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PART   NINTH. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POLITICS. 


ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER/ 

TBftbilaiiee  of  power,  and 'the  general  system  of  international  relations 
vhidilias  groim  up  in  modem  Europe,  have  afforded  to  one  class  of  poli- 
lidanB  perpeloal  sobject  of  ridicule  and  invective,  and  to  another  class  the 
eootCasf  opportunity  of  defending  or  attacking  every  measure,  of  discussing 
or  sSectimg  to  discuss,  every  political  subject,  by  a  reference  to  certain 
feriiis  of  art  and  abstract  ideas,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  suspect  that  they  little 
miderslood  the  meaning  and  the  force. 

Of  these  reasoners  or  declaimers,  the  former  sect  are  undoubtedly  the 

iBoit  daageroQS.    Tho  refinements  of  modern  policy  which  have  sprung 

from  die  progressive  improvement  of  the  human  species,  and  have,  in  their 

turn,  secured  tiiat  progress,  and  accelerated  its  pace,  are  in  no  danger  of 

Vm^  cilber  corrupted,  or  brought  into  disrepute,  by  the  petulance  of  pre- 

taM  statesmen.    But  the  sophistries  and  cavils  which  political  sceptics 

aA 'monitors  have  founded,  partly  on  a  misconception  of  the  theory,  and 

^sily  asa  mis-statement  of  the  facts,  tend  directly  to  a  degradation  of  the 

sptem  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  reasoners,  and  may  ultimately  renew  a 

Hale  of  things,  from  which  the  unassisted  efforts  of  national  heroism  would 

keaMo^etiier  unable  to  redeem  any  one  community. 

Tbe  attacks  of  those  men  have,  moreover^  been  extremely  inconsistent 
ad  ooalndiclory.  While,  at  one  timov  they  maintain,  that  the  idea  of  a 
Folilicd  etfuilibrium  is  pregnant  with  every  species  of  absurdity,  and  would 
produee,  if  carried  into  the  actual  affairs  of  nations,  those  very  evils  which 
the  svstem  is  extolled  for  pfeventing :  at  another  time  we  are  told  that  the 
Bofioo  is  simple  and  obvious;  that  it  arises  naturally  out  of  the  passions  of 
sieii;  that  it  is  no  refinement  of  modern  statesmen,  but  has  influenced  the 
oMBcils  of  princes  and  commonwealths  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Now — ^the 
briueeof  power  is  an  unintelligible  jargon,  invented  to  cover  every  scheme ; 
ta  kmish  pretexts  for  every  act  of  national  injustice ;  to  lull  the  jealousy  of 
the  people  io  any  emergency ;  or  to  excite  their  alarms  upon  any  occasion. 
]W— it  is  useless  and  superfluous ;  an  interference  with  the  natural  order 
oltto^;  or  an  attempt  to  e£fect  that  which  would  happen  at  any  rate. 
Vv— it  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme ;  the  parent  of  wars  and  offensive  al- 
^;  the  exciting  cause  of  national  violence ;  the  watchword  of  ambitious 
destroying  commonwealths ;  a  refinement  only  of  injustice ;  and 
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a  system  of  nothing  but  treachery  or  caprice.  It  is  very  manifest,  wiiiioot 
any  argument,  that  the  system  of  modem  policy  cannot  be  liable  to  all  those 
accusations  at  once,  and  that  the  declaimers,  who  have  used  such  language 
with  respect  to  it,  must  have  been  talking  of  very  different  things  at  different 
times.  But  as  the  foreign  policy  of  nations  was  never,  at  any  period  of 
modern  story,  so  interesting  as  at  present,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  that  system  which  has  been  so  little  understood,  and 
which  is  Ihe  foundation  of  the  important  work  now  under  review. 

The  national  jealousy,  by  which  at  all  times  the  European  states  ar& 
animated,  and  which  ranges  them  on  different  sides  in  each  public  crisis,, 
has  been  denominated,  not  a  principle  of  policy,  but  a  national  emotion. 
I^ations,  it  is  said,  like  the  individuals  which  compose  them,  are  moved  by 
caprice,  and  actuated  by  passioDS ;  excited  to  contention  by  envy  and  hatred'; 
soothed  to  reconciliation  when  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  their  enmity ; 
leagued  in  friendship  by  the  dictates  of  an  interested  prudence ;  united  to- 
gether by  the  thirst  of  plunder,  or  combined  for  the  gratifiealion  of  some 
common  revenge.  The  principle  (we  are  told)  which  has  been  pompously 
called  the  great  spring  of  civilised  policy,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a 
systematic  indulgence  of  those  natural  feeling  that  impel  the  savage  to  at- 
tack his  more  wealthy  neighbour,  or  unite  rival  hordes  in  a  temporary 
friendship,  when  invaded  by  a  powerful  and  common  enemy.  The  policy 
(it  is  added)  which  we  have  heard  extolled  as  the  grand  arcanum  of  modern 
statesmen,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  system,  is  nothing  more  thaii 
the  natural  result  of  a  conflict  between  desire  of  conquest  and  of  secnrity* 
refined  on  by  ingenious  men,  and  spun  into  ar^ular  theory. 

These  remarks  are  partly  true,  and  partly  unfounded.    It  is  true,  that 
nations  are  guided  by  human  councils,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  pas- 
sions and  caprices  of  men ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  ttie  more  regularly 
any  system  of  government  is  established,  ihe  more  will  men  of  sober  minds 
acquire  weight  in  the  management  of  affairs;  and  that  the  longer  the  art  oC 
administering  the  concerns  of  empires  is  practised,  prudence  will  gain  the 
greater  ascendency  over  passion.    It  is  true,  that  the  dictates  of  feelings  not 
always  amiable,  and  often  outrageous,  are  frequently,  more  than  any  im- 
pulse of  reason,  the  springs  which  actuate  the  operations  of  states;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  all  animals  the  passions  themselves  are  implanted  for 
tfie  wisest  of  purposes;  that  instinct  is  the  principle  to  which,  more  than 
reason,  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  uni verse » 
must  be  ascribed ;  and  that  national  councils  may  be  operating  what  no  fore- 
sight could  combine,  while  they  appear  to  be  swayed  only  by  prejudice 
and  passion.    The  existence  of  rude  stales  is  indeed  frequently  preserved, 
and  their  civilisation  insured,  by  the  operation  of  principles,  to  assist  the 
development  of  which  is  the  great  pride  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful 
statesmen ;  yet,  the  want  of  this  assistance  in  those  rude  times,  and  the 
want  of  a  constant  superintendence  and  control,  which  renders  the  popular 
feelings  useful  in  one  case,  and  harmless  in  another,  is  certainly  the  cause 
of  that  instability  of  national  power,  and  those  perpetual  changes  in  domi- 
nion—those constant  broils,  and  that  state  of  unceasing  insecurity,  to  which 
we  may  attribute  the  many  revolutions  in  the  situation  of  savage  commu- 
nities, and  the  long  continuance  of  their  barbarism. 

That  the  system  which  we  are  now  considering  has  oftentimes  been 
abused,  no  one  can  deny.  What  human  institution  can  defend  itself  from 
this  charge  ?    But  many  of  the  evils  which  are  ascribed  to  the  principle  in 
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queslioii  have  been  owing  only  to  an  erroneous  conception  of  its  nature. 

Many  of  tbem  have  arisen,  from  failing  to  carry  the  line  of  policy  recom- 

meodcd  by  it  to  the  lengths  which  it  enjoins;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 

those  erents   ^Rrhich  have  been  deemed  pernicious,  would  have  proved 

altogether  fatal,    had  not  its  influence  modified  and  controlled  Ihera.    We 

are  desiced»  with  no  small  appearance  of  triumph,  to  view  the  history  of 

Ibe  last  oeotury ;    and  to  mark  the  manifold  wars  which  the  balancing 

system  produced  ;  the  various  intrigues  to  which  it  gave  rise;  the  destructive 

conquests  of  which  it  furnishes  the  pretext ;  and  the  national  catastrophes 

which  it  could  not  avert.    But  had  it  not  been  for  that  wholesome  jealousy 

of  rival  neighhours,  which  modern  politicians  have  learned  to  cherish, 

how  many  conquests  and  changes  of  dominion  would  have  taken  place,  m- 

UtddA  qC  wars,  in  which  a  few  useless  lives  were  lost,  and  some  superfluous 

millions  were  squandered?    How  many  fair  portions  of  the  globe  might 

have  been  de\ugsd  in  blood,  instead  of  some  hundreds  of  sailors  fighting 

harmkeasly  on  the  barren  plains  of  the  ocean,  and  some  thousands  of  soldiers 

carrying  oo  a  scientific,   and  regular,  and  quiet  system  of  warfare,   in 

ccMmtries  set  a|Mirt  for  the  purpose,  and  resorted  to  as  the  arena  where  the 

disputes  of  nations  may  be  determined  ?    We  may  indeed  look  to  the  history 

of  file  last  century  as  the  proudest  era  in  the  annals  of  the  species;  the 

period  most  distinguished  for  learning,  and  skill,  and  industry ;   for  the 

milder  Tirtoes,  and  for  common  sense ;  for  reGnement  in  government,  and 

an  equal  diffusion  of  liberty ;  above  all,  for  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the 

arts dT administration,  which  has  established  certain  general  rules  of  conduct 

among  nations ;  has  prevented  the  overthrow  of  empires,  and  the  absorption 

vi  veak  states  into  the  bodies  of  devouring  neighbours  ;  has  set  bounds  to 

ihi&Biarcli  of  conquest,  and  rendered  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  a  mea- 

siseot^last  adoption;  whereas,  in  other  times,  it  was  always  resorted  to 

IB  the  first  instance. 

Ib  Ibe  beginning  of  that  century,  we  saw  the  gigantic  power  of  France 
humbkd  by  a  coalition  of  princes,  each  resolved  to  undergo  immediate  loss, 
and  run  a  great  present  risk,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  chance  of  ruin 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  years.  In  ancient  times  the  Stadtholder  would  have 
more  jealous  of  Britain  or  Austria,  than  of  France.  The  great  Mo- 
I,  like  Caesar,  would  have  found  a  Divitiacus  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. By  splitting  the  neighbouring  potentates  into  adverse  factions,  and 
fighting  one  against  the  other,  he  would,  in  a  few  years,  have  subjugated 
tile  vlmle.  No  power  would  then  have  conceived  that  common  prudence 
required  an  inmiediate  sacrifice  of  peace,  in  order  to  ward  off  a  distant  pe- 
liL  All  would  have  waited  quietly  till  the  invasion  came  on;  then,  fight- 
s' with  a  desperate,  but  an  insulated  valour,  all  would  have  been  con- 
OQcred  io  detail  by  the  ambitious  enemy  of  Europe;  and  the  story  of  the 
*^man  empire  would  have  been  renewed,  when  submission  to  foreign  power 
aad  loss  of  liberty,  and  interruption  of  peaceful  pursuits,  were  no  longer 
the  ptiantoms  of  vulgar  terror,  or  the  themes  of  idle  declamation,  but  real 
and  imminent,  and  inevitable  calamities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  indeed  saw  an  ancient  crown  despoiled 

vlits  hereditary  provinces;  and  the  neighbouring  stales  in  vain  attempting 

to  crush  the  new-bom  energies  of  the  Prussian  power.     It  is,  however, 

doubtful  whether  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  policy  would 

ha^e  favoured  the  rise  of  a  power,  whose  professed  and  natural  object 

vaa  the  Mancing  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  the  protection  of  the  smaller 
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princes  of  the  empire,  against  the  preponderating,  and  formerly  absolute, 
sway  of  the  Austrian  roonarchs.     And,  at  any  rate,  admitting  the  other 
powers  to  have  been  actuated  by  no  sucii  views,  it  is  clear  that  the  success  of 
the  Silesian  usurpation  must  be  attributed  to  the  actual  dereliction  of  the 
balancing  system,  and  not  to  its  inefiicacy;  for,  both  in  the  Silesian  and  io 
the  Seven-years'  War,*  the  part  of  Prussia  was  openly  espoused  by  some 
of  the  great  powers;  in  the  former,  by  France  and  Bavaria;  in  the  latter, 
first  by  England,  and  then  by  Russia  herself.     The  preservation  and  accu- 
rate adjustment  of  the  balance  might  perhaps  have  required  some  such 
event  as  the  acquisition  which  Prussia  actually  made;  but  if  the  immediate 
object  of  the  system,  the  maintenance  of  the  established  division  of  power, 
was  held  to  be  a  more  important  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  the  part  of 
Prussia  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  by  France  and  Bavaria,  in  the  one 
case,  or  by  England  and  Russia  in  the  other,  until  the  usurped  dominions 
of  Austria  had  been  restored;  and  then  the  allies  of  that  power  ought  in- 
stantly to  have  deserted  her,  if  she  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of 
Iheir  interference. 

Soon  after  the  Seven-years'  War  was  terminated,  the  dismemberment  of 
an  ancient  European  kingdom  was  projected  by  the  powers  who  had  been 
most  exhausted  in  the  Silesian  contest,  and  who  wished  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  their  losses  at  the  expense  of  the  Poles.    The  success  of  this  ini- 
quitous transaction,  although  it  only  demonstrates  that  the  modem  system 
has  not  been  carried  to  its  proper  length — that  it  is  incapable  of  changing 
the  nature  of  men,  or  disarming  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  princes — 
has  been  always  quoted  by  a  certain  set  of  politicians*  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  futility  and  inefiicacy  of  the  great  principle  of  modern  politics. 
That  calamitous  event  is  indeed  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope had  for  a  while  forgotten  their  most  sacred  principles,  and  that  the 
princes  who  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it  were  blind  to  their  best  inte- 
rests.    It  serves,  therefore,  to  show  us  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
the  world,  were  the  maxims  of  ancient  times  to  be  revived,'  and  the  salu- 
tary system  of  modern  Europe  to  lose  its  influence  over  the  couxioils  of 
states;  but,  for  this  very  reason ,  the  partition  of  Poland  cannot,  with  any 
truth)  be  said  to  prove  the  inefiicacy  of  those  principles,  by  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  which,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  permitted  it  to  happen. 
If,  however,  the  policy  of  the  neighbouring  states  provided  no  check  to  the 
injustice  of  the  partitioning  powers,  the  influence  of  the  balancing  system 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  parties  themselves  was  productive  ot  the  mosti 
important  and  beneficial  effects.    Had  the  ancient  maxims  of  national  in- 
difference and  insulation  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  at  the  crisis  of 
Polish  affairs  in  1772,  the  distracted  state  of  that  unhappy  country  would 
indeed  have  called  in  the  interference  of  foreign  force.    But  this   inteT^ 
ference  would  have  proceeded  from  one  quarter  alone.    Poland  would  havti 
been  overwhelmed,  and  its  vast  resources  appropriated,  by  one  only  of  thti 
conterminous  powers,  probably  by  the  Russian  Empire,  which  would  thus 
have  suddenly  acquired  a  preponderance  fatal  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  and, 
without  receiving  any  check  in  the  proportional  aggrandisement  of  the  nei^^ 
bouring  states,  would  have  been  enabled  to  stretch  its  resistless  arm  into  thi 
very  heart  of  the  great  western  commonwealth.    But  the  prevalence  o 

*  It  i»  mtW  known  fbal  the  poaee  of  Dreideii  was  only  a  traeo ;  that  th«  war  of  17fi6  owed  ifi 
QPigia  to  the  came  of  the  former  contest ;  and  that  the  pneweiHion  of  Sflesia  was  only  secured  bi 
ihe  peace  of  Hnbertsburgh. 
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that  BtfkNBl  jealoasy,  and  anxious  attention  to  the  affairs  of  other  slates, 
wbiefe  is  the  master  principle  of  the  modem  system,  prevented  the  usur- 
patioo  of  Russia^  even  at  the  moment  when  she  was  actually  mistress  of 
Ife  kingdom,  garrisoned  the  capital  with  her  troops,  and  ruleathe  national 
couadls  by  a  viceroy,  under  the  name  of  ambassador.  With  all  these  cir- 
cumstanoes  id  her  favour,  she  was  not  even  the  first  proposer  of  the  par- 
tition. Her  natural  enemins,  Austria  and  Prussia,  actually  gained  a  greater 
Ave  of  the  spoil ;  and  instead  of  being  the  first  victims  of  her  eilended 
eofMre,  as  they  infallibly  would  have  been  in  ancient  times,  they  have 
tbeoMelves  acquired,  at  the  same  moment,  an  increase  of  resources. 
vhidi  enables  Ihem  effectually  to  withstand  the  auf^mented  force  of  her 
power. 

Althoo^,  ttien,  it  is  extremely  absurd  to  adduce  the  partition  of  Poland 

as  an  inslanoeotthe  balancing  system  (afler  the  manner  of  the  Prussian 

slatesoaeti*).  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  assert  that  it  proves  the  inefficacy 

of  that  system,  or  to  deny  that  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  saved  by  the 

ioflnenoe  of  those  principles  upon  tfae  parties  in  the  usurpation ,  which  should 

hare  led  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  to  prevent  it.     Itis  scarcely  ne- 

oeasarr  to  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  any  thing  further 

than  toe  injiistice  and  impolicy  of  the  transaction  upon  a  great  scale  :  at 

present,  we  only  look  to  the  effects  of  the  balancing  system  in  maintaining 

the  iadependence  of  the  weaker  states.     The  ease  of  Poland,  as  it  appears 

lo  us,  IS  one  of  the  very  few  instances  which  have  ever  occurred,  of  a  nation 

in  snch  unnatural  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  turbulence, 

ion  of  erery  sort,  that  nochange  of  affairs  could  possibly  render 

searce  any  revolution,  by  domestic  violence  or  foreign  invasion, 

fnl  10  alter  it  for  the  better.   Setting  apart  the  high-soundingphrases 

and  national  spirit,  and  the  feelings  of  admiration  which  the 

very  oKufiil  emotions  of  pity  have  taught  us  to  couple  with  the  name  of 

Fofaad,  it  is  impossible  for  a  sober-minded  observer  not  to  perceive,  that 

^esof  the  most  debasing  servitude  had  utterly  disqualified  the  Polish  boors 

Iv  a^oying  the  privileges  of  free  subjects;  that  a  lifetime  divided  between 

— '^^^ing  tumult  in  public,  and  the  revellings  of  a  boisterous,  barbarous  hos- 

pilriity,  had  nllerly  unfitted  the  rest  of  the  state  from  co-operating  in  the 

faraiatioo  of  a  constitution  which  should  possess  either  energy  or  regularity, 

and  that  the  happiest  event  which  hasever  befallen  the  fine  country  of  Poland, 

baa  been  a  dismemberment,  wept  over  and  declaimed  upon  by  those  who 

iod  BO  experience  of  its  necessity,  or  need  of  its  benefits.    Those  benefits 

kive  most  undoubtedly  been  the  pacification  of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  by 

^  only  means  which  human  foncy  could  have  devised  for  accomplishing 

tfanoMl^  without  endangering  the  security  of  the  other  powers ;   namely,  a 

Isr  division  of  the  country  among  the  neighbouring  and  rival  powers,  and 

a  eiosequent  communication  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  their  ancient 

iabypcts  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  peaceful  government  and  regular  police. 

The  memorable  events  which  took  place  at  the  close  df  the  eighleentli 

teaftory,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  were  the  immediate  consequence 

«f  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  system  of  international  po- 

htf.  The  internal  state  of  France  would  never  have  alarmed  the  neighbour- 

*  CovBl  Heittbeig  (the  King'»  fint  mtnitter  in  177S),  io  a  ipectilative  cnny  on  this  tubjecl, 
0i«i  Ibe  pKitiiian  ma  an  appoate  case  of  Ihe  balancio^  system.  It  was  itmde,  he  mxya,  **Selnii 
<»•  vnmdmea  dHtne  bafamce  «1obI  lee  trois  puissaucet)  pariagcanles  c(ait*nt  couvcnuew  entce  cHei.** 

>irt«.  tMB.  L  p.  S9S. 
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log  nations  in  ancient  times.    Without  anxiety,  they  would  have  seen  the 
OYcrlhrow  ofall  regular  government,  the  progress  of  Jacobin  conlagion,  and 
the  development  of  those  popular  energies  which  armed  a  people,  devoted 
•exclusively  to  war,  with  resistless  power  to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of 
their  demagogues — the  overthrow  of  altars  and  thrones,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  empire.     Far  from  combining  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  new  horde,  they  would  have  split  into  factions,  and  assisted  its  destruc- 
tive course.     Mo  efforts  to  check  it  would  have  been  thought  of,  until  all 
resistance  was  too  late ;  nor  would  those  modern  Gauls  have  found  resistance 
effectual  to  oppose  ttiem  from  the  MaoHus  of  any  Capitol  in  Europe.  "That 
this  has  not  been  the  bte  of  every  thing  refined  and  valuable  in  Europe,  is 
owing  to  the  degree  in  which  the  maxims  of  the  balancing  system  began  to 
operate  their  usual  effects  at  the  very  moment  when  the  first  changes  took 
place  in  France.     But  that  much  injury  has  been  done ;  that  many  inde- 
pendent states  have  been  humbled ;  that  some  powers  have  been  overwhelm- 
ed ;  and  that  melancholy  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  distribution  of 
dominion,  has  been  owing  to  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  certain  princes; 
thetaintof  disaffection  in  the  people  of  some  countries,  whichhave,  together, 
prevented  the  modern  system  of  external  policy  from  being  followed  out, 
and  have  given  to  tlie  common  enemy  of  national  independence  an  advan- 
tage proportioned  to  the  neglect  of  those  sound  and  necessary  principfes. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  last  century,  as  affording  arguments 
against  the  balance  of  power.  That  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  marked  by  the  formation  of  vast  schemes,  which  either  by 
their  success  may  allure,  or  by  their  failure  may  warn,  future  statesmen  to 
cling  still  closer  by  those  maxims  of  conduct  which  are  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  peace. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  frequently  made  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  in  this  branch  of  policy,  are  for  the  most  part  just.     Mr.  Hume, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  who  stated  this  point,  in  an  essay  replete  with 
accurate  reference,  and  distinguished  acuteness  of  classical  illustration,  but 
mingled  also  with  some  injurious  perversions  of  facts  in  more  recent  history  ; 
and  with  the  mistatement,  in  one  or  two  points,  of  the  great  system  itself, 
which  he  appears  to  treat  with  disrespect."^    The  celebrated  passage  in  Po- 
lybius,  which  has  so  often  been  quoted,-}*  is  indeed  a  distinct  statement  of 
one  general  principle  in  that  system;  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
contain  some  discussions  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  theory — discussions 
which,  from  the  events  of  his  time,  we  may  be  assured  were  but  imperfectly 
comprehended  in  those  early  ages.:}:    But  the  number  of  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions which  been  suddenly  made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is  small 
indeed.    All  the  more  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  human  inind 
may  rather  be  termed  improvements  than  inventions ;  they  are  refinements 
upon  methods  formerly  known — ^generalisations  of  ideas  previously  con- 
ceived.    By  how  many  small  and  slowly  following  steps  was  the  true 
nature  of  the  planetary  motions  brought  to  light!     By  how  many  insensible 
gradations  did  that  theory  receive  its  explanation  from  the  great  law  of  gra- 
vitation, which,  constantly  and  universally  acting,  keeps  each  body  in  its 
Elace,  and  preserves  tiie  arrangement  of  the  whole  system.    In  like  manner 
as  that  tlieory  of  poUtical  expediency  been  gradually  unfolded,  and  its  parts 

*  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Power. 

t  Polyb.  lib.  i.  cap.  83.     **  Nonquam,"  &c. 

i  Particularly  the  famous  speech  *^pro  Megalopoliianh  ^—passim. 
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refined,  which  regutaites  the  muloal  actions  of  the  contiguous  nations  of 
Europe, — subjects  each  to  the  influence  of  others,  however  remote, — 
all  together  by  a  common  principle, — regulates  the  motions  of  the 
maintains  Ihe  order  of  tho  groat  complicated  system.  As  the 
aewiy  discoTered  planets  are  found  to  obey  the  same  law  that  keeps  the  rest 
ifl  their  orbils;  so  ttie  powers,  which  frequently  arise  in  the  European  world, 
immediately  fall  into  their  places,  and  conform  to  the  same  principles  that 
fix  the  poMtiona  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  ancient  states.  And  as, 
even  is  this  enlightened  age,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
whole  exteol  of  the  planetary  law,  or  in  reducing  certain  apparent  irregu- 
larites  of  Ihe  system  to  the  common  principles ;  so,  in  these  days  of  political 
improvement,  we  have  not  attained  the  utmost  refinements  of  international 
poKcy,  and  have  still  to  lament  the  many  irregularities  which  continue  to 
disUnb  Ihe  amngement  of  the  European  commonwealth. 

Ilia  not,  then,  in  themereplan  of  forming  offensive  or  defensive  alliances; 
or  in  the  prineiple  of  attacking  a  neighbour,  in  order  to  weaken  his  power 
before  be  has  betrayed  hostile  views ;  or  in  the  policy  of  defending  a  rival, 
rn  order  to  slay,  in  proper  time,  the  progress  of  a  common  enemy ;  it  is  not 
m  these  maple  maxims  that  the  modem  system  consists.  These  are  indeed 
the  denienCs,  Ihe  great  and  leading  parts,  of  the  theory ;  they  are  its  most 
praminenl  features;  they  are  maxims  dictated  by  the  plainest  and  coarsest 
views  of  political  expediency  :  but  they  do  not  form  the  whole  system;  nor 
does  the  knowledge  of  them  (for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  ancient  states 
were  in  possession  of  any  thing  beyond  the  speculative  knowledge  of  them) 
eonpreheiid  an  acquaintance  with  the  profounder  and  more  subtile  parts  of 
woteiw  policy.  The  grand  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  balancing 
Iheoq  is  the  systematic  form  to  which  it  reduces  those  plain  and  obvious  prin- 
of  national  conduct;  the  perpetual  attention  to  foreign  aflj^irs  which 
Ibe  constant  watchfulness  over  every  motion  in  all  partsof  the 
L  it  prescribes ;  the  subjection  in  which  it  tends  to  place  all  na- 
tional passions  and  antipathies  to  the  views  of  remote  expediency ;  the  un- 
eemmg  care  which  it  dictates  of  nations  most  remotely  situated^  and  ap- 
parently onconnected  with  ourselves ;  the  general  union  which  it  has  ef- 
ieded,  of  all  the  European  powers  in  one  connected  system— obeying 
caftain  laws,  and  actuated,  in  general,  by  a  common  principle ;  in  fine,  as 

of  Ihe  whole,  the  right  of  mutual  inspection,  now  universally 
among  civilised  stales,  in  the  rights  of  public  envoys  and  resi- 
This  is  the  balancing  theory.  'It  was  as  much  unknown  to  Alhens 
Home  as  the  Keplerian  or  Newtonian  laws  were  concealed  from  Plato 
Cieero,  who  certainly  knew  the  effect  of  gravitation  upon  terrestrial 
It  has  arisen,  in  the  progress  of  science,  out  of  the  circumstances 
sf  Mpdcm  Europe — the  greater  extent  and  nearer  equality  of  the  contiguous 
more  constant  intercourse  of  the  different  nations  with  eaeh 
We  have  been  told  by  historians'^  that  the  principle  of  the  balance 
of  pcrwer  was  a  discovery  of  the  fifteenth  century,  made  by  the  Italian  poli- 
ty in  oonsequenee  of  the  invasion  of  Charles  V 1 1 1 .  Against  such  state- 
this  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  adduce  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
;,  who  have  traced,  in  ancient  times,  vastly  more  refined  notions  of 
poiey  than  any  that  dictated  the  Italian  detensive  league.  It  was,  in  trtitll, 
not  to  any  snob  single  event  that  ibe  balancing  system  owed  either  its  origin 

i 
♦  Robcrt&on'i  Charlei  V,,  vol.  i.  ^ 
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or  iUi  refinement ;  but  to  the  progress  of  society,  \vhich  placed  liie  whole 
states  of  Europe  in  the  same  relatiye  situation  in  which  the  stales  of  Italy 
were  at  that  period,  and  taught  them  not  to  wait  for  an  actual  invasion,  but 
to  see  a  Charles  at  all  times  in  every  prince  or  oommonweallh  that  should 
manifest  the  least  desire  of  change. 

The  circumstances  of  the  European  states,  by  promoting  national  inter- 
course, have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  development  of  Uiose  prin- 
ciples of  easy  and  constant  union.  Consolidated  into  one  system  of  pro- 
vincial government  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  they  were  separated  by  the 
same  causes,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Reduced  by  a  people  whose 
character  and  manners  were  never  effaced  by  the  most  rapid  conquests,  or 
most  remote  emigrations,  they  were  formed  into  divisions,  under  constitu- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  peculiarly  calculated  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of 
customs  which  originally  marked  the  whole.  The  progress  of  political  go* 
vernment  has  been  similar  in  all,  from  the  dominion  of  the  nobles  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  prince;  and,  in  these  latter  times,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  That  spirit  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  produces  a  perpetual 
connexion,  little  known  in  the  ancient  world,  has  conspired,  with  the  simi- 
larity of  situation  and  the  resemblance  of  manners,  to  render  Europe  a  united 
whole  within  itself,  almost  separated  from  the  reslof  tlie  world;  a  great 
federacy,  acknowledging  indeed  no  common  chief,  but  united  by  certain 
common  principles,  and  obeying  one  system  of  international  law. 

It  is  from  these  natural  sources,  through  this  gradual  progress,  and  not 
suddenly  from  any  accidental  occurrences  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  front 
t!ie  cabinets  of  particular  statesman,  that  we  must  deduce  the  refined  system 
of  interference  which  has  regulated,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  councils  of 
Europe  in  foreign  affairs;  and  we  are  to  consider  the  union  of  the  Italian 
states  against  the  invasion  of  Charles  merely  as  a  symptom  of  the  same 
progressive  improvement  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  other  parts  oC 
Europe. 

The  question,  of  the  propriety  of  a  nation  interfering  with  those  concerns 
of  its  neighbours  which  have  only  a  remote  connexion  with  its  own  inftereals* 
may  be  stated  in  two  diff(N«nt  forms ;  either  as  a  general  question  applicable 
to  any  slate,  or  in  its  particular  reference  to  the  situation  of  a  nation  placed 
in  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  many  politicians,  who  have  no  heskation 
in  recommending  the  balancing  system  to  such  powera  as  Austria  and 
Prussia,  placed  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  surrounded  by  many  other  states 
of  various  complexions  and  magnitudes,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  situation 
of  Britain  is  very  different;  that  she  is,  by  nature,  insulated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  that  she  can  defend  herself  against  any.  invasion,  by  means  of  her 
natural  barrier  and  internal  resources;  and  tliat  she  ought  not* to  sacrifice 
the  improvement  of  those  resources,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  peace,  to 
the  vain  wish  of  holding  the  European  balance,  and  embroiling  herself  in 
the  stormy  politics  of  foreign  states.  To  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  oF 
this  great  national  question,  would  carry  us  mueh  beyond  our  necessary 
limits ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that,  so  long  as.  Great  Britain  is 
engaged  in  a  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations;  so  long  as  her  in- 
sular situation  only  serves  to  promote  and  extend  those  commercial  re- 
lations; so  long  as  other  states  possess  a  lai^e  portion  of  sea-coast,  engage  in 
a  wide  commercial  circle,  and  are  acquiring  a  navy  of  formidable  power ; 
so  long  as  Britain  interferes  with  them  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  where 
her  dominions  are  the  most  valuable  and  extensive, — ^it  is  an  abuse  of  Ian- 
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giiigetoCilk  o£  lier  being  separated  from  Uie  continent  of  Europe  by  the 
«lnili  of  IkHrer .     The  traosporl  of  an  army  by  sea  is  often  mere  easy  than 
Ihe  audi  oTer  a  considerable  tract  of  land.    Thefale  of  a  naval  engage- 
DSBl  ii  geoenUf  more  quick,  decisive,  and  dependent  upon  fortune,  than 
Ike  liege  of  harrier  towns,  or  the  forcing  of  mountainous  passes ;  and  the 
ataants  may,  by  retaining  the  British  fleets  in  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth  r 
wkiletbej  wafl  the  eaeony's  squadrons  from  Brest  or  the  Texel,  destroy  In  a 
aioflient  ibat  bolwark  to  which  we  vainly  intrusted  the  national  defence, 
lad  render  utterly  useless  the  whole  natural  farce  of  the  country,  which, 
after  a  change  of  weather,  may  display,  triumphantly,  its  flags  over  every 
seaia  Europe*  iwhile  the  Consular  legions  are  revelling  in  the  plunder  of  the 
Baok,  or  bimiDg  all  the  dock«*yards  in  the  kingdom.    To  say  that  England? 
may  trwt  to  her  fleets,  then,  is  to  recommend  a  full  reliance  upon  the 
chuioe  ot  a  wh^  battle,  or  the  event  of  a  searchase ;  to  inculcate  a  silly  con- 
fidence in  good  fortune,  and  to  advise  that  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  commiUed  to  the  changes  of  the  .elements,  the  shifting  of  a  wind ,  or  the 
aeUling  of  a  fog.  It  is  to  her  armies  that  every  nation ,  insular  or  continental,, 
molt  look  for  her  sure  and  natural  defence.    But  although  it  would  be 
afeuid  lo  reoommead  that  the  internal  resources  of  a  country  should  be 
affected,  either  in  order  to  iavour  its  naval  force,  or  in  order  to  commit  its 
defence  lo  Ihe  movements  of  intrigue,  and  the  eflbrts  of  foreign  policy;  yet 
be  would  be  an  equally  dangerous  counsellor  who  should  advise  us  to 
afgiect  those  means  of  preventing  war,  and  of  rendering  it  harmless  when  it 
4ok  occur,  which  are  only  to  beibuad  in  a  compliance  with  the  principles 
at  the  hahioGing  system . 

When  the  diflierent  nations  of  Europe  placed  their  whole  glory  in  the 

iftentou  of  their  warlike  renown,  and  attended  only  to  the  improvement 

at  their  military  resources,  every  person  of  free  rank  was  a  soldier,  and 

dewvied  his  lite  to  the  profession  of  arms.    But  as  soon  as  the  arts  of  peace 

ae^inied  an  aacendancy,  and  other  fame  besides  that  of  martial  deeds  was 

after,  war  became  an  diject  of  dread,  as  deranging  the  main  ope- 

of  society,,  and  exposing  the  national  independence  to  unforeseen 

and  dangeiB.    Instead  of  being  firflowed  for  its  own  sake,  it  was 

only  reaorted  to  as  a  neceisary  evil,  to  avoid  a  greater  risk.    The  first 

consequence  of  this  change  in  the  occupations  and  character  of  men, 

Ibeaeparatioo  of  the  military  from  the  civil  professions;  the  intrusting 

a  snanJI  cIm  in  each  community  with  the  defence  of  the  rest ;  the  adoption 

eff  ataiiding  armies,  by  far  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  art  of 

with  which  history,  has  made  us  acquainted.    As  this  great 

haa  disarmed  war  of  almost  all  itsdangers,  so  anotlier  change,  equally 

has  arisen  out  of  it— -rendered  wars  much  less  frequent,  and 

their  inflnence  to  a  small  portion  in  the  oentre  of  the  Continent. 

£aifopeaa  powers  have  formed  a  species  of  general  law,  which  su- 

an  most  instances,  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  by  rendering  such  an 

fatal  to  any  power  that  may  infringe  upon  the  code ;  by  uniting  the 

4A  the  rest  inevitably  against  each  delinquent ;  by  agreeing,  that  any 

ef  irioiating  a  neighbour's  integrity  shall  be  prevented  or  avenged,  not 

to  the  resources  of  this  neighbour,  but  according  to  the  full  re- 

of  every  other  member  of  the  European  community ;  and  by  con- 

\j  watching  over  the  state  of  pubhc  affairs,  even  in  profound  peace. 

at  least,  would  be  the  balancing  system,  carried  to  its  fiill  extent ;  and 

s  the  stale  of  refinement  towards  which  it  ia  constantly  tending.    The 
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division  of  labour,  too,  and  the  separation  of  the  militmry  professioo^  has 
been  carried,  by  some  of  the  richer  nations,  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  the 
mere  embodying  of  standing  armies.  Those  states,  which  are  tha  most 
injured  by  the  operations  of  war,  are  also  the  richest  in  superfluous  stock. 
They  have  contrived  a  species  of  pecuniary  commutation  of  war,  similar 
rto  the  commutation  of  military  service,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  iiK 
troduction  of  standing  armies :  they  have  managed  to  turn  off  the  battle  from 
their  gates,  by  paying  less  wealthy  allies  for  fighting  In  their  cause  at  a  safe 
distance.  The  operations  of  war  are  in  this  manner  rendered  very  harailess, 
and  a  foundation  Is  laid  for  their  gradual  disuse.  A  few  useless  millions, 
and  a  few  still  more  useless  lives,  are  sacrificed ;  the  arts  of  peace  continue 
to  flourish,  sometimes  with  increased  prosperity ;  and  the  policy  of  preferring 
to  purchase  defeat  at  a  distance,  rather  than  victory  at  home— of  paying 
allies  for  being  vanquished,  rather  than  gain  the  most  splendid  triumphs  on 
tiieir  own  ground — has  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  safety,  increased  re- 
sources, and  real  addition  of  power,  which  result  from  an  enjoyment  of  all 
the  substantial  blessings  of  peace,  with  the  only  real  advantages  of.  necessary 
warfare. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  modern  system,  founded  upon  the 
preservation  of  a  balance  of  power.    The  science  which  professes  to  discuss 
tlie  general  principles  of  this  system,  and  their  particular  application  in  detail 
to  the  actual  situation  of  the  European  powers,  is,  of  consequence,  next  to 
jurisprudence  and  police,  the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the  attention  ' 
of  the  statesman.    It  has,  however,  been  alleged  that  this  is  an  eaqairy  re- 
ducible to  no  general  or  fixed  principles ;  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  science ;  that  it  depends  on  the  caprices  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  va— 
riations  in  their  views  or  measures  occasioned  by  accidental  occurrences. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  particular,  at  the  very  time  when  he  recommends  the  draw- 
ing of  our  conclusions  on  subjects  of  domestic  policy  as  fine  as  it  is  possible, 
adds,  ^'that,  in  these  aflairs,  the  inferences  rest  on  the  concurrence  of  a 
multitude  of  causes — not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances, 
and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons."*    It  may,  however,  be  observed,  thai 
the  very  same  general  arguments,  so  irresistibly  stated  by  that  acute  and 
profound  writer,  to  prove  that  politics  may  be  reduced  to  a  8cience,f  apply 
as  well  to  the  foreign  as  to  the  domestic  policy  of  a  state. .   A  few  more 
particular  remarks  on  this  point  may  serve  to  set  it  in  a  light  sufficiently 
striking. 

1.  All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  tended  uniformly,  and  not  very 
slowly,  towards  greater  freedom  and  mildness,  since  the  rise  of  the  oom— 
mercial  policy  of  modem  times,  and  Che  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
the  art  of  printing.     Instead  of  a  collection  of  despots,  actuated  in  all  their 
plans  of  Internal  and  external  arrangement  by  caprice  or  accident,  the  system 
of  European  princes  is  now  an  assemblage  of  deputies  from  the  different 
nations,  which  have  intrusted  them  with  certain  powers  and  commiasions 
for  the  public  good.     In  the  execution  of  their  trust,  indeed,  they  are  not 
directly  accountable  to  any  human  authority ;  but,  even  in  the  states  where 
no  constitutional  control  is  appointed  to  the  fiower  of  the  crown,  the  indirect 
influence  of  a  numerous  and  enlightened  people  is  uniformly  strong  upon 
the  councils  of  the  monarch.    It  is  always  his  interest  to  rule  by  gentle  and 
agreeable  means,  and  to  further,  by  every  measure  in  his  power,  the  pros- 

*  PoUiical  Bmj9,  f  Esaay  III. 
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perity  of  fats  slate.  This  interest,  though  for  a  while  it  may  be  coDoealed 
from  his  eyes,  or  overruled  by  opposite  passions,  can  never  be  long  hidden 
from  him;  bat  must  always,  m  the  long  run,  force  itself  upon  his  attention, 
and  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  guide  of  his  conduct.  The  government  of  the 
most  despotic  princes  offers  constant  examples  of  a  submission  to  that 
opmioD,  which  can  scarcely  there  make  itself  heard ;  and  not  a  few  instances 
of  obedience  to  ^e  voice,  which,  from  its  resistless  power  over  divans  them- 
selves, has  been  emphatically  called  the  voice  of  God.  A  dieck  is  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  violence  of  royal  passions,  and  a  guide  or  regulator  for  the 
movements  of  even  a  despot's  caprice.  In  the  free  governments  of  modem 
Enrope,  however,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  direct ;  the  voice  of  the 
nation  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  general  obeyed,^- 
the  only  doubl  being  as  to  the  particular  Kne  of  conduct  which  that  voice 
and  wiU  direcl. 

1.  As  almost  all  princes  rule  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  and  must  execute 

Iheir  decrees  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of  deputies ;  the  connexion 

of  Chose  men  with  the  people  at  iarge^-^their  responsibility  to  their  country 

— Ihe  odium  and  personal  danger  which  attach  to  a  failure  of  any  plan 

execofed  by  their  intervention,  whether  suggested  by  their  councils  or  not 

— must  quicken  their  perception  of  every  national  danger,  and  embolden 

them  Id  withstand,  in  the  cabinet,  any  perniciods  measure  dictated  by  the 

ienoraDoe  or  caprice  of  their  master.    Where  so  many  must  thus,  in  some 

4iegree,  coocur  in  every  act  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  so  many  are  re- 

gfwBiWe,  io  the  eyes  of  the  country,  for  every  abuse  in  the  government,  it 

W  Bamtfest  that  the  chances  of  tiilful  misrule,  through  the  unprincipled 

caftice,  or  rashness,  or  levity,  or  passions  of  a  single  monarch,  are  consi- 

denMy  ^minished ;  and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  in  its  relations 

Io  ferelga  stales,  can  only  be  lost  sight  of  or  thwarted  during  casual  intervals, 

whea  Ibe  ministers  are  utterly  careless  of  popular  opinion  in  comparison  of 

fbek  master's  will,  and  the  tyrant  is  so  short-sighted,  and  so  corrupted  by 

his  mfofftonate  sftoation,  as  to  despise  his  best  interests,  and  disregard  bis 

chief  danger.    The  actual  responsibility  of  every  minister  to  the  country, 

et CO  ID  governments  the  most  unprincipled  and  despotic,  and  the  submission 

of  the  sovereign  to  Ae  will  of  the  people,  however  debased,  is  proved  by  so 

many  striking  focis  of  common  notoriety,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

ftile'lbem  hi  illostration  of  the  foregoing  remarks.    '*  The  Soldan  of  Egypt," 

»y*  Ifr.  Hume,*  '•  or  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harmless 

aibfeGts,  like  brute  beasts,  against  their  sentiments  and  inclinations ;  but  he 

iic»tat  least  have  led  his  Mamelukes  or  praetorian  bands,  like  men,by  their 

(ifwoa.  "*    There  is  evidently  somewhat  of  inconsistency  between  the  two 

jwrli  of  this  proposition  ;  for,  unless  those  Mamelukes  and  prntorian  guards 

«ne  90  Dumeroiis  as  to  command  the  whole  state,  and  so  separated  from 

^  rest  ni  the  commonwealth  as  to  participate  in  no  disgree  in  their  feelings, 

aad  flo  be  alfogether  unconnected  with  their  wrongs,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 

V«c  ran  they  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  national  opinion.    At  any 

rue,  although,  in  the  domMfiV  concerns  of  Egypt  or  Rome,  the  interests  of 

the  two  orders  might  be  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  those  of  the 

people  be  neglected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  external  relations  of 

the  state,  the  two  classes  formed  but  one  body,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 

«hole  were  the  same.    The  caprice  of  the  soldan,  or  emperor,  then,  could 

*  E!»My  !V.  on  ihe  Principles  of  Oof eminent. 
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never,  fur  aoy  length  of  time,  stifle  or  disobey  the  Yoioe  of  tliose  bandit 
whom  he  had  to  guide  by  their  good^will,  and  nue  by  their  opinion  ;  that  is, 
by  partly  yielding  to,  and  partly  directing,  their  wishes. 

In  the  most  despotic  goyernments  of  the  East,  the  fury  of  a  mob  frequently 
obtains  a  change  of  ministers,  which  is  always  a  change  of  measures.  The 
visier  who  commands  a  vanquished  army,  who  advisas  an  unprosperous 
war«  or  concludes  a  disadvantageous  peace,  is  generally  bowstringed  at  the 
first  murmurs  of  the  mob,  and  his  body  thrown  to  appease  them.  This  is  a 
aacrifice  made  by  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs  to  the  will  of  the  most 
enslaved  people  in  the  world.  The  power  of  the  Grand  Signior,  which  lays 
every  Mussulman  prostrate  at  his  feet,  does  not  extend  to  the  enacting  of 
any  law  which  might  add  to  the  taxes  of  the  empire.  He  may  ci^ush  the 
proudest  of  his  badiaws,  and  squease  from  the  richest  of  his  oftioers  e\ei*y 
particle  of  their  accumulated  wealth  :  he  may  bowstring  thousands,  whom 
ancient  opinion  and  religious  prejudice  has  taught  to  heOeve  that  their  lives 
were  made  for  his  sport :  but  be  dares  not  issue  any  regular  ordinance  for 
a  single  general  impost ;  or  the  same  people,  who,  in  the  strange  eootra* 
dictions  of  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  had  kissed  the  axe  that  was  lifted 
against  their  lives,  would  now  raise  their  united  voice  with  a  force  powerful 
to  shake  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  seraglio. 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wished  to  invert  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  from  an  unnatural  antipathy  to  the  Tzarowitch, 
whose  rights  had  formerly  been  in  some  degree,  acknowledged,  he  did  not 
think  it  sufficient  to  issue  an  express  edict,  declaring  the  power  <rf  the  Emperor 
to  fix  upon  any  successor  that  he  chose.    He  began,  by  accustoming  the 
minds  of  men  to  such  an  unsettled  and  arbitrary  mode  of  inheritance  in  cases 
of  private  property.    He  published  a  previous  ordinance,  obliging  each 
father  to  bequeath  his  whole  real  property  to  one  of  his  children,  leaviog 
him  the  choice  of  his  heir.'    This  singular  barbarian,  notwithstanding  the 
many  vices  that  stained  his  character,  and  the  constant  crueltiea  in  which 
his  reign  was  spent,  had  the  merit  of  beginning  the  civilisation  of  his  boundless 
empire*     He  wished  to  raise  his  sayage  and  enslaved  people  to  the  rank  of 
men ;  and  the  ordinance  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  an  instance  of  sub- 
mission to  their  will,  from  a  real  or  supposed  necessity,  and  from  a  wish  to 
brii^  about  a  change  in  their  opinions.    The  succeeding  Tzars  have  adopted 
a  regular  mode  of  receiving  the  opinions  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlight- 
ened part  of  their  subjects,  and  of  imposing  a  ch^k  on  their  own  authority. 
Upon  a  new  and  general  law  being  drawn  up,  the  ukase  containing  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  each  of  the  gtmernmenU ;  and  the  viceroys  may  assemble  the 
different  courU  to  consider  it.     If  they  unanimoasly  disapprove,  they  may 
present  a  repreeentatian  against  it  to  the  Senate.    The  law  is  reconsidered, 
and  is  not  obligatory  on  the  realm,  until  another  ordinance  has  been  issued, 
confirming  the  former.*    The  silly  passion  for  legislation  which  dislinguisliod 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II. ,  produced  many  laws  disagreeable  to  the  people :  and 
although  the  whole  tenor  of  that  weak  monarch's  reign  demonstrates  how  little 
he  was  disposed  to  recognise  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  yet  those  obnoxious 
regulations  were  generally  abrogateid  almost  as  soon  as  passed.    While  he 
was  dragooning  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  into  a  surrender  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges,  and  purposely  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  his  constituents  in  the  Imperial  diet,  be  could  not  obtain  the  acquics— 

*  Tooke'«  Rusamm  Enpire,  yoL  u.  p.  395. 
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eenoe  of  Aitttria  ( where  bis  power  is  absolute  by  law )  in  a  trifling  and 
absurd  regpiatioa  prescribing  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  in  lime*pits  : 
and  the  disoonlenl  of  that  part  of  bis  empire  obliged  him  to  abandon  this  idle 


9.  It  mml  he  evident  U>  every  one,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  theory 

afiatenMtional  relations  has  been  supposed  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 

find  prnclpies,  is,  the  apparently  small  number  of  men  concerned  in  regu- 

Mng  ibe  external  policy  of  states.    Where  a  great  body  of  people  are  nearly 

intereaied,  and  take  a  part  in  each  measure;  where  their  consent,  advice, 

or  acqaieseeoee,  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  every  plan,  it  is  clear  that 

there  is  always  a  much  smaller  chance  of  capricious  and  irregular  operations 

bong  earned  tbroagh,  then  where  one  or  two  individnals  only  are  con- 

eemad.     Il  is  a  remark  of  M achiavel,  distingoished  by  his  usual  acuteness 

and  proffnidily,  that  although,  in  matters  of  general  discussion,  the  people 

are  oQea  mialakeii,  yet,  in  matters  reduced  to  particulars,  they  are  most 

senaiblo  and  jndieioQs;  that  the  prince  is  much  more  apt  to  be  ungrateful, 

botti  thioiigh  avaiJee  and  suspicion,  than  the  people ;  that  the  multitude  is 

geaerafly  both  wiser  and  more  constant  ttian  the  prince ;  and  that  those  leagues 

or  coofiaderaeies  are  more  to  be  trusted,  which  are  made  with  free  slates, 

Ihaa  Utose  which  are  made  with  princes.    For  the  demonstration  of  these 

naportant  and  curious  propositions,  both  by  reasoning  and  illustration,  we 

refer  oar  readers  to  the  discourses  of  the  Florentine  secretary,f  more  par- 

linMy  Hie  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  which  Ismost  in  consonance 

Wh  cor  ivreaent  reasoning,  and  contains  as  strict  a  demonstration  of  the 

fsiaiiple^  as  any  that  we  meet  with  in  geometry,  making  allowance  f6r  the 

nature  of  the  evidence,  i    As  we  have  shown  that  in  all  states, 

free  or  enslaved,  the  regulation  of  public  afikirs  is,  in  some  degree, 

by  poblic  opinion,  and  that  the  most  despotic  princes  are  not  free 

lis  iaSoence,  eittier  directly,  or  through  their  subordinate  agents;  It 

■flf  lie  inferred,  that  the  principles  of  the  Italian  stal^man  are  applicable, 

in  ssne  meaaare,  to  the  movements  of  all  independent  communities ;  and 

dtti  tm  external  as  well  as  internal  aflfairs  of  states  are  the  more  steady, 

fteaKMe  redocible  to  certain  laws,  the  greater  the  number  of  men  is  to 

nanagrment  those  affairs  are  intrusted,  and  the  more  extensive  the 

whose  opinion  or  will  aflfecis  that  management. 

A.  The  relative  interest  of  diflferent  nations  are  affected  by  various  clr- 

eillier  unalterable,  or  only  sibwiy  alteraMe,  in  their  relative 

and  domestic  state.    The  knowledge  and  comparison  of  those 

form  the  foundation  of  the  science,  the  principles  of  which 

ae  are  now  coasideiing;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  this  knowledge  must  be 

af  «  dffieolt  acquisition  as  it  is  imp<H*tant  and  practically  useful.    For,  In 

lo  kave  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any  power,  it  is  neces- 

la  be  acquainted  with  the  clrcomstances,  not  only  of  that  nation,  but 

ike  rest  which  compose  die  European  commonwealth;  to  learn  ac- 

fheir  politieal  state;  to  investigate  their  national  characters  and 

;  Id  eonsolt  minutely  their  statistical  situation ; — so  intimately  is  the 

power  (the  pmiutmeeJUdtlraHw  of  the  foreign  politicians)  blended 

Ihe  Ittlemal  force,  and  the  relative  position  with  the  insulated  state  of 


ma,  HOMmie  i  luwguue,  fom.  tr.  p.  47S.  4io.  edit. 
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any  eouiiiry .  The  temporary  eircumstaDces  of  (hodiflSurent  powers  deserve 
also  to  be  considered  in  a  practical  point  of  view;*«-the  court  intrigues; 
leading  characters  of  the  military  or  political  departBients;  and  the  distin- 
guished  men  in  the  literary  world.  These  make  up,  in  the  great  hook  of 
politics,  what  may  be  called  the  cba{)ter  of  accidents ;  and  it  is  a  chapter 
which  perpetually  sets  all  the  inferences  and  calculations  of  the  other  partsat 
defiance.  Except  this  last  head — and  it  is  obvious  that  every  other  branch  o( 
the  subject  is  general  and  reducible  to  fixed  principles — the  circumstances 
which  we  have  enumerated  are  of  a  general  and  invariable  nature,  or  they  vary 
slowly  and  regularly,  or  according  to  certain  laws«  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  political  philosopher  to  ascertain.  The  last  kind  of  eircumslances 
which  we  mentioned  are,  indeed,  more  irregular,,  and  their  disturbing  force 
is  not  denied .  But,  in  considering  the  eiTects  of  the  former,  we  must  lay  out 
of  view  these  deranging  causes,  as  we  demonstrate  ( in  Dynamios )  the  pro- 
perties of  the  mechanical  |)owers,  without  taking  into  view  the  effects  of 
friction,  or  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which  the  powers  operate.  lo 
a  practical  point  of  view»  those  disturbing  causes  must  be  carefully  weighed ; 
and  to  investigate  them  is  tlie  business  of  the  lawgiver,  the  prince  himself, 
his  ministers  of  state,  with  the  agents  in  diplomatic  affairs  :  in  a  word,  of 
the  practical  politician  or  statesman ;  a  character  of  distinguished  rank  in 
every  country — filling  at  once  the  most  dignified  and  diffi(»iit  place  which 
man  can  occupy,  and  very  little  deserving  of  those  ill-tempered  invectives 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  been  pleased  to  heap  upon  it,  in  a  fit  of  peevishness, 
not  unnatural  to  one  who  had  seen  how  very  seldom  this  gteat  and  impor- 
tant character  has  been  adequately  supported.* 

That  such  disturbing  causes  do  eiist,  to  afiEeci  the  f(^eign  relations  of 
every  state,  is  no  more  an  argument  against  the  science  of  which  we  are 
treating,  than  the  undoubted  existence,  and  effects  of  causes  exactly  similar 
in  the  domestic  policy  of  stales  is  a  reason  for  denying  (what  no  one  now 
Uiinks  of  doubting)  that  the  principles  of  government  are  reducible  to  a  ge- 
neral and  certain  science.  The  degree  of  vigour  inherent  in  any  form  of 
government,  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people,  the  influence  of  the  pri- 
Tileged  orders  upon  the  great  engine  of  the  stale, — all  these  are  Uahle  to  be 
affected  every  moment,  and  are  actually  affected,  by  the  character  of  the 
leaders  in  the  different  departments  of  the  constitution;  yet  no.one»  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  has  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  a  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democratical  government  are  reducible  to  certain  genesal  prin- 
ciples, and  that  the  nature  of  government  in  general  i^  a  subject  of  scientific 
enquiry. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  affairs  of  nations  are  much  less  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
accidental  events  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  death  of  a  civil  or  military 
chief,  who  had  supported  the  greatness  of  a  state  by  the  vigour  andwisdom 
of  his  councils,  or  the  glory  of  his  arms,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  cause  of  great 
change  in  the  relative  importance  of  tl)at  country.  Great  men  rise  in.  certain 
circumstances;  they  are  disciplined  in  particular  schools;  they  train  up  .suc- 
cessors for  themselves ;  they  are  called  forth  by  certain  emergencies  in  public 
affairs.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  great  systems,  either  civil  or  mi- 
litary— in  the  extensive  governments,  or  vast  regular  armies  of  modern  times, 

*  Our  Kaden  will  be  amused  wiib  the  litUe  fueoe  of  iU-humour  whtoh  %hk  tnilf  gnat  nrno  vente 
upon  the  ataleaman  or  politiciao,  in  tlie  paanRC  here  alluded  to.  He  ealla  btRi,  ■**  am  iiuidhus 
mtd  crajlly  animal ;  ^  forgeitiug,  surely,  that  Ciesar,  Cato,  DemoslheDes,  Richelieu,  and  HMioy 
others,  who  have  made  the  world  tremble  at  their  names,  or  re?«re  ibcir  memory,  must  be  ran|;eo 
in  ibb  tery  clasa.— IFeo/M  tff^aiiotu^  book  iv.  cha|i.  3. 
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an  tin  infum^kxM  of  whidi  are  combiiied,  and  mutually  dependeot  one  upon* 
aaollier.  As  flbme  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of  many  per-- 
aoBBoflliesaaiehabita  and  cast  of  talents,  their  success  must  always  depend  on 
Ihe  aaknof  omd  whose  abilities  and  experience  in  their  arts  are  extensive.  If 
the  geaaral  or  the  statesman  fall,  his  place  will  be  GUed  by  someof  those  whose 
tafenlslnve  asaisted  him  in  subordinate  branches  of  employment;  and  the 
asBSlani  defoasd  for  merit  in  a  certain  department  will  generally  excite  men 
^  ^PP'y  their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  excellence  so  much  wanted, 
~  ao  spiemtidly  rewarded.  Great  occasions  draw  into  public  life  such 
hskre  long  been  labouring  to  fit  themselves  for  their  station ;  and  new 
talcfllSy  new  powers,  frequently  spring  up  in  a  man's  mind,  when  he  is 
placed  in  a  situation  of  pre-eminent  difficulty  and  splendour  sufficient  to 
call  them  forth.  The  great  object  of  every  nation  should  be,  to  remove 
every  impediment  or  check  which  may  prevent  such  men  from  rising  into 
tiie.staiioQa  for  which  iheir  natural  or  acquired  faculties  render  them  fit. 
Under  a  free  government,  the  restrictions  upon  the  rise  of  real  merit  are 
nradi  fewer  Ifaaa  ooder  a  despotism ;  and  the  cliance  of  preferment  ts  ex- 
tended to  a  much  wider  circle.  In  those  countries,  then,  much  less  conse- 
qmmee  may  be  attached  to  the  existence  or  to  the  loss  of  a  particular  man. 
it  is  tddom  that  vre  meet  with  Fleurys,  or  Turgots,  or  BernstofTs,  or  Has- 
;  hot  a  Walpole,  or  a  Pitt,  is,  happily  for  mankind,  frequently  repro- 
in  the  course  of  an  age.  Thus  the  appearance  of  those  illustrious 
ia  whoee  hands  the  fale  of  nations  are  placed,  is  much  less  re- 
by  accident  than  is  generally  supposed,  more  especially  in  modern 
and  in  free  atal^.  It  follows  that,  even  in  that  branch  of  foreign  po- 
^  which  we  have  denominated  the  chapter  of  accidents,  some  principles 
mil  he  traced ;  and  less  is  to  be  imputed  to  blind  hazard  than  most  men  are 
at  firttayi  lo  imagine*  May  we  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  time  is  approach- 
ing faot  npidly,  or  by  violent  changes,  but  slowly  and  quietly,  like  all  those 
of  nature  which  tend  to  the  substantial  improvement  of  the 
),  when  the  establishment  of  equal  rights,  and  rational  systems  of 
government  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  shall  diminish  yet  farther 
Ihe  conaeqoences  attached  to  the  caprices  and  accidental  fates  of  individuals, 
and  chali  reduce  to  complete  order  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  in- 
temmrse  cif  nations*  ao  as  to  subject  their  whole  movements  to  certain  ge- 
and  invariable  laws,  to  reduce  every  eccentricity  of  course,  and  to 
ail  accidental  inequalities  or  alterations  in  the  system.* 
We  hare  now  finished  the  general  observations  which  we  purposed  to 
*  apon  the  nature  and  first  principles  of  the  science — a  practical 
iMT  application  of  which  is  now  before  us.  f  Before  offering  our  par- 
remarks  upon  this  work,  we  have  yet  to  call  our  readers'  attention 
nf  the  propositions  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  is 
we  shall  arrange  them  so  as  to  exliibit  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of 

*  ne  faf^iroiiig  gencrml  oonehisioo*  nit  tanetioaed  bjr  the  high  authority  of  oar  oounli^maii 
Oiiiwut.    Had  he  added  the  demooatration  of  a  propoaitioo,  Mmpiy  enunciated  in  hia 
woik  oo  the  PhiloBOphy  of  the  Human  Mind  (chap.  ir.  sect.  8.),  the  abore  enquiry 
e  been  rendered  unnecenaary. 

CvrefoiBK  remarka  may  appear  to  our  readers  unconnected  with  the  particular  works  of 
mmA  ^mvitr.  But  we  muiit  observe^  thai  tlie  notea  of  Segur  (the  only  new  part  of  the  pub- 
)  are*  ham  beginning  to  end,  a  Ntaiemcnt  of  the  principles  aboye  refuted,  tiz.  that,  in  this 
ef  policies,  ail  must  be  ascribed  to  the  particolar  diaraoters  and  fortunes  of  indiridaals. 
b  Mjy  cxAasfning  this;  we  have  therefore  oonpleteiy  exaauned  the  leading  docUrines  of  this  work. 
b  ■■/  be  preper  to  add,  that  the  workt  of  which  Se^ur's  edition  is  now  before  us,  has  excited 
beotioo  OD  the  Cooliaeat  thaio  amr  political  publication  of  the  present  day  ;  and  that  it  is 
by  all  smtiMu,  aa  a  ■naiml  of  one  f eiy  importaRt  branch  of  their  science. 
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the  work  before  us,  though  in  a  more  geaoral  way»  and  upon  a  more  com- 
|>rehenuve  plan,  than  can  be  found  in  thai  treatise  itself,  which  Is  prtnci- 
pally  de&cient  in  fundameotai  principles  and  extensiTe  Tiews.  We  ha^e, 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  insisted  the  more  at  large  on  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  external  policy  of  nations  to  certain  general  principles ;  beeauae, 
besides  the  direct  negation  of  this  proposition  by  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  k 
has  been  very  much  the  custom  of  inferior  politicians,  and  of  the  common 
run  of  mankind,  more  particulariy  in  Great  Britain,  to  decry  such  specula- 
tions as  vain  and  illusive ;  to  hold  them  up  as  objects  fit  only  for  the  pedantie 
statist  of  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  to  describe  them  as  points  which 
should  be  settled  by  the  finical,  and  too  often  contemptible  characters,  who 
are  generally  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  nations,  and  who  have  brought 
a  sort  of  ridicule  upon  the  very  name  of  diplomacy.  The  gravest  subject 
that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  (intimately  connected  indeed  with  our 
present  enquiry,  though  not  altogether  of  the  same  kind  with  it),  Ihe  htm 
4^nati9nB,  has  been  exposed  to  a  similar  contempt.  Montesquieu  himself, 
lawyer  and  historian  as  he  was,  has,  with  his  usual  passion  for  an  epigram, 
grossly  misrepresented  a  subject  as  important  and  refined  as  any  in  his  own 
department  of  municipal  jurisprudence.  He  seriously  explains  *'  the  Ibua* 
dalion  of  international  law,"  by  telling  us,  "that  the  whole  system  is  a  set 
of  obvious  corollaries  to  a  maxim  in  ethics— that,  in  war,  nations  should  do  as 
little  injury,  and  in  peace  as  much  good,  to  each  other,  as  is  consistent  with 
their  individual  safety."  Without  asking  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
author  of  this  witticism  should  ever  have  heard  of  the  insults  of  flags,  the 
precedence  of  states,  nay,  the  whole  admitted  causes  of  justifiable  war,  and 
admitting  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system  may  be  strained  so  as  to  come  under 
the  general  proposition,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  with  great  deference 
to  so  high  a  name,  that  such  obBervations  are  extremely  useless  and  unsatis- 
lactory ;  that  we  learn  from  this  remark  nothing  which  can  give  the  slightest 
hint  of  the  nature  of  public  law;  that  it  is  as  instructive  as  if  one  ignorant  of 
mathematics  were  to  say,  '*  the  whole  of  this  troublesome  science  consnle 
of  obvious  corollaries  from  a  very  easy  axiom—* whatever  is,  is."  In  tbie 
manner  might  all  science  be  simplified ;  and  learners,  who  knew  what "  o»^ 
rellarj^"  was,  might  be  charmed  to  hear  that  they  had  but  one  proposition 
to  learn  and  remember,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  "ooielfapry  "  from  it. 

We  trust  thatthe  remarks  already  stated  will  suffice  to  evince  how  mis— 
taken  are  all  such  views  of  foreign  policy  or  international  law;  that  those 
sciences  will  appear  strictly  reducible  to  certain  general  principles,  and  lead- 
ing to  important  applications ;  that,  those  subjects  will  be  found  highly 
refined  and  delicate,  and  as  fully  deserving  of  minute  investigation  as  any 
within  the  range  of  the  human  intellect.  As  we  proceed,  fur&ier  illustra- 
tions of  these  remarks  will  occur  to  set  their  truth  in  a  still  stronger  point 
of  view. 

i .  Treaties  or  pwbHe  paction  are  the  solemn  and  authentic  expressions 
of  certain  agreements,  which  the  governments  of  friendly  or  neutral  pow~ 
era  have  entered  into  for  their  mutual  advantage.  In  so  far  as  refers  to  our 
present  subject,  they  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds — amicable,  dtfenwite^  of- 
finsive  and  d^/imatve.  The  first  are  simple  cessations  of  hostilities ;  the 
next  are  agreements  of  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  attack  from  a  third 
power;  and  the  last  are  more  strict  unions  of  interest,  for  the  accomplish-^ 
ment  cl  certain  otyects  mutually  beneficial.  The  second  are  seldom  pure 
andunmingled.    Many  treaties  bear  the  name  of  defensive,  which,  by 
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^ret  articles,  or  more  commoDly  by  mutual  understandiog,  and  not  un- 
frequenlJy  by  Che  express  tenor  of  the  stipulations,  are  strictly  of  the  lat- 
ter kind;  and,  in  general,  a  paction  dona ^de  defensive  has  a  tendency  to 
brin^  about  one  of  the  more  intimate  and  eBfectual  kind. 

The  monopolising  and  jealous  spirit  of  mercantile  policy,  in  modern 
times,  has  added  to  the  kinds  of  treaties  just  now  mentioned  a  fourth, 
&BOWD  by  die  name  of  eammerciai;  of  which  the  object  is,  to  settle  a  cer- 
Uin  rate  of  trade  between  the  high  oontractmg  parties;  or  (what  comes  to 
the  same  tiling)  to  grant  each  other  certain  privileges  of  buying  and  selling, 
refused  to  other  slates.  These  treaties  are  in  every  case  absurd ;  they  are 
meant  to  restrain  tbat^ which  ought  in  its  nature  to  be  free,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated only  by  the  unrestricted  operations  of  private  traders :  they  relate  to 
SQl^ects  in  whidi  no  government  ought  ever  to  concern  itself  :  they  are 
only  loleTable,  when  their  object  is  the  abolition  of  restrictions  formerly 
imposed  by  tootish  rulers,  or  gradually  arising  from  the  prejudices  of  tho 
people. 

All  treaties  hxre  been  exposed  to  the  invectives  and  sarcasms  of  those 
wlio  da  not  doly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  institution.    They  are  bits  of 
parchment,  and  may  be  torn ;  they  are  made  by  men  of  peace  in  their 
closets,  and  may  be  Tiolated  by  soldiers  in  the  field;  they  are  deeds  by  which 
slates  aBeei  to  bind  themselves,  while  no  court  of  public  law  exists  in  whicli 
the  party  flailing  may  be  compelled  to  perform  his  part ;  they  are  intended 
to  check  the  ambition  of  princes  or  commonwealths,  but  they  are  to  be  ob- 
«rved  by  diose  who  feel  the  checks,  and  may  in  a  moment  throw  tliem  off. 
'*  Give  me/' said  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  true  spirit  of  these  reasons — ' '  Give 
me/' said  the  General,  when  he  saw  that  his  allies  were  slow  to  fulfil  con- 
made  against  their  obvious  interests,  and  refusing  to  gratify  his 
,  against  their  own  safety  and  beyond  their  means — "  Give  me  a 
liMaiianirf soldiers ;  they  will  do  more  than  a  thousand  treaties."    If  all 
jfaipf  were  ruled  by  general  officers,  this  sentiment  would  indeed  be  accu- 
ralely  trae.     In  Chat  case,  a  corporal  would  be  a  much  more  important 
than  a  publicist  or  an  ambassador;  but  he  would  also  be  more 
than  a  municipal  judge  or  jurisconsult;  for  all  municipal  law. 
as  wett  as  all  public  law,  would  yield  to  the  truncheon  and  the  bayonet. 
The  Mme  sentiment  would  hoM  good,  also,  of  all  such  treaties  as  those  en- 
tered iolo  about  the  time  of  Eugene,  and  those  to  which  he  evidently  al- 
ludes— treaties  evidently  disadvantageous  to  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
sad  wholly  beneficial  to  the  others.    But  it  happens  that,  in  the  present 
of  society,  generals  receive  their  commission  to  act,  and  their  orders  to 
from  men  strongly  Interested  in  the  preservation  of  pacific  relations 
— is  the  maintenance  of  Uie  national  faith — ^in  the  existence  of  a  public  code, 
So  whieh  all  parties  may  at  all  times  appeal. 
If,  hy  sudi  declamatory  arguments,  it  is  meant  to  demc^istrate  that  trea- 
wSi  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  maintain  peace  or  alliances — ^lo 
the  independence  of  states — to  ensure  success  in  war — we  must 
the  portion ;  for  we  certainly  never  imagined  that  an  ambassador's 
«al  and  sob^ription  communicated  to  the  skin  of  a  dead  sheep  the  faculty 
•if  tranqnillising  or  rousing  the  public  mind,  levying  armies,  gaining  bs^ttles, 
taking  towns.    We  would  trust  more  to  its  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
than  of  a  statesman,  to  produce  those  edects.    But  that  such  so- 
eouTentioRS  as  lead  to  treaties,  and  such  discussions  as  attend  them  in 
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the  nations  contracting — 9ach  ratifications  as  finish  them-— such  ideas  of 
pledge  and  form  as  they  are  uniformly  supposed  to  convey, — ^tbatall  those 
circumstances  have  a  most  powerful  influence,  we  cannot  ^conceive  ques- 
tionable by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  man  ^  or  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  Independent  of  the  spirit,  indeed,  with  which  those 
conventions  were  made,  the  mere  paction  is  but  a  bit  ot  parchment.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  spirit  which  extorted  the  Magna  Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus, 
those  records  of  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  our  ancestors  would  be  mo^ 
unavailing  to  the  liberties  of  the  present  generation.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  conventional  signs — legal  modes  of  expressing  a  bargain-^cer-- 
tain  solemn  acts,  the  performance  of  which  intimates  to  the  world  that  cer- 
tain intentions  were  perfected  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time-^H^er* 
tain  deeds,  leaving  a  record  which  may  refresh  the  memory  of  the  parties, 
and  to  which  the  party  fulfilling  may  appeal.  Neither  the  treaties  oi  West- 
phalia ( now,  unhappily,  a  matter  of  history),  nor  the  Magna' Charta,  can 
be  enforced  directly  by  ihe  mandate  of  any  human  Court,  superior  to  both 
parties.  If  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them  were  materially  al— 
tered,  they  would  both  become  obsolete ;  as,  indeed,  the  former  has  adready 
become.  While  no  material  change  takes  place,  they  stand  on  record  be- 
fore the  whole  worid,  td  animate  the  parties  contracting— to  check  them  in 
their  conduct  on  their  honour  and  good  faith — lo  show  the  surrounding 
nations  what  compacts  have  been  made—* and  to  hold  up  to  execration 
those  that  break  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  stability  of  every  treaty  is,  the  mutual  advuitage 
of  the  parties.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  the  Florentine  Secretary,  that,  even 
after  the  most  unequal  contest,  no  peace  between  nations  can  ever  be  solid 
by  which  one  nation  gains  much  more  than  the  other.  If  the  one  gaina 
much  real  good,  and  the  other  only  obtains  safety  from  total  ruin,  the  peace 
will  be  broken,  either  by  the  former,  as  soon  as  her  power  is  recruited 
enough  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  or  by  the  latter,  as  soon  as 
she  has  breathed  a  little,  and  can  hope  to  regain  her  lost  ground.  All  such 
foolish  treaties  are  rather  conventions  of  truce  than  of  peace.  They  were 
one  great  means  of  conquest  used  by  the  Romans :  they  are  rendered 
less  frequent  in  modem  times,  by  the  principles  of  the  balancing  system. 

The  observation  of  Machiavel  may  be  extended  to  alliances  in  general 
between  nations.  The  leagues,  particularly  those  of  a  nature  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  have  generally  owed  their  Instability  to  a  necessary  die- 
union  of  parties,  arising  from  eadi  possessing  views  radically  incompatible 
with  those  of  the  others ;  views,  properly  speaking,  secondary  to  the  main 
object  of  the  convention,  but  more  interesting  and  more  binding  to  the  in- 
dividual party  than  any  views  of  the  common  cause. 

The  remarks  made  above  apply  to  those  subsidiary  obligations  entered 
into  by  nations  not  shrietly  ooncerned  in  the  stipulations,  in  which  the  ac- 
ceding powers  guarantee  the  treaty  or  bargain  to  support  the  party  imple- 
menting against  all  infractions  by  the  other.  These  are  generally  modified 
by  the  disposition  of  all  parties  at  the  time  of  the  requisition  to  fulfil  being 
made  to  the  parties  guarantees.  They  dire  the  refinement  of  the  modern 
system  of  interference. 

2  The  circumstances  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  European  powers— 
their  proximity,  their  constant  intercourse,  their  rivalry,  and  the  uniform 
desire  that  all  princes  have  to  extend  their  dominions — render  it  absolutely 
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that  no  one  power  should  view  with  indifference  the  doiOestic 
aflairs  of  the  rest,  more  particularly  those  affairs  which  have  a  reference  to 
the  increase  or  consolidation  of  national  resources. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  information,  the  institution  of  ambas- 
sadors has  been  adopted,  or  o{ privileged  epiee,  as  they  have  been  called  by 
witty  men,  with  much  the  same  propriely  of  speech  as  would  mark  the 
personage  who  should  be  pleased  to  call  Generals  master-butchers,  or  Judges 
hangnaen.  From  the  institution  of  ambassadors,  an  essential  and  peculiar 
part  of  the  modern  system,  have  resulted  the  important  consequences*-a 
constant  ioleroomrse  between  the  two  governments;  frequent  opportunities 
of  detecting  and  preventing  hostile  measures  or  artifices;  and  ^till  moref^e- 
qoent  ooeasioos  of  avoiding  ruptures  by  timely  complaint,  and  explanation 
or  redress.  The  natural  effects  of  the  system  to  which  this  matter  has  been 
reduced,  are  certainty  the  prevention  of  wars,  and  the  systematisiog  of  the 
grand  art  of  padfieation . 

The  relative  influence  of  the  national  changes  that  htfppen  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other  parts,  might  be  illustrated  by  a 
variety  of  hcts  from  modem  history.    That  influence  seems  to  be  founded 
oo  natural  arcnmstances,  and  wholly  independent  of  all  theory  or  system. 
Thus,  lo  take  an  obvious  instance  :-*-As  soon  as  the  grand  improvement  of 
•Candiog  armies  had  been  introduced  into  Europe,  it  was  extended,  in  France, 
by  the  ambition  of  the  King,  to  the  keeping  of  large  forces  always  in  pay ; 
and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring  states,  not  as  a  useful 
inveolioD  of  policy,  for  securing  the  prince's  power,  but  as  a  measure  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  nations  exposed  to  the  new  power  with  which  this 
chttfe  armed  the  French  Ring.    A  circumstance  not  so  obvious,  in  the 
holory  of  the  formation  of  most  of  the  European  states,  presents  an  illus- 
tration, equally  striking,  of  the  principle  which  we  have  stated.    There  can 
he  no  doahc  that  the  consolidation  of  the  smaller  dynasties  into  which  the 
SBennt  empires  were  once  divided,  took  place,  in  all,  about  the  same 
period.    The  united  empire  of  the  Frank  under  Charlemagne  was  too  for- 
audable  a  neighbour  to  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  divided  power  which 
were  then  presented  on  all  sides— by  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Northern 
kio^ioms.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  half  a 
eenlory,  all  the  great  unions  took  place  of  which  the  present  nations  of 
Etfrooe  are  composed.    The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  completed  at  the 
Hid  of  the  eighth  century ;  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  united  under  Egbert,  first 
Ring  of  England,  in  827;  the  Picts  and  Scots,  by  Kenneth  II.,  first  King  of 
Seotland,  in  838;  the  Norwegian  petty  lordships  into  one  kingdom,  by 
Harold  Harfager,  in  875 ;  and  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  under  one 
King  of  Spain,  nearly  about  the  same  period.    The  more  contiguous  of 
ffeoas  slates  were  consolidated  at  the  very  same  time ;  the  rest  within  a  few 
years  afterwards. 

The  right  of  national  interference  (a  late  refinement  of  this  right  of  pro- 
portioiiai  improvement)  has,  like  all  other  valuable  and  sacred  principles, 
breo  cadled  la  question.  It  has  been  denied,  that  the  total  overthrow  of  all 
fpfslar  government  in  the  greatest  nation  of  Europe ;  the  abolition  of  every 
^iutary  restraint  upon  the  operations  of  the  multitude;  the  erection  of  a 
atandbrd  to  which  every  thing  rebellious  and  unprincipled  might  repair;  the 
open  avowal  of  anarchy,  atheism,  and  oppression,  as  a  public  creed ; — it  has 
been  desiied,  that  the  existence  of  this  grand  nuisance  gave  the  vicinage  (to 

Mr.  Burke's  apposite  illustration)  a  right  to  interfere.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
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conceive  what  national  changes,  except  the  introduction  of  the  pestilcnc(^« 
could  give  a  better  right  to  Ihie  neighhourbood  to  reject  all  intercourse  wtih 
so  infected  a  mass  as  France  then  was.    And,  if  such  defensive  measures 
were  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  the  slightest  aggression  on  the 
part  of  this  neighbour  justified  that  open  war,  which  was  so  loudly  pre- 
scribed by  the  slightest  chance  of  its  leading  to  a  restoration  of  order.    The 
immense  acquisition  of  power  which  the  French  government  acquired  by 
the  revolution — ^the  general  levy  and  arming  that  immediately  took  place^^ 
would  have  justified  all  neighbours  in  extending  their  resources  upon  the 
common  principles  of  the  modern  system.    Now,  if  this  increase  of  French 
power  had  taken  place  on  the  Spanish,  instead  of  the  North  side  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  if  it  had  been,  not  a  sudden  augmentation  of  internal  resources, 
but  an  increase  of  territory  and  power  by  conquest; — ^po  one  doubts  the 
propriety  of  an  immediate  interference :  nay,  if  this  increase  had  only  been 
in  contemplation,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  consider  the  formation  of  the  plan 
as  sufficient  cause  for  war :  so  thought  our  forefathers  at  least,  when  they 
attacked  Lewis  XIV.  a  hundred  years  ago.    But  what  difference  is  there, 
as  to  foreign  states,  whether  such  an  augmentation  of  power  takes  place  at 
fhe  expense  of  the  Spanish,  the  Bourbons,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  other  branch 
of  that  illustrious  house?  whether  this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  one 
powerful  rival  neighbour  is  the  consequence  of  her  foreign  conquests,  or  of 
her  rapid  internal  changes?  whether  the  addition  is  drawn  from  the  pillaged 
provinces  of  Spain^  or  the  overthrow  of  the  peaceful  institutions,  and  the 
plunder  of  all  the  wealthy  orders  at  home?    When  such  a  sudden  and  pro- 
digious increase  of  resources  takes  place  in  one  country,  as  can  only  be 
matched  by  a  similar  revolution  developing  equal  powers  in  the  neighbouring 
nations,  those  neighbours  are  exactly  in  this  dilemma;-— either  they  must 
wade  through  all  manner  of  turbulence  anddanger,  to  the  sudden  possession 
of  resources  sufficient  to  balance  this  new.  power;  or  they  must  submit  to 
this  new  power.    One  mode  of  escape  only  remains  from  alternatives 
equally  cruel :  they  may  unite  against  this  common  nuisance— ^they  may 
interfere  and  abate  it.    If  France  had  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  who  doubts  that  Britain  and  Austria  might  have  attacked  her, 
though  neither  of  them  were  friends  of  Spain?    But  this  was  not  absolutely 
necessary :  for,  first,  they  might  have  perhaps  saved  themselves  by  defen- 
sive alliance,  and  the  peaceable  improvement  of  their  internal  resources ;  or, 
secondly,  they  might  certainly  have  acquired  in  Holland,  or  Denmark,  or 
Spain  itself,  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  that  gained  by  France.    But  the 
former  measure  would  have  been  dangerous ;  the  latter  both  dangerous  and 
unjust.     In  like  manner,  Britain  and  Austria  might  have  met  the  crisis  of 
their  affairs,  arising  from  the  new  and  sudden  acquisition  of  resources  which 
France  made  at  the  revolution.  First,  they  might  have  united  defensively  as 
ancient  allies,  and  worked  all  the  while  to  improve  their  internal  resources ; 
or,  secondly,  they  might  have  revolutionised,  and  followed  the  French 
example.     The  first,  hoover,  of  those  plans  would  have  been  dangerous; 
the  latter,  both  dangerous  and  unprincipled.    One  alternative  remained ; — 
a  union  against  the  unheard-of  nuisance. 

We  hesitate  not,  then,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  applicable  to  this 
extreme  case,  that  whenever  a  sudden  and  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
internal  structure  of  a  state,  dangerous  in  a  high  degree  to  all  neighbours, 
they  have  a  right  to  attempt,  by  hostile  interference  the  restoration  of  an 
order  of  things  safe  to  themselves;  or,  at  least,  to  counterbalance,  by  active 
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aci^ressien,  the  new  force  suddenly  acquired*  If  a  higliwayman  pulls  out 
a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  shall  we  wait  till  he  loads  and  presents  it  before  we 
kill  or  disarm  him  ?  shall  we  not  attack  him  with  like  arms  if  he  displays 
siich  weapons,  whether  he  takes  them  from  his  own  stores,  or  seizes  them 
from  some  other  person  in  our  sight  ?^  We  do  not  attack  a  neighbouring 
fMlioD  for  plundering  or  conquering  a  third  power,  because  we  wish  to 
avenge  or  redress  the  injury ;  but  b^use  we  shall  be  ourselves  affected  by 
its  coBseqaeooes.  Shall  we  be  less  injured  by  the  same  consequences, 
because  the  dangerous  power  of  doing  us  mischief  is  developed  from  its 
recesses  within,  and  not  forcibly  snatched  from  without? 

That  such  a  principle  as  we  have  now  been  considering  is  liable  to 
limitations,  we  do  not  deny :  it  is,  indeed,  only  applicable  to  extreme  cases. 
No  one  would  think  of  asserting  the  right  of  interference  to  be  applicable  in 
the  ease  of  giadual  Improvement,  however  great,  in  any  nation  ;  nor  in  the 
case  of  that  more  sudden  amelioration  which  national  resources  may  receive 
frcMD  the  operation  of  a  salutary  reform — or  a  useful  law — or  a  beneficial 
ehange  of  rulers.  We  only  think- the  right  competent  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  greal  a^randisement,  such  as  that  of  France  in  1790 ;  and  then,  we 
maintain^  that,  if  it  endangers  the  safety  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  no 
manner  of  importance  should  be  attached*  to  the  nature  of  those  circumstances 
from  whence  the  danger  has  originated.  Indeed  we  suspect  thi;^t  the 
essential,  though  not  always  avowed,  principles  of  modern  policy  would 
bear  us  oai  in  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  proposition.  We  conceive^  that 
many  of  the  alliances  of  stales,  formed  with  a  view  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  a  common  rival,  and  always  ending  in  offensive  measures,  have 
been  formed  without  any  pretext  of  violence  having  actually  been  com- 
■ntted  by  the  dreaded  power,  or  being  apprehended  from  that  quarter ;  and 
wilboat  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  source  from  whence  this  danger- 
ous stmgth  has  been  derived,  whether  from  external  acquisitions  (the  most 
eommon  case),  or  from  the  sudden  development  of  internal  resources,  or 
Cram  the  gradual  increase  of  national  strength,  while  neighbouring  slates 
were  more  dowly  increasing  or  were  losing  force.  This  increase  it  is-— 
this  comparative  strength,  which  excites  the  salutary  jealousy  of  modern 
councils  towards  nei^bouring  powers.  The  pretexts,  indeed,  for  war 
have  been  Tarious;  but  the  cause  of  such  wars  has  generally  been  the  same : 
the  pretext  has  been  adopted  in  comformity  to  ancient  usage  or  prejudices, 
or  to  humour  the  fe^ings  of  the  multitude,  and  cause  them  to  take  part,  by 
working  od  their  passions  much  more  powerfully  than  if  the  real  cause 
were  slated.  The  great  maxim  has  generally  been,  "  Obaia  principii8" — 
'*  FmienH  oeeuriie  wtorbo"  We  recommend  it  as  a  general  watchword  to 
M  BHioDS  placed  in  the  European  community — to  those,  more  especially, 
who  are  neigfiboursof  Prussia  and  France ;  above  all  we  recommend  it  to 
the  greater  powers  of  Europe,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth ;  and  to  our  country  in  particular,  whose  pre-eminent  rank 
among  them  gives  her  a  title  to  interfere  for  others,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
immediate  safety.  To  her  we  would  address  a  language  not  unknown  to 
her  children  in  former  times — the  language  of  the  balancing  system. 

••  Tu  reqere  imperiopopulos,  Romane,  memento : 
Hdt  tioi  trtmt  arle» ;  pacuque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  SHbjet{tii/f  ei  debeUarn  suprrbos.^ — Virgil.  Mn. 

*  The  docirioe  of  (he  iMbnm*  of  |M)wer  is  deduced,  by  VatcU,  from  similar  grouuds.     Vid0 
Droit  6e*  GeM,  ii? .  iii.  ch.  iii.  $  44.  et  wni. 
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3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  glaring  inconsisteDcy  in  a  syatem  which  has  for 
its  professed  object  the  preservation  of  peace,  that  according  to  its  principles 
and  technical  language,  certain  nations  are  denonunated  natural  enemeu, 
and  oUiers  tudnral  allies.    A  little  attention  to  the  meaning  of  this  propo- 
sition will  at  once  demonstrate  the  fatility  of  the  allegation,  and  lead  us  to 
one  of  the  most  general  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  international 
policy.    It  is  not  meant  by  this  phraseology  to  assert,  that  some  nations 
ought  always  to  view  each  other  with  suspicion  and  enmity.    The  intention 
of  such  a  form  of  expression  is  merely  to  state  a  very  general  and,  unfor- 
tunately, an  unquestionable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  speeie»— ^at 
nations  placed  in  certain  circumstances  are  uniformly  found  to  entertain 
lowanb  each  other  sentiments  of  rii^lry  and  animosity.     The  balancing 
system  prescribes  the  means  of  disarming  this  bad  principle  in  our  nature 
of  its  destructive  tendency,  by  teaching  us  to  consider  other  nations  as  our 
natural  friends,  and  by  making  the  members  of  each  class  unite,  bo  as  to 
act  systematically,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  national  peace.    A 
few  olivious  considerations  will  show  what  those  principles  are,  and  will 
lead  us,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  work  now 
before  us. 

The  circumstances  which  are  uniformly  found  to  constitute  natural 
enmity  between  nations  are  threefold ;  prammitp  of  situation,  nmiUmty 
of  pursuits,  and  near  equality  of  power.  From  the  opposite  causes  arise 
the  natural  indifferenoeorrelativeneutrality  of  states;  areasonabledtalfffice, 
diversiiy  of  objects,  and  considerable  inequality  of  resources;  while  natural 
alliance  results  from  the  common  enmity  produced  by  a  concurrence  of  the 
three  causes,  first  mentioned  in  the  relations  of  two  or  more  powers  towards 
the  same  third  power. 

But  it  may  often  happen  that  a  state  is  involved  in  hostile  relations  witli 
another  of  which  it  is  not  the  natural  enemy,  either  from  being  the  accidental 
ally  of  a  third  power,  primarily  the  enemy  of  ttiis  second;  or  from  being 
the  natural  ally  to  this  third  power,  in  consequence  of  their  common 
relations  of  enmity  towards  some  fourth  or  fifth  power.    Henoe  indeed 
arises  the  intricacy,  if  it  has  any,  of  the  balancing  system;  and  hence  the 
multiplied  relations  of  every  one  power  with  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  permit 
no  one  to  remain  for  a  moment  an  indifferent  spectator  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  European  commonwealth.    A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  the  foregoing  proposition.    These  illustrations  contain  the 
theory  of  what  is  called  in  practice  the  European  balance.    The  work 
before  us  consists,  almost  entirely,  of  a  treatise  drawn  up  by  the  Sieur 
Fa vier,  a  confidential  servant  of  Louis  XV . ,  and  Louis  XV I . ,  upon  the  actual 
relations  of  the  different  powers  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  unfortunate 
reign.    The  principles  upon  which  all  sudi  treatises  proceed,  we  purpose 
at  present  briefly  to  sketch.    The  utility  and  application  of  such  speculations 
may,  like  their  object,  be  temporary  and  local ;  the  principles  are  of  all  limes 
and  places — they  are  regular,  fixed,  and  general. 

In  conformity  to  the  proposition  above  enunciated,  France  is  said  lo  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  These  states,  separated  by  a  narroiiv 
channel,  are  of  sufficient  relative  strength  to  be  mutually  formidable  ;  the 
one,  by  the  extent  and  compactness  of  her  territory,  and  by  her  large  and 
useful  population ;  the  other,  by  her  immense  wealth,  the  defence  afTorded 
by  her  insular  situation,  and  the  myriads  of  her  fleets  which  cover  the  ocean . 
They  arc  both  engaged  in  similar  pursuit!^;  because  the  circumstances  of 
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their  iUoilioii  are  amiilar.    The  idand,  however,  is  more  «d«pted  lo  com- 
oieraal  oocupstioiis,  by  the  genius  of  her  inhabitanls»  the  nature  of  her 
piodBoe,  and  the  eitent  of  her  sea-coast;  irom  whence  has  resulted  a  habit 
of^ppficatioo  to  manubctures,  navigation,  and  trade,  and,  inconsequence, 
mperior  akill  in  the  arts«  and  greater  extent  of  trading  capita].    The  other 
eooatry,  eminent  also  in  those  points  of  view,  is  however  so  iar  inferior  to 
the  idud,  that  her  attention  has,  for  above  a  century,  been  constantly  di- 
rected to  emulate  so  valuable  a  superiority :  while  Britain,  finding  herself 
deficient  in  direct  power  to  sway  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  otherwise 
than  by  intrigue  and  gold,  has  returned  France  the  compliment  of  atUempt- 
ing  lo  beat,  on  her  own  element,  the  natural  mistress  of  the  European  con- 
tinent.   From  this  reciprocal  inferiority,  and  consequent  emulation,  has 
arisen  that  spirit  ol  rivalry,  which  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  permanently 
alienatn  from  each  other  the  two  nations  most  formed  to  love  and  esteem 
aadi  ^rthor;  beA  adapted  to  entertain  dose  and  profitable  relations  of  com- 
meiee ;  and  formed,  by  their  union,  to  seeure  the  lasting  peace,  and  sway 
uncontrolled  the  seeptre  of  the  civilised  world.    Unhappily  the  natural  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  have  taught  both  to 
''hear  no  brother  near  the  throne ; "  to  suffer  no  equal  in  trade,  in  arts,  or 
in  kaming ;  and  lo  divide,  by  their  irreconcileable  enmity,  the  other  powers 
in  the  system,  of  which  that  enmity  has  become  the  corner  stone. 

Hoikuid,  bom  her  proximity  to  Britain,  her  extensive  commerce,  and 
her  npfenHirt  resources  of  national  wealth,  would  have  been  our  natural 
many,  hmd  France  been  out  of  the  question.  But  as  Holland  lay  still  nearer 
la  nt  amlntiouB  power,  with  whose  pursuits  she  interfered  at  least  as 

the  jealousy  of  her  democratic  government  and  Galvinistic  re- 
u  it  became  her  interest  to  league  with  the  enemies  of  her  formidable 

in  all  the  wars  of  the  two  last  centuries,  Holland 
IbuDd  on  the  side  of  England,  with  only  two  exceptions:— the im- 
of  Charles  11.  when  he  was  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  the 
imity  <rf  Holland  in  the  end  of  the  American  war,  as  anomalous  in 
nmch  politiea  m  the  war  of  Charles  had  been  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

of  17820  the  breach  was  kept  open,  chiefly  by  the  successes  of 


fhalimobiiean  power,  until  the  year  1787 ;  when,  by  one  of  the  most  skil- 
M  ana  ancteaaiiil  interferences  in  continental  affurs  which  the  balancing 
system  faaa  ever  accomplished,  the  Stadtholder's  power  was  restored, 
French  influenee  destroyed,  and  the  Dutch  restored  to  their  natural  alliance 
England. 
The  present  alliance  of  the  French  and  Batavian  Republics  is  obviously 
^ammaloiia  case :  it  Is  in  enery  respect  a  subjection  retained,  as  it  was 
by  the  fMroe  of  arms,  and  tl^  influence  of  factious  intrigue.  The  day 
not  distant  when  even  the  slight  appearances  of  national  inde-^ 
wiH  be  thrown  off,  and  the  id)sorption  of  the  United  Provinces 
the  modem  empire  of  the  Franks,  be  (shall  we  say?)  the  last  great  sa-^ 
oiioe  lo  the  sweeping  principleot  '<  arrondissement,"  one  of  the  most  signal 
JwiathwiS  of  the  18th  century. 

Xcxt  to  Fnmee,  the  greatest  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  resides  in 
the  kooae  of  Aualria,  firom  the  union  of  its  hereditary  dominions  in  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Austria,  the  frontier  provinces,  and  the  late  acquisitions  in  Poland 
md  the  Venetisui  territories,  with  the  Imperial  crown,  which  confers  an 
ntbority,  chiefly  of  indirect  influence,  over  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
Wrediiary  lonsea  of  this  power  in  the  late  war  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
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trifling ;  but  she  had  lost  much  in  the  power  of  swaying  the  affairs  of  Italf , 
much  of  her  influence  in  the  Germapic  aflairs,  and  still  more  of  relative 
force,  by  the  astonishing  increase  of  France  and  the  augmentation  also  of 
Prussia  (her  natural  rival  in  Germany),  to  one  or  other  of  whom,  or  their 
dependents,  have  accrued  all  that  Austria  has  lost.    After  all,  the  Austrian 
power  is  great  and  formidable.    It  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  formi- 
dable in  Europe,  were  its  extensive  territories  somewhat  more  compact,  so  as 
to  derive  full  advantage  from  their  central  position ;  were  it  to  acquire  a 
small  addition  of  sea-^coast  in  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  have  easier  vent  for  its 
numerous  and  costly  products  in  the  foreign  markets;  were  its  vast  re- 
sources called  forth  and  wielded  by  a  better  formed  government,  or  a  wiser 
race  of  statesmen,  so  as  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  finest  climates, 
richest  mountains,  most  fertile  valleys,  and  greatest  vaiyety  of  hardy  sub^ 
jects;  and  more  especially,  were  its  armies,  the  first  in  the  word,  organised 
upon  a  better  plan,  so  as  to  place  at  their^head  younger  leaders  :  were  these 
advantages  [the  most  of  which  may  be  acquired)  added  to  its  immense  na- 
tural resources,  Austria  might  be  deemed  the  first  power  in  Europe,  [and 
dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours  as  resistless  in  the  scale. 

The  circumstances  which  render  Austria  the  natural  enemy  and  eoun- 
terporise  of  France,  render  her  also  the  natural  ally  of  Britain, — the  great 
continental  support  of  British  influence.     In  proportion  to  the  enmity  be- 
tween those  leading  powers,  this  natural  union  between  Britain  and  Austria 
has  always  been  more  or  less  close,  since  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  frooi 
the  Austrian  branch  of  the  house.    It  has  experienced  only  one  remarkable 
intermission,  and  that  a  slight  one,  during  the  peace-loving  administrations 
of  Fleuri  and  Walpole.    In  the  war  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Walpole's 
ministry,  France  siding  with  the  Bavarian  Emperor,  England  naturally  took 
the  part  of  the  Empress-Queen,  at  that  time  almost  crushed  by  the  union 
of  her  enemies.     The  singular  alliance  of  1756,  ihe^chef-^d'csunre  of  Rau— 
nitz,  and,  according  to  the  French  politicians,  the  greatest  error  France 
ever  committed,  deranged,  for  a  while,  the  natural  relations  of  the  conti— 
ncntal  powers.    Britain  was  not  thrown  out  of  amity  with  Austria ;   but 
Austria,  ceasing  to  be  the  enemy  of  France,  ceased  also  to  be  the  ally  of 
Britain.    Yet  still  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  assistance  given  by  us  to 
Prussia,  during  the  Seven-years'  War,  in  consequence  of  Franoe  siding  against 
Frederick  11.,*  was  pointed,  not  against  Austria  or  Russia,  his  two  most 
formidable  enemies,  by  checking  whom  we  could  at  once  have  saved  him  ; 
but  against  our  own  natural  enemy  alone,  to  our  desire  of  opposing  whom 
Prussia  owed  the  aid  she  received  from  us. 

The  chief  part  of  the  "  Politique  de  taus  le»  Cabinets"  is  occupied  with 
a  treatise  of  the  Sieur  Favier  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of  France,  evidently 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  decry  the  policy  of  1756,  which  dictated  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  to  show  the  necessity  under  which  France  laboured 
of  increasing  her  military  as  well  as  federal  power  (aa  puieeance  tant  niili-^ 
iaire  quejederative),  in  order  to  regain  the  rank  of  a  primary  power,  said 
to  have  been  lost  through  the  consequences  of  the  Austrian  aJliance,  and 
the  Seven-years'  War.  This  treatise  (with  a  few  others,  chiefly  short 
excerpts  from  the  memorials  of  Vergennes,  Broglio,  Turgot,  and   other 

*  Fide  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans,  vol.  i.  cap.  1.,  where  that  Prince  himaeir  delAila 
the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  war-  One  was,  the  c^riuiaty  of  both  £o£;!aiicl 
and  Prance  not  takiug  the  same  side ;  whence,  he  could  count  on  the  assistance  of  one  of  ihosc 
powen. 
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French  minlsCen)  was  first  published  in  1793,  by  aathority  of  the  legisla-- 
lure  ;  aod,  after  attraeling  so  great  attention  over  all  Europe,  as  to  be  deemed 
the  best  popular  manual  of  young  diplomatists  and  politicians,  it  is  now  re- 
published with  a  few  additions,  and  with  large  notes,  of  considerable  value, 
by  the  editor.  M.  Segur,  formerly  an  eminent  diplomatic  character  in  the 
tfnrio^oC  the  French  court.  The  theory  of  M.  Segur  is  precisely  the  reverse 
ofFavier's.  He  approves  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  condemns  only  the 
misoooduct  that  marked  the  management  of  both  the  civil  and  military 
admioistFation  oi  France,  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  sealed  and  per- 
fected the  new  federal  system. 

Favier,  adopting  the  opinion  since  universally  received,  attributes  to  the 

treaty  of  1756,  and  the  consequent  military  operations  of  France  during  the 

Seveo-yeara'  War,  not  only  the  immediate  loss  of  men  and  money  at  that 

crisis,  (all  for  the  benefit  of  Austria,  without  any  good  to  the  concerns  of 

France),  but  ako  the  subsequent  aggrandisement  of  the  Austrian  house, 

already  too  powerful  by  the  exhaustion  of  Prussian,  and  the  valuable 

acqnisitioo  of  PoJaod,  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and  scene  of  French  in-^- 

ilueoce,  wiiose  destruction  he  hesitates  not  to  impute  to  the  Austrian  system. 

Segar,  oa  Ihe  other  hand,  without  denying  the  los^s  experienced  by  France 

during  the  war,  and  the  still  greater  evils  arising  to  her  from  the  Polish 

catasbophe,  ascribes  those  consequences  to  the  m«dadministration  of  French 

a&irs  in  the  Seven-'years'  war,  and  in  the  whole  interval  between  the  peace 

uf  flobertfiharg  and  the  Revolution.    He  maintains,  that  the  wisest  policy 

Kbidi  France  could  possibly  have  adopted,  was,  the  securing  of  a  long 

peace  by  an  alliance  with  her  natural  enemy.    He  argues  this  point  upon 

aRMhIba  same  grounds  as  those  chosen  by  the  defenders  of  Walpole  and 

Fkori;  and  he  contends  that  no  danger  whatever  cou}d  have  arisen  to 

Fnace  from  the  alliance  of  1756,  if  the  administration  of  her  domestic 

mSmus  had  been  as  wise  and  energetic  as  the  management  of  her  foreign 

rditkns  at  that  era.    As  Favier  perpetually  recurs  to  the  same  text,  en- 

desTonring,  like  all  theorists,  to  reduce  every  thing  under  one  head,  and 

(•isting  all  facts  to  humour  his  main  position ;  so  the  new  editor  follows 

bim  (hroagb  his  whole  course,  and,  under  the  head  of  each  power  whose 

relations  to  France  are  disoussed  by  Favier  in  the  text,  we  meet  with  a 

•eparate  aigument  in  Segur's  notes,  tending  either  to  modify  or  overthrow 

thehvourile  conclusions  of  the  former  politician. 

It  appears  to  us  (although  we  cannot  aflbrd  room  for  the  discussion)  that 
tkdocUine  of  Favier,  with  a  few  limitations,  is  by  far  the  soundest.  All  the 
beoefils  of  repose  would  have  been  gained  by  France,  although  she  had 
DCfcr  eateied  into  the  defensive  treaty  of  1755,  or  the  subsequent  con- 
of  1756  and  1757.  The  chance  of  France  being  attacked  was 
By  whom,  but  Austria  or  England,  could  she  possibly  be  an- 
BB}ad  !  If  by  the  former,  of  course  the  defensive  treaty  was  absurd :  if  by 
tile  latter,  clearly,  Austria  could  never  assist  her ;  since  the  British  forces 
vuttid  only  attack  by  sea,  or  by  a  littoral  warfare,  or  in  the  American  and 
Easi  Indian  colonies.  But  Austria  was  liable  to  attack  from  that  power 
«tucfa  bad  despoiled  her  of  her  finest  provinces  a  few  years  before.  Besides, 
tfaeoti|ect  of  the  treaty  turned  out  to  be  (according  to  the  remarks  on  con- 
ftatiofis  which  we  formerly  made)  not  defensive,  but  offensive.  Franco 
was,  in  fact,  to  assist  Austria  with  24,000  men  to  recover  Silesia  and  humble 
ibe  bouse  of  Brandenburg,  or  dismember  fls  dominions.  After  the  war 
•■roke  out,  the  stipulation  was  forgotten ;  that  is,  the  terms  were  changed, 
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«9  is  very  commonly  the  case ;  and,  instead  of  2A,000,  France  sent  iAO,000 
men,  lo  be  defeated  by  the  British  and  Prussian  armies.  How  could  she 
poflsibly  gain  by  such  an  object,  though  completely  soccessful  in  attaining 
it?  She  was  fighting  for  Austria,  conquering  for  her  profit,  and,  if  de- 
feated, sharing  her  losses.  We  object  also  to  the  general  spirit  of  Segur^s 
reasonings.  He  always  denies  the  possibility  of  drawing  certain  oonctusions 
upon  such  matters ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  old  diolomatist  and  courtier, 
he  advises  us  to  look  more  to  liie  peculiarities  of  human  character,  and 
personal  or  accidental  considerations,  than  to  the  eriieria  more  philo- 
sophically appealed  to  by  Favier.  We  have  formerly  treated  at  lai^  €>f 
this  matter,  and  have  endeavoured  to  refute  doctrines  proceeding  from  so 
partial  and  erroneous  a  view  of  the  subject.  We  ought  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  Segur  is  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of  political  philosophy  as 
we  might  expect  from  this  specimen,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  former 
pursuits.  We  find  him  decidedly  rejecting,  as  absurd,  the  narrow 
notions  of  mercantile  policy  which  dictate  commercial  treaties,  although  he 
was  himself  successful  in  the  negociation  of  a  very  celebrated  one,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame  in  the  diplomatic  world.  We  return  to  our  general  sketch. 

The  vicinity  of  Spain  to  France,  their  distance  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  Ihe  compactness  of  their  territories,  which  renders  them,  as  it  were, 
parts  of  one  great  peninsula,  might  have  rendered  them  natural  enemies, 
had  not  Holland  and  Britain  been  situated  in  much  the  same  predicament, 
with  respect  to  France,  on  the  north.  Besides,  the  insulated  position  of 
Spain,  joined  to  her  great  inferiority  of  strength,  from  political  and  moral 
causes,  makes  her  naturally  dependent  on  her  powerful  neighbour.  But, 
above  all,  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  from  the  Imperial  crown  and  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  the  consequent  disputes  between  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid,  about  the  dominion  of  Italy,  have  thrown  Spain  inio 
the  arms  of  the  natural  enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  We  do  not  enume- 
rate, among  these  causes,  the  family  compact  which  so  closely  united  the 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  or  Uie  blood  relationship  which  vi^as 
the  cause  of  that  convention.  Those  circumstances  may  have  drawn  closei* 
the  natural  ties  of  alliance  between  France  and  Spain ;  but  still  they  are  to 
be  viewed  as  accidental  and  subordinate.  If  it  was  the  evident  interest  of 
Spain  lo  depend  on  France,  and  of  France  to  rule  over  Spain,  the  death  or 
marriage  of  one  of  the  reigning  branches  could  never  for  a  moment  have 
prevent^  the  union  of  the  nations.  The  last  will  of  Charles  II.,  indeed,  set 
all  Europe  in  arms  to  fight  down  this  formidable  union.  But  does  any  one 
imagine  that,  had  Alberoni  succeeded  in  stealing  this  document,  the  other 
powers  would  have  shut  their  eyes  on  the  strides  which  Louis  was  making 
to  obtain  dominion  over  Europe,  by  playing  off  Spain  against  Austria  ?  Or, 
had  the  combined  enemies  of  that  ambitious  prince  been  prudent  enough  to 
accept  of  the  terms  extorted  by  his  humiliation,  and  terminated  the  grand 
alliance-war  at  Gertruydenberg,  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  union  of  the 
two  natural  allies,  thus  apparently  broken  (for  Ix)uis's  offers  went  to  this 
length),  would  have  subsisted  less  close  and  compact  at  tiie  next  crisis  of 
European  affairs*? 

To  such  as  believe  that  all  great  events  depend  more  on  chance  than  prin- 
ciple, and  de^se  all  general  reasonings  on  the  train  of  human  affairs,  we 
would  recommend  two  obvious  considerations:  did  the  alliance  of  1756 
maintain  indissoluble  the  unnatural  union  of  the  two  powers?  Or,  has  the 
dissolution,  with  every  cruel  aggravation,  of  the  marriage  which  had  been 
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ioleiided  to  cement  that  temporary  allianee,  prevented  peace  and  seeming 
amity  from  sobaistiiig  between  the  murderers  and  the  nearest  blood  relations 
of  the  ilMited  Antoinette  ?  Has  not  one  of  the  various  means  tried  by  Spain 
to  regain  that  power  over  her  feeble  neighbour,  which  the  Bragan^a  revo- 
lutioa  (i6A0)  overthrew,  consisted  in  always  endeavouring  to  have  a 
Spanish  princess  on  the  Portuguese  throne?  ,and  yet,  has  that  prevented  her 
from  seconding  her  policy  by  open  force,  and  attacking  the  throne  which 
she  had  immediately  before  filled  with  her  royal  offspring?  Or,  to  come 
still  nearer  the  present  discussion,  was  not  the  family  compact  dissolved  in 
1793,  under  circmnstances  of  complicated  Insult  and  violence  to  every 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as  of  imminent  danger  to  the  most 
despotic  and  bigoted  government  in  the  west  of  Europe?  And  have  the 
ancient  poKlica  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  varied  one  jot,  in  consequence  of  all 
those  persooal  coosidcHrations  and  grand  occurrences?  No.  After  a  few 
months  of  langoid  eo-*operation  with  the  combined  powers  (from  the  ex- 
pectation oi  croshiog  the  inbnt  Republic),  as  soon  as  Spain  saw  that  the 
new  Stale  could  stand  atone  against  foreign  attacks,  and  had  some  chance 
of  sorming  the  revolutionary  storms,  she  instantly  returned  to  her  natural 
poikj,  and  resomed  her  alliance  with  France ;  that  is  to  say,  she  resigned 
aO  her  family  regards,  the  consequences  of  which  had  once  alarmed  all 
Eiffope;  sacrificed  much  of  her  trade;  exposed  her  sea-coast  to  the  troops 
fleets  of  England ;  risked  and  lost  her  fleets  by  fighting  the  battles  of 

;  and  put  the  very  existence  of  her  weak-handed  government  to  the 
triaJ,   hy  a  free  intercourse  with  republicans  and  regicides — by 

Fledging  and  receiving  into  her  capital  a  Jacobin  emissary  with  his 
om.    In  a  word,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbon  line  is  as  closely 

,  or  rather  as  submissively  dependent  on  the  usurper  of  that  throne, 

liie  sister  branch  once  filled,  as  ever  it  was  during  the  proudest  days 
flf  the  French  monarchy— during  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Virtues, 
and  Ibe  Hegant  Arts.  In  return  for  his  homage,  the  haughty  sovereign  of 
lbs  two  Indies  is  pleased  to  receive  for  his  son,  from  the  Gorsican  adven- 
taier,  a  crown  patched  up  of  the  Italian  spoils  taken  from  the  natural  enemy 
of  Spain.  The  service  performed,  and  the  boon  granted,  are  equally  illus- 
tratire  of  oiir  general  principles. 

We  mi^t  now  proceed  to  tr^ce  the  relations  between  Portugal  and 
Britain  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  connexion  with  France  and  Spain  on  the 
oiher ;  between  the  Italian  States  and  the  Transalpine  Powers  to  the  right 
and  Mt  of  the  Rhine ;  between  the  Porte  and  Russia ;  or  the  Porte  and  Bri- 
tain, or  France;  the  connexions  between  the  three  powers  surrounding 
the  aaeieot  and  dismembered  kingdom  of  Poland ;  the  relations  of  the  northern 
Crowns;  tlie  relations  of  the  different  powers  possessed  of  colonies  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  both  with  the  native  states,  and  with  each  other,  in* 
consequence  of  their  colonial  possessions.  All  these  juntos  of  states  form 
aepvale  assemblages  of  particular  interests ;  smaller  systems,  influenced  in- 
leraaily  fay  the  same  principles,  and  connected  by  the  same  law  with  the 
general  mass  of  the  European  community.  We  have,  however,  said  enough 
to  show,  that,  in  practice,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  considerations,  this 
inqMMlant  subject  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  systematic  arrangement, 
and  fixed  genera]  principles.  And  we  have  only  to  conclude  with  repeating, 
in  a  form  somewhat  different,  the  proposition  which  at  the  outset  we  pro- 
poned to  demonstrate. 

It  appears  that,  by  the  modern  system  of  Foreign  policy,  the  fate  of  na- 
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(ions  has  been  rendered  more  certain;  and  the  influence  of  chance,  of  llio 
fortune  of  war,  of  the  caprices  of  individuals  upon  the  general  aflairs  of  men, 
has  been  inBnitely  diminished.    Nations  are  no  longer  of  transient  or  durable 
oxislence  in  proportion  to  their  internal  resources,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  a  vast  and  regular  system ;  where  the  most 
powerful  states  are,  for  dieir  own  sakes,  constantly  watching  over  the  safely 
of  the  most  insignificant.     A  flourishing  commonwealth  is  not  liable  to  lose 
its  independence  or  its  prosperity  by  the  fate  of  one  battle.    Many  battles 
must  be  lost;  many  changes  must  concur :  the  whole  system  must  be  de- 
ranged, before  such  a  catastrophe  can  happen.    The  appearance  of  aaEpa- 
minondas  can  no'  longer  raise  a  petty  state  to  power  and  influence  over  its 
neighbour,  suddenly  to  be  lost,  with  the  great  man's  life,  by  some  unfore- 
seen victory  at  Leuctra.     In  the  progress  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and  na- 
tional intercourse,  this  great  change  has  been  happily  effected  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  it  is  a  change  which  immediately  realises  the  advantages  that  every 
former  change  has  gained  to  mankind ;  a  step  in  his  progress,  which  se- 
cures the  advancement  made  during  all  his  previous  career ;  and  contributes, 
perhaps  more  tlian  any  other  revolution  that  has  happened  since  the  in- 
vention of  written  language,  to  the  improvement  and  magnificence  of  the 
species. 

Let  statesmen,  then,  reflect  on  these  tilings;  and,  in  the  present  awful 
crisis  of  afifairs,  let  them  often  ponder  upon  the  principles  which  should 
direct  their  public  conduct.  Without  neglecting  the  increase  of  their  in- 
ternal resources,  by  wise  regulations,  and  gradual  improvements  of  the  civil 
and  military  constitution  of  the  countries  intrusted  to  their  care,  let  them 
constantly  \o6k/rom  home;  and  remember,  that  each  state  forms  a  part  of 
the  general  system,  liable  to  be  aflected  by  every  derangement  which  it  may 
experience ;  and,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  trust  for  its  safety  to  a  concurrence 
of  other  causes  besides  those  which  domestic  policy  can  control.  '' JVion 
armaneque  thesauri  regniprwMiasuf^,  verumamici;  quos  neqtte  armis 

cogere:  neque  auro  parare  queas;  officio  ei  fide  parmn^ttn"— ▼Sal.  J  a— 
gurth.V 
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THE  NATURE  AND  USES  OF  MONARCHY.  AND  THE  RIGHTS 

AND  POWERS  OF  A  SOVEREIGN.f 

The  most  important  and  radical  error  in  Mr.  Leckie's  theory  of  Govern^ 
ment,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  Monarchy,  and  thtj 
rights  and  powers  of  a  sovereign  ;  upon  which,  therefore,  we  beg  leave  t<! 
begin  with  a  very  few  observations.  And  here  we  shall  take  leave  to  con- 
sider royalty  as  being,  on  the  whole,  but  a  human  institution,— originating 
in  a  view  to  the  general  good,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  the  individus^ 
upon  whom  it  is  conferred  ;  or,  at  least,  only  capable  of  being  justified,  o| 
deserving  to  be  retained,  on  account  of  its  being  actually  beneficial  to  tlij 

^  Ta  Broogham's  Colonial  Policy,  toI.  ii.  p.  544.,  there  is  the  following  note.in  reference  to  tU! 
nrticle : — ^The  mibstance  of  the  general  reasonings  and  views  detailed  in  this  section  was  pubUsh« 
in  the  fieoond  number  of  a  periodical  work,  conaucled  by  a  society  of  literary  gtintlemvn  in  E^dii 
burgh,  entitled  the  Edinhuroh  Review. 

t  Leckiu's  Essay  on  the  Practice  of  (he  British  Government. — Vol.  xx.  p.  32^.    Novcnabci 
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^iiole  society.    The  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  id  this  point 
(A  view  are  obvious.     From  the  ilrst  moment  that  men  began  to  associate 
logelher,  and  to  act  in  concert,  it  would  be  found  that  all  of  them  could  not 
take  a  ^re  in  consulting  and  regulating  their  operations,  and  that  the 
greater  pari  must  submit  to  the  direction  of  certain  managers  and  leaders. 
Among  these  again,  some  one  would  naturally  assume  a  pre-eminence ;  and, 
ia  time  of  war  especially,  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  ah  authority. 
:i^niggle8  would  as  necessarily  ensue  for  retaining  this  post  of  distinction, 
and  for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor ;  and  whether  there  was  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  principle  of  having  one  acknowledged  chief,  or  a  desire 
10  be  guided  and  advised  by  a  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best  qualified 
Inrtbe  task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,  or  rather  certainty,  of  perpetual 
strife,  tumutC^  and  dissension,  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious  individuals^ 
either  to  usurp  an  ascendancy  over  all  their  competitors,  or  to  dispute  with 
him  who  bad  already  obtained  it  his  right  to  continue  its  possession.  Every 
one  possessed  of  any  considerable  means  of  influence  would  thus  be  tempted 
to  aspire  to  a  precarious  sovereignty ;  and  while  the  inferior  persons  of  the 
coranianiCy  would  be  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  adherents  of  the  re- 
specthe  pretenders,  not  only  would  all  care  of  the  general  good  be  omitted, 
bu<  the  jodely  would  become  a  prey  to  perpetual  feuds,  cabals,  and  hosti- 
lities, subTersiTC  of  the  first  principles  of  its  institution.     Among  the  reme- 
dit^  which  would  naturally  present  themselves  for  this  great  evil,  the  most 
tRkacioos,  though  not  perhaps  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious,  would  be  to 
(fovide  some  regular  and  authentic  form  for  the  election  of  one  acknow- 
Wdaed  chief,  by  a  fair  but  pacific  competition  ;^-^the  term  of  whose  authority 
voidd  giadaallf  be  prolonged  to  (hat  of  his  natural  life,  and  afterwards  ex- 
lecdeA  10  tfie  lives  of  his  remotest  descendants.   The  advantages  which  seem 
10  OS  to  be  peculiar  to  this  arrangement  are,  first,  to  disarm  the  ambition 
of  iu^getouB  and  turbulent  individuals^  by  removing  the  great  prize  of 
5iipraBe  authority,  at  all  times,  and  entirely,  from  competition ;  and,  se- 
eoodly,  to  render  this  authority  more  manageable  and  less  hazardous,  by 
•ir^veriog  it  over  peaceably,  and  upon^nderstood  conditions,  to  an  here- 
<i(tary  prince,  instead  of  letting  it  be  seized  upon  by  a  fortunate  conqueror, 
«b9  would  think  himself  entitled  to  use  it — as  conquerors  commonly  use 
tbnr  booty — for  his  own  eiclusive  gratification. 

The  steps,  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  justification  of  here*- 
Hilary  monarchy,  are  shortly  as  follows.    Admitting  all  men  to  be  equal  in- 
ri^H,  they  can  never  be  equal  in  natural  endowments,-^nor  long  equal  in 
wieaiAand  other  acquisitions  : — absolute  liberty  therefore  is  altogether  ou I 
of  te  queslion ;  and  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  or  disorderly  supremacy  of  tiie 
richntand  most  accomplished,  may  be  considered  as  the  primeval  state  of 
socaHy.    Now  this,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  peaceable  and  per- 
■Manl,  19  by  no  means  a  desirable  state  for  the  persons  subjected  to  this 
waltibrioos  and  irregular  authority.     But  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be 
peKoble — that  even  among  the  rich,  and  the  accomplished,  and  the 
Mng,  some  would  be  more  rich,  more  daring,  and  more  accomplished 
lao  the  rest ;  and  that  those  who  were  most  nearly  on  an  equality  would 
b?  smed  against  each  other  by  mutual  jealousy  and  ambition,  while  those 
%bB  were  a  little  lower  would  combine,  out  of  envy  and  resentment,  to  de- 
bt the  pretensions  of  the  few  who  had  thus  outstripped  their  original  asso- 
'  iteL    Thus,  there  would  not  only  be  no  liberty  or  security  for  the  body 
jfthsfcople,  hot  Che  whole  would  be  exposed  to  the  horror  and  distraction 
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of  perpetaal  intestine  contentions.  The  creation  of  one  sovereign,  therefore, 
whom  the  whc^e  society  would  acknowledge  as  supreme,  wdis  a  great  point 
gained  for  tranquillity  as  well  as  individual  independence ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  certain  evils  of  perpetual  struggles  for  dominion,  and  tlie  im- 
minent hazard  of  falling  at  last  under  the  absolute  wilt  of  an  exasperated 
conqueror,  nothing  could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  agree  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  king ;  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  (he 
risk  of  military  despotism,  by  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  monarchy. 
The  first  king  would  probably  be  the  most  popular  and  powerful  individual 
in  the  community ;  and  the  first  idea  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  to  appoint 
his  successor  on  account  of  the  same  qualifications ;  but  It  would  speedily 
be  discovered,  that  this  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of  every  sovereign^ 
^nd  indeed,  prospectively,  long  before  it— to  the  same  fatal  competitions  and 
dissension,  which  had  formerly  been  perpetual ;  and  not  only  hazard  a  civil 
war  on  every  accession,  bcU  bring  the  successful  competitor  to  the  ttirone 
with  feelings  of  exireme  hostility  towards  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and  ol 
extreme  partiality  to  the  other.  The  chance  of  not  finding  eminent  talenia 
for  coDfunand  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  would  soon  be  seen 
to  be  a  far  less  evil  than  the  sanguinary  competitions  that  would  ensue,  il 
merit  were  made  a  ground  of  pretension  ;  and  a  very  little  reflexion,  or  ex- 
perience, would  also  serve  to  show,  that  the  sort  of  merit  which  was  mosi 
likely  to  succeed  in  such  a  competition,  did  not  promise  a  more  ainiabk 
sovereign  than  might  be  reckoned  on  in  the  common  course  of  hereditary 
succession.  The  only  safe  course,  therefore,  was  to  take  this  great  prize  al^ 
together  out  of  the  lottery  of  human  life— to  make  the  supreme  dignity  it 
die  state  professedly  and  alCc^ther,  independent  of  merit  or^pularity,  an< 
to  fix  it  immutably  in  a  place  quite  out  of  the  career  of  ambition. 

This  great  point  then  was  gained  by  the  mere  institution  of  monarchy 
and  by  rendering  it  hereditary:  the  chief  cause  of  internal  discord  was  re^ 
moved,  and  the  most  dangerous  incentive  to  ambition  placed  in  a  gred 
measure  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  operation ; — and  this  we  have  always  con^ 
sidered  to  be  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  advantage  of  that  form  d 
government.  A  pretty  important  Chapter,  however,  remains,  as  to  thi 
extent  of  the  powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  monarch,  and  the  naturi 
of  the  checks  by  which  the  limitation  of  those  powers  should  be  rendered 
effectual.  And  here  it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  considering,  as  w 
do,  the  chief  advantage  of  monarchy  to  consist  in  its  taking  away  the  occ« 
sions  of  contention  for  the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  in  a  mann(»*  neii 
tralising  that  place  by  separating  it  entirely  from  any  notion  of  merit  ^ 
popularity  in  the  possessor-— we  cannot  consistently  be  for  allotting  moi 
actual  power  to  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  answering  this  purpose 
Our  notions  of  this  measure,  however,  are  by  no  means  of  a  very  jealoti 
or  contracted  nature.  We  must  give  enough  of  real  power,  and  distinctioi 
and  prerogative,  to  make  it  truly  and  substantially  the  first  place  Id  fti 
State,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  occupiers  of  inferior  places  to  en 
danger  the  general  peace  by  their  contentions ; — ^for,  otherwise,  the  whol 
evils  which  its  institution  was  meant  to  obviate  would  recur  with  accumit 
lated  force,  and  the  same  fatal  competitions  be  renewed  among  persons  of  d  i 
orderly  ambition,  for  those  situations,  by  whatever  name  they  might  I 
called,  in  whidi,  though  nominally  subordinate  to  the  throne,  the  aelui 
powers  of  sovereignty  were  embodied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  woul 
give  no  powers  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  any  other  officer  in  the  community 
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bejroiid  wbit  were  eyidently  required  tat  the  public  good ; — and  no  powers 
at  all,  OS  Uie  exercise  of  which  there  was  not  an  eiBcient  control,  and  for 
the  useof  which  there  was  not  a  substantial  responsibility.  It  is  in  the  re- 
coDciJi^  of  these  two  conditions  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  a 
peiiediDoaarchy  consists.  If  you  do  not  control  your  sovereign,  he  will  be 
is  da^  of  becoming  a  despot ;  and  if  you  do  control  him,  there  is  danger, 
uakm  yoochooee  the  depository  of  this  control  with  singular  caution,  Uiat 
fou  creile  a  power  that  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable — to  be  the  prey 
of  audacious  leaders  and  outrageous  factions*  in  spite  of  the  hereditary  settle* 
meot  of  the  nominal  sovereignty.  Though  there  is  some  difficulty,  how- 
ew,  in  this  problem,  and  though  we  learn  from  history  that  various  errors 
bave  becB  cosamitted  in  an  attempt  at  its  practical  solution,  yet  we  do  not 
coKdve  it  as  by  any  means  insoluble  ;  and  think  indeed,  that,  with  the 
ligbte  wtiich  we  may  derive  from  tiie  experience  of  our  own  constitution, 
its  deaiiMtiation  may  be  effected  by  a  very  moderate  exertion  of  sagacity. 
It  will  be  best  understood,  however,  by  a  short  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
powcK  to  be  controlled*  and  of  the  system  of  checks  which  have  been  ao^ 
luaHy  retoried  to.  ^ 

lo  tke  first  ^ce,  then,  we  most  beg  leave  to  remind  our  readers,  how- 

efer  soperflcious  it  may  appear,  that  as  kings  are  now  generally  allowed  to 

be  mere  mortab,  they  cannot  of  themselves  have  any  greater  powers,  either 

of  body  or  mind*  than  other  individuals,  and  must  in  fact  be  inferior  in  both 

nipecis  Co  Tery  many  of  their  subjects.    Whatever  powers  they  have, 

tbcwfere,  must  be  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  eanaent  of  the 

finaeer  part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact  really  and  truly  the  powers 

«AibQfa  pefBOos.     The  most  absolute  despot  accordingly,  of  whom  history 

hnite&  any  record,  must  have  governed  merely  by  the  free  will  of  tJ^Me 

aba  dsM  to  obey  him  in  compelling  the  rest  of  his  subjects  to  obedience. 

Ho  Sntea,  as  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  may  indeed  drive  the  bulk  of  his  un- 

okjecfa  like  brutes  by  mere  force,  bui  he  most  lead  his  Janissaries 

«■,  by  their  reason  and  free  will.    And  so  it  is  in  all  other  govern- 

:  the  power  of  the  sovneigo  is  nothing  else  than  the  power— *the 

Ibtee  of  muscle  or  of  mind — ^which  a  certain  part  of  his  subjects 

lo  \sod^  for  carrying  his  orders  into  effect ;  and  the  check  or  limit  to 

is,  in  all  case^  ultimately  and  in  effect,  'nothing  else  than  their 

lo  act  any  ioDger  as  the  instruments  of  his  (Measure.    The  check, 

U  ia  aubstantially  the  same  in  kind,  in  all  cases  whatever;  and  must 

exist  in  full  vigour  ia  every  country  in  the  world ;  though  the 

of  lis  beneficial  application  depends  greatly  on  the  structure  of 

particular  nation;  and  the  possibility  of  applying  it  with 

resolt  wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted 

te  m^  ii  bear  at  once  g^ually  and  steadily  on  the  power  it  is  destined 

^  fCfolaaa.     It  is  here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that  there  is  any 

diff^enee  between  a  good  and  a  bad  constitution  of  monarchical 


IW  «iliimale  aad  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
(,  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  possess 
power  of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their  voluntary 
wilb  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to  pass  under  his 
\m  considering  whether  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely  and  bene* 
«aily  iplerpoaed,  it  is  material  therefore  to  enquire  in  whom  the  power 
^  iaierpoaing  it  is  vested ;  ar,  in  other  words,  in  what  individuals  the 
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actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  ihe  submission  of  the  bidk  of 
the  community  is  vested.  If  every  individual  were  equally  giflted,  and 
equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  numerical  majority;  ^ut  as 
this  never  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  frequently  be  found  to  reside 
in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means  of  concert  and 
communication,  a  very  moderate  number  of  armed  and  disciplined  forces 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually  over- 
power the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region ;  and 
accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will  and 
consent  of  the  soldiery  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Sovereign ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what  they  choose,  and  their  nomi- 
nal commander  can  do  nothing  which  they  do  not  choose.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  The  check  upon  the  royal  authority  is  the 
same  in  substance  as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies,  viz.  Ihe  refusal 
of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  have  the  natural  power  of  the 
community;  but  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of  society,  which  vests  this 
substantial  power  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined  ruffians,  the  check  will 
scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  will  merely 
operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  or  oppres- 
sion of  the  soldiery. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  farther  progress,  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  or  their  descendants,  acquire  landed  property*  and 
associate  together,  not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guardians 
of  their  new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignity.  -  Their  soldiers  become 
their  vassals  in  time  of  peace;  and  the  real  power  of  the  State  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to  those 
of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority  comes  Uien  to  lie 
in  the  refusal  of  this  body  to  co-operate  in  such  of  his  measures  as  do  not 
meet  with  their  approbation*^  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  order  of  nobility.  The  body  of  the  people  fiaire  a  little  belter 
under  the  operation  of  this  check  ;-^because  their  interest  is  much  more 
identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords,  than  with  that  of  a  standing  army 
of  regular  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are  developed, 
men  of  ttie  lower  orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  their  patrons. 
Tfteir  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  public  authority;  and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  the  power 
of  the  sovereign.  And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  intermediate  stages, 
when  society  has  attained  its  full  measure  of  civility  and  intelligence,  and  is 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth,  and  industry,  and  reflexion ;  when 
every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class,  is  communicated  in  the 
instant  to  all  the  rest, — and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  population  takes 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  possesses  a  certain  intelligence 
as  to  Uie  public  conduct  of  its  rulers, — then  the  substantial  power  of  the 
nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  nation  at  large;  or  at  least  in  those 
individuals  ,who  can  habitually  command  the  good  will  and  support  of  the 
greater  part  of  them ;— and  the  ultimate  check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
comes  to  consist  in  the  general  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  comply  wriih 
those  orders  which,  if  at  all  united  in  their  resolution,  Uiey  may  securely 
disobey  and  resist.     This  check,  when  applied  at  all,  is  likely,  of  course. 
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lo  be ifpliedfortke general  good;  and  though  the  same  in  substance  with 
ihoee  vhieli  have  been  already  considered, — namely,  the  refusal  of  those 
in  wkon  Hie  real  power  is  vested  to  lend  it  (o  the  monarch  for  purposes 
ivhieh  they  do  Bot  approve, — is  yet  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  its  operation, 
in  ooiB9eqiien<9e  of  the  more  fortunate  character  of  those  to  whom  that  power 

Thos  we  see  Aat  kings  have  no  power  of  their  own  ;  and  that,  even  in 

^  purest  despotisms,  they  are  the  mere  organs  or  directors  of  that  power 

whichlliej  who  truly  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  ihe  na- 

tioo  may  choose  to  put  in  their  disposal,  and  are  al  all  tiroes,  and  under  every 

form  of  moDarohy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  only  virtual  and  e^ct- 

fve  power.     There  is  at  bottom,  itherefore,  no  such  thing  as  an  unlimited 

BMMiarehy,  or  iadoed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  potentially  eilhc^  more  or  less 

ttmiled  tfaao  every  other.     All  kings  muei  act  by  the  consent  of  that  order 

or  pofftlen  of  the  nation  which  can  really  command  all  Qie  rest,  and  may  do 

whatever  these  substantial  masters  arc  pleased  to  approve  of :  but  as  it  is 

their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not 

so  Buich  a  necessary  consequence  as  an  identical  proposition  to  say,  that  if 

lliev  d9  not  choose  to  exert  that  power,  the  king  has  no  means  whatever  of 

eiercisiog  Ihe  sli^test  authority.     This  is  the  universal  law,  indeed,  of  all 

foremments;  and  though  the  dififerent  constitution  of  society,  in  the  various 

stages  of  its  progress,  may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling  power, 

te  prtadples  which  regulate  its  operation  are  substantially  the  same  in  all. 

is  BO  roonEif  therefore,  for  the  question,  whether  (here  should  be  any 

oo  Ihe  power  of  a  king,  or  what  that  control  should  be ;  because,  as 

4efower  reaUy  is  not  the  king's,  but  belongs  to  the  stronger  part  of  the 

■liot  'HKlf,  whether  it  derive  that  strength  from  talents,  numbers,  or  si- 

loMian,  it  Is  impossible  that  it  should  be  exercised  at  his  instigation  without 

^eBOEvrenoe  of  those  in  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Sacfa,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  Ihc  true  nature 
9I  Bsnuducal,  and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  political  power;  and, 
as  it  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  goes  far  to  settle  all  contro- 
as  to  tkerii^U  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
prooeedhig  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject.  For,  though  what 
now  said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to  the  predominant  mass 
«f  fkfiienl  and  intelledtual  force  in  every  community,  and  the  certainty  of 
its  alfonleiy  impeUing  the  public  authority  in  the  direction  of  its  interests 
ittdiDaiiofis,  be  unquestionably  true  in  itself;  it  is  still  of  infinite  impor- 
ts consider  what  provisions  are  made  hy  the  form  of  the  government 
leady  operation  of  those  interests  and  inclinations  upon  the  imme- 
l^nln  of  the  public  authority.  That  they  will  operate  with  full  effect 
long  mo,  whether  those  provisions  be  good  or  bad,  or  whetiier  there 
bemw  such  provision  recognised  in  the  government  or  not,  we  take  to  be 
uidisputable ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  they  will  operate  only  after 
of  suffering, — and  by  means  of  much  suffering ;  while,  on  the 
they  will  be  constantly  and  almost  insensibly  in  action,  and  will  cor- 
ihefint  declination  of  the  visible  index  of  public  authority  from  the  in- 
o(  the  radical  power  of  which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  ra- 
will  prevent  any  sensible  variation  in  their  movements.  The  whole 
Indeed,  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  appears  to  us  (0 
in  this  particular,  viz.  in  the  greater  or  the  less  facility  which  it  af- 
for  the  early,  the  gradual,  and  steady  operation  of  the  substantial 
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power  of  the  commuDlty  upon  its  constituted  authorities;  wAile  die  freedom, 
again,  and  ultimate  happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  degree  in  ^hich 
this  substantial  power  is  possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  whole  society — a  matter  almost  independent  of  the  goyernment,  and  de- 
termined in  a  great  degree  by  the  progress  which  the  society  has  made  in 
civilisation  and  refinement. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all  governments — a  ferocious  des- 
potism such  as  that  of  Morocco — where  an  emperor,  in  concert  with  a  ban- 
ditti of  armed  ruffians,  butchers,  plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole  unarmed 
population, — the  check  to  the  monarchical  power  its  complete,  in  the  diso- 
bedience or  dissatisfaction  of  the  banditti ;  although,  from  the  character  of 
that  body,  it  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community;  and,  from  the 
.  want  of  any  contrivance  for  its  early  or  systematic  operation,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  applied  but  with  irreparable  injury  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 
As  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  the  general  sense  of  this  lawless  soldiery 
can  be  collected  upon  the  proposed  measures  of  their  leader,  or  the  moment 
ascertained  when  the  degree  of  his  oppression  exceeds  that  of  their  patience, 
they  never  begin  to  act  till  his  outrages' have  gone  far  beyond  what  was  ne- 
cessary lo  decide  their  resistance ;  and  accordingly,  he  on  the  one  hand  goes 
on  decapitating  and  torturing  for  months,  after  all  the  individuals,  by  whose 
consent  alone  he  was  enabled  to  take  this  amusement,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  discontinued;  and,  on  the  other,  receives  the  intimation  at  last, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  upon  which  he  might  amend,  but  in  the 
shape  of  a  bowstring,  a  dose  of  poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.  Thus, 
from  the  mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the 
individuals  possessing  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  or  for  communicating 
them  lo  the  individual  appointed  to  administer  it,  infinite  evils  result  to  both 
parties.  The  first  suffer  intolerable  oppressions  before  they  feel  such  con- 
fidence in  their  unanimity  as  to  interfere  at  all;  and  then  they  do  it  at  last 
in  the  form  of  brutal  violence  and  vindictive  punishment.  Every  admoni- 
tion given  to  their  elected  leader  is  preceded  by  their  suffering,  and  followed 
by  his  death;  and  every  Application  of  the  check  which  nature  itself  has 
provided  for  the  abuse  of  (telegated  power,  is  accompanied  by  a  total  disso- 
lution of  the  government,  and  the  hazard  of  a  long  series  of  revolutionary 
tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  military  despotisms  in  barbarous  and  uninstructed 
communities.  When  they  get  on  to  feudal  aristocracies,  matters  are  a  little 
mended ;  both  by  the  transference  of  the  actual  power  to  a  larger  and  worthier 
l)ody,  and  by  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of  machinery  or  contrivance,  how- 
ever rude,  for  the  operation  of  this  power  upon  the  ostensible  agents  of  the 
government.  The  person  of  the  Sovereign  is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind 
of  council  or  parliament ;  and  threats  and  remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him 
with  considerable  energy  by  such  of  its  members  as  take  Offence  at  the  mea- 
sures he  proposes.  Such,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of  the  means  devised 
for  these  communications,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  arc  to  make  them,  that  this  necessary  operation  is  still  per- 
formed in  a  very  clumsy  and  hazardous  manner.  These  are  the  times  when 
Barons  enter  their  protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their  Sovereign,  or 
each  other ;  and  even  when  they  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves, 
can  think  of  no  better  way  of  controlling  the 'monarch,  than  by  marching 
down  in  arms  to  Runnymede,  and  compelling  him,  by  main  force,  and  in 
sight  of  all  his  people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liberties.    The  evils,  ia 
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siiofi,  «ve  the  same  in  substance  as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  Morocco^ 
The  nuBchief  goes  to  a  dangerous  length  before  any  remedy  is  applied ;  and 
the  renedy  itself  is  a  great  mischief  ;---^though,  from  the  improved  state  of 
inteli^BBee  and  civiliBation,  the  outrages  are  not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  oommercial  and  enlightened  times,  in  which 
the  leal  strength  and  power  of  the  nation  is  scattered  pretty  widely  through 
Che  whole  eff  itspopulation,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  check  upon  the 
misapptication  of  that  power  must  arise  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  that  great 
body.  The  check  must  always  exist, — and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
operate  with  sufficient  efficacy ;  but  the  safety  and  the  promptitude  of  its 
operatioo  depend,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
contrivances  whidi  the  Constitution  has  provided ^  first,  for  collecting  and  as- 
ceftaifting  Ihe  sentiments  of  that  great  and  miscellaneous  aggregate  in  whom 
the  actual  power  is  vested ;  and,  secondly,  for  communicating  this  in  an  au- 
thentic manner  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  government.  The  most  ef- 
fectnaland  complete  way  of  effecting  this  is  undoubtedly  by  a  parliament,  so 
elected  as  to  lepresent  pretty  birly  the  views  of  all  the  considerable  classes  of 
the  people,  and  so  constituted  as  to  have  at  all  times  the  means,  both  of 
sqg^geslijig  these  views  to  the  executive,  and  of  effectually  controlling  its 
maiversalions.  Wtiere  no  such  institution  exists^  the  tranquillity  of  the  stale 
will  always  be  exposed  to  considerable  hazard ;  and  the  danger  of  great 
coomlsions  will  unfortunately  become  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  body  of 
tke  peofftle  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 

Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of  which  we  are  now  Speaking,  there 
mst  always  be  some  channel,  however  narrow  and  circuitous,  by  which 
Ihe  KMe  of  the  people  may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  Uie  administrators  of  their 
fttmneot.     The^channel  of  the  press,  for  example,  and  of  general  lite- 
rtfue— provincial  magistracies  and  assemblies^  such  as  the  states  and  par- 
lianealiof  old  France— even  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — the  stage— -the 
fo^Mt— and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of  considerable  assemblage  for 
delibcntion  on  local  interests,  election  \p  local  offices,  or  for  mere  solemnity 
aad  oBge  of  festivity — which  must  exist  in  all  large,  ancient,  and  civilized 
rommiinities,  may  afford  indications  of  the  general  sentiment,  which  must 
ahinalely  have  full  operation  ;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  kings  and  cour- 
tiers bow  far  the  true  possessors  of  the  national  power  are  likely  to  sanction 
aoTof  its  proposed  applications.  Where  those  indications,  however,  are  neg^ 
lecled  or  misconstrued,  or  where,  from  other  circumstances,  institutions 
ikat  may  seem  better  contrived  fail  either  to  represent  the  true  sense  of  the 
ndbg  pari  of  the  community,  or  to  convince  the  executive  magistrate  that 
Ibef  da  represent  it,  therp,  even  in  the  most  civilized  and  intelligent  coun- 
tn»,  the  most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions  may  ensue; — such 
dislneikNis  »a  broke  the  peace  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this  country 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First — or  such  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces  the 
DraBe  of  society  in  France ;  and  in  their  consequences  still  threaten  the  dels- 
Iny  of  the  world.    Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us,  arose  from 
nDdung  else  than  the  want  of  some  proper  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the 
KnCiawots  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation, — and  for  conveying  those 
«^tiaients»  with  the  full  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  to  the  actual  admi- 
iMntorsof  their  affairs.    And  the  two  cases,  we  take  it,  were  more  nearly 
4l4e  than  has  generally  been  imagined  ;  for  though  the  House  of  Commons 
M  aa  existence  long  before  the  time  of  King  Charles,  it  had  not  previously 
leeo  recognised  as  the  vehicle  of  commanding  opinions^  nor  the  organ  of 
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that  great  body  to  whom  the  aettial  power  of  the  State  had  been  reoenlly 
and  ioseosibly  transferred.  The  €ourt  atiii  oonsidered  the  effectaal  power 
to  reside  in  the  feudal  arigtocracy,  by  the  greater  part  of  whidi  it  was  sup- 
ported ;  and  when  the  parliament  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, thought  it  might  safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a  body  which  had 
not  hitherto  possessed  any  considerable elaims  to  attention.  It  refused,  there- 
fore, to  aci^no  wledge  this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State ; 
and  was  only  undeceived  when  it  Cell  before  its  actual  exertion.  In  Fntsce, 
again,  the  error,  though  more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same  nature.  The 
administration  of  the  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  the  nobles  were  everything, 
and  the  people  nothing  ;-^nd  the  people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  far 
more  than  a  match  for  the  nobility,  in  wealth.  In  iotelUgenee,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  importance.  The  Constitution,  however,  provided 
no  means  for  the  peaceable  but  authoritative  intimation  of  this  change  to  tho 
official  rulers,  or  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  new  power  which  had 
thus  been  generated  in  the  community ;  and  the  consequence  was,  thai  its 
more  indirect  inclinations  were  overlooked,  and  nothing  yielded  to  its  accu- 
mulating pressure  till  it  overturned  the  throne,— and  overwhelmed  with  ita 
wasteful  flood  the  whole  ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  If  there  had 
been  any  provision  in  the  structure  of  the  government,  by  which  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  lower  orders  had  been  enabled  to  make  ilsdf  distinctly  felt, 
and  to  bear  upon  the  constituted  authorities  as  gradually  as  it  was  generated, 
the  great  calamity  which  has  befallen  that  nation  might  have  been  entirely 
i  avoided, — theconditionof  the  monarchy  would  have  insensiblyaccommodated 
itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people, — and  a  most  befleficial 
alteration  would  have  taken  place  in  the  administration  without  any  shock 
or  convulsion  in  any  part  of  the  community.  For  want  of  some  such  pro- 
vision, however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  power  of  the 
people,  till  it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.  The  pent-up  vapoursdiS' 
|)Ioded  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake ;  and  those  very  elements  that  would 
have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  constitution  by  their  harmo- 
nious combination,  crumbled  its  whole  fabric  into  ruin  by  their  sudden  and 
untempered  collision.  The  bloody  revolutions  of  the  Seraglio  were  acted 
over  again  in  tlio  heart  of  the  most  polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  £u— 
rope ; — ^and  from  the  very  same  cause--tho  want  of  a  channel  for  conveying 
constantly,  and  temperately,  and  effectually,  the  sense  of  those  who  possess 
power,  to  those  who  should  direct  its  application ; — and  the  outrage  was  only 
the  greater  and  more*  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whom  this  power  was 
diffused  was  larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected  accumulation  had  been 
of  longer  duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative,  and  an  un- 
interrupted communication  between  the  ostensible  administrators  of  the 
national  power  and  its  actual  constituents  and  depositories;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  consists  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  affords  the  means  of  such  a  communication.  The  main  end  of 
government,  to  be  sure,  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced  ; 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,  that  the  hazards  of  sanguinary 
contenlionsabout  the  exercise  of  power  is  a  much  greater  and  more  imminent 
evil  than  a  considerable  obstruction  in  the  making  or  execution  of.the  laws  ; 
and  the  best  government  thercforo  is  not  that  which  promises  to  make  tho 
best  laws,  and  to  enforce  tliem  mo^t  vigorously,  but  that  which  guards  best 
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againsl  tbe  (remendoiis conflicts  to  which  all  admiiietratioiis  of  governmeat, 
and  aU  eiercise  of  political  power,  is  apt  to  give  rise.  It  happens,  for- 
lunatelj  Indeed,  that  the  same  arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure 
the  peace  of  society  against  those  di8orders,«are  also,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
cakfilaled  for  the  purposes  of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  Bnt  we  do  not 
ksitate  to  look  upon  their  negative  or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher 
cast  than  their  positive  and  active  ones;  and  to  consider  a  representative 
legislature  to  be  incompara])]y  of  more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the 
efficjeot  force  of  the  nation  in  controlling  and  directing  the  executive,  than 
wlieii  il  merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilised  and  enlightened  country, 

the  acloal  power  of  the  State  rendes  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 

espedally  among  the  more  wedlhy  and  intelligent  in  all  the  diflerent  ranks 

of  whkh  il  cooaists;  and  consequently,  that  the  administration  of  the 

gpvermneiil  can  never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be  conformable  to 

the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great  body;  while  there  is  little  chance  of 

its  answedflg  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the  forms  of  the  constitution 

proride  some  means  for  the  regular,  constant,  and  authentic  expression  of 

their  aeati'menta, — ^lo  wluch,  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty 

and  obviotis  iaCereatof  the  executive  to  eonform.    A  parliament,  therefore, 

winch  really  and  truly  represents  the  sense  and  opinions — ^we  mean  the 

gmeral  and  mature  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting  passions 

— of  theeCGcientbody  of  the  people,  and  which  watches  over  and  effectually 

oMtrols  eTery  imporlantjict  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a 

tamSrx  like  this,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  (he  ultimate 

sitev  cf  the  DMmarchy  itsetf , — ^much  more  even  than  for  (he  enactment  of 

lavft;  mi  in  pr<^rlion  as  il  varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this 

coairoi  win  the  peace  of  the  country  and  security  of  the  government  be  en* 


But  then  comes  Mr.  Leckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal  gentleman  from  Sicily, 
4C  idher  plaees,  exclaiming  that  this  is  mere  treason  and  republicanism, — 
and  aakjng  whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his  own? — what 
i*  to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  if  he  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
raere cipher  added  to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  majority? — and  how,  if 
the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  can  serve  the  purposes  for 
•kfchwe  oifrsc^ves  have  preferred  monarchy  to  all  other  constitutions?  We 
sfaaB  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions;—- and,  after  the  preceding  full 
ttpoailion  of  our  premises,  we  think  they  may  be  answered  very  briefly. 

lalhejffv/  plice,  then,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  can  be  seriously 
maialaioed  that  any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  be  served  by 
the  private  will  or  voice,  of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an 
in  the  political  government,  especially  in  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
Tbe  person  apon  whom  that  splendid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  boon  selecled 
(v  ie  olfice  on  account  of  any  proof  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it,  but 
called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to 
talent  or  capacity  than  any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have  made 
tkcir  own  way  to  a  place  of  influence  or  authority  in  his  councils;  and  his 
voice  or  opinion,  therefore,  considered  naturally  and  in  itseK,  must  be 
fitmmtid  to  beoif  less  value  or  intrinsic  authority  than  that  of  any  other 
fosoD  in  office  under  him :  and  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  this  So- 
^^reign  may  be  vwr  young  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot-^almost  a  madman 
altogether  a'dotarj,  while  he  is  still  in  the  full  possession  and  the 
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lawful  exeroue  of  the  whole  aulhority  of  his  station,  it  must  seem  perfecttf 
extravagant  to  maintain  that  it  can  he  of  advantage  to  the  nation,  that  his 
individual  wishes  or  opinions  should  be  the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any 
one  act  of  legislation  or  national  policy.  Assuredly  it  is  not  for  his  wisdom 
or  his  patriotism,  and  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and  gratification,  that 
an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  a  free  people ;  and  this 
obvious  consideration  alone  might  lead  us  at  once  to  the  true  end  and  pur- 
pose of  royality. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  Eaglish  Constitution  recognise  the  indivlduaf 
will  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and  common  sense  can  require 
it  as  an  integral  element  in  that  constitution.     It  declares  that  the  King  as 
an  individual  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can  be  made  accountable  for  nothing — 
but  that  his  ministers  and  advisers  shall  be  responsible  for  all  his  acts  without 
any  exception — or  at  least  with  the  single  exception  of  the  act  of  naming 
those  advisers.  In  every  one  act  of  his  peculiar  and  official  preregative,  in 
which,  if  in  any  thing,  his  individual  and  private  will  must  be  understood 
to  have  been  exerted,  the  Constitution  sees  only  the  will  and  the  act  of  bis 
ministers.     The  King  s  speech-^the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lips,  and 
as  his  voluntary  act  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation-^is  the  speech  of  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  as  such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned,  if  need  be,  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty.    The  King's 
answers  to  addresses — ^his  declarations  of  peace  or  war — the  honours  he 
confers — the  bills  he  passes  or  rejects — are  all  considered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  acts  of  his  coansellors.     It  is  not  only  the  undoubted  right,  but 
the  unquestionable  duty,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of  their 
propriety — to  complain  of  lliem  if  they  think  them  inexpedient— to  get  them 
rescinded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction ;  and  at  all  events  to  prosecute, 
impeach,  and  punish,  those  advisers — to  whom,  and  not  to  the  Sovereign  in 
whose  name  they  run,  they  are  exclusively  attributed.    This  great  doctrine 
of  responsibility,  then,  answers  the  first  question  of  Mr.  Leckie  and   his 
adherents,  as  to  the  enormity  of  subjecting  the  personal  will  and  opinion  of 
the  Sovereign  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  those  who  represent  the  efficient 
power  of  the  community.    Mr.  Leckie  himself,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  for 
leaving  this  grand  feature  of  ministerial  responsibility,  even  when  he  is  for 
dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  Parliaments; — though,  to  be  sure,  among 
his  other  omissions,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  by  whom,  andin  what  man- 
ner, it  could  be  enforced,  after  the  abolition  of  those  troublesome  assem- 
blies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of  the  constitution , 
which  they  say  implies  that  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Monarch  is  to  be 
fi  separate  and  independent  element  in  the  government.     We  have  not  left 
ourselves  room  now  to  answer  this  at  large ;  nor  indeed  do  we  think  it 
necessary ;  as  we  have  ventured,  upon  at  least  two*^  former  occasions,   to 
submit  to  our  readers,  at  considerable  length,  the  scope  and  outline  of  our 
views  upon  that  question.    Those  who  feel  any  doubt,  or  any  anxiety  with 
regard  to  it,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  passages  indicated  below.    At  pre- 
sent, we  can  only  make  two  remarks,  and  that  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner.   The  first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  Sovereign,  in  tlie  theory 
of  the  constitution,  are  not  supposed  to  be  vested  in  him  as  an  insulated  and 
independent  individual*^but  in  him  as  guided  and  consubslantiated  witl^ 

*  Vol.  X.  p.  4IS. ;  Vd.  xW.  p.  898. ;  and  Vol.  xxil  p.  877. 
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Ins  respoosible  oounseiloT8p-r4hAt  the  King^  in  Ihat  balance,  means  not  the 
person  of  the  reigning  prince,  but  the  department  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment— the  whole  body  of  ministers  and  their  dependants — to  whom  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  despatch,  the  initiative  of  many  important  measures 
is  entrusted  ;  and  who  are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to  carry  on  business, 
under  burden  of  their  responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  in  reliance  on  its 
u/iimale  support.    The  second  remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  hag  any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to  subsist  almost 
entirely  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  possesses  exclusively  both  the 
power  of  impeachment,  and  the  power  of  granting  supplies;  and  has,  besides, 
the  most  natural  and  immediate  communication  with  that  great  body  of  the 
nation  in  whom  the  power  of  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature 
is  ullimatdy  vested.     The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in 
tliat  House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influence  which  is  attached  to 
its  situation.    It  it  is  successfully  opposed  there,  it  would  for  the  most  part 
he  infinitely  dangerous  for  it  to  think  of  resisting  in  any  other  quarter.    If 
it  were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  refusing  a  favourite  bill,  or  dis- 
regarding an  unanimous  address  of  the  Commons,  the  natural  consequence 
wouid  bcj  thai  the  Commons  would  retort  by  exercising  their  legal  privilege 
of  withholding  the  supplies ;  and  as  things  could  not  go  on  for  a  moment  on 
such  a  footing,  the  King  must  either  Submit  at  discretion,  or  again  bethink 
himseirof  raising  his  royal  standard  against  that  of  a  parliamentary  army. 
The  general  view,  indeed,  which  we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature  of 
that  which  is  called  the  power  of  the  Monarch,  is  enough  to  show,  that  it 
can  only  be  upon  the  very  unlikely,  but  not  impossible  supposition,  that  the 
noounal  representatives  of  the  people  are  really  more  estranged  from  their 
true  sentiments  than  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  it  can  ever  be  safe  or 
allowable  for  the  latter  to  refuse  immediate  compliance  with  the  will  of  those 
repreaeotatives. 

There  remains,  then,  bat  one  olher  question^  viz,  whether  we  are  really 
lor  reducii^  the  King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nisterial majority,  without  any  real  power  or  influence  whatsoever ;  and 
whether  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be  any  use  in  the  institution  of 
monarchy — as  the  minister,  on  this  view  of  things,  is  the  real  sovereign, 
and  ktM  office  is  open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  dangerous  and  dis- 
orderly ambition?  Now,  the  answer  to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  fact  upon 
vhich  the  question  is  raised .  The  King,  upon  our  view  of  his  office — which 
it  has  been  seen  is  exactly  that  taken  by  the  Constitution--^would  still  hold, 
Nifi^mlably,  the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  possess  a  substantial  power, 
not  only  aup^ior  to  that  which  any  minister  could  obtain,  but  sufficient  to 
rppress  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who,  under  another  government,  might 
be  tempted  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  The  King  of  England,  it  will  be 
rcaKn&t>ered,  is  a  perpetual  member  of  the  cabinet — ^and  perpetually  the 
first  member  of  it.  No  disapprobation  of  its  measures,  whether  expressed 
by  votes  of  the  Houses,  or  addresses  from  the  people,  can  turn  him  out  of 
hb  situation ;  and  he  has  also  the  power  of  nominating  its  other  members ; 
— Qot  indeed  the  power  of  maintaining  them  in  their  offices  against  the  sense 
of  the  nation — but  the  power  of  trying  the  experiment,  and  putting  in  on  the 
QDuntry  to  take  the  painful  and  difficult  step  of  insisting  on  their  removal. 
If  he  luTe  any  portion  of  ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  have,  in 
ihe  first  place,  all  the  power  that  could  attach  to  a  perpetual  minister* — 
vith  all  tbe  peculiar  influence  that  is  inseparable  from  the  splendour  of  his 
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official  character;  aad,,  in  the  second  place,  he  has  the  actual  power,  if  not 
absolutely  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  other  members  of  his  cabinet  at  his^ 
pleasure,  at  least  to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  among  ail  who  are  not 
upon  very  strong  grounds  exceptionable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Holding  it  to  be  quite  clear,  then,  that  Ihe  private  and  individual  wilt  of 
the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  element  of  the  eonslitutron, 
'  and  that  it  must  in  all  cases  give  way  to  the  mature  sense  of  Ike  nation,  we 
shall  slill  find,  that  his  place  is  conspicuously  and  beyond  all  question  the 
first  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  invested  with  quite  as  much  substantial  power 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  all  other  offices  in  a  condition  of  aubordination. 
To  see  this  clearly,  indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detail, 
what  is  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  regal  power,  and  on  what  oecasiona- 
the  necessary  checks  to  which  we  have  alluded  come  in  to  control  it.  The 
King,  then,  as  the  presiding  member  of  the  cabinet,  can  suggest,  or  propose, 
or  recommend  any  thing  which  he  pleases  for  the  adoptioni  of  that  executive 
council ;— 4nd  his  suggestions  must  at  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than 
those  of  any  other  person  of  the  same  knowledge  or  capacity.  Such,  indeed, 
are  the  indestructible  sources  of  mfluence  belonging  to  his  situation,  that,  if 
he  be  only  compos  mentis,  he  may  be  assured  (hat  he  will  have  more 
authority  than  any  two  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced  individuals  with 
whom  he  can  communicate ;  and  that  there  will  be  a  far  greater  disposition 
to  adopt  his  recommendations  than  those  of  the  wisest  and  mast  ])opular 
minister  that  the  country  has  ever  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be  outvoted  even 
in  the  cabinet ; — tlie  absardily  of  his  suggestions  may  be  so  palpable,  or  their 
dan^F  so  great,  that  no  habitual  deference,  or  feeling  of  personal  dependence, 
naay  be  sufficient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venhire  on  their  adoption.  This, 
however,  we  imagine,  wiB  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  national 
weakness  or  hazard ;  and  is  indeed  an  accident  that  may  beCal  any  sovereign, 
however  absolute — since  the  veriest  despot  cannot  work  without  tools — ^and 
even  a  military  sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  army  must  submit  to  abandon 
aoy  seheme  whicli  his  generals  positively  refuse  to  execute.  If  he  is  baf- 
fled in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  King  of  England  may  in  general  repeat 
the  experiment  in  another;  and  change  kjds  coxmaellors  over  and  over,  till 
he  find  some  who  are  more  courageous  or  more  comply  iug. 

But,  suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces — the  Parliament  may  i»o»d9ubt 
oppose,  and  defeat  the  execution  of  the  prefect.  The  Cabinet  may  be  out* 
voted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Ihe  Sovereign  may  be  ontiroted  in^  the 
•Cabinet;  and  all  ita  subordinate  members  may  be  displaced  by  votes  of  that 
House.  The  ttkiister  who'  had  escaped  being  dism^isscd  by  the  King 
through  his  compliance  with  the  Royal  pleasore,  may  be  dismissed  for  that 
compliance  by  the  voice  of  the  Legislature.  Bnt  Ihe  Sovereign,  with 
whom,  upon  this  supposition,  (he  objectionable  measure  originated,  re- 
mains ;  and  may  not  only  call  another  minister  to  his  councils  to  try  thia  same 
measure  a  second  time,  but  may  himself  dismwa  Ihe  parliament  by  which 
it  has  been  censured,  and  submit  its  proceedings  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other assembly.  M^o  really  cannot  see  any  want  of  effective  power  in  such 
ao  order  of  things ;  nor  comprehend  how  the  royal  authority  is*  rendered 
nugatory  and  subordinate,  merely  by  reqniring  it  to  have  uMmaiely  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  tdbe  Legishitnre.  The  last  stage  of  this 
hypothesis,  however,  will  clear  all  the  rest. 

The  King'»  BEieasore  may  triumph  in  parliament  as  weR  as  in  the  coun- 
cil— and  yet  k  may  be  resisted  by  the  nation.     The  patUaroent  may  lie 
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fUlToCedin  Ike  country,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  in  the  parKameAt;  add  it  the 
measine,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and  after  ali  these  tests  of  its  safety,  be  not 
abandoned,  the  most  Areadfal  consequenees  may  ensue.  If  addresses  and 
clamoofsare  disregarded,  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms  ;  and  an  open  ciTil 
war  ibe  left  lo  determine^  whether  the  sense  of  Ihe  people  at  large  be  reso- 
lately  agaiosl  its  adoption,  f  fits  last  species  of  check  on  the  power  of  the 
S«ferei§D*  no  political  arrangement,  and  no^  chaiige  in  tAe  constitution , 
can  obviate  or  prevent;  and  as  alt  the  of  her  checks  of  which  we  have 
spoken  leier  oUiBiafldy  to  this,  so  the  defence  of  their  necessity  and  justice  is 
oompfele,  when  we  merely  say,  that  their  use  is  to  prevent  a*  recurrence  to 
this  lanl  extremity — and,  by  enabling  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress  per- 
nicionB  eoumels  in  the  outset,  through  the  safe  and  pacific  cliannels  of  the*' 
cabinet  aad  tiie  parliament,  k>  remove  the  necessity  of  resisting  Ihem  at  last, 
by  the  dreadfnl  expedient  of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

H  s  kiffig,  under  any  form  of  monarehiy,  attempt  ito  act  against  the  sense 
o(  die  cofDdaandii^  pari  of  the  popohtion,  he  wiU  inevitably  be  resisted  and 
overtlirowo.  Tils  is  not  a  mattef  of  institution  or  pofiey;  but  a  necessary 
fesuil  [rem  iie  nature  of  hisoflfSce,  ^nd  of  fhe  power  of  which  he  is  the  ad~ 

Bnt  tiiat  form  of  monarchy  is  the  worist,  both  for  the  monarch 
for  liie  people^  which  exposes  him  the  mfost  to  the  shock  of  such 
uiliDMite  resisUBce ;  and  that  is  the  best,  which  mtcrposcs  the  greatest 
nunb^  of  inCermedtate  bodies  between  iJw  purposes  of  the  king  and 
his  actofli  attempt  to  earry  it  into  ex!ecuFtion,-«''^hidi  fries  the  projected 
meaiire  ofion  the  greatest  nuMber  of  selected  samples  of  fhe  public  sense, 
befere  ft  enaie*  into  colUsiOff  wiHl  fhe  gieneral  miass  and  affords  the  most 
otnytMHliij  hff  relteat,  and  the  best  eauiions  for  advance,  before  the  batlla 
is  actaatty  joined.  Yhe  cabinet  is  presumed  to  know  more  of  the  senti- 
nMote  ef  liie  nation  than  the  king;  and  the  parliament  to  know  more  than 
ther  ihitt.  Both  these  bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather  more  un^ 
4ier  the  petsoaal  imOfeifee  of  the  king  than  ther  gr^at  body  of  the  nation ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  suggestions  of  his  are  ultimately  rejected  in  those 
defiimfative  assemblies,  must  be  held  to  be  such  as  would  have  been  still 
less  aBeeptal>le  to  the  bulk  of  the  community.  By  rejecting  them  there,  how- 
%  fay  silent  voles  or  clamorous  harangues,  the*  nation  is  saved  from  the 
of  rejecting  fitem  by  aetusA  resistance  and  insurrection  in  the  field. 
Ihe  penaa  and  Ihe  olRee  of  the  monarch  remain  untouched  and  untainted 
WaM  purposes  of  good ;  and  llie  peace  of  fhe  cotmtry  is  maintained,  and  its 

1,  wiUkoul  a»y  tttrbnlent  exertion  of  its  power.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  constitution,  in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  ex- 
et  preventing  the  kingly  power  from  dashing  itself  to  pieces. 
Ifae  more  radical  power  of  the  people  :  and  those  institutions  thai 
supposed  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  within  too^ 
limits,  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguards  and  protectors,  by  providing 
fier  An  timely  and  peaceful  operation  of  that  great  controlling  power,  which 
it  eoNBM  oaly  elade  for  a  season,  at  the  expense  of  much  certain  misery  ta 
Ihe  peoplev  and  the  faazard  of  final  destmction  to  itself. 

Mr.  l.eciue,  however,  and  his  adherents,  can  see  nothing  of  all  this. 
Tbe  lanlity  of  casting  down  a  single  tyrant,  we  have  already  seen,  is  one 
of  the  pvinie  advantages  which  he  ascribes  to  the  instittrtion  of  simple  mo- 
-sad  so  much  is  Aiis  advocate  of  kingly  power  enamoured  of  the 
doctriBe  of  vesistance,  that  he  not  only  recognises  K  as  a  famflrar 
lo  tbe  eonslitoflon,  but  lays  U  dowft  in  express  terras,  that  it  affords 
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He  only  remedy  for  all  political  oorruptiop.  *' History,"  be  observes^ 
**  has  furnished  us  with  no  example  of  the  reform  of  a  <:orrupt  and  tyraonieal 
government,  but  either  from  intestine  war,  or  conquest  from  withoul. 
11) us,  the  objection  against  a  simple  monarchy,  because  there  is  no  remedy 
for  its  abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  against  any  other 
form.  Each  is  borne  with,  as  long  as  possible;  and  when  the  evil  is  at  its 
greatest  height,  the  nation  either  rises  against  it,  or,  not  having  the  means 
of  so  doing,  sinks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery/' 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
hold  that  the  chief  use  of  a  tree  constitution  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
these  dreadful  extremities;  and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  monarchy 
consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good  administration  of  law,  to  which 
it  naturally  ogives  birth,  than  in  the  security  it  affords  against  such  a  melan- 
choly alternative.  To  some,  we  know,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
spectacleof  established  despotism,  the  hazards  of  such  a  terriflc  regeneration 
appear  distant  and  inconsiderable;  and  if  they  could  only  prolong  the  inter- 
vals of  patient  submission,  and  polish  away  some  of  the  harsher  features 
of  oppression,  they  imagine  a  state  of  things  ^ould  result  more  tranquil  and 
desirable  than  the  sounding  and  salutary  contentions  of  a  free  government. 
To  such  persons  we  shall  address  but  two  observations.  The  first,  that 
though  the  body  of  the  people  may  indeed  be  kept  in  brutish  subjection  for 
ages,  where  the  state  of  society,  as  to  intelligence  and  property,  is  such  that 
the  actual  power  and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few  bands  of 
disciplined  troops,  this  could  never  be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  inde- 
pendent wealth,  very  generally  given  to  reading  and  reflexion,  and  knit  to- 
gether in  all  its  parts  by  a  thousand  means  of  communication  and  ties  of  mu- 
tual interest  and  sympathy ;  and  least  of  all  could  it  be  done  in  a  nation 
already  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  freedom,  and  regard- 
ing the  safe  and  honourable  struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to  maintain 
in  its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and  delightful  of  its  exercises.  The 
other  remark  is,  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  rivet  and 
shackle  down  an  enlightened  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  submit  for 
some  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power,  it 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  submission  is  itself  an  evil  —  and  an  evil 
only  inferior  to  those  through  which  it  must  ultimately  seek  its  relief.  If 
any  form  of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  as  secure  from  terrible  convulsions 
as  a  regulated  freedom,  it  would  not  cease  for  that  to  be  a  far  less  desirable, 
condition  of  existence;  and  as  the  mature  sense  of  a  whole  nation  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true  means  of  their  happiness 
than  the  single  opinion  even  of  a  patriotic  king,  so  it  must  be  right  and 
reasonable,  in  all  cases,  that  his  opininion  should  give  way  to  theirs;  and 
that  a  power  should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not  naturally  and  necessarily  exist 
to  ensure  its  predominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  alleged  inconsistency  and  iluo- 
ttiation  of  all  public  councils  that  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  popular  as- 
semblies, and  on  the  unprincipled  violence  of  the  factions  to  which  they  arc 
said  to  give  rise,  'The  first  of  these  topics,  however,  need  not  detain  iis 
long.  If  it  be  meant,  that  errors  in  public  measures  are  more  speedily  de~ 
tccted,  and  more  certainly  repaired,  when  they  are  maturely  and  freely  dis- 
cussed by  all  the  wisdodi  and  all  the  talent  of  a  nation,  than  when  they  are 
left  to  the  blind  guidance  of  the  passions  or  conceit  of  an  individual; — ^it  if 
be  meant,  that,  under  a  simply  monarchy,  we  should  have  persevered 
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Steadily  io  the  priaciples  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of  Catholic  Proscription,  and  of 
the  Orders  in  CoudcU  : — then  we  cheerfully  admit  the  justice  of  the  charge 
— we  npadily  yield  to  those  governments  Ihe  praise  of  such  consistency 
and  saeh  perseverance — and  offer  no  apology  for  that  change  from  folly  to 
wiisdoai,  and  from  cruelty  to  mercy,  which  is  produced  by  the  variableness 
of»  free  constitution.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  an  absolute  monarch  keeps 
the  faith  which  he  pledges  more  religiously  than  a  free  people,  or  that  he  is 
less  liable  to  sudden  and  capricious  variations  in  his  policy,  we  positively, 
deny  the  Imth  of  the  imputatioq^  and  boldly  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of 
history  for  its  confutation.  What  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood 
half  so  high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of  good  faith  and  inviolable  fide- 
lily  to  its  allies?  Or  in  what  instances  has  the  national  honour  been  im- 
peached, by  the  refusal  of  one  set  of  ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  their  predecessors?  With  regard  to  mere  caprice  and  in- 
coQsislency,  again,  will  it  be  seriously  maintoined,  that  councils,  depending 
upon  the  individual  will  of  an  absolute  sovereign — ^who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a 
giri,  or  a  dolard,  or  a  driveller — are  more  likely  to  be  steadily  and  wisely 
pursued,  than  those  that  are  taken  up  by  a  set  of  experienced  statesmen, 
under  Ihe  control  of  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  public?  It  is  not  by  mere 
popular  clamour — by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  ignorant  and  disorderly  mob 
—but  by  the  deep,  the  slow,  and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent  and 
trnlightefied  part  of  the  community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free  nation  are 
ultimately  guided.  But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  rabble— what 
rabble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ignorant,  so  contemptible,  so  fickle,  false,  and 
empty  of  all  energy  of  purpose  or  principle,  as  the  rabble  that  infests  the 
palaces  of  arbitrary  kings — (he  favourites,  the  mistresses,  the  pandars,  the 
ihtterers  and  intriguers,  who  succeed  or  supplant  each  other  in  the  crumb- 
Hi^  soA  of  his  favour,  and  so  frequently  dispose  of  all  that  ought  to  be  at  the 
comiDaad  of  wisdom  and  honour? 

Looking  only  to  (tie  eventful  history  of  our  own  day,  will  any  one  pre- 
sume Io  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  of  Europe  has 
afforded  us,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  any  such  lessons  of  steady  and«un- 
wavmng  policy  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  democratical  inconstancy  ? 
What,  during  that  period,  has  been  the  conduct  of  Prussia — of  Russia — of 
Austria  herself— of  every  state,  in  short,  that  has  not  been  terrified  into 
constancy  by  the  constant  dread  of  French  violence?  And  where,  during 
all  that  time,  are  we  to  look  for  any  traces  of  manly  firmness,  but  in  the 
coadnct  and  councils  of  the  only  nation  whose  measures  were  at  all  con-^ 
troQed  by  the  influence  of  popular  sentiments?  If  that  nation,  too,  was  not 
exempt  from  the  common  charge  of  vacillation — ^if  she  did  fluctuate  be- 
fveen  desigos  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  to  enrich  herself  by  a  share  of 
theirspoils— if  she  did  contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  faith  and  her  huma- 
A'^T*  hy  encouraging  and  deserting  the  party  of  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendue 
—if  she  did  waver  and  wande^from  expeditions  into  Flanders  to  the  seizure 
of  West  Indian  islands,  and  from  menaces  to  extirpate  Jacobinism  to  mis- 
BOOS  ooartlngits  alliance— will  any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  these  signs  of 
infirmity  of  purpose  were  produced  by  yielding  to  the  varying  impulses  of 
|topuIar  opinions,  or  the  alternate  preponderance  of  hostile  factions  in  the 
stale?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that  .they  all  occurred  during 
that  lamentable  but  memorable  period,  when  the  alarm  excited  by  the  aspect 
of  new  dangers  had  in  a  manner  extinguished  the  constitutional  spirit  of 
party,  and  composed  the  salutary  conflicts  of  the  nation— Ijiat  they  occurred 
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in  the  firsi  ten  years  of  Mr.  Pill's  war  admioistralion,  when  opposition  was 
almost  extinct,  and  when  the  goyernment  was  not  only  more  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey ,  but  when  the  temper  and  tone  of  its  administration  approached 
Tery  nearly  to  that  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy? 

On  the  doctrine  of  parlies  and  party  dissensions,  it  is  now  too  late  for  us 
lo  enter  at  large ;  and  indeed,  when  we  recollect  what  Mr.  Burke  has 
written  upon  thatsubject,'^  we  do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  our  feeble  sentiments.  '  Parties  are  necessary  in  alt 
free  governments — and  are  indeed  the  characteristics  by  which  snch  govern- 
ments may  be  known.    One  party,  that  of  tlie  Rulers  or  the  Court,  is  ne- 
cessarily formed  and  disciplined  from  the  permanence  of  itsi  chief,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  iDterests  it  has  to  maintain  ;-^the  party  in  Opposition, 
therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  the  same  way.    When  bad  men  combine, 
good  men  must  unite  ;-«and  it  woold  not  be  less  hopeless  for  a  crowd  of 
worthy  citizens  to  take  the  field,  without  leaders  oc^  discipline,  against  a 
regular  army,  (ban  for  indiyidual  patriots  to  think  of  opposing  the  infhience 
of  the  Sovereign  by  their  separate  and  uncombined  exertions.     As  to  the 
kngth  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  support  of  the  common 
cause,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  to  submit  his  private  opinion  to 
tlie  general  sense  of  bis  associates,   it  does  not  appear  to  us — though 
casuists  may  mask  dishonour,  and  pnrists  startle  at  shadows — either  that 
any  man  of  upright  feeling  can  be  at  a  loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  blameable  elcess  in  the  maxims  upon 
which  our  parties  in  this  country  have  been  generally  conducted.    The 
leading  princrple  is,  that  a  man  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  party  (a 
which  he  attaches  himself  means  well  to  the  country,  and  thai  more  sub- 
stantial good  will  accrue  to  the  nation  from  its  coming  into  power,   than 
from  the  success  of  any  other  body  of  men  whose  success  is  at  all  within 
the  limits  of  probability.     Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  he  will  support 
that  party  in  all  things  which  he  approves — in  all  things  that  are  indiflerent 
—and  even  in  some  things  which  he  partly  disapproves,  provided  they  ^ 
neither  touch  the  honour  and  vital  interests  of  the  country,  nor  imply  any 
breach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality. — Upon  the  same  principle  he  will 
attack  not  only  all  that  he  individually  disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  the 
adversary,  but  all  Ihat  might  appear  indiflerent  and  tolerable  enough  to  a 
neotral  spectator,  if  it  afford  an  opportunity  to  weaken  him  in  the  public 
opinion,  snd  to  increase  the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power  from 
which  alone  he  sincerely  beNeves  that  any  sure  or  systematic  good  is  to  l)e 
expected.    Farther  than  this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  or  respect- 
able followers  of  any  considerable  party  intentionally  allow  themselves  to 
go.    Their  zeal,  indeed,   and  the  heats  and  passions  engendered  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  may  sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  for  which 
an  impartial  spectator  cannot  find  this  apoilgy;-*-but  lo  their  own  con- 
sciences and  honour  we  are  persuaded  that  they  generally  stand  acquitted  ; 
«^and,  on  the  score  of  doty  or  morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of 
human  beings.    For  the  baser  retainers  of  the  party,  indeed — those  ma- 
rauders who  follow  in  the  rear  of  every  army,  nol  for  battle  but  for  booty 
•^wbo  concern  themselves  in  no  way  aboot  the  justness  of  the  quarrel,  or 
the  fairness  of  the  field — ^who  plunder  the  dead,  and  butcher  the  wounded. 

^  See  his  **  Tlloaght»  on  ike  Canst  of  the  present  DiscoiKeiit!*,"  sub  initio,  et  patsim. 
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and  desert  the  unprosperous,  and  betray  the  daring  ;*— for  thoae  wretches 
who  belong  to  no  party,  and  are  a  disgrace  and  a  drawback  upon  aU,  we 
shall  a^iredlf  make  do  apology,  nor  propose  any  measures  of  toleration. 
The  sfunC  by  which  ihey  ane  acluated  is  the  very  opposite  of  thai  spirit 
whkfa  is  geaerated  by  the  parties  of  a  free  people;  and  accordii^ly  it  is 
among  Ihe  advocates  of  arbitrary  powec  that  such  persons,  after  they  haye 
€erf€d  their  purpose  by  a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  uUimaleiy  found  to 
laoge  themselves.* 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  intearesis  of  the  ooufitry  have  ever 
been  sacrificed  to  a  vindictive  desire  to  a»ortify  or  huinble  a  rival  party ; 
thou^  we  freely  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  iimc  and  the  talent  that 
mighl  be  devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted  in  such  an  eun- 
deavour.  This,  however,  is  unavoidable — nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  tbo£0 
discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  eipose  Ihe  dangers  or  absurdity 
of  the  practical  measures  proposed  byaparty,  from  those  which  have  really  no 
other  end  but  U>  expose  it  to  general  ridicule  or  odium.  This  too,  however, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  point  in  whidi  the  couotry  has  a  still  deeper, 
though  a  more  indirect,  interest  than  in  the  former ;  since  it  is  only  by  such 
means  Ihal  a  system  that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a  set  of  men 
fundamentally  corrupt  and  incapable  removed.  If  the  time  be  well  spent, 
therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  preventing  or  palliating  some  particular  act 
of  impolicy  or  oppression,  it  is  iooipossible  to  grudge  that  by  which  the  spring 
and  the  fountain  of  all  such  acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tumull-'-the  disorder— the  danger  to  public  peace**~ 
the  vexalion  an<i  ^liscomfort,  which  certain  sensitive  persons  and  lovers  of 
tranqoiltity  represent  as  the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  their  delieacy  or  their  timidity. 
What  Ihey  look  upon  as  a  frightful  commotion  of  the  elements,  we  con- 
sider as  00  more  than  a  wholesome  agitation;  and  cannot  help  regarding 
the  ooofentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged  by  a  conscientious  zeal  for 
their  opinions,  as  an  invigorating  and  not  ungenerous  exercise.  What 
breach  of  the  public  peace  has  it  occasioned  ? — to  what  insurrections  or  con-p 
spiracies  or  proscriptions  has  it  ever  given  rise? — what  mob  even,  or  tumult, 
lus  been  excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  state,  since 
their  contention  has  been  open,  and  their  weapons  appointed,  and  their  career 
marked  out  in  the  free  lists  of  the  constitution  ?  Suppress  these  contentions, 
indeed — forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up  these  lists,  and  you  will  have 
conspiracies  and  insurrections  enough.  These  are  the  short-sighted  fears 
of  tynuils.  The  dissensions  of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives  and  not 
the  mdications  of  radical  disorder~-«nd  the  noises  which  make  the  weak- 
faearled  tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of  those  mighty  and  mingling 
cumols  of  public  opinion,  which  are  destined  to  fertilise  and  unite  Ihe 
oottatry*  and  can  never  become  dangerous  till  an  attanpt  is  made  to  dam 
them  ap,  or  to  disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  favoured  his  readers  with  an  enumeration  of  the  advan- 
t^es  of  abfiohite  monarchy ; -rand  we  are  tempted  to  follow  his  example, 
by  concluding  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  advantages  of  free  government 
of  which  would  require  a  chapter  at  least  as  long  as  that  which  we 
BOW  twstowed  upon  one  of  them.  Next,  then,  to  that  of  its  superior 
fecurity  from  great  reverses  and  atrocities,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
al  sufficient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  that  pretty  decisive 
featore,  of  the  superior  happiness  which  it  confers  upon  all  the  individuals 
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^ho  live  a&der  it.    The  coDScioushess  of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  dnd  en- 
joyment in  itself. — The  occupation  it  affords — the  importance  it  confers — 
the  excitement  of  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit  which  it  implies — are 
all  elements  of  happiness  peculiar  to  this  condition  of  society,  and  quite  se- 
parate and  independent  of  the  external  advantages  with  which  it  may  be 
attended.  In  the  second  place,  however,  liberty  makes  pien  more  industrious, 
and  consequently  more  generally  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  both  that  they  have  among  them  more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth 
can  procure,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  are  greater  for  all  public 
purposes.  In  the  third  place,  it  renders  men  more  valiant  and  high-mioded, 
and  also  promotes  the  development  of  genius  and  talents,  both  by  the  un- 
bounded career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every  individual  in  the  land, 
and  by  the  natdral  effect  of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  excitement  to 
awaken  all  sorts  of  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities.    In  the  fourth  place, 
it  renders  men  more  patient,  and  docile,  and  resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
public  object ;  and,  consequently,  both  makes  their  chance  of  success  greater, 
and  enables  them  to  make  much  greater  efforts  in  every  way,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  population.    No  slaves  could  ever  have  undergone  the 
toils  to  which  the  Spartans  or  the  Romans  tasked  themselves  for  the  good 
or  the  glory  of  their  country ; — ^and  no  tyrant  could  ever  have  extorted  the 
gums  in  which  the  Commons  of  England  have  voluntarily  assessed  them- 
selves for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.     These  are  among  the  positive  ad- 
vantages of  freedom ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  chief  advantages.    But  we 
must  not  forget,  in  the  fifth  and  last  place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  hut  a 
free  government  by  which  men  can  be  secured  from  Aiose  arbitrary  in- 
vasions of  their  persons  and  properties— those  cruel  persecutions,  oppressive 
imprisonments,  and  lawless  executions — which  no  laws  can  prevent  an  ab- 
solute monarch  from  regarding  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative ;  and,  above  all, 
from  those  provincial  exactions  and  oppressions,  and  those  universal  insults, 
and  contumelies,  and  indignities,  by  which  the  inferior  minions  of  power 
spread  misery  and  degradation  among  the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which 
has  no  political  independence. 
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In  comparing  the  structure  of  society  among  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
with  that  which  is  presented  in  the  few  which  bear  the  same  character  in 
the  modern  world,  we  shall  probably  find  that  they  differ  chiefly  in  Iwa 
great  features.    The  military  profession  has  become  a  separate  employment, 
instead  of  forming  part  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen ;  and  the  system  of  re- 
presentation hns  in  like  manner  confined  to  a  few  hands  the  important  cares 
of  government.     In  Athens  and  RiMne,  every  man  was  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman.     He  was  liable,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  march  against  the 
enemy  ;  and  his  habits  of  life  had  qualified  him  to  take  the  field.    He  was 
also  called  upon  perpetually  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  weighty  public 
measures :  and,  however  little  qualified  he  might  be  for  so  grave  a  task,  his 
voice  was  required  to  sanction  the  scheme,  or  enact  the  law.    With  the 

*  loqiurj  into  theOr'ighi  and  Fttnctionsof  the  Popular  Branch  of  the  Constitution.— Vol.  xik  . 
page  406.    1812. 
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^various  unprovenienls  of  mcMlcrn  limes,  this  most  important  change  has 
been  introduced — ^fair  more  importaat  than  all  the  .rest  put  together, — that 
we  eoofide  the  task  of  defence  and  government — the  province  at  least  of 
mililary  and  political  operations,  to  classes  of  the  community 
or  less  completely  set  apart  for  performing  those  eminent  functions. 
Il  is  not  our  present  intention  to  trace  the  various  consequences  which 
may  he  deduced  from  this  change,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  effect  which  it 
has  produced  upon  the  manners  and  habits,  the  situation,  the  liberties,  of 
Ihe  people.  Our  attention  shall  be  conBned  to  one  part  of  the  remark 
which  has  just  been  made  :  and  we  shall  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that 
DoquestioDaMy  there  is  no  greater  improvement  in  the  arts  of  government 
than  Ihe  substitution  of  representation — or  a  delegation  of  the  right  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  inherent  in  the  people-^for  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  Ihb  undoubted  right  by  themselves.  Such  an  arrangement  gives 
slabitily  and  dignity  to  public  deliberations :  it  removes  all  chance  of  tur- 
bulence and  disccyrd  ;  it  commits  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  to 
some  of  the  wisest  men.  Even  were  the  choice  less  happy,  it  is  likely  to 
secure  more  wisdom  in  the  national  councils  than  the  deliberations  of  a 
whole  people  can  possibly  attain  :  it  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  community  more 
worfhiiy  and  more  appropriately  occupied  than  they  could  be  were  their 
lime  spsni  in  political  assemblies ;  and  lastly,  it  is  an  invention  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  free  state  of  any  considerable  extent-^for  it  furnishes  the 
only  OMiceffrable  means  of  giving  the  people  any  voice  at  all  in  the  govern- 
ment, when  Ihe  seat  of  administration  is  removed  at  any  distance  from  their 
own  doors.  For  these  reasons,  this  change  in  the  structure  of  political  so»- 
ctety  has  justly  been  regarded  as  among  the  happiest  inventions  of  human 
sagKtty  or  expmence. 

Wilh  all  these  blessings,  however — and  they  are  as  undeniable  as  they 
are  onportanl — the  plan  of  delegated  authority  is  liable  to  several  objee- 
lioos :  not,  indeed,  such  as  greatly  to  detract  from  its  merits,  but  such  as 
are  well  adapted  to  keep  our  jealousy  awake  to  its  abused.     It  may  be 
enough  to  mention  one :  into  which,  indeed,  almost  all  the  others  resolve 
ihemselTes.     The  detegattion  of  the  greatest  of  all  trusts — that  of  govern- 
ment— necessarily  implies  a  surrender  of  the  function  itself,  and  with  the 
function  much  of  the  power :  and  leaves  the  people,  in  some  degree,  at 
Ihe  mercy  of  those  whom  they  choose  for  their  trustees,  during  the  whole 
lenn  of  the  appointment.     Hence  the  danger  of  those  trustees  abusing  their 
ddepted  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  the  control  of  the  people 
over  tfiem :  and,  by  rendering  themselves  more  powerful  and  less  ac- 
comlaMe,  to  make  the  resumption  of  the  trust  more  difficult.     It  is  quite 
niafliest,  tfierefore,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  constitution,  in  a  state 
likeEo^nd,  ought  to  be  more  jealous,  than  any  step  towards  independence 
«o  Ihe  part  of  the  representatives — any  attempt  of  theirs  to  acquire  a  snb- 
statire  and  separate  authority — either  an  existence  not  created,  or  attri- 
boles  not  bestowed  by  the  people.     From  so  self-evident  a  maxim  we  may 
deduce  all  file  arguments  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform — all  the  ob- 
servalioos  which  place  in  the  strongest  light  the  abuses  in  our  representative 
fystem — the  principles  which  render  the  Septennial  Act  by  far  the  greatest 
mockery  of  popular  rights,  and  breach  of  comtion  good  faith  that  ever 
was  comniitted  by  the  governors  to  the  governed — the  grounds  upon  which 
(he  exclusion  of  so  many  of  the  community  from  all  share  in  the  govern- 
Bienl,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  few,  are  do- 
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monslrably  shown  to  be  a  mere  subversioa  of  the  very  purpose  and  neaning 
of  represeatation.  But  we  chooae  rather  to  view  the  rabject  in  another 
light,  because  it  is  of  gneat  practical  importance,  though  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  so  familiar,  in  our  political  reasonings :  and,  dbova  all,  foeeauae 
it  leads  to  the  prospect  of  a  palUative,  if  not  a  remedy,  for  the  evils  at  present 
justly  complained  of. 

The  people,  having  in  Uus  country  parted  with  the  powers  of  gOYern- 
ment,  have  become  much  more  estrai^d  to  the  interests  of  their  order, 
and,  indeed,  to  4ho  general  interests  of  the  community,  than  is  wholesome 
for  the  jcommon  weal.     It  as  by  no  means  desirable,  indeed,  that  appeals 
should  be  made  to  them  upon  4he  merits  of  individual  measures— if  by  such 
appeals  we  mean  real  references  of  the  fate  of  those  measures  to  their 
decision  :  and  yet,  how  tiie  courtiers  of  the  present-day  can  maifitasn  this 
doctrine,  we  marvel  exceedingly — for  they  have  never  scrupled  to  make 
precisely  such  appeals  when   it  seemed  lo  suit  their  purpose.    A  great 
and  most  complicated  question  divided  the  wisest  men  in  parliament — ^no 
less  than  the  merits  of  two  detailed  plans  for  governing  our  vast  dominions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.     Mr.  Pitt  conceived  it  right  to  refer  the  de- 
cision of  this  question — one  of  the  naost  nice  and  complex  nature,  inv<Hving 
every  speculative  difGculty,  every  refined  principle  of  policy,  and  en- 
cumbered with  an  incredible  mass  of  details--to  the  people  at  large.     He 
raised  a  cry  about^ar/erstfrt^&ia— dissolved  the  parliament — and,  having 
thrown  many  of  his  adversaries  out  of  their  seats,  he  had  th»  gravi^  to 
pronounce^  that  the  question  was  decided  by  the  aanae  of  the  country  in 
lavour  of  his  plan,  and  against  Mr.  Fox's  I    Twenty  years  aAer  this  notable 
experiment,  the  sucoessors  of  Mr.  Pitt — still  professing  the  highest  Tory 
doctrines,  still  abhorring  all  popular  topics— thought  proper  to  raise  another 
cry  against  religious  liberty,  and  forthwith  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  country 
upon  the  merits  of  the  Catholic  question^    The  late  dissolution  of  parliament 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  wish  to  consult  the  people  on  men  as  well  98 
measures — to  give  them  an  opportunity  both  of  testifying  their  approbation 
of  file  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of  pronouncing  that  mature  and  (latleriog 
judgment  respecUng  the  Prince  Regent  s  demeanour  4n  public  and  private 
(if  indeed,  princes  have  any  privacy)  which  it  is  quite  well  known  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  mu$i  have  formed.     It  would  be  difficult,  then,  with 
such  instances  staring  us  in  the  face,  to  accuse  the  Court  of  a  consiBteDt 
aversion  to  popular  practices,  or  to  comprehend  bow  they  can  object  io 
giving  the  people  a  larger  share  in  the  government  than  they  now  enjoy. 
They  surely  can  never  have  the  countenance  to  maintain  that  proposition 
which  we  would  lay  down  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  representative  system, 
— that  the  people  ought  not  to  decide  directly  and  finally  on  any  public 
measures,  except  the  choice  of  tlieir  representatives.    This  proposition  does 
not,  as  the  lawyers  say,  lie  in  their  mouths :  and  it  is  none  of  the  lightest 
charges  which  we  have  to  urge  against  them  and  their  system,  that  they 
have  never  scrupled  to  invade  the  constitution,  when  it  suited  the  purposes 
of  the  moment — ^somelimes  on  one  quarter,  sometimes  on  anolher^now  in 
the  regal  part,  now  in  the  popular-^with  the  weapons  of  tyranny  or  of 
anarchy — in  the  capacity  of  Tories  or  of  Levellers — exactly  as  the  view 
of  their  present  interesiadirecled :  thus  evincing  themselves  apt  scholars 
in  the  great  school  of  expedients,  whereof  Mr.  Pitt  was  for  so  many  years 
the  master.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  principle  is  an  undoubted  one  :  and 
t§e  take  leave  to  maintain  it,  who  can  do  so  with  perfect  consistency. 
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Thetetre,  however,  oertain  explanations  necessary  to  prevent  this  prin-- 

ciple  fruD  leading  to  very  Cait^l  mistakes.     It  is  quite  true,  ttiat  the  adoption 

or  rgectioD  of  specific  measures  ought  in  no  case  to  be  left  .with  the  bulk  of 

the  people.    Bat  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  people  have  a  rig^t  to  deliberate 

ooipecifie  measures;  to  discuss  them  individually  and  in  bodies;  to  express 

Che  resoll  of  those  deliberations;  and  to  tender  to  the  legislature  and  the 

executive  government  their  opinion,  their  advice,  nay,  the  free  expression 

of  their  wishes,  upon  all  matters  of  public  import.    This  is  the  sacred  in- 

alieDableriglit  (rf  the  English  people  :  it  is  theirs,  as  (hey  are  free  men ;  it  is 

theirs,  m  fbey  are  both  Uie  fountain  and  the  object  of  all  government ;  it  is 

a  ri^t,  the  invasion  of  which  we  conscientiouslv  hold  to  form  an  extreme 

case— a  case,  perhaps,  more  easy  than  safe  to  discuss^— and  one  which  all 

lovers  of  their  country,  and  friends  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 

must  tecvently  pray  against  ever  living  to  see  practically  moved.  This  right, 

however,  was  actually  violated  by  Mr.  Pitt-^by  the  very  man  who  did  not 

scruple  to  Invade  the  first  principles  of  the  representative  system  on  the  op- 

poale  quarter,  by  taking  the  sense  of  the  country  on  a  particular  measure. 

He  was  the  first  minister  who  ever  dared  abridge  the  rights  of  Englishmen 

to  discos  their  own  affairs. 

We  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  very  many  well-meaning  persons, 
— ^friends  of  Kberty,  generally  speaking,  and  lovers  of  the  Constitution,-— 
submitted  to  this  violent,  and,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  revolutionary 
proceeding,  through  the  alarms  artfully  excited  in  those  bad  times.  Nor 
should  we  be  disposed  to  make  anv  allusion  to  that  most  dismal  period  in 
(he  history  of  the  constitution,  but  lor  the  sake  of  warning  all  our  country- 
men against  ever  again  submitting  to  such  gross  impostures.  To  Uie  delu- 
sions, and  to  the  suspension  of  popular  rights  effected  through  them,  we  as- 
suredly owe  the  continuance  oi  that  system  which  has  brought  the  country 
into  its  present  oondiUon — overwhelmed  with  de^t,  groaning  under  tribute, 
and  jurrounded  by  the  ruins  of  allied  dynasties  and  the  monuments  of  hos- 
tile triumphs. 

Whm  the  laws  against  popular  meetings  (commonly  and  justiv  named 
the  Gagging  BiU$)  were  introduced,  an  universal  disposition  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself  for  peace.  The  war  had  utterly  failed  in  attaining  any  one 
of  the  many  objects  whfeh  its  slippery  authors  had  proposed  as  the  ground 
of  it  France  was  not  conquered— the  Bourbons  were  not  restored — Hoi- 
hod  was  not  defended-^Belgium  was  not  reclaimed*^the  balance  of  power 
TO  not  re-established— and  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  which  used  to  yawn  in 
Fraee  through  the  costly  orations  of  the  ministers,  seemed  shifting  its  po- 
sites  a  few  points  nearer  the  orators  themselves.  Meanwhile,  tax  after 
lai  was  imposed  and  submitted  to— our  trade  was  shackled^^the  prices  of 
aO  artides  were  on  the  rise— a  perpetual  borrowing  promised  a  loi^  dura- 
tioa  lo  the  burdiens  successively  thrown  upon  the  country — and  with  the 
Money  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  lavished  in  unprofitable  expeditions, 
vfaich  only  served  to  signalise  some  illustrious  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
nr,  at  the  most,  to  add  a  useless  sugar  island  to  our  unwieldy  empire  :  all 
these  things  were  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  and  they  were  beginning 
h  evince  the  impression  which  was  produced :  meetings  for  peace  were  in 
agitation  everywhere;  and,  before  the  session  closed,  one  universal  cry 
voold  have  been  raised  for  it,  from  north  to  south.  Even  in  Scotland,  where 
there  is  much  less  popular  feeling  than  elsewhere,  because  there  is  no  po- 
pular representation  at  all,  it  was  quite  plain  that  the  sense  of  the  people 
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yif9S  strong,  and  would  speedily  have  beeo  expressed.  How  else  can  we 
explain  the  petitions  against  the  gagging  bills  fent  from  this  part  of  the 
JiiDgdom,  which  was  so  little  afleclcd  by  tliem  in  ordinary  times?  We  be- 
lieve the  one  from  Edinbui^  had  20,000  signatures,  and  comprehended  a 
prayer  for  peace  also. 

The  courtiers  saw  these  signs  of  the  times,  aod  knew  the  probable  fate 
which  awaited  their  favourite  war.  They  proceeded,  therefore,  at  once  to 
*  remove  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  it  no  longer 
possible  for  the  people  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  public  measures,  as  it  is 
their  unquestionable  right  at  all  times,  and  oftentimes  their  boundenduly  to 
do.  The  expression  of  popular  feeling  was  checked — the  mock  embassy  of 
Lord  Malmsbury  was  despatched — the  nogociations  were  broken  off — the 
war  was  renewed  :  and  there  being  no  longer  any  fear  of  control  from  tlie 
voice  of  (hose  whose  Uvea  and  properties  were  exhausted  to  feed  it,  onwards 
it  went  for  year  after  year — as  fruidess,  as  expensive  as  before — until  ano- 
ther set  of  courtiers,  having  quarrelled  with  its  authors,  thought  they  could 
turn  a  little  popularity  by  making  a  peace,  when  there  was  nothing  left  to 
fight  about,  and  scarce  any  thing  to  fight  with.  Now,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  holding,  that  a  clear  and  general  expression  of  the  popular  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  peace,  by  unrestrained,  frequent,  numerous  meetings  in  ail  parts  of 
the  country,  must  necessarily  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  wx)uld  have  put  a  stop  to  the  war  some  years  before,  or  at  all 
events  would  have  put  the  sincerity  of  the  enemy  to  a  real  test.  Does  any 
one  doubt  that,  at  the  least,  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  would  have 
procured  us  peace  on  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt? — Yet  the  war  lasted 
long  enough  after  that,  to  produce  the  overthrow  or  the  fortunes  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  and  its  invasion  in  Germany — to  augment  the  glories  of  France  by 
Hohenlindea  and  Marengo. 

We  have  taken  the  question  of  war  as  an  example  only — though  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  one— of  the  benefits  which  result  to  the  country 
from  an  unrestrained  expression  of  popular  opinion ;  and  a  proof  how  in— 
cifm^nt  on  the  people  the  duty  is— -as  imperious,  indeed,  as  their  right  is 
indisputable — of  freely  canvassing  and  reporting  to  the  government,  their 
judgment  on  all  important  matters  of  state.  It  is  essential  to  the  freedom 
and  stability  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the  right  administration 
of  our  affairs,  that  the  people  should  have  the  practice  of  frequent  public 
meetings,  at  which  the  discussion  of  their  great  interests  may  be  under- 
taken, their  voice  raised  boldly,  yet  peacefully,  to  the  parliament  and  the 
prince ;  and  their  sentiments  made  known  without  reserve.  This  practice, 
so  far  from  being  inimical  to  the  representative  system,  or  in  the  least  degree 
inconsistent  with  it,  flows  naturally  from  it,  and  gives  it  life  and  vigour. 

For  surely  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  people  of  England  are,  only 
once  in  seven  years  (or  in  three  years,  supposing  the  constitution  were 
restored),  to  exercise  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  management  of  their 
aflairs;  and  that  this  inlerfarence  is  to  be  confined  rigorously  to  one  function 
-—the  choice  of  their  delegates.  Were  this  tlie  case,  only  see  with  what 
powers  those  delegates  are  invested,  and  consider  both  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  find  persons  worthy  of  so  dreadful  a  trust,  and  how  ridiculous 
to  elect  them  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Then,  indeed,  the  foolish 
sarcasm  of  Rousseau  would  have  some  meaning, — that  once  in  seven  years 
the  people  of  England  are  free — ^at  all  other  times  slaves.  But  if  any  further 
reasoning  were  required  on  this  head,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  a 
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people  Ihniled  to  Ihe  exercise  of  this  one  function  of  election,  muse  neces- 
sarily lose  Ihe  capacity  of  making  a  fit  choice;  and,  if  it  even  retained  the 
capacity,  would  very  speedily  be  etiber  cajoled  or  forced  out  of  the  exercise 
o(  it.  The  elective  franchise— the  whole  system  of  representation— may 
safe/y  be  proDouDced  at  an  end,  from  the  moment  that  the  people  confine 
IbemselTes  to  Ihe  exercise  of  this  one  political  function. 

Again :  — ^Though  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  representatiyes  of  the  people 
ire  strictly  the  agents  of  their  constitiients,  and  bound,  0|)  each  individual 
question,  to  follow  their  specific  instructions, — a  doctrine  wholly  untenable, 
in  our  apprehension, — yet  he  would  err  just  aa  far  on  the  other  side,  and  in 
a  fin-  more  dangeroasliind,  who  should  hold  the  representatives  to  be  quite 
iodependenl  of  the  people,  except  at  the  moment  of  election.     For  this 
would  be  to  maintain,  that  the  government  of  England  is  a  mere  oligarchy; 
and  that  ihe  people,  exercising  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs, 
limil  themselves,  in  their  politic  capacity,  to  the  bare  performance  of  an 
empty  trimanial  or  septennial  ceremony.     This  must  strike  every  one  who 
reflects  how  certainly  a  member's  conduct  would  pass  unnoticed,  and  be 
forgotten,  at  each  succeeding  election,  if  the  mass  of  his  constituents  stood 
by,  jdJe  aiod  listless,  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Parliament.    But  if 
(his  were  not  the  consequence,  and  if  the  people  retained  their  regard  for 
public  questions,  and  were  resolved,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  be  consulted ; 
and  if  we  still  suppose  them  only  to  interfere  in  the  act  of  election ;  then  an 
evil  of  an  oj^posite  kind,  and  scarcely  less  hurtful  to  the  representative 
system,  must  infallibly  arise;— the  electors,  unable  to  trust  him  whom 
they  can  neither  watch  nor  control,  will  take  care  to  choose  such  a  man  as 
D&ay  be  tied  down,  regardingeach  vote  he  is  to  give,  by  previous  stipulations. 
And  we  ask  the  pretended  frie^d»  to  our  Constitution,  whether  so  niggardly 
and  jedoos  a  del^atlon  of  this  important  trust  could  ever  answer  the  true 
ends  of  rapresentation  ?  One  of  these  evils,  however,  is  quite  sure  to  happen. 
In  fht  present  slate  of  the  country,  we  rather  dread  the  first;  and  we  think 
it  not  only  more  imminent,  but  of  a  worse  description — for  it  involves  the 
loss  of  the  elective  system  altogether. 

We  shall  only  stop  to  mention  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  sub- 
ject nay  be  con^dered.  Even  if  the  doration  of  parliaments  were  reduced 
U>  the  constitutional  period  of  three  years^-or  if,  as  some  learned  and  viiv 
Ibous  persons  think,  of  one  year— still,  in  the  changeful  scene  of  political 
afairs,  oolbreseen  events  arise,  upon  which  Ihe  representative  could  not 
pQoiMy  have  had  a  previous  understanding  with  his  constituents,  and  must 
be  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  feeKngs  and  opinions,  and  oftentimes'  as 
to  dbeir  interests,  if  he  has  no  opportunity  of  learning  those  by  their  own  free 
andomled  deliberations.  Soiiie  unexpected  rupture  with  foreign  power? — 
novel  measure  atTeeting  trade— some  new  invention  in  the  art  of  taxing 
extraordinary  8tr<^  of  prerogative, — all  these  incidents  may 

;     deaund  a  communication  between  the  parliament  and  the  people,  which 

I     popidar  meetings  alone  can  fully  and  safely  maintain. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  argning,  upon  strict  and  admitted  constitutiofnal 
principles,  to  show  the  connexion  between  frequent  popular  meetings  and 
the  repaesenlative  system.  But,  in  our  minds,  ttiere  is  a  far  more  important 
view  of  the  question,  arising  out  of  the  indirect  effects  of  such  meetings, 
both  ia  giving  strength  to  the  hands  of  the  representative,  and  in  setting 
kKmds  dtreetly  to  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  misgovemment.  This 
liTolves  considerations  so  much  more  momentous  than  any  we  have  been 
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reviewing*  that  we  magt  stop  to  dwell  a  little  at  large  upon  them.  We  are 
still,  it  may  be  premised,  proceediog  on  the  supposition,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  quite  pure — and  that,  by  a  salutary  reform,  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  is  restored  to  a  correspondence  with  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  we  are  showing  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things^  the  frequent  in- 
terference of  the  people  is  necessary  to  our  liberties.  We  shall  afterwards 
advert  to  the  vast  additional  strength  which  the  argument  derives  from  the 
actual  state  of  the  parliamentary  representation. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  real  foundations  of  liberty  in  this  country, 
as  these  are  laid  in  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament.    The  question 
is,  to  what  cause  must  we  ascribe  the  control  which  Parliament  has  over 
the  power  of  the  Crown?    What  makes  the  sovereign  a  limited  monarch? 
He  is  a  master  of  a  vast  army,  and  a  treasure  scarcely  calculable,  if  he 
pleases  to  divert  it  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted.     He  has  an 
influence,  dangerous  to  liberty  we  must  admit  it  to  be,  from  patronage 
almost  unbounded.    Why  is  this  influence  not  absolutely  fotal?    Why  is 
military  force,  generally  speaking,  harmless?    Why  does  the  weight  of  ^is 
enormous  treasure  press  so  lightly  upon  our  rights  and  privileges?    It 
cannot  be  maintained,  that  there  is  any  thing  very  formidable  to  a  tyrant  in 
the  physical  force  of  six  or  seven  hundred  gentlemen,  even  if  we  add  to  the 
corps  all  their  families  and  immediate  dependants.    Their  influence,  the 
power  which  their  wealth  gives  them,  may  be  somewhat  greater;  but, 
divided  and  unorganised  as  they  necessarily  are,  this  can  be  nothing  worth 
estimating  in  the  scale.     Their  debates  and  resolutions  may  have  weight— 
the  weight  of  reason — the  force  of  eloquence— the  power  of  worth  and 
character.    But  a  file  of  grenadiers  dispersed  them  once; — and  if  such 
coarse  instruments  were  again  to  enter  the  house,  we  suspect  they  would 
again  prove  as  deaf  to  the  debate  as  irresistible  to  the  debaters.    But  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  sit  not  in  their  individual  capacity — they  are  the 
delegates  of  the  whole  people,  and  represent  the  people.    An  attack  upon 
them  is  therefore  an  attack,  not  on  six  or  seven  hundred  individuals,  but  on 
Hie  nation  at  large.    All  this  is  very  true;  but  unfortunately  it  is  only 
theory ;  and»  practically  considered,  it  sinks  into  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
to  which  the  armed  affecter  of  despotism  would  be  found  extremely  in- 
sensible.   Then  what  stops  his  course— a  course  which  in  fact  almost  every 
prince  has  more  or  less  desire  to  pursue— which  on  every  sacred  principle 
of  the  constitution  we  are  bound  to  presume  all  princes  may  be  prone  to 
follow  ?    The  answer  is  perfectly  obvious.     He  knows  that  the  constituent 
will  make  common  cause  with  the  representative — ^that  the  people  will  side 
with  the  Parliament* — ^that  the  nation  at  large  will  resist— that  the  army 
will  waver,  perhaps  suddenly  desert  him  and  cleave  to  the  country.    He 
knows  that  a  project,  so  senseless  on  his  part,  would  inevitably  produce  a 
state  of  things  frightful  to  contemplate, — a  necessity  most  hateful  to  all  good 
men,  but  far  more  terrible  to  tyrants ; — a  necessity  so  yery  terrible  that  it  is 
quite  sure  never  to  occur.    The  doctrine  of  resistance,  as  was  well  observed 
by  the  first  nobleman  in  the  empire,  standing  in  his  place  as  premier  peer  of 

*  Some  of  the  reasoningt  in  this,  and  other  parta  of  thb  artiele,  may  |m>bably  itrike  onr  retden 
as  bearins  a  veiT  near  rewmblaace  to  thoae  which  hare  been  already  lubmitted  to  them,  in  the 
roTiew  of  Mr.  Leckie's  publication.  That  artide,  howe? er,  was  praited  off  before  the  preseot 
was  received ;  and  while  the  general  oomcidence  of  sentiment  may  perhaps  appear  to  aflbrd  some 
addiUonal  presumptipn  of  its  justness^  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  former  paper  was  de- 
foted  merely  to  clear  Me  genume  theory,  and  legitimate  practice  of  the  Constitution,  while  this  is 
intended  to  point  out  its  exnting  hazards  and  oatonil  securiu'es. 
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Eagbad — the  doclrine  of  TesisUnce  placed  the  present  royal  iainily  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms — it  is  interwoven  in  the  constitution ;  but  it  is  a 
doctrine  more  fit  lo  be  inculcated  on  princes,  than  rashly  instilled  into  the 
people, — II  is  a  principle,  said  Mr.  Fox,  which  we  should  wish  kings  never 
to  forget,  and  their  snbjects  seldom  to  remember. 

Now,  in  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  this  principle,  whether  wo 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  recnrring  to  it  in  practice,  or  derive  all  the 
advantages  which  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  fitted  to  bestow, — ^we 
must  be  satisfied,  that  the  constant  exertion  of  the  popular  voice  is  the  surest 
means  of  avoiding  the  one,  and  attaining  the  other. 

Let  OS  only  consider  in  what  way  &e  voice  of  the  representative  body 
may  be  made  most  effectual  against  the  errors  or  the  faults  of  the  Execu- 
tive.   If  that  voice  comes  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  country,  supported 
not  merely  bv  the  act  of  election,  constituting  the  members,  but  by  frequent 
expfeaaoos  of  popular  opinion,  evincing  that  the  delegate  really  represents 
his  eoDstitnent,  surely  no  man  can  doubt  that  it  must  speak  with  tenfold 
imx.    It  has  often  happened,  that  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  have  been 
dioegtfded  by  the  Crown :  but  when  was  it  ever  attempted  by  the  boldest 
or  fhe  blindest  rulers,  to  disregard  the  voice  of  Parliament,  when  the  sense 
of  the  people  was  also  loud  in  backing  it?-— Of  late  years  we  have  had  in- 
stances of  ministers  retained  in  office  after  the  Parliament  had  declared 
their  incompetence.    But  then  the  people  were  silent,  the  tricks  of  their 
enemies  had  succeeded  in  beguiling  them  of  their  voice ;  for  if  that  voice 
had  been  raised,  it  mast  have  triumphed.    This  delusion,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  ever  practised.    As  long  as  it  lasts,  the  existing  minister 
is  nie.    He  has  the  chance  of  procuring  majorities ;  but,  if  he  fails,  he 
need  not  eare : — until  the  people  awaken  from  their  apathy,  he  is  secure, 
and  (he  Pteliament  will  sp^ily  follow  him.     This  is  the  very  nature  of 
sodi  a  body  as  our  legislature.    They  may  come  to  a  resolution  after  many 
eonAicIs;  bat  if  the  Crown  stands  out  against  that  resolution,  the  concur- 
of  the  country  alone  can  prevent  that  which  has  always  happened  in 
ases  from  happening  again— 4he  i^ltimate  compliance  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  final  victory  of  the  Crown. 

Bol,  above  all,  those  ought  to  patronise  popular  meetings,  regular  and 
bee  discussion  of  public  aflkirs  by  the  people  themselves,  who  are  appre- 
hensive of  violence ;  and  dread — as  all  well  disposed  men  must  dread— the 
olffemity  of  a  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  country.    To  hasten 
a  deplorable  issue,  no  better  means  could  be  devised  by  the  mischief  of 
than  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  community  in  thraldom  by  prohibitory 
kvi^  cr  by  gross  delusions  to  lull  them  into  apathy-— until,  having  kept  them 
and  onthinking  through  a  course  of  misrule,  they  are  at  length  oom- 
I  to  open  their  eyes  by  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings.    To  prevent 
discofirage  popular  meetings  might  well  answer  the  purposes  of  bad' 
Covemors — if  tne  taxing  machine  were  not  going  on  all  the  while,  grinding^ 
teaatioo  down.    It  might  be  extremely  safe,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as 
canfortable  for  the  present,  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  all  should  bo. 
kept  silent,  if  there  was  the  smallest  chance  that  the  storm  of  war  could 
Uow  over  the  heads  of  die  people  vrithout  ever  rousing  them.    But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  simply  impossible — and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
ttie  people  must  be  awadkened  to  their  real  condition.    Now,  we  would  put 
eae  plain  consideration  to  any  real  friend  of  domestic  peace  and  good  order : 
—we  are  satisfied  widb  this  one  viei|r  of  the  many  that  might  be  taken  of  the 
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subject.    While  the  war  is  only  begioniog,  and  news  of  victories  come 
in  from  time  to  time,  the  cost  is  not  thought  of;  or»  if  thought  of,  is  soon  lost 
in  the  glory.^    For  some  years  all  wars  are  but  too  popular.     Then  come 
a  few  reverses,  and  the  people  cease  to  like  the  business  r^-but  their  rulers 
as  much  as  possible  seek  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  subject ;  and 
the  game  goes  on  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  some  years  longer — 
the  people  remaining  indifferent.     It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  impose  the  new 
burdens  very  gradually,  and  in  minute  portions,  for  each  article;  so  that 
each  item,  taken  separately,  almost  escapes  observation.    Straw  alter  straw 
the  load  is  laid  on ;  yet  the  Eastern  proverb  says,  that  the  last  straw  breaks 
the  back  of  the  camel .    While  this  process  is  pursued,  there  is  no  one  point 
of  time  at  which  the  patient  creature,  the  People,  can  pause,  more  than  at 
any  other,  and  complain  of  being  bent  to  the  ground.    Yet  the  process  of 
loading  goes  on  unceasingly,  and  must  go  on  while  the  war  continues.  Does 
any  one  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  endurance  will  cease?  Can  it  be  questioned, 
lliat  they  who  have  not  been  permitted  to  discuss  the  measures  themselves, 
will  at  lenglb  quarrel  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them?    Nothing  can 
indeed  be  less  reasonable  than  for  those  who  have  shown  no  objection  to 
the  war,  to  refuse  paying  the  expenses  of  it; — and  this  is  a  very  common 
observation  against  the  people,  when  they  begin  to  grumble  at  taxes.    But 
the  truth  is,  that  for  some  years  the  people  have  been  silent  upon  the  war, 
only  because  the  bad  habit  of  never  meeting  to  discuss  public  measures  has 
become  inveterate  since  its  renewal.     If  popular  assemblies  had  been  fre- 
quent, the  people,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  the  taxes,  would  have  quar- 
relled with  the  war  itself,  and  must  have  obtained  such  a  change  of  measures 
as  would  have  rendered  those  taxes  unnecessary.    But,  admitting  that  the 
result  of  their  discussions  might  have  been  favourable  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war — ^is  it  not  clear  that,  in  this  case,  we  should  have  obtained  a  gua- 
rantee against  theur  ever  showing  violent  opposition  afterwards  to  the  burdens 
rendered  necessary  by  that  war?    And,  even  if  they  had  shown  decided 
indisposition  to  the  war,  but  been  disregarded  by  the  government,  would 
not  the  constant  discussion  of  the  subject  at  least  have  saved  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  community  from  the  great  jeopardy  in  which  they  must  be* 
put,  when  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  sense  of  burdensome  oppres- 
sion rouses  the  nation,  and  unites  it  in  opposition  to  a  system,  now  for  the 
first  time,  and  too  late,  submitted  to  its  full  consideration?  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  be  parties  to  such  a  delusion  as  recommending  popular  meetings  as  a 
means  merely  of  carrying  off  the  ill  humours  that  prevail  among  the  people. 
We  wish  to  see  those  assemblies  frequent  and  free,  for  their  own  sakes, — 
-*-and  because  we  know  they  will  always  produce  the  most  salutary  effects 
op  the  conduct  of  the  government.     But  it  is  also  allowable  to  state,  as  an 
indirect  good  resulting  from  them,  that  they  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
necessary  sacrifices,  and,  by  preventing  surprises,  are  highly  favourable  to 
public  tranquillity,  in  the  oply  sound  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word. 

We  have  all  along  been  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Parlia- 
ment is  really,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  representation  of  the  people— -that 
its  members  are  chosen  by  the  nation  at  large— that  its  deliberations  are  the 
result  of  discussions  among  delegates  appointed  by  those  whose  business 
they  are  to  manag^-^that  the  choiee  of  them  is  free,  and  the  trust  so  often 
renewed  as  to  give  the  elector,  by  the  mere  act  of  election  or  rejection,  some 
control  over  the  deputy — that  the  representative  body  consists  of  persons 
sent,  on  Qm  part  of  the  nation,  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  Crown  and* 
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vr^bocntj,  and  not  io  any  considerable  number,  of  persofM  ehosen  by  the 
Crowo  aod  aristocracy  to  play  into  their  hands,  and  betray  the  people  un-' 
^  the  disguise  of  their  trustees.  But  how  greatly  is  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gooKot  increased  by  the  actual  state  of  the  representation?  Who  shall  say 
tbidParlrameat,  chosen  as  ours  really  is,  requires  no  looking  alter?  Who 
iiall  tell  OS  that  the  Crown  requires  no  watching  from  the  people  them- 
sdm,  when  their  regular  watchmen  are  some  of  them  named,  and  more  of 
km  paid,  by  the  Crown  itself?  Who  shall  be  permitted  to  question  the 
necessity  of  the  people  deliberating  about  their  own  affairs  in  flieir  oita 
persons,  when  such  Tast  masses  of  them  are  wholly  deprived  of  the  electivcT 
InDchise,  and  destitute  of  any  semblance  of  representattvea  to  speak  Aeir 
rj$bei,  cf  transact  their  business  ? 

The  history  of  last  session,  fruitful  as  it  Is  in  lessons  of  political  wisdom, 
'^Dooe  more  striking  than  the  one  which  H  reads  to  us  upon  this  im- 
{Mntanl  snbject.  The  most  weighty  interests  discussed  in  Parliament  were 
dKitof  (he  manvfaeturing  districts.  The  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
fsaqoestJOD ;  and  the  two  Houses  were  occupied  for  many  weeks  in  dis- 
flBog  their  grierances.  Those  persons  composed  the  popniatiou  of  Bir- 
anzftam,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Shetlield,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Boilhon,  Bury, 
GhsgDw,  and  other  places.  Not  one  of  (hose  towns,  some  of  (hem  contain- 
er 10O,(K)O  inhabitants,  has  a  single  represenlafrve  in  Parliament,  except 
libssow;  and  Glasgow  is  repretenied  (if  the  abuse  of  language  may  be  to- 
btedj  by  its  corporation  umting  with  three  other  corporations,  and  the 
tiioJe  four  sets  bf  magistrates  choosing  one  member ;  but  so  that  the  other 
liweal  aD  times  (and  two  of  them  every  other  Parliament)  may  return  the 
MJl)cr,  and  lea^e  Glasgow  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Now,  in  what 
soner  could  those  great  and  most  important  bodies  of  men  have  made 
'^aeeites  heard  but  through  the  public  meeting,  which  they  wisely  and 
^totionally  held  to  discuss  their  grievances?  In  no  other  way  could 
ley  hare  each  obtained  a  hearing,  or  established  a  correspondence  with  a 
*po«ry  representative.  But  surely  in  no  other  way  could  they  have 
aiMd  the  point  which  ttey  did  so  nobly  carry  with  the  Legislature  and 
^Enentive  Government.  In  specifying  tfiese  towns,  we  have  ennu- 
^^^3led  the  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  £ng- 
•4;-4nd  they  are  all  without  local  representatives  in  Parliament.  Is 
'«^r  too  much,  to  demand  that  they  may  ase  fireely  the  only  mean^  toft 
^ofsharing  in  the  public  councils--^  infUienelAg  the  measures  for  which 
*^|»f  so  dearly  in  all  ways-^and  assemble  from  lime  to  time,  in  order 
^"VBDunicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Government,  upon  the  mat- 
^» imminently  affecting  them ?  In  truth,  while  so  many  vast  branches 
^i?  community  are  wholly  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  representation — > 
"Ueio  maay  members  of  Parliament  owe  their  existence  to  private  nomi-' 
*^»— while  tbe  electors,  who  exercise  Iheir  franchise  the  most  amply, 
■^  wly  an  opportunity  once  in  six  or  seven  years  of  changing  Ihehr  dele- 
*-aBd  while  the  enormous  patronage  vested  in  the  Crown  strews  with 
'Hiftg  baits  the  whole  floor  of  the  House,  and  besets  every  avenue  to  if 
*^promise6  and  threats— 4ie  most  be  a  stuM^rA  lover  of  despotism  indeed,- 
^  can  deny  that  the  people  betray  their  own  cause,  and  have  themselves 
^^  for  the  mismanagement  of  their  affairs,  if  they  cease  to  discuss  and 
^  out  their  own  minds  upon  all  fit  occasions.  Such  a  Parliament  mu$i 
^aU  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  country.  If  the  people  slumber  them- 
^%  let  them  not  vainly  hope  that  dieir  reftewwMives  will  be  very  vigi-: 
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lant,  or  Tery  Buooeasful  ia  the  public  cause,  whatever  they  may  be  in  their 
owo. 

Whence,  then  it  may  be  asked,  arises  the  dislike  of  popular  meetings, 
loo  prevalent  not  merely  among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  people,  or  among 
persons  honestly,  yet  most  groundlessly,  alarmed  at  the  apprehensions  of 
yiolent  proceedings,  but  among  many  real  friends  to  popular  rights,  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  constitution  ?  Careless  as  we  should  be  of  opposition 
from  hostile  quarters,  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  reason  a  little  with  per- 
sons of  this  cast ;  because  the  utmost  respect  is  due  to  their  scruples,— and 
we  are  confident  they  may  be  removed. 

Their  apprehensions  arise,  we  suspect,  in  a  great  degree  from  fastidious- 
ness of  taste.  They  dislike  the  kind  of  oratory  which  is,  we  presume  to 
say,  most  absurdly  believed  to  be  necessary  in  popular  meetings;  and  they 
are  still  more  averse  to  the  unworthy  arts  which  men  too  often  practise  for 
the  sake  of  popular  favour.  Now,  let  it  once  for  all  be  un^lerstood  distinctly, 
that  with  respect  to  any  such  arts — and  generally  with  lespecl  to  any  tricks 
or  deceptions  which  men  of  honour  would  shrink  from  in  any  other  circum- 
stances— ^we  hold  them  all  in  equal  abhorrence  when  used  for  compassing 
objects  with  the  people.  Of  these,  then,  there  is  no  question  here ;  but  in^ 
deed  we  fancy  their  usefulness  is  much  over-rated,  especially  with  a  well 
informed  and  rational  people ;  and  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
more  the  people  were  accustomed  to  asseiuble  and  deliberate  on  their  con— 
corns,  the  less  easy  would  it  become  to  entrap  their  understandings  by  such 
base  means.  Nor  is  this  remark  altogether  inapplicable  lo  the  species  of 
eloquence  with  which  popular  assemblies  may  be  addressed.  Why  a  man  of 
sense  should  not  speak  to  two  or  three  thousand  persons  of  ordinary  under- 
standings the  same  things  which  he  would  say  to  two  or  three  hundred,  in 
tiie  same  plain  and  rational  manner,  seems  difficult  to  conceive.  But  they 
are,  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  th^m,  vulgar  and  illiterate.  He  who 
urges  this,  must  forgive  us  for  reminding  him,  that  some  of  the  finest  ora- 
tions of  modern  times  have  been  addressed  to  twelve  common  jurors;  and 
spoken  before  an  audience,  the  bulk  of  which  was  of  no  higher  description. 
The  people  are  grievously  under-rated  in  all  these  remarks.  We  shall  not 
go  back  to  the  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome — ^nor  ask  for  whose  taste — 
for  whose  ear— the  divine  orations  of  the  ancients  were  composed ;  nor  remind 
the  reader  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  and  volatility  of  the  Aihenian*  mul- 
titude, that  is,  the  audience  of  Demosthenes,— or  the  gross  ignorance  and 
barbarism  of  the  QuMteg — we  might  say,  of  the  Paim  Con»eripii  also. 
But  we  would  ask,  if  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — ^the  constant  habit  of  read- 
ing, and  of  reading  on  political  subjects — ^the  greater  morality  and  decorum 
of  modem  manners^^the  peaceful  demeanour  of  men  who  bear  the  part  of 
citizens  and  not  soldiers— if  these  circumstances  are  not  well  calculated  to 
prepare  an  English  public  meeting  for  behaving  widi  dignity,  and  for  listen- 
ing with  satisfaction  and  intelligence  to  the  discourses  of  well  informed  and 
rational  men,  who  may  treat  them,  not  as  children,  but  as  judges;  and  give 
them  credit  for  preferring  sense  to  nonsense?  It  is  comqion  to  speak  of  the 
halderdoBh  which  men  mmi  talk  at  popular  meetings.  If  the  auxiliary  verb 
were  changed,  and  we  were  asked  to  laugh  at  what  they  do  talk  there,  thpre 
might  be  more  reason  in  the  thing :  though,  even  then,  that  matter  would 

'  *  When  Alcibiades  was  making  his  fint  speech  before  tkem,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  bird  hap- 
pened to  escape  from  his  bosom,  where  he  had  confined  it;  and  straightway  the  whole  audience 
go(  op  and  ran  after  it. 
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be  esaggBiated  by  a  good  deal.    Bat  the  necessity  of  either  speaking  non- 
sense, or  declaiming  in  bad  taste  at  such  assemblies,  we  profess  ourselves 
unable  lo  discover.     The  truth  seems  to  he,  that  our  patriots  think  they 
musldpeak  one  language  in  Parliament,  and  another  to  the  people  :  where- 
as, if  fhere  were  no  such  thing  as  a  Parliament,  and  they  yet  attended  po- 
paiar  meelines,  they  would  deliver  to  those  the  same  speeches,  or  very  nearly 
so,  which  they  now  reserve  for  ttie  precincts  of  Westminster.     There  is  no 
sorer  way  to  debase  any  person  in  reality,  Aan  treating  him  as  if  he  were 
base  alreiidy ;  and  a  more  effectual  method  of  lowering  the  taste  of  the  people 
cannot  be  devised,  tlian  to  compound  such  articles  for  their  use  as  offend 
agsinst  erery  rule  of  correctness,  and  outrage  every  feeling  of  refinement. 
Bui  when  did  the  experiment  ever  fail,  when,  treating  the  people  like  a 
large  body  of  sensitive  and  yet  intelligent  beings,  you  addressed  to  them,  in 
the  langpage  of  delicacy,  the  arguments  and  statements  which  illustrated  an 
impoflant  topic*!  When  were  Siey  either  fouod  inattentive,  or  benighted, 
or  disposed  lo  laagh  at  your  refinements?    We  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
Ifae  most  bnlliant  speeches  of  either  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pit),  or  Lord  Erskine, 
mi^i  with  perfect  safety  have  been  committed  lo  any  popular  assembly  in 
the  citj  of  Weatminster. 

This  topic  is  by  no  means  one  of  mere  curiosity ;  it  is  intimately  con-* 
aeded  with  our  present  discussion.  .As  long  as  popular  meetings  are 
shunned  by  the  more  enlightened  members  of  society,  they  must  want  much 
of  the  reqiectability  and  effect  which  they  ou^t  to  have;  and  the  fear  of 
either  Ruling  to  gratify  and  instruct  such  an  audience,  or  of  descending  too 
low  lo  gain  this  end,  is  apt  to  scare  those  whose  patriotism  would  otherwise 
lead  Ihem  thither,  and  whose  talents  might  there  be  exerted  to  the  lasting 
beaefil  ^  their  country.  We  are  endeavouring  to  show,  that  no  such 
loweriagof  aman'slacultiesis  required,  and  that  success  is  attainable  without 
aBjacnficeatall. 

Public  meetings,  such  as  we  are  now  alluding  to,  have  of  late  years,  we 
sDsped,  fallen  into  a  degree  of  contempt,  in  which  they  were  never  before 
held.  Some  of  the  causes  of  Uiis,  we  have  already  glanced  at.  The  alarms 
purposely  excited  against  such  meetings  during  last  war,  and  propagated 
among  numbers  of  honest  believers,  have  in  a  good  measure  subsided.  The 
laws  which  virtually  prevented  them  have  expired.  Let  us  hope  then  that 
the  fastidiousness  we  have  been  speaking  of  will  no  longer  prevent  the  most 
upright  and  enlightened  men  in  Uie  community  from  coming  forward  and 
performiog  a  duty  sacred  and  paramount  to  the  people,  and  only,  from  mis- 
conception, disa^^eable  to  themselves.  We  ask  for  no  compromise  of 
priodfrfes — no  unworthy  concessions — ^no  violations  of  feeling  or  even  of 
lasle. — ^But  we  live  in  England,  and  we  dislike  the  sickly,  foreign  squeam- 
ishaeM,  as  much  as  we  despise  the  slavish  fears,  which  estrange  popular  men 
froni  an  honest  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  prevent  true  patriots  from 
leading  on  the  strength  of  the  country  against  its  oppressors. 

Are  examples  wanting  of  such  popular  courses  taken  by  approved  and 
regular  statesment  We  will  not  refer  to  such  men  as  Wilkes  and  Horne 
Tooke ;  though,  we  believe,  if  their  principles  had  only  been  as  pure  as  their 
nanners  were  refined,  and  their  habits,  both  of  thought  and  speech,  classical, 
the  most  severe  moralist  and  correct  politician  must  have  been  satisfied. 
Neither  will  we  say  any  thing  of  living  examples;  because  so  odious  a  topic 
may  well  be  avoided.  But  we  have  now  lying  before  us  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Burke's  works,  one  half  of  which  is  made  up  of  speeches  delivered  by  him  to 
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the  people  at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  corrected,  or  rather  written  and  pub- 
lished by  himself,  and  of  letters  written  to  them.  One  of  those  speeches, 
among  the  first  he  ever  made,  occupies  about  a  hundred  pages  pf  the  volume. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  connected  with  his  election  there ;  but  will  the  greatest 
enemy  of  popular  measures  pretend  to  say,  that  the  people  are  to  be  spoken  to 
only  once  in  seven  years — only  when  some  favour  is  to  be  asked  at  their 
hands?  Mr.  Burke  was  incapable  of  such  meanness  and  ingratitude.  This» 
most  assuredly,  is  an  argument  he  never  would  have  urged ;  and  indeed  he 
has  expressed  his  sentiments  upon  the  general  subject  so  strongly  and  clearly 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire  county  meeting  of  1 780, 
printed  in  the  last  volume  of  his  works,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  extracting  the  passage.  It  is  on  occasion  of  no  less  a  subject  than  a  pro- 
posal for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament. 

*'  I  most  heartily  wish,"  savs  Mr.  Burke,  *'  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  kinsdom  oo  this  j^at 
vabject  shoold  be  known.  When  it  is  known,  it  must  be  prevalent.  Tt  woatd  be  dreadful,  in- 
deed, if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resistsop  its  unaaimoas  d^re,  or  wvem  the 
desire  of  any  very  grecU  and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people  may  be  deceived 
in  their  choice  of  an  objeoC.  But  1  can  scarcely  conceive  amr  choice  they  can  make  to  be  so  very 
mischievous  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capable  of  rasistinfc  it.  It  will  certainly  be  Ike 
duty  of  every  man  in  the  situation  to  which  God  has  called  him,  to  give  bis  ^est  opinkm  and  ad- 
vice  upon  the  matter ;  it  will  not  be  his  duty,  let  him  think  what  he  will,  to  use  any  violent  or  any 

ai      ' 


;Ae  real  tense  i^  the  people  should  be  Known  upon  so  great  an  anair  as  ims,  u 
is  of  absolute  necessity  that  timely  notice  snould  be  ghen : — that  the  matter  should  be  prepared  in 
open  comimittees, '-40T  9k,  choice  inta  which  no  class  or  description  efmen  is  to  he  exchtded — 
siad  the  lubsequeot  county  meetings  should  be  a«  full  and  and  as  well  attended  as  possible.  With- 
out these  precautions,  the  true  sense  of  the  people  will  ever  be  unoertam.  Sure  I  am,  that  no 
precipitate  resolution,  on  a  greal  change  in  the  fundamental  oenstifution  of  any  country,  can  erer 
be  called  the  real  sense  tf  the  people r^StX.  v.  p.  SS9. 

We  believe  few  men  can  be  named  of  more  fasiidloos  taste— ^nore  averse 
to  spreading  delusions — to  vain  courting  of  popularity — ^whose  nature  was 
more  abhorrent  to  every  species  of  mummery  and  emptricism-^-than  Mr. 
Fox.  His  conduct  however  towards  the  people,  even  the  populace  of  the 
country,  is  well  known ;  and  for  his  frequent  and  hearty  participalion  in 
their  assemblies,  all  our  readers  may  recollect  how  his  enemies  attempted 
to  attack  and  traduce  him.  In  the  debates  on  the  Gagging  Bilfs,  we  have 
repeated  examples  of  this.  Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  a 
very  natural  hater  of  such  proceedings,*  and  aware,  it  would  seem,  of  what 
he  bad  to  dread  from  them,  inveighed  bitteriy  against  that  illustrious  mftn 
for  his''  appeah  to  the  people," — *'  He  displayed,"  said  Mr.  Dundas, 
"  the  most  extraordinary  wilhngness  to  resort  to  them ;  so  that  H  frequently 
happened  that  he  was,  without  the  doors  of  the  House,  attacking  ministers 
with  invective  and  asperity,  one  half  of  the  day,  where  they  had  no  means 
of  defending  themselves,  and  during  the  other  half  combating  them  with  the 
utmost  inveteracy  within  these  walls. "r—**  At  one  time,"  added  this  fa- 
cetious courtier,  "  in  order  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  against 
ministers  for  their  proseoution  of  the  American  war,  Mr.  Fox  had  displayed 
his  oratorical  talents  on  a  stage,  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  Westminster 
Hall." — To  this,  and  many  other  mattere  of  the  like  kind,  how  did  the 
roan  of  the  people  make  answer  ? — By  denying  the  charges  ? — ^by  explafning 
away  the  facts  ?— ^by  attempting  to  show  that  he  only  addressed  his  con- 
^uents  as  such — or  that  his  speeches  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  were 

*  The  last  lime  the  writer  of  Ibia  article  had  the  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Fax  at  a  WeilmiMCer  maet- 
m^,  be  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  people,  m  Palaoe  Yard,  on  the  sttlQect  of  Lord  Melrille^ 
amadreBtttre. 
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to  Chem  10  llial  capacity  ?— Nothing  of  all  this.  He  boldly  ao(f 
maofdlly  met  the  charge  with  an  admission  of  the  fact^,  and  a  broad,  anxiou^r 
avowal  of  his  conduct.  He  said,  that  '*  it  was  the  duty  of  eTory  man,  and 
INulicalarly  of  every  member  of  parliament,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
execoCnre  goyemnient  was  called  in  question,  to  represent  the  characters 
nd  conduct  of  ministers  in  their  true  colours."  And  he  plainly  reminded 
(beHoaaeofllr.  Pitt's  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he  had  formerly  described 
iar&mgueB  io  iike  people  ds  *'  the  beat  and  moat  uaefal  duty  which  repre-* 
«iiia<iofla  im  Parlimmeni  could  diacharge  to  their  conatituenta." — In 
truth,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  disdain  to  court  the  people,  at  the  beginning  of  his' 
life,  tiy  speeches,  as  well  as  by  professions ;  and  his  successors  in  the  present 
^y  aie  strictly  justified  l»y  his  example — at  least  his  early  example^^in 
promulgating  their  opinions  doping  the  season  of  civic  conviviality  ; — but 
we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  precedents.  We  are  willing  to 
(Ung  mway  the  auttionly  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt — and  to  rest  on  that  of 
Mr.  ¥ox  alone :  aad,  with  his  great  example  before  our  eyes,  who  amongst 
us  shall  besoUmid,  or  so  delicate,  as  to  refuse  lending  our  aid  to  the  popular 
cause  in  the  manner  most  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and 
the  cfaaracfer  of  the  English  nation  ? 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  a  remark  arising  out  of  the  objections 
nrgad  to  popular  meetings  ;  because  we  conceive  that  ft  conducts  us  to  the 
roost  commanding  view  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  taken .  The  objects 
of  soch  proceedings,  it  is  said,  are  nugatory  ;  for,  after  discussing  the  matters 
either  t^efore  hearers  who  are  already  convinced,  or  whom  no 
can  be  expeeted  to  move,  whether  the  measure  is  carried  or  lost, 
nothing  substantial  is  gained  ;  the  best  that  can  happen  being,  that  some 
siionld  he  carried  which  the  Crown  or  the  Parliament  may  never 
;  or  some  resolutions  come  to  which  will  neither  bind  those  who  pass 
them,  nor  gain  converts  among  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Now,  having  stated  this  objection  as  fully  and  strongly  as  we  are  able,  we 
most  proceed  to  observe,  that  we  partly  deny  the  matter  of  fact  on  which  it 
tsfaonded.  We  contend,  that  the  debates  carried  on  in  popular  meetings 
may,  and  frequently  do,  sway  the  voices  of  those  present.  But  we  are 
willing  to  pass  from  this,  and  to  grant  that  full  and  free  discussion  is  the  grand 
•jbjed  of  such  proceedings ;  and  then  we  say,  that  he  who  maintains  the 
•4i)ection5  to  them  which  we  are  now  handling,  must  be  prepared  to  make 
step,  and  to  grant  that  all  the  debates  in  parliament  might  be  safely 
if  safely,  sure  we  are,  most  advantageously-K)mitted,  for  the  purpose 
at  the  vole;  unless,  indeed,  some  yet  severer  critic,  some  more 
Pythagorean,  should  also  be  for  dispensing  with  the  vote,  as  a  cere- 
HI  general  wholly  superfluous.  For,  in  truth,  who  is  so  romantic  as 
to  tiacf  that  all  the  speaking  in  any  one  parliamentary  debate  ever  influ- 
fnced  half  a  doaen  ef  votest  Who  is  ignorant  that  each  time  a  member  brings 
Ibrvani  a  measure,  and  asks  Che  ear  of  the  House,  he  knows  full  well  how 
the  House,  after  hearing,  will  decide?  Yet  it  is  generally  thought  that 
thaae  debates  are  of  some  use  to  the  country,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In  what  way,  then,  are  they  so  ?  They 
the  government  indirectly.  If  they  have  no  influence  on  the  business 
ly  in  hand,  they  appeal  to  the  country, — that  is,  to  the  sense  of  the 
people ;  Ihey  confound  by  that  appeal  many  a  bad  minister,  and  prevent  many 
a  bad  measure  from  being  persisted  in,  and  even  propounded,  which  would, 
if  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  parliament  alone,  be  secure  of  its  williorg 
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support.    The  speeches  vhich  men  make  in  Parliament  decide  their  Gha«- 
racter  in  thai  body,  and  in  the  country ;  their  weight  with  both  is  settled  by 
the  general  conduct  which  Ihey  maintain,  and  the  talents  they  on  the  whole 
display.    But  their  weight  in  the  legislature  would  beof  no  earthly  moment, 
— ^it  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  computing,  if  the  Houses  deliberated 
with  close  doors,  and  the  country  was  at  once  deaf  to  their  proceedings,  and 
dumb  in  its  own  behdf.    Practically  considered,  the  debates  in  parliament 
are  a  regular  series  of  appeals  to  the  people,— of  discussions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  in  the  conduct  of  which  no  man  of  sense  or  honour  will  indeed 
ever  lower  himself  to  catch  at  a  false  and  fleeting  popularity,  by  making 
either  his  laste  or  his  opinions  bend  to  the  gusts  of  public  applause,  but  which 
produce  in  reality  all  the  effect  whereof  they  are  capable,  throu^  the  voice 
and  influence  of  the  people— that  people  which,  how  often  soever  it  may 
err  upon  particular  occasions,  or  be  misled  by  temporary  delusions,  is  never 
very  long  blind  to  political  truth ;  because  it  cannot  belong  deceiyed  regard- 
ing its  own  interests — the  primary  object  of  all  political  discussion.    Now, 
if  these  views  of  the  uses  and  ends  of  parliamentary  discussion  are  just, 
— and  we  believe  they  are  universally  admitted  by  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions,— ^we  challenge  any  man  to  show  the  distinction  between  the  benefits 
of  those  debates,  and  the  beneflts  which  we  expect  to  see  result  from  the 
free  communication  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  the  public  voice, 
through  the  medium  of  popular  meetings. 

We  have  written  upon  this  subject  with  earnestness,  because  we  deeply 
feel  its  importance.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  if  there  is 
a  ray  of  hope  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  political  horizon,  it  assuredly 
breaks  in  from  the  quarter  to  which  we  have  been  addressing  ourselves — 
the  good  sense  and  increased  information  of  the  people.  We  believe  them 
to  be  sound  and  incorruptible ;  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  reign  of  ddosion 
is  over ;  and  all  our  fear  is,  lest  it  should  be  succeeded  by  that  of  apathy 
and  despair. 


DANGERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.  * 

It  is  a  very  constant  practice  with  the  i^vocates  of  existing  abuses,  to 
accuse  those  who  would  correct  them  of  political  fanaticism  ;-'and  to  this 
charge  he  is  in  an  especial  manner  liable,,  who  shows  any  jeidousy  of  en- 
croachments upon  the  constitution.  To  what  danger,  it  is  asked,  are  the 
liberties  of  the  people  exposed?  Who  thinks  of  attacking  them?  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  tb^t  any  minister  will  ever  be  bold  enough  to  raise  taxes  by 
the  army,  or  suffer  a  year  to  pass  without  calling  Parliament  together?  or 
that  he  will  rely  upon  a  military  force  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  two 
Houses  to  his  measures?  Are  there  not,  besides,  (the  argument  proceeds, 
in  the  nature  of  a  composition  or  set-ofi',)  the  courts  of  justice  always  open, 
where  the  subject  may  be  secure  of  protection  for  his  liberty,  where  royal 
influence  is  eflectually  excluded,  and  open  violence  never  was  used,  even  in 
the  worst  of  times  by  the  most  audacious  ministers  of  tytanny  or  of  usurpation? 
Besides;  it  is  added,  let  the  whole  constituted  authorities  be  ever  so  much 

*  Schullef'  ReflectioiM  oo  the  Profffeetave  Decline  of  the  British  Empire,  and  oo  the  Necessity 
ofPablioRefomi.— Vol«nTilp.845.    September,  iSlfi. 
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iodined  towards  submission,  through  corruption  or  through  fear,  the  public 
opioKHi  win  always  keep  them  right: — ^the  press  is  free;  the  people  speak 
their  minds  openly ;  the  Parliament  is  virtually  under  theircontrol :  and,  final- 
ly, the  ineml>ers  of  that  body,  as  well  as  of  the  army,  being  taken  from  among 
the  classes  of  the  community  which  have  the  principal  interest  in  preserving 
the  parity  of  the  system,  the  people  never  can  be  enslaved,  till  they  choose 
to  eqg^e  m  a  plot  against  their  own  liberties.  Upon  these  grounds,  the 
aiarms,  excited  by  any  particular  measure  in  the  minds  of  constitutional 
meo,  are  treated  with  infinite  contempt ;  they  are  termed  vain,  imaginary, 
or  afieded  panics.  Whoever  mentions  them,  is  set  down  at  once  as  either 
hctiousor  foolish,  that  is,  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast.  All  men  of  sound 
practical  sense,  we  are  told,  know  better  than  to  regard  such  bugbears ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  attempted  or  effected  against  any  one  branch  of  the  con- 
fltitutioQ,  those  sound  men  bid  us  look  at  all  that  is  left  untouched,  and  say 
whether  he  must  not  be  a  furious  lover  of  freedom,  who  does  not  admit 
that  we  have  still  liberty  enough. 

We  regard  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  (if  the  word  may  bo 
so  applied)  as  beyond  all  comparison  the  worst  symptom  of  the  times,  and 
aithe  most  fatal  aagury  for  the  rights  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  evinces  a  degeneracy  of  political  virtue  and  courage  truly  humiliating ; 
it  arises  from  the  most  sordid  views,  or  the  most  effeminale  habits;  and  as 
its  exisleoee  a  century,  or  even  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  brought 
En^and  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  now  hardly 
itrc^iBg,  so  its  continuance  for  any  length  of  time  bids  fair  to  naturalise 
fm^wgrt  us,  eren  now,  the  worst  abuses  of  foreign  despotisms.    The  topics 
to  which  those  weak  or  corrupt  declaimers  against  the  true  spirit  of  the 
coogfdMBM  a|ipeal,  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  they  wear  the  guise  of 
plain  nutter  of  fact  a9  opposed  to  theory ;  of  moderation  as  contrasted  with 
exaggeration ;  of  something  rational  and  solid  instead  of  something  fantastic 
9od  even  ndiculous.    -Thus  Ihey  easily  enlist  on  their  side  that  class  whose 
infloenee  is  always  so  much  beyond  their  numerical  strength,  the  dealers  in 
ridicule, — the  lovers  of  satire  and  merriment,  rather  than  truth, — a  class 
eomposed  of  lazy,  squeamish,  effeminate  spirits, — peculiarly  formidable  in 
a  soft  and  luxnrious  age,— exercising  an  unbounded  dominion  over  the 
frivolous  and  the  timid,  and  almost  ruling  over  what  is  termed  ''society," 
by  the  same  fear  of  a  laugh,  to  which,  for  their  punishment,  they  are 
theniBdves  absolutely  enslaved.    We  consider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to 
stand  forward  at  the  present  moment,  in  defiance  of  all  this  noise — ^this  de- 
damalion  and  derision — and  to  show  how  rational  and  solid  the  fears  are, 
which  the  friends  of  their  country  entertain  for  its  liberties  in  these  times. 
II  is  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  do  something  of  this  sort,  since  views  of 
IbreigD  policy,  and  the  recent  dangers  from  that  quarter,  have  lulled  some 
<^fhe  Houtest  advocates  of  the  people,  and  set  those  against  us ''  that  should 
be  oors. "    They  have  leagued  themselves,  though  we  trust  but  for  a  season, 
with  the  enemies  of  liberty,  or  the  cold-blooded  sycophants  of  a  court,  who 
have  not  even  feeling  enou^  to  hate,  but  are  only  indifferent  to  the  rights 
of  their  fellow-subjects— the  true  foundation  of  the  glory  of  their  country. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  that  the  alarms  excited  by  the  French  revolu- 
Otm  dioold  for  a  while  have  silenced  Mr.  Burke,  and  those  who  agreed  with 
him,  vpon  all  other  constitutional  questions  except  those  immediately  spring- 
ing out  of  that  great  event.    Their  minds  were  filled  with  the  comtempla- 
tioa  oC  what  UiNey  regarded  as  the  paramount  danger ;  and  they  could  not 
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Stop  to  look  at  any  otiier.  Hence  they  ware  sometimes  led  to  ose  expres- 
sions, casually  indeed,  and  hastily,  which  were  greedily  caught  up  hy  the 
herd  of  vulgar  politicians,  whose  interests,  as  well  as  what  they  call  their 
principles,  bind  them  to  the  defence  of  every  abuse,  and  the  ridicule  aod 
reprobation  of  all  who  plant  themselves  in  the  outworks  pf  the  constitution, 
and  defend,  inch  by  inch,  all  its  approaches.  This  servile  tribe  haye  thus 
contrived  to  borrow  the  authority  of  Mr.  fiurke  for  their  bad  cause,  and  to 
persuade  the  unthinking  mass  of  mankind  that  they  act  in  concert  with  that 
great  man,  in  their  warfare  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  their  mock- 
ery of  the  champions  of  the  constitution.  Because  he  overlooked  lesser 
points,  in  preventing  what  he  deemed  for  the  time  the  preeminent  evil,  he  is 
to  be  cited  as  careless  of  all  attacks  upon  popular  rights.  Because  he  thou^t 
anarchy  the  most  pressing  danger  in  his  latter  days,  he  is  to  be  invoked  as 
the  patron  saint  of  those  who  love  despotism  as  convenient  to  their  pur- 
poses, or  congenial  to  their  habits;  and  the  man  who  wa8,r  ot  all  others  per- 
haps that  ever  spoke  or  wrote  upon  political  subjects,  (he  most  feelingly 
^ive  to  every  thing  like  a  constitutional  point — whose  life  was  spent  in 
struggles  against  encroacluiients  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye — in  endefr* 
vouring  to  dissipate  political  disorders  in  their  first  stages,  and  while  their 
symptoms  were  not  discernible  to  the  vulgar;  he  whose  fault  it  was  to  mag- 
nify, if  it  be  a  fault,  the  importance  of  every  movement,  windi,  in  any 
quarter,  and  wilh  how  little  force  soever,  touches  the  fabric  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  now  held  up  as  covering,  with  the  authority  of  his  great  example, 
those  whose  doctrine  it  is,  that  nothing  the  government  can  do  is  dangerous 
— short  of  turning  the  parliament  out  of  doors  by  grenadiers,  and  lerying 
the  taxes  by  the  armed  force  of  the  Crowti  1  If  Mr^  Burke  were  an  au- 
thority for  the  revilers  of  constitutional  jealousy,  it  would,  only  destroy  the 
weight  of  his  name  in  all  other  matters,  without  affofififig  the  least  support 
to  such  a  course.  But  it  is  fit  to  have  remarked,  how  imfairly  he  is  called 
in  by  those  impostors  to  their  assistance. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  of  arriving  more  speedily  at  a  view  of  the  io- 
timate  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  safety  of  the  whole  fabric  is  ex- 
posed, by  the  injury  of  any  part,  than  a  phiin  consideration  of  what  it  i» 
that  forms  the  real  security  of  our  liberties — the  principle  that  keeps  the 
aystem  in  order.  After  all  that  we  have  seen  of  Parltsments,  it  would  be 
a  vain  fancy  to  imagine  that  the  representation  of  the  peofrie  is  erf  itself  a 
sufficient  security  for  their  rights.  Even  if  that  representation  were  much 
more  perfect  than  it  is,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  aiid 
might  be  intimidated  by  violence.  In  fact,  to  what  baseness  has  not  the 
Parliament  at  one  time  or  another  made  itself  a  party  ?  The  administration 
of  justice,  again,  is,  no  doubt,  singularly  pure;  and  the  Judges,  from  their 
habits  of  seclusion,  are  generally  speaking,  little  under  the  evil  idiuence 
which  a  contact  with  the  court  is  apt  to  engender.  Nevertheless,  their 
leanings  are  almost  always  towards  power ;  and  if  the  Crown  could  safely 
tamper  with  them — if  it  could  fully  exercise  the  discretion  ve^ed  in  H  by 
law,  of  choosing  them  from  among  tools  fit  for  wicked  purposes-^the 
distribution  of  justice  might-soon  beooose  as  corrupt  as  tiie  aocompliirtiment 
of  those  purposes  required. 

Observe,  then,  the  kind  of  defence  for  our  liberties,  which,  by  the  leUer 
of  the  law,  we  have  in  those  great  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  Parlianent 
and  the  courts  of  law ;  see  how  the  lawful  authority-  ot  the  Crown  en- 
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croacbnKifieB  opm  theiifr-^-liow  its  iodirect  influence  tends  to  sap  them ;  and 
then  sfty  if  ii  U  by  them  that  we  keep  our  rights,  or  if  they  have  not  as 
great  need  of  being  maintained  against  attack,  as  the  privileges  vi^hich  they 
axe  meant  to  i»^>iect.  That  the  majority  of  Parliament  is  steadily  with 
the  Crown,  supporting  all  its  ordinary  measures,  is  admitted.  That  when 
a  miniOer  has  been  thus  supported  by  it  in  all  his  measures,  and  happens 
to  lose  his  place  for  pursuing  those  measures,  he  speedily  loses  the  support 
oi  the  very  men  who,  the  day  before,  backed  him,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  That 
00  propositioD  can  be  named  much  more  absurd  than  many  which  the  Par* 
Uament  has  voted  by  a  great  plurality  of  voices,  is  equally  the  result  of 
expecieoce.  Yet  still  we  trust  to  this  body  with  a  very  firm,  and,  we 
think,  a  reasonable  reliance,  that  were  the  Crown  to  propose  certain  mea* 
sures  of  ao  extremely  violent,  of  a  highly  impolitic,  nature*  it  would  reject 
them ;  nay,  that  eyen  if  the  Crown  could  obtain  its  concurrence,  the  mea- 
sures would  remain  unexecuted.  Again,  every  one  knows,  that  the  Judges 
are  duraen,  generally  speaking,  from  among  barristers  educated  ip  long 
habits  of  connexion  with  the  ruling  powers ;  aien  accustomed  to  Grown- 
empl^ymeot,  and  whose  opinions  are  those  of  the  Government.  But  the 
Crown  might  also,  by  law,  choose  the  basest  of  sycophants  to  fill  this  im- 
portaot  slatioD.  They  have  their  places,  it  is  true,  for  liJEe ;  but  they  have 
still  promoCioii  to  expect  for  themselves,  and  favours  to  ask  for  their  fami- 
lies,— if  gratitude  to  their  patrons  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  servile 
habits  or  slavish  opinions  that  re«oi|unended  them  to  notice  were  forgotten 
vith  Ifceir  elevation. 

In  ihe  hands  of  parliamaitary  majorities  so  constituted,  and  of  Judges  so 
appoiBled,  are  our  whole  liberties  placed  by  law.  Thus,  for  the  protection 
oi  penoiial  security,  there  is  ihe  Habeas  Corpus  Apl;  but  those  Judges 
moiL  execute  it ;  and  if  they  expose  themselves  to  its  penalties,  by  refusing 
to  give  il  effect,  they  themselves  (that  is,  some  of  their  body}  have  to  inter- 
fere for  Ihe  inflictiop  of  the  punishment.  .  If  they  refuse  to  inflict  it,  what 
remedy  is  Ibere  but  a  petition  to,  or  a  motion  in.  Parliament?  But  the 
majority  may  reject  the  petition,  and  negative  the  motion ;  and  thus  the 
conctilolioD  is  virtually  at  an  end*  without  any  struggle  or  convulsion,  or 
the  ieail  degree  o£  apparent  injury.  All  its  outward  parts  and  features 
mnaia  OBtoucbed,  and  yet  the  whole  life  and  virtue  has  departed  out  of  it. 
The  letter  has  been  preserved  entire,  (he  spirit  is  gone.  Now  we  are  en- 
qninag  io  what  this  spirit  and  this  life  consists  i^-^Where/bre  the  sort  of 
enals  now  supposed  strike  ut  when  mentioned,  as  in  the  highest  degree 
imyiibabie  :  fFM  it  is,  in  short,  that  secures  the  system  against  such  at- 
tach as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  in  like  manner  against  more  direct  and 
opea  iviaMODS  of  power?  It  is  unquestionably  the  influence  of  public 
fipiaisaT  ^b^  ^  apprehension  of  resistance,  intimately  connected  with  it. 
As  Jeagas  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people, 
aa  clhctnni  contfol  is  exerted  over  them ;  and  the  discussions  in  the  two 
Btioses,  how  little  soever  they  may  seem  to  influence  the  votes,  are  engines 
of  the  hi^licst  power  in  controlling  the  executive  through  the  public.  As 
loag  as  Judges  «t  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  in  the  iace  of 
aa  eafioM^ned  and  jealoos  Bar,  the  most  scrutinisiag  and  unsparing  of  all 
aodttones, — the  Crown  can  neither  fill  the  Bench  with  its  tools,  nor  can 
inslnnoents  degenerate  into  that  occupation.  As  long  as  all  the  pro- 
of Government  are  public,  canvassed  freely  by  the  press,  and 
made  known  through  that  and  other  channels  of  information^  and  as  long 
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as  these  is  reason  to  believe  that  gross  misrule  will  engender  resisitanoe,  i 
corrupt  judicature  and  a  venal  Parliament  may  in  vain  combine  with  a  de- 
spotic court,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  Tyranny  will  dread  going 
beyond  a  certain  length,  and  this  fear  will  supersede  the  necessity  ot  ap- 
plying the  ullimatecheck. 

The  sacred  principle  of  resistance  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  liber- 
ties ;  it  is  the  cause  to  which  we  owe  them  : — let  it  only  be  destroyed,  aod 
they  are  gone.  Mr.  Fox  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  it  should  always 
be  held  up  to  the  government,  as  possible;  to  the  people,  as  impossible. 
We  suspect  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  statement  of  his  opinioo; 
or  that  if  he  used  such  an  expression »  it  was  only  an  epigrammatic  manoer 
of  hinting,  what  had  better  have  been  at  once  plainly  told,  that  the  people 
should  not  be  reminded  of  resistance,  as  long  as  their  rulers  kept  the  pos- 
sibility of  it  before  their  eyes.  In  no  other  sense  is  the  proposition  at  all 
correct.  By  rulers,  however,  in  tliis  remark,  are  to  be  understood  not 
merely  the  executive  government,  but  all  the  constituted  authorities  through 
whose  means  the  despotic  designs  of  the  Crown  may  be  carried  into  effect. 
As  long  as  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Law  are  retained  in  the  line  of  their 
duty  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  no  necessity  ever  can  arise  for  bringiog 
the  Crown  and  the  people  into  immediate  conflict.  This,  indeed,  is  (he 
great  use  of  such  institutions;  and  it  is  thus  only  that  tiiey  may  be  called 
bulwarks  to  our  liberties.  They  enable  us  to  make  head  against  oppression ; 
not  merely  with  advantage,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  danger,  and  without 
coming  to  close  quarters  ;  they  form  the  grand  distinction  between  regular 
and  despotic  forms  of  government,  precisely  because  they  perform  this 
function.  By  means  of  them  it  is  that  public  opinion  operates  by  its  pre- 
ventive influence,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  employ  force ;  by  their 
means  the  Crown  with  us  is  either  deterred  from  attempting  an  oppressire 
measure,  or  is  foiled  in  the  attempt,  peaceably  and  harmlessly ;  while,  in 
an  absolute  monarchy,  it  would  probably  have  persisted  in  the  same  course, 
until  a  rebellion  overthrew  the  dynasty ;  or  the  immediate  dread  of  it  in  the 
courtiers  worked  the  destruction  of  the  reigning  prince. 

The  great  security  of  the  constitution,  then,  being  the  vigilance  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  possibility  of  resistance,  every  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,  how  trifling  soever  in  itself, — every  act  of  power  in 
any  the  least  degree  contrary  to  the  constitution,  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  injurious  in  itself,  but  as  undermining  ttie  8td>ility  of  the  whole 
system :  for  it  is  manifest  that  every  such  act,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  couh 
munity ,  accustoms  the  public  mind  to  submission ;  destroys  that  iategritT 
of  feeling  which  alone  can  render  the  people  capable  of  defending  their  pri^ 
vileges ;  and  lulls  that  spirit  of  independence,  which,  to  be  effectual  for 
resistance  in  a  time  of  need,  must  be  jealous  and  watchful  at  all  times.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  .in  an  equal  proportion  increases  the  confidence  of  tb6 
opposite  party,  and  prepares  him  for  new  aggressions*  Thus  we  have  to 
consider,  each  time  that  an  unconstitutional  measure  is  proposed,  the  four 
points  of  view  in  which  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  injurious  in  itself,  more  or 
less,  to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  the  people ; — ^it  arms  the  Goveromeot 
with  a  certain  portion  of  new  power,  positively  and  directly ; — ^it  encourages 
it  to  make  further  attempts  against  liberty,  by  the  experience  of  impunity 
and  success; — audit  breaks  the  independent  feeling  of  the  people,  habituatiD(r 
them  to  defeat,  and  preparing  them  for  new  submissions.  Let  us  consider 
these  particular  heads  a  little  more  closely,  in  their  order. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  false,  or  more  daogeroos,  than  the  idea,  that  any 
one  acl  <^  violence,  or  eveo  of  misgovernment,  is  unimportant  in  itself. 
Allhoi^  oo  indirect  consequences  were  ever  to  ensue,  each  proceeding  of 
this  deseriplioii  is  most  matsriaU — it  is  a  serious  evil.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
meref  J  indifferent,  thai  would  only  be  a  sufficient  argument  against  it ;  a 
eoadusife  reason  for  making  no  change.  But  can  any  act  of  misgovernment 
be  iodiflereDf?  Connected  as  all  the  parts  of  every  political  system  are 
lo^etber,  who  shall  say  that  an  injury  to  one  of  Ihem  may  not  reach  all  the 
rest?  The  notion,  that  because  an  abuse  op  oppression  of  any  kind  is  not  as 
great  as  mt^l  be  imaged,  therefore  it  is  inconsiderable — is  founded  upon 
the  soHNiaitioo  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  complain,  unless  they  are 
goYerned  extremely  iU ;  whereas  they  have  a  right  to  be  governed  ad  well 
as  possible :  they  are  entilliMl  to  complain  of  every  deviation  from  this  straight 
line;  and  they  are  only  blamable  when  they  attempt  t(F  correct  errors,  or 
repress  encroachments,  by  act^of  violence  which  might  lead  to  greater  evils 
than  Ihoie  thef  wish  to  redress.  Let  It  only  be  considered,  that  the  well- 
being  of  a  people  is  made  up  ef  various  parts ;  and  that  to  make  them  com- 
pleCely  raiseraMe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  injure  each  part  in  detail.  Let  it 
also  iie  remembeBrad,  that  the  evils  arising  from  any  even  of  the  less  im- 
porfani  abides,  cannot  be  equally  distributed  over  the  community,  but  will 
necessarily  press  most  heavily  upon  some  parts,  and  upon  some  with  a 
veighi  whplly  destructive — while  many  may  altogether  escape.  Now  the 
severe  pressure  of  any  evii  upon  a  very  small  number  of  persons  is  a  very 
great  mischief^  allhouqgh  the  rest  of  the  people  may  go  free ;  for  no  principle 
can  be  eoneeived  more  absmrd  in  itself;  and  in  its  consequences  more 
dao^eious,  than  that  of  balancing  the  ei^oyment  of  one  class  against  the  suf- 
fariap  of  another ;  and  disregarding  the  amo«nt  of  a  calamity,  by  attending 
lo  the  nunbeTS  who  escape. 

AgfiM :  il  is  difficult  toimagine  any  encroachment  upon  the  constitution, 
which  does  not  arm  tfie  government  with  new  powers ;  and  consequently 
render  the  ,next  step  more  easy  than  the  last.  An  objection,  we  shall  sop^ 
pose^  is  niade  to  an  increase  of  the  army;  the  answer  is,  only  a  few 
thousand  men  aro  to  be  added.  The  reply  is  easy :  this  addition  makes 
the  execnCiTe  more  strong ;  increases  ila  influence  sensibly,  as  well  as  Its 
farce ;  «id  renders  »new  aggression  upon  our  rights,  by  steps  regularly  and 
brmally  taken,  or  by  open  violence,  more  easy,  by  means  of  this  new  in- 
and  this  new  force.  Has  an  individual  been  overwhelmed  by 
?  Besides  the  fear  which  the  example  holds  out  to  others,  a 
xedooa adversary  has  at  least  been  removed. 

The  accession  of  spirit  and  audacity  which  such  steps,  how  small  soever, 
stsceesiveiy  give  to  those  who  are  plotting  against  liberty,  is  equally  obvious. 
Tbere  is  no  greater  danger  than  letting  the  enemies  ot  freedom  know  their 
own  strength.  It  is  a  lesson,  however,  which  nothing  but  experience 
teaches.  They  are  natinally  timid,  and  see  a  very  little  way  before 
To  understand  that  they  can  advance  safely,  they  must  feel  it;  and, 

civilised  countries  especially,  and  in  modern  times,  they  proceed  slowly 
syslematically.  Despotism  is  now  grown  old  and  wary.  It  has  learnt 
hoar  alone  the  people  may  safely  be  overcome:  and  its  maxims,  the  result 
•f  long  observation,  are  well  worth  our  attention.  One  is,  to  change  things 
withool  changing  names — that  something  may  be  gained  by  surprise,  and 
the  Tigilance  of  the  enemy  be  evaded :  another  is,  to  be  perpetually  moving 
Itirvards,  however  slowly  and  silently;  a  third,  to  choose  (he  time  when 
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the  allempt  is  the  least  expected.  Bat  the  grand  and  ruling  principle  is  to 
risk  nothing— to  go  by  steps — and  never  to  mofe  one  foot  until  the  other 
is  safely  planted.  In  the  nature  of  things^an  eneroaching  government  can 
never  know  its  own  strength  beforehand ;  for  that  depends  exactly  upon 
what  the  people  will  submit  to.  If,  then,  the  attempt  at  gaining  a  smalt 
accession  succeeds,  it  koiows  that  so  far  the  people  are  ready  to  yield;  and 
this  knowledge,  by  encouraging  it  to  aim  at  somewhat  more,  frequently 
enables  it  to  obtain  it. 

But  the  most  fatal  effect  of  the  encroachment  is,  its  iiqury  4o  Che  public 
spirit.    When  a  man  has  once  sufleied  himself  to  bear  dishonour  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  resistance  afterwards.    He  is  no  iooger  ^ 
same  being,  and  his  sense  of  honour  is  gone  entirely.  Therefore,  we  never 
talk  of  any  thing  as  a  slight  inauU.  It  is  an  insuk,  and  that  is  enough. 
Thus,  too,  an  army  once  beaten  and  disgraced,  is  destioyed ;  nothing  but 
some  violent  change,  which  alters  its  whole  composition,  can  ever  restore 
its  feeling  of  confidence,  and  the  courage  which,  if  it  iloeft  not  command 
success,  at  least  deserves  it.     The  people  is  to  the  lull  as  much  changed  by 
the  act  of  submission  :  they  are  not  the  same  being  the  day  after  they  have 
submitted  to  an  encroachment  of  power.     Their  piide  is  gon^-^their 
honour  tarnished.     They  are  prepared  for  new  encpoachments  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  past.    '  *  They  will  not  make  a  stand  now,  because  it  is  not 
worth  the  struggle^  'after  having  given  up  the  first  point.     Had.the  matter 
been  new,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  otherwise ;  bat  it  is  a  trifle,  after 
the  ice  is  once  broken,  and  the  first  step  has  been  made.*'    Such  are 
the  -feelings  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  community  by  the  beginning 
of  submission ;  and  so,  while  the  government  is  encouraged  to  proceed,  the 
people  is  disheartened,  and  acquires  the  habit  of  yielding.    It  may  truly  be 
said,  that  they  alone  can  make  their  own  chains;  and  every  new  lesson  of 
submission  learnt,  is  a  new  link  forged— be  the  subject-matter  of  the  le»on 
ever  so  inconsiderable  in  itself. 

To  illustrate  these  different  effects  of  an  encroachment  upon  the  consti- 
tution ; — let  ut  suppose  the  question  to  be  raised,  by  the  government  ac- 
quiring an  accession  pf  force  or  revenue  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
This  is  not  a  vain  or  imaginary  case.  As  tar  as  money  at  least  goes,  the  Crown 
has,  by  the  course  of  hostilities,  come  frequently  iaia  possession  of  large 
sums  never  voted  nor  appropriated  by  the  House  of  Commons.    We  may 
therefore  take  the  actual  case  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  and  mark  the 
progress  of  this  question.    It  was  first  objected,  that  Uie  Crown,  aeoording 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  should  owe  every  part  of  its  resources  to  the 
grants  of  the  Commons,  and  that  this  was  a  sacrod  and  inviolable  principle; 
that  the  deviations  from  it  in  former  times  were  no  anthority  against  its  force, 
inasmuch  as  Ibe  ordinary  revenue  was  then  comparatively  small,  and  the 
perquisites  of  war  were  understood  to  go  in  defraying  its  expenses,  the  sys- 
tem of  parliamentary  appropriation  being  isregulariy  established.     It  was 
therefore  contended,  that  the  Droits  should  go  intotlie  public  treasury,  with 
the  oilier  branches  of  revenue,  and  bo  under  parliamentary  conlroL     The 
influence  of  the  Crown,  however,  prevailed  against  these  arguments;  and 
titose  funds  were  retained  as  a  separate  and  independent  patrimony  ,^^it 
being,  however,  distinctly  admitted,  that  some  regulation  ^ould  be  naade 
respecting  them  when  a  new  arrangement  of  the  eivil  list  became  necessary. 

This  happened  in  181^..    We  regard  it  as  an  eacroachment  upon  the 
constitution-— and  we  are  now  to  observe  how  K  operated.    Fint,  it  was  in 
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iiieKMMidi  OKKicyltkeB  from  the  people  :  for  whatever  part  of  H  did  not 
go  to  Iha  expenses  of  the  war»  might  hare  set  free  an  equal  amount  of  taxes  : 
«Bd  syeh  pariof  it  as  was  spent  in  war,  was,  of  course,  much  more  extraya- 
g^jaodcarelessly  spent,  than  if  it  hail  been  voted  by  Parttament.  The  taxes 
randmd  oeeessnry  by  thti  diVenion  or  miaeppliGation  of  the  fund,  would 
ootperha^  hafve  beena  very  great  burden  on  each  individual,  if  distributed 
over  the  whole  oommuBity  eqtmlly ;  that  is,  according  to  the  means  of  each 
person  called  upon  to  contribute.    But  they  must  have  fallen  unequally ; 
perfiaps  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes.    If  they  fell  on  articles  only 
oonsnmed  by  tbose  elasies,  they  alone  borethe  burden  :~-at  all  events,  they 
produeed,  it  is  almost  oertam,  great  misery  to  some  individuals  in  particular 
of  employment,  and  In  all  probability  ruined  entirely  several  per- 
Bwenrf/jr,  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  by  the  Crown  directly  in- 
its  power,  by  gratifying  many  persons  of  considerable  weight  In  the 
\  who,  with  their  connexions,  became  the  more  dependent  upon 
llhe  oQurt.    Many  voices  were  thus  gained  at  elections;  many  advocates  for 
bod  ■M.asanay  in  private  society;  perhaps  some  votes  in  Parliament  upon 
delicalo  questions.    If  the  captain  <rf  a  vessel  who  had  been  favoured  to  the 
MMOomA  of  several  thousand  pounds,  either  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
priae  jDosey,  or  to  repay  him  for  a  loss  that  might  have  ruined  him,  were 
ashed  to  support  government  at  an  election,  or  to  make  his  relative  abstain 
bom  Toling  in  I^riiament  on  an  important  occasion,  where  he  was  likely 
to  decide  Ibe  cfuestlOB  against  the  court,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  appli* 
calioa  woidd  prove  snooessful;  and  the  question  might  very  likely  affect  the 
n^ls  of  the  pe^le  in  a  tender  point.    Thtfdljf,   the  government  having 
gpaaed  fllie  point  respecting  the  Ihxnts,  saw  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  ex* 
liMif  deKcaey  abont  such  irregular  and  peculiar  sources  of  revenue,  and 
fait  ftn  the  people  would  yield,  upon  this,  as  upon  less  ticklish  questions : 
U  Ihefdm  vras  encouraged  to  try  a'  ftirdier  encroadhmetit.     And  as  the 
people,  in  tiie>biirlA  and  laH  (riaee,  no  longer  felt  that  it  was  a  new  attempt, 
or  Chal  Ihey  were  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  make  a  struggle  upon  the 
\  Ihey  were  disposed  to  yield,  as  they  had  done  before,  only  with 
mawillingneBS  and  alarm. 
Accoidiogly ,  the  event  has  already  happened ;  and  two  several  encroach- 
have  grown  out  of  the  first,  within  four  years,  besides  a  kind  of  abuse 
vliich  may  well  be  reckoned  a  third  encroachment.    In  the  last  campaign, 
Ifae  Cffown  has,  besides  the  usual  perquisites  of  Admiralty,  used  the  mill- 
lavf  icfloarces  of  tfie  comitry,  in  war,  and  in  negooiations,  to  obtain  terms 
ndiMiiimfims  to  itself.  In  a  pecimiary  point  of  view.     We  speak  not  merely 
of  ifcestcemions  gained  for  Hanover,  which  are  clearly  owing  to  the  mill- 
«s  of  England,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  of  Hanover 
^;  buA  we  speak  of  the  large  sums  secured  to  the  Crown  by  the  treaty, 
of  the  booty  taken  from  France,  and  over  which,  it  has  since  been  con- 
(1  soecessfully  contended,  that  Parliament  has  no  control.    And 
ffWB  having  the  ri^t  to  appropriate  aH  captures  made  before  procfo- 
of  war,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  Crown  has  advanced 
ion  new  position;  and  been  suffered  to  assert  a  right  (and  to  maintain  it 
soeccasfuily,  in  the  face  of  Parliament)  to  use  the  military  power  of  the 
cwalry  for  its  private  a^randisement,  calling  upon  Parliament  to  support 
C9q»enses  of  the  war,  and  withdrawing  from  Parliamentary  control^ 
from  aM  participBtion,  the  whole  profits  of  the  victory. 

\,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  rivil  list  became  nece^JWry  last  session ; 
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and  the  promise  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  expected  to  be  fulfilled,  tiz.  that  Ihoae 
irregular  funds  should  at  lengdi  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  various  pretexts  were  found  to  evade  the  fuffilment;  and,  tfie 
country  having  allowed  the  question  to  be  put  off  in  181^,  in  expectation  of 
this  arrangement,  in  1816  it  was  not  thought  going*much  farther  to  let  it  lie 
over  until  a  demise  of  the  Grown — when,  in  all  hunnui  probability,  it  wiM 
be  again  put  off,  or,  in  other  words,  the  separate  rigtits  of  the  Crown  will 
i>e  admitted  in  their  utmost  extent. 

Lastly,  the  knowledge  that  money  so  obtahied  eould  be  applied  withont 
Parliamentary  control  encouraged  the  eourt  to  deal  freely  with  the  fund. 
Largesses  were  made  to  some  Inaoches  of  the  royal  family,  for  entertaining 
foreign  princes;  and  large  sums  were  applied  to  aid  the  deficiency  in  the 
civil  list;— that  is,  an  immense  expenditure  was  undertaken,  .beyond  what 
Parliament  had  sanctioned  as  fit  for  the  maintenance  pf  Ao  royal  dignity ;  and 
this  extravagance  was  owing  entirely  to  the  knowledge,  that  those  peculiar 
funds  could  support  it. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  enemies  of  liberty  generally  ehooie 
their  time  well ;  availing  themselves  of  some  peculiarly  favourable  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  to  give  it  a  blow.  Unexpectedly  they  make  an 
encroachment,  greater  in  reality  than  in  name,  while  the  alarm  of  foreign 
danger,  or  internal  confusion,  secures  them  an  extraordinary  degree  off  sup- 
port. A  consequence  then  follows,  deserving  of  all  Our  attention.  Soon 
after  this  point  is  gained,  another  occasion  presents  itself  when  some  new, 
but  less  considerable,  inroad  is  to  be  made  upon  the  constitution.  The  argu- 
ment for  it  is  at  hand — *'Tbis  is  nothing,  compared  with  what  was  dooe  be- 
fore without  olijeclion ;  '* — and  unhappily  it  is  a  consideration  which -recon- 
ciles too  many  thoughtless  persons  to  the  fresh  invasion  of  their  ri^ts.  How 
many  things  have  been  submitted  to  of  late  years  without  a  murmur*  al- 
most without  a  remark,  only  because  during  the  times  of  terror,  so  many 
more  shameful  violations  of  the  constitution  were  committed !  It  is  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  that  our  system  of  expenditure  ^as  beeome  so  extrava- 
gant. For  years,  we  have  talked  of  tens  and  almost  of  hundreds  of  miHione, 
until  thousands  excite  no  attention.  After  spending  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  in  a  year,  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  whether  a  particular 
branch  of  service  shall  cost  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  t)r  ati.  Nor  shall 
we  ever  be  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  until  a  deficit  in 
the  ways  and  means  shall  force  it  upon  us. 

This  topic  leads  us  to  observe,  that  although  we  regard  conslftuttonal 
questions,  questions  touching  only  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  inuch  more 
important  than  any  others,  yet  there  are  few  of  them  vrfiich  have  not  a  very 
direct  connexion  with  the  class  of  questions  at  all  times  interesting,  eiren  to 
the  most  common  herd  of  political  reasoners— questions  of  money.  The 
increased  power  of  the  Grown  has  led,  by  a  straight  and  short  road,  to  In— 
creased  burdens  upon  the  people.  We  are  asked.  Who  it  is  that  can  be  sap- 
posed  an  enemy  of  liberty  in  the  abstract?  We  answer,  There  are  probably 
none  such :  but  there  are  very  many  who  hate  it  because  it  stands  in  their 
Way,  and  obstructs  the  attainmentof  objects  which  they  vehemently  desire. 
The  expenditure  of  a  large  revenue  is  at  once  the  favourite  object  of  all  ab- 
solute governments,  and  the  most  effectual  engine  of  their  power.  Let  ua 
only  observe,  to^be  convinced  of  this,  how  profitable,  in  point  of  money, 
all  the  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  nibjeet  have  proved ;  that  is,  how 
fertile  in  taxes  and  expenditure.    When  Mr.  Pitt  sent  a  subsidy  to  Gei^ 
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many,  ihriiig  the  sitllDg  of  Parliament,  wlthoul  its  authoriiy,  and  the  bodf 
whom  he  had  thus  trampjed  upon  almost  thanked  him  for  the  insult,  it  was 
in  Tain  fo  expect  any  resistance  to  any  expenditure  in  further  loans  and 
gifts,  which  he  mig^t  propose  in  the  regular  way.  Parliament  and  the 
peopfe  were  loo  well  pleased  that  die  violence  was  not  repeated,  to  think  of 
crilking  the  prodigality.  The  system  of  alarm  in  general,  hy  means  of 
which  he  carried  on  a  war  against  the  people,  enabled  him  to  consume 
faoDdreds  of  millions  in  the  war  against  the  enemy.  Blind  confidence  in 
the  govemmeot  became  the  prevailing  maxim ;  and,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  the  constitution,  Parliament,  from  year  to  year,  intrusted  (he  mi- 
Buler  with  a  discretionary  power  of  spending  vast  sums  during  the  recess;  in 
■enrioes  neTcr  ooce  mentioned  during  the  session.  At  lengtii,  the  yearly 
voie^€feiii  became,  as  the  name  implies,  a  matter  of  course,  until  it  ao- 
tuaily  reached  flie  sum  of  six  millions.  To  oppose  such  dangerous  grants 
would  have  been  deemed  hardly  loyal ;  in  fact,  no  real  opposition  was  ever 
oflered  lo  them :  and  thus  it  became  a  part  of  the  ordinary  administration  of 
aflairs,  fo  iotrast  the  ministry  for  half  the  year  with  the  absolute  disposal  of 
muas  equal  to  any  purpose  which  despotism  or  extravagance  might  desire  to 
accomplish.  The  government  was  of  course  satisfied  with  the  latter;  and 
only  iodirecUy  dilained,  by  the  expenditure,  an  extension  of  its  authority. 
But  BO  man  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  to  this  practice  was  owing  much  of 
the  boondleas  expense  for  which  we  are  now  so  sorely  smarting,  and  of  those 
confirmed  habits  of  squandering,  which  not  even  the  total  want  of  means 
appears  capable  of  reforming. 

Ottier  deviations  from  the  constitution,  leading  again  to  new  waste  of 
money,  have  sprung  occasionally  out  of  these  habits.  .  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Bona  to  maintain  her  fleet  during  the  time  it  took  refuge  in  our  ports ; 
and  tUi  arrangement  never  was  communicated  to  Parliament.  When, 
howewr,  the  money  was  wanted,  a  sli^t  mention  of  the  bargain  was  made 
in  Che  estimates;  aiii  thus  it  was  brou^t  to  light.  Half  a  million  was  thus 
ptomised  in  secret,  when  there  was  no  earthly  reason  for  concealment,  ex- 
cqil  the  chance  of  Parliament  disapproving  the  agreement,  and  preventing 
its  firififaneot.  The  same  seerecy  was  therefore  preserved,  until  after  the 
had  been  actually  spool  in  this  service:  and  then  Parliament  was 
torepfaceit.  Can  any  man  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  removal,  or 
ing  of  every  check  upon  expenditure,  must  always  augment  its 
?  Can  any  man  deny,  that  all  such  deviations  from  the  constitution 
failbr  hy  the  people,  first  in  less  of  liberty,  afterwards  in  taxes? 

Bat  it  is  not  only  by  eneroachments  of  a  nature  immediately  connected 
wUh  the  revenue,  that  the  property  of  the  subjiect  suffers  along  with  his 
piiiBeyi.  Other  infringements  of  the  constitution  are,  somew^t  lessdi- 
ledfy,  but  very  certainly,  attended  with  similar  consequences.  It  is  no 
mnB  ehjoction  to  a  great  military  establishment,  that  the  expense  of  it  is 
filiitily  bordensome.  All  patronage  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  costly 
iotl:i&peo|»ie;  and  the  more  the  Crown  is  enabled  to  abuse  it,  by  the  un- 
eoBlrolled  power  of  bestowing  it,  the  more  likely  is  the  country  to  be  ill 
served,  that  is,  to  pay  for  services  not  rendered.  Every  interference  of  the 
povemment  with  the  commerce  of  thecountry  is  directly  prejudicial  to  its 
fiehei;  and  all  powers  giving  undue  preference  to  one  class  of  men  over 
Mother,  are  substantially  powersto  drain  or  to  stop  up  the  sources  of  pub^ 
lie  wealth.    The  rememibranoe  isstill  fsesh  of  the  evils  produced  by  those 
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unconstituiional  measureft  {pursued  some  years  ago  wHh  respect  (o  trade. 
Not  only  by  the  illegal  iDlerru]Aion  of  commenoe  with  neutrals,  but  by  the 
equally  itl^t  use  of  beitigerent  rights  to  the  proGt  of  soma  indiTiduala,  and 
the  loss  of  many  more,  the  trade  of  the  country  sufiered  a  shock  unparal- 
leled in  its  history,  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  de- 
Tiation  from  coostituUonal  principles  whieh  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
serious  loss  of  property  to  the  people. 

In  another  light,  however,  this  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
oppression  appears  still  more  plainly.    Whatever  multiplies  the  chances  of 
misgoTernment  increases  tJie  risk  of  prodigality,  and  of  errors— of  great 
burdens  upon  the  people,  and  great  injury  to  their  private  affairs.     Every 
step,  therefore,  vfakh  the  €rown  makes  towards  independence,  inasmuch 
as  it  removes  the  only  effeetual  check  npcm  maladministration,  is  a  step 
made  towards  increased  public  expense  and  individual  loss.    It  is  a  step  made 
or  suffered  by  the  people  towards  Ike  sorrender  of  all  control  over  their  own 
affairs,  and  consequently  over  their  money  matters.    How  little  soever, 
then,  the  particular  queaUon  may  seem  to  be  connected  with  finance,  if  it 
relales  to  the  power  of  the  Grown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  it  must  be 
\iewed  as  ultimately  resolving  itself  Into  a  question  of  taxes.  Money  is  not 
more  certainly  the  sinew  of  war,  than  it  is  at  once  the  sinew  and  the  food 
of  d)$olule  power.    To  domineer,  and  not  to  tax,  is  itnpossible.    As  oft^i 
as  our  rights  are  invaded  in  any  quarter,  let  us  only  ask  if  the  power  of  the 
Orowii  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  be  something  the  greater  for  the  change? 
If  so,  then,  we  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  io 
money;  and  those  who  are  only  to  be  moved  by  suohconnderations  should 
therefore  defend  their  liberty  for  the  sake  <rf  their  purse.    A  frugal  mn 
never  under^ues  small  savings.     His  maxim,  on  ihe  contrary,  is,  to  lake 
care  of  the  pence,  and  leave  the  pounds  to  take  care  of  tliemselvea.     To   i 
imdertake  any  thing  needless  because  it  costs  only  a  trifle,  or  even  to  in* 
dulge  in  what  is  pleannt  because  It  is  only  a  little  beyond  what  he  can  af- 
ford, he  considers  as  the  road  to  ruin.    In  like  manner,  if  we  are  a  firngal   \ 
nation,  and  would  avoid  paying  our  all  in  taies,  we  must  estimate  every   , 
loss  of  liberty  in  money,  and  never  reckon  any  the  smallest  accession  to  the  i 
inOuence  of  the  Crown  as  of  little  cost.    We  may  he  well  assured -that  it 
can  make  no  progress  but  at  our  ^cat  expense.  -  Each  step  brings  it  nearer  | 
our  pockets.     They  whom  iko  higher  feelings  can  tou(^,  may  thus  leam  to  ^ 
dread  absolute  power  for  its  rapacity.    Let  them  remember,  that  the  rod  | 
of  iron  pickB  all  locks;  and  they  may  begin  Co  think  their rlglits  worth  de* 
fending. 

It  is  a  vet*y  common  thing  to  say,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  lulling  , 
that  watchful  jealousy  in  the  people  upon  which  every  thing  dear  to  them  , 
depends,  that  the  lawful  guardians  of  their  rights  is  the  Parliament,  and  that 
every  struggle  in  their  defence  must  be  made  there.    *'  To  leave  diings  to  | 
our  representatives,*'  is  therefore  held  out  as  at  once  (he  most  safe  and  the 
most  efficacious  method  that  can  be  pursued,  for  the  protection  of  the  eon- 
stitution.    We  have  already  shown  the  absurdity  of  such  adoetrine :  but  let  ^ 
us  also  observe,  that  it  is  inculcated  without  the  least  good  faith ;  for  the  very  ^ 
persons  who  profess  it,  are  those  most  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  4n  Ptnr^ 
iiament,  to  cry  down  the  efforts  made  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
executive ;  and  to  treat  every  one  as  a  wild  enthusiast  or  a  factious  alannist, 
who  would  guard  against  the  dangers  of  absolute  power.   Thus,  while  thev ! 
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bid  the  people  trust  to  Parliament,  they  do  their  best  to  prevent  Paliameol 
from  protiDg  itself  trustworthy.  But  when  (liey  come  to  argue  upon  Ihe 
safiely  of  ibe  coostitutioo,  and  attempt  to  prove  (he  fears  of  its  real  friends 
chimericaJ,  they  show  a  degree  of  perverseness  and  self-contradiction, 
wbicb  wouki  be  pleasant,  were  its  consequences  not  so  pregnant  witli  mis- 
ehkC  and  Its  success  often  too  melancholy »  eves  with  persons  of  fair  under 
slandiog. 

Firal,  they  urge  that  it  is  vaiA  to  talk  of  the  constitution  being  in  jeo~ 
pardy ,  as  Koogaa  tbe  people  are  enlightened,  and  the  press  free ;  and  they  cite 
the  progress  of  popular  information  and  discussion,  as  an  ample  security 
against  any  litile  increase  to  the  power  of  the  Crown.    It  is  incredible,  they 
assert,  thai»  in  such  a  stale  of  things,  any  considerable  invasion  of  our  It- 
berUea  sbouldjiie  attempted ;  and  impossible4hat  it  should  succeed.    Once 
more,  let  the  extreme  bad  foith  of  this  kind  of  argument  be  observed,  when 
oMDVaied  with  the  faiBguage  held  to  the  people  out  of  doors.    To  the  people 
these  men  say,  *'  Be  quiet ;  the  constitution  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
tiaoieDt.'*    la  Ihe  Parliament  they  hold  all  idea  of  danger  to  the  constitution 
lofinildy  cheap,  "  because  it  is  sa(e  in  the  keeping  of  the  people ! "    When 
Ihe  advocates  of  the  slave  trade  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  abolish  % 
and  said  that  thia  measure  might  safely  be  left  to  the  colonial  legislatures, 
pfnffMing  all  Ihe  while  that  they  were  most  friendly  to  it,  and  only  wished  to 
Me  it  aaderlakea  ia  the  right  place ;  some  simple  persons  were  extremely 
feurpriaed  lo  find  the  same  individuals  in  their  places,  ast  colonial  rQpresenta- 
ti\es,  oppoee  the  abolition  upon  ita  own  merits ;  and  this  conduct  used  to  be 
reokooed  the  height  of  bad  faith.    But  it  is  not  quite  so  intolerable  as  the 
niedeotpiooeeding  which  we  are  at  present  considering;  for,  at  any  rate, 
Ihe  slave  traders  did  not  first  tell  the  mother-country  that  the  question 
should  be  left  U>  the  islands,  and  then  bid  the  islands  leave  it  to  Ihe  mother- 
oMiBlry.    Thia  sort  of  argumeuty  this  MUbi  sophism  (as  Mr.  Bentham  would 
lenn  ii;,  ia  peculiar  is  the  advocates  of  abuse  and  corruption ;  and  it  is  the 
weapon  Ihey  most  eonstantly  and  most  suceessfully  employ.    Thu3„  they 
icH  oa  perpetually,  that  the  press  is  free;  and  therefore  any  given  consti- 
tutional question  signifies  little ;  that  is,  we  are  desired  to  tolerate  an  en- 
cxoachment  upon  our  rights,  because  we  possess,  in  some  other  quarter,  a 
neaaaof  defeB4hnglhem  against  encroachment;  and,  of  course,  against  the 
one  proposed,  as  weU  as  others.    This  would  be  but  a  sorry  argument  taken 
bv  itself.     But  how  do  the  same  persons  treat  any  encroachment  on  the  li- 
htAj  ef  Ihe  press?   EiaeUy  in  the  way  bow  described ; — they  laugh ,  or  affect 
lo  laig^,  at  such  feara ;  and  assure  us,  that  while  we  have  trial  by  jury,  M 
if  safe.    Then,  it  we  eouplaia  Ihat  there  are  abuses  in  the  management  of 
ipedai  juries — th^  tbe  same  pannel  is  constantly  recurred  to  from  the  small 
number  of  names  in  tbe  fiedM>lders'  books— that  persons  in  office,  and  in-* 
timalely  cennect^  with  government,  even  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
are  oAeo  called  upon  to  try  questions  respecting  the  government — that  the 
advantage  of  being  summoned  on  Eachequer  trials  operates  as  a  douceur  to 
ipedal  juries  in  their  other  duties — that  the  whole  system  of  special  juries 
as  crioaaal,  but  especially  in  state  trials,  is  vicious  and  dangerous  to  liberty ; 
— we  are  ag^in  ttealad  as  enthusiasts  and  alarmists,  and  and  are  asked,  if 
we  really  think  there  can  be  any  danger,  as  long  as  the  Judges  are  pure, 
and  the  Bar  jealous?  If  a  political  jobber  happens  to  be  made  a  judge,  from 
court  farour  or  ministerial  services — if  he  is  seen  assiduous  at  the  levoo,  and 
obM^rved  to  treat  that  very  bar  according  to  tlie  cast  of  its  political  principles, 
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Still  there  is  no  danger,  Parliament  may  impeach  him/  And,  as  soon  as 
a  remark  upon  his  conduct  is  offered  in  Parliament,  we  are  once  more 
bandied  back  to  the  bulwarks  of  liberty — (he  inestimable  privileges  of  a  free 
press,  and  public  discussion,  and  trial  by  jury. 

But  the  grand  topic  of  the  quietists,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  is  Parlia- 
ment.   To  think  of  danger  to  our  liberties,  while  the  business  of  government 
is  regularly  carried  on  in  that  great  public  body,  and  no  minister  ever 
dreams  of  dispensing  with  its  services,  is  represented  as  the  extreme  of  folly. 
Now,  we  admit  that  we  have  no  fear  of  seeing  parliaments  disused,  and 
still  less  of  seeing  them  put  down  by  violent  means.    He  must  be  a  clumsy 
tyrant  who  should  think,  at  the  present  day,  of  employing  his  influence  or 
his  troops  in  this  way.     If,  indeed,  inroads  should  be  made  time  after  time 
upon'  the  constitution,  and  acquiesced  in  under  the  vain  idea4hat  the  aland 
might  be  made  when  it  became  a  matter  of  the  last  necessity;  if,  at  length, 
the  Parliament  were  found  steadily  to  support  the  privileges  of  the  subject, 
and  its  repeated  dissolution  only  identified  it  the  more  with  the  people  ;  it 
would  probably  be  found,  that  some  violence  might  safely  be -attempted 
against  its  privileges,  by  means  of  those  weapons  which  its  long  habit»  of 
criminal  compliance  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.    But,  for  the 
present,  the  danger  arises  from  the  Parliament  itself,  identified,  as  it  is  toe 
apt  to  be,  with  the  executive,  rather  than  dts  constituents.    The  court  party 
of  this  country  have  long  since  discdvered,  that  by  far  the  easiest  and  safest 
means  of  stretching  their  power  is  through  the  medium  of  a  compliant  par- 
liament.   To  gain  this  body  to  their  interests,  and  to  prevent  every  reform 
which  may  more  closely  connect  it  with  the  people,  is,  accordingly,  the 
great  secret  of  acquiring  a^ower  dangerous  to  the  constitution.    They  may, 
perchance,  be  now  and  then  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Commons;  but  they 
forget  and  forgive  readily— trusting  to  an  early  mark  of  favour  from  the 
representative  body,  and  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  it  while  so  much  may 
still  be  effected  by  its  assistance.    Nor  will  they  ever  break  so  useful  a  cor- 
respondence, and  qnarrel  with  such  an  ally,  until  its  services  are  no  longer 
worth  having,  and  until  they  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.     Bnt  it  is  for 
the  people  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  government — ^that  is,  the  execu- 
tive— acting  in  concert  with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  may 
attempt  measures  hostile  to  their  rights;  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
keep  in  their  own  hands  the  security  for  the  Parliament  always  proviog  a  reaf 
check  upon  the  Crown. 

The  uses  of  parliamentary  government — of  ruling  in  concert  with  the 
House  of  Commons— are  indeed  prodigious  to  the  sovereign.  We  have 
noticed  the  ease  and  safety  of  this  method  of  stretching  the  executive  power ; 
but  besides  these  advantages,  it  confers  a  kind  of  authority,  and  obtains 
resources  from  the  country,  whoHy  unknown  in  any  other  system  of  polity. 
Noabsolute  monarch  can  call  forth  the  means  of  a  nation  as  our  parliamentlias 
done.  To  say  nothing  of  the  men  raised,  and  the  sums  borrowed,  we  have 
paid  between  sixty  and  seventy  miHions  in  twelve  months,  and  this  for  a 
length  of  years  together.  The  utmost  feats  of  finance  in  despotic  counlri€)s 
are  a  jest,  compared  with  this ;  and  this  is  only  practicable  by  means  of  at 
parliament.     The  people  feel  a  sort  of  connexion  with  that  body,  how 

It  is  Decenary,  from  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  state,  that  the  case  pot  here  (and  in  other 
places)  is  merely  one  of  supuosiUon ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  any  application  to  recent  pro- 
reedings  in  Parliament,  wc  aeem  tlie  attempts  there  made  to  rescind  a  judiciai  dotcnnination  lo 
havc  b^o  hurtful  to  tlie  cause  of  the  consiitntios. 
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loecpiaJly  foever  the  eleaiye  franchise  is  distributed.  They  are  allowed  to 
flee  from  day  to  day  all  (he  details  of  its  proceedings.  They  follow  every  tax 
proposed,  from  the  first  mention  to  the  ultimate  decision  upon  its  merits. 
They  pelilioD,  and  "  the  door  is  opened  wide  "  to  their  representations ;  their 
prayeK  areciTilly,  even  respectfully,  treated;  niany  highly  palatable  things 
are  said  on  all  sides;  (here  is  a  hope  of  final  success  held  out ;  the  petition  is 
meanwhile  aolemnly  conveyed  to  its  long  home,  accompanied  by  a  flattering 
attendance  of  friends;  the  affecting  service  is  performed  over  it  by  the 
proper  officers ;  and  it  is  decently  laid  upon  the  table,  to  repose  among  it» 
distii^ished  predecessors,  who  were  equally  useful  in  their  generation. 
Were  theHoose  of  Commons  emptied,  or — which  would  exactly  amount  to 
the  same  thing — ^were  it  shut  up,  so  that  the  people  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  within  its  walls,  and  only  saw  a  long  ugly  building,  with  many  doors 
and  windows,  where  a  manufactory  of  taxes  was  carried  on,  there  would 
very  speedily  be  an  end  of  the  vast  contributions  hitherto  paid  to  the  services 
oC  the  stale.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  even  parliament,  with  all 
its  means  of  taxing,  has  only  been  able  to  raise  the  revenue  now  paid  by 
adopCiog  ibe  principle  of  gradual  increase ;  laying  on  straw  by  straw  upon 
the  people  s  backs,  until  at  length  they  find  them  breaking  without  knowing 
whoi  Ibe  hnrden  began  to  be  unbearable :  a  new  illustration,  to  show  the 
necesstty  of  making  an  early  stand,  and  never  suffering  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
with  the  (Erases,  "It  is  a  mere  trifle"— ''What  can  it  signify? '—''We 
have  boine  worse,  and  survived  if' — <'It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  re- 

MtinR." 

The  stmggiee  which  have  been  recently  made,  and  with  signal  success, 
haw  been  almost  all  against  public  burdens.  The  people,  by  a  resolute 
delemioalion  to  obtain  justice,  shook  off  a  load  of  above  seventeen  millions^ 
a  year  of  war  taxes,  which  the  Crown  would  fain  have  made  perpetual. 
The  sQcoeabl  iwie  of  this  great  contest  ought  for  ever  to  teach  them  a  lesson 
of  their  strength.  But  it  would  be  wqU  if  the  same  vigour  were  shown  in 
rfwsting  the  smaller  impositions.  Great  attempts  to  pillage  the  country  are 
not  very  likely  to  succeed ;  but  when  the  government  goes  on  by  its  favourite 
rale  of  gradual  and  insensible  progression,  it  only  takes  longer  time,  and 
gans  oltiBUitely  the  same  end.  Had  we  been  awake  to  our  true  interests 
^Ue  Ibe  bardens  were  accumulating,  we  never  should  have  had  to  fight 
that  ardooos  battle,  and  «ir  means  would  not  have  been  left  in  their  present 

of  exhaustion.  It  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  a  financier 
■  so  dangerous  as  when  he  proposes  a  tax  which  seems  not  to  touch 
Any  one  sensibly — ^which  raises  some  commodity  by  a  sum  almost  lower  than 
*ny  knoam  currency;  and  therefore  such  taxes  ought,  if  objectionable  in 
thoBKlves,  or  if  not  absolutely  necessary  (which  is  indeed  the  greatest  of 
^  o6fectioDs},  to  be  as  strenously  resisted  aaif  they  at  once  cut  off  a  tenth 
of  our  ioeonie,  or  subjected  our  heads  to  a  tribute. 

B«l«  independent  of  pecuniary  considerations,  we. would  fain  hope  that 
^  ieveef  onr  constitution,  the  attachment  to  those  inestimable  privileges 
vlach  60  nobly  distinguish  us  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to 
'Uch  the  enjoyment  of  every  baser  possession  is  also  owing,  would  be  a 
-ufikient  motive  to  keep  alive  the  jealousy  of  royal  encroachment,  so  ab- 
Mhitely  essential  to  the  conservation  of  liberty.  Confidence  in  our  rulers, 
vMier  arising  from  supineness  or  timidity,  or  personal  predilection,  is  as 
(-^ighas  it  is  unworthy  of  a  free  people.     The  task,  indeed,  which  a  sove- 

is  called  to  execute  is  the  noblest  which  tlie  mind  can  imagine,— 4^ 
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secoriiy  of  a  people's  happinessiiy  one  man  s  pains,  and,  it  may  be,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own.  But  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  alt  offices  to  perform ; 
and  we  may  rest  assm^d  that  he  will  be  but  too  apt  to  exchange  it  for  an- 
other, which,  as  it  is  the  very  easiest,  is  also  the  basest  of  employments — 
the  sacrifice  of  all  a  nation's  interests  to  his  own.  The  mechanism,  evenof 
our  excellent  government,  furni^ies  him  with  but  too  many  engines  Cor  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object;  nor  can  any  tiling  effectaally  check  his  opera- 
lions  but  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  people,  within  and  without  parliameol, 
in  discerning  and  repressing  even  the  smallest  of  his  encroachments. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  PARTY  UNION.* 

When  a  number  of  men  associate  thenMelves  from  a  general  agreemeirt  is 
polifical  opinion,  and  pursue  in  one  body  a  certain  course  of  measurea,  il  is 
extremely  common  to  hear  them  accused  of  various  crimes.     If  they  attack 
the  government  of  the  day,  they  are  by  its  friends  stigmatised  as  dislayal,  by 
aid  of  the  established  sophism  which  confounds  the  sovereign  with  hia  coun- 
cillors,—*lhe  constitution  with  the  ministry  of  the  day.  By  the  people,  tbey  are 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  prosecuting  their  own  interest;  and  only  d^rous  of 
changing  the  [iresent  servants  of  the  crown,  to  take  their  places.    Even  Che 
more  thinking  classes  of  the  community,  unconnected  with  governmest,  are 
apt  to  see  something  factious  in  a  systematic  opposition ;  it  seems^at  if  aien, 
and  not  measures,  were  the  criterion  of  praise  or  btame ;  as  if  the  sane  per* 
sons  would  approve  the  same  propositions,  which  they  now  waosl  kudly 
condemn,  were  they  but  made  by  their  own  chiefs.    The  common  question 
is.  Are  the  ministers  always  in  the  wrong  ?    And  an  iafereafie  ia  ftkua  drawn 
by  those  who  say  they  retain  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  their  own  jndgmeBt, 
that  (here  is  almost  as  great  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  in  always  agreeiog  wiAh 
an  opposition,  as  in  constantly  suppcniing  a  minister.     It  is  Uie  interest^  and 
the  never  failing  practice  of  the  government,  to  eneoarage  aaeh  doUobb  ^-— 41k 
minister  has  no  better  friends  than  tliose  who  rail  at  all  parly  as  aninteraeled 
and  factious  league  of  plaee-hantersor  zealots — nor  any  moreiise6alreaoitroe» 
than  in  the  number  of  well-meaning  and  not^ery  clear^ghled  persons^  w^ho 
from  tender  consciences,  or  perhaps  from  the  vanity  of  always  Uiinkio^ 
for  themselves,  keep  aloof  from  party  connexion  as  nnprincifiled  aod  de- 
grading. 

Another  charge  against  party,  arises  out  of  the  coalitions  whiek,  froii& 
time  to  lime,  are  framed  between  men  of  different  political  connexiona,  isirho 
have  once  been  opposed  to  each  other.  No  more  fruitful  source  can  be 
assigned  of  the  prejudices  which  have  beea  eonoeiveci  against  various  ^ar— 
ties,  and  of  the  general  disposition,  which  for  a  long  while  has  existed,  to 
question  the  purity  of  public  men  generally.  As  superficial  observers  can-* 
not  comprehend  llie  principle  which  unites  individuals  together  in  political 
co-operation,  or  conceive  how  a  man  nray,  to  promote  a  just  cause,  over — 
look  slighter  differences  of  opinion,  and  act  with  those  of  whom  he  do&s 
not  in  every  particular  approve— >  so  the  same  reasoners  find  il  still  inor*^ 
difikuit  to  understand  on  wittt  grounds  persons,  long  inveierately  hoslile 
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CAQ  UDile  when  circuiiietapces  are  clanged  :  and  a«  party  union  is  termed  a 
combimlion  for  power  or  place,  and  party  hosUlily  a  lactious  scramble-— 
so  acoilitkNi  of  paiiie^  is  deemed  a  profligate  abandonment  of  public  prioci* 
pie  br  priYale  advantage.  The  two  most  celebrated  measures  of  this  kind» 
io  more  modem  limes,  have  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  such  feelings  in  the 
public  isiad. 

The  last  cauae  we  shall  here  slate,  of  the  odium  that  has  lately  fallen 

upon  |>arty»  is  the  conduct  almost  inevitably  pursued  by  every  opposition, 

upon  lis  accession  Io  power,  and  the  disappointment  arising  from  thence* 

both  to  Che  public  and  to  individuals.    How  sparing  soever  an  apposition 

may  be  of  their  promises  to  the  country,  far  more  will  always  be  expect* 

ed  of  them  Cban  any  man  can  perform.    Whatever  has  been  dione  amiss  by 

(be  former  ministry,  they  are  oalled  upon  to  rectify*  and  instantly — ^for 

ddby  18  bdd  equal  to  non-perfonaance.    At  all  events,  they  are  not  su(* 

terei  to  coatinue  for  one  moment  in  the  steps  which  they  had  blamed  their 

predeeesaors  far  pursuing ;  although  it  may  be  perfectly  consistent  in  those 

who  ioTetghed  against  a  measure,  to  persevere  in  it,  when  once  adopted,  as 

tbe  kmer  evil;  or,  if  resolved  upon  abandoning  it,  to  do  this  cautiously 

aodaiowly.    The  heedless  Diultitude  however  cry  out,  that  the  new  men 

are  joal  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  would  always  have  acted  like  them,  bad  they 

been  in  their  place.    And  hence  a  new  topic  for  those  whose  clamour  is, 

ibst  ail  puMic  meo  are  alike.    In  the  mean  time,  die  impossibility  of  satis* 

f)i^  tbe  ptivate  dainas  of  those  who  follow  the  party  for  the  sake  of  its  pa-* 

Ifona^e,  fills  the  ranks  of  the  discontented ;  and  the  loss  of  power  having 

disariaed  tbs  popular  indignation  against  the  fallen  ministry,  public  censure 

is  atawsl  exclusively  reserved  for  their  successors.    These,  too,  are  for  a 

loagliBie  regarded  rather  as  an  opposition,  inexpertly  converted  into  minis* 

leis,  Ibaa  as  regular  placemen ;  and  the  dislike  excited  by  whatever  they 

da,  or  leave  andene,  tinge  tbe  public  opinion  respecting  apposition  parties 

n  jBsatiai,     These  appear  to  us  the  principal  sources  of  the  unpopularity 

iale  wUdi  regular  party  has  ialleo. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  denying,  that  there  liave  been,  in  all  tines, 
aboaes  of  the  principle  which  justifies  party  onioa— or  that  most  parties,  in 
their  Cnm,  have  had  errors  and  crimes  to  answer  for,  which  afford  some 
eolcMv  Io  the  charges  indiscriminately  made  against  them  all.  We  may 
etea  admil,  that,  unless  strictly  watched,  and  controlled  by  the  great  check 
«( pahUe  opisioB,  party  association  is  apt  to  degenerate  and  produce  serious 
evis,  by  ila  penrenion  to  purposes  of  a  private  nature.  Nevertheless,  we 
eoaeeive,  that  the  plan  of  acting  in  parties  has  its  foundation  in  the  neces- 
^  af  the  ease,  and  that -it  affords  the  only  safe  and  practical  means  of 
carryiag  on  the  business  of  a  free  country  —  not,  as  ignorant  men  imagine 
by  a  e^faiaion  between  diflerent  juntos  of  men,  but  by  a  mode  at  once 
peaeefal  and  effectual,  of  giving  their  full  influence  to  different  principles. 
Let  «s  then  attend  to  the  ground  upon  which  alone  such  associations  are  to 
bedeieoded. 

Aa  long  as  men  are  ambitious,  corrupt  and  servile,  every  sovereign  will 
iflfstii  to  extend  his  power;  he  will  easily  find  instruments  wherewithal  to 
4arry  oo  this  bad  work ;  if  unresisted,  his  encroachments  upon  public  liberty 
will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  swiftness,  each  step  affording  new  facilities 
W  nakiag  another  stride,  and  furnishing  additional  confidence  to  attempt 
n*  It  Toquiresno  argument,  then,  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  strictly 
every  administration  at  all  times.    But  if  any  given  set  of  minis* 
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lers  has  adopted  a  system  of  government  grossly  erroneous,  or  corrupt,  or 
nacoostitutional,  a  neeessity  arises  for  taking  every  lawful  means  to  displace 
them,  and  prevent  further  mischief.  The  question  is,  how  can  they  be 
most  effectually  watched  in  the  one  case,  and  opfmsed  in  the  other?  Now, 
we  must  consider  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  which  all  ministers 
have,  and  the  power  which  is  thus  aflforded  them  of  eluding  the  viligance 
and  overcoming  the  resistance  of  insulated  individuals.  Every  ministry  is 
necessarily  a  league — a  party — aparty»  too,  regularly  marshalled,  and 
kept  together  in  one  solid  body,-^as  much  more  compact  than  the  best  or- 
ganised opposition,  as  a  standing  army  is  belter  disciplined  than  a  corps  of 
volunteers.  The  ministers  have  all  the  force  and  all  the  influence  of  the 
government  at  their  disposal.  Tho  fears  of  some,  the*  hope&  of  others, 
range  around  them  a  vast  host  of  persons  whom  they  can  dispose  of  at  plea- 
sure, without  ever  consulting  their  wishes.  It  is  enough  for  those  multi- 
tudes that  the  government  wills  any  thing ;  and  straightway  they  feel  them- 
selves bound  strenuously  to  promote  it.  Add  to  this,  the  strength  derived 
from  the  good  will,  and  often  the  co-operation,  of  a  great  and  even  respect- 
able class,  who  give  themselves  little  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of 
measures,  but  are  resolved  to  believe,  that  whatever  the  minister  for  the 
time  being  says  or  does  is  right.  When  persons  of  little  reflection  or  no 
candour  cry  out  against  an  opposition  as  factious ;  mveigh  against  party  spi- 
rit ;  and  ask  how  any  honest  man  can  give  up  the  guidance  e(  his  conscience, 
and  follow  implicitly  the  steps  of  his  political  leaders, — ^how  comes  it  that 
they  forget  the  far  tnore  implicit  obedience  rendered  to  the  minister  of  the 
day,  by  the  whole  host  of  government  dependents  ?  Tkey  are  indeed  knit 
together  by  an  inseparable  bond — their  common  interest;  their»is  an  un- 
scrupulous, an  unenquiring,  an  untliinking  compliance  with  all  that  their 
chief  prescribes.  If  the  charges  of  unconscientious  agreement  in  opinion, 
or  blind  submission  to  other  men,  applies  to  any  class,  it  clearly  is  to  those 
whom  the  power  of  the  government  commands,  or  its  patronage  influences. 
If  the  opposers  of  the  government  must  be  aooused  of  violence  and  rancour, 
its  supporters  are  eqindly  open  to  the  charge  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
Nor  will  it  avail  the  enemies  of  all  party,  to  say  that  they  blame  both  sides, 
and  would  have  no  regular  discipline  in  either  by  the  nature  of  the  case^ 
there  must  be  a  party,  regularly  disciplined  and  paid,  for  the  minister  of  the 
day.  As  long  as  self-interest  has  any  influence  over  men's  minds  at  least, 
this  party  must,  of  necessity,  exist  at  all  times.  The  question  therefore  is 
not,  whether  we  shall  do  without  any  such  onions;  but  whether  we  shall 
suflTer  them  all  to  be  on  one  side,  and  shall  not  have  recourse  to  something 
of  the  same  system  and  combination  for  watching  and  for  opposing  the  mi- 
nisterial party,  which  that  parly  always  uses  for  retaining  its  power,  and  al- 
most always  for  augmenting  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  inoreflsing  the 
burdens  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  seems  very  manifest,  that,  without  some  systematic  oo-operation, 
no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  opposed  effisctually.  The  argument 
applies,  in  different  degrees,  both  to  the  vigilance  which  all  administrations 
require,  and  the  opposition  which  should  be  given  to  councils  radically 
vicious ;  and  as  it  is  of  course  strongest  in  the  latter  case,  we  shall  princi- 
pally direct  our  attention  to  that.  Compare,  then,  the  chance  of  success 
which  a  ministry  and  an  opposition,  composed  of  insulated  individuals,  wouM 
have.  All  the  adherents  of  the  minister  act  in  concert,  and  each  sacrifices 
his  own  opinions  and  views,  where  they  clarfi  with  the  common  object  of 
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defending  their  leader's  place.    If  he  proposes  a  measure  wbich  many  ot 
thtm  diapproYe,  still  they  support  him ;  because  the  loss  of  it  would  en- 
daager  his  ofCcial  exieteiice.    But  if  his  opponents  only  attack  him  when 
they  aie  all  agreed,  upon  tti0  measure,  they  must,  for  the  same  reason, 
maka  (be  attack  in  the  manner  which  all  approte;  that  is  to  say,  only  those 
who  agne  in  dbapproving  of  the  measure  can  join  the  attack ;  and  of  those^ 
only  sQch  aa  emicur  in  the  way  of  expressing  their  dissent.    It  is  not  merely 
thai  o«e  man  may  be  influenced  by  one  reason,  and  another  by  another,  to 
join  in  the  same  vote :— this  would  lead  to  no  material  defalcation  of  strength. 
But  there  will  be  found  tery  few  votes  in  which  all  are  precisely  agreed ; 
and  if  eaeh  man  must  follow  his  own  judgment  lor  conscience^^ke,  even 
a  small  difference  ot  sentiment  muat  prevent  a  concurrence  in  the  vote. 
Tbtts  it  will  happen,  that  the  whole  body  who  disapprove  of  the- measures 
of  goifenoient  as  a  system,  and  conscientiously  deem  a  change  necessary, 
areprevented  from  ever  expressing  that  opinion  atall.    There  might  even  be 
a  dear  majority  against  the  government,  and  yet  no  diange  could  be  effected* 
Let  the  natnie  of  the  co-operation  which  party  requires  be  only  considered 
fairly,  wad  it  will  appear  in  no  respect  to  involve  sacrifices  beyond  what  the' 
most  jcnqNilous  ought  to  make.    A  number  of  individuals  agree  in  holding 
many  sfroQg  opinions  upon  the  most  important  subjects.    Unless  there  exists 
this  ^enaral  oommanion  of  sentiments,  the  party  ought  not. to  formed .   They 
all  agree  in  holdiiig  a  chaage  of  system  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
coonlry : — lor  if  they  ohly  unite  to  bring  about  a  change  of  men,  we  admit 
the  coolUflt  to  he  a  mere  scramble  for  power.    Agreeing  generally,  and  on 
impoctant  points,  each  man  has  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  details ;  but 
the  eomer-slone  of  the  whole  fabric  being  the  unanimous  concurrence  in 
thiakiig  that  a  change  of  system  is  necessary,  and  the  adoption  of  some  one 
lined  opposition  being  essentially  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  no  sacrifice 
of  mdifidual  <qiiaiens,  bat  only  acting  in  conformity  with  the  most  im- 
portant opinion  to  sacrifice  the  less  important ;  and,  to  act  otherwise,  would 
m  lealily  he  a  much  greater  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion.     In  truth,  tliis 
is  die  way  in  wrhidi  every  man  carries  on  his  private  affairs ;  and  it  is  pre^ 
dsely'llie  principle  on  which  all  communities  depend  for  their  existence* 
The  power  of  the  m«tyorky  to  bind  the  whole  rests  upon  no  other  foundation. 
Does  any  uMn  deem  it  unconscientious  to  submit  to  a  bad  law  after  it  is 
pasnd,  though  he  resisted  its  introduction  t  Unless,  in  extreme  cases,  when 
all  9»veninMnt  is  at  an  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  yield  obedience, 
a&dlsco-opeaate  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  which,  while  under  dis- 

he  had  opposed,  because  a  still  greater  evil  would  ensue  from  his 
opposition,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  society.    So,  in  a  party,  it 

I's  duty  to  coH>peiale  with  the  whole  body  after  his  peculiar  views 
over-ruled ;  because  otherwi6e.a  stilt  greater  evil  would  result, 

the  estaidishmenl  forever  of  the  bad  system  which  all  agree  ought 
Extreme  cases  may  arise  here,  as  in  the  community  at  large ; 
of  paramount  importance  may  interfere,  upon  which  the  differ- 
of  opinion  are  too  great  to  be  overcome;  and  a  total  or  partial 
of  the  union  may  be  the  result.  But,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
yielding  in  small  mailers  for  the  sake  of  greater  ones,  is  not  only  no  aban- 
inaiMnt  of  private  opinion,  but  is  the  only  way  io  which  that  opinion  can 
fe  efcclaally  pronounced  and  pursued. 

It  is  than  essentially  necessary  to  regard  every  measure,  whether  proposed 
^  the  gof efnment  or  their  opponents,  notmerely  on  its  own  merits,  but 
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in  connexion  with  Ihe  men  who  bring  it  forward,  and  the  systent  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  Some  quegllons,  indeed,  are  of  soch  paramoant  imporl- 
ance,  and  rest  upon  grounds  so  plain,  th4t  no  eompromiae  can  be  admitted 
in  respect  to  them.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  which  come 
into  discussion  must  be  viewed  in^e  relations  just  now  mentioned.  Sup- 
pose a  measure,  in  itself  good,  i^l^>pounded  by  a  set  of  ministers  whose 
whole  conduct  is  at  variance  with  its  principles,  whose  good  faith  in  exe- 
cuting it  cannot  be  trusted,  and  who  may,  independent  of  bad  intentions, 
haVe  no  power  to  do  its  merits  full  justice-^^  man  may  most  conscientiously 
resist  the  proposition ;  and  he  is  liable  to  no  charge  of  factious  conduct,  or  of 
inconsistency,  if  he  object  to  it  in  the  hands  of  one  class  of  statesaien,  and 
afterwanls  approve  of  it  in  those  of  another  and  better  description.  It  is 
rational  and  just  to  distinguish  between  different  classes  of  minlsterB,  and 
approve  or  disapprove  of  their  systems;  to  grant  the  one  our  conidence, 
while  we  distrust  the  other.  Let  us  only  take  a  few  instances,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  how  senseless  the  clamour  is  which  we  see  raised  agaiost  party, 
upon  the  ground  that  measures  only,  and  not  men,  should  be  the  suhJMt 
of  deliberation  and  of  choice. 

There  are  some  powers  so  hostile  to  liberty,  and  some  resources  so 
tempting  to  hinnan  weakness,  that  no  ministers  whatever  ought  to  be  in- 
trusted with  them.  Thus,  a  large  standing  army,  an  income  tax,  or  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  even  for  a  short  timO;  though  far  more  dan^ 
gerous  under  rulers  of  arbitrary  principles^  lovers  of  war,  and  despisers  of 
economy,  can  never  be  safely  resorted  to,  whoever  may  be  intrusted  wilh 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  many  lesser  resources  may  be  con- 
ceived which  a  politician  might  reasonably  and  honestly  be  afraid  of  con- 
fiding to  men  whose  avowed  principles  would  lead  to  the  abuse  of  the  grant, 
and  yet  might  not  be  prepared  to  refuse  to  a  more  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomical government.  In  like  manner,  a  measure  for  completing  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  must  be  supported  by  men  of  all  parties  who  agree 
in  disapproving  of  that  traffic,  without  regard  to  the  quarter  ffncn  whence 
the  proposition  comes ;  but  an  honest  and  rational  abolitionist  must  feel  very 
suspicious  of  whatever  is  done  in  this  cause  hymen  who  were  always  the 
great  patrons  of  the  trade,  and  who  clung  to  its  last  remains  vrith  the 
eagerness  of  African  merchants,  at  the  moment  when  the  voice  of  fhe  whole 
people  was  raised  to  put  it  down.  The  same  law  becomes  a  very  different 
thing,  if  its  execution  is  left  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  to  its  principles  and 
spirit;  and  almost  every  branch  of  publio  policy  is  connected  with  pro- 
ceedings which  must  of  necessity  be  intrusted  to  the  s^rants  of  the  executive 
government,  and  with  events  for  which  no  legislative  arrangement  can 
provide.  Thus,  some  very  worthy,  but  mistaken  abolitionists,  who  had 
flattered  themselves  that  the  law  being  once  made,  no  ministers  would  dare 
to  show  any  slackness  in  executing  it,  have  been  somewhat  staggered  always 
to  find  in  the  colony  department  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  West  Indian 
body,  and  frequently  to  see  In  the  colonies  most  exposed  la  slaive  trading  offi- 
cial men  not  very  hostile  to  the  traffic;  nor  were  they  much  edified  to  find 
the  interests  of  the  abolition  wholly  overlooked  in  the  first  peace  with  Franco, 
though  the  loud  and  unanimous  reprobation  of  the  country  soon  forced  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  ministers,  once  the  avowed  patrons,  and  novir 
the  zealous  enemies  of  the  traffic.  The  state  of  Ireland  aflbrds  another  il— 
lustration.  The  injudicious  supporters  of  the  GatlM)lic  claims  often  rank 
themselves  wiUt  Ihepromofersof  the  outcry  against  party  connexion.     \ri 
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«lio  cftD  deny  thai  the  Catholic  question  iteelf,  if  carried,  would  confor 
fewer  adfaotages  on  Ireland,  nay  fewer  immaniliesor  benefits  on  the  Ca- 
tholic bady,  than  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  honestly  and  anxiously  dis- 
posed lo  dlay  all  sectarian  animosities,  and  to  give  the  Catholics  the  whob 
adtmlage  o(  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands?  While  the  professed  enemies 
of  Ibal  seel  bear  sway,  and  while  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  preference 
iiiovA  to  them  by  the  Crown  is  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  it  is  manifest  that  emancipation  itself,  if  carried,  would  amend  the 
flluatioB  of  the  skier  kingdom  in  little  more  than  the  name.  A  wise  mi- 
nistry, lirieBdiy  lo  that  body,  was  endeavouring  in  1806  and  1807  to  im- 
prove  Iheir  condition  by  all  practical  favours  which,  under  the  existing 
hwi,  couM  be  diown  to  them,  and  to  pave  the  way  by  gradual  relaxations, 
ior  the  complete  repeal  of  the  penal  code.  Like  the  abolitiotiists  the  violent 
Cathnlirft  cried  out,  ^Measurm  not  men;"  and,  joining  in  the  attack  which 
Ibeir  worsl  eaefliiea  made  upon  their  best  friends,  tliey  have  had  eleven  or 
tvebre  yeait  of  oppression  to  warn  them  how  they  suffer  tliemselves  again 
lo  be  Umdlf  leagued  against  their  own  interests.  The  great  subject  of  eco- 
nomkal  fefiomi  affords  another  illustt'ation  of  the  same  doctrine.  The  ex- 
aiCies  of  the  country,  and  the  loud  cry  which  has  gone  forth 
the  whole  |ieople  far  retrenchment,  has  con^lled  the  ministry  to 
make  some  show  of  reformation  in  this  particular.  But  as  they  are  the 
known  enemies  of  avery  such  change ;  as  their  principle  is  to  extend  rather 
than  dimtnirii  the  royal  patronage*;  as  Uieir  practice  has  been  the  indul- 
0Mi6e  of  uANumipled  profusion  in  every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure, 
no  mas  of  common  sense  oouM  expect  to  see  the  cause  of  economy  thrive 
in  ttieir  hands;  and  none  but  an  idiol  can  have  been  disappointed  at  seeing 
hew  liltfa  has  been  effected  by  them  in  producing  a  Saving  of  expense. 
Whatever  relief  the  people  have  obtained  from  their  burdens  is  due  to  their 
owB  lehemeot  determination  to  shake  them  off;  and  has  been  wrung  from 
liie  gripe  of  their  rulers  in  spite  of  the  strongest  efforts  \irhich  could  be  made 
to  Mlaia  the  load  upon  the  people's  back.  Generally  speaking,  a  ministry 
lo  the  country,  friendly  to  rational  reforms,  and  despising  pa- 
^i  would  haw  carried  through  a  variety  of  improvements  which  none 
but  minislers  can  acaomphsh;  and  would  have  seized  every  practicable  op- 
portonily  of  tetrenchment  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded, 
iedepeadent  of  legislatiiw  emctmenis: 

We  4nMt  that  enoagh  has  been  said  to  show,  how  honestly,  and  how 
ralieaally,  a  public  man  may  withhold  his  support  systematically  from  one 
daa  af  statesmen,  and  co-operate  generally  with  another.  Hitherto  we 
hareaely  spoken  of  Ihe  principle  of  party  union,  as  liable  to  be  questioned 
by  penons  of  tender  consciences,  or  guided  by  original  views  of  policy. 
But  two  other  classes  also  take  a  part  in  such  associations,  whose  co-ope- 
mlaoB  is  not  to  be  rejected,  (dOiough  the  motives  of  the  one,  and  the  facul- 
ties off  the  other,  may  be  less  respectable.,  Self-iiilefest,  which  leagues  so 
aunf  with  the  government,  may  rank  some  too  with  its  opponents ;  and 
a  mmiber  of  persons,  who  have  sense  and  information  enough  to  see  which 
side  Aey  ahould»  upon  the  whole,  prefer,  may  be  very  far  from  possessing 
the  yower  to  form  an  enlightened  opinion  upon  each  measure  that  is  dis^ 
lUisaed.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  why  the  aid  of  both  these  classes 
thouU  Qol  be  received ;  nor  is  it  ihe  slightest  imputation,  either  upon  the 
rhiefs  or  their  cause,  lo  seek  such  co-operation.  The  ministry  can  only 
be  eflcctually  resisted  by  such  means ;  the  ministry,  round  whom  such 
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hosts  are  rallied  by  all  the  basest  propensities  of  our  nature,  ani  whose  cause 
is  snpported  too  by  the  ignorance,  the  weakness,  and  the  servility  of  mul- 
titudes. One  of  the  great  advantages  of  party  union  is,  that  it  arrays  in 
stretigUi  against  bad  rulers  numberless  individuals  who,  if  left  atone,  are  too 
weak  to  produce  any  effect;  and  that  it  brings  good  out  of  evil,  by  turning 
the  weaknesses,  and  even  the  vfoes,  of  mankind,  to  the  account  of  the  coun- 
try's cause.  When  we  see  by  what  means,  and  by  what  persons*  the  worst 
of  ministers  is  always  sure  to  be  backed,  can  there  be  a  more  deplorable 
infatuation  than  theirs,  who  would  fain  see  him  displaced  for  the  salvation 
of  the  state,  and  yet  scruple  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  just  warfare  waged 
against  him,  from  every  feeling,  and  motive,  and  principled,  that  an  induce 
any  one  to  join  in  the  struggle?  Always  reflecting  on  the  fearful  odds 
against  the  people,  who  can  seriously  maintain,  that  we  ought  nicely  to  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  of  each  man's  support  who  is  willing  to  lake  our  part? 
Who  so  silly  as4o  ask  whether  one  person  is  encouraged' by  his  hopes — 
another  by  his  vanity — a  third  by  his  love  of  action— or  to  criticise  this 
movement  of  the  public  mind,  as  tinged  yfith  enthusiasm,  and  that  assomo- 
what  extravagant?  While  men  are  men,  these  frailties  must  show  themselves 
in  all  they  do :  and  the  wiseacres  or  puritans,  who  object  to  a  party  for 
availing  itself  of  every  support  without  asking  to  what  it  may  be  owing, 
only  contend  in  reality  that  the  whole  of  those  frailties  should  be  marshdlei 
on  one  side.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  perpetual  error  inia  which  the  enemifs 
of  party  fall.  The  interested  declaimers  against  its  principles  know  it  full 
well ;  and  the  well -meaning  purist  uniateotionally  leads  hioMelf  to  the  ar- 
tifice. In  a  word,  as  every  ministry  is  sure  of  all  the  benefits  of  party  union 
at  all  times,  he  who  cries  #ut  against  faction  only  means  that  there  shall  be 
one  foction  unopposed.  He  commits  the  same  error  with  the  very  amicable 
but  not  very  practical  sect,  who  deny  the  right  of  self-defence ;  and  forget, 
that  unless  all  men  were  converted  into  friends,  their  doctrine  would  end  in 
the  extirpation  of  half  the  human  race. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  on  this  subject. 
Yet  we  cannot  resi^  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  few  lines  from  an 
author,  whose  genius  entitles  him  to  the  highest  regard  from  readers  of 
every  description,  and  whose  politieal  partialities  may  probably  recommend 
him  still  more  strongly  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  distrust  our  ratio- 
cinations. Mr.  Burke,  in  the  most  temperate,  elaborate,  and  deeply  weighed 
of  all  his  political  publications,  has  the  following  admirable^  reinarfcs  on  the 
subject  of  which  we  are  now  treating  : —  ■ 

"That  conoexiOQ  and  Action  are  equiralent  termt,  is  an  opinioo  which  has  been  carefally  in* 
culcated  at  all  times  by  uncooititutional  statesmeD.  The  reason  is  evident.  Whilst  men  arc 
linked  together,  they  easily  and  speedily  communicate  4he-alarm  of  any  evil  dcsicn.  They  are 
enabled  tofathom  it  with  common  counsel,  and  to  oppose  it  with  united  strength.  Whereas,  when 
they  lie  dispersed,  without  concert,  order,  or  disciphne,  communicafion  is  uncertain,  oouotiel  iliffi- 
cult,  and  resistance  impracticable.  W^hera  men  are  not  ao(|«aiuted  with  each  other's  princip  lea, 
nor  experienced  in  each  other's  talents,  nor  at  all  practised  in  their  mutual  habitudes  and  ducpo- 
silioDs  by  joint  pfibrta  in  business  no  personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no  common  interest  snb- 
sistiog  among  them ;  it  is  eTidently  impossible  that  they  can  act  a  public  part  with  uniformity,  per- 
severance, or  eiBcacy.  In  a  connexion,  the  most  inconsiderable  man,  by  adding  to  thai  weight  of 
the  whole,  has  his  value  and  his  ase ;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly  unserviceable  to  the 
public.  No  roan,  who  is  not  inflamed  by  vain*gb^y  into  enthosiasm,  can  flatter  himself  that  bii 
sinele,  unsupported,  desultory,  unsystematic  endeavoufs  are  of  power  to  defeat  the  subtle  dcsi|:ns 
and  united  cabals  of  ambitious  citizens.  When  bad  men  combme,  the  good  must  associate;  okie 
they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle.  When  the  public  mmn 
omits  to  put  himself  ia  a  situation  of  doiojt  bis  duty  with  effect,  il  is  ad  omisaiOB  that  fnisuates  the 
purposes  of  his  trust  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  surely  no  Tery  rational 
acoouBt  of  a  man*!  life,  that  he  has  always  acted  right :  btft  has  taken  special  care  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not  possibly  beproduotite  of  any  ooowquence. 
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eumpttng  the  gtorioot  one  of  a  toMier,  or  Ihe  Mcred  one  of  a  prieiit,  is 

~  nrieee;  wUcfa,  bonreveri  form  no  argument  a^aioit  those  Unft  of  life ; 

ineTilable  to  every  iadividiial  in  those  profeeiioas.    Of  iiudi  a  nature 

'■eotially  neoeaaary  for  the  foil  performance  of  our  public  daty,  acci- 

into  faction.    Commonwealthi  are  made  of  fiimiliet,  free  common- 


ight  not  hare  been  rather  to  ofcntrain  the  principk 
patriota  m  the  ffreatcflt  oommonwealtha  have  always  commended  and  pro* 
idem  S4ntir€  de  repMiea,  was  with  them  a   principal  grouna  of 
r^  Bor  do  I  know  any  other  <Sapable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more 
«  ao^  more  Yirtuout  habitudes.'* 

Neu  Ain  lo  the  last  topic  on  which  we  have  touched,  is  the  benefit 
doived  to  the  cause  of  sopod  and  liberal  principles  by  arislocralical  influ- 
ence being  enlisted  io  the  ranks  of  party.  The  power  of  great  families  is 
iodeed  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  array  lo  which  the  people  must  look  for 
iheir  seooiiky  against  misgovernment.  It  is  in  vain  to  stigmatise  (his  co-* 
opentioD  » (he  influence  of  a  domineering  aristocracy ;  to  assert  that  the 
wboleisacoallention  of  grandees;  and  to  prelend  that  the  power  of  one  is 
better  Ihoo  that  of  an  oligarchy.  Such  are  the  clamours  cunningly  raised 
brChejiuiiioiis  of  arbitrary  power;  scarcely  with  less  wickedness  echoed 
bj  the  wild  &iry  of  demagogues,  and  senselessly  listened  to  by  the  unthinking 
nbUe.  But  this  description  of  persons  is  daily  lessening  in  number,  as  the 
edocatioQef  the  poor  advances ;  the  delusion  is  therefore  losing  its  influence, 
aad  the  undue  power  of  the  Crown  must  soon  be  deprived  of  its  best  allies — 
Ae  Biob  and  their  leaders.  Every  man  of  sense  has  long  been  convinced, 
telnolwo  things  can  be  more  widely  diflerent  .than  the  wholesome  and 
iMlnral  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  a  political  party,  and  ttie  vicious  form 
A  nttoaal  government  which  is  known  by  the  same  name.  That  influence 
ariv  be  exerted  by  the  free  will  of  the  party,  and  the  people  whose 
and  advocates  those  great  famflies  are.  As  soon  as  the  common 
of  the  party  have  raised  them  to  power,  they  are  subject  to  all 
fit  AbAs  and  controls  which  the  frame  of  our  constitution  has  provided, 
and  which  rendeisall  danger  from  aristocratic  influence  wholly  chimerical. 
BoC^  in  eonnexion  wilh  the  party  whose  principles  they  share,  and  whose 
they  enjoy,  those  families  exercise  a  large  and  a  salutary  in- 
They  afford  a  counterpoise,  from  their  wealth,  rank,  and  station. 
In  Che  reaoorces  of  force  and  corruption  at  the  Crown's  disposal :  they  are  a 
nllytag  point  to  the  scattered  strength  of  the  inferior  partisans,  and  a  more 
pcsnuieQt  mass  in  which  the  common  principles  may  be  embodied  and 
presored  among  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so 
apt  10  lave  a  fatal  eflect  among  the  more  fickle  and  more  numerous  orders 
of  sadlefy,  they  are  eminently  useful  in  tempering  the  zeal,  as  well  as  in 
finf  the  unsteadiness,  of  popular  opinion ;  and  thus  give  regulation 
and  direction,  as  well  as  efficacy,  to  the  voice  and  the  strength  of  the 

people. 
We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  deny  that  the  principle  of  party  asso- 
has  ever  been  abused ;  and  the  perversion  of  it  has  most  frequently 
,  in  the  combinations  of  great  families,  united  by  no  distinguishing 
opinioos,  and  opposing  the  government  upon  no  very  intelligible  grounds. 
The  object,  in  these  cases,  seems  rather  to  have  beien  the  distribution  of 
patrmiage ;  and  the  point  of  difference  with  the  ministry  was  sometimes 
aoUilf»g  more  important  to  the  community  than  the  particular  channels  in 
wbidL  royal  favour  sliould  flow.    In  such  times  as  those  Swift  might  well  be 
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allowed  to  rail  and  to  laugh  at  parly,  and  to  term  it  die  "  madness  of  many 
for  the  gain  of  a  few."  But>  in  the  present  times,  such  a  perversion  of  the 
principle  is  quite  impossible.  The  powerful  families  are  «iware  tliat  they 
oan  only  retain  their  inOuence  in  the  country  by  acting  upon  high  public 
grounds.  The  charge,  indeed,  to  which  they  have  been  most  exposed,  is 
that  of  standing  on  too  lofty  ground,  and  refusing  office  when  it  was  within 
their  reach,  because  they  could  not  obtain  it  with  a  recognition  of  their  own 
opinions  upon  certain  important  questions  of  state.  Certain  it  is,  that  a 
hankering  after  place  never  was  so  little  the  hiling  of  an  opposition  as  in  our 
times.  , 

As  aristocratical  influence  has  sometimes  been  abused,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  coalitions  of  parties  have  been  formed  repugnant  to  the  universal 
feelings  of  the  country ;  and,  however  justifiable  upon  principle,  yet  re- 
prehensible in  point  of  prodencC' — for  this  reason,  that  the  general  sense  of 
the  people  could  not  be  reconciled  to  them.  The  union  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  North,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  was  a  measure  of  this 
description  ;  and  its  effects  in  alienating  the  pubKc  mind  from  these  political 
leaders  were  very  unfortunate.  Yet,  that  coalitions  may  be  formed  most 
honestly,  and  that  the  public  good  may  frequently  require  them,  is  abun- 
dantly manifest.  They  are  recommended  by  the  same  views  which 
prescribe  the  formation  of  any  one  party;  namely,  the  necessity  of  uniting 
together  all  who  agree  on  certain  highly  important  questions,  and  of  sacri- 
ficing minor  differences  in  order  to  secure  some  grand  point  for  the  country. 
If  two  parlies  have  been  long  opposed,  and  the  grounds  of  their  dilTerence 
were  removed  by  the  course  of  events,  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for 
their  not  forming  a  junction  in  order  to  oppose  eflectuatly  some  third  party, 
the  success  of  which  is  deemed  by  them  both  to  be  pernicious  to  the 
common  weal.  The  coalition,  in  such  a  case,  is  only  a  sacrifice  of 
private  animosities  to  the  public  good.  No  doubt,  unions  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  very  probably  lead  to  a  great  embarrassment,  when  their  primary 
object  is  gained ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  two  parties  may  agree  in  little 
more  than  in  the  necessity  of  a  change ;  so  that  when  they  come  to  act 
fogelher  in  office,  the  views  of  each  may  hamper  the  other,  and  a  feeble 
government  of  concessions,  and  compromises,  and  half  measures  may  be 
established.  But  this  is  only  a  reason  for  carefully  examining  the  grounds 
of  the  coalition,  and  coming,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  full  understanding 
upon  all  other  views  of  policy ;  itis  no  argument  against  coalitions  generally, 
and  mosf  certainly  it  affords  no  ground  of  invective  against  parly  in  the 
abstract. 

Th%re  is  just  as  little  reason  for  such  invectives,  furnished  by  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  a  successful  opposition ;  namely,  the  accession  to 
power  of  those  engaged  in  it.  This  event  was  the  avowed  object  of  their 
operations ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments  and  patronage  connected . 
with  office,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  principles  which  they  professed,  and 
which  could  only  be  carried  into  efiect  by  the  change  of  ministry.  To 
rescue  the  country  from  the  hands  of  men  who  were  misgoverning  and 
ruining  it,  and  to  place  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  integrity  was 
greater,  and  whose  views  of  policy  were  sounder — ^this  was  Uie  avowed 
object  of  the  party.  In  pursuing  this  object,  much  good  service  may  in- 
deed have  been  rendered  to  the  state  incidentally — many  useful  measures 
Torced  upon  the  ministers — many  pernicious  attempts  defeated — many  bad 
schemes  prevented  from  being  even  tried :  all  these  successes  would  have 
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been  of  gfital  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  country,  e?en  if  the  maia  object  bad 
failed,  and  the  chanfe  of  government  had  never  been  effected ;  and  all  these 
adf  aola^es  to  the  state  would  have  been  the  legitimate  fruits  o(  party  in  the 
BtricteBl  sense  of  the  word;  But  a  more  extensiye  and  permanent  corrective 
to  misnile  was  wanting:  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from  men  whose  prin- 
dples  were  hurtful  to  its  best  interests,  in  order  to  be  ruled  by  those  who 
eooJd  safely  be  trusted  with  them.  Can  any  clamour,  then,  be  more  vul- 
gar or  senseless  than  theirs  who  abuse,  as  place-hunters,  the  men  who  have 
been  raised  to  power  by  the  triumph  of  their  own  principles  t  Can  any 
thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  oppose  a  ministry,  and  seek  its  downfall,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  destroying  it,  without  putting  any  other  in  its  place?  The 
formation  of  a  ministry  on  purar  principles,  composed  of  more  trustworthy 
men,  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  all  constitutional  opposition.  Who- 
ever takevflfBce  on  this  ground  acts  a  truly  patriotic  part.  Hp  only  can  be 
charged  witil  RTinting  after  place/  wlio  assumes,  for  factious  purposes,  prin- 
ciples thai  do  not  belong  to  him ;  or  abandons  those  which  he  had  professed, 
when  the  avenues  to  office  are  within  his  view.  Here,  again,  we  must  avail 
oofselves  of  the  just  and  dignified  expressions  of  Burke: 

'ffwtf.*  he  obMTTM,  ^ii  a  body  of  men  united,  for  proiDotiog,  by  tbeir  joint  eodeaToart,  the 

'~    '     '91,  apoo  wme  parlioubr  principle  in  which  they  are  nil  agreed.    For  my  part,  I  fiud 

to  eooceive,  tnal  any  one  belieyea  in  hia  own  politics,  or  thinkii  thrm  to  be  of  any 

cfoaea  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them  reduced  into  practice,    li  is  the  business 


of  Che  spceolatflTe  philQao|>her  to  ,mark  the  pcoper  ends  of  goTernmeat.    It  is  the  business  of  the 
~  >  is  the  pliilosopher  in  action,  to  find  out  proper  raean«  towards  those 


poiiieau,  wbo  is  the  pliilosopher  in  action,  to  find  out  proper  raean«  towards  those  ends,  and  to 
esploy  fbein  with  ell«ct.  Tderefore  every  honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose 
to  pasw.  eveiy  joat  aieihod  to  put  the  men  who  bold  their  opinions  into  suoh  a  condition  as  may 
coabSeihcs  lo  canry  tbeir  conunoo  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
As  lliia  power  is  attached  to  certain  situations,  it  is  their  duty  lo  contend  for  these 
H^iiMMSt  a  pTDsoripiioo  of  others,  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the 
■  aH  ihiags;  and  by  no  means,  for  prirate  eonitidemtions,  to  accept  any  offers  of  power 
M  vhwfa  ihe  fvhola  body  Is  not  included  ;  nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controlled,  or 
19  far  eter-faBlBiieed,  in  office  or  in  ceuaoiU  by  those  whcT  c-onlradict  the  very  fundamental  princi- 
p'oaa  whfcfc  ibelr  partjp  is  fonned,  aart  even  those  upon  wbioh  efery  fair  oonoexion  must  stand. 
Saeb  a  gwerons  oootialioa  for  power,  on  such  manly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  easily  be  dis- 
t»'f«i>bed  fron  ibe  mean  and  interested  strnggle  for  pkice  and  emolument.  The  ?ery  style  of  such 
pir^m  «9  acnre  to  diiicriBiinace  IhHii  frt/n  thone  nnmberiess  im{)Ostors,  who  have  deluded  the 
^L— faai  with  profcasions  iacompaiible  with  humaa  practice,  and  have  afterwards  incensed  them 
by  pffBcticcs  be!ow  the  Wvel  of  Tulgar  rectitude.'* 

Of  Ihe  imputatioBB  east  upon  party  men  for  deserting  their  followers  or 
their  piiociples  when  they  take  office,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  speak  at 
large,  hecauae,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  government  in  their  hands,  they 
ou^  to  be  closely  watched,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  be  so,  by  those  whom 
ibey  have  diq>laeed.  Nor  would  there  fail,  in  these  times,  to  arise  a  third 
party  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  if  their  present  defenders  were  lo  forget 
Ihemaelves  when  in  office,  and  to  league  with  the  advocates  of  unconstitu- 
lioaal  measures.  The  risk  would  be  considerable  of  the  new  oppo»tion 
rather  encouraging  than  checking  such  a  dereliction  of  duty.  They  followed 
this  eourse  during  the  year  1806,  when  the  country  had  not  the  benefit  of 
a  eoDSlitutional  opposition.  But  the  immediate  formation  of  a  third  party, 
out  of  doors,  would,  in  this  case,  be  irresistible,  and  it  would  speedily  find 
itself  represented  in  parliament,  or  would  push  its  representatives  into  that 
aseambly.  The  more  imminent  hazard  is  of  an  opposite  description.  Too 
nmch,  and  in  too  short  a  time,  is  expected  to  bo  performed  by  the  new  and 
pofmlar  minislere.  Sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  them  to  redeem  their 
plet^M.  If  they  do  not  at  once  attempt  all  they  promised,  they  are  apt  to 
be  deserted  by  many  well  meaning,  but  weak  adherents ;  and  they  are  thus 
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duarmed  of  Ihe  power  to  do  much  of  the  good  service  they  might  render 
the  public,  by  its  impatience  for  objects  uaattainable,  or  ooly  to  l^  achieved 
in  the  course  of  time.  Nothing  is  so  true  as  Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  oae 
of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  mercantile  system  in  political  economy  is, 
its  creating  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  committed,  without,  for  a  while,  occasioning  greater  evil  (ban 
that  which  you  seek  to  remedy.  The  same  observation  is  equally  applicable 
to  every  other  species  of  mal-^dministration ;  and  it  points  out  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  those  who  will  give  no  time  to  a  new  government  to  retrace 
the  false  steps  of  their  predecessors;  but,  mistaking  a  prudent  and  necessary 
caulion  for  reluctance,  launch  at  them  the  charge  of  deserting  their  principles, 
and  accuse  them  of  intending  to  do  nothing,  because  they  cannot  perform 
miracles,  and  wish  not  to  work  mischief. 

The  short  administratioD  of  1806  was  most  unjustly  treated  in  Ibis 
respect.  They  were  about  a  year  in  office,  with  the  king  and  the  whole 
court  strongly  against  them ;  sometimes  openly  opposing  their  measures, 
always  secretly  undermining  them  in  the  very  unequal  warfare  of  stratagem 
and  intrigue.  From  the  motley  composition  of  that  cabinet,  several  errors 
were  committed,  and  some  opportunities  of  doing  good  may  have  been 
thrown  away.  But  where  is  the  ministry  that  ever  did  so  much  for  the 
country  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ?  They  introduced,  upon  sound  and 
enlightened  principles,  a  new  military  system  ;  they  raised  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  extravagant  demands  occasioned  by  the  improvident  schemes  of 
their  predecessors,  until  they  could  retrace  their  steps,  and  relieve  the 
people  by  economy  and  by  peace  ;  they  began  those  enquiries  into  public 
expenditure,  which  have  since,  in  spite  of  their  successors,  produced  a  ma- 
terial saving  to  the  country,  and  which,  had  they  continued  in  power, 
would,  ere  now,  have  effectually  relieved  its  burdens;  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  peace  with  Americat  and  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  finally,  tbey 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  which  had  grown  up  to  a  horrible  maturity  under 
the  force  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquent  invectives,  and  which  he,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  authority,  had  never  ventured  even  to  abridge.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  unjust  than  to  account  all  this  as  nothing,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
was  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  one  year,  and  that  the  first  year  of  a 
change,  when  the  blunders  of  the  former  ministry  were  still  producing  their 
most  noxious  effects  in  new  wars  abroad,  and  failures  at  home,  and  when 
the  men  recently  advanced  to  power  had  to  contend  with  a  hostile  court,  a 
suspicious  and  unfriendly  parliament,  and  a  jealous,  discontented,  and  bur- 
dened people  ?  The  history  of  that  abort  period,  while  it  may  prove  in 
many  particulars  useful  as  a  lesson  of  errors  to  be  in  future  avoided, 
ought  also  to  console  the  country  by  the  evidence  it  affords  of  how  much 
real  service  might  be  rendered  to  its  best  interests  by  honest  and  able  mi- 
nisters enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  ground  of  invective  against  party,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  adverted ,  because  we  bdieve  it  to  be  the  least  solid  of  any.  Some  timid 
persons  are  wont  to  apprehend  violence  and  turbulence  from  what  they  term 
factious  proceedings.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  mistake  in  this  view  of 
the  matter.  The  fuel  of  popular  discontent  exists  indepeadeni  of  all  party, 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  the  distresses  of  the  times,  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  government.  The  formation  of  a  regular  and  respectable 
party  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  people,  instead  of  blowing  up  the  flame, 
and  causing  an  explosion,  is  rather  likely  to  moderate  its  violence,  and  give 
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it  a  ttfe  Tent.  '^Besides,  there  exists,  at  all  events,  a  regular  parly  for  the 
gpTemneiil ;  and  if  it  ia  not  opposed  by  a  nmilar  force,  it  will  either  destroy 
paUie  liberty,  or  go  on  eDcroaohing  on  the  people's  rights,  until  a  popular 
coBmoUon,  under  no  regulation  or  Qontrol,  dtsturbftihe  public  peaoe,  and 
perfaps  aubverU  the  govomment^  . 


DISPOSITIONS  OF  ENGLAIO)  AND  AMERICA/ 

One  grant  8ta|de  of  this  book  is  a  yebeni«nt,  and,  we  really  think,  an 
unjust  alladL  on  thp  princ^les  of  this  Journal.  Yet  we  take  part,  on  the 
whole,  wilh  the  author ;.  and  heartily  wish  him  success  in  Uie  greai  objectof 
vindicating  hi»  country  from  unmerited  aspersions,  and  trying  to  make  us, 
in  Engtaad,  adiamed  of  the  vices  and  defects  which  he  has  taken  tlie  trouble 
lo  point  ool  in  our  national  character  and  institutions.-  In  this  part  of  his 
dei^gB  we  oordially  concur — and  shall  at  all  times  be  glad. to  co^-operale. 
BoC  there  is  another  part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to*8fty  a  principri  and 
avowed  part,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  loo  strong  regret  and 
reprobatioD — and  that  is,  a  design  to  excite  and  propagate  among  his 
cooBtrjmeo,  •  general  animesity  to  the  British  name,  by  way  of  counter- 
adiag,  or  rather  revenging,  the  animosity  whicb:he  very  erroneously  sup- 
~naes  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  Engilish  against  them. 

That  this  is,  in  itself,  and  under  any  ciroumstaQees>  an  unworthy,  an  un- 
U  and  even,  a  criminal  object,  we  think,  we  could^  demonstrate  to  the 
salMiKlioD.of  Mr.  W.  himself,  and  all  his  reasonable  adherents ;  but  it  is 
better,  perbaps,  to  endeavour,  in  the:  first  place,  to  correct  the  misappreben- 
aioBSy  aBd  dispel  die  delusions  in  which  this  disposition  has  its  foundation, 
and,  nt  alV  events^  to  set  them  the- example  of  perfect  good  humour  and 
iumeas,  in  a  disoussion  where  the  parties  perhaps  will  never  be  entirely 
agreed;  and  where  those  who  are  now  to  be  heard  have  the  strongest  con- 
viction of  being  injuriously  misrepresented.  If  we  felt  any  soreness, 
indeed,  an  the  score  ofthts  author's  imputations,  or  had  any  desire  lo  lessen 
the  jusi  effect  of  his  representations,  it  would  have  been  enough  for  us,  we 
believe,,  lo  have  let  them  alone.  For,  without  some  such  help  as  ours, 
the  work  reallv  does  not  seem  calculated  to  make  any  great  impression  ip 
thia  quarter  oC  the  world.  It  is  not  only,  as  the  author  has  candidly  ob- 
nerved  oC  it,  a  very  "clumsy  book,"  heavily  written  and  abominably 
firinted,— *but  the  only  material  part  of  it — the  only  part  about  which  any 
body  can  now  be  supposed  to  care  very  much  either  here  or  in  America — 
is  overlaid  and  buried  under  a  huge  mass  of  historical  compilation,  which 
would  have  little  chance  of  attraeting  readers  at  the  present  moment,  even 
if  mnch  better  digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  substantial  question  is,  what  has  been  the  true  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  Unilad  States  since  they  became  an  independent  nation,— -and 
what  is  likely  to  be  their  condition  in  future?  And  to  elucidate  this  ques- 
tion, the  learned  author  has  thought  fit  to  premise  about  200  very  close- 

*  Aa  \|»pMl  from  tbe  /Minwotn  of  Greal  Bricam  ropeelHg  ihe  United  States  of  Amprtca. 
Pan  FirO.  C^ofrtaiiiing  aa  Hhtorical  OulUoe  of  their  Merits  and  Wrongs  as  Colonics,  and  Strir- 
K»a  an  tbc  Cftlumiaet  of  British  Writers.    Bj  Robert  Walsh,  Bsq.—Yol.  xxiB,  p.  "^ 
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printed  pages,  upon  (heir  merils  as  colonies,  and  the  harBll»  treatment  they 
then  received  from  the  mother-coimtry !    Of  his  large  historical  sketch,  we 
I  cannot  say  either  that  it  is  very  correctly  drawn,  or  very  faithfully  coloured. 

It  presents  us  with  no  connected  narrative,  or  interesting  deduction  of 
<weiits^— but  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  heap  of  indigested  quotations  from  H»m- 
mon  books,  of  good  and  of  bad  authority — inartificially  cemenled  together 
by  a  loose  and  angry  commentary.  We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there 
are  in  this  part  of  ttie  work  either  any  new  statements,  or  any  new  views 
or  opinions ;  the  facts  being  mostly  taken  from  Chalmers's  Annals,  and 
Burke's  European  Settlements ;  and  the  authorities  for  the  good  conduct 
and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonies,  being  chiefly  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
and  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy.  But,  in  good  truth,  these  historical  re- 
collections will  go  but  a  little  way  in  determining  that  great  practical  and 
most  important  question,  which  it  is  Mr.  W.'s  intention,  as  well  as  ours,  to 
discuss-r-what  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the  dispositions  of  England  and 
America  towards  each  other?  And  the  general  facts  as  to  the  origin  and 
colonial  history  of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  question, 
really  do  not  admit  of  much  dispute.  The  roost  important  of  their  settle- 
ments were  unquestionably  founded  by  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
Jiberty — ^who,  though  somewhat  precise  and  puritanical,  were,  in  the  main, 
a  sturdy  and  sagacious  race  of  people,  not  readily  to  be  cajoled  out  of  the 
blessing  they  had  sought  through  so  many  sacrifices,  and  ready  at  all 
times  manfully  and  resolutelv  to  assert  them  against  ail  invaders.  As  to 
the  mother-eonnlry  again,  without  claiming  for  her  any  romantic  tender- 
ness or  generosity  towards  those  hardy  ofisets,  we  tliink  we  may  say,  that 
she  oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much  less  than  any  other  modern 
nation  nas  done  over  such  settlements—^lhat  she  allowed  them,  for  the  most 
part,  liberal  charters  and  constitutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave  them 
very  much  to  themselves ;  —-and  although  she  did  manifest,  now  and  then, 
a  disposition  to  encroach  on  their  privileges,  their  rights  were,  on  the  whole, 
very  tolerably  respected :  so  that  they  grew  up  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  and 
a  familiarity  with  freedom,  in  all  its  divisions,  which  was  not  only  without 
parallel  in  any  similar  establishment,  but  probably  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained had  they  been  earlier  left  to  their  own  guidance  and  protection. 
This  is  all  that  we  ask  for  England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial  policy,  and 
her  conduct  before  the  war ;  and  this,  we  think,  no  candid  and  well* 
informed  person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  war  itself,  the  motives  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  caried  on,  it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing-— or, 
at  least,  when  we  say  that  having  once  been  begun,  we  think  that  it  ter- 
minated as  the  friends  of  justice  and  liberty  must  have  wished  it  lo  ter- 
minate, we  conceive  that  Mr.  W.  can  require  no  other  explanation.  That 
this  result,  however,  should  have  left  a  soreness  upon  both  6ides»  and  es- 
pecially on  that  which  had  not  been  soothed  by  success,  is  what  all  men 
must  have  expected.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  believe,  that  this  was 
far  slighter  and  less  durable  than  has  generally  been  imagined;  and  was 
likely  very  speedily  to  have  been  entirely  effaced  by  those  ancient  recol- 
lections of  kindness  and  kindred  which  could  not  fail  to  recur«  and  by  that 
still  more  powerful  feeling,  to  which  every  day  was  likely  to  add  strength, 
of  their  common  interests  as/m  and  as  eommefcial  countries,  and  of  the 
aubslaotial  conformity  of  their  national  character,  and  of  their  sentiments, 
^  upon  most  topics  of  public  and  of  private  right.    The  healinK  operation. 
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however,  of  Qiese  causes  was  unfortunately  thwarted  and  retarded  by  the 
heals  that  cose  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  new  interests  and 
new  relations  which  it  appeared  for  a  time  to  create :  and  the  hostilities  in 
whiefi  we  were  at  last  involved  with  America  herself— though  the  opinions 
of  her  people,  as  weM  as  our  own,  were  deeply  divided  upon  both  questions 
—served  stiU  further  to  embitter  the  general  feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  animosities  that  should  not  have  been  so  long  remembered.  At 
last  came  |)eace— and  the  spirit,  but  not  the  prosperity  of  peace ;  and  the 
distresses  aodcoounereial  embarrassments  of  both  countries  threw  both  into 
bad  humour,  and  unfortunately  hurried  both  into  a  system  of  jealous  and 
illiberal  policy,  by  which  that  bad  humour  was  aggravated,  and  received  an 
Bofoitiiiiale  direclioav 

In  this  ejLasperaled  state  of  the  national  temper,  and,  we  do  think,  too 

much  under  its  influence,  Mr.  Walsh  has  thought  himself  called  upon  to 

vlBdicale  his  country  from  the  aspersions  of  English  writers;  and  after  ar- 

raigoing  them,  generally,  of  the  most  incredible  ignorance,  and  atrocious 

malignity,  he  proceeds  lio  stale,  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 

in  fiarCicular,  have  been  incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the  character  pf 

America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into  such  "  excesses  of  obloquy/' 

as  can  no  longer  be  endured ;  and,  in  particular,  thiat  the  prospect  of  a  large 

emigration  to  the  United  States  has  thrown  us  all  into  such  "  paroxysms  of 

spile  and  jealousy,"  that  we  have  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defa- 

matioo  Chat  sets  truth  and  consistency  alike  at  deflance.    To  counteract  this 

nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  has  taken  the  field— not  so  much  to  refute  or  to 

retort— not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  our  errors,  or  exposing  our  un- 

taimeas,  but  rather,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  of  retaliating  on  us  the 

abase  we  have  been  so  long  pouring  on  others.^  In  his  preface,  accordingly, 

be  fairly  avows  it  to  be  his  intention  to  act  on  the  ofTensive^-lo  carry  the 

war  iato  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  honour  and 

chancier  of  England,  in  revenge  for  the  iosulls  which,  he  will  have  it,  her 

wfiteH  have  heaped  on  his  country.     He  therefore  proposes  to  point  out 

*'  the  sores  and  blotohra  of  the  British  nation  "  to  the  scorn  and  detestation 

of  his  countrymen ;  and  having  assumed,  that  it  is  "  the  intention  of  Great 

Brilain  lo  educate  her  youth  in  sentiments  of  the  most  rancorous  hostility 

Is  America,"  he  assures  us,  that  this  design  *' will  and  must  be  met  with 

€mm§p0Hidimg  MeuiimenU  on  his  side  of  Uie  water." 

Now,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  generosity,  or  even  the  humanity  of 
fhsae  sentiments — though  we  think  that  the  American  government  and 
peo^,  if  at  all  deserving  of  the  eulogy  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  bestowed 
npoa  them,  might,  like  Cromwell,  have  felt  themselves  too  strong  to  care 
abeoi .paper  shot — and  tlK)ug^  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  a  more  temperate 
and  candid  to|ie  would  have  carried  nu)re  |[weight,  as  well  as  more  magna- 
aimUy  vipthit,  we  must  vet  begin  by  admitting,  that  America  has  cause  of 
coflsplaint ;— and  that  nolhing  can  be  more  despicable  and  disgusting,  than 
die  sourriUty  with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  by  a  portion,  of  the  press  of 
tins  country-r-and  that,  disgraceful  as  these  publicati<>ns  are,  they  speak  the 
senseef  a  powerful  and  active  party  in  the  nation.  All  this,  and  niore  than 
this,  we  have  no  wish,  and  no  intention,  to  deny.  But  we  do  wish  most 
anxiously  to  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and  his  adherents,  to  beware  how  they 
believe  ibat 'this  party  -speaks  the  sense  of  the  British  nationr-or  that  their 
sentimenls  ea  this,  ocon  many  other  occasions,  are  in  any  degree  Jn  ac- 
eordanne  w^itK  those  of  the  body  of  ihe  people.    On  the  contrary,  we  are 
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firmly  |>ersuaded,  tliat  a  great  majority  of  the  natioo,  numerically  ooa- 
stdered,  and  a  still  greater  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  per- 
sons whose  influence  and  authority  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to  goyeju  her 
councils,  would  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  any  part  of  these  opinions ; 
and  actually  look  on  the  miserable  libels  in  question,  not  only  with  the 
scorn  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  W.  woQld  consign  them,  but  with  a  sense  of 
shame  from  which  his  situation  fortunately  exempts  him,  and  a  sorrow  and 
regret  of  which  unfortunately  he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even  in  America,  that  there  is  a 
party  in  this  country  not  friendly  to  political  liberty,  and  decidedly  hostile 
to  all  extension  of  piic^ular  rights, — which,  if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own 
people  the  powers  and  privileges  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  at  least  for  confining  their  exercise  within  the  narrowest  limits 
— which  thinks  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  in  no  danger  from  any 
thing  but  popular  encroachments,  and  holds  the  only  safe  or  desirable 
government  to  be  that  of  a  pretty  pure  and  unincumbered  monarchy,  sup- 
ported by  a  vast  revenue  and  a  powerful  army,  and  obeyed  by  a  people  just 
enlightened  enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but  noway  curious  as  to 
questions  of  right — and  never  presuming  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their 
superiors. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  thia  party  dislikes  America,  and  is  apt  enougjii 
to  decry  and  insult  her.  Its  adherents  never  have  forgiven  the  success  of 
her  war  of  independence — the  loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  perhaps  of 
a  real  power  of  vexing  and  oppressing — ^her  supposed  rivalry  in  trade — and, 
above  all,  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which  she  enjoys  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Such  a  spectacle  of  democratical  prosperity 
is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their  high  monarchical  principles,  and  is  easily 
imagined  to  be  dangerous  to  their  security.  Their  first  wish,  and,  for  a  time, 
their  darling  hope,  was,  that  the  infant  States  would  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, and  be  thankful  to  be  again  received  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge 
from  military  despotism.  Since  that  hope  was  lost,  it  would  have  satisfied 
them  to  find  that  their  republican  institutions  had  made  them  poor,  and 
turbulent,  and  depraved — incapable  of  civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national 
honour,  and  as  intractable  to  their  own  elected  rulers  as  they  had  been  to 
their  hereditary  sovereign.  To  those  who  were  capable  of  such  wishes  and 
such  expectations,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  the  United  States — the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their  government^— and  the 
unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  refinement, 
must  have  been  but  an  ungrateful  spectacle ;  and  most  especially,  that  the 
splendid  and  steady  success  of  the  freest  and  most  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment that  ever  was  established  in  the  world,  must  have  struck  the  most 
lively  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were  anxious  to  have  it  believed 
that  the  people  could  never  interfere  in  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  that 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  democratical  influence,  recognised  in  the  theory 
at  least  of  the  British  Constitution,  must  lead  to  the  inunediate  destruction 
of  peace  and  property,  morality  and  religion. 

That  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and  journals,  too,  of  great  and 
deserved  reputation  in  other  respects,  who  have  spoken  the  language  of  the 
party  we  have  now  described,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  singular  intemperance 
and  oflencCf  we  most  readily  admit.  But  need  we  tell  Mr.  W.,  or  any 
ordinarily  well  informed  individual  of  his  countrymen,  that  neither  this 
party,  nor  their  journalists,  can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  people  of  Eng— 
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land? — thai  it  is  DOtorioos  that  there  is  among  that  people  another  and  a 
far  moreoumerous  party,  whose  sentiments  arc  at  all  points  opposed  to  those 
of  the  former,  and  who  are,  by  necessary  consequence,  friends  to  America, 
and  to  all  that  Americans  most  valnc  in  their  character  and  institutions  ?-* 
who,  as  EDglishmen,  are  more  proud  to  have  great  and  glorious  nations 
deseended  firom  them,  than  to  have  discontented  colonies  uselessly  subjected 
to  their  caprice — ^who,  as  freemen,  rejoice  to  see  freedom  spreading  itself, 
With  giant  footsteps,  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  nations  flourish- 
iog  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  free-— and  to  know  that  when  the 
drivelling  advocates  Of  hierarchy  and  legitimacy  vent  their  paltry  sophistries 
with  some  aiiadow  of  plausibility  on  the  history  of  the  Old  World,  they  can 
torn  with  decisive  triumph  to  the  unequivocal  example  of  the  New — ^and 
demoostrade  tbe  unspeakable  advantages  of  free  government,  by  the  unpre- 
cedented prosperity  of  America?  Such  persons,  too,  can  be  as  little  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  any  jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
AmericaBS  as  of  their  political  freedom ;  since  it  requires  but  a  very  moderate 
share  of  understanding  to  see,  that  the  advantages  of  trade  must  always  be 
mutual  and  reciprocal — that  one  great  trading  country  is  of  necessity  the 
best  customer  to  another — and  that  the  trade  of  America,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  and  the  inportation  of  manufactured 
commodities,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  beneficial  to  a  country  like  Eng- 
land. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be  expected  in  i  country  cir- 
eomstaaced  like  England,  no  thinking  man  will  deny.  But  Mr.  Walsh 
has  been  himself  among  us,  and  was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  idle  or 
iacuiioas  observer  of  our  men  and  cities ;  and  we  appeal  with  confidence  to 
him,  whether  these  were  not  the  prevailing  sentiments  among  the  intelligent 
9ad  well  educated  of  every  degree !  If  he  thinks  as  we  do,  as  to  their  sound- 
and  importance,  he  must  also  believe  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  in- 
the  conduct  even  of  our  court  and  cabinet.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  bet  is  certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments  are  confined  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain— though  now  placed  unfortunately  in 
a  situation  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  her  councils — and  that  the  course 
of  events,  as  well  as  the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day  bringing  them  more 
sad  more  info  discredit.  Wh^e  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or  the 
policy  of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  national,  when  the  cause  of  quarrel  is 
only  with  an  inconsiderable  and  deelhiing  party  of  its  members? — and  why 
labour  to  excite  animosity  against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of  whom  mu$i 
be  your  sincere  friends,  merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  interested  per- 
sons among  fhem  have  disgusted  the  great  body  of  their  own  countrymen, 
by  the  senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks  upon  yours  ? 

Tbe  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken,  if  they  suppose  that  they  are  the 
ody  persons  who  are  abused  by  the  party  that  does  abuse  them.  They  have 
merely  their  share,  along  with  all  the  friends  and  the  advocates  of  liberty  in 
efery  part  of  the  world.  The  constitutionalists  of  France,  including  the 
king  and  many  of  his  ministers,  meet  with  no  better  treatment ; — and  those 
who  bold  liberal  opinions  in  this  country  are  assailed  with  still  greater 
acrimony  and  fierceness.  Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  language  held 
by  oar  ministerial  journals,  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of 
Hefonn  and  Alarm — ^and  observe  in  what  way  not  only  the  whole  class  of 
referniers  and  conciliators,  but  the  names  and  persons  of  such  men  as  Lords 
Land^dovfoe,  Grey,  Fitzwilliam,  and  fMiine,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
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Messrs.  Brougham,  Lamblon»  Tierney,  and  others,  are  dealt  tf^ith  by  the^ 
national  oracles, — and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  bis  countrymen  neither  stand 
atone  in  the  misfortune  of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly,  nor  are  suIh 
jocted  to  it  in  very  bad  company.  We,  too,  he  may  probably  be  aware, 
have  had  our  portion  of  the  abuse  which  be  seems  to  (hink  reserved  (or 
America — and,  what  is  a  liltle  remarkable,  for  being  too  much  her  advocate. 
For  what  we  haye  said  of  her  preseat  power  and.  future  greatness— her 
wisdom  in  peace  and  her  valour  in  war^-^nd  of  all  the  invaluable  advantages 
of  her  representative  systen) — her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures,  and  stand-  4 
ing  armies— we  have  been  subjected  to  far  more  virolent  atiadis  than  any 
of  which  he  now  complains  for  his  country— -and  that  from  the  same  parly 
scribblers,  with  whom  we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  confounded  and 
supposed  to  be  leagued.  It  is  really,  we  think,  some  little  prestunptionof 
our  fairness,  that  the  accusations  against  us  should  be  thus  contradictory-^ 
and  that  for  one  and  the  same  set  of  writings,  we  should  be  denounced  by 
the  ultra-royalists  of  England  as  little  better  than  American  lepuMicaDs, 
and  by  the  ultra-^Mitriots  of  America,  as  the  jealous  defamers  of  her 
freedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  What  we  wish  to  inipm 
on  Mr.  W.  is,  that  they  wh»  traduce  the  largest  and  ablest  partof  the  Englisli 
nation,  cannot  well  speak  the  sense  of  that  nation — and  that  lA^^*  otTences 
ought  not,  in  reason,  to  be  imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  any  reliance  on  the 
principles  of  hMman  nature,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  England  must  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  of  America.  Every  selfish,  concurs  with  every  geoerous, 
motive,  to  add  strength  to  this  sympathy ;  and  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  our 
late  internal  history,  it  is,  that  the  friends  of  liberty  are  rapidly  increasing 
among  us; — partly  from  increased  intelligence — partly  from  increased  suf- 
fering and  impatience-— fiartly  from  conviction,  prudence,  and  fear. 

There  is  another  consideration,  also  arising  from  the  aspect  of  the  time, 
before  us,  which  should  go  far,  we  think,  at  the  present  moment,  tostrenglheD 
these  bonds  of  affinity.  It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  Old  World 
without  seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that  there  is  a  greater  and  more  mo- 
mentous contest  impending,  than  ever  before  agitated  human  society.  I" 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  the  principles  of  reform  andliberty 
are  visibly  arraying  themselves  for  a  final  strug^e  with  Uie  principles  ^^ 
established  abuse--^4egitimacy,  or  tyranny,  or  whatever  else  it  is  called  by 
its  friends  or  enemies.  Even  in  Engknd,  the  more  modified  elements  of 
the  same  principles  are  stirring  and  heaving,  around,  above,  and  beneath 
us,  with  unprecedented  agitation  and  (error ;  and  every  thing  betokens  an 
approaching  crisis  in  the  great  European  conrnionweallh,  by  the  result  of 
which  the  future  character  of  its  governments,  and  the  structure  and  condi-* 
4ion  of  its  society,  will  in  all  probability  be  determined.  The  ultimate  resuUt 
or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to  lead  to  it,  we  have  not  the  presumption 
to  predict.  The  stn^gle  may  be  long  or  transitory — sanguinary  or  bloodless; 
and  it  may  end  in  a  great  and  signal  amelioration  of  all  existing  institutions 
or  in  the  establishment  of  one  vast  federation  of  military  despots,  domineerinj 
as  usual  in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism,  and  gloom.  The  issu^  of  a) 
these  things  are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  the  womb  of  time;  and  m 
human  eye  can  yet  foresee  the  fashion  of  their  accomplishment  But  grea 
changes  are  evidently  preparing  ;«and  in  fifty  years — most  probably  in  a  fa 
shorter  time— some  material  alteration  must  have  takeo  place  in  most  c 
the  established  governments  of  Europe,  «nd  the  ri^Hs  of  the  European  nation 
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been  esUbliflhed  on  a  surer  and  more  darable  basis.  Half  a  century 
cannot  pass  away  io  growing  disconleots  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
in^owing  fiears  and  precautions  on  that  of  their  rulers.  Their  pretensions 
NtiRif  M  last  be  put  in  issue,  and  abide  the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear,  or 
reason. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened  in  the  world,  both  recently 
and  io  aDcieol  times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause  of  liberty  will  b6 
iiUimately  triumphant.  But  through  what  trials  and  sufferings — what  mar- 
lyrdoms  and  persecutions — it  is  doomed  to  work  out  its  triumph,  we  profess 
uurtelTes  totally  unable  to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the  lower  and  the 
htglier  daases,  which  was  gradually  disappearing  with  the  increasing  intel- 
ii^eiioe  oC  tbe  former,  but  bias  lately  been  renewed  by  cirrumstances  which 
«e  cmnolDow  stop^to  examine,  leads,  we  must  confess,  to  gloomy  auguries 
as  to  the  diaraoterof  this  contest ;  and  fills  us  with  apprehensions,  that  it 
may  neittier  be  peaceful  nor  brief.  But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  respect, 
we  eoneeive  that  much  will  depend  on  the  part  that  is  taken  by  America ; 
and  CO  the  dtspositions  which  she  may  have  coitivaled  towards  the  different 
f«artJ0  oooeerned.  Her  great  and  growing  wealth  and  population — ^her 
uofversal  eommerGial  relations— 4er  own  impregnable  security — and  her 
rvmoCeoesa  from  the  scene  of  dissention — ^must  give  her  prodigious  power 
and  influence  in  such  a  crisis,  either  as  a  mediator  or  umpire:  or,  if  she 
lake  a  part,  as  an  auxiliary  and  ally.  That  she  must  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  fieedom,  it  would  be  indecent  to  doubt ;  and  that  she  should  take  an  active 
part  agiBinai  it,  is  a  thing  not  even  to  be  imagined.  But  she  may  stand  aK)of, 
a  ooM  aad  disdainful  spectator;  and,  counterfeiting  a  prudent  indiflerenceto 
scenes  that  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  may  see,  unmoved, 
the  prekN^tion  of  a  lamentable  contest,  which  her  interference  might 
eiiber  hne  prevented,  or  brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  And  this  course 
she  will  uMMl  probably  follow,  if  she  allows  herself  to  conceive  antipathies 
Io  oationa  for  the  faults  of  a  few  calumnious  individuals ;  and  especially  if, 
upon  grounds  so  trivial,  she  should  nourish  such  an  atiimosity  towards 
Enaland  as  to  fsel  a  repugnance  to  make  common  cause  wi(h  her,  even  in 
behalf  of  their  common  inheritance  of  freedom. 

Aasoredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in  Europe  when  the  principles 
of  Kbertx,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  are  so  well  understood  as 
with  us;  or  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  men,  qualified  x>  vnite,  speak, 
anA  aet  with  authority,  are  at  all  times  ready  to  take  a  reasonable,  liberal, 
and  prarticalView  of  those  principles  and  duties.    The  government,  indeed, 
has  not  always  been  either  wise  or  generous,  to  its  own  or  toother  countries ; 
bat  if  has  partaken,  or  at  least  has  been  controlled  by  the  general  spirit  of 
freedom ;  affld  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fr«e  constitution  of 
Eaifand  has  been  a  blessing  and  protection  to  the  remotest  nations  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  last  hundred  years.    Had  England  not  beei  free,  the  worst 
ilEspoCisai  in  Europe  must  have  been  far  worse  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 
If  (he  world  had  been  parcdied  out  among  arbitrary  monirchs,  they  would 
have  ran  a  race  of  oppressiOD,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  all  sorts  of  abuses. 
But  the  existence  of  one  powerful  and  flourishing  sUte,  wlere  juster  maxims 
were  admilled,  has  shamed  them  out  of  their  worst  enornities,  given  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  to  the  claims  of  their  oppiewsed  subjects,  and 
oadoally  lau^t  their  rulers  to  understand,  that  a  ccrtaii  measure  of  liberty 
«»  aet  only  compaUNe  with  national  greatness  and  splendour,  but  essential 
Io  its  aapport.    In  thedays  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Englani  ww  the  champion 
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mid  asylum  of  religious  freedom — in  (hose  of  King  William,  of  national 
independence.  If  a  less  generous  spirit  has  prevail^  in  her  cabinet  since 
Ihe  settled  predominance  of  Tory  principles  in  her  councils,  still  the  effects 
of  her  parliamentary  opposition — the  artillery  of  her  free  press — tlie  voice, 
in  sk)rt,  of  her  people,  which  Mr.  W.  has  so  strangely  mistaken — ^have  not 
been  without  their  effects;  and,  though  some  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  have 
stained  her  recent  annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope,  that  the  dread  of  the 
British  public  is  felt  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  Vienna ;  and  would  fain 
indulge  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  it  may  yet  scare  some  Imperial  spoiler 
from  a  pwt  of  his  prey,  and  lighten,  if  not  break,  the  chains  of  many  distant 
captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  decaying,  perhaps  expiring  influence— it  is  as  an  asso- 
ciate or  successor  in  the  noble  office  of  patronising  and  protecting  general 
liberty,  that  we  now  call  upon  America  to  throw  from  her  the  memory  of  all 
petty  differences  and  nice  offences,  and  to  unite  herself  cordially  with  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a  season  when  their 
joint  efforts  will  in  all  probability  be  Httle  enough  to  crown  the  good  cause 
with  success,  and  when  their  disunion  wrll  give  dreadful  advantages  to  the 
enemies  of  all  improvement  and  reform.    The  example  of  America  has 
already  done  much  for  that  cause;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  coun- 
try, under  such  a  government,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a  standard  of  ea- 
couragemcnt,  for  all  who  may  hereafter  have  to  struggle  for  the  restoration 
or  the  extension  of  their  rights.    It  shows  within  what  limits  popular  insti- 
tuti<His  are  safe  and  practicable;  and  what  a  large  infusion  of  democracy  is 
consistent  with  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  good  order  of  society* 
But  her  infiuence,  as  well  as  her  example,  will  be  wanted  in  the  crisis 
which  seems  to  be  approaching :  — and  that  influence  must  be  paralysed 
and  inoperative,  if  she  shall  think  it  a  duty  to  divide  herself  from  England, 
to  look  with  jealousy  upon  her  proceedings,  and  to  judge  unfavourably  of 
all  the  parties  she  contains.    We  do  not  ask  her  to  think  well  of  that  party, 
whether  in  power  or  out  of  it,  which  has  always  insulted  and  reviled  her, 
because  she  isfree  and  independent,  and  democratic  and  prosperous :  —  hot 
we  do  confideitly  lay  claim  to  her  favourable  opinion  for  that  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  that  have  always  been  opposed  to  this  party — which  has 
divided  with  h^r  the  honour  of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bound,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  icterest  and  duty,  consistency  and  common  sense,  to  main- 
tain her  ri^ts  ind  her  reputation,  and  to  promote  and  proclaim  her  pros- 
perity. 

To  which  of  tiese  parties  we  belong,  and  to  which  our  pen  has  been  de^ 
voted,  we  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  announce,  even  in  America ; 
—  and  therefore  without  recapitulating  any  part  of  what  has  just  been  said, 
we  think  we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the  charge  exhibited  against  us 
by  Hr.  W.  is,  atleast,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  unlikely  and  improbable  one 
—that  we  are  acuated  by  jealousy  and  spite  towards  America,  and  have 
joined;  in  a  scheoe  of  systematic  defamation,  in  order  to  diffuse  among  our 
countrymen  a  gemral  sentiment  of  hosUliiy  and  dislike  to  her !  Grievous 
as  this  charge  is,  ve  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
it,  had  not  the  quation  appeared  to  us  to  relate  to  something  of  far  higher 
importance  than  tie  character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
an  imputation  on  tte  principles  of  a  few  anonymous  writers.  In  that  case, 
we  should  have  lef;  the  matter,  as  all  the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly 
left  it  in  other  cases,  to  be  determined  by  our  readers  upon  the  evidence  he^ 
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fore  ihoB.  Bat  Mr.  W.  has  been  pleased  to  do  us  the  honour  of  identi-- 
fying  us  with  the  great  Whig  party  of  this  country,  or,  rather,  of  consi- 
dering IK  as  the  exponents  of  those  who  support  the  principles  of  liberty — 
and  to  think  his  case  sufficiently  made  out  against  the  nation  at  large,  if  he 
can  piore  that  both  the  EUUnbnrgh  and  the  Quarterly  Review  had  give^ 
proof  of  deliberate  malice  and  shameful  unfairness  on  the  subject  of  Ame^ 
nca.  Now  IAm,  it  must  be  admitted,  gives  the  question  a  magnitude  that 
would  not  oCberwise  belong  to  it;  and  makes  what  might  in  itself  be  k  mere 
personal  or  literary  altercation  a  matter  of  national  moment  and  concern- 
ment. If  a  sweeping  conviction  of  mean  jealousy  and  rancorous  hostility 
is  to  be  eolered  op  against  the  whole  British  nation,  and  a  corresponding 
spirit  to  be  conjured  up  in  the  breast  of  America,  because  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Edinboigh  Review,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly,  has  given  proof  of  such 
dispositions,  ^-then  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  mean  or  ordinary  concern-* 
ment,  to  dikemiine  whether  this  charge  has  been  justly  brought  against  that 
unfeirtunale  Journal,  and  whether  its  accuser  has  made  out  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  a  yerdict  leading  to  such  consequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  altogether  the  justice  of  the  charge  : 
— bat  we  wish  distinctly  to  say  in  the  beginning,  that  if  it  should  appear  to 
aoy  ooe  that,  in  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  variety  of 
hands,  in  the  coone  of  twenty  long  years,  some  rash  or  petulant  expressions 
had  been  admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  our  trans-Atlantic  bre- 
thren migbt  be  justly  offended,  we  shall  most  certainly  feel  no  anxiety  to 
justify  diese  expressions,  — nor  any  fear  tliat,  with  the  liberal  and  reasona- 
ble part  of  the  nation  to  which  they  relate,  our  avowal  of  regret  for  having 
em^oyed  them,  would  not  be  received  as  a  sufficient  atonement.  Even  in 
private  fife,  and  without  the  provocation  of  public  controversy,  there  are 
not  many  men  who,  in  half  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  do  not  say  some 
thiqgs  to'lhe  slight  or  disparagement  of  their  best  friends ;  which,  if  all  *'  set 
in  a  aole-book,  conned  and  got  by  role,''  it  might  be  hard  to  answer  :-^ 
and  jfel,  aaiong  people  of  any  sense  or  temper,  such  things  never  break  any 
•qoafea — and  the  dispositions  are  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  of  one's 
life  and  conduct,  and  not  by  a  set  of  peevish  phrases,  curiously  culled  and 
ttleded  oot  of  his  whole  conversation.  But  we  really  do  not  think  that  we 
sliall  Tery  much  need  the  benefit  of  this  plain  consideration,  and  shall  pro-*- 
oeed  straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  spoken  far  more 
ffiood  of  America  than  ill — ^that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  where  we  have 
mentioaed  her,  it  has  been  for  praise — and  that  in  almost  all  that  is  essen- 
tial or  of  serious  importance,  we  have  spoken  nothing  but  good^ — while 
oar  censures  have  been  wholly  conGned  to  matters  of  interior  note,  andge* 
aeraXfy  aecompanied  with  an  apology  for  their  existence,  and  a  prediction  of 
Ihor  speedy  disappearance. 

Whaterer  we  have  written  seriously  and  with  earnestness  of  America, 
has  been  with  a  view  to  conciliate  towards  her  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
onrown  country ;  and  we  have  scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate  man- 
ner, except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  our  readers  the  signal  pros- 
perity die  has  enjoyed — the  ma^cal  rapidity  of  her  advances  in  wealth  and 
popolation — and  the  extraordinary  power  and  greatness  to  which  she  is 
fridentiy  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  have  held  but  one  language,  and 
tenor  of  sentiment;  and  have  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  enforcing 
views  on  our  readers — and  that  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluctantly,  but 
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wiib  all  the  earnestneis  and  enorgy  that  wo  could  command ;  and  we  do 
accordingly  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  in  no  European  publication  have  those 
views  been  urged  with  the  same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed  at  every 
season,  and  under  every  change  of  circumstances,  with  such  steadiness  and 
uniformity.  We  have  been  equally  consistent  and  equally  expficit  in  point* 
ing  out  the  advantages  which  that  country  has  derived  from  the  extent  of 
her  elective  system-*  the  lightness  of  her  public  burdens -« the  freedom  of 
her  pi%ss^Hind  the  independent  spirit  of  her  people.  The  praise  of  the  go- 
vernment is  implied  in  the  praise  of  these  institutions;  but  we  have  not 
omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify,  in  express  terms,  to  its  general  wis- 
dom, equity,  and  pirtidence.  Of  the  character  of  the  people  too,  in  all  its 
more  serious  aspects,  we  have  spoken  with  the  same  undeviatins  favour; 
and  have  always  represented  them  as  brave,  enterprising,  acute,  iodustriooa, 
and  patriotic.  We  need  not  load  our  pages  with  quotations  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  representation — our  whole  work  is  full  of  them;  and  Mr. 
W.  himself  has  quoted  enough,  both  in  the  outset  of  his  book  and  in  the 
body  of  it,  to  satisfy  even  such  as  may  take  their  information  from  him,  that 
such  have  always  been  our  opinions.  Mr.  W.  indeed  seems  to  imagine, 
that  other  passages,  which  he  has  cited,  import  a  contradiction  or  retracta- 
tion of  these ;  and  that  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  in  the  guilt  of  malice, 
but  the  awkwardness  of  inconsistency.  Now  this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one  of 
the  radical  and  almost  unaccountable  errors  with  which  the  work  before  us 
is  chargeable.  There  is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  contradiction.  We 
can  of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point  like  this,  tha^  make  a  distinct  asseve- 
ration ;  but,  after  having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  aiid  with  a  pretty  correct 
knowledge  of  the  review,  we  do  say  distinctly,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either,  a  single  passage  inconsistent,  or  at  all  at  \ariance  with  the  senti-* 
ments  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  We  have  never  spoken  but  in  one 
way  of  the  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  America,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  her — never  but  in  one  way  of 
the  freedom,  cheapness,  and  general  wisdom  of  her  government— never 
but  in  one  way  of  the  bravery,  intelligence,  activity,  and  patriotism  of  her 
people.  The  points  on  which  Mr.  W.  accuses  us  of  malice  and  unfairness, 
all  relate,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  to  other  and  far  less  considerable 
matters. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that  upon  the  subjects  that  have  i 
been  speci&ed,  our  testimony  has  been  eminently  and  exclusively  favour- 
able to  America,  and  that  we  have  never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend 
the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  her;  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
it  possible  that  we  riiould  have  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the  chief  and  i 
most  malignant  of  her  calumniators,  or  accused  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility 
to  her  in  the  body  of  our  nation?  and  even  represented  as  making  reciprocal  i 
hostility  a  point  of  duty  in  her,  by  the  excesses  of  our  obloquy?     For 
ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  as  little  able  to  answer  this  question,  as  the  most 
ignorant  of  our  readers ; — but  we  shall  lay  before  them  some  account  of  the 
proofs  on  which  Mr.  W.  relies  for  our  condemnation;  and  cheerfully  submit 
to  any  sentence  they  may  seem  to  justify.    There  are  a  variety  of  counts 
in  our  indictment;  but,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,   the 
beads  of  our  offending  are  as  follows: — isl,  That  we  have  noticed,  willi 
uncharitable  and  undue  severity,  the  admitted  want  of  indigenous  literature 
in  America,  and  the  scarcity  of  men  of  genius ;  2dly,  as  an  illustration  of  thai 
charge,  that  we  have  laughed  too  ill^-naturedly  at  the  affectations  of  Joel  Bar- 
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low*8  Coliimbiad,  made  an  uofair  estimate  of  the  merita  of  Marshairs  History, 
and  Adaan's  Letters,  and  spoken  illiberally  of  the  insignificance  of  certain 
Amc^rkan  Philosophical  Transactions ;  Sdlr,  that  we  have  represented  the 
manners  of  the  Eashienable  society  of  America  as  less  polished  and  agreeable 
tlian  dwse  of  Europe, — the  lower  orders  as  impertinently  inquisitive,  and  the 
wbofe  as  too  Tain  of  their  country;  Athly,  and  finally,  that  we  have  re- 
proached liieni  bitterly  with  their  negro  slavery. 

Theae,  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly  they  are  the  chief,  of  the 
diar^aa agaiBst  iis;  and,  before  saving  any  thing  as  to  the  particulars,  we' 
shonld  just  like  to  ask,  whether,  irthey  were  all  admitted  to  be  true,  they 
would  afford  any  sufficient  grounds,  especially  wlien  set  by  the  side  of  the 
bvouiaUe  representations  we  have  made  with  so  much  more  earnestness  on 
points  of  muefa  more  importance,  for  imputing  to  their  authors,  and  to  the 
whole liody  of  their  countrymen,  a  systematic  design  to  make  America  odious 
and  despicahie  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  This  charge,  we  will 
eonfesa,  appears  to  us  most  extravagant — and,  when  the  facts  already  slated 
are  taken  into  view,  altogether  ridiculous.  Though  we  are  the  friends  and 
well-wiahers  of  the  Americans, — though  we  think  favourably,  and  eveo 
highly^  of  many  things  in  their  institutions,  government,  and  character, — 
we  are  noClheir  stipendiary  lanreatesor  blind  adulators;  and  must  insist  on 
ourrigfal  Co  take  notice  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  their  errors  and  defects, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  we  use  to  our  own,  and  all  other  nations. 
It  has  already  been  shown,  that  we  have  by  no  means  confined  ourselves  to 
(hts  prfvilege  of  censure ;  and  the  complaint  seems  to  be,  that  we  should 
have  used  it  at  all.  We  really  do  not  understand  this.  We  have  spoken 
bkkIi  more  favourably  of  their  government  and  institutions  than  we  have 
done  of  our  own.  We  have  criticised  flieir  authors  with  at  least  as  much 
induigeiioe,  and  spoken  of  their  national  character  in  terms  of  equal 
reaped ;  bat  because  we  have  pointed  out  certain  undeniiU^ie  defects,  and 
laughed  at  some  inde/knsible  absurdities,  we  are  accused  of  the  most  partial 
and  onblr  nationality,  and  represented  as  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
tile  wtwle  nation  into  disrepute !  Even  if  we  had  die  misfortune  to  difler  in 
opiftioii  with  Mr.  W.,  or  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  on  most  of  the 
points  to  which  our  censure  has  been  directed,  instead  of  having  his  sub- 
ftanfial  admission  of  their  justice  in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly  appears 
to  us,  would  neither  be  a  good  ground  for  questioning  our  good  faith,  nor 
a  renooable  occasion  for  denouncing  a  general  hostility  against  the  country 
lo  wlAeb  we  belong.  Men  may  differ  conscientiously  in  their  taste  in 
lileralMie  and  manners,  and  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  injustice  or  sinfulness 
ff(  dbaiestie  slavery;  and  may  express  their  opinions  in  public,  without 
being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But  a  very  slight  examination  of 
each  of  the  articles  of  charge,  will  show  still  more  clearly  upon  what  slight 
pnoada  they  have  been  hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen  than  of 
rr>asoQ  there  is  in  the  accusation. 

1.  Upon  the  /br$t  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  does,  nor  can  deny,  that  our  stale- 
BMfils  are  pcsrfectly  correct.  The  Americans  have  scarcely  any  literature 
•/their  own  growth — and  scarcely  any  authors  of  celebrity.  The  fact  is 
too  remarkable,  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  to 
ffteakofthcm; — and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from  bringing  it  for- 
vird  in  an  insulting  or  Individious  manner,  we  have  never,  we  believe, 
ifinded  to  it  without  adding  such  explanations  as  in  candour  we  thought 
ix,  and  as  were  cdcolated  to  take  from  it  all  shadow  of  offence.    So  early 
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as  in  our  third  number,  we  observed  that ''  literature  was  one  of  those  >(^iar 
fMmu/adure^  which  a  new  country  will  always  find  it  easier  to  import  thao 
to  raise ; " — and  after  showing  that  the  want  of  leisure  and  hereditary  wealth 
naturally  led  to  this  arrangement,  we  added ,  that  *  *  the  Americans  had  shown 
abundance  of  talent,  wherever  inducements  had  been  held  out  for  its  exer- 
tion ;  that  their  party  pamphlets  were  written  with  great  keenness  and  spirit; 
and  that  their  orators  frequently  displayed  a  vehemencOt  correctness,  and 
'  animation,  that  would  command  the  admiration  of  any  European  audience." 
Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  the  warm  testimony  we  bore,  in  our  12th  vo- 
lume, to  the  merits  of  the  papers  published  under  the  title  of  ''The  Fede- 
ralist;" and  in  our  16lh,  we  observe,  that  when  America  once  turned  her 
attention  to  letters,  **  we  had  no  doubt  that  her  authors  would  improve  and 
multiply,  to  a  degree  that  would  make  all  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep 
the  start  we  have  of  them."  In  a  subsequent  number,  we  add  the  impor- 
tant remark,  that  *' among  them,  the  men  who  write  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  who  read/'  and  that,  though  they  have  but  few  native  authors,  "the 
individuals  are  innumerable  who  make  use  of  literature  to  improve  their 
understandings,  and  add  to  their  happiness."  The  very  same  ideas  are 
expressed  in  a  late  article,  which  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  W.  very  great 
offence — though  we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  passage  in  question,  except 
the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can  afford  room  for  misconstruction.  ' '  Na- 
tive literature,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  the  Americans  have  none  :  it  is  ali 
imported.  And  why  should  they  write  books?  when  a  six  weeks'  passage 
brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius,  in  bales 
and  hogsheads?  "—-Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this,  but  the  following : 
— "  The  Americans  do  not  write  books;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from 
this,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent  about  literature.  The  true  reason 
is,  that  they  get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own  language;  and  are,  in 
this  respect,  just  in  the  condition  of  any  of  our  great  trading  or  manufac- 
turing districts  at  home,  where  there  is  no  encouragement  for  auihare  to  settle, 
though  there  is  as  much  reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places."  This  has 
all  along  been  our  'meaning — and  we  think  it  has  been  clearly  enou^  ex- 
pressed. The  Americans,  in  fact,  are  at  least  as  great  readers  as  the  English^ 
and  take  off  immense  editions  of  all  our  popular  works ; — and  while  we 
have  repeatedly  stated  the  causes  that  have  probably  withheld  them  from 
becoming  authors  in  great  numbers  themselves,  we  confidently  deny  that  we 
have  ever  represented  them  as  illiterate,  or  negligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  on  American  works,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  our  justification  will  be  altogether  as  easy  as  in  the  case  of  our 
general  remarks  on  their  rarity.    Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  unfortunate  prejudice  or  irritation  under  which  Mr.  W.  has 
composed  this  part  of  his  work,  than  the  morose  and  angry  remarks  he  has 
made  on  our  very  innocentand  good-natured  critique  of  Barlow's  Golumbiad. 
It  is  very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange  neologisms,  and  pointed 
out  some  of  its  other  manifold  faults.    But  is  it  possible  for  any  one  seriousl y 
to  believe,  that  this  gentle  castigation  was  dictated  by  national  animosity  ? 
-—or  does  Mr.  W.  really  believe,  that,  if  the  same  work  had  been  published 
in  England,  it  would  have  met  with  a  milder  treatment  ?    If  the  book  was 
so  bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take  any  notice  of  it,  if  not  to  indulge 
your  madignity  ?    To  this  we  answer,  Jlr$t,  That  a'  handsome  quarto  of 
verse,  from  a  country  which  produces  so  few,  necessarilv  attracted  our 
attention  more  strongly  than  if  it  had  appeared  among  ourselves ;  eecandfy^ 
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Tbftt  lis  faolU  were  of  so  peculiar  and  amusing  a  kind,  as  to  call  for  ani- 
■ladvenini  rather  than  neglect ;  and,  ihirdfy,  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  W.'s 
remailtf  would  indeed  anticipate,  That  in  spite  of  these  faults,  the  book 
actuatff  kad  merits  that  entitled  it  to  notice,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of 
cor  aride  is  accordiegly  employed  in  bringing  these  merits  inlo  view.  In 
eoauDoo  candonr,  we  must  say,  Mr.  W.  should  have  acknowledged  this 
iad,  wbea  complaining  of  the  illiberal  severity  with  which  Mr.  Barlow's 
work  had  been  treated.  For,  the  truth  is,  (hat  we  have  given  it  fully  as 
much  praJae  as  he,  or.  any  other  intelligent  American,  can  say*  it  deserves ; 
and  bare  been  at  some  pains  in  vindicating  the  author's  sentiments  from 
msooDStniciion,  as.  well, as  rescuing  his  beauties  from  neglect.  Yet  Mr. 
W.  Is  pleased  to  inform  his  reader,  that  the  work  "seems  to  have  been 
eommiUed  to  the  Momus  of  the  fraternity  for  especial  diversion ;  "  and  is 
very  surly  and  austere  at  *'  the  exquisite  jokes"  of  which  he  says  it  consists. 
We  certainAy  do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about  the  quality  of  our  jokes : 
— Uioi:^  we  take  leaye  to  appeal  to  a  gayer  critic — or  to  himself  in  better 
humoor — from  his  present  sentence  of  reprobation.  But  he  should  have 
recollected,  (hat,  liesides  stating,  in  distinct  terms,  that  "  his  versification 
was  generally  both  soft  and  sonorous,  and  that  there  were  many  passages 
of  i^  and  rigorous  description,  and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even  to 
Ibe  pcaiae  of  mafini6eence, "  the  critics  had  summed  up  their  observations 
by  sairing.  "  thai  the  author's  talents  were  evidently  respectable  ;  and  that, 
severely  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction  in 
a  peat  part  of  the  volume,  they  considered  him  as  a  gitfnt  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymsters  who  disgraced  our  English 
litenbire  by  theic  occasional  success ;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay  some 
alleotioii  to  purily  of  style  and  simplicity  of  composition,  they  had  no  doubt 
thai  he  might  produce  something  which  English  poets  would  envy,  and 
EagMi  critics  applaud." 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask,  of  national  spite  and  hostility  ? 
"—or  is  It  not  true,  that  our  account  of  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only 
&ir  but  fiTourable,  and  the  tone  of  our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and 
frieadly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  whipish  Scotchman?  As  to  "  Mar- 
iUl's  Life  of  Washington,"  we  do  not  thmk  that  M.  W.  differs  very  much 
fcom  Ibe  Reriewers.  He  says,  "  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  story  of 
iidr  revelulion  has  been  told  absolutely  well  by  this  author ; "  and  we,  after 
oomplaiDiiig  of  its  being  cold,  heavy  and  tedious,  have  distinctly  testified, 
thai  *'it  ^B^layed  industiy,  good  sense,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
laudable  impartiality ;  and  that  the  style,  though  neither  elegant  nor  impres- 
sive, was  yet,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  manly.  Mr.  W.  however  thinks, 
thai  floibiiig  but  national  spite  and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  saying, 
*'  thai  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself  a  reputation  commensurate  with  the 
^MMtdJia  of  his  work ; "  and  *  *  that  what  passes  with  him  for  dignity,  will, 
by  hb  readers,  be  pronounced  dullness  and  frigidity  :  "  and  then  he  endea- 
foors  to  show,  that  a  passage  in  which  we  say  that  '*  Mr.  Marshall's  narra- 
tive is  li^feiMl  in  aJmoet  every  thing  that  constitutes  historical  excellence," 
»  gtatiogiy  inconsistent  with  the  favourable  sentence  we  have  transcribed 
ia  the  begioaing;  not  seeing,  or  not  choosing  to  see,  that  in  the  one  place 
w  are  sfMsaking  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  9s  an  historical  eamposi- 
ttai.  aad  in  the  other  of  the  information  it  afibrds.  But  the  question  is  not, 
vbffber  our  criticism  is  just,  or  able,  or  otherwise ;  but  whether  it  indicates 
aiy  tittle  s|urit  of  deMclioQ  and  national  rancour-— and  thiSi  it  would  seem  not 
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very  diflicQlt  to  answer.     If  we  had  taken  the  occasion  of  this  publie^ion 
to  ^ther  together  all  the  foolish  and  awkward,  and  disreputable  tilings  that 
occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revotutionary  councils  and  campaigns,  and  to 
make  the  history  of  this  memorable  struggle  a  yehicle  for  insinuations  against 
the  courage  or  integrity  of  many  who  look  part  in  it,  we  might?  with  reason, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  censure  we  now  conBdently  repel.     But  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  article  that  looks  that  way ;  and  the  only  ground  for  the 
imputation  is,  that  we  have  called  Mr.  Marshall's  book  dull  and  honest,  ac- 
curate and  heavy,  valuable  and  tedious,  while  neither  Mr.  W.,  nor  any  body 
else,  ever  thought  or  said  any  thing  else  of  it.  It  is  his  style  only  that  we  oIh 
ject  to.—-Of  his  general  sentiments — of  the  conduct  and  diaracter  of  his  hero 
— and  of  the  prospects  of  his  country,  we  speak  as  the  warmest  friends  oC 
America,  and  the  warmest  admirers  of  American  virtue  could  wish  us  to 
speak.    We  shall  add  but  one  short  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  this 
insolent  and  illiberal  production. 

^  Hiitory  has  no  other  example  of  ho  happy  an  inoe  to  a  reroludoo,  cooaummated  by  a  long 
cifil  war.  Indeed  it  aeemt  to  be  f ery  near  a  maxim  in  political  philosophy,  that  a  free  govcmroeot 
eannot  be  obtabed  where  a  long  employment  of  miiilary  force  haa  been  peceaiary  to  ettaUish  it. 
In  the  case  of  America,  however^  the  military  power  wan,  by  a  rare  felicity,  diaarmed  by  thai  very 
influence  which  makes  a  revolationary  army  so  formidable  to  liberty :  for  the.images  oi  grandeur 
and  power — dioae  meteor  lighla  that  are  exhaled  in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a'reTolmion,  to  allure 
the  ambitious  and  dassle  the  weak — made  no  imprestion  on  the  firm  and  virtuous  soul  o[  the  Ame- 
rican commander." 

As  to  Adam's  Letters  on  Silesia,  the  case  is  nearly  the  same.    We  cer- 
tainly do  not  run  into  eitravagant  compliments  to  the  author  because  he 
happens  to  be  the  son  of  the  Am^ican  President  :  but  he  is  treated  with 
sufficient  courtesy  and  respeet ;  and  Mr.  W.  cannot  well  deny  that  the  book 
is  yery  fairly  rated,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.     There  is  no  ridicule, 
nor  any  attempt  at  sneering,  throughout  the  article.     The  work  is  described 
as  *'easy,  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining;"  as  containing  some  excellent 
remarks  on  education,  and  indicating  throu^out  "  that  settled  attachment 
to  freedom  which  is  worked  into  the  constitution  of  every  man  of  yirtue  who 
has  the  fortune  to  l)elong  to  a  free  and  prosperouscommunity ."  As  to  the  style, 
we  remark,  certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  aoid  inoffensive  manner,  that 
"  though  it  is  remarkably  free  from  those  affectations  and  corruptions  of 
phrase  that  over-run  the  compositions  of  his  country,  a  few  national,  per- 
haps we  mi^t  still  venture  to  call  them  provincial,  peculiarities  might  be 
detected ;  "  and  then  we  add,  in  a  style  which  we  do  not  think  can  appear 
impolite,  even  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  "  that  if  men  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation in  that  other  England  which  they  are  building  up  in  the  West,  will 
not  diligently  study  the  great  authors  who  fixed  and  purified  the  language  of 
our  common  forefathers,  we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badge  that  is  still  worn 
of  our  consanguinity."     Unless  the  Americans  are  really  to  set  up  a  new 
standard  of  speech,  weconceive  that  these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  and 
unanswerable ;  and  we  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  a  spirit  of  insult  or  malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American  Transactions  is  perhaps  more 
liable  to  objection ;  and,  on  looking  back  to  it,  we  at  once  admit  that  it  con- 
tains some  petulant  and  rash  expressions  whidi  had  better  have  been  omitted , 
and  that  its  general  tone. is  less  liberal  and  courteous  than  might  have  been 
desired.  It  is  remarkaUe,  however,  that  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
ofiensive  of  our  discussions  on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the  earliest ; 
and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  seasoned  have  never  been  repeated 
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>-«  hclwhieii,  iivith  many  others,  may  serve  to  expose  the  singular  ioac- 
curacy  with  which  Mr.  W.  has  been  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  assert  that 
we  begu  our  labours  with  civility  and  kindness  towards  his  country,  and 
haveoaly  lately  changed  our  tone,  and  joined  its  inveterate  enemies  in  all 
the  eitravagance  of  abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criticism,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  disputed,  was  just — the  volume  containing  very  little  that  was  at 
all  iDleresCiogt  and  a  good  part  of  it  being  composed  in  a  style  very  ill  suited 
for  such  a  publication^ 

Such  are  the  perveraions  of  our  critical  office,  which  Mr.  W.  can  only 
explain  on  the  supposition  of  national  jealousy  and  malice.  As  proofs  of  an 
opposite  dIsposttioD,  we  beg  leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiterated 
praise  of  the  writings  of  Franklin--**to  our  high  and  distinguished  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  *"  The  Federalist "— ^to  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which 
we  have  spoken  ot  the  Jeurnal  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke;  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  the  great  kindness  with  which  we  have  treated  a  certain 
American  pamphlet,  published  at  Philadelphia  and  London  m  1810,  and  of 
whidi  we  shall  ha^e  a  word  to  say  hereafter, — ^though  each  and  all  of  these 
performajiees  touched  much  more  nearly  on  subjects  of  national  contention, 
9Dd  were  br  more  apt  to  provoke  feelings  of  rivalry  than  any  thing  in  the 
PhUosophical  Transactions  or  the  tuneful  pages  of  the  Golumbiad. 

S,  We  cone  now  to  the  ticklish  chapter  of  Manners;  pn  which,  though  we 
kave  said  less  than  on  any  other,  we  suspect,  we  haye  given  more  oiTence, 
— aad«  if  possible,  with  less  reason.    We  may  dispatch  the  lower  orders 
Insl,  before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fiaishion.    The  charge  here  is,  tliat  we 
have  ttigcKtiy  libelled  those  persons,  by  saying,  in  one  place,  that  they  were 
loo  nudi  givei»  to  spirituous  liquors;  in  another,  that  they  were  rudely  in- 
quiiilife;  and  in  a  third,  that  they  were  absurdly  vain  of  their  constitution, 
and  oflct^e  in  boasting  of  it.  Now,  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  making 
these  imputations ;  but  we  find  them  stated  in  the  narrative  of  every  tra- 
veler who  has  Tisited  their  country,  and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better 
writers  «nong  themselves.     We  have  noticed  them,  too,  without  bitterness 
or  insult,  and  generally  in  the  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose  authority 
Ibey  are  stated.     Neitlier  are  the  imputations  themselves  very  grievous,  or 
ai  can  be  thought  to  bespeak  any  great  malignity  in  their  authors.    Their 
laquisilivenesa,  and  the  boast  of  their  freedom,  are  but  excesses  of  laudable 
qnlilies ;  and  intemperance,  though  it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in  itself,  a 
sift  rather  against  prudence  than  morality.    Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended, 
loo,  because  we  have  said,  that  *'  the  people  of  the  Western  States  are  very 
hospitable  lo  strangers — became  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  them, and 
becauA  they  have  always  plenty  of  maizes  and  hams ; "  as  if  this  were  not 
ihemtfaMoi^  otM  bospitaility  among  the  lower  orders  throughout  the  world, 
and  familiarly  applied,  among  ourselves,  to  the  case  of  our  Highlanders  and 
reowle  Irish.    But,  slight  as  these  charges  are,  we  may  admit  that  Mr.  W. 
would  have  had  some  reason  to  complain  if  they  had  included  all  that  we 
have  ever  aakl  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  nation;  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have 
afl  alcNig  been  much  more  careful  to  notice  their  virtues  than  their  faults, 
»d  have  lost  no  fair  opportunity  of  speaking  well  of  them.    In  our  23d 
■naaber,  wehavesaid,  "  The  great  bodyof  the  American  people  is  better  edu- 
taied^  and  more  comfortably  situated,  than  the  bulk  of  an^  European  com- 
iHiiKiay ;  and  possesses  all  the  accomplishments  that  are  any  where  to  be 
fiuoBd  in  persons  of  the  same  occupation  and  condition. "    And,  more  re- 
oently , ' '  The  Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
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dred  of  our  own  countrymen,  in  the  upper  ranks ;  and  quite  as  moral  and 
tifell  edticaied,  in  the  hwer*  Their  virtues  are  such  as  we  ought  to  admire ; 
for  they  are  those  on  which  we  value  ourselves  most  highly."  We  have 
never  said  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this ;  and  if  this  he  to  libel  a  whole 
nation,  and  to  vilify  and  degrade  them  in  comparison  of  ourselves,  we  have 
certainly  been  guilty  of  that  enormity. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  we  have  reatly  said  very  liUle 
about  them,  and  can  scarcely  recollect  having  given  any  positive  opinion  on 
the  subject.  We  have  lately  quoted,  wi^h  warm  approbation.  Captain  Hall's 
strong  and  very  respectable  testimeny  to  their  agreeableness;  and  certainly 
have  never  contradicted  it  on  our  own  authority.  We  have  made,  how- 
ever, certain  hypothetical  and  conjectural  observations,  which,  we  gather 
from  Mr.  W.,  have  given  some  offence— we  must  say,  we  think,  very 
unreasonably.  We  have  said,  for  example,  Iftiat  ''  the  Atnericans  are 
about  as  polished  as  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  of  our  own  countnfmen, 
in  the  upper  ranks."  Is  it  the  reservation  of  this  inconsiderable  fracuon  in 
our  own  favour  that  is  resented?  Why,  our  very  seniority,  we  think, 
might  have  entitled  us  to  this  precedence;  and  we  must  say  that  our 
monarchy—- our  no))ility— our  greater  proportion  of  hereditary  wealth,  and 
our  closer  connexion  with  the  old  civilised  world,  might  have  justified  a 
higher  per-centage.  But  we  will  not  dispute  with  Mr.  W.  even  upon  this 
point.  Let  him  set  down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  score  merely  of 
our  national  partiality ;  and  he  must  estimate  that  element  very  far  indeed 
below  its  ordinary  standard,  if  he  does  not  find  it  sufficient  to  account  for  it 
without  the  supposition  of  intended  insult  or  malignity.  Was  there  aver 
any  great  nation  that  did  not  prefer  its  own  maimers  to  these  of  any  of  its 
neighbours?  or  can  Mr.  W.  produce  another  instance  in  which  it  allow^ 
that  a  rival  came  so  near  as  to  be  within  one  hundredth  of  its  own  ex- 
cellence? 

But  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this.  Understanding  that  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  the  chief  cities  of  America  were  their  opulent 
merchants,  we  conjectured  that  their  society  was  probably  much  of  the  same 
description  with  that  of  Liveipool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow.  And  does 
Mr.  W.  really  think  there  is  any  disparagement  in  this?  Does  he  not  know 
that  these  places  have  been  graced,  for  generations,  by  some  of  the  most 
deserving  and  enlightened  citizens,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished men  that  have  ever  adorned  our  nation?  Does  he  not  know 
that  Adam  Smith,  and  Rieid,  and  Miller,  spent  their  happiest  days  in  Glas- 
gow ;  that  Roscoe  and  Gurrie  illustrated  the  society  of  Liverpool ;  and 
Priestley,  and  Ferria,  and  Darwin,  that  of  Manchester?  The  we^th,  and 
skill,  and  enterprise  of  all  the  places,  are  equally  indisputable;  and  we 
confess  we  are  yet  to  learn  in  which  of  the  elements  of  respectability  they 
can  be  imagined  to  be  inferior  to  New  York,  or  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Review  which  Mr.  W.  has  quoted 
as  insulting  and  vituperatlve-^-for  such  a  construction  of  which  we  confess 
ourselves  still  less  able  to  divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and  very 
earnest  attempt  to  overcome  the  high  monarchical  prejudices  of  a  part  of 
our  own  country  against  the  Americans,  and  notices  this  objection  to  their 
manners  only  collaterally  and  hypothetically.  Mr.  W.  needs  not  be  told 
that  all  courtiers  and  zealots  of  monarchy  innpute  rudeness  and  vulgarity  to 
republicans.  The  French  used  to  describe  an  inelegant  person  as  having 
*'  Les  mani^res  dun  Suisse,  en  Hollande  civilis^;  "—and  the  court  faction 
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ioumg  ouiaelTes  did  oof  omit  this  reproach  when  we  went  to  war  with  the 
AmericuM.  To  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  an  attack,  we  expressed  our- 
selves 10  18iA  as  follows : — 

"  IVcnaplaint  mpeciiag  America  it,  thai  there«re  no  people  of  faabiaor-that  iheir  colamn 
iCS  WMto  its  Coriolhiaii  capital,  or,  io  other  worda.  that  thoae  who  are  rich  and  idle,  hare  not 
yttaumei  so  loag,  or  in  mch  nnmben.  as  to  hare  broaght  to  full  perfection  that  system  of  io- 
IriiiaK  •od  degant  dinipalaoo,  bj  means  of  which  it  has  been  discovered  that  wealth  and 
■ay  Se  most  agreeab^  dispoied  of.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  in  a  oooatry  where 
.  BO  eoart,  no  nobiKtj,  aod  no  monument  or  tradition  of  chiTalfoua  uaafwa,—- aod  where, 
«r,  tbe  fRAlnt  number  of  tfaoee  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  tbemielTes  to  that 
—  by  nsercaiitik  indnstijr,  we  really  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  otherwise ;  we  could 
it,  fbat  tbiB  is  no  lawful  cause  either  for  national  contempt  or  for  natioaal  hostility.  It  is 
^ity  m  tbe  oiriictiiieof  sooisty  among  that  people,  which^  we  lake  it,  can  only  giro  offence 
means  aeqnaintanee ;  and.  while  it  does  us  no  sort  of  harm^  while  it  subsists,  promises, 
k,  very  soon  to  disappear  altogether,  and  no  longer  to  affliot  CTen  our  imagination.  The 
of  iMfindaab  bom  to  tbe  eqoymeot  of  hereditary  wealth  is,  or  at  least  was,  daily  in- 
J  m  ibateoiuitry ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  their  jnultiplication  (with  all  the  models  of  Eu- 
ropean Tfimmml  before  them,  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  frue  government  and  a 
SMcsal  system  rf  fsod  education)  shoofd  fail,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  give  birth  to  a  better 
imm  ef  fum^saf  isa  amd  MoeMp,  and  to  mamters  mare  dign^ed  tmd  refined.  Unless  we 
are  vcsy  mneb  misiofonned,  iodera,  tAeLsymptome  of  such  a  change  ma^  already  be  traced  in  their 
riliea  Tbcir  ycNiihs  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all  the  countries  or  Europe  for  their  improve- 
aeaC;  aad  s|iftfsmi'as  are  oceasionalW  met  vrith,  even  in  these  islands,  which,  with  all  our  pre* 
jodwes^  iw  most  admit,  vrould  do  no  macredit  to  the  best  blood  of  tbe  land  from  which  ibev  orici* 
aafijy— — » 


NoWt  is  Oiere  really  any  matter  of  oflTence  in  this? — In  the  first  place,  is 
it  BOl  subsUaituiUy  tme? — ^in  the  next  place,  is  it  not  knildly  and  respectfully 
staled  t  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  compose  the 
hi^ber  society  of  the  American  cities  have  raised  themselves  to  opulence  by 
eomnereial  pursuits? — and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in  America  alone, 
thkis  not  to  produce  its  usual  efiEects  dpon  the  style  and  tone  of  society  ?  As 
familiwtbecome  old,  and  hereditary  wealth  comes  to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it 
eaimol  but  happen  that  a  change  of  manners  will  take  place ; — and  is  it  an 
insull  to  suppose  thaf  this  diange  will  be  an  improvement?  Surely  they 
be  p^[fbeif  bofli  as  they  are,  and  as  they  are  to  be ;  and,  while  it 
impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is  inevitable,  the  of- 
Bens  to  be,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  for  the  better  1  It  is  impossible, 
we  diiaik,  ttiat  Mr.  W.  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  manners  of  any 
npoD  earth  can  be  so  dignified  and  refined^-or  their  tone  of  con-- 
itibo  and  soeiety  so  good,  when  the  most  figuring  persons  come  into 
tfom  #»  defllL  and  Uie  counting-house,  as  when  they  pass  only 
assembly  to  another,  and  have  had  no  other  study  or  employment 
dieir  youth  up,  fluin  to  render  society  agreeable,  and  to  cultivate  all 
Ments  and  manners  which  give  its  charm  to  polite  conversation.  If 
any  persons  in  America  who  seriously  dispute  die  accuracy  of  these 
we  are  pvatly  confident  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  those  whom 
tke  rest  of  the  country  would  refer  to  in  illustration  of  their  truth.  The 
tmly  polite,  we  are  persuaded,  will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much  as  we 
haTo  staled  it.  The  upstarts  alone  will  contend  for  their  present  perfection. 
If  ve  have  really  been  so  unfortunate  as  ta  give  any  offence  by  our  observa- 
taoos,  we  suspect  that  oflence  will  be  greater  at  New  Orleans  than  at  New 
York,— «iid  not  quite  so  slight  at  New  York  as  at  Philadelphia. 

we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  topic  any  further — ^nor  any  interest 

to  convince  those  who  may  not  be  already  satisfied .  If  Mr .  W.  reall  y 

OS  wrong  in  the  opinions  we  have  now  expressed,  we  are  Willing  for 

to  be  thought  so  :  but  surely  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 

pbosible  grounds  for  those  opinions;  and  surely,  if  we  did  enter^ 
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tain  ihem,  it  was  impossible  to  express  them  in  a  manner  less  offeosiire. 
Wo  did  not  even  recur  to  the  topic  spontaneously — but  occasionally  took 
it  up  in  a  controversy  on  behalf  of  America,,  with  a  party  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen. What  we  said  was  not  addressed  to  America — but  said  q^her; 
and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly  intentions  to  the  people  of  both 
countries. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.    The  manners  of  fashionable 
life,  and  the  rivalry  of  ban  ton  between  one  country  and  another  is,  after 
all,  but  a  poor  affair  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers,  or  affect  the 
peace  of  nations.     Of  what  real  consequence  is  it  to  the  happiness  or  glory 
of  a  country,  how  a  fiew  thousand  idle  people — ^probably  neither  very  vir- 
tuous nor  very  useful — pass  their  time,  or  divert  the  ennui  of  their  inac- 
tivity?    And  men  must  really  have  a  great  propensity  to  hate  each  other, 
when  it  is  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  quarrel,  that  the  rich  deiost^vres 
of  one  country  are  accused  of  not  knowing  how  to  get  through  tlieir  day  so 
cleverly  as  those  of  another.   Manners  alter  from  age  to  age,  and  from  coun- 
try to -country ;  and  much  is  at  all  times  arbitrary  and  conventional  in  thai 
which  is  esteemed  the  best.   What  pleases  and  amuses  each  people  the  most, 
is  the  best  for  that  people  :  and,  where  states  are  tolerably  equal  in  power 
and  wealth,  a  great  and  irreconcilable  diversity  is  often  maintained  with 
suitable  arrogance  and  inflexibility,  and  no  common  standard  recognised  or 
dreamed  of.     The  bon  ton  of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of  affinity,  we  suppose,  with 
the  bon  ton  of  Paris;  and  that  of  Constantinople  but  little  resemblance  to 
either.     The  difference,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete  within  the  limits  of 
£urope;  but  it  is  sufficiently  great,  to  show  the  folly  of  being  dogmatical  or 
intolerant  upon  a  subject  so  incapable  of  being  r^uced  to  principle.    The 
French  accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality,  and  we  accuse  them  of  monk«y 
tricks  and  impertinence.    The  good  company  of  Rome  would  be  much  at 
a  loss  for  amusement  at  Amsterdam;  and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid.    The 
manners  of  America,  then,  are  probably  the  best  for  America;  but,  for  thai 
very  reason,  they  are  not  the  b^st  for  us.     And  when  we  hinted  that  they 
probably  might  be  improved,  we  spoke  with  reference  to  the  European 
standard,  and  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  strangers,  to  whom  that  stan- 
dard alone  was  familiar.     When  their  circumstances,  and  the  structure  of 
their  society,  come  to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their  manners  will  be 
more  like — and  they  will  suit  better  with  those  altered  drciimstaaees. 
When  the  fabric  has  reached  its  utmost  elevation,  the  Corinthian  capital 
may  be  added  :  for  the  present,  the  Doric  is  perhaps  mofre  suitable;  and.  If 
the  style  be  kept  pure,  we  are  certain  it  will  be  equally  graceful. 

A.  It  only  remains  to  notice  what  is  said  with  regard  to  negro  slavery ;  and 
on  this  we  shall  be  very  short.  We  have  no  doubt  spoken  very  warmly  on 
the  subject  in  one  of  our  late  numbers; — but  Mr.  W.  must  have  read  what 
we  there  said,  with  a  jaundiced  eye  indeed ,  if  he  did  not  see  that  our  wannlh 
proceeded,  not  from  any  animosity  against  the  people  among  whom  this 
miserable  institution  existed,  but  against  the  institution  itself— and  was  maini  y 
excited  by  the  contrast  that  it  presented  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upon 
which  it  was  so  strangely  engrafted ; — ^thus  appearing 

^  Like  a  stain  upon  a  ypstal's  robe, 


The  worse  for  what  it  soils.** 


Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other  nations  to  hate  and  despise  Ame- 
rica for  this  practice;  but  upon  the  ^merieans  tketnsehe^  to  wipe  away 
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(his  foul  bbt  from  thoir  character.  We  have  a  hundred  limeg  used  the  same 
laoguage  lo  oor  own  eountrymeu-^ud  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade;-^aDd  M.  W.  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  many  pious  and  excellent  ci- 
tizens of  his  own  country  have  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms  with 
regard  to  this  very  institution.  As  to  his  recriminations  on  Elngland,  we 
shiB  explain  to  Mr.  W.  immediately,  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tmo  between  us;  and,  though  nobody  can  regret  more  than  we  do  the  do- 
mestic slavery  of  our  West  India  islands,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  represent  the 
difficulties  of  the  abolition  as  at  all  panilel  in  the  case  of  America.  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out,  that,  without  slav«s,  those  islands  could  not 
be  maintained ;  and,  independent  of  private  interests,  the  trade  of  England 
cannot  afford  to  part  with  them.  But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  great  and  comparatively  tempeiate  regions  over  which  the  American 
filavery  exteods,  would  be  deserted,  if  all  their  inhabitants  were  free — or 
even  that  they  would  be  permanently  less  populous  or  less  productive?  We 
are  p»fectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  immediate  emancipation  of  all  those 
who  are  now  in  slavery  might  be  attended  with  frightful  disorders,  as  well 
as  intolerable  Tosses;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recommended  any 
such  measure  :  but  we  must  repeat,  that  it  is  a  crime  and  a  shame,  that 
the  freest  nation  on  the  earth  should  keep  a  million  and  a  half  of  fellow- 
eralures  in  chains,  within  the  very  territory  and  sanctuary  of  their  free- 
dom ;  and  should  see  them  multiplying  from  day  to  day,  without  thinking 
of  any  provision  for  their  ultimate  liberation.  When  we  say  this,  we  are 
br  from  doubting  that  there  are  many  amiable  and  excellent  individuals 
among  the  slave  proprietors.  •  There  were  many  such  among  the  unpor- 
tea  oC  skives  ia  our  West  Indies ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed 
traffic  was  a  crime— and  it  was  so  called  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  and 
with  general  assent,  year  after  year,  in  Parliament,  without  any  one  ever 
imngiaing  that  this  imported  a  personal  attack  on  those  individuals,  far  less 
a  blot  vspom  the  nation  which  tolerated  and  legalised  their  proceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  for  a  great  deal  of  cu- 
rious, and*  to  us,  original  information,  as  to  the  history  of  the  American 
fbve  trade,  and  die  measures  pursued  by  the  different  states  with  regard 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  From  which  we  learn,  among  other  things; 
thai  so  early  as  1767,  the  legislature  of  Massachussets  brought  in  a  bill 
far  ]»rolubiting  the  importation  of  negroes  into  that  province,  which  was  re- 
jetted  by  the  British  governor,  in  consequence  of  express  instructions  ;•— and 
ano&er  in  i77A  shared  the  same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that  in  1776,  two 
yean  before  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Somerset  in  England,  the  courts  of 
the  same  distingnishod  province  decided,  upon  solemn  argument,  that  no 
persaoeould  be  held  in  slavery  within  their  jurisdiction:  and  awarded  not 
ady  their  freedom,  but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a  variety  of  negro 
smtocs.  These,  indeed,  are  fair  subjects  of  pride  and  exultation ;  and  we 
hail  Iheni,  without  grudging,  as  brigfit  trophies  in  the  annals  of  the  Stetes 
to  whidi  they  relate.  But  do  not  their  glories  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  those 
who  harre  refused  to  follow  the  example--«nd  may  we  not  now  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  the  guilt  and  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  as  their  own  countrymen 
praised  and  boasted  of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years  ago? 

learn  also  from  Mr.  W. ,  that  Virginia  abolished  the  foreign  slave 
iTMie  so  early  as  1778 — Pennsylvania  in  1780— Massachussets  in  1787-^ 
imd  Coooecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  1788.  It  was  finally  interdicted  by 
the  Genetal  Congress  in  179A;  and  made  punishable  as  a  crime,  seven 
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yean  before  thai  measure  was  adopted  in  England.  We  have  great  j)left- 
•ure  in  stating  these  facts.  But  they  all  appear  to  us  not  only  incoD- 
gruous  ^ith  Uie  permanent  existence  of  slavery,  but  as  indicating  ihm 
very  feelings  with  regard  to  it  which  we  have  been  so  severely  blamed  for 
expressing.  / 

We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W-'a  charges.  Our  readers,  we  fear, 
have  been  for  some  time  tired  of  it:  and,  indeed,  we  have  felt  all  along, 
that  there  was  somelhing  absurd  in  answering  gravely  to  such  an  aeco- 
salion.  If  any  regular  reader  of  our  Review  could  be  of  opinion  that  we 
were  hostile  to  America,  and  desirous  of  fomenting  hostility  betweea  her 
and  this  country,  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  he  would  change  that  opi- 
nion for  any  thing  we  have  now  been  saying.  But  Mr.  W.'s  book  may  foil 
into  the  hands  of  many,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  to  wliom  our  writings 
are  but  little  known ;  and  the  imputations  it  contains  may  become  known 
to  many  who  never  enquire  into  their  grounds.  On  such  persons,  the  state- 
ments we  have  now  made  may  produce  some  impression — and  the  spirit  in 
which  tlhsy  are  made  perhaps  still  more.  Our  labour  wiU  qo^  have  been 
in  vain»  if  there  are  any  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  with  a 
better  opinion  of  their  trans-Atlantic  brethren,  and  ajt  increased  desire  to 
live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 

There  still  remains  behind  a  fair  moiety  of  Mr.  W.'s  book ;  containing 
bis  recriminations  on  England— his  exposition  of  '*her  sores  and  blotches" 
— and  bis  retort  courteous  for  all  the  abuse  which  {ler  writers»have  been 
pouring  on  his  country  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  task,  we  should 
Hunk,  must  have  been  rather  an  afOicting  one  to  a  man  of  much  moral 
sensibility  :-^ut  it.  is  gone  through  very  resolutely,  and  with  manelloQs 
indoslry.  The  learned  author  has  not  only  ransacked  forgotten  histories 
and  files  of  old  newspapers  in  search  of  disreputable  transactions  and  de- 
grading crimes---but  has  groped  for  the  materials  of  our  dishonour  among 
the  fiUh  of  Dr.  Oolquhoun's  Collections,  ai|d  the  Reports  of  our  Prison  and 
Police  Committees — culled  vituperative  ei^aggerations  from  the  record  of 
angry  debates-Hmd  produced,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  excess  o( 
our  guilt  and  misery,  the  fervid  declamations  of  moralists  exhofling  to 
amendment,  or  of  satirists  endeavouring  to  deter  from  vice.  Provincial  mis- 
government  from  Ireland  to  Hindostan-— cruel  amusementsr-iocreasing 
pauperism — disgusting  brutality — shameful  ignorance— perversion  of  law 
—grinding  taxation — brutal  debauchery,  and  many  other  traits  equally  at- 
tractive, are  all  heaped  together,  as  the  characteristics  of  English  society; 
and  unsparingly  illustrated  by  'Moose  extracts  from  English  Journals/'— 
quotations  from  Espriella's  Letters — and  selections  from  the  Parliamentaiy 
Debates.  Accustomed,  as  we  have  long  been,  to  mark  the  vices  and  mise- 
ries of  our  countrymen,  we  really  cannot  say  that  we  recognise  any  likeness 
in  this  distorted  representation ;  whidi  exhibits  our  flair  England  as  one 
great  Lazar-house  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease— one  hideous  and 
bloated  mass  of  sin  and  suffering— one  festering  heap  of  corruption,  infectiog 
the  wholesome  air  which  breathes  upon  it,  and  diiFusing  all  around  the  con- 
tagion and  the  terror  of  its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  argue  against  the  truth  or  the  justice  of 
this  picture  of  our  country ;  which  we  can  assure  Mr.  W.  we  contemplate 
with  pHerfect  calmness  and  equanimity :  but  we  are  tempted  to  set  against 
it  the  judgment  of  another  foreigner,  with  whom  he  cannot  complain  of 
being  confronted,  aqd  whose  authority  at  this  moment  stands  higher,  per- 
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hafiB  mth  the  whole  civilifled  world,  than  that  of  any  other  iadividual.  We 
allude  to  Madame  deSta^l — and  to  the  splendid  testimony  she  has  borne  to 
Ihe  character  and  happiness  of  the  English  nation,  in  her  last  admirable  book 
on  the  reToluGon  of  her  own  country.  But  we  have  spoken  of  this  work 
so  lately,  in  oar  number  for  September,  1818,  that  we  shall  not  now  recall 
the  atteoUon  of  our  readers  to  it,  further  .than  by  this  general  reference. 
We  rather  wish  to  lay  before  them  an  American  authority. 

In  a  work  of  great  merit,  entitled  "A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Dispo- 
sitions off  Ihe  French  Government/'  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1810,  and 
which  attracted  much  notice,  both  there  and  in  this  country,  the  author,  hi 
a  strain  of  great  eloqaenee  and  powerful  reasoning,  exhorts  his  country  to 
eonnnon  cause  with' England  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  she  wad 
engiged  with  the  giant  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  points  ont  the  many 
in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  two  countries  that  in- 
Tiled  Hiena  U>  a  cordial  alliance.  He  was  well  aware,  too,  of  the  distinction 
we  have  endearoured  to  point  out  between  the  court,  an  the  Tory  rulers 
of  the  stale,  and  the  body  of  our  people :  and,  after  observing  that  the  Arae- 
fieaa  govenment,  by  following  his  councils,  might  retrieve  the  character 
of  tfaev^oomitry,  he  adds,  '''They  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  seconded  by  an 
entire  correapondeoce  of  feeling,  not  only  on  our  part,  but  on  that  of  the 
People  of  England — ^whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or  illiberal  pre-* 
jodiM,  of  the  British  MinMry;" — and,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  gives 
an  ample  and  g^wing  description  of  the  character  and  condition  of  that 
Rnghiid  of  wbidi  we  have  just  seen  so  lamentable  a  representation.  The 
wlMle  paange  is  too  long  for  insertion ;  but  the  following  extracts  will  afford 
a  anBwipnl  secimen  of  its  tone  and  tenor : — 


**  A  pcoEuly  muenUoe  chancier,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  feelioff,  are  oommnoicated  to  all 
""       '  "^  the  abondanee  which  prerailii  eo  UDiTenaHy. — the  conaciouraess  of  equal 

of  power  mhI  fane  to  whieh  the  nation  hat  attained,— and  the  beauty  ancf  lo- 

ioi  onder  a  climate  hii^hly  faToumble  to  the  animal  .econoBiy.    The  dignity  of 

inadlence, — ^the  nibordtoaiion  of  the  poor  without  servility.    Their  freedom  it 

both  from  the  daaRcra  of  popukr  licentiounieai,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  aa* 

■atjnaal  pride  Jeade  to  national  sympathy,  and  is  built  viptm  the  moetksitimateof 

-a  senee  of  pre-eminent  merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious  annals. 

**  Wkslever  may  be  the  representations  of  those  who,  with  little  knowledge^  of  facts,  and  still 

ban  sMB^enn  er  impartialiiy  of  judgment,  aftet  to  deplore  the  condition  of  Bnfrland,— -it  is 

ntisitbiUns  ime,  ibat  there -does  not  exist,  and  nerer  has  existed  elsewhere,  so  beautiful  and  per- 

fcet  a  taoM  of  vablic  and  private  posperity, — so  magnificent,  end  at  the  same  time,  so  solid  a 

1  bappiness  and  national  gnndeur.    Iptiif  thi*  Just  tribute  of  admiration  with 

isirv,  €u  ii  i»  to  m9  in  tM  Ught  of  an  atonemeni  for  tko  errora  and  pr^fudiceo^ 

Ilahimrod,  on  tAis  Mutject^  btfore  lei^oyed  tho  advantage  of  a  pertonal  expo- 

saSdenoe  of  nearly  two  years  in  that  country, — dnring  whicn  period,  I  Ttsited  and 

every  part  of  it,'— with  no  other  view  or  pursuit  than  that  of  obtaining  correct  in- 

■lisa,  and,  I  may  add,  with  previous  studies  well  fitted  to  promote  my  object, — convinced  me 

I  bn^  beew  egremraidv  deceived.    I  saw  no  instances  of  mdividual  oppression,  and  scarcely 

fcl  mnmrftnA  that  wbicb  bdoogs,  under  any  circomstances  of  oor  being,  to  the  infirmitf 

i 
of  England  is  confessedly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
of  those  «bo  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  inoontestably  prefer- 
of  tbeaanw  dass  in  any  other  section  of  Europe.  An  inexhaustible  source  of  ad- 
I  ddight  is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  well  as  richness  and  fniitfulness  of  their 
the  cSectM  of  which  are  heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks  and  noble  mansions  of  the 
pvvpriefors:  by  picluresque  gardens  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  disposed  with  the  most 
tc  taste ;  and  by  Gothic  remains  no  less  admirable  in  their  .Htruoture  than  venerable  for  their 
aat^oifv.  The  neat  cottage,  the  substantial  fann-hoa«e,  the  splendid  villa,  are  constantly  rising 
m  Ac  aagbf ,  snrroiiaded  by  the  most  choice  and  poetical  attributes  of  the  laodifcape.  The  vision 
ii  amt  saore  deigbtfuJly  recreated  by  the  rural  scenery»  than  the  moral  sense  is  gratified,  and  the 
^ibf  iiiiilini:  elevated  by  the  institutions  of  this  great  countij.  The  first  and  continued  exchuna- 
tea  of  an  Aacnean  who  coatemphites  them  with  unbiassed  judgment,  is— 

Salv«,  magna  Parent  fmgum,  Saturnia  tellus, 
virAm. 
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'  "  It  appeara  something  ttot  less  than  impious  to  desire  the  ruin  of  tkss  people,  when  yoit 
▼iew  the  height  to  which  they  have  carried  the  comforts,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  onr 
species :  the  extent  and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity ;  their  skill  in  the  mechauie  arts. 
b>  the  improvement  of  which  alone,  they  have  oonferrad  inestimable  iMseflts  on  mankind ;  the 
masculine  morality,  and  the  lofty  &en8e  of  independence,  the  sober  and  ratibn&I  piety  which  are 
found  in  all  classes;  their  impartial,  decorous  and  able  administration  of  a  code  of  Uiws,  than  which 
none  more  just  and  perfect  has  ever  been  in  operation ;  their  seminaries  of  edueatioa  yieldinf;  more 
solid  and  profitable  instruction  than  any  other  whatever ;  their  eminence  in  literature  and  aoaenoe — 
the  urbanify  and  learning  of  their  |)iivile^ed  orders — their  deliberative  assemblies^  ilhistrated  by  ao 
man]^  profound  statesmen,  and  briHianl  oraton.  It  is  worse  than  ingratitude  in  us  not  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  present  struggle,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  from  them  we  derive  the 
principal  merit  qfour  oitn  character — the  best  ofouroum  inttituHons-^hs  sources  of  our 
kightsst  enjoyments^-VM^  the  light  of  Freedom  itse(f,  which,  if  they  should  be  destroyco,  will 
not  long  shea  its  radiance  over  this  country.*' 

What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of  the  country  he  has  so  laboored 
to  degrade? — and  what  will  our  readers  say»  when  (hey  are  told  that  Mr. 
Walsh  himself  is  the  author  of  this  picture  I 

So,  however^  the  fact  unquestipnably  stands.— *The  hook  from  wMcb  we 
have  made  the  preceding  extracts  ^was  written  and  published  in  1810,  hy  the 
very  same  individual  who  has  now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the 
volume  which  lies  before  us, — and  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  with 
extreme  severity  of  the  inconsiaimciee  he  has  detected  in  our  Review  1  — 
That  some  discordant  or  irreconcilable  opinions  should  be  Sound  in  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or  forty  individuals  under 
no  eflective  control,  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  pardoned,  we  should  think, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  liberality.    But  such  a  transmutation  of  senti- 
ineiils  on  the  same  identical  subject — such  a  reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same 
identical  head,  we  confess  has  never  before  come  under  our  observation ; 
and  is  parallel  to  nothing  that  we  can  recollect,  but  the  memorable  trans- 
formation o(  Bottom,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     Nine  years,  to 
be  sure,  had  intervened  between  the  first  and  the  second  publication.    Bui 
all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which  is  so  diligently  developed  in  the  last 
had  been  contracted  before  the  first  was  thought  of;  and  all  the  injuries, 
and  provocations  too,  by  which  the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become  a 
duty.    Mr.  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810,  how  England  had  behaved  tohw 
American  colonies  before  the  war  of  independence,  and  in  what  spirit  she 
bad  begun  and  carried  on  that  war:— -our  poor-rates  and  taxes,  our  bull— 
bailings  and  swindlings,  were  then  nearly  as  visible  as  now.    Mr.  Col— 
quhoim  had,  before  that  time,  put  forth  his  Political  Estimate  ot  our  prosti— 
tutes  and  pickpockets ;  and  the  worthy  laureate  his  authentic  Letters  on 
the  bad  state  of  our  parliaments  and  manufactures.    Nay,  the  Edinburgh 
Review  had  committed  the  worst  of  those  offences  which  now  make  hatred 
to  England  the  duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and  had  expressed  lilUo  of  that 
zeal  for  her  friendship  which  appears  in  its  subsequent  numbers.     The 
Reviews  of  the  American  Transactions,  and  Mr.  Barlow *s  Epic,  of  Adams's 
Letters,  and  Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  before  this  time— and  but 
very  few  of  the  articles  in  which  the  future  greatness  of  that  country  is  pre— 
dieted,  and  her  singular  prosperity  extolled. 

llow  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  Mr.  W.  should  have  taken  such  a 
favourable  view  of  our  state  and  merits  in  1810,  and  so  very  different  a  one 
in  1819?  There  is  but  one  explanation  that  occurs  to  us. — Mr.  W.,  as 
appears  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  had  been  originally  very  much  of  the 
opinion  to  which  he  has  now  returned ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  considers  the 
tribute  of  admiration  which  he  there  offers  to  our  excellence,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  errors  and  prejudices  under  which  he  laboured  till  he  came 
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imoDg  iit,-^-aod  hints  prelty  plainly,lhat  he  had  formerly  been  ungratefkil 
cnou)^  lo  disown  all  obligation  to  our  race,  and  impious  enough  even  to 
wish  for  our  ruin.  .  Now,  from  the  tenor  of  the  work  before  us,  compared 
with  these  passages,  it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  has  just 
reigpted  into  those  damnable  heresies  which  we  fear  are  epidemic  in  his 
part  of  the  couotry — and  from  which  nothing  is  so  likely  to  deliver  him,  as 
a  nepetitioo  of  the  saioe  remedy  by  which  they  were  formerly  removed. 
Let  bim  oonie  again  then  to  EogLand,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  second  course 
of  **  personal  experience  and  observation" — ^let  him  make  another  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  and  observe  whether  his  faith  is.  not  restored  and  conBrmed 
—let  him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  oWn  world,  visit  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  in 
the  old  land,  and  see  whether  he  can  there  abjure  the  friendship  of  their 
other  children?  If  he  will  venture  himself  among  us  for  another  two  years' 
resideoce,  we  can  promise  him  ttiat  he  will  find  in  substance  the  same  Eng- 
land thai  be  left  :*-*our  laws  and  our  landscapes*-our  industry  and  urbanity; 
*^^)iir  cbaritaBB,  onr  learning,  and  oor  personal  beauty,  he  will  find  unal- 
lored  ajid  unimpaired ;  -r^nd  we  think  we  can  even  engage,  that  he  shall 
fiiidalsoa  ilill  greater  "correspondenceof  feeling  in  the  body  of  our  people,** 
and  ool  a  less  dispo6ili<m  to  welcome  an  accomplished  stranger  who  comes 
to  gel  rid  of  errors  and  prejudices,  and  to  learn---or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach 
— the  great  lessons  of  a  generous  and  indulgent  philanthropy. 

We  have  done,  however,  with  this  topic.  We  have  a  considerable 
conieoipt  for  the  ofptmentum  ad  haminem  in  any  case-— and  have  no 
desire  lo  ui^e  it  any  further  at  present.  Jhe  truth  is,  that  neither  of  ^ 
Mr.  W.  s  portraitures  of  us  appears  to  be  very  accurate.  We  are  painted 
em  len  in  the  one,  and  en  laid  in  the  other.  The  particblar  traits  in  each 
inay  be  given  wilh  tolerable  truth — ^biit  the  whole  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
ueilher;  and  it  will  not  even  do  to  take  them  togetlier — any  more  than  it 
would  do  to  make  a  correct  likeness,  by  patching  or  compounding  together 
a  ilallering  portrait  and  a  raonstrons  caricature.-~-We  have  but  a  word  or 
two,  indeed,  to  add  on  the  general  subject,  before  we  take  a  final  farewell 
of  this  discussion. 

We  admit  that  many  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  made  against 
our  country  are  justly  made,  and  that  for  many  of  the  things  with  which  he 
lu»  wproached  us  there  is  just  cause  of  reproach.     It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  do  otherwise,  considering  that  it  is  from  our  pages 
ihaV  be  haa  on  many  occasioiis  borrowed  the  charge  and  the  reproach.    If 
be  had  stated  them,  therefore,  with  any  degree  of  fairness  or  temper,  and 
bad  not  announced  that  they  were  brought  forward  as  incentives  to  hostility 
and  national  alienation,  we  should  have  been  so  far  from  complaining  of 
bim^  that  we  should  have  been  heartily  thankfol  for  the  services  of  such  an 
aiailiary  in  our  holy  war  against  vice  and  corruption,  and  rejoiced  to  ob- 
tain the  testimony  of  an  impartial  observer  in  corroboration  of  our  own 
tamest  admonitions.    Even  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  ex- 
puutjoo  of  our  infirmities  will  rather  do  good  than  harm,  so  far  as  it  pro^ 
dncea  any  eflect  at  all  in  this  country.     Among  our  national  vices,  we  have 
I    long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  overweening  opinion  of  our  own  imiversal 
'    superiority ;  and  though  it  really  does  not  belong  to  America  to  reproach  us 
«illi  iUstauil,  and  thou^  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.'s  charge 
«^  iure  very  greatly  to  weakea  his  authority,  still  such  an  alarming  cata- 
I  i-uc  of  our  ftults  and  (allies  may  have  some  effect  as  a  wholesome  morlw 
Tication  of  our  vanity,     it  is  with  a  view  to  ilB  probable  effect  m  his  own 
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country,  aod  to  his  avowal  of  the  effect  he  wishes  it  to  produce  there,  tbal 
we  consider  it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation;  and  therefore  beg  leave  to 
make  one  or  two  very  short  remarks  on  its  manifest  injustice,  and  indeed 
absurdity,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  and  that  great  majority  of  the 
country  whom  we  believe  to  concur  in  our  sentiments.     The  object  of  this 
violent  invective  on  England  is  twofold;  and  we  really  do  not  know  under 
which  aspect  it  is  most  reprehensible.     It  is,  firtti  to  repress,  if  possible, 
the  invectives  which  we,  it  seems,  have  been  making  on  America ;  and  ae- 
candljf,  to  excite  there  a  spirit  of  animosity,  to  meet  and  I:^venge  that  which 
those  invectives  are  said  to  indicate  here.    And  this  is  the  shape  of  the  ar- 
gument : — ^What  right  have  you  to  abuse  us  for  keeping  and  whipping 
slaves,  when  you  yourselves  whip  your  soldiers,  and  were  so  slow  to  give 
up  your  slave  trade,  and  use  your  subjects  so  ill  in  India  and  Ireland?  or. 
What  right  have  you  to  call  our  Marshall  a  dull  historian,  when  you  have 
a  Belsham  and  a  GifTord,  who  are  still  duller?  Now,  though  this  argument 
would  never  show  that  whipping  slaves  was  a  right  thing,  or  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  not  a  dull  writer,  it  might  be  a  very  smart  and  embarrassing  retort 
to  those  among  us  who  had  defended  our  slave  trade,  or  our  military  flog- 
gings, or  our  treatment  of  Ireland  and  India ;  or  who  had  held  out  Messrs. 
Belsham  and  Giflbrd  as  pattern  historians,  and  ornaments  of  our  national  li- 
terature.    But  what  meaning  or  effect  can  it  have,  when  addressed  to  those 
who  have  always  testified  against  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  the  prac- 
tices complained  of,  and  who  have  treated  the  Ultra-Whig  and  the  Ultra- 
Tory  historian  with  equal  scoqi  and  reproach?    IVe  have  a  right  to  cen- 
sure crueltv  and  dullness  abroad,  because  we  have  censured  them  with  more 
and  more  Irequent  severity  at  home ;  and  their  home  existence,  though  it 
may  prove  indeed  that  our  censures  have  not  yet  been  effectual  in  producing 
amendment,  can  afford  no  sort  of  reason  for  not  extending  them  where  they 
might  be  more  attended  to. 

We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thought  worthy  of  blame  in  Ame- 
rica, without  any  express  reference  to  parallel  cases  in  England,  or  any  in- 
vidious comparison.     Their  books  we  have  criticised  just  as  we  should  have 
done  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  in  speaking  more  generally  of  their 
literature  and  manners,  we  have  rather  brought  them  into  competition  with 
those  of  Europe  in  general,  than  those  of  our  country  in  particular.    When 
we  have  made  any  comparative  estimate  of  our  own  advantages  and  theirs, 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  it  has  been  far  ottener  in  their  favour  than 
against  them ;  and,  after  repeatedly  noticing  their  preferable  condition  as 
to  taxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment,  public  economy,  fre^om  of 
publication,  and  many  other  points  of  paramount  importance,  it  surely  was 
but  fair  that  we  should  notice,  in  their  turn,  those  merits  or  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  be  claimed  for  ourselves,  and  bring  into  view  our 
superiority  in  eminent  authors,  and  the  extinction  and  annihilation  of  slavery 
in  every  part  of  our  realm. 

We  would  also  remark,  that  while  we  have  thus  praised  America  far 
more  than  we  have  blamed  her,  and  reproached  ourselves  far  more  bitterly 
than  we  have  ever  reproached  her,  Mr.  W.,  while  he  affects  to  be  merely 
following  our  example,  has  heaped  abuse  on  us  without  one  grain  of  com- 
mendation, and  praised  his  own  country  extravagantly,  without  admitting 
one  fault  or  Imperfection.  Now,  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retorting  the  pro- 
ceedings even  of  the  "  Quarterly;"  for  they  have  occasionally  given  some 
praise  to  America,  and  have  constantly  spoken  ill  enough  of  the  paupers. 
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and  radieab,  and  refonners  of  EoglaDcl.  Bat  as  to  us,  and  the  great  body 
ofthenadoD  which  thinks  with  us,  it  is  a  proceeding  without  the  colour  of 
justice,  or  the  shadow  of  apology ;  and  is  not  a  less  flagrant  indication  of  im- 
patieoee  or  bad  hamour,  than  the  marvellous  assumption  which  runs  through 
the  whole  argument,  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  insult  and  an  injury  to  find 
w^JkuU  with  any  thing  in  America,  must  necessarily  proceed  from  na- 
tJDoai  spite  and  animosity,  and  afibrds,  whether  true  or  false,  sufficient 
letsofl  for  endeaTouring  to  excite  a  corresponding  animosity  against  our 
nation.  Such,  howeyer,  is  the  scope  and  plan  of  Mr.  W.'s  whole  work. 
WheaeTer  be  thinks  that  his  country  has  been  erroneously  accused,  he 
points  out  the  error  with  sufficient  keenness  and  asperity ;  but  when  he  is 
aware  that  the  imputation  is  just  and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  his 
rebuke  or  reoreC  to  those  of  her  foreign  censors,  he  turns  fiercely  and  vin- 
dictively CO  the  parallel  infirmities  of  this  country,  as  if  those  also  had  not 
beeniBarked  with  reprobation ;  and  without  admitting  that  the  censure  was 
meiited,  or  hoping  that  it  might  work  amendment,  complains  in  the  bit- 
terest terms  of  malignity,  and  rouses  his  country  to  revenge  I 

Which,  dieo,  we  would  ask,  is  the  most  fair  and  reasonable,  or  which 
the  most  troly  patriotic? — ^We,  who,  admitting  our  own  manifold  faults 
and  carmptions,  testifying  loudly  against  them,  and  feeling  grateful  to  any 
UxeigBL  aiuiliary  who  will  help  us  to  reason,  to  rail,  or  to  shame,  our 
ooantrymieii  out  of  them,  are  willing  occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  assist- 
aooa  to  others,  and  speak  freely  and  fairly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
bnlts  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merits,  of  all  who  may  be  in 
any  way  affected  by  our  observations ;— -or  Hr.  Walsh,  who  wjll  admit  no 
fanll  IB  his  own  country,  and  no  good  qualities  in  ours^-sets  down  the  more 
eitfiBBve  of  our  domestic  crimes  to  their  corresponding  objects  abroad,  to 
theseoKof  national  rancour  and  partiality ;  and  can  find  no  better  use  for 
their  matoal  admonitions,  which  should  lead  to  mutual  amendment  or  ge- 
oerous  emulation,  than  to  improve  them  into  occasions  of  mutual  animosity 
and  deliberate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited  blame  from  the  mouth  of  a 
straager— this  still  more  extraordinary  abstinence  from  any  hint  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  error  on  the  part  of  her  intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  re- 
naaikable  not  to  call  for  some  observation ; — and  we  think  we  can  see  in  it 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  republican  govern- 
OMnt.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  sovereigns  in  general,  that  they  are  fed  with 
flaHery  till  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth,  and  come  to  resent,  as  the  bit- 
tereit  ofall  offences,  any  insinuation  of  their  errors,  or  intimation  of  their 
daa^en.  But  of  all  sovereigns,  the  sovereign  people  is  most  obnoxious  to 
this  corruption,  and  most  fatally  injured  by  its  prevalence.  In  America, 
every  thing  depends  on  their  sufirages  and  their  favour  and  support ;  and 
aoeoidingly  it  would  appear,  that  they  are  pampered  with  constant  adulation, 
froai  the  rival  suitors  for  their  favour — so  that  no  one  will  venture  to  tell 
them  of  their  faults ;  and  moralists,  even  of  the  austere  character  of  Mr.  W. , 
dare  not  venture  to  whisper  a  svUable  to  their  prejudice.  It  is  thus,  and 
ihgs  only,  that  we  can  account  for  the  strange  sensitiveness  which  seems  to 
prevail  among  them  on  the  lightest  sound  .of  disapprobation,  and  for  the 
aenmony  with  which,  what  would  pass  any  where  else  for  very  mild  admo- 
aitioos  are  repelled  and  resented.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  nothing  can 
be  ID  injurious  to  the  character  either  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  as  this 
constant  cockering  of  praise;  and  that  the  want  of  any  native  censor  make^ 
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it  more  a  duty  for  the  moralists  of  other  countries  to  take  them  under  their 
charge,  and  let  them  know  now  and  then  what  other  people  say  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr.  W.  in  good  humour ; — but  we  must  say 
that  we  rather  wish  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  work  he  has  begun— at  least 
if  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  this.  Nor  is  it  so  much 
to  his  polemic  and  vindictive  tone  that  we  object,  as  this  tendency  to  adu- 
lation, this  passionate  vapouring  rhetorical  style  of  amplifying  and  exaggerat- 
ing the  felicities  of  his  country.  In  point  of  talent  and  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry, we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task — 
(though  we  must  tell  him  that  he  does  not  write  so  well  now  as  when  he  left 
England) — ^but  do  man  will  ever  write  a  book  of  authority  on  the  institutions 
and  resources  of  his  country  who  does  not  add  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  cen- 
sor to  those  of  a  palriotr— or  rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  patriotism,  is  that  which  prefers  his  coun- 
try's good  to  its  JhvouTt  and  is  more  directed  to  reform  its  vices,  than  to 
cheri&  the  pride  of  its  virtues.  With  foreign  nations,  too,  this  tone  of 
fondness  and  self-admiration  is  always  suspected,  and  most  commonly  ridi- 
culous—while the  calm  and  steady  claims  of  merit  that  are  intersperscnl 
with  acknowledgments  of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  raise  the 
estimation  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  country. 

And  now  we  must  it  length  close  this  very  long  article — ^the  very  length 
and  earnestness  of  which,  we  hope,  will  go  some  way  to  satisfy  our  Ameri- 
can brethren  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  their  good  opinion,  and  the 
anxiety  we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from  being  aggravated  hj 
a  misapprehension  of  our  sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  of  that  great  body  of 
the  English  nation  of  which  we  are  here  the  organ.  In  what  we  have  now 
written,  there  may  be  much  that  requires  explanation— and  much  we  fear 
that  is  liable  to  misconstruction.  T%tf  spirii  in  which  it  is  written,  however, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood.  We  cannot  descend  to  little  cavils 
and  altercations ;  and  have  no  leisure  to  maintain  a  controversy  ahout  words 
and  phrases.  We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  and  afifection  for  the  free  people 
of  America ;  and  we  mean  honestly  to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  of  the  better 
part  of  our  own  country.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  extensive  drcutefioo 
of  our  Journal  in  that  great  country,  and  the  importance  that  is  there  at- 
tached to  it.  But  we  should  be  und^rving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could  submit 
to  seek  it  by  any  mean  practices,  either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimulation ;  and 
feel  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  only  best  deserve,  but  isiost  surely  oblatD, 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by  speaking  freely 
what  we  sincerely  think  of  them, — ^and  treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat 
that  nation  to  which  we  are  hare  accused  of  being  too  favourable. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. * 

M.  Mounier,  ''a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue,  "according  to  the  great  anli- 
revolutionary  writer  of  this  country,  the  antagonist  of  Mirabeau,  and  the 
popular  president  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard 
upon  thecauses  of  the  French  revolution.    He  was  not  only  a  witness,  but 

*  Mouoier,  De rioSueACc (]«■  Philoiopliei  Mr  ki  R^Tolotion  de Prance.--Vol.  L  p.  I.  October, 
1802. 
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an  aclor,  in  thoso scenes,  of  the  origin  of  which  he  is  treating;  and  must 
Iherelove  have  felt  in  himself,  or  observed  in  others,  the  influence  of  every  . 
principle Ibat  really  contributed  to  their  production.  His  testimony,  il  may 
also  be  oteenred,  is  now  given,  after  ten  years  of  exile  may  be  presumed  to 
harad^ached  Uai  from  the  £actions  of  his  country,  and  make  him  indepen- 
daat  of  the  gralltude  or  resentment  of  its  rulers. 

With  all  these  claims  to  our  attention,  M.  Mounier  cannot,  however,  ex- 
peetlhat  his  authority  shouldbe  talien  fbr  decisive  upon  so  vast  and  compli- 
caied  a  qoestion.  In  an  aflair  of  tliis  nature,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  had  a 
good  opportuaity  for  observation.  Where  so  many  interests  are  concerned, 
andso  many  ftiotives  put  in  action,  a  man  cannot.aiways  give  an  account  of 
every  thing  he  sees,  or  even  of  every  thing  he  has  contributed  to  do.  His 
associates  may  have  acted  upon  principles  very  different  from  his;  and  he 
may  have  been  ihe  dupe  of  his  opponents,  even  while  he  was  most  zealous 
in  hia  midtance.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  M.  Mounier,  after  co- 
operaUng  in  a  revolution  that  was  to  cbnsummate  the  felicity  of  his  country, 
was  oUlgied  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled  faction ;  and  it  may 
pefhaps  be  osiyectured,  that  he  who  was  disappointed  in  the  issue  of  these 
IransairlicNis  has  also  been  mistaken  as  to  their  cause.  M.  Mounier,  finally, 
is  a  mao  of  leOers,  and  is  entitled  to  feel  for  philosophers  some  of  the  partia- 
lities of  a  brother.  In  denying  that  they  had  any  share  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  vindicates  them  from  a  charge  that  sounds  heavy  in  the  ears  of 
maDkind;  and  judges  wisely  that  it  is  safer  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  fact^ 
than  to  the  intention. 

H.  Moonier,  however,  is  not  one  of  those,  whom  the  horrors  of  the  re- 
v^UitMMihave  terrified  into  an  abjuration  of  the  principles  of  liberty.  Ha 
cImdh  the  bigots  of  despotism  with  the  apostles  of  insurrection,  and  adhered 
sleedfly  to  those  notions  of  regulated  freedom  which  could  not  satisfy  the 
reiotatmary  ardoor  of  bis  countrymen.  His  book  is  written,  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  style  of  great  candour  and  moderation  ;  and  though  it  will  not 
probably  cooTert  those  who  have  faith  in  an  antisocial  conspiracy,  must  be 
allowed,  upon  all  hands,  to  contain  much  acute  reasoning,  and  many  judi- 
cioiis  remarks. 

The  work,  as  is  indicated  in  the  title-page,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in 
vUch  the  charge  of  revolutionary  agency  is  separately  considered,  as  it 
to  the  philosophers,  to  the  freemasons,  and  to  the  illuminali  of  Ger- 
ly.  The  first  of  these  is  by  much  the  largest,  and  contains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  author's  reasonings  and  opinions  upon  the  real  causes  of  the  rcr 
vobitei.  We  shall  endeavour  to  (ay  tSefore  our  readers  a  concise  view  of 
his  doctrines  upon  this  subject. 

h  a  the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  M.  Mounier,  that  the  revolution  in 
France  was  brought  about,  neither  directly,  by  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracy of  its  philosophers,  nor  indirectly,  by  the  influence  of  their  writings. 
It  was  bfou^t  about,  he  is  persuaded,  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  political 
s,  by  theinsobordlnafionof  the  parliaments,  and  the  disorders  of  tfie 
;  and  by  the  new  and  extraordinary  remedies  that  the  sovereign  and 
his  ministers  thought  fit  to  apply  to  these  disorders.  " 

The  refractory  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  parliaments  had  been  a  source 
of  TexatioD  to  the  court  of  France  for  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
HEme  of  democracy  was  heard  of  in  that  kingdom.  The  members  of  these 
Irihaaala  were  always  among  the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  formed  no  part  of  their  subjects  of  contention  with  the  crown.  They 
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were  suppressed  under  Louis  XV.^  and  restored  by  hi^  successor,  betoie 
there  was  a  man  in  France  who  bad  imagined  the  possibility  of  a  popular 
revolution.  The  finances,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  in  disorder  for  little 
less  than  a  century.  Since  the  time  of  Gatdinal  Fleury,  there  bad  been  a 
regular  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the  tax«s;  and  a  debt  that  was  congtantly 
increasing.  From  the  year  1778  to  the  ye^V  178A,  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
widi  England  had  increased  this  debt  by  a  sum.  of  1250  millions  of  Uvics ; 
and  when  M.  Meckar  went  out  of  office,  the  produce  of  the  ta^^es  was  inca- 
pable of  defraying  the  interest.  The  parliaments,  in  the  mean  time,  refused 
to  register  the  edicts  for  new  imposts;  and  it  became  evident,  that  the 
government  must  become  bankrupt,  if  the  privileged  orders  werenoj  sub- 
jected to  a  more  effectaal  contribution.  As  they  constituted  all  the  ^par- 
liaments, however,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  co-operatioi)  of  these  bodies; 
and  with  a  view  to  over-rule  them,  or  ^t  least  to  dispense  with  their  au* 
thority,  the  Notables  were  assembled  in  1787.  In  spite  of  all  the  paios  that 
had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  experiment,  it  failed.  M.  de 
Calonne  was  dismissed ;  and  M.  de  Brienne,  who  succeeded  him,  undertook 
to  compel  the  parliaments  to  register  the  royal  edicts,  in  sj^le  ef  their  re- 
sistance. The  contest  had  now  become  a  matter  of  popular  interest  and  at- 
tention ;  and  as  the  taxes,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  noblesse  to  immunity, 
v^ere  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the  demand  that  was 
suddenly  made  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  the  convocation  of  the  Stl^ea- 
General  was  seconded  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation.  The  States^ieneral 
had  not  been  assembled  since  the  year  161A.  The  Titers  Biai  waa^t  that 
time  in  the  completest  subjection  to  the  crown  and  the  nobility;;  an4  as  the 
produce  of  the  royal  domain  was  at  any  rate  suificient  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
pens^  of  government,  their  temper  and  disposition  was  but  of  little  national 
importance.    In  the  year  1788  every  thing  was  different;  and  the  ministry 

SiTG  sufficiently  aware,  that  if  the  Slates  were  once  assembled,  there  was 
end  to  the  ancient  administration  of  government  in  the  country.  They 
resisted  the  demands  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  long  as  (bey  possibly  could. 
The  convocation  of  the  States-General,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  demand 
and  the  petition  of  every  order  of  men  in  France.  The  clergy,  the  nobiUty, 
the  capital,  the  parliaments,  and  even  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
Yfho  were  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  concurred  in  thinking  it  in- 
dispensable to  their  salvation.  The  army  followed  their  example ;  resistance 
became  impossible;  the  ministry  was  dismissed ;  and  orders  were  given  for 
assembling  the  ancient  representatives  of  the  nation. 

ATevolution  was  thus  brought  about,  says  M.  Mounier,  in  which  (Ailo- 
sophy  had  not  the  slightest  operation,  and  by  which  the  ancient  n^onarchy 
and  aristocracy  must  necessarily  have  received  some  limitation.  It  was  not 
yet  apparent  that  they  were  both  to  be  entirely  overthrown.  Perfiaps  there 
was  not  an  individual  in  the  country  that  looked  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic.  The  events  that  followed  were  not  necessary  con- 
sequences of  tlioso  that  had  gone  before ;  but  they  were  produced  by  causes 
of  the  same  description,  and  owed  their  origin,  alike,  to  circumstances  that 
had  no  connexion  with  the  speculations  of  philosophers. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  grand  experiment,  and  of  the  first 
disorders  that  accompanied  the  revolution,  was,  according  to  M.  Mounier, 
(he  dissension  that  naturally  arose  among  the  different  orders  that  had  thus 
been  called  to  deliberate,  and  the  fluctuating  and  unsteady  policy  of  the 
court  in  its  endeavours  to  overawe  or  to  reconcile  them.    As  the  principal 
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o^iect  of  this  eonyoc^ofi,  on  the  part  ot  the  gavernmenl,  was  lo  relieve 
the  fioMeeSy  by  dimioisbiiig  the .  exempUons  of  the  privileged  orders,  it 
wouM  ittfe  reod^red  the  whole  scheme  vain,  to  have  given  such  a  form  to 
the  AagftWy  as  would  have  secured  to  these  orders  the  absolute  oommaod 
of  its  deliberations.  M.  Neckar,  therefore,  and  a  great  part  ot  the  king's 
council,  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  applications  that  were  made  from  all 
parts  of  Ibe  kingdom  for  a  double  represet^taHan  of  the  commons.  The  par- 
liameol8»  and  most  of  the  nobility,  were  against  it.  Their  opposition,  how- 
ever,  was  disregarded ;  the  double  representation  was  granted ;  and  another 
ipiesliaB,  of  stiU  greater  iH^^oriaoce,  presented  itself  for  the  consideration  of 
the  gwemment. 

By  Uie  andoii  constitution  of  the  States-General^  the  three  different 
orders  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons  assembled  in  separate  chambers, 
aad  took  eaeh  of  ttiem  their  resolutions  apart.  The  Third  Estate  was  sure 
to  be  oaivoled,  therefore,  in  every  question  where  the  interest  of  the  prt- 
vileglbd  ord^  was  concerned ;  and  the^additional  number  of  their  repre- 
senlnthres  would  not  have  secured,  them  from  inisigniGcance,  if  this  plan  of 
deltberalion  had  been  adhered  to.  The  same  circumstances,  therefore,  that, 
by  raising  their  consideration,  and  increasing  their  importance  in  the  com- 
mcioity,  had  entitled  them  to  obtain  a  double  representation,  seemed  oh- 
viottriy  fo  require,  that  the  ancient  form  of  convocation  should  be  abandoned, 
aad  that  their  voice  should  not  be  entirely  without  effect  in  the  great  as* 
sembly  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  incalculable  importance  of 
adjasling  this  matter  by  some  vigorous  and  immediate  resolution,  M.  Moch 
nice  assures  us»  that  the  deputies  were  allowed  to  repair  to  Versailles,  and 
the  anembly  of  the  States  to  be  opened,  l>efore  the  king's  ministers  had 
comeloany  determination  on  the  subject.  It  was  known,  at  the  same  time, 
thai  ene  part  of  the  deputies  had  be#n  positively  instructed  by  their  con- 
fitilaienis  to  contend  for  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States;  while  others 
had  been  directed  to  agree  to  nothing  but  tlie  re-union  of  the  Three  Orders 
in  one  deliberative  assembly. 

Tiie  Chancellor  de  Barentin,  in  opening  the  session,  congratulated  the 
Third  Estate  upon  (he  double  representation  (hey  had  so  happily  obtained, 
e&pceaaed  his  wishes  for  the  agreement  of  the  Three  Orders  to  a  joint  deli- 
beration, and  ended  by  recommeilding  it  to  them  to  begin  by  deliberating 
afiaril  M.  N^idkaf  held  the  same  irresolute  and  inconsistent  language; 
wi  each  pariy  conceived  that  the  administration  would  decide  ultimately 
tA  'as  bvo«r« — This  stale  of  uncertainty  only  exasperated  their  prejudices, 
and  fcwacnlrd  their  mutual  animosity.  The  ministry  wavered  and  tempo- 
If.  Nediar  at  last  proposed  that  they  should  deliberate  together,  at 
opon  the  question  of  their  future  or^nisation.  The  expedient  was 
probably  futile;  but  it  was  not  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  After  it  had 
bero  approved  ^in  council,  it  Vas  suddenly  retracted  by  the  inQuenoe  of  a 
|Hily  iOMDediately  about  the  person  of  the  king ;  and  a  peremptory  order 
iaoned  for  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  three  orders  of  represent 
idUTSs.  To  prepare  for  the  promulgation  of  this  edict,  a  guard  was 
a|i|mnled  to  exclude  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  from  the  usual 
place  of  their  meeting.  They  believed  that  the  council  had  determined  on 
ilkeir  dissolution  :  they  adjourned  to  a  tennis-court  in  the  neighbourhood; 
aad,  in  Ihe  enthusiasm  of  alarm,  took  the  celebrated  oath,  never  to  separate 
iM  a  legal  constitutiDn  had  been  established.  M.  Mounier  acknowledges 
Ibis  oath  was  Iraugbl  ivith  danger  to  the  prerogatives  of  royalty ;  but  he 
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denioB  that  it  was  taken  in  an  asBembly  of  republicans ;  and  justifies  it,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  emergency  and  alarm  by  which  it  was  dictated.  The 
councilS'Of  the  kibg  wanted  that  firmness  that  had  been  shown  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  the  re-union  of  the  orders  was  decreed ;  and  (he 
king-commanded  the  privileged  deputies  td  deliberate  along  with  those  of  the 
Tiers  Etot. 

In  all  these  transactions  (says  M.  Mounier) ,  the  philosophers  had  no  par- 
ticipation ;  they  were  the  result  of  contending  interests,  and  the  consequences 
of  a  political  conjuncture,  to  which  no  parallel  could  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  they  were  the  fruits,  in  a  particular  manner,  of  that  impro- 
vidence and  presumption,  that  neglected  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  disdained 
to  provide  for  events  which  it  chose  to  consider  as  impossible.  A  revolu- 
tion, however,  was  already  accomplished;  and  it  might  have  terminated 
happily  at  (his  point,  had  it  not  been  for  fresh  imprudences  of  which  the 
government  was  guilty. 

In  spite  of  the  dissensions  by  which  they. had  been  preceded,  the  first 
meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  gave  the  greatest  indications  of  returning 
harmony  and  order.  The  fi'iends  of  monarchy,  and  the  advocates  for 
moderation,  constituted  the  great  majority,  both  in  that  assembly  and  in  (he 
nation.  The  aristocralical  counsellors,  however,  by  whom  the  king  was 
surrounded  in  secret^  destroyed  this  fair  prospect  of  tranquillity  :  they 
persuaded  him  to  try  the  effects  of  terror;  they  surrounded  the  metrpp(dis 
with  armies;  they  dismissed  the  popular  ministers  with  insult,  and  replaced 
them  by  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  prerogative.  The  populace,  full  of 
indignation  and  apprehension  at  the  military  array  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  rosetn  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  demolished  the  Bastille;  a 
great  part  of  the  troops  declared  for  the  popular  side  of  the  question;  the 
people  flew  to  arms  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  (he  king  was  once 
more  obliged  to  submit.  The  triumph  which  the  lower  orders  had  now 
obtained,  and  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  inflamed  their  presumption 
and  their  prejudices :  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy  became  the  objects 
of  their  jealousy  and  aversion.  Men  were  found  in  Uie  Assembly,  who  were 
capable  of  employing  those  terrible  passions  as  the  instruments  of  their  own 
elevation,  and  of  purchasing  a  dangerous  popularity,  by  the  indiscriminate 
persecution  of  the  aristocracy.  Though  these  incendiaries  did  not  at  first 
exceed  the  number  of  80,  in  an  assembly  of  800,  (heir  audacity,  their  activity, 
the  terror  of  their  associates  among  the  rabble,  and  the  disunion  of  those  by 
whose  co-operation  they  should  have  been  opposed,  gave  them  a  fatal 
ascendency  in  the  capital,  and  enabled  them,  at  length,  to  subject  every 
part  of  the  government  to  their  will.  Then  followed  the  outrages  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October;  the  king's  flight  to  Yarennes;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  in  bloodshed  and  injustice. 

Such,  according  to  this  author,  was  the  true  course  and  progress  of  the 
revolution,  and  such  the  causes  to  which  it  ought  to  be  ascribed.  The 
speculative  writings  of  philosophers  had  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  tlie  lodges 
of  Freemasonry.  The  first  steps  were  taken  by  men  who  detested,  the 
philosophers  as  infidels,  or  despised  them  as  visionaries;  the  last,  by  men  to 
whom  all  philosophy  was  unknown,  and  who  pretended  to  use  no  finer 
instruments  of  persuasion  than  the  purse  and  the  dagger. 

This  account  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  great  clearness  and 
simplicity,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth ;  but  it  appears 
to.  us  to  be  deficient  in  profundity  and  extent,  and  to  leave  ttie  revolution,  in 
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a  great  measure,  to  be  aecouDted  for,  after  all  these  causes  have  been  enu- 
merated and  reeognised.  The  finances  of  a  nation  may  be  disordered,'  wo 
coooeiw,  or  its  representatiyesassembled,  without  subverting  its  constitution. 

The  differeDt  orders  of  the  State  may  disagree,  and  grow  angry  in  support 
respective  pretensions,  without  tearing  the  frame  of  society  to  pieces, 
and  obiiteratiDg  every  vestige  of  ancient  regulation.  The  circumstances 
eoumavted  by  M.  Mounier  seem  to  us  to  be  only  the  occasions  and  im- 
mediate  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  not  the  efficient  and  ultimate  causes. 
To  produce  the  effects  that  we  have  witnessed,  there  must  have  been  a 
revobitioQary  spirit  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  took 
advaotage  of  those  occurrences,  and  converted  them  into  engines  for  its  own 
diffosioo  aod  increase.  M.  Mounier,  in  short,  has  given  us  rather  an 
history  of  the  revolution,  than  an  account  of  its  causes;  he  has  stated  events 
asdependiog  upon  one  another,  which  actually  proceeded  from  one  common 
principle;  and  thought  he  ^as  explaining  the  origin  of  a  disorder,  when  he 
waa  cndy  investigating  the  circumstances  that  had  determined  its  eruption 
lo  one  particular  member. 

He  has  thus  accounted  for  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  us,  in  no  other  way 
flian  an  historian  would  account  for  an  invasion,  by  describing  the  route  of 
the  assailing  army,  enumerating  the  stations  they  occupied,  the  defiles  that 
were  ai»andoned  to  them,  and  the  bridges  they  broke  up  in  their  rear ;  while 
he  negiecled  to  inform  us  in  what  places  the  invaders  had  been  assembled, 
by  whom  they  had  been  trained  and  enlisted,  and  how  they  had  been  sup- 
plied with  arms,  and  intelligence,  and  audacity.     He  has  stated,  as  the  first 
caoscs  of  the  revolution,  circumstances  that  really  proved  it  to  be  begun ; 
and  has  gone  no  farther  back  than  to  the  earliest  of  its  apparent  effects. 
He  has  mistaken  the  cataracts  that  broke  the  stream,  for  the  fountains  from 
wlMcii  it  rose ;  and  contented  himself  with  referring  the  fruit  to  the  blossom, 
wilboot  taking  any  account  of  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or  the  subter- 
raneous windings  of  the  root. 

It  is  in  many  cases,  we  will  confess,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  dis- 
lii^uiA  between  the  predisposing  and  occasional  causes  of  a  complicated 
political  event,  or  to  determine  in  how  far  those  circumstances  that  have 
JmdHUUed  its  production,  were  really  indispensable  to  its  existence.  In 
the  question  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  however,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  such  nicety.  H.  Mounier  maintains,  that  the  revolution  was 
w  wiimrd  entirely  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  France,  by  the 
eonvocatioa  of  the  States-General,  and  the  irresolution  of  the  royal  coun- 
cib.  Tte  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  the  revolution  could  have  been 
acoonpliahed  without  these  occurrences;  but  whether  these. are  sufficient 
lo  account  for  it  of  themselves ;  and  whether  they  leave  nothing  to  be  im- 
paled lo  the  influence  of  the  preachers  of  liberty,  and  the  writings  of  repub- 
lican lAilosophers. 

Now,  upon  this  question,  we  profess  to  entertain  an  opinion  not  less 
decided  than  that  of  M.  Mounier,  though  it  happens  to  be  diametrically  op- 
posite. Had  there  been  no  previous  tendency  tp  a  revolution  in  France, 
the  government  might  have  declared  a  bankruptcy,  without  endangering 
Che  foundations  of  the  throne ;  and  the  people  would  have  remained  quiet 
and  submissive  spectators  of  the  quarrels  between  the  ministers  and  the 
parliaments,  and  of  the  convocation  and  dissolution  of  the  States-General 
thesBsehres.  This,  indeed,  is  expressly  the  sentiment  of  M.  Mounier 
kimaeif  (p.  29) ;  and  it  is  justified  by  all  preceding  experience.     But  it 
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eTents  might  have  happened  In  1690,  without  endangering  the  monarchy, 
that  were  found  sufficient  to  subvert  it  in  1790,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
from  what  this  difference  has  proceeded?  all  parties,  it  is  believed,  will  agree 
in  the  answer. — It  proceeded  from  the  change  that  had  taken  plaee  in  (be 
condition  and  sentiments  of  the  people ;  from  the  progress  of  commercial 
opulence ;  from  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  the  prevalence  of  political 
discussion.  Now,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  the  philosophers  were  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  change ;  tliat  they  had  attracted  the  public 
attention  to  the  abuses  of  government,  and  spread  very  widely  among  ihe 
people  the  sentiment  of  their  grievances  and  their  rights.  M.  Ifouoier 
himself  informs  us,  that,  for  some  time  hejtn^  the  revolution,  the  Frendi 
nation  ''  had  been  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  liberty,  without  understanding 
very  well  what  it  meant,  and  without  being  conscious  that  they  were  so  soon 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  it.  When  that  opportunity  offered 
itself,"  he  adds,  '*  it  was  seized  with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  that  pann 
lysed  all  the  nerves  of  the  sovereign."  He  acknowledges  also,  that  tbe 
deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  enabled  to  disobey  the  royal  mandate  for 
their  separation,  and  to  triumph  in  that  disobedience,  only  because  Ihe 
public  opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  their  favour,  that  nobody  could  be 
found  who  would  undertake  to  disperse  them  by  violence. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  this  period, 
this  love  of  liberty  had  been  inculcated  with  much  zeal  and  little  prudence, 
in  many  eloquent  and  popular  publications,  and  that  tbe  names  and  tbe 
maxims  of  those  writers  were  very  much  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  pa- 
tronised the  subversion  of  royalty  in  that  country,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
presume,  that  some  part  of  this  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  some  part  of 
that  popular  favour  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  its  champions,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  maybe 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  those  publications? 

We  do  not  wish  to  push  this  argument  far ;  we  are  conscious  that  many 
other  causes  contributed  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  those  ideas 
of  independence  and  reform  by  which  tbe  revolution  wag  effected.  The 
constant  example,  and  increasing  intimacy  with  England— ihe  contagion 
caught  in  America — ^and  above  all,  the  advances  that  bad  been  made  in 
opulence  and  information,  by  those  classes  of  the  people  to  whom  tbe 
exemptions  and  pretensions  of  the  privileged  orders  were  most  obnoxious-* 
all  co-operated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  dis^ntent  and  innovation,  and  to  in- 
crease their  dislike  and  impatience  of  the  defects  and  abuses  of  their  govern* 
ment.  In  considering  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  had  many  defects,  and  was  liable  to  manifold  abuses ;  but  for  this 
very  reason,  die  writers  who  aggravated  these  defects,  and  held  out  these 
abuses  to  detestation,  were  the  more  likely  to  make  an  impression.  To 
say  that  they  made  none,  and  that  all  the  zeal  that  was  testified  in  France 
against  desfmtism,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  was  the  natural  and  spon- 
taneous result  of  reflection  and  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  it 
actuated,  is  to  make  an  assertion  which  does  not  sound  probable,  and  cei^ 
tainly  has  not  been  proved.  That  writings,  capable  of  exciting  it,  existed, 
and  were  read,  seems  not  to  be  contested  upon  any  hand :  it  \»  somewhat 

Jaradoxical  to  contend,  that  they  had  yet  no  share  in  its  excitation.  If 
loli^re  could  render  the  faculty  of  medicine  ridiculotts  by  a  few  farces,  in 
an  age  much  loss  addicted  to  liCeraldre ;  if  Voltaire  could,  by  the  mere  force 
of  writing,  advance  the  interests  of  infidelity,  in  opposition  to  all  the  or- 
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ihodoK  lewniag  of  Europe ;  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  no  effect  would  be 
prodoeed  by  the  greatest  talents  in  the  world,  employed  upon  a  (heme  the 
most  popolar  and  sedaetiTe? 

H.  Mooiiier  has  asked,  if  we  fliink  that  men  require  to  be  taught  the 
self-efident  doctriDe  of  their  rights,  and  their  means  of  redress;  if  the 
Aomao  iBsurgents  were  led  by  philosophers,  when  they  seceded  to  Mons 
Saoer;  or»  if  Uie  Swias  and  the  Dutch  asserted  their  liberties  upop  the  sug- 
^ealioo  of  demecratical  authors?  We  would  answer,  that,  in  small  states 
and  harfaarocfi  ages,  there  are  abuses  so  gross  as  to  be  absolutely  intolerable, 
aad  ao  qualified  as  to  become  personal  to  every  member  of  the  community  ; 
that  oralois  supply  the  place  of  writers  in  those  early  ages ;  and  that  we 
only  deny  the  influence  of  the  latter,  where  we  are  assured  of  their  non- 
existenoe.  Because  a  Tossel  may  be  earned  along  by  the  current,  shall  we 
deny  thai  her  progress  b  assisted  by  the  breeze? 

We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  those  popular  philo- 
sophen  who  hare  contended  for  political  freedom,  had  some  share  in  bring- 
ing about  the  revolution  in  France ;  how  great,  or  how  inconsiderable  a 
ahafe,  we  are  not  ipialified  to  determine,  and  hold  it,  indeed,  impossible  to 
There  are  no  data  from  which  we  can  estimate  the  relative 
of  such  m  influence ;  nor  does  language  afford  us  any  terms  that 
are  fitted  to  express  its  proportions.  We  must  be  satisOed  with  hold- 
tfiat  it  existed,  and  tfiat  those  who  deny  its  operation  altogether, 
as  much  mistaken  as  ihosc  who  make  it  account  for  every 


Hot  Ihnngh  we  coneetve  that  philosophy  is  thus,  in  some  degree,  re- 

spottsiUe  for  the  French  revolution,  we  are  far  from  charging  her  with  the 

guiit  thai  this  name  implies.     The  writers  to  whom  we  allude  may  have 

prodaaed  eSsdtB  very  different  from  what  they  intended,  and  very  different 

even  frani  what  0ieir  woiks  might  seem  calculated  to  produce.  An  approved 

may  have  occasioned  convulsions  and  death ;  and  the  flame  that 

iBl  lo  enlighten,  may  have  spread  into  conflagration  and  ruin. 

M.  Moonier,  throughout  his  book,  has  attended  too  little  to  distinction. 

Be  has  denied,  for  the  philosophers,  all  participation  in  the  fact ;  and  has 

had  ixit  tilde  interest,  therefore,  to  justify  them  on  the  score  of  intention. 

it  is  n  solqeet,  however,  which  deserves  a  little  consideration. 

Thai  dwre  were  defects  and  abiises,  and  some  of  these  very  gross  too,  in 
ihe  old  ayatena  of  government  in  France,  we  presume  will  scarcely  be  denied . 
ThatM  was  lawfiil  to  wish  for  their  removal,  will  probably  be  as  readily 
adntted ;   aad  that  the  peaceful  influence  of  philosophy,  while  confined  to 
Ifcisohfeet,  was  laudably  and  prq)erly  exerted,  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
"  m.     It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  to  blame  fliose  writers  who 
ifiaed  themselves  to  a  dispassionate  and  candid  statement  of  the  ad- 
^  of  a  belt^  institution ;  and  it  must  seem  hard  to  involve  in  the 
dTRohespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  those  persons  in  France  who  aimed 
■oihing  more  than  the  abolition  of  absurd  privileges,  and  the  limitation 
power.     Montesquieu,  Turgol,  and  Raynal  were  probably,  in 
dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  their  country,  and  would 
ia  the  prospect  of  a  reform ;  but  it  can  only  be  the  delirium  of 
^_  ^  fTCJudfee,  Hut  woidd  suspect  them  of  wishing  for  the  downfall  of 
ffaysky ,  aod  for  the  proscriptions  and  equality  of  a  reign  of  terror .  ll  would 
be  treating  their  accusers  too  much  like  men  in  their  senses,  to  juslify  ^^^ 
farther  on  the  score  of  intention  :  yet  it  is  possible  thai  ibey  i«M 
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have  been  instrumental  in  the  revolation,  and  that  their  writings  ma;  have 
begun  that  motion,  that  terminated  in  ungovernable  violence.  We  will  not 
go  over  the  common-place  arguments  that  may  be  stated  to  convict  them  of 
imprudence.  Every  step  that  is  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  prejudice, 
is  allended  with  the  danger  of  an  opposite  excess  :  but  it  is  no  less  clearly 
O'jr  duty  to  advance  against  prejudices ;  and  they  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
who  unite  the  greatest  steadiness  with  the  greatest  precaution.  At  the  lime 
when  the  writings  we  are  speaking  of  were  published,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  Europe  who  could  discern  in  them  the  seeds  of  future  danger.  So  br 
from  denouncing  them  as  the  harbingers  of  regicide  and  confusion,  the  public 
received  them  as  hostages  and  guides  to  security.  It  was  long  thought  that 
their  effects  were  inadequate  to  their  merits  :  nothing  but  the  event  could 
have  instructed  us  that  it  was  too  powerful  for  our  tranquillity.  To  sueh 
men,  the  reproach  of  improvidence  can  be  made  only  because  their  foresight 
was  not  prophetic ;  and  those  alone  are  entitled  to  call  them  imprudent,  who 
could  have  predicted  the  tempest  in  the  calm,  and  foretold  those  consequences 
by  which  the  whole  world  has  since  been  astonished. 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  writers  of  this  description  have  facilitated 
and  promoted  the  revolution,  it  is  a  truth  which  should  detract  but  little 
either  from  their  merit  or  their  reputation.  Their  designs  were  pure  and 
honourable ;  and  the  natural  tendency  and  promise  of  their  labours  was 
exalted  and  fair.  They  failed,  by  a  btality  which  they  were  not  bound 
to  foresee ;  and  a  concurrence  of  events,,  against  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  provide,  turned  that  to  mischief,  which  was  planned  out  by  wisdom 
for  good.  We  do  not  tax  the  builder  with  imprudence,  because  the  fortress 
which  he  erected  for  our  protection  is  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  on 
our  heads. 

There  is  another  set  of  writers,  however,  for  whom  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  find  an  apology,  who,  instead  of  sober  reasoning  and  practical  obser- 
vation, have  intruded  upon  the  public  with  every  species  of  extravagance 
and  absurdity.  The  presumptuous  theories  and  audacious  maxims  of  Rous- 
seau, Mably,  Gondorcet,  etc.  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  do  harm.  They 
unsettled  all  the  foundations  of  political  duty,  and  taught  the  citizens  of  every 
existing  community,  that  they  were  enslaved,  and  had  the  power  of  being 
free.  M.  Mounier  has  too  much  moderation  himself,  to  approve  of  die  doc- 
trines of  these  reformers ;  but  he  assures  us,  that,  instead  of  promoting  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  revolution  that  raised  them  into  celebrity;  that  they 
rose  in  reputation,  after  it  became  necessary  to  quote  them  as  apologists 
or  autliorities ;  but  that,  before  that  time,  their  speculations  Were  looked 
upon  as  brilliant  absurdities,  that  no  more  deserved  a  serious  confutation, 
than  the  Polity  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.— With  all  our 
respect  for  M.  Mounier,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  this  assertion. 
Rousseau,  in  particular,  was  universally  read  and  admired,  long  before  he 
was  exalted  into  the  revolutionary  Pantheon ;  and  his  political  sagacity  must 
have  had  some  serious  admirers,  when  he  was  himself  invited  to  legislate 
for  an  existing  community.  WTiatever  influence  he  had,  however,  was 
unquestionably  pernicious ;  and  though  some  apology  may  be  found  for  him 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disordered  imagination,  he  is  chargeable  with  the 
highest  presumption,  and  the  most  blameable  imprudence.  Of  some  of  the 
other  writers  who  have  inculcated  the  same  doctrines,  we  must  speak  rather 
in  charity  than  in  justice,  if  we  say  nothing  more  severe. 

M.  Mounier  expresses  himself  with  much  judgment  and  propriety  upon 
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the  subjed  of  religion;  its  necewity  to  a  sound  morality,  and  ils  tendency 
Co  promote  raUooal  liberty,  and  to  preserve  good  order.  He  is  of  opinion,. 
however,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  irreligion  and  demo-- 
cracy,  and  thinks  that  the  infidel  writers  of  this  age  have  not  to  answer  for 
its  political  enonnities.  He  observes^  that  it  was  during  the  devoutest  ages 
of  the  Church,  that  Italy  was  covered  wiA  republics,  and  that  Switzerland 
asserted  her  independence ;  that  the  revolted  States  of  America  were  com- 
posed of  Uie  oiost  religious  people  of  the  world;  and  that  the  liberty  and 
eqnalUy  which  brought  Glutrles  the  First  to  the  block,  wece  generated. 
ajDoog  fanatics  and  puritans. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us.  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  tlri» 
very  important  questioii.  Weshall  take  the  liberty  to  make  but  two  remarks 
apoB  the  opinion  we  have  just  quoted.    The  one  is,  that  the  existence  of  in- 
surrections-io  a  religious  age  is  no  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  religion  to  pro- 
mole  a  rational  submission  to  authority  i—tol  check  may  be  very  strong, 
without  bong  altogether  insurmountable;  and  disorders  may  arise  in  spite 
of  religion,  without  discrediting  its  tendency  to  suppress  them.    It  surely 
wocikl  be  no  good  ground  for  denying  that  intoxication  made  men  quar- 
leisoaiie^  to  enumerate  the  instances  in  which  people  had  quarrelled  when 
they  wem  sober.     The  other  remark  is,  that  instances  taken  from  the* 
coodnct  of  enthusiasts  and  bigots  have  no  fair  application  to  the  present 
question.    Fanaticism  and  irreligion  approach  very  nearly  to  each  other 
in  their  effects  on  the  moral  conduct.    He  who.  thinks  himself  a  favourite 
with  the  l>eity9  is  apt  to  be  as  careless  of  his  behaviour,  as  he  who  does. 
not  believe  at  all  in  his  existence:  both  think  themselves  alike  entitled  to 
He^eiue  with  the  vulgar  rules  of  morality;  and  both.  are. alike  destitute 
of  the  curb  and  the  guidance  of  a  sober  and  rational  religion.    Submissyion 
tolawful4iuthorityis  indisputably  the  maxim  of  Christianity ;  and  they  wha 
dertray  our  faith  in  that  religion,  take  away  one  security  for  our  submission, 
and  facilitate  the  subversion  of  governments.    This  is  a  great  truth,  the 
authority  of.  which  is  not  impaired  by  the  rebellions  that  priests  have  in- 
stigated, or  the  disorders  that  fanatics  have  raised. 

After  having  detained  our  readers  so  long  with  the  investigation  of  M. 
Mooaier's  own  theory  of  the  revolution^  we  can  scarcely  undertake  to  follow 
ham  throug^i  all  his  remarks  on  the  theories  of  others.    He  treats  with  much 
soom  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  accounting  for  this  great  event,  by  the  sup-^ 
position  of  an  actual  conspiracy  of  philosophers  and  speculative  men ;  and , 
upon  thissubject,  we  conceive  that  his  statement  is  correct  and  satisfactory. 
lliere  never  were  any  considerable  number  of  literary  men  in  France,  we  are . 
peKoaded,  who  wished  for  the  subversion  of  royalty;  and  the  few  that  en- 
tertained that  sentiment,  expressed  it  openly  in-  their  writings,  and  do  not 
af^ear  to  have  taken  any  extraordinary  pains,  either  to  diffuse,  or  to  set  it  in 
action.    laatleapting  taprove  this  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  philosophers 
againil*  the  throne*  we  conceive  that  the  Abbe  Baruel  has  completely  failed  t 
and  are  certain,  that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  into  excesses,  which  no  liberal 
mao  will  justify.    We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  declarations  of  that  miserable 
hypochondriac  (Le  Roi),  who  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  secret  of  the 
committee  which,  met  at  Baron  Holbach's :  but  when  an  obscure  writer  de^ 
Bounces  Montesquieu  as  a  conspirator,  and  loads,  wilh  every  epithet  of 
reproach  the  pure  and  respectable  names  of  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and 
Neckar,  the  public  will  know  what  to  think  of  his  charity  and  his  cause.    It 
required  certainly  nothing  less  than  the  acuteness  of  the  odium  thelogicum^ . 
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events  might  have  happenedln  1690,  without  endai^riog  the  monarchy, 
that  were  found  sufficient  to  subvert  it  in  1790,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
from  what  this  difference  has  proceeded?  all  parlies,  it  is  believed,  will  agree 
in  the  answer. — It  proceeded  from  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
condition  and  sentiments  of  the  people ;  from  the  progress  of  commercial 
opulence ;  from  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  the  prevalence  of  political 
discussion.  Now,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  the  philosophers  were  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  change ;  that  they  had  attracted  the  public 
attention  to  the  abuses  of  government,  and  spread  very  widely  among  the 
people  the  sentiment  of  their  grievances  and  their  rights.  M.  Mounter 
himself  informs  us,  that,  for  some  time  be/ore  the  revolution,  the  French 
nation  ''  had  been  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  liberty,  without  understanding 
very  well  what  it  meant,  and  without  being  conscious  that  they  were  so  soon 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  it.  When  that  opportunity  offered 
itself,''  he  adds,  **  it  was  seized  with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  that  para- 
lysed all  the  nerves  of  the  sovereign/'  He  acknowledges  also,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  enabled  to  disobey  the  royal  mandate  for 
their  separation,  and  to  triumph  in  that  disobedience,  only  because  the 
public  opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  thar  favour,  that  nobody  could  be 
found  who  would  undertake  to  disperse  them  by  violence. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  this  period, 
this  love  of  liberty  had  been  inculcated  with  much  zeal  and  little  prudence, 
in  many  eloquent  and  popular  publications,  and  that  the  names  and  the 
maxims  of  those  writers  were  very  much  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  pa- 
tronised the  subversion  of  royalty  in  that  country,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
presume,  that  some  part  of  this  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  some  part  of 
that  popular  favour  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  its  champions,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  those  publications  t 

We  do  not  wish  to  push  this  argument  far ;  we  are  conscious  that  many 
other  causes  contributed  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  those  ideas 
of  independence  and  reform  by  which  the  revolution  was  effected.  The 
constant  example,  and  increasing  intimacy  with  England*— the  contagion 
caught  in  America — ^and  above  all,  the  auvances  that  had  been  tnadd  in 
opulence  and  information,  by  those  classes  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
exemptions  and  pretensions  of  the  privileged  orders  were  most  obnoxious — 
all  co-operated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  innovation,  and  lo  in- 
crease their  dislike  and  impatience  of  the  defects  and  abuses  of  their  govern^ 
ment.  In  considering  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  had  many  defects,  and  was  liable  to  manifold  abuses ;  but  for  thia 
very  reason,  the  writers  who  aggravated  these  defects^  and  held  out  then 
abuses  to  detestation,  were  the  more  likely  to  make  an  impression.  To 
say  that  they  made  none,  and  that  all  the  zeal  that  was  testified  in  France 
against  desptalism,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  was  the  natural  and  spon- 
taneous result  of  reflection  and  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  wfaom  it 
actuated,  is  to  make  an  assertion  which  does  not  sound  probable,  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  proved.  That  writings,  capable  of  exciting  it,  existed, 
and  were  read,  seems  not  to  be  contested  upon  any  hand :  it  is  somewhat 
paradoxical  to  contend,  that  they  had  yet  no  share  in  its  excitation.  IF 
Moli^re  could  render  the  faculty  of  medicine  ridiculous  by  a  few-farces,  in 
an  age  much  less  addicted  to  liferature ;  if  Voltaire  could,  by  the  mere  force 
of  writing,  advance  the  interests  of  infidelity,  in  opposition  to  all  Sie  or-> 
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ihodoK  letmuig  of  Europe ;  \s  it  to  be  imagined,  that  no  effect  would  be 
pfodneed  by  the  greatest  talents  in  the  world,  employed  upon  a  (heme  the 
most  po|nilar  and  sedactive? 

M.  Mouoier  has  asked,  if  we  think  that  men  require  to  be  taught  the 
seff-erideot  doctrine  of  their  rights,  and  their  means  of  redress;  if  the 
Romao  insurgents  were  led  by  philosophers,  when  they  seceded  to  Mons 
Sacer;  or»  if  Uie  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  asserted  their  liberties  upop  the  sug- 
pstioo  of  demacratical  authors?  We  would  answer,  that,  in  small  states 
and  barharous  ages,  there  are  abuses  so  gross  as  to  be  absolutely  intolerable, 
and  so  qualified  as  to  become  personal  to  every  member  of  the  community ; 
that  oralon  supply  the  place  of  writers  in  those  early  ages ;  and  that  we 
only  deny  the  influence  of  the  latter,  where  we  are  assured  of  their  non- 
eiisteiice.  Because  a  tesael  may  be  carried  along  by  the  current,  shall  we 
deny  thai  her  progress  is  assisted  by  tiiie  breeze? 

We  are  ^rsnaded,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  those  popular  philo- 
sophers who  have  contended  for  political  freedom,  had  some  share  in  bring- 
ing about  the  revolution  in  France ;  how  great,  or  how  inconsiderable  a 
tbate,  we  are  not  qualified  to  determine,  and  hold  it,  indeed,  impossible  to 
aaoerfain.  Tkiere  are  no  data  from  which  we  can  estimate  the  relative 
farce  of  soefa  an  influence ;  nor  does  language  afford  us  any  terms  (hat 
aro  fitted  to  express  its  proportions.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  hold- 
ing that  it  existed,  and  tliat  those  who  deny  its  operation  altogether, 
are  afanost  as  much  mistaken  as  ihose  who  make  it  account  for  every 
thing. 

BqI  Ikaug^  we  coneeive  that  i^ilosophy  is  thus,  in  some  degree,  re- 
sponable  far  the  French  revolution,  we  are  tar  from  charging  her  with  the 
guilt  that  this  name  implies.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude  may  have 
ptodoaed  efieds  very  different  from  what  they  intended,  and  very  different 
fraoi  what  Qieir  works  might  seem  calculated  to  produce.  An  approved 
floay  have  occasioned  convulsions  and  death ;  and  the  flame  (hat 
meanl  to  enlighten,  may  have  spread  into  conflagration  and  ruin. 

M.  Moonier,  ^rougfaout  his  book,  has  attended  too  little  to  distinction. 
He  has  denied,  for  the  philosophers,  all  participation  in  the  fact ;  and  has 
had  but  iittie  interest,  therefore,  to  justify  them  on  the  score  of  intention. 
It  is  a  subjeet,  however,  which  deserves  a  little  consideration. 

Tliat  there  were  defects  and  abhses,  and  some  of  these  very  gross  too,  in 
the  old  systen  of  government  in  France,  we  presume  will  scarcely  be  denied . 
Thntit  iiras  lawfal  to  wish  for  their  removal,  will  probably  be  as  readily 
sdouded ;  and  that  the  peaceful  influence  of  philosophy,  while  confined  to 
Aif  oljeet,  was  laudably  and  properly  exerted,  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
ooednaion.  It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  to  blame  those  writers  who 
iHrreeoafioed  themselves  to  a  dispassionate  and  candid  statement  of  the  ad- 
Tanlagea  of  a  bMer  institution ;  and  it  must  seem  hard  to  involve  in  the 
9Hft  df  Itobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  those  persons  in  France  who  aimed 
at  aolfaing  more  than  the  abolition  of  absurd  privileges,  and  the  limitation 
•f  arbitrary  power.  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  andRaynal  were  probably,  in 
ree,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  their  country,  and  would 
rejoieed  in  the  prospect  of  a  reform ;  but  it  can  only  be  the  delirium  of 
fvqadfee,  that  would  suspect  them  of  wishing  for  the  downfall  of 
/,  Mid  for  the  proseriptions  and  equality  of  a  reign  of  terror.  It  would 
be' Creating  their  accusers  too  much  like  men  in  their  senses,  to  justify  such 
any  farther  on  the  score  of  intention :  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
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many  of  tiiem,  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  wliat 
conduct  they  could  have  avoided  such  an  imputation :  and  this  charge, 
U  is  manifest,  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  kept  carefully  separate  from  (hat  of 
guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  intentions,  though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and 
misguided  by  ignorance,  can  never  become  the  objects  of  the  highest  moral 
reprobation :  and  enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work  of  the  demons, 
ought  still  to  be  distinguished  from  treachery  or  malice.  The  knig^illy 
adventurer,  who  broke  the  chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  purely  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  deliverance  from  bondage,  will  always  be  regarded  with 
other  feelings  than  the  robber  who  freed  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his 
banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article  *  the  extent  of  the  participation 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  pkilOBophers,  in  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  the  revolution,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  be 
said  to  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  its  consequences,  or  lo  have 
deserved  censure  for  their  exertions :  and  acquitting  the  greater  part  of  any 
mischievous  intention,  we  found  reason  upon  that  occasion,  to  conclude 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  majority  which  should  expose 
them  to  blame,  or  deprive  them  of  the  credit  which  they  would  have  certainly 
enjoyed,  but  for  consequences  which  they  could  not  foresee.    For  those 
who,  with  intentions  equally  blameless,  attempted  to  carry  into  execution 
the  projects  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually  engaged 
in  measures  which  could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  important  changes,  it  will 
not  be  easy,  we  are  afraid,  to  make  so  satisfactory  an  apology.    What  is 
written  may  be  corrected :  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled :  a  rash 
and  injudicious  publication  naturally  calls  forth  an  host  of  answers :  and 
where  the  subject  of  discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  very  powerful  interest, 
the  cause  of  trulh  is  not  always  least  effectually  served  by  her  opponents, 
but  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of  legislatures  have  other  consequences  and 
otber  confutations.    They  are  answered  by  insurrections,  and  confuted  by 
conspiracies.    A  paradox  which  mighthave  been  maintained  by  an  author, 
without  any  other  loss  than  that  of  a  little  leisure,  and  ink  and  paper, 
can  only  be  supported  by  a  minister  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and  the  liberties 
of  a  nation.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tiie  precipitation  of  a  legislator 
can  never  admit  of  the  same  excuse  with  that  of  a  speculative  enquirer  : 
that  the  same  confidence  in  his  opinions,  which  justifies  the  former  in  main- 
taining them  to  the  world,  will  never  justify  the  other  in  suspending  the 
happiness  of  his  country  on  the  issue  of  their  truth ;  and  that  he,  in  par- 
ticular, subjects  himself  to  a  tremendous  responsibility,  who  voluntarily 
takes  upon  himself  the  new-modelling  of  an  ancient  constitution. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the  virtuous  and  enlightened 
men  who  abounded  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France.  We  believe 
that  the  motives  of  many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their  patriotism  unaf- 
fected :  their  talents  are  still  more  indisputable :  but  we  cannot  acquit 
them  of  blamable  presumption  and  inexcusable  imprudence.  There  are 
three  points,  it  appears  to  us,  in  particular,  in  which  they  were  bound  to 
have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their  proceedings. 

In  ihefirat  place,  the  spirit  of  exasperation,  defiance,  and  intimidation, 
with  which  from  the  beginning  they  carried  on  their  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  appem  to  us^to  have 
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been  as  impolitic  ^ith  a  view  to  their  ultimato  sucoees,  as  it  was  sus- 
picious, perhaps,  as  to  their  immediale  motives.    The  parade  which  they 
made  of  their  popularity :  the  support  which  they  submitted  to  receive  from 
the  menaces  and  aGclamatlons  of  the  ikiob :  the  joy  which  they  testified  at 
the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies :  and  the  anomalous  military  force,  of 
wbicii  they  patronised  the  formation  in  the  city  of  Paris :  were  so  many 
prqiafaliooB  for  actual  hostility,  and  led  almost  inevitably  to  that  appeal  to 
force,  by  which  all  prospect  of  establishing  an  equitable  government  was 
finally  cot  off.    Sanguine  as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  undoubtedly 
were,  they  might  still  have  been  able  to  remember  the  most  obvious  and 
important  lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  history,  that  the  nation  which  has 
recourse  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  its  internal  affairs  necessarily  falls 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military  government  in  the  end,  and  thai  nothing 
but  the  most  evMent  necessity  can  justify  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it 
from  the  bands  of  their  governors.     In  France,  there  certainly  was  no  such 
neceasity.    The  whole  weight  and  strength  of  the  nation  were  bent  upon 
political  improvement  and  reform.    There  was  no  possibility  of  their  being 
uJlimately  resisted ;  and  the  only  danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended  was, 
that  their  progress  would  be  too  rapid.    After  the  States-General  were 
granted,  indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  friends  to  liberty 
was  asoertained.    They  could  not  have  gone  too  slowly  afterwards  ;  they 
oould  not  have  been  satisfied  with  too  little.    The  great  object  was  to  ex- 
dude  the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no  pretext  for  an  appeal  to  violence. 
Nothing  could  have  stood  against  the  force  of  reason,  which  ought  to  have 
pvcn  wmy ;  and  from  a  monarch  of  the  character  of  Louis  XYI.  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprdiend  any  attempt  to  regain,  by  violence,  what  he  had 
yielded  from  principles  of  philanthropy  and  conviction.    The  Third  Estate 
would  have  growm  into  power,  instead  of  usurping  it ;  and  would  have  gra- 
duaJhr  compressed  the  other  orders  into  their  proper  dimensions,  instead  of 
displaciog  them  by  a  violence  that  could  never  be  forgiven.    Even  if  Ifke 
Orders  bad  deliberated  separately  (as  it  appears  to  us4hey  ought  clearly  to 
haTedone),  the  commons  were  sure  of  an  ultimate  preponderance,  and  the 
goTemment  of  a  permanent  and  incalculable  amelioration.    Convened  in  a 
legislaliTe  assembly,  and  engrossing  almost  entirely  the  respect  and  affections 
of  the  whole  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  unlimited  liberty  of 
polilical  discussion,  and  gradually  impressed  on  the  government  the  charac- 
ter of  their  peculiar  principles.    By  the  restoration  of  the  legislative  func^ 
tkn  to  the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  system  was  rendered  complete,  and 
required  only  to  be  put  into  action  in  order  to  assume  all  those  improvements 
which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  increased  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its 
represeotatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the  nation  was  disappointed,  chiefly, 
ve  are  inclined  to  think,  by  the  needless  asperity  and  injudicious  menaces 
of  the  popular  party.  They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  of  their  adhe- 
rents nmong  the  populace.  If  they  did  not  actually  encourage  them  to 
threats  and  to  acts  of  violence,  they  availed  themselves  at  least  of  those  which 
were  committed  to  intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents;  for  it  is  indis^ 
pnlably  certain,  that  the  unconditional  compliance  of  the  court  with  all  the 
demands  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the  result  either  of  actual  force, 
or  the  dread  of  its  immediate  application.  This  was  the  inauspicious  com- 
roeneement  of  the  sins  and  the  sufferings  of  the  revolution.  Their  progress 
and  termination  were  natural  and  necessary.     The  multitude,  once  allowed 
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lo  overawe  the  old  goverDment  with  threats,  soon  flubjeeted  the  new  govern- 
meDt  to  ttie  aanie  degradation ;  and,  once  permitted  to  act  in  arms,  caoK 
speedily  to  dictate  to  those  who  were  assembled  to  deliberate.  As  soon  as 
an  appeal  was  made  to  force,  the  decision  came  to  be  with  those  by  whom 
force  could  at  all  times  be  commanded.  Beason  and  philosophy  were  db- 
earded;  and  mere  terrors  and  brate  violence,  in  the  various  forms  of  pro- 
ficriptiops,  insurrections,  massacres,  and  military  executions,  harassed  and 
distracted  the  misguided  nation,  till,  by  a  natural  consummation,  they  fell 
under  the  despotic  sceptre  of  a  military  usurper.  These  consequences,  we 
conceive,  were  obvious,  and  might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  Nearly  half 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memorable  words 
of  tiie  most  i^ofound  and  |ihilosophical  of  historians  :-^''  By  recent,  as  well 
as  by  ancient  example,  it  was  become  evident,  that  illegal  violence,  with 
whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  object  it  may  pursue, 
must  inevitably  end  at  last  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  of  a 
single  person.''* 

The  $eeond  inexcusable  blander,  of  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
gniUy ,  was  one  equally  obvious,  and  has  been  more  frequently  noticed.  It 
was  the  extreme  restlessness  and  precipitation  with  which  they  proceeded 
to  accomplish,  in  a  few  wedcs,  the  legislative  labours  of  a  century.  Their 
eonstiiution  was  struck  out  at  a  heat,  and  (heir  measures  of  reform  pro- 
pfO«ed  and  adopted  like  toasts  at  an  election  dinner.  Within  less  than  six 
months  from  the  period  of  their  irst  convocation,  they  declared  the  illega- 
lity of  all  the  sul»sisting  taxes;  they  abolished  the  old  constitution  of  the 
States-General ;  they  settled  the  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative,  (heir 
own  inviolability,  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  Before  they  pnt 
any  one  ot  the  {M*ojects  to  the  test  of  experiment,  they  had  adopted  such 
an  enormous  multitude,  as  entirely  to  innovate  die  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  expose  even  those  which  were  salutary  to  misapprehension  and 
nuBcarriage.  From  a  scheme  of  reformation  so  impetuous,  and  ^n  ii^P^' 
lience  so  puerile,  nothing  permanent  or  judicious  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. In  legislating  for  thdr  country,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  (hat 
they  were  operating  on  a  living  and  sentient  substance,  and  not  on  an  inert 
and  passive  mass,  which  they  might  model'  and  compound  according  to 
their  pleasure  or  their  fancy.  Human  society,  however,  Is  not  like  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  which  may  (be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  by 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.  It  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  not  of  man; 
and  has  received,  from  the  hands  of  its  Author,  an  organisation  that  cannot 
be  destroyed  without  danger  to  Its  existence,  and  certain  properties  and 
powers  that  cannot  be  altered  or  suspended  by  those  who  may  have  been 
intrusted  with  its  management.  By  studying  these  properties,  and  directing 
those  powers,  it  may  be  modified  and  altered  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
But  they  must  be  allowed  to  develop  themselves  by  their  internal  energy, 
and  to  familiarise  themselves  with  their  new  channel  of  exertion.  A  child 
cannot  be  stretched  out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a  man ;  nor  a  man  com- 
pelled, in  a  mornihg,  to  excel  in  all  the  exercises  of  an  athlete.  Those  into 
whose  hands  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  are  committed,  should  bestow 
<«  its  reformation  at  least  as  much  patient  observance  and  as  much  tender 
precaution  as  are  displayed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treatment  of  a  sickly 
plant.    He  props  up  those  branches  that  are  weak  or  overloaded,  and  gra- 

*  Hume's  History,  chapter  xl  at  the  ^diI.  Tlie  whole  passage  is  deservJiig  of  Uie  woft  pio^"°^ 
piedttation. 
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dually  prunes  and  reduces  those  that  are  too  luiuriant :  he  cub  away  what 
ii  absohileljf  rotten  and  distempered  :  he  stirs  the  earth  ahoat  the  root,  and 
sprinkles  il  with  water,  and  waits  for  the  coming  spring :  be  trains  the  young 
brancbes  b>  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  and  leads  it,  by  a  gradual  and 
spootaoeoQs  progress,  to  expand  or  exalt  ilselft  season  after  season,  in  the 
directJoo  which  he  had  previously  determined  :  and  thus,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  summers,  he  brings  it,  without  injury  or  compulsion,  into  that  form 
aod  proportion  which  could  not  with  safety  have  been  imposed  upon  it  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  reformers  of  France  applied  no  such  gentle  solicitations, 
and  could  not  wait  for  the  effects  of  any  such  preparatory  measures  or  vo- 
luntary derelopment.  They  forcibly  broke  over  its  lofly  bou^^,  and  en-' 
deavoured  to-straighten  ite  crooked  joints  by  violence :  they  tortured  it  into 
symiaetry  in  Tain,  and  shed  ite  life--Uood  on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of 
its  scattered  branches* 

The  lUrd  great  danger,  against  which  we  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  in- 
leUigenl  and  virtuous  pari  of  the  deputies  to  have  provided,  was  that  which 
arose  from  the  sudden  transference  of  power  to  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
previoud J  no  natural  or  individual  influence  in  the  community.  This  was 
ao  efll,  indeed,  which  arose  necessarily,  in  some  degree,  from  (he  defeete 
of  the  old  government,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
couoiry  was  placed  by  the  convocation  of  the  States-General ;  but  it  was 
ottlerialiy  aggravated  by  the  presumption  and  improvidence  of  (hose  enthu^ 
^iastic  legators,  and  tended  powerfully  to  produce  those  disasters  by  which 
%were  ultinultely  overwhelmed. 

^  representative  legislature,  it  appears  to  us,  can  ever  be  respectable  or 
seone,  iialess  it  contain  Within  itself  a  great  proportion  of  those  whoform 
tbe  aatoral  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  are  able,  as  individuals,  to  in- 
Oueuee  the  eonduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  ite  inhabitanto.  Unless 
the  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the  assembly,  in  short,  be  really 
nude  up  of  die  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the  individuals  who  com-* 
P<Ke  it,  the  factitious  dignity  they  may  derive  from  their  situation  can  never 
be  of  long  eoduraiice;  and  the  dangerotis  power  with  which  they  may  be 
mtM  will  become  the  subject  of  scrambling  and  contention  among  the 
hstioos  ai  the  melrofialis,  and  be  employed  for  any  parpoee  bat  the  general 
M  of  the  community. 

^  Eaghmdi  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the  individuals  who, 
^y  bifih,  by  fortune,  or  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over 
|lte  rest  of  the  people.  The  most  certain  and  the  most  permanent  influence 
i^  llwl  ofrank  and  of  riches ;  and  these  are  the  qualifications,  accordingly, 
^Mk  retam  the  greatest  number  of  members.  Men  submit  to  be  governed 
'f  (he  uniied  will  of  those,  lo  whose  will,  as  mdividuals,  the  greater  part 
'^  (hem  have  been  previously  accustomed  to  submit  tfienssdves ;  and  an 
^  of  Farliainent  is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  becanse  the  people  are  im- 
pr«aed  with  a  constitutional  veneration  for  anmstitutioaeaUed  a  parliament, 
^  beeaose  H  has  been  passed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  are  recognised 
« Iheir  natural  superiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  as  individuals^  the  same 
^l^eaMires  night  have  been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
^^'ctroely  any  new  power  is  acquired,  Iherefore,  by  the  ooo^ination  of  those 
P^noBs  mto  a  legislature  t  they  carry  each  their  share  of  inBueoce  and  afH 
^ly  iaio  the  senate  along  With  them ;  and  it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it 
l^cr,  that  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  senate  itself  is  made  up. 
'*»m  soGh  a  senaie,  therefore,  it  is  ohvioas  that  their  paw^r  can  ilever  be 
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wrested,  and  that  it  would  not  even  attach  to  those  who  mic^t  sttccecd  ia 
supplantiDg  them  in  the  legisiatare  by  violence  or  intrigue,  or  by  any  other 
meansf  than  those  by  which  they  themselves  had  originally  secured  their 
nomination.  In  such  a  stateof  representation,  in  short,  the  influence  of  the 
representatives  is  not  borrowed  from  their  office,  but  the  influence  of  the 
office  is  supported  by  that  which  is  personal  to  its  members;  and  parKament 
is  only  regarded  as  the  great  depositary  of  all  the  authority  which  formerly 
existed,  in  a  scattered  state,  among  its  meml>ers.  This  authority,  there- 
fore, belonging  to  the  men,  and  not  to  their  places,  can  neither  be  lost  by 
them,  if  they  are  forced  from  their  places,  nor  found  by  those  who  may 
supplant  them.  The  Long  Parliament,  after  it  was  purged  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  assemblies  that  met  under,  that  name,  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  held  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form  of  power 
that  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors ;  but  as  they  no  longer  contained 
those  individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  they  were  without  respect  or  authority,  and  speedily 
came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  derision  and  contempt. 

As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature  thus  constituted  is  perfectly 
secure  and  inalienable  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the  moderation  of 
its  proceedings  is  guaranteed  by  a  consciousness  of  th^  basis  upon  which  this 
authority  is  founded.  Every  individual,  being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
his  own  influence  is  likely  to  reach  among  his  constituents  and  dependants, 
is  anxious  that  the  mandates  of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond  that  limit, 
within  which  obedience  may  be  easily  secured.  He  will  not'hazard  the 
loss  of  his  own  power,  therefore,  by  any  attempt  to  enlarge  that  of  the  legi^ 
lature;  and  feeling,  at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  people, 
the  whole  assembly  proceeds  with  a  due  regard  to  their  opinions  and  pre- 
judices, and  can  never  do  any  thing  very  injurious  or  very  distasteful  to  the 
majority.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested, they  are,  in  fact,  consubstantiated  with  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  sit  loose  upon  them,  like  riders  on  inferior 
animals ;  nor  speculate  nor  project  experiments  upon  their  welfare,  liko 
operators  upon  a  foreign  substance.  They  are  the  natoral  organs  of  a  great 
living  body;  and  are  not  only  warned,  by  their  own  teeKngs,  of  any  injury 
which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it,  but  would  beeome  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  far  in  debilitating  the 
general  system. 

8uch,  it  appears  to  us,  though  delivered,  perhaps,  in  too  abstract  and 
elementary  a  form,  is  the  just  conception  of  a  free  representative  legislature. 
Neither  the  English  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assembly  of  any 
other  nation,  ever  realised  it  in  all  its  perfection ;  but  it  is  in  their  approxi- 
mation to  such  a  standard,  we  conceive,  that  their  excellence  and  utility 
will  be  found  to  consist ;  and  where  the  conditions  upon  which  we  haye 
insisted  are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  representative 
legislature  will  only  be  a  step  to  the  most  frightful  disorders.  Where  it  has 
grown  up  in  a  country  in  which  personal  lib^y  and  property  are  tolerably 
secure,  it  naturally  assumes  that  form  which  is  most  favourable  to  its  bene- 
ficial influence,  and  has  a  tendency  to  perpetual  improvement,  and  to  the 
constant  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  society.  The  difference 
between  a  free  government  and  a  tyrannical  one  consists  entirely  in  the 
diffisrent  proportions  of  the  people  tiiat  are  influenced  by  their  ^piniomf  or 
iUbjugated  hjjbfee.    In  a  large  society,  opinions  can  only  be  reunited  by 
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means  olreprafienlatioa;  and  the  natural  representative  is  the  indiTidual 
whose  eiample  and  authority  can  inOuence  the  opinions  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  in  whoae  hehalf  he  is  delegated.  This  is  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
a  ciTiiised  nation ;  and  its  legislature  is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footing, 
when  it  is  in  the  bands  of  those  who  answer  to  that  description.  The 
whole  people  are  governed  by  the  laws,  exactly  as  each  clan  or  district  of 
Ihem  would  have  been  by  the  patriarchal  aothority  of  an  elective  and  un- 
armed chieftain;  and  the  lawgivers  are  not  only  secure  of  their  places 
while  they  can  maintain  their  influence  over  the  people,  but  are  withheld 
from  any  rash  or  injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness  and  feelings  of 
their  dependence  on  this  voluntary  deference  and  submission. 

If  this  be  at  all  a  just  representation  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
lespeclability  and  security  of  a  representative  legislature  must  always  de- 
pend, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  experiment  miscarried  so 
eomf^etely  in  the  case  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly.  That  as- 
aemldy,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
privileged  orders  soon  enabled  to  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  country^ 
consisted  ahnoet  entirely  of  persons  without  name  or  individual  influence, 
who  owed  the  whole  of  their  consequence  to  the  situation  to  which  they 
had  heen  elevated,  and  were  not  able,  as  individuals,  to  have  influenced 
the  opinions  of  one  fiftieth  part  of  their  countrymen.  There  was  in 
France,  indeed,  at  this  time,  no  legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real  aristocracy. 
The  noblesse,  who  were  persecuted  for  bearing  that  name,  were  quite  dis- 
eonnecled  from  the  people.  Their  habits  of  perpetual  residence  in  the  ca^ 
p&lal,  and  their  total  independence  of  the  good  opinion  of  their  vassals, 
had  deprived  them  of  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders; 
and  the  organisation  of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the  rich  manufacturers 
or  proprielors  to  assume  such  an  influence.  The  persons  sent  as  deputies 
to  the  Slatc»-General,  therefore,  were  those  chiefly  who,  by  intrigue  and 
boMoesa,  and  by  professions  of  uncommon  zeal  for  what  were  then  the 
great  objects  of  popular  pursuit,  had  been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the 
ele^ors.  A  notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  loud  and 
vehement  in  supporting  those  requests  upon  which  the  people  had  already 
oome  to  a  decision,  were  their  passports  into  that  assembly.  Tliey  were 
sent  there  to  express  the  particular  spirit  of  the  people,  and  not  to  give 
a  general  |rfedge  of  their  acquiescence  in  what  might  there  be  enacted. 
They  were  not  the  hereditary  patrons  of  the  people,  but  their  hired  ad* 
vocalea  for  a  particular  pleading.  They  had  no  general  trust  or  autho- 
rity oiver  them;  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  messengers,  out  of  a 
muUilode  whose  influence  and  pretensions  were  equally  powerful. 

When  time  men  found  themselves,  as  it  were  by  accident,  in  possession 
of  Ibe  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  invested  with  the  absolute  government 
of  the  greatest  nation  that  has  existed  in  modem  times,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  forgot  the  slender  ties  by  which  they  were  bound  to  their 
coMlitiieots.  The  powers  to  which  they  had  succeeded  were  so  infinitely 
beyond  any  thing  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  individual  capacity,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  if  they  never  thought  of  exerting  them  with  the  same  con- 
aideratioo  and  caution.  Instead  of  the  great  bases  of  rank  and  property^ 
whidi  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  clamours  of  the  factious,  or  the  caprice 
of  the  inconstant,  and  which  serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the 
ilale  in  all  its  wanderings  and  disasters,  the  assembly  possessed  only  the 
of  talent  or  reputation ;  qualities  which  depend  upon  opinion  and  op^ 
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portunity ,  and  which  may  be  ailributed  id  the  same  proportion  to  an  incoih 
venient  muUitade  nt  once.  The  whole  legislature  may  be  considered, 
therefore,  aa  composed  of  adveninreraj  who  had  alnsady  attaned  a  si^uatioo 
incalculably  above  their  original  pretensions,  and  were  now  templed  to 
push  their  fortune  by  every  means  that  held  out  the  promise  of  immediate 
success.  They  had  nothing,  contparatively  speaking,  to  lose,  but  Iheir 
places  in  the  assembly,  or  the  influence  which  they  possessed  within  ils 
walls;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  assembly  itself  depended  altogether  upon 
the  popularity  of  ils  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinaic  authority  of  ils 
members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  and 
imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the  extrayagant  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine  populace  th«t  ever 
existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in  such  an  assembly,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  have  previously  possessed  any  influence  or  aulborily 
in  the  community;  that  he  should  be  connected  with  powerful  families,  or 
supported  by  opulent  and  extensive  associationB.  If  he  could  dazzle  and 
overawe  in  debate;  if  he  could  obtain  the  acclamations  of  the  mob  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  the  eai's.of  tbeassemMy 
and  its  galleries ;  he  was  in  a  fair  train  for  having  a  great  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  assembly  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  over  thirty  millioDs  of 
men.  The  prize  was  too  tempting  not  to  attract  a  multitude  of  eompetilors; 
and  the  assembly  for  many  months  was  governed  by  those  who  outvied  their 
associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance  of  their  patriotism,  and  sacri- 
ficed most  profusely  the  real  interests  of  the  people  at  the  ahrine  ot  apr<v 
carious  popularity. 

In  this  way,  the  assembly,  from  the  inherent  vices  of  its  constiltilion, 
ceased  to  be  respectable  or  useful.  The  same  causes  speedily  put  an  end  to 
its  security,  and  converted  it  into  an  instrument  of  destnactiod. 

Mere  popularity  waa  at  first  the  instrument  by  which  this  unsteady  legis- 
lature was  governed :  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  whoever  could 
obtain  the  direction  or  command  of  it  must  possess  the  whole  authority  of 
the  state,  parties  became  less  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  soon  found  out  that  violence  and  terror  were  infinitely 
more  efliectual  and  expeditious  than  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The  people 
at  large,  who  had  no  attachment  to  any  families  or  individuals  among  their 
delegates,  and  who  contented  themsdves  with  idolising  the  assembly,  in 
general,  so  long  as  it  passed  decrees  to  Iheir  liking,  were  passive  and  indiH 
ferent  spectators  of  the  transference  of  power  which  was  efleoted  by  the  pikes 
of  the  Parisian  multitude,  and  looked  with  equal  affection  upon  every  so^ 
cessive  junto  which  assumed  the  management  of  its  deliberations.  ^^JJ^f. 
no  natural  representatives,  they  felt  themselves  equally  connected  with  all 
who  exercised  the  legislative  function;  and,  being  destitute  of  a  real  ari9t^ 
cracy ,  were  without  the  means  of  giving  efifectua)  support  even  to  these  wRO 
might  appear  to  deserve  il.  Encouraged  by  this  situation  of  affairs,  tfi« 
most  daring,  unprincipled,  and  profligatci^proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  defence- 
less legislature;  and,  driving  all  their  antagonists  before  them  by  violence 
or  intimidation,  entered  without  opposition  upon  the  supreme  functions  o 
government.  The  arms,  however,  by  which  they  had  been  victorious, 
were  capable  of  being  turned  against  themselves ;  and  those  who  wer 
envious  of  their  success,  or  ambitious  of  their  cKstinction,  easily  found  mearn 
to  excite  discontent  among  the  multitude,  now  inured  to  '^^*^^^^^^?1a^ 
to  employ  tbem  in  pulling  down  those  very  huHviduais  whom  they  had 
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reoenQy  exalted.  The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  became  a  prize  to  be 
fought  for  in  the  dubs  and  conspiracies  and  insurrections  of  a  corrupted 
metropolis ;  and  the  institution  of  a  national  representative  had  no  other 
eflecl  than  that  of  laying  th9  gover^iiiftent  open  to  lawless  force  and  flagitious 
audadtj. 

n  »  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  from  the  want  of  a  natural  and 
efficient  aristocracy  to  exercise  the  functions  of  representative  {legislators, 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and  fell  a 
prey  to  faction ;  that  the  institution  itself  became  a  source  of  public  misery 
and  disorder,  and  converted  a  civilised  monarchy,  first  into  a  sanguinary 
democracy,  and  then  into  a  military  despotism. 

It  would  be  the  excess  of  injustice,  we  have  already  said,  to  impute  these 
disastrous  eonsequences  to  the  moderate  and  virtuous  individuals  who  sat  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  very 
blaoiable  iapradenee.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out 
any  oovne  of  conduct  by  which  those  dangers  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided ;  but  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  less  formidable,  if  the 
enlighlenetf  members  of  the  Third  Estate  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  party 
with  the  more  liberal  and  popular  among  the  nobility ;  if  they  had  associated 
to  tbeoMelTeft  a  greater  number  of  those  to  whose  persons  a  certain  degree  of 
iafbieiioe  waa  attached,  from  their  fortune,  their  age,  or  their  official  situa- 
tioo ;  if,  iostead  of  grasping  presumptuously  at  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
aalioBai  oauncik,  and  arrogating  every  thing  on  the  credit  of  their  zeal- 
oiii  patricttiam  and  Inexperienced  abilities,  they  had  sought  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  an  alliance  with  what  was  respectable  in  the  existing  esta- 
hMmeols,  and  attadied  themselves  at  first  as  disciples  to  those  whom  they 
expeded  apeedly  to  outgrow  and  eclipse. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  impossible  to  acquit  those 
ef  iia  nfvalQUk»ary  patriots,  whose  intentions  are  admitted  to  be  pure,  of 
gieaC  precipitation,  pvesumptios,  and  imprudence.  Apologies  may  be 
tMind  tor  them,  perhaps,  in  the  experience  which  was  incident  to  their  si- 
toatioa ;  in  their  constant  apprehension  of  being  separated  before  their  task 
was  accomplished;  in  the  exasperation  whieh  was  excited  by  the  injudicious 
pffoeeecUngi  of  the  cabinet;  and  in  the  intoxication  which  naturally  resulted 
fimn  the  magnitude  of  Aeir  eariy  triumph,  and  the  noise  and  resounding  of 
their  pap iilarity .  But  the  MTors  into  which  they  fell  were  inexcusable,  wo 
ibink,  in  pelitieiatts  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  while  we  pity  their  suf- 
fsri^p,  and  admire  their  genius,  we  cannot  feel  any  respect  for  their  wis- 
dam,  ar  any  surprise  at  their  miscarriage. 


VOL.  V.  l> 


PART    TENTH. 

CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 


HISTORY  OF  TOLERATION.* 

The  history  of  toleration  is  still  a  desideratum,  and  an  important  one; 
fur  it  affords  very  useful  lessons  both  to  statesmen  and  divines,  as  well  as  to 
private  Christians  of  all  denominations,  besides  some  matter  of  carious  spe- 
culation to  philosophers.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  offering 
a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal 
of  the  work  before  us.  We  understand  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  learned 
clergyman  in  Northumberland,  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in 
communion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  published 
at  any  of  the  great  marts  of  literature,  and  fell  intq  our  hands  acciden- 
tally;  but  we  think  it  entitled  to  public  notice,  on  account  of  the  justness 
and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  liberality,  of  its  general  views.  It  is  a  short, 
but  interesting  and  instructive  account  (which  we  hope  will,  in  due  time,  be 
enlarged  to  a  full  history]  of  the  slow  progress  of  toleration, — combined  with 
a  judicious  defence  of  that  equitable,  humane,  and  politic  system,  which  it 
is  painful  to  think  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  defending  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  England.  This  last  subject  we  have  no  intention  of 
discussing  in  the  present  article,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  history  of  toleration — we  should  rather  say,  of  intolerance, 
— for  intolerance  is  the  positive,  active  principle, — and  the  suppression  of 
intolerance  is  the  same  thing  with  the  establishment  of  toleration. 

Our  author  justly  observes  (p.  1A5.),  that  ''persecution  has  not  resulted 
from  any  particular  system,  but  from  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  and  the 
force  of  those  illiberal  prejudices  which  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  untu- 
tored man.''  In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
intolerance  is  natural  to  man  in  every  state  of  society.  Much  training  is 
required  before  we  can  listen  with  patience,  or  even  behave  with  civility,  to 
those  who  dissent  from  our  own  settled  opinions  upon  any  subject.  Our 
own  opinions  we  of  course  presume  to  be  right,  and,  from  long  familiarity • 
we  conceive  them  to  be  evident ;  so  that  we  naturally  ascribe  all  dissent 
from  them  to  weakness  or  perversity, — ^but  rather  to  perversity  than  weak- 
ness. Besides,  it  is  irksome  to  change  our  habits  of  thinking ;  and  he  who 
applies  his  arguments  to  destroy  the  sentiments  and  judgments  which  nature 
or  education  has  woven  into  our  constitution,  not  only  requires  us  to  submit 
to  a  harsh  operation,  but  also,  which  is  incomparably  worse,  hemortiGes 
our  self-conceit.  Hence  the  erudiU'ssimi  ei  cktrissimi  vM,  who  guide 
our  way  through  the  ancient  classics,  frequently  betray  their  resentment  of 

*  Popular  Refleclions  od  the  Progress  of  the  Principles  of  Toleralion,  and  the  fieasonableoffs 
of  the  Catholic  Claims.     Bj  a  Proiesiant  .-^  Vol.  xxrl  page  51.     Februarj,  1816. 
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coatradiclioii^  and  add  a  wonderful  interest  to  their  lucubrations  by  the  bit- 
temeas  of  their  sarcasms  against  their  philological  adversaries.  Even  in 
philosophy,  where  we  might  look,  if  any  where,  for  calm  and  amicable  dis- 
cassioD,  the  controTersies  are  too  often  enlivened  with  a  rancour  altogether 
unneeessary  for  the  discovery  of  truth  :  and  many  a  doctrine  which  is  now 
reoeiTed  as  iooontrovertible,  was  at  first  compelled  to  fight  its  way  in  oppo^ 
silioo  to  the  ridicule  and  anathemas  of  the  reigning  schools.  Christian  *di- 
TJnes  submitted  for  ages  to  Aristotle's  yoke,  and  would  tolerate  no  mur- 
murs against  their  heathen  master.  It  was  not  till  after  vexatious  contro- 
versies thai  the  authority  of  Newton  was  established.  None  of  Harvey's 
eoDteraporaiies,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  forty  at  the  time  of  his  grand 
disoovery,  were  able  to  perceive  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Priestley,  while  he  appeared  to  be  so  completely  emancipated 
from  prejudice, — while  he  treated  with  contempt  so  many  doctrines  which 
had  beeo  long  and  almost  universally  revered  by  the  Ghristisin  world,' — 
oouM  not  be  persuaded,  by  all  the  evidence  of  Lavoisier^s  experiments^  to 
fenoance  his  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  phlogiston.  And  in  the  controversy, 
which  has  not  yet  ceased,  between  the  Huttonians  and  the  Wernerians,  the 
Tivacity  with  which  the  learned  philosophers  darted  their  pleasantries 
gainst  each  other  has  been  more  remarkable  than  their  cordial  co^pe- 
ratloii  in  their  common  enquiry. 

The  greater  the  importance  that  we  attach  to  our  opinions,  the  greater  of 
eoorse  will  be  our  intolerance  of  contradiction.  But  when  our  estimation 
ID  sodely  or  when  our  fortune  and  station  have  any  dependence  on  the  re- 
speet  of  the  public  for  the  principles  which  we  pjofess,  it  is  most  natural  that 
we  should  be  diligent  in  their  defence  and  propagation.  And  if  we  can  per- 
suade ovselves  that  they  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  both  in  this  life 
and  the  next,  our  zeal  must  be  wonderfully  animated  by  this  identification 
of  our  own  ambition  with  the  eternal  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
piropagation  and  protection  of  the  orthodox  faith  will  appear  our  para- 
mooDt  duty,  dictated  equally  by  piety  and  benevolence :  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  high  design,  the  zealots  will  regard  the  end  as  sanctifying  the 
;  they  will  address  themselves,  not  to  reason  only, — but  to  the  igno- 
i,  to  the  passions,  and,  above  all,  to  the  terrors  of  the  multitude ;  they 
will  bold  forth  the  heretic  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man ;  and,  seeking  at 
last  for  more  powerful  weapons  than  logic  or  even  rhetoric  can  furnish, 
mM  call  for  the  civil  magistrate  "  to  execute  justice,  and  to  maintain  truth." 
Tbe  civil  magistrate  himself  i^  subject  to  the  same  dupery  wkh  the  multi- 
tude;— he  may  be  forced,  like  Pilate,  to  yield  to  the  general  frenzy  against 
his  better  judgment;— or  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  popular  priesthood;  one  of  the* high  contracting  parties  undertaking  the 
supfnession  of  heresy,  the  other  the  maintenance  of  loyalty.  And  it  would 
be  absurd  lo  suppose  that,  in  ignorant  and  barbarous  times,  gross  delusions 
cruelties  will  not  be  practised  in  so  good  a  cause ;  delusions  and  cruel- 
whieh  must  be  shocking,  and  almost  incredible,  to  those  who  live  in  a 
poiod  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  But  although  the  hostility  created  by 
of  opinions  appears  in  its  worst  forms  in  barbarous  times,  yet  in 
slate  of  society  it  is  natural  to  man,  the  natural  result  of  our  self-love 
pride,  two  of  our  most  natural  principles  of  action ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
religious  opinions,  it  is  too  often  sanctioned  and  inflamed  by  mistaken  p6- 
fietis  of  piety  and  benevolence,  by  supernatural  hopes  and  supernatural 
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inaDy  of  Uiem,  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what 
conduct  they  could  have  avoided  such  an  imputation :  and  this  charge, 
il  is  manifest,  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  kept  carefully  separate  from  that  of 
guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  intentions,  though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and 
misguided  by  ignorance,  can  never  become  the  objects  of  the  highest  moral 
reprobation :  and  enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work  of  the  demons, 
ou^t  still  to  be  distinguished  from  treachery  or  malice.  The  knig^itly 
adventurer,  who  broke  the  chains  of  the  galley-«laves,  purely  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  deliverance  from  bondage,  will  always  be  regarded  with 
other  feelings  than  the  robber  who  freed  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his 
banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article* the  extent  of  the  participation 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  philo9opker9,  in  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  the  revolution,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  be 
said  to  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  its  consequences,  or  lo  have 
deserved  censure  for  their  exertions :  and  acquitting  the  greater  part  of  any 
mischievous  intention,  we  found  reason  upon  that  occasion,  to  conclude 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  majority  which  should  expose 
them  to  blame,  or  deprive  them  of  thecreditwhich  they  would  have  certainly 
enjoyed,  but  for  consequences  which  they  could  not  foresee.  For  those 
who,  with  intentions  equally  blameless,  attempted  to  carry  into  execution 
the  projects  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually  engaged 
in  measures  which  could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  important  chan^^s,  it  will 
not  be  easy,  we  are  afraid,  to  make  so  satisfactory  an  apology.  What  is 
written  may  be  corrected :  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled :  a  rash 
and  injudicious  publication  naturally  calls  forth  an  host  of  answers :  and 
where  the  subject  of  discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  very  powerful  interest, 
the  cause  of  truth  is  not  always  least  effectually  served  by  her  opponents, 
but  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of  legislatures  have  other  consequences  and 
o^er  confutations.  They  are  answered  by  insurrections,  and  confuted  by 
conspiracies.  A  paradox  which  might  have  been  maintained  by  an  author, 
without  any  other  loss  than  that  of  a  little  leisure,  and  ink  and  paper, 
can  only  be  supported  by  a  minister  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and  the  liberties 
of  a  nation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  precipitation  of  a  legislator 
can  never  admit  of  the  same  excuse  with  that  of  a  speculative  enquirer : 
that  the  same  confidence  in  his  opinions,  which  justifies  the  former  in  main- 
taining them  to  the  world,  will  never  justify  the  other  in  suspending  the 
liappiness  of  his  country  on  the  issue  of  their  truth ;  and  that  he,  in  par- 
ticular, subjects  himself  to  a  tremendous  responsibility,  who  voluntarily 
takes  upon  himself  the  new-modelling  of  an  ancient  constitution. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the  virtuous  and  enlightened 
men  who  abounded  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France.  We  believe 
that  the  motives  of  many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their  patriotism  unaf- 
fected :  their  talents  are  still  more  indisputable :  but  we  cannot  acquit 
them  of  blamable  presumption  and  inexcusable  imprudence.  There  are 
three  points,  it  appears  to  us,  in  particular,  in  which  they  were  bound  ta 
have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their  proceedings. 

In  [he  first  place,  the  spirit  of  exasperation,  defiance,  and  intimidation, 
with  which  from  the  beginning  they  carried  on  their  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  appeurs  to  us  to  have 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  9,  lOi  8ic. 
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been  as  iropolilic  wUh  a  view  to  their  iillimato  success,  as  it  was  sos- 
picioiis,  perhaps,  as  to  Uieir  immediate  motives.  The  parade  which  they 
made  of  Ihetr  popularity :  the  support  which  they  submitted  to  receive  from 
the  menaces  aod  aoclamatioDS  of  the  Ikiob :  the  joy  which  they  testified  at 
the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies :  and  the  anomalous  military  force,  of 
which  they  patronised  the  formation  in  the  city  of  Paris :  were  so  many 
preparations  for  actual  hostility,  and  led  almost  inevitably  to  that  appeal  to 
foree,  by  which  all  prospect  of  establishing  an  equitable  government  was 
finally  cut  off.  Sanguine  as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  undoubtedly 
were,  they  might  still  have  been  able  to  remember  the  most  obvious  and 
important  lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  history,  that  the  nation  which  has 
recourse  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  its  internal  affiurs  necessarily  falk 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military  government  in  the  end,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  most  evident  necessity  can  justify  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it 
from  ttie  hands  of  their  governors.  In  France,  there  certainly  was  no  such 
necesaily.  The  whole  weight  and  strength  of  the  nation  were  bent  upon 
political  improvement  and  reform.  There  was  no  possibility  of  their  being 
ulCimaldy  resisted ;  and  the  only  danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended  was, 
that  their  progress  would  be  too  rapid.  After  the  States-General  were 
graoled,  inde^,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  friends  to  liberty 
was  asoerlained.  They  could  not  have  gone  too  slowly  afterwards  ;  they 
could  not  have  been  satisfied  widi  too  little.  The  great  object  was  to  ex- 
dude  the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no  pretext  for  an  appeal  to  violence. 
Nothing  could  have  stood  against  the  force  of  reason,  which  ought  to  have 
pven  way ;  and  from  a  monarch  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprdiend  any  attempt  to  regain,  by  violence,  what  he  had 
3rteMed  Erom  principles  of  philanthropy  and  conviction.  The  Third  Estate 
would  have  groum  into  power,  instead  of  usurping  it ;  and  would  have  gra- 
dnaify  compressed  the  other  orders  into  their  proper  dimensions,  instead  of 
displacing  them  by  a  violence  that  could  never  be  forgiven.  Even  if  tike 
Orders  had  deliberated  separately  (as  it  appears  to  us  they  ought  clearly  to 
have  dcme),  the  commons  were  sure  of  an  ultimate  preponderance,  and  the 
govemmientof  a  permanent  and  incalculable  amelioration.  Convened  in  a 
legidatire  assembly,  and  engrossing  almost  entirely  the  respect  and  affections 
of  the  whole  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  unlimited  liberty  of 
political  discussion,  and  gradually  impressed  on  the  government  the  charac- 
ter of  their  peculiar  principles.  By  the  restoration  of  the  legislative  func^ 
tion  to  the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  system  was  rendered  complete,  and 
required  only  to  be  put  into  action  in  order  to  assume  all  those  improvements 
which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  increased  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its 
representatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the  nation  was  disappointed,  chiefly, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  by  the  needless  asperity  and  injudicious  menaces 
of  the  popular  party.  They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  of  their  adhe- 
reols  among  the  populace.  If  they  did  not  actually  encourage  them  to 
threats  and  to  acts  of  violence,  they  availed  themselves  at  least  of  those  which 
were  committed  to  intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents;  for  it  is  indis- 
putably certain,  that  the  unconditional  compliance  of  the  court  with  all  the 
demands  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the  result  either  of  actual  force, 
or  Ihe  dread  of  its  immediate  application*  This  was  the  inauspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  sins  and  the  sufferings  of  the  revolution.  Their  progress 
and  lermination  were  natural  and  necessary.     The  multitude,  once  allowed 
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yet  this  strange  medley  has  never  interrupted  the  prcfisperity  or  peace  of 
Britain ;  and  the  clergy  of  both  countries  have  enjoyed,  what  they  could 
not  boast  of  formerly,  the  undisturbed  and  secure  possession  of  their  tem- 
poralities. 

Towards  our  Catholic  countrymen  we  act  with  a  very  different  spirit. 
.We  still  withhold  from  them  the  full  restitution  of  theii;  civil  rights;  we 
still  exclude  their  nobility  and  gentry,  their  men  of  fortune  and  education, 
from  eligibility  to  Parliament  and  the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  althou^ 
they  have  given  a  security  for  their  allegiance  with  which  our  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  Pitt  and  Burke,  as  well  as  Fox  and 
Graltan,  were  perfectly  satisfied;  we  still  mark  as  a  degraded  and  hostile 
people  that  great  and  respectable  body,  who  amount  to  nearly  one  fifth  of 
our  whole  population,  and  who  compose  more  than  the  half  of  our  army 
and  navy/  Other  nations,  where  it  was  less  to  have  been  expected  than  in 
England,  have  acted  more  generously ;  we  should  rather  say,  more  justly 
and  more  prudently.  In  Prussia  and  in  Hungary  there  is  no  political  dif- 
ference between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants ;  all  the  offices  of  the  State 
are  equally  open  to  both  parties : — and  thus  both  parlies  are  equally  well 
affected  to  a  Government,  by  which  both  are  equally  protected  and  en- 
couraged, and  the  public  peace  is  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  animosities  of  religion.  In  the  United  States  of  America  no 
inconvenience  whatever  has  arisen  from  opening  all  the  public  honours  and 
emoluments  to  citizens  of  every  sect.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
we  have  never  had  reason  to  regret  our  liberal  treatment  of  Canada,  where 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  established  by  the  British  Parliament.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  experienced  the  good  effect  of  it  on  a  most  memorable  occasion, 
when  all  our  Protestant  colonies  in  America  formed  an  alliance  with  a 
Catholic  kingdom,  and  declared  their  independence, — while  Canada  alone 
remained  faithful  to  England.  May  we  not  hope,  then,  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  we  shall  do  justice  to  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  Britain 
and  Ireland?  They  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  the  Canadians ;  their  feelings 
and  comforts  arc  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  our  attention ;  and  their  friend- 
ship is  of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

We  are  encouraged  in  this  hope,  when  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  gradually  moderated  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  Religious  intolerance  is  the  result  of  selfishness  and  pride,  and 
mistaken  notions  of  duty.  But  it  may  be  expected  that  civilisation  will 
restrain  our  selfishness  and  pride,  and  direct  them  to  proper  objects;  while 
increasing  knowledge  corrects  our  false  notions  of  duty,  and  opens  more 
distinct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  real  interests  of  nations.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  although  refined  and  profound  reasonings  may 
produce  a  due  impression  on  superior  minds,  and  although  they  may  be 
employed  even  by  a  person  who  does  not  understand  them,  in  support  of 
principles  which  he  has  already  adopted,  yet  they  are  extremely  feeble 
weapons  when  opposed  to  inveterate  habits,  to  adverse  passions,  and  adverse 
interests;  and  it  is  in  a  more  homely  way  that  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  knowledge  subdues  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  both  in  the  people  and  in 
their  rulers.  In  fact,  we  conceive  that  the  first  great  chedL  to  religious  in- 
tolerance— a  check  which  continues  to  operate  to  this  day— is  the  experience 
or  apprehension  of  the  evil  consequences  of  persecution,  when  employed 

*  See  the  arUcle  on  Sir  /oho  Hippisley*t  Speech,  io  the  inh  Tolume  of  the  Edinburgb 
Review,  p.  1. 
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agaiDsl  a  numerous  parly.  A  vigorous  prince  inay  somelimcs,  without 
much  dilficulty,  though  seldom  or  never  without  much  cruelty,  suppress 
seel  in  its  first  rise,  particularly  before  it  has  planted  itself  in  diuereni 
parts  of  his  dominions.  But,  when  it  has  become  organised  and  numerous, 
netlher  its  extermination  nor  conversion  are  possible:  persecution  both  in- 
flames its  zeal  and  multiplies  its  numbers,  and,  moreover,  is  pernicious  to- 
the  natioo  and  perilous  to  government.  It  was  by  an  obstinate  per- 
severance to  the  design  of  suppressing  all  dissent  from  the  Established 
Churdi,  that  Philip  II.  lost  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  France  bled  so 
long  and  so  miserably  under  the  civil  wars  of  the  League.  The  persecutor, 
finding  it  impossible,  or  unsafe,  to  discharge  his  sacred  duty  in  its  full 
extent,  is  constrained  to  adopt  less  decisive  but  more  practicable  measures 
for  the  support  of  orthodoxy ,  if  itcannot  be  rendered  universally  triumphant ; 
and  for  the  discouragement  of  error,  if  it  cannot  be  completely  extirpated. 
Perhaps  the  secret  conventicles  of  tlie  heretics  or  schismatics,  though  pro- 
hlhiied  by  taw,  are  connived  at  by  government;  but  they  are  kept  in  awe 
hy  the  occasional  marty rdoqas  of  obnoxious  individuals ;  or,  if  it  be  hazardous 
to'  shed  blood,  the  more  lenient  punishments  of  exile,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  the  pillory,  are  substituted  for  the  stake  or  the  gibbet.  Perhaps 
government  may  find  it  necessary,  for  the  public  peace  and  its  own  safety, 
to  indulge  the  sectaries  with  the  exercise  of  their  oflensive  worship ;  but  all 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state  are  reserved  for  the  orthodox, 
while  the  sectaries,  perhaps,  are  not  allowed  to  educate  their  own  children, 
and  may  eren  be  liable  to  be  stripped  of  their  inheritance  by  the  nearest 
relation  who  chooses  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church.  In  short,  the 
friends  of  the  truth — that  is  to  say,  bf  the  predominant  faith — conceiving 
tbemaelvea  under  the  highesLobligisitions  to  guard  this  most  precious  of  all 
posseipions,  will  make  as  hard  a  bargain  as  possible  with  its  enemies;  but 
the  most  despotic  governments,  and  the  most  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  will  be 
constrained  to  abate  the  fury  of  their  intolerance,  when  they  have  to  struggle 
agttnsl  a  numerous  party. 

We  liave  a  remarkable  instance  of  tliis  respect  to  the  numbers  of  a  reli- 
gkNifl  party,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  at 
the  Revolotion.  There  is  also  at  present  another  notable  and  extremely 
curious  iastance,  in  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between  the  Ca* 
tbolics  of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
have  received  certain  temporal  endowments  from  government :  the  Catholic 
laity  of  Ireland  are  now  admitted  to  all  civil  and  military  olTices,  with  the 
exception  of  little  more  than  forty  of  the  higher  stations;  and  yet,  by  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  Catholics  of  England  are  still  excluded  from 
every  public  honour  and  emolument. 

But  the  fury  of  persecution  has  been  allayed,  not  only  by  the  prudence, 
bul  also  hy  the  humanity,  of  modern  times.  The  mitigation  of  cruelty  in 
the  legal  punishments  which  were  devised  by  barbarous  ages,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  civilisation ;  and  accordingly,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
lieresies  where  the  professors  were  too  few  to  be  formidable,  it  has  come 
lo  paaa  that  the  horrible  statutes  of  the  good  old  times  were  first  left  un- 
executed, but  retained  in  ierrorem,  and  at  last  repealed,  and  replaced  by 
laws  which  were  not  so  very  shocking  to  the  lukewarm  habits  of  less  savage 
Chrialians*  The  Church  of  England  was  established  in  its  present  form 
ia  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  in  this  reign,  and  by  the  pious  vigilance 
of  this  Protestant  Church,  a  Dutchman  was  burned  in  England  for  Arianism ; 
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and  Joanna  Bocher  was  condemned  to  the  flame  death  for  maintainiflg  a  new 
theory  of  the  Incarnation,  which  waa  nnintelffgible  indeed,  but  perfectly 
harmleas ;  and  if  not  eiactly  the  true  theory,  nor  atipported  by  Scriplure, 
yet  was  not  yisibly  inconsistent  either  with  Scripture  or  with  the  orthodox 
faith-    Every  body  knows  that  the  warrant  for  this  execution  was  ex- 
torted from  die  young  and  reluctant  prince  by  the  urgent  remonstrances  of 
Cranroer,  the  Protestant  primate,  who,  by  a  just  retribution,  suffered 
martyrdom  himself  as  a  heretic  in  the  succeeding  reign.    It  ought  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  law  which  condemned  heretica  to  the  fladies  was 
retained  by  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  during  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.    Two  Arians,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  seem  to  be  the  last 
persons  who  suffered  under  it ;  but  though  these  berbaritiea  had  beoomd 
so  odious  to  Engli^men  that  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  execute  Ibo 
law,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  1677  that  it  ceased  to  disgrace  the  code  of 
a  civilised  people.    And  although  the  eealous  churchmen  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  inflict  on  the  Antitrinitarians  the  punishment  which  they  de- 
served, yet  these  heretics  were  by  no  means  left  at  liberty  to  publish  tencls 
which,  though  perfecUy  consistent  both  with  good  morals  and  the  publie 
peace,  were  direcUy  contradictory  to  the  standards  of  the  church.    These 
tenets  were  regarded  as  blasphemous,  in  which  light  they  are  still  con- 
sidered by  the  learned  Dr.  Burgess,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  DavM's,  and 
consequentiy  were  liable  to  be  checked  by  the  existing  laws.    But  to  make 
so  important  a  business  surer  and  easier,  the  legislature,  in  King  WHIisms 
reign,  thought  proper,  in  its  wisdom,  to  enact  (9lh  and  10th  of  William  IH.). 
that  an  Antitrinitarian  Christian,  upon  the  first  conviction  of  professing  his 
peculiar  doctrines,  should  be  disqualified  from  enjoying  any  ofBce,  civil  or 
'   military,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  that,  upon  a  second  conviclionjho 
should  moreover  be  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  by  being  "disabN 
to  sue,  prosecute,  plead,  or  use  any  action  or  information."    He  ^*V?!?J' 
upon  tills  second  conviction,  disabled  from  being  "guardian  of  any  cmM. 
or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift. "    And  lastiy  (which  could  hardly  fail  to  convince  him  of  his  errors, 
if  he  was  not  a  perfect  reprobate),  he  was  to  *'8u(!er  imprisonment  for 
the  space  of  three  years. '^  But  Englishmen  became  ao  effeminate,  thai 
even  this  mild  law  could  not  well  be  executed,  and  waa  only  >^^'"  ,,?* 
terrarem,  till  at  last  it  was  repealed  in  the  year  1 81 S,  to  the  regret  ottiw 
worthy  prelate  already  mentioned.*    And  unless  the  Antitrinitarians  are 
punishable  as  blasphemers,  there  remains  nothing  to  check  these  danog 
heretics  but  the  disqualifications  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  whicn, 
with  admirable  political  sagacity,  are  still  kept  in  reserve  for  the  suppon 
of  the  truth,  ready  to  spring  forth  as  occasion  may  require,  whenever 
the  country  is  so  far  regenerated  as  to  call  for  their  execution.    W»  "^T* 
ever,  such  times  should  return,  there  is  a  fact  which  may  <J«8*^®."JJ 
attention  of  the  most  zealous  churchmen ;  namdy,  that  under  the  ^^^ 
of  far  severer  laws,  and  under  the  neveiH^sing  anathemas  of  the  l^jj' 
blished  Church,  tiie  Antitrinitarians  have  grown  into  a  aoct  considerawe 
both  for  their  numbers  and  their  learning.  .  ^ 

Here  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  struggle  between  *®^Ld 
Hi^ichurchmen  and  the  general  civilisation  of  tiie  country  has  P'^^ 
a  curious  enough  inconsistency  between  our  laws  and  our  practice.    By 

*  Se<;  his  Lord»biy8  Brief  Memorial  ra  the  Repeal  of  the  9th  and  Ipth  of  WAV^  ^"' 
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lawB,  Ibe  Iridi  Catholios  afe  io  a  better  Mtuatioo  than  any  of  the  Proteataot 
DisfieiHera;  for  these  last  are  le^iUy  excladed  from  all  citil  and  military 
offices :  whereaa  Ae  Irish  Catholics  are  now  legally  eligible  to  all  these 
offices^  with  die  exception  of  about  forty  of  the  hi^er  sUtions.  But  the 
practice  is  extremely  different.  In  fact,  all  the  otBoes  of  the  state,  civil 
and  oilitary,  even  the  highest,  are  open  to  Presbyterians,  to  Indepen- 
deols,  to  Anabaptists,  to  Methodists,  to  Arians,  to  Socinians,  and  even  to 
Ibe  avowed  dkbelievers  of  Christianity.  It  is  our  Catholic  countrymen 
alone  who  suffer  from  the  intolerant  statutes;  the  Catholics  are  (he  only 
subjecU  of  this  reaku  who  are  actually  molested  and  degraded  on  acoount 
uf  their  religion. 

While  this  imgenerous  treatment  of  our  Catholic  fellow-wbjecte  in  die 
praenl  slate  of  civilisation,  is  naturally  disgusting  even  to  those  who  dislike 
tbeir  peculiar  tenets,  there  is  also  another  effect  produced  by  civilisation, 
extremely  mifiivourable  to  Intoleraace,  naaiely,  the  familiar  intercooree 
between  all  the  different  sects.  That  any  person  of  decent  conduct,  and 
iDofiensive  behaviour,  should  be  hairished  from  the  comrtesies  of  social  life, 
because  he  attends  the  Mass  or  the  Dissenting  Chapel  instead  of  the  Esta- 
blished Omich^  would  a  specimen  of  barbarous  manners,  which  cannot 
subsist  in  homaner  times.  We  know  the  abhorrence  which  the  Catholics 
and  ProCestaato,  the  Episcopals  and  Presbyterians,  nourished  against  eadi 
other  ia  the  days  of  iatoieranee ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  shut  our 
eyes,  or  oar  hearts,  to  the  virtues  which  we  find  very  equally  diffused 
among  ail  deaomioations  of  Christians.  Fools  and  knaves,  and  tiresome 
proielytiata,  spring  up  in  every  sect,  but  oti^t  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
fair  sample  of  any.  A  person  who  has  been  confined  in  the  choice  of  his 
companioos  to  a  particular  church,  may  be  bnmght  to  oonoeive,  that  what- 
ever n  best  and  most  amiable,  can  be  found  only  among  those  who  are 
happy  enough  to  believe  its  peculiar  doctrines ;  but  such  notions  appear 
ndfcaioas  to  any  body  who  lives,  and  in  this  country  almost  every  body 
J^'  ^.  ^  friendly  intercourse  with  persons  of  different  persuasions.  Ca- 
toolic  higols  may  reserve  salvation  for  their  own  church  exclusively,  and 
Protestant  bigots  may  consign  Catholics  to  perdition  as  idolaters ;  but  a  Pro- 
teitant  and  Catholic,  who  live  happily  together  as  husband  and  wife,  en- 
Maia  far  other  sentiments ;  and  so  do  the  young  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
«ho  are  equally  cherished  by  both  their  parents.  An  eloquent  Unitarian 
V^^^^^9  of  Priestley's  school,  has  very  lately  declared  his  persuasion,  that 
the  doetrioe  of  die  Trmity  •*  is  die  parent  stock  of  all  that  system  of  error 
jhjch  has  branched  out  into  the  various  forms  of  reputed  orthodoxy, 
darkeuog  with  its  deadly  shade  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
$hediing^  it§  paiwmm$  influenee  upon  the  best  ckaritiea  cf  human 
a^am.'**  Another  eminent  divine,  of  the  same  church,  has  very  lately 
told  as,  that  *•  Arianism  and  Unitarianism  [and  a  Jbriioti  we  presume 
Tnaifarianism  and  Unitarianism]  can  no  more  unite  than  fire  and  water ; 
diaa  ligbl  and  darkness ;  than  CM^t  and  BeiiaL  "  f  And  we  all  know  die 
dveadtui  aentence  denouaeed  by  a  great  college  of  Unitarian  Divines,  against 
every  deoominatfon  of  Antitrinitarians.  But  while  the  different  sects  are 
cooBected  by  die  bonds  of  affection,  or  even  simply  by  die  offices  of  good 


r««lia  "*•  "■  Wednewky,  Mkj  If,  1815,  b^oirt  Hw  Sopporten  of  the  UuitarMQ 
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neighbourhood,  or  by  esteem  and  confidence  in  the  Iransacttons  of  business, 
the  laify  learn  to  appreciate  very  jastly  the  angry  anathemas  and  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  their  teachers;  and  will  not  be  induced  by  them,  so  easily  as 
in  times  past,  to  disturb  either  the  public  peace  or  the  cordialities  of  social 
life. 

One  instance  of  the  amicable  intercourse  of  all  the  different  sects  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  remarked,  we  mean  the  Bible  Society,  with  ils 
various  branches  extending  through  the  whole  empire,  and  comprehending 
not  only  all  the  Protestant  sects,  but  the  Catholics  also.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation we  believe  to  be  unexampled  in  history ;  and  its  magnitude  na- 
turally excites  some  degree  of  apprehension.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  this  society  in  other  respects;  and  however,  in  the  uncertain 
fluctuation  of  human  afliairs,  it  may  eventually  be  turned  by  subtle  poli- 
ticians, or  bold  agitators,  to  purposes  different  from  that  which  it  is  now 
pursuing ;  yef,  in  the  flrst  instance  at  least,  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
must  be  promoted  by  this  union  of  the  Etablished  Church  with  the  Dis- 
senters, and  of  Catholics  with  Protestants,  in  one  great  work  of  piety  and 
benevolence. 

While  civilisation  goes  for  to  mitigate  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  much  also 
is  effected  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  time  is  long  {vast 
when  learning  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  clergy,  when  con- 
sequently the  clergy  had  the  principal  share  in  the  direction  of  the  civil 
government,  and  when  of  course  the  civil  government  restrained  the  pro- 
pagation of  opinions  which  had  any  appearance  of  inconsistency  with  the 
established  faith.  The  laity  are  now  as  learned  and  as  inquisitive  as  the 
clergy ;  and  in  religion,  they  are  evidently  more  impartial  judges.  Hence 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  their  habits  of  implicit  submission  to  their  spiritual 
guides  have  been  much  relaxed,  by  discovering  how  often,  and  how  cruelly, 
the  public  peace  has  been  disturbed  by  controversies  the  most  frivolous  and 
nonsensical;  — how  often  the  world  has  been  set  on  fire  in  the  attempts  io 
enforce  uniformity  of  opinion,  where  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  good 
morals,  whichever  way  the  question  were  decided,  or  whether  it  were  ever 
decided  at  all; — how  often  the  foundations,  on  which  the  weightiest  con- 
clusions have  been  supported,  are  found,  upon  nearer  inspection,  to  be 
extremely  frail, — reasonings  of  doubtful,  or  worse  than  doubtful,  solidity, 
— texts  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  sometimes  even  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. 

But,  in  order  to  discover  the  folly  of  intolerance,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  proficients  in  theology.  This  accomplishment  is  incompatible  with  the 
leisure,  the  abilities,  and  the  scholarship  of  ordinary  men.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  which  every  body  knows,  that  our  teachers  are  divided 
against  themselves ;  and  hence,  from  the  acknowledged  virtues  and  talents 
and  learning  of  our  teachers,  the  laity  of  every  sect  very  naturally  deduce 
an  obvious  opology  for  tolerating  the  errors  of  their  heterodox  friends.  The 
apology  we  know  to  be  very  familiar  to  the  laity ;  and,  on  that  account  at 
least,  it  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  divines,  more  especially  as  ihe 
violence  so  usual  in  theological  discussions  renders  the  apology  more  obvious 
and  more  impressive.  The  matter  stands  thus.  There  are  some  doctrines 
about  which  there  never  has  been  any  dispute  among  Christians.  But  there 
are  several  others,  and  some  of  them  relating  to  subjects  of  the  highest  nature, 
which  have  given  rise  to  bitter  controversies  and  cruel  persecutions.  In 
tliis  country,  all  the  sects  are  now  allowed  to  speak  and  write  with  equal 
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freedom;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  greatest  theologians, 
good  and  learned  and  able  men,  after  spending  their  lives  in  laborious  in- 
YesUgatkns,  come  at  last  to  conclusions,  all  of  them  perfectly  positive  and 
indu&Uble»  but  yet  contradictory  to  each  other.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  individuals  who  have  soured  their  temper,  or  compro- 
mised their  credit,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  these  never-ending  contro- 
venies,  it  is  natural  for  every  other  person  to  feel,  that  he  ought  neither  to 
despise  the  understanding  of  his  neighbours,  nor  to  suspect  their  yirtue ; 
nor  to  abate  one  jot  of  good  will  or  kindness  for  them ,  although  they  happen 
to  difSsr  from  him  upon  subjects  where  the  greatest  doctors  themselves 
disagree. 

Another  beneficial  effect  produced  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  the 
gradual  cooviction  of  government,  that  it  has  no  interest  in  any  degree  of 
persecolkm  or  intolerance.    The  importance  of  the  clergy  in  society,  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  adhere  to  their  Ministry ;  and 
something  is  always  wanting  to  their  dignity,  so  long  as  any  heresy  or 
schism  remains.     The  clergy  of  every  sect  have  a  palpable  interest  in  the 
suppreasion  of  every  sect  but  their  own.    But,  with  the  nation  at  large,  and 
with  goTemment  also,  the  case  is  widely  different.     To  a  layman,  the  reli- 
gion of  his  neighbours  is  of  no  consequence,  if  their  moral  conduct  is  good ; 
to  government,  the  religion  of  its  subjects  is  of  no  consequence,  if  they  live 
tike  good  stibjects;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  good  morals  and  good  citizenship 
are  not  nKMiopolised  by  any  sect  whatever.    We  grant,  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  legialature,  in  its  paternal  care  for  the  people,  to  provide  for  them 
the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  and  public  worship,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  church ;  and  that  an  ample  provision  ought  to  be  made 
lor  the  dergy  who  devote  themselves  to  this  important  service.    But,  if 
any  persons,  after  having  contributed  the  sliare  which  the  law  requires 
from  (hem  for  the  support  of  the  established  clergy,  choose  to  provide 
other  ministers  for  themselves,  government  has  no  interest  to  prevent  them, 
or  to  molest  them  in  the  least  on  that  account.     It  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  gOTemment  to  exclude  any  of  its  subjects,  on  account  of  their  religion, 
from  those  civil  and  military  offices  to  which  men  of  every  religion  are 
equally  competent.     It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  government  to  limit  itself 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  their  station  and  talents  for 
the  aerrice  of  the  state.     It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  government  to  nar- 
row, 1#  an^  of  its  subjects,  the  field  of  industry  and  ambition ;  or  to  de- 
grade them  below  the  level  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  same  rank  of  life 
with  themselves.     It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  government  to  make  its 
children  its  enemies. 

All  this  will  be  more  manifest  if  we  attend  to  a  very  important  circum- 
ftxnee,  namely,  the  great  number  of  the  Dissenters.  The  Dissenters  are  no 
longer  an  inconsiderable  body,  whose  feelings  may  be  disregarded  or  in- 
tolled  with  safety.  They  cannot  fall  much  short  of  half  the  population. 
It  amnot  now  be  wise  to  retain  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts,  which  may 
put  it  ioto  the  power  of  a  monarch,  as  bigoted  as  Charles  the  First,  to  ex- 
dude  fkom  the  service  of  their  country  all  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
Chnreh  of  England.  It  is  acknowledged  by  government  itself,  that  these 
laws  are  unfit  to  be  executed ;  and  they  are  only  retained  to  overawe  he 
Dissenters.    But,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  men  hate  to  be  overawed ;  so 

Ihat  if  these  statutes  have  any  effect  at  all,  it  is  to  render  a  vast  portion  of 

the  country  dissatisfied  both  with  church  and  slate,  which  cannot  contri- 
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buie  mooh  to  the  peaoe  or  safety  of  eidier.  Our  Catholic  oonntrytnen  »re 
nearly  one  fifth  of  our  popalation,  and  conpoae  the  half  of  our  army  and 
navy.  Now,  let  Oie  raembera  of  the  Church  of  En^and  confer  for  a 
moment  what  ttieir  own  fediogs  would  be,  if  they  were  tr^ted  in  the  same 
way  in  which  they  themselyes  treat  the  Catholics ;— *ff  they  were  treated 
as  the  chiklrm  of  the  heitd  toamon,  dud  9i»t  ^th^fhfef^^fii  then  wf  it 
il  can  be  the  intend  of  goTemment  to  keep  alive  such  filings  in  bo  many 
of  its  lubjecta.  It  may  be  true  that  we  are  atill  powerful  enough  to  subduo 
their  insurrections  if  they  attempt  lo  rebel.  But  is  it  not  dt^reniiDg,  (hat 
there  should  still  be  persons,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  decided  opinions  of 
our  greatest  statesmen,  and  even  of  our  greatest  churchmen,^  urgeusmos^ 
unnecessarily  to  persevere  in  measures  which  give  any  degree  of  excitement 
or  plausibility  to  such  insurrections'?->-iQsurrections  which  cannot  bequashed 
without  a  world  of  misery,which,  even  when  quashed,  leave  the  seeds  of 
future  and  worse  insurrections;  and  where,  even  in  victory,  th^re  is  no 
heart  for  triumph-— foUeipliia  ^tfcmi  cMUa-^belia  nullos  habiiufa  tritm' 
phog»  We  trust,  however,  that  from  our  dear-thought  experience  of  the 
mischiefs  of  intolerance;  from  the  humanity  and  justice,  as  v^l  aspro- 
denoe,  of  civilised  times ;  from  the  amicad)le  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent sects;  from  a  general  Sense  of  tiie  unimportance  or  uncettaint; o( 
the  theological  controversies  by  which  the  clergy  endeavour  to  set  Christian 
against  Christian ;  from  the  conviction,  how  little  it  can  be  the  interest  o( 
government  to  make  any  political  distinction  between  its  subjects  on  acooont 
of  their  religion,  more  especially  when  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  Dissenters,  and  even  Catholics; — ^we  trust  that,  from  these  and 
other  causes,  all  our  fellow-«ubjects  shall  henceforth  be  treated  as  English- 
men»  and  all  the  various  sects  feel  an  equal  interest  in  the  peace  and  prospe- 
rity of  England. 
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in  spite  of  all  the  mockeries  of  their  reverend  historian,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Jack  is  at  all  a  worse  fellow  than  either  Rrna  or 
MiATiN.    The  two  last,  indeed,  have  contrived  somehow  to  mAe  r better 
figure  in  the  world,  and  afTect  to  look  down  on  their  less  opulent  brother. 
Yet  perhaps  there  are  some  particulars  in  which  it  would  be  as  well  for 
them  it  they  were  lo  follow  his  example.    At  all  events,  the  whole  history 
of  these  allegorical  heroes  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  important,  and,  when 
fairly  detailed,  will  bring  out  many  points  of  substantial  identity  in  theif 
character,  which  should  allay  the  mutual  animosities  pf  their  respective  fol- 
lowers, and  promote  their  final  return  to  a  state  of  brotherly  concord  and 
aflection.    To  the  inhabitants  of  these  united  kingdoms  in  particular,  the 
prospect  of  such  a  consummation  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  interesting*  b& 
^11  the  three  churches,  shadowed  out  in  the  allegory,  do  not  only  exist  among 
us,  but  each  of  them  is  actually  dy  law  e$tMi$hedy  in  one  part  or  other 
of  the  BriUsh  empire;  and  the  inhabiUnts  of  this  island  have  their  souls 
consigned  to  the  cure  of  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  pastors,  according  a& 

•  Sc«  the  first  Article  iii  ihc  17lh  volume  of  (he  Edinburgh  Review,  ul  supra. 

t  Cook^llMioiy  pf  the  Clrnrah  of  SoMlaad.— Vol.  nxm.  pQS«  168.    September,  iai6. 
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they  btppco  to  reside  ia  England  of  Seolland.  These  churehes,  Uh^  had 
all  of  Umi.  ia  former  times,  a  eoosiderftble,  and  one  of  them  a  mighty  in- 
fluence, m  the  civil  govenm^at;  and  their  mutual  hostiKties,  to  which  their 
allianoe  with  the  State  gave  a  dreadful  importance,  produced  eflects  which 
are  aliil  pereefitiUe,  and  suggest  lessons  which  may  still  be  uselbl.  At 
pieseol,  we  mean  only  to  state  one  or  two  observations  concerning  the  Scot- 
tish  Chinch,  which  we  conceive  to  be  neither  unimportant  nor  unsea- 
sonaUe. 

Prolrninnt  writers^  in  general,  are  apt  to  describe  the  Reformation  as  a 
struggle  for  vdigious freedom ;  and  the  learned  author  before  us,  distinguished 
as  we  think  he  is  for  the  fairness  and  moderation,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  of 
his  views,  has  very  implicitly  adopted  the  common  opinion.  Thus,  in  alhid- 
iqg  ta  the  Intoleiant  spirit  of  the  Covenant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  he 
repeeseiita  it  as  *'  destroying  that  free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  for  which 
(he  ia  pleased  to  say)  the  first  Reformers,  to  their  immortal  honour,  had 
stretmoiisty  contended."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  65.)  Now,  we  humbly  apprehend 
thai  the  liree  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  most  heartily  abhorred  by 
the  Gist  Reibnners— except  only  where  the  persons  who  assumed  it  had  the 
good  Isrtooe  lo  be  exactly  of  their  opinion. 

For  we  may  observe,  in  ihejirat  place,  that  in  the  questions  conoerning 
eleolioB,  justification,  and  grace,  which  occupy  the  principal  department  in 
the  soieooe  of  theology,  greater  diversity  of  opinion  was  tolerated  anoong  the 
Catholies  than  among  the  early  Protestants.  Upon  these  subjects  Catholic 
divines  dehnled  with  much  freeidom  and  vivacity ;  and  neither  Incurred  the 
ceosurea  of  their  Church,  nor  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  good  Christians, 
whether  tlfeey  fiivoured  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  schools  which 
we  ase  now  aceostomed  to  distinguish  as  Armlnians  and  Calvinists.  But 
both  Luther  and  Calvin  adopted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  latter  school  ex- 
clusivdy,  and  in  their  utmost  rigour;  and  these  tenets  were  also  stated  as 
the  true  iaith,  in  the  third,  seventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth  articles  of  the  Con- 
faanoB,  whidi  was  drawn  up  by  our  first  Reformers  in  Scotland,  and  ratified 
by  the  Parliament  in  1560. 

We  may  observe,  in  the  memt  place,  that  the  freedom  for  which  our 
first  Reformers  contended,  did  not  include  any  freedom  of  dissent  from  the 
Alhaoasian  creed.  Grotius  and  Lardner,  and  Locke  and  Newton,  those 
peat  and  pfoos  men,  who  were  an  honour  to  human  nature,  and  the  most 
Hlttstrioas  advocates  of  Christianity,  would  have  been  adjudged  by  the  first  • 
Rdormers  as  well  as  by  the  CathoUcs,  by  Cranmer  and  Knox  as  well  as  by 
Booner  and  Beaton,  to  be  worthy  of  death  in  the  present  world,  and  of 
everlasting  misery  in  the  world  to  come.  The  martyrdoms  of  Servetus  in 
Geneva,  and  of  Joanna  Bocher  in  England,  are  notable  instances  of  the 
rriigfoos  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  pure  and  primitive  state  of  the 
PMbeslant  churches. 

It  b  ohvioua,  also,  that  the  freedom  for  which  our  first  Reformers  so 
Hrenoously  contended,  did  not,  by  any  means,  include  a  freedom  to  think 
IS  the  Catholics  thought ;  that  is  to  say,  to  think  as  all  Europe  had  thou^t 
(or  many  ages,  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  thought  at  that  very  time, 
and  eotttinue  to  think  to  this  very  day.  The  complete  extirpation  of  the 
CalMie  church,  not  merely  as  a  public  establishment,  but  as  a  tolerated 
sect,  was  the  avowed  object  of  our  first  Reformers.  In  1560,  by  an  act 
of  the  Parliament  which  established  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  both  the 
nyen  and  bearers  of  mass,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  were,  for  the 
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first  offence,  to  suffer  confiscalioD  of  all  their  goods,  together  with  corporal 
punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate :  they  were  to  be  punished 
by  banishment  for  the  second  offence;  and  bjf  death  for  the  thiid!  (See 
Kfw^'8  History,  p.  25A,  folio  edition  of  1732.) 

We  know  what  is  urged  in  defence  of  these  violent  measures  ;--that  the 
Catholic  religion,  at  that  time  at  least,  was  essentially  hostile  to  every  other 
form  of  Christianity,  insomuch  that  even  the  toleration  of  its  worship  was 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  interest.  We  must,  however, 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  first  Reformers  themselves,  although  they 
inveighed,  with  great  vehemence,  against  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  yet  rested  their  own  cause  on  principles  of  the  same 
description — ^principles  which,  independently  of  every  consideration  o( 
self-defence,  demanded  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  even  to  death,  as 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Christian  duties.  But  as  most  of  our  modern 
historians  have  been  careful  to  keep  this  important  subject  in  the  shade,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bring  it  forward  a  lilUe,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  contrasting  the  terrible  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  with 
the  liberality  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

In  156 A,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  Secretary  of  Stale,  and 
several  noblemen  who  were  attached  to  the  court,  invited  the  most  emlQent 
of  the  reformed  clergy  to  a  private  conference;  and  Knox,  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  his  History  t  has  recorded  with  great  minuteness  the  debate  which 
took  place  between  himself  and  Lethington  on  that  occasion.  The  whole 
passage  is  extremely  curious;  and  as  the  book  is  scarce,  we  shall  furnish 
our  readers  with  some  extracts,  sufficient  to  manifest  the  nature  of  that 
hostility  which  our  first  reformers  waged  with  the  Established  Church. 
After  much  reasoning  upon  the  Queen  s  good  dispositions,  and  unhappy 
affection  for  idols,  Lethington  sayt 


'  "  Our  question  is,  whether  that  we  may  and  ought  to  nupprcss  the  Quecn*8  mass?  or  wMher 
that  her  idolatry  shaU  be  laid  to  our  charge?    What  ye  knay  (said  John  Knox)*  by  force,  1  «w* 

Jute  not :  but  what  ye  may  and  ought  to  do  by  God'M  ex-preoa  commandment,  that  cao  l  (eil* 
dolafry  ought  not  only  to  he  suppressed,  but  the  idolater  ought  to  die  the  death,  unless  vv 
wiii  accuse  Uod.  I  itnow  (^aid  Lethington^,  the  idolater  is  commanded  to  die  the  death;  but  by 
whom?  By  the  people  of  God,  said  ihe  other.  For  the  commandment  was  made  to  Israel,  w 
ye  may  rcatl;  Thai  if  it  be  heard  that  idolatry  is  committed  in  any  one  cily,  thai  inquisttuM 
shall  be  taken  ;  ana  if  it  he  found  true,  that  then  the  whole  body  of  the  people  shall  arise  mi 
destroy  that  city^  sparing  in  it  neither  man^  uoman  nor  child.  But  there  li  oo  oommwfdment  pv^o 
to  the  people  to  punish  their  King  (said  the  Secretary),  if  he  be  an  idolater.  1  find  nopriTilei^ 
granted  unio  kings  (said  the  other),  by  Gud,  more  than  unto  the  people  to  offend  God's  iiwjttly> 
•CKnox,  p.  367.) 

When  Lethington  stated,  that  Calvin  and  some  others  of  the  foreign 
reformers  had  counselled  their  followers  to  be  quiet  and  submissive  even 
under  persecution,  Knox  very  truly  and  wisely  observed,  that  this  re- 
ferred to  Christians. 

^  So  dispersed ,  that  they  have  no  other  force  but  only  to  sob  to  God  for  deliferaoce.'-Tfa*^ 
•uch  indeed  (he  continues,  p.  35S)  should  hazard  any  further  than  these  godly  men  wills  tbeOi 
I  could  not  hastily  be  of  counsel.  But  my  argument  has  another  ground ;  for  1  speak  of  a  P^P^ 
assembled  together  in  one  body  of  a  commonwealth,  unto  whom  God  has  giten  iufficieot  Y'^!^ 
only  to  resist,  but  also  to  suppress  all  kind  of  dpen  idohitry ;  and  such  a  people,  yetflgBin  1  aflinni 
are  bound  to  keep  their  land  clean  and  unpolluted." 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Knox  quoted  the  example  of  J^uu, 
who,  even  while  he  was  a  private  person,  received  a  divine  commandmcn 
to  destroythe  posterity  of  Ahab  : — 

**  We  are  not  bound  to  imitate  extraordinary  examples  (said  Lethington,  p.  360.)*  unless  we  ^^^ 
like  commandment  and  auurance.    I  grant  (said  the  other),  if  the  example  repugn  to  the  la  • 
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But  where  ihe  exuaple  agrees  with  the  law,  and  is  as  it  were  the  execution  of  Ood's  judgment 
rxpresned  in  the  aaine,  I  say  that  the  example  approved  of  God  standn  to  us  in  place  of  a  cmh- 
■nndBMnt.  For  as  God  in  bis  nature  is  oonsiani  and  immutable,  so  can  he  not  damn  [condemn] 
in  the  ages  sabsequent  thai  which  he  has  approved  in  his  servants  before  us.  But  in  his  servants 
before  us.  We  bj  nu  own  commandment  has  approved,  that  subjects  have  not  onlff  destroyed  their 
km0g  for  iMtJrff,  but  also  has  (have]  rooted  out  their  whole  posterity,  so  that  none  of  their 
race  was  ieCi  after  to  cnpire  above  the  people  of  God.  W  batsoever  they  did  (said  Lethington), 
was  dooe  at  God's  commandment.  That  fortifies  my  argument,  said  the  other ;  for  God  hy  his 
coBBmadmeBl  has  approved  that  subject*  punish  kings  for  idolatry  and  wickednes!)  by  them  com- 
m'ticd.  We  hAve  not  the  like  eommandment  (said  Letbington).  That  I  deny  (said  the  other) ; 
for  dkt  eommandment^  that  the  idolater  ehall  die  the  tUtUh,  is  perpetual,  as  ye  yourself  have 
gramed ;  ire  4loubt«K{  only,  who  should  be  the  ezecuters  a^inst  the  king ;  and  I  said,  the  people  of 
God  and  hnre  aufficientiy  proved,  as  I  think,  that  God  has  raised  up  the  people,  and  by  his  pro- 
phet has  anointed  a  king,  to  take  yengeance  upon  the  king  and  his  posterity,  wuch  fact  Goid  smce 
that  time  has  never  retracted ;  and  therefore  to  me  it  remains  for  a  constant  and  cleir  command- 
memt  to  mil  people  professing  God,  and  having  the  power  to  puaish  vice,  what  they  ought  to  do 
r«  the  hke  ease. " 


Dr.  H'Crie,  in  his  excellent  Life  o/Knoa,  p.299,  has  said,  in  reference 
to  this  discu^ion  between  Knox  and  Lethinglon,  that  '*both  parties  held 
that  idolatry  tnt^Ai  justly  be  punished  with  death."  But  this  is  not  to  do 
justice  to  his  hero.  We  have  seen  that  our  root-and-branch  Reformer 
went  a  great  deal  farther.  In  fact,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  most  bigoted 
CaUiolic  to  inculcate  more  distinctly  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  opinions 
and  worship  of  the  Protestants,  than  John  Knox  inculcated  as  a  most  sacred 
duty,  incumbent  on  the  civil  gOTernment  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  the 
cirfi  government  is  remiss,  incumbent  on  the  people,  to  extirpate  com- 
pletely the  opinions  and  worship  of  the  Catholics,  and  even  to  massacre  the 
Catholics,  man,  woman,  and  child. 

At  present,  every  sect  of  Christians  will  no  doubt  be  shocked  with 
prindples  so  savage ;  but  it  has  been  pleaded  in  his  favour,  that,  vehe- 
mently as  he  inculcated  these  principles,  he  did  not  practise  what  he 
preached. 

'  "^They  the  Reformers]  discovered  no  disposition  (says  Dr.  M*Crie),  to  proceed  to  capital 
|>anshjBnil,  even  when  it  was  completely  in  their  po^ver.  [  never  read,  nor  heard  of  an  instance, 
m  the  iHBe  of  oar  Reformer,  of  a  person  being  put  to  death  for  performing  any  part  of  the  Ronian 
rathnhr  worship.  If  the  reason  of  this  discoatormity  between  their  opinions  and  their  practice  bc 
msked,  H  may  be  answered — their  aversion  to  blood."    {^fe  of  Knox,  p.  299) 

Now,  we  doubt  not  that  this  observation  was  applicable  to  most  of  the 
Protestant  Nobility,  and  even  to  some  of  the  Protestant  Clergy ;  though  in 
alJ  sects  the  clergy,  from  obvious  causes,  are  less  guilty  than  the  laity  of 
Uileraliog  error.  But  we  scarcely  tliink  that  Knox  would  have  thanked 
his  advocate  for  his  good  natured  apology.  It  is  a  topic  of  reproach,  and 
Doi  of  praise,  that  aversion  to  blood  has  prevented  a  magistrate  from  exe- 
cuting justice  on  a  murderer, — or  a  general  from  saving  his  country  by 
cutting  off  ao  invading  army ;  and  to  a  person  who  believed,  what  Knox 
believed,  it  must  have  appeared  incomparably  worse  to  spare  the  Papists, 
wlio  were  the  murderers  of  souls,  and  whose  idolatry  was  bringing  down 
the  wrath  of  heaven  on  the  land. 

The  apology,  however,  might  be  admitted,  if  these  principles  had  only 
been  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  an  accidental  debate,  without  being  gravely 
oiaiotaioed  in  cooler  moments.  But  the  fact  was  widely  diflercnt.  The 
T(Ty  same  principles  which  our  great  reformer  defended  with  so  much 
afdoor  and  ingenuity  in  his  debate  with  Letbington,  he  deliberately  re- 
corded for  the  public  benefit,  on  diiTerent  occasions,  both  before  and  after 
list  celebrated  conference.  *  The  account  of  them  which  we  have  quoted 
B  taken  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  Histary  ;  and  the  introduction  to  this 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  in  May,  1566.   [Know,  p.  282.)    The 
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same  principles  had  been  maintained  by  him  ten  years  before,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Queen  Regent  in  1556,  which  he  afterwards  published  with  additions 
and  explanations  in  1558 ;  and  they  had  been  stated  at  greater  length,  and 
with  equal  intrepidity,  in  bis  Appellation  to  the  Nobility,  which  was  writ- 
ten soon  after  he  left  Scotland  in  July,  1556,  both  which  are  engrossed  in 
the  folio  edition  of  his  Hi9ioty,  . 

The  following  quotations,  we  trust,  will  show  that  we  are  not  guilty  of 
exaggeration. 

^  kha  that  Moms  liad  decJared  what  was  (rue  reIi^on«  to  mit,  to  hooour  Ood  as  he  oommaiid- 
ed,  adding  nothiius  to  his  word,  neither  yet  diminishing  any  thing  from  it;  and  after  also  ttuit 
venementqr  he  had  exhorted  the  same  law  to  be  observed,  he  denouoceih  the  pttnishmcnt  against 
the  transgressors,  in  these  words  -.—If  thy  brother,  son,  daughter,  wife,  or  neighbour,  whom  thou 
Invest  as  thine  own  Kfe,  soUcitate  thee  secretly,  saving,  let  us  go  senre  other  Gods,  whom  neither 
tboQ  nor  thy  fathers  have  kaown,  ooosent  not  to  bim»  hear  bin  not,  let  not  thine  eve  spars  bim, 
show  him  no  iodnlgence  or  favour,  bide  htm  not,  but  utterly  kill  him ;  let  thif  hand  be  first  upon 
lUm,  that^e  ouy  oe  slain,  and  after,  the  band  of  the  whole  people.    Of  these  words  of  Moses, 
are  two  things  appertainiag  to  our  purpose  to  be  aotieed.    PirsI,  that  sacb  as  salieitato  ^alv  to 
idolatry,  ougfU  to  be  fmniahed  to  diath,  without  favour  or  respect  of  persons    .    .    •    •    Tlie 
second  is,  that  the' punishment  of  such  crimes  as  are  idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  others  that  touch  the 
majesty  oif  Ood,  doth  not  appertain  to  kiogs  and  chief  rulers  only,  but  also  to  the  whole  body  of  that 
peopie«  and  to  every  member  of  the  Mme,  according  to  tha  vocatkM  of  every  inaii,  and  aeoordng  to 
that  possibility  and  occasion  which  Ood  doth  raiotRter  to  revenge  the  injury  done  against  bis  glory, 
what  time  that  impiety  is   nanifsstly  known.''— ^  I  fear  not  to  affirm  (he  adds,  in  a  subsequent 
pari  of  the  Appellation),  that  the  Oeatiles  (I  sMan  every  city,  reabn,  province,  or  oaikNi  aateng 
the  Gentiles,  embracing  Christ  Jesus  and  his  true  religion),  ibe  bound  to  the  same  league  and  oo- 
Ye«aat  that  God  made  vrith  his  people  Israel,  what  time  he  promised  to  root  out  the  nations  before 
them,  in  these  words.  Beware  that  tboa  make  any  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  htad,  Sse. 
but  thou  shalt  destroy  their  altars,  &c    To  this  same  law,  I  say,  and  ooveoant,  are  tbe  Gculsles 
mo  U$8  boumd  ihaa  sometime  were  the  Jews,  whensoever  God  doth  illuminate  the  eyes  of  any 
multitude,  proriaee,  people  or  city,  and  putteth  the  sword  in  their  own  hand,  to  remove  auch 
«nonnitf  from  among  them,  as  before  God  they  know  to  be  abomiaabla.    Than,  1  say,  aw  tiiej 
no  less  Dound  to  purge  their  dominions  and  country  from  idolatry  than  were  the  Israelites,  what 
time  they  received  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.    And  moreover,  1  say,  if  any  go  about 
to  erect  and  set  up  idolatry,  or  to  teach  defectioo  from  Gk)d,  afier  that  the  verity  hath  been  reoaivad 
and  approved,  that  then  not  only   the  magiatratas  to  whom  the  ssrord  is  committed,  hot  also 
the  people,  are  bound  by  that  oath  which  they  have  made  to  Ood,  to  revenge  to  the  uUermoot  of 
their  power  the  iidury  done  to  his  BAajesty."    ( HiHorif,  p.  444. ) 

If  the  reader  is  shocked  at  these  principles,  and  at  what  he  may  pro- 
bably conceiTe  to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  commandment  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  he  may  perhaps  be  comforted,  by  learn- 
ing' from  the  same  hi^  authority,  that  although  many  Catholics  contrive 
to  save  appearances,  and  impose  on  the  world,  yet  every  Catholic  is  in 
reality  an  abandoned  reprobate,  as  bad  as  a  murderer,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  otherwise.  This  we  find  explicitly  stated  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  both  as  it  was  first  written  in  1556,  and  as  it  was  augmented 
and  explained  by  the  autiur  in  1558.  After  enlarging  on  the  idolatry  of 
tbemass,  he  says,  < 

**  Yea,  further  f  say,  that  where  this  venom  of  tbe  serpent  ^idolatry  I  mean)  lurketh  in  the  hevt, 
it  Is  impossible  but  that  at  one  time  or  other  it  shall  produce  pestilent  fruits,  albeit  peradvenlure 
not  openly  before  men,  yet  before  Qod  ;  no  less  odious  than  tbe  facts  of  mmrderere^  pubKoaas  mnd 
hariots ;  and  therefore  in  my  formed  letter  I  ^d,  that  superfluous  it  was  to  require  reformafion  oC 
manners  where  the  religion  is  corrupted.  Which  yet  again  I  repeat,  to  the  end  that  your  Grace 
mare  deeply  may  weigh  the  matter.''    [Hietorf,  p.  482.^ 

But  perhaps  the  roost  striking  evidence  how  deeply  these  principles  were  rooted  m  his  beart. 
appears  in  tn^  remorse  with  which  he  confesaes,  but  without  mentioning  particulars,  that  at  one 
time  be  had  so  far  yielded  to  humanity  or  prudence,  as  to  employ  his  inffuenoe  in  moderating  the 
sod  of  aooM  of  his  brethren  in  the  good  cause.  **  For  (he  says)  God  had  not  only  given  unto  me 
knowledge  and  tongue  te  make  the  impit-ty  of  thai  idol  (ihc  ma^s)  known  unto  the  reabn «  but  he 
bad  given  me  credit,  with  many,  who  womd  have  put  in  execution  God*8  judgments,  (what  these 
were,  in  his  opinion,  we  have  abunilanUy  laMn,)  if  I  would  only  hav«  ooosvuted  thereto :  bnC  so 
careful  was  I  of  the  common  tianquiltiiy,aiid  sa  loth  was  I  to  have  offended  those  of  wiboni  I  hmd 
conceived  a  good  opinion,  that  in  secret  conference  with  earnest  and  zealous  men,  I  traveyed  mihcr 
to  initigato,  yea  to  sbMkea  that  ferveocy  that  God  had  kindled  n  others,  than  to  aninmte  or  eo> 
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counge  then  to  put  their  bands  to  the  Lord's  work ;  wkerem  Imtfeignediy  aehuwhdge  myse(f 
fo  have  ilommoMt  wickedly,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  asK  of  my  God  grace  and  par- 
.doQ,  (or  thai  I  did  not  what  in  me  Uy  to  hafe  suppressed  that  idol  in  the  berinnine.*'  (Histaru, 
p.  287.) 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  this  confession  to  that  ex- 
cesOTB  tenderness  of  conscience  with  which  some  men  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
tressed, in  those  very  cases,  where  all  the  world  conceive  them  to  have 
excelled  the  most :  for  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  that  at  any  period  he  had 
not  done  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholics ;  in- 
somndi  that  if  he  had  attempted  more,  he  must  have  been  infatuated  with 
a  deg^^e  oC imprudence  which  might  well  be  called  insanity,  a  feature  which, 
notwitiiBlanding  all  his  vehemence,  never  appears  to  have  belonged  to  his 
diaraeter.  We  presume  not,  however,  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
eooiSessioD,  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  he  never  was  betrayed  into  any 
iBconsiBteDcy  between  his  principles  and  practice.  But  we  think  it  appears 
in  anfficieDt  evidence,  tlAt  during  ten  long  and  trying  years  he  most  ear- 
nestly nieulcaCed,  both  by  word  and  by  writing,  the  same  principles  which 
he  maintained  in  his  debate  with  Lethington; — ^principles,  of  which  we 
must  say  tfiat  we  receive  a  very  inadequate  idea  from  some  of  our  modern 
httlories;  but  which,  as  we  have  them  at  first  hand  from  himself,  are  to 
the  full  as  bloody  and  intolerant  as  any  that  were  ever  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

At  Che  best,  then,  the  true  state  of  the  matter  is  this: — the  Catholics 
actually  did  persecute;  but  our  first  Reformers  only  preached  persecution 
without  having  the  heart  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But,  before  we  admit  even 
this,  we  must  consider  how  far  they  actually  possessed  the  power,  and 
wfaelher  they  could,  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  venture  farther 
than  they  did  in  their  attempts  to  exercise  it. 

From  the  t)eginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  till  its  settlement  by 
the  parfiament  in  July  1560,  the  Catholic  was  the  established  religion,  as 
it  had  been  for  ages  before.  If,  during  this  period,  the  Reformers  had  in- 
flicted death  on  the  say^rs  and  hearers  of  mass,  they  must  have  been  re- 
garded as  attrodous  assassins  of  their  countrymen,  for  conforming  to  what 
all  parties  knew  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  without  dwelling  on  this 
legal  topic,  which,  for  any  thing  we  know,  would  not  have  proved  a  very 
eflectaal  obstacle,  we  are  to  remember  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  Pmt^tants' were  either  a  feeble  party,  dispersed  and  unorganised,  or 
they  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against  their  own  Government 
and  the  French  auxiliaries,  which  they  were  unable,  to  bring  to  a  successful 
condusion  without  the  aid  both  of  English  money  and  English  forces.  Even 
so  lale  as  October,  1 559,  when  they  ventured  to  issue  a  proclamation  sus- 
pending the  Queen  Regent  from  her  authority,  they  found  themselves  in 
a  sitaation  extremely  critical,  beset  with  treacherous  friends,  and  protected 
by  ill-paid  and  mutinous  soldiers. 

*  Tkm  queen  (Re^ent),^  sayv  Knox  in  his  hiNtory,  p.  18B.,  had  amongst  U4  her  a^sared  Espyells, 
bo  did  BOC  only  ngaafy  to  her  what  was  our^state,  bat  also  what  was  our  purpose,  counsel,  and 
Some  of  oar  own  oompmy  were  Tehemently  suspected  to  be  the  rery  betrayer»  of  all  our 
,    Ivr  a  boy  of  the  Officialis  of  Liothian,  Mf«  James  Balfour,  was  taken  carrying  a  writing 
•id  open  the  roo«t  secret  things  that  were  deviJied  in  the  counsel,  &c.    The  men  of  war  (for 
■C  part  «cn  without  Qod  or  honesty)  made  a  muiiny  because  they  lacked  a  part  of  their 
;  m9f  had  done  the  sane  thing  at  Linlithgow  before,  when  they  made  a  proclamatioa  that 
ihe^  wwld  aerre  any  man  to  suppress  the  Congregation^  and  set  up  the  Mas^s  again." 

h  was  not  till  the  pacification  on  the  8lh  of  July,  1560,  that  the  Protestants 
were  in  a  situation  to  give  the  iaw;  and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  lost 
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but  little  time  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  sappressionof 
idolatry.  For,  on  the  17th  of  July,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ninth  day  after 
the  pacification  had  been  proclaimed,  the  parliament  established  Ihe  Pro- 
testant Church  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  and,  on  the  2Ath  of  the 
following  month,  bound  the  judges,  by  the  statute  already  mentioned,  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  every  person  convicted  for  the  third 
time  of  attending  mass  even  in  the  most  private  manner. 

That  no  capital  execution  followed  immediately  upon  this  law,  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  The  affairs  of  the  Protestants  were  still  uncertain;  the 
law  itself  nad  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  it  was 
well  known  it  must  be  extremely  disagreeable ;  and  who  might  insist,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  it  was  not  quite  consistent  with  the  articles  of  pa- 
cification which  had  just  been  settled.  {History,  229.)  It  was  to  be  feared 
also,  that  France,  notwithstanding  her  internal  dissensions,  might  still  be 
extremely  troublesome.  ' '  The  papists  were  proud^ "  says  Knox ; ' '  for  they 
looked  for  a  new  army  from  France  at  the  next  spring,  and  thereof  was  there 
no  small  appearance,  if  God  had  not  otherwise  provided."  (p.  257)  The 
Scotch  Catholics  themselves,  though  checked  for  the  present,  were  still  a 
numerous  party.  The  English  army  had  departed  on  the  i6th  of  July 
(p.  23A.) ;  and  the  Reformers  knew  with  what  difficulty  thev  had  procured 
the  succours  from  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Fraoee, 
and  was  very  far  from  being  friendly  to  the  form  of  the  Protestant  religion 
now  established  in  Scotland,  which  breathed  too  much  of  the  same  spirit 
with  the  puritans  in  her  own  kingdom.  In  such  a  situation,  whatever  might 
be  the  intentions  of  the  two  parties,  or  however  they  might  endeavour  to 
overawe,  by  threatenings  or  by  occasional  riots  of  the  populace,  it  was  most 
natural  for  both  of  them  to  abstain  for  a  season  from  any  regular  system  of 
bloodshed,  either  by  the  civil  or  military  power.  Besides,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  Catholics,  at  the  present  juncture,  would  be  extremely 
cautious  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  possibility  of  being  detected  in  the 
crime  at  which  the  deadly  statute  was  levelled.  And  indeed,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  capital  punishment,  an  experiment  so  hazardous  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  public  affairs,  the  Protestants  had  contrived  to  accomplish  a  won- 
derful purification  of  the  land,  which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  tiie 
following  triumphant  exclamation  of  our  great  reformer : — ' '  What  adulterer, 
what  fornicator,  what  known  mass-monger  or  pestilent  papist,  durst  have 
been  seen  in  publict  within  any  reformed  town  within  this  realm,  before 
that  the  queen  arrived?"    [History^  p.  282.) 

The  Queen's  arrival  produced  a  material  change;  that  is  to  say,  it  mili" 
gated  the  intolerance  of  the  Protestant  nobility ;  though  it  was  far  from 
producing  the  same  effect  on  the  clergy.  The  Protestants  were  at  this  time 
in  complete  possession  of  the  government ;  the  Catholics  having  neither 
power  nor  vote  in  the  council  (p.  285);  but  then  we  must  not  foi^et,  that 
the  government  was  possessed,  not  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  by  the 
Protestant  nobility ;  and  ip  reasoning  from  the  contrast  so  often  stated  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  keep  in  view  the  greater  difference  in  the  situa- 
tions of  their  respective  hierarchies.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  church, 
during  its  legal  establishment,  were  wealthy  and  powerful  lords,  who  in  a 
great  measure  directed  the  civil  government,  and  thus  enjoyed  ample  means 
of  executing  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  But  the  Protestant  clergy  ia 
Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were  small  stipendiaries,  depen- 
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dem  OD  llie  ety\\  government,  which,  during  the  whole  of  Knox^s  life,  and 
many  yeais  after  his'death,  thought  proper  to  retain  them  in  a  very  humble 
poverty.  Such  a  clergy  possessed  only  spiritual  weapons ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  backward  in  using  them,  though  we  hear  many  la- 
meotaCioDS  that  they  laboured  in  vain.  The  celebration  of  mass  in  the 
QueeoiS  chapel  was  permitted  and  defended  by  a  council,  where  no  Catholic 
had  either  power  or  vote,  and  in  particular  by  Lord  James  Stuart,  who  was 
aAerwards  Earl  of  Murray,  and  regent,  the  strenuous  and  steady  supporter 
of  (he  Reformation,  ''the  man  whom,"  Knox  says,  ''all  the  godly  did  most 
revereoee."  A  law  indeed  was  afterwards  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the 
very  first  offence,  to  say  mass  any  where  except  in  the  Queen's  chapel ;  but 
this  was  in  Cact  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  the  liberty  which  she  had 
at  firstasBumed  in  opposition  to  parliament. 

Thoogh  we  believe,  therefore,  with  Dr.  M'Crie,  that  in  Knox's  life  no 
person  was  punished  capiUdly  for  performing  any  part  of  the  Catholic  woi^ 
riiip,  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  this  omission  can  be  imputed  to  our  great 
refonncT  or  to  the  clergy.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  than  their  remon- 
strances, nothing  more  awful  than  their  warnings,  against  this  impious  tol&* 
nikm  of  idolatry ;  but  so  it  was,  that  all  their  warnings  and  remonstrances 
served  only  to  disgust  the  Protestant  nobility.  And  during  the  distracted 
stale  of  public  affairs,  and  the  hostilities  between  the  Protestants  themselves, 
from  the  period  of  the  Queen's  marriage  till  after  Knox's  death,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  fiictions  who  successively  assumed  the  government 
ever  showed  the  least  inclination  to  indulge  the  clergy  with  the  execution 
of  an  idolater.  The  clergy,  however,  did  what  they  could  ;  they  fulfilled 
with  xeal  the  duty  of  good  watchmen;  they  solicited,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against  Papists;  they  sounded  the 
alarm  with  all  their  might ;  and  it  was  not  Uieir  fault  if  their  alarms  were 
disnegarded,  and  their  solicitations  evaded. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  produce,  from  the  testimony  of  Knox 
himself,  one  or  two  instances  of  the  varianco  between  the  government  and 
the  Protestant  clergy  with  respect  to  toleration.  The  very  next  Sunday 
after  the  first  celebration  of  mass,  as  we  read  in  his  history  (p.  287). 

**Jblui  Kaox  ioTcigbiiig  agaimt  idoUUrj,  showed  what  terrible  plagues  God  had  taken  upon  realms 
■ad  aAtioBa  for  tlie  same;  and  addedj  that  one  mass  (there  were  no  more  suffered  at  the  first)  was 
■are  fiaifiil  ualo  bis,  than  if  tea  thoosaad  armed  enemiea  were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
aCpofpoie  to  aappress  the  whole  relicioa.  For,  said  be,  in  our  Ood  there  is  strength  to  resist  and 
fWiin— d  maltitodes,  if  we  unfeifnealT  depend  upon  him ;  whereof  heretofore  we  naTe  liad  enpe- 
ncaee.  Bat  wbeo  we  join  bands  with  idolaiiy,  it  nno  doubt,  but  that  both  Ood*s  amiable  presence 
and  enmfairtable  defence  will  leaTe  us }  and  what  shall  then  become  of  us  ?  Ahtf ,  1  fear  Uiat  expe* 
rirace  4aH  teach  ui,  to  the  nief  of  manjr.  At  these  words  the  Guidera  of  the  Court  mocked, 
mmdphmig  apake  that  such  tear  was  no  point  of  their  faith ;  it  was  benide  his  text,  and  was  a  Yery 
^^uimify  adnoMlMn."— The  fourth  book  of  the  history  details  tlie  lamentable  backsliding  of  the 
ndefs  after  the  Queen's  arrival ;  and  in  the  introduction  to  it,  we  find  the  following  passage : — 
**  Wbcoee,  alas,  cometb  this  miserable  dispersion  of  God's  people  within  this  realm  this  day,  in 
May.  1566?  And  what  is  the  cause  that  now  the  just  is  compelled  to  keep  silence,  good  men 
aic  baaiibad,  murdercn  and  such  as  are  known  unworthy  of  the  common  society,  ifjuat  Imts  ftere 
pta  aa  dme  executiom,  bear  the  whole  regiment  (rule)  and  swing  within  this  realm  r  We  answer, 
hscaaae  that  suddenly  the  most  part  of  us  declined  from  the  purity  of  God's  word,  and  began  to 
Mbw  ibe  isofU,  and  so  anin  abook  hands  with  the  devil  and  with  idobtr^,  aa  in  this  fourth  book 
we  wil  bear.  For  while  tbat  Papists  were  so  confounded,  that  none  withm  the  reahu  <&trtt  more 
^^stt  iJke  kearmg  and  eaying  of  mats,  than  the  thievee  of  Liddiedale  durtt  avow  their  atoulh 
iiabbuj)  ns  the  pretence  qfan  upright  Judge  ;  there  were  Protestants  found,  that  ashamed  not 
at  tables  aad  otbitf  open  pkoes  to  ask,  Whymay  not  the  Queen  have  her  mats,  and  the  form  of  her 
rc^gioa?  What  can  that  hurt  us  or  our  reugion  ?  And  from  these  two,  Whjr  and  What,  at  length 
«pcHif  out  Cbis  afirmalnre, — ^Tbe  Queen's  masa  and  her  priest  wni  we  maintain ;  this  hand  and  this 
ispicr  sbal  igbt  b  their  defence.  The  inoonTeniences  were  shown  both  by  tongue  and  by  pen.  But 
the  advertisert  were  judged  to  he  men  of  unquiet  spirits ;  their  credit  was  dtfaced  at  the  hands 
efwmck  at  hrfare  were  not  ashamed  to  have  used  their  credit  in  matters  qf  greater  impor- 
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trtHce..  &c.  Thene,  and  the  like  reftROOtngR.  took  each  deep  root  in  flesh  and  blood,  dmt  the  trath 
of  God  wasi  almost  forgot  -,  and  from  this  fountain,  to  wit,  that  flesh  and  blood  wai«  and  yetalai  U, 
)>r(>ferred  to  God  and  to  hiti  messengers  rebuking  Tioc  and  vanity,  hath  all  our  misery  proceeded." 
{History,  p.  282.) 

The  message  which  they  brought  we  have  heard  already,  as  it  was  deli- 
vered, in  the  presence  of  Ihe  clergy,  from  our  great  refDrmer  s  mouth  to 
the  nobles  and  rulers,  at  the  celebrated  conference  already  mentioned. 
The  efTect  of  this  message  on  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered  is  shortly, 
but  emphaticaliy,  expressed  by  himself  in  these  words,  which  immediately 
follow  his  account  of  that  conference  : — ''  After  which  time  the  ministers, 
which  were  called  precise,  were  holden  of  all  the  courtiers  as mmisten,' 
P.  366. 

We  have  no  intention  to  justify  the  courtievs  for  usin^so  uncourtly  a 
term.  It  is  not  fair  to  apply  harsh  terms  to  messengers;  and  we  think  it 
would  have  been  belter,  though  perhaps  very  ineffectual,  if  the  noble  lords 
had  stated,  as  they  might  have  done  with  equal  politeness  and  justice. 
''That  the  reverend  gentlemen  could  not  be  sufficiently  praised  tor  their 
zeal  and  intrepidity  in  the  service  which  they  had  undertaken,  but  really 
there  appeared  to  be  some  small  mistake  in  the  business ;  that  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  instructions  on  which  the  reverend  gentlemen  acted  were 
pretty  voluminous,  written  at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions, 
and  contained  a  great  variety  of  messages,  several  of  which  the  predeoessois 
of  the  present  messengers  had  long  ago  delivered  to  the  parties  for  whom 
alone  they  were  intended ;  and  that  this  was  humbly  apprehended  to  be  the 
predicament  of  that  particular  message  which  Mr.  Knox  had  enforced  with 
so  much  ability  and  eloquence.'*  But  we  have  no  business,  at  present, 
either  to  censure  or  justify  the  courtiers.  All  that  we  aim  at  is  to  vindicate 
our  first  reformers  from  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency  between  their 
principles  and  practice;  and  we  think  it  appears,  from  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence, not  only  that  a  great  variance  existed  between  the  Protestant  clergy' 
and  government,  but  also  that  if  the  government  had  followed  the  directions 
of  the  clergy,  the  Catholics  would  have  been  extirpated  by  the  sword. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  intolerance  of  our  first  reformers,  we 
ought  never  to  fotget  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  Reforroalioo. 
Although  that  important  event  was  sometimes  disgraced  in  Scotland,  by 
riots  of  those  whom  Knox  calls  the  rascal  multitude,  it  was,  in  fact,  con- 
ducted and  accomplished  by  a  great  party  of  the  nobles,  together  with  some 
persons  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  by  their  po- 
pular eloquence ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  various  motives  which 
instigated  this  powerful  combination,  civil  liberty  was  undoubtedly  pro- 
moted by  their  confiict  with  the  government  and  the  Established  Church. 
The  despotism  of  the  prelates  was  destroyed ;  and  the  despotism  of  the  court 
was  checked  by  a  well-regulated  opposition,  composed  of  men  of  influence 
and  abilities.  The  nobles  were  enlightened  by  their  learned  coadjutors; 
the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  Protestant  clergy  were  counteracted  by  the 
ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  nobles ;  and  not  a  little  attention  was  shown, 
upon  all  sides,  to  the  inclinations  and  instruction  of  the  people.  The  Ca- 
tholics, indeed,  suffered  hardships  and  indignities  beyond  what  either  jus- 
lice  or  sound  policy  coiirld  warrant ;  but  great  advantages  were  gained  by 
the  nation  in  general,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  still  greater  advantages  to 
succeeding  generations,  who,  unfortunately,  have  not  always  known  how  to 
reap  them. 
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TheReformaiion  was  also  the  dawo,  though  a  clouded  dawn,  of  religious 
{reedooi.  The  reformiog  clergy,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  no  other  inten- 
tion but  to  erect  another  infallible  and  persecuting  hierarchy,  in  the  place 
ofthaf  wfaidi  they  had  overthrown.  But  their  own  example  could  not  fail 
to  be  Mlowed.  Even  the  absurd  interference  of  the  civil  government  could 
BoC,  IB  thiscouDtry,  long  protect  the  new  system  from  the  free  examination 
to  which  Ihey  themselves  had  subjected  that  great  establishment,  whose  au- 
thority, for  so  many  ages,  it  was  held  impious  to  question.  The  very  first 
reformers  were  divided  against  themselves.  Besides  the  unsuccessful  contest 
of  Knox  with  the  noUes,  for  the  complete  suppression  of  idolatry,  he  had 
not  suffidoit  influence  to  preserve  in  Scotland  that  pure  form  of  Presby* 
terian  government  to  which  he  was  fondly  attached,  or  to  banish  from  the 
Church  of  England  those  garments  and  ceremonies  which  gave  great  of- 
feoee  to  himself,  and  still  greater  to  a  very  numerous  party  of  the  Protestants 
in  bothkuigdoms.  And  tiius  gradually  arose  that  multiplication  of  sects, 
whichf  although  inconsistent  with  the  exclusive  dominion  asserted  by  all  the 
three  established  churches  in  their  turns,  is,^  |)erhaps,  after  all,  the  state  of 
Ihiogs  mtist  favourable,  both  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  for  the  public 


But  there  is  one  change  deserving  of  particular  notice,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Reformation, — a  change  which,  although  accomplished  with 
a  harshness  and  injustice  altogether  unnecessary,  was  mo3t  indispensably 
requisite,  both  for  civil  and  religious  freedom, — ^for  the  safety  of  the  state  as 
wcU  as  the  purity  of  the  church ;  we  mean  the  reduction  of  the  immense 
temporalities  of  the  clergy.  While  human  nature  continues  what  it  is, 
every  coaununity  may  be  expected  to  pursue  its  own  aggrandisement,  as  far 
as  otty  be  consistent  with  prudence,  and  often  a  great  deal  farther ;  and  it 
will  not  scruple,  for  {hepuUie  good,  to  employ  means  to  which  no  person 
of  proper  feelings  could  reconcile  himself  in  his  private  concerns.  Now, 
the  church  is  a  conununity  which  naturally  identifies  both  its  temporal  pro- 
sperity and  its  spiritual  dominion  with  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for  many  transactions  which  astonisli 
OS  in  ecclesiastical  history.  But  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  long 
before  it,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  had,  from 
causes  quite  unconnected  with  its  doctrine,  acquired  immense  possessions, 
whidi  endowed  its  dignitaries  with  princely  revenues.  In  Scotland,  half  the 
property  of  the  kingdom  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  clergy.  It  is  easy  lo 
eoDoeive  what  powerful  means  such  a  body  must  have  possessed  for  con- 
Irolliog  the  government  as  well  as  the  people.  The  mere  circumstance, 
that  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  had  become  the  unalienable 
property  of  a  society  distinct  in  its  habits  and  interests  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  must  of  itself  have  bestowed  on  the  clergy  a  political  prepon- 
doaooe  extremely  dangerous :  and  this  preponderance  would  be  wonder- 
fuDy  increased,  particularly  in  the  darker  ages,  by  the  awful  influence  of 
the  spiritual  character.  The  state  was  constrained  to  court  the  friendship  of 
the  hMarchy,  which  could  be  so  useful  an  ally,  and  so  formidable  an 
enemy;  and  which,  in  fact,  was  sometimes  an  over-match  for  the  most 
powerful  princes.  Besides,  from  the  learning  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  the  great  oflices  of  the  state  were,  in  those  times,  monopolised  by 
the  prelates;  and  the  temporal  lords,  and  even  the  kings,  became  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  a  church  which  held  forth  such  splendid  dignities  to  be 
enjoyed  by  thenrsonsand  brothers.  When  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
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we  cannot  wonder  at  the  rdsalt.  We  cannot  wonder  that  persons  of  the 
most  unworthy  character,  but  of  powerful  {atmiliea,  should  sometimes  find 
their  way  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments.  We  cannot  wonder 
that,  in  this  intimate  connexion,  kings  and  priests  were  sometimes  infected 
with  each  other's  vices ;  that  kings  were  inflamed  with  the  bigotry  of  priests, 
and  priests  with  the  pride  of  kings ;  that  they  sometimes  united  in  a  dreadful 
league  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  selfishness 
and  cruelty  of  worldly  ambition  sometimes  disgraced  the  transactions  of  Uie 
mitred  chiefs.  We  cannot  wonder,  in  short,  that  the  clergy,  like  other  men, 
were  corrupted  by  wealth  and  dominion— exorbitant  wealth,  and  the  trans- 
cendent power  of  spiritual  dominion.  We  cannot  wonder  that  they  some- 
times stooped  to  improper  arts  for  securing  this  proudest  of  all  supremacies; 
that  they  regarded  heretics  and  reformers  as  the  disturbers  of  the  world, 
as  the  common  enemies  of  church  and  state ;  and  exerted  against  them  that 
jealous  and  merciless  hostility  with  which  great  wealth  and  dominion  always 
are,  and  (where  so  many  are  eager  for  their  plunder)  always  mutt  be 
guarded. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  terrible  intolerance  and  merciless  persecutions 
of  the  Catholics  of  old — not  that  their  bigotry  was  worse,  but  that  their 
wealth  was  greater ; — not  that  their  doctrines  were  more  immoral  or  absurd, 
but  that  their  possessions  were  more  precious,  and  their  power  of  maintain- 
ing them  proportionably  more  irresistible.  This  is  the  plain  and  natural 
account  of  those  enormities  which  have  unquestionably  disgraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hv  beyond  any  other  Christian  church, — but  which  would 
have  equally  disgraced  any  other  church  in  the  same  situation.  But  no 
other  Christian  church  has  been  placed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  in  the  same, 
»ituation ;— no  other  Christian  church  has  been  exposed  to  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  temptations,  or  possessed  the  same,  or 'nearly  the  same, 
opportunities  to  execute  the  dictates  of  spiritual  intolerance,  and  spiritual 
ambition.  We  know,  however,  what  Knox  thought  it  his  duty  to  do,  if  he 
had  only  possessed  the  power;  and  we  know  it  from  his  own  repeated  de- 
claratbns  deliberately  recorded  by  himself.  We  know  also  that  the  reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  primitive  purity,  asserted  the  same  lofty  preten- 
sions as  the  Roman  hierarchy.  For  in  a  solemn  remonstrance  addressed  by 
the  first  reforn^rs  in  1559  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  this  memorable  de- 
claration remains  for  the  edification  of  posterity. 

^  Yfr  may  perchance  coDlema  and  di«pise  the  exoommunicaCkMi  of  the  Church  (now  by  God't 
mighty  power  erected  among  usj  as  a  thing  of  do  force;  but  yet  doubt  we  nothing,  bat  that  our 
Church  and  the  (me  mtnistert  of  the  same,  have  the  tame  power  which  our  master  Christ  Jcstu 
granted  to  his  apostles  in  these  words,  '  Whoae  sins  ye  shall  forgive  ehaQ  be  fotciven,  and  wbow 
sin*i  ye  retain  shall  be  retained.'  **  {Hiiioiy.  p.  133.) 

And  the  very  same  superhuman  authority  is  to  this  day  asserted  by  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England ;  for  to  every  young  gentleman  who  is  admit- 
ted to  the  priesthood,  the  bishop,  in  the  very  act  of  ordination,  addresses 
the  same  verba  90knnia  of  awful  import,  but  with  a  most  emphatic  variation 
of  the  pronoun  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  number ; — "  Whose  sins  ihou 
forgivcst  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whosesins  ih&u  retainest  they  are  retained." 
To  this  day  also  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  canons  of  the  same 
Church  denounce  excommunication,  not  against  her  own  clergy  alone,  but 
against  every  person  who  disapproves  of  this  formula  of  ordination  ;  and 
enjoin  that  he  shall  not  be  restored  without  the  Archbishop's  permission, 
and  a  public  revocation  of  his  '*  wicked  error.*' 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  temporalities  of  the  established  Church  of 
EogUnd  are  sufficient  to  render  her  formidable  to  Government,  more  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  population  have 
withdrawn  from  her  communion.    Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  case 
with  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  canons,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the 
civil  government  alone,  if  any  traces  of  religious  intolerance  remain  in  the 
statute  book;  and  indeed  we  cannot  but  persuade  ourselves  that  the  statute 
book  will  soon  be  purified  completely  from  these  relicts  of  barbarous  times. 
We  should  imagine  also,  that  the  Church  would  consult  her  real  dignity,  if 
die  erased  from  her  standards  those  lofty  pretensions  and  disregarded  ana- 
themaoi  so  discordant  with  tliat  pure,  and  humble,  and  benevolent  piely, 
which  is  the  general  ^irit  of  her  admirable  liturgy.    But  the  Church  has  a 
right  to  jodge  for  herself;  and  if  she  still  think  proper  to  retain  these  pre- 
touHOBS  and  anathemas,  they  will  certainly  be  valuable,  both  as  a  historical 
docament,  and,  moreover,  as  a  constant  warning,  fairly  and  honestly 
published  by  herself,  of  what  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  church  and  stata 
shall  be  as  much  identified,  or  as  soon  as  the  church  shall  be  as  powerful  as 
io  Ihe  days  of  old. 

Thai  a  Protestant  church,  when  it  happens  unfortunately  to  be  backed  by 
the  civil  government,  can  persecute  as  stoutly  as  the  Roman  antichrist 
himself,  is  but  too  well  examplified  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  In  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  of  his  brother,  a  Protestant  prelacy  in 
alliance  with  a  Protestant  administration,  outstripped  the  wishes  of  these 
arbitrary  monarchs  in  the  persecution  of  their  Protestant  countrymen.  It 
isaeedloes  to  weary  ourselves  or  our  readers  with  disgusting  details,  which  the 
eurioin  in  martyrology  may  find  in  various  publications.  Every  body 
knofFs,  that  the  martyrdoms  were  both  numerous  and  cruel ;  but  perhaps 
the^eomparaiive  mildness  of  the  catholio  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  so  gene- 
la/iy  known.  Knox  has  investigated  the  matter  with  commendable  dili- 
gence, but  has  not  been  able  to  muster  more  than  eighteen  martyrs  who 
perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  from  the  year  1500,  when  heresy 
first  began,  till  1559,  when  the  Catholics  had  no  longer  the  power  to  per- 
secute. The  names  of  these  persons,  with  several  interesting  particulars 
coocemiDg  some  of  them,  will  be  found  in  pages  6,  19,  22,  AO,  and  62,  of 
Knox's  history.  It  is  inded  a  horrid  list ;  but  far  short  of  the  numbers  who, 
during  the  twenty-two  years  immediately  previous  to  the  Revolution,  were 
cafslally  executed  in  Scotland,  for  the  <'  wicked  enor  "  of  separation  from 
the  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Sodh  was  the  cruelty  of  a  Protestant  Church,  when  in  alliance  with  a 
firofligate  and  tyrannical  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  church 
is  destitute  of  political  power,  and  if  the  state  remembers  its  duly  and  dignity 
so  Car,  that  it  scorns  to  be  the  tool  of  a  particular  sect,  but  reigns  the  common 
and  impartial  guardian  of  all  the  subjects,  then,  whether  the  church  is  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  and  however  intolerant  her  pretensions  may  be, — she 
wOl  gradually  acquire  those  habits  of  forbearance  and  general  charity,  which 
become  those  who  are  the  ministers,  not  of  the  Old  Testament  only,  but  of 
the  New.  This  also  has  been  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  historv  of 
Seaikmd,  even  although  the  state  has  not  quite  fulfilled  the  condition  which 
is  auppoaed.  Hie  dinrch  of  John  Knox,  that  "  breathed  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter,"  first  against  the  Catholics,  and  afterwards  with  not  less  fury 
against  the  Episcopate,  has  been  happily  converted  by  a  better  light ;  she 
now  sees,  without  apprehension  or  jealousy,  the  sectaries  admitted  by  law 
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as  freely  as  her  own  disciples  to  every  honour  and  emolument  of  ttie  state; 
and  she  has  even  addressed  the  throne  in  behalf  of  injured  Catholics  of  a 
sister  kingdom.  .  She  wants  many  things  indeed  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  are  essential  to  an  Established  Church.  Her  ministers  have  noi're- 
presentatives  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  not  even  an  elective  franchise 
from  their  benefices,  along  with  the  lay  electors:  there  are  no  dignities  to 
reward  her  ministers,  and  no  bishops  to  superintend  them.  They  are 
merely  a  parochial  elergy  with  moderate  revenues,  and  not  likely,  we  think, 
to  be  much  corrupted  by  better  revenues  than  we  fear  tliey  have  any  cbaoce 
of  obtaining.  And  there  is  still  another  strange  anomaly  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned : — ^The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  composed,  in  pretty  nearly  an 
equal  proportion,  of  clerical  and  of  lay  members.  Yet,  notvnthstanding  all 
these  disadvantages,  we  have  great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  declaring,  that 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  church,  which  better  ansv^rsall  the  good 
purposes  of  an  Establishment, — which  is  so  completely  free  from  the  re- 
proach of  allowing  to  any  individual  a  plurality  of  pastoral  charge8,--or 
which  maintains  a  more  careful,  but  not  inquisitorial,  Vigilance  over  the 
pastoral  fidelity  and  morals  of  its  clergy. 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  TEST  ACTS.* 

We  have  never,  we  hope,  lost  any  opportunity  of  expressing  our  senti- 
ments in  favour  of  toleration  in  general ;  but  as  the  great  question  agitated 
since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  has  been  that  of  the  Catholics,  we 
have  not  hitherto  paid  any  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Dissentere, 
or  examined  the  nature  and  utility  of  those  penalties,  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  consequence  of  their  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  we  shall  give  a  slight  historical 
sketch  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  Protestant  Dissenters  are  subjected,— 
specify  the  present  state  of  those  laws, — and  then  examine  their  utility  for 
the  preservation  of  tlie  Established  Church. 

The  first  law,  by  which  any  person  was  bound  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  that  of  the  3d  of  Jam^I- 
c.  A.  This  was  not  intended  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  agaiosl 
Papists :  for  Protestant  Dissenters  then  thought  it  sinful  to  separate  from 
the  Established  Church ;  and  occasional  conformity  always  existed  between 
the  different  reformed  churches.  The  old  Puritans,  indeed,  were  dread- 
fully afraid  of  falling  into  the  crime  of  schism ;  and  in  1587,  one  of  the  rul^ 
they  imposed  upon  themselves  was,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  that  crime,  '*  inasmuch  as  the  brethren  communicate  wiUi 
the  church  in  word  and  sacraments,  and  in  all  other  things  except  their 
corruptions."  The  nonconforpaists  in  general  continued  to  communicate 
(at  least  occasionally]  till  the  year  16A5,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship  was  established.  After  the  Restoration,  and  even  after  the  ad  of  uni- 
formity, most  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  many  of  the  other  sects,  oommuoi- 
cated  occasionally  with  the  Episcopal  establishment.  In  the  very  yesr  that 
the  Corporation  Act  passed,  out  of  fifty-six  known  Presbyterian  membei^ 
of  Parliament,  there  were  only  two  who  had  any  scruples  to  obey  the  order 
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of  the  House,  and  reoeive  the  commuoion  after  the  manner  of  the  Churdi 
of  EnglaBd.  Occasional  conformity  indeed  was  so  prevalent  about  this  time, 
ihat  in  1663,  the  year  after  the  Presbyterians  were  turned  out  by  the  Act 
of  Umfarmiiy,  Mr.  Baxter  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  their  ministers,  that 
they  afaonld  consider  how  far  it  was  lawful,  or  their  duty,  to  communicate 
with  the  parish  churches  in  the  liturgy  and  sacraments ;  and  used  many 
argnmeDts  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  :  and  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Baxter  met 
vith  no  sort  of  opposition  from  his  brethren. '  And  at  another  meeting  held  in 
1666,  it  was  agreed,  "  that  communion  with  the  Established  Church  was  in 
ilself  lawful  and  good. "  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  accordingly , 'dates  the  separation 
of  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church,  only  from  the  time  of  the  King's  decla- 
ratioo  of  indulgence,  issued  1671-2 ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  built 
meetinghouses  for  themselves,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  to  keep  up 
iteparate  congregations.  The  practice,  however,  of  conformity  continued 
to  a  oon^decable  extent  among  the  Presbyterians,  as  Birtiop  Stillingfleet  tells 
us  in  bis  preface  to  his  book  on  Separation,  published  in  1681 ;  but  he  adds, 
*'  when  they  were  earnestly  pressed  by  those  in  authority  to  join  in  com- 
munion, they  refused  it,  and  have  been  more  and  more  backward  ever 
since,  tiU  now."  Occasional  conformity  has  been  upon  the  decline  since 
Bishop StiUingfleet  wrote;  but  there  has  been  no  period  in  which  it  has  not 
been  praGused. 

The  majority  of  every  House  of  Coounons  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  had  a  rooted  dread  and  hatred  of  Popery  ;  and  although,  at  the 
be^ening  of  the  first  Parliament,  tbey  fell  in  with  the  resentments  of  the 
King  and  Church,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  discovered  their  ^rror,  and  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposing  the  country.  The  latter  part  of  this 
reign  was  therefore  passed  in  continual  disputes  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Crown ; — the  latter  struggling  hard  to  protect  Papists  from 
persecution,  and  the  former  pressing  for  further  severities  against  them.  In 
the  year  1671,  Charles  the  Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  nonconformists, 
issued  a  proclamation,  suspending,  by  a  dispensiog  power,  all  the  penal 
laws,  and  granting  to  the  Protestant  nonconformists  public  places  of  worship 
— to  Papists,  freedom  of  religion  in  their  own  houses.  This  usurpation  of 
power  roused  the  drooping  spirit  of  liberty  ;  and  the  common  danger  united 
Protest aats  of  all  descriptions.  The  Dissenters  accepted  the  indulgence, 
but  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  court,  by  reprobating  that  exercise  of 
{frero^ve  by  which  it  was  bestowed.  Charles  opened  the  session,  by  de- 
claring, in  high  terms,  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  declaration  of  indul- 
gence. The  unprincipled  firmness  of  the  King,  however,  gave  way  to  the 
virtuous  firmness  of  his  Parliament ;  and  the  indulgence  was  withdrawn. 
The  Parliament,  not  content  with  this,  proceeded  to  incapacitate  Catholics 
fnim  holding  any  place  of  trust  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  their  zeal  to  en- 
V>fce  thai  object,  tacked  on  the  present  Test  Act  to  the  Bill  of  Supplies,  and 
^y  that  means  got  it  passed. 

The  Test  Act  provides,  that  enerjf  person  who  shall  take  any  office,  civil 
ormiiiiarf^  or  shall  receive  any  salary,  pay,  fee,  or  wages,  by  reason  of 
aajr  patent  of  his  Majesty,  or  shall  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  his 
oajesly,  shall  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner 
rif  the  Church  of  England,  within  three  months  after  their  admittance  into 
Ike  said  office.  Any  person  convicted  of  offending  against  this  act,  is 
ttisabled  from  ever  after  suing  in  any  court, — from  becoming  guardian, 
executor,  or  administrator, — ^from  profiting  by  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift, 
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or  from  beariag  any  office  within  England  or  Wales, — and,  in  addition  to 
these  incapacities,  is  to  forfeit  500/.  Non-commissioned  officers  in  the  navy, 
petty  constables,  overseers  of  the  poor, — and  such  like  small  civil  offices, 
are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill, — the  preamble  of  which  ex- 
pressly states  the  design  of  the  act  to  be,  for  preventing  any  dangers  which 
may  happen  from  Popish  recusants. 

To  conciliate  the  affections  of  a  people  divided  by  religious  distinctions, 
Charles  the  Second,  immediately  before  his  restoration,  had  published  the 
declaration  of  Breda.  <'  We  do  declare,"  he  says,  ^*a  liberty  to  tender 
consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  and  called  in  question  for 
matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
WQ  shall  consent  to  such  an  act  of  Parliament  as,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
shall  be  offered  unto  us  for  the  full  granting  that  indulgence."  This  de« 
claration  was  made  in  1660.  Copies  were  sent  over  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  contributed  materially  to  gain  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  Dissenters.  In  1661,  however,  the  Corporation  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  ''  no  person  shall  ever  hereafter  be  placed, 
elected,  or  chosen,  into  any  corporation,  that  shall  not,  within  one  year  next 
before  such  election,  have  taken  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England."  After  the  Corporation 
Act,  came  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  compelled  two  thousand  ministers, 
who  could  not  comply  with  the  tests  it  required,  to  quit  their  livings.  "  This 
bill  (says  Hume)  reinstated  the  church  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
was  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars ;  and,  as  the  old  persecut- 
ing laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  still  subsisted  in  their  full  vigour,  and  new 
clauses  of  a  lij^e  nature  were  now  added,  all  the  King's  promises  of  tole- 
ration,  and  of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  were  thereby  eluded  and 
broken." — Hume,  vol.  vii.  386. 

In  this  way,  the  Corporation  and  Tests  Acts  were  passed ;  and  since  their 
enaction  several  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.  In  October,  1673,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  distinguish  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  was  lost  by  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The 
next  year,  the  same  bill  was  lost  by  the  same  means.  Two  other  bills  of 
the  same  nature  were  lost  in  1680,  by  the  same  manoeuvre  of  the  court. 
Before  their  adjournment,  however  the  Commons  had  passed  two  strong 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters.*  In  16787-9  a  test  was  provided, 
which  admitted  Protestant  Dissenters  into  Parliament^  but  excluded  Catholics. 

The  high  authority  of  King  William  himself  was  unsuccessfully  em- 
ployed to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  '*  I  hope," 
said  he,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  in  March,  1689,  "  you  are  sensible 
there  is  a  necessity  of  some  law  to  settle  the  oaths  to  be  tdLen  by  all  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  to  such  places.  I  recommend  it  to  your  care,  to  make 
a  speedy  provision  for  it ;  and  as  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  sufficiently 
provide  against  Papists,  so  I  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  the  admission  of 
all  Protestants  that  are  able  and  willing  to  serve.  This  conjunction  in  my 
service  will  tend  to  the  better  uniting  you  among  yourselves,  and  strength- 
ening you  against  your  common  adversaries." 

*  Resolved,  nem.  con. — **li  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  proseeution  of  Protestant 
Oitsentera  \»  at  this  time  grievoos  to  the  subject,  a  weakenin]^  of  the  Protestant  interest,  an  en- 
coumgement  to  Pupery,  and  danscrous  lo  the  peace  of  the  kingdon.**  (Com.  Jour.  rol.  ix.  704.) 
— Resolred,  item.  cofi.~"  It  is  the  opinion  of  thn  House,  that  the  Acts  of  Parliaoient  made  in 
the  reiffns  of  ^ueen  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  King  James,  against  Popish  recusants,  ought  ool  to  be 
extended  against  Protestant  Dissenters."    (Com.  Jour.  nil.  ix.  704.) 
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KoUiiog,  howeTor,  was  done,  either  io  that  or  the  succeeding  reigo ;  and 
in  1711,  an  act  passed,  requiring  all  persons  who  should  accept  of  ofiices, 
notonlf  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lard's  Supper,  but  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  during  all  the  lime  they  held 
them.  Id  1718  this  act  was  repealed.  A  motion  was  made  in  die  House 
oi  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1786-6, 
aod  JosI  by  251  to  123.  On  a  similar  question  in  1739,  the  numbers  were 
188  to  89.  In  1787,  the  majority  against  the  Dissenters  was  78 ;  in  1789, 
only  20 ;  but  in  1790,  they  were  repulsed  by  a  very  great  majority. 

Bat  though  the  Dissenters  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  direct  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  their  condition  has  been  extremely  ame- 
liorated (if  the  inconyeniences  which  they  complain  of  have  not  indeed  been 
totally  remoTed)  by  the  annual  Indemnity  Bills,  which,  since  the  year 
17A3,  haTe  constantly  passed,  in  favour  of  all  offences  against  these  statutes. 
Each  bin  of  indemnity  pardons  all  past  offences,  if  the  test  is  taken  before  a 
certain  day;  and  then  another  indemnity  act  succeeds,  covering  afresh 
offenders  from  the  lastr-mentioned  day :  so  that  the  original  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Aeia^  the  existence  of  which  is  considered  by  both  sides  to  be  of 
such  exiieme  importance,  which  by  one  is  complained  of  as  so  intolerable 
a  grieranee  and  by  the  other  cherished  as  such  an  impregnable  bqlwark  of 
safisty,  haye  really  had  no  sort  of  operation,  nor  been  once  carried  into 
eflieci,  for  more  than  sixty-eight  years. 

From  one  of  the  greatest  eyils  which  grew  out  of  the  Corporation  and 
T^  Acts,  the  Dissenters  have  been  relieved  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
juslke.  They  used,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  nominated  to  corporate  ofGces, 
becaoK  it  was  known  they  could  not  qualify  to  execute  them ;  and  by-laws, 
inflicting  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  serve,  were  expressly  made  to 
enrich  coiporations  at  their  expense.  The  produce  of  these  unjust  ex- 
actions served,  or  nearly  served,  to  build  the  Mansion-house  of  the  city  of 
London.  In  1736^  it  appears  that  no  less  a  sum  than  20,700/.  had  been 
raised  from  fines  paid  by  persons  to  be  excused  serving  the  office  of  sheriff: 
aod  out  of  that  money  it  was  resolved  to  erect  the  Mansion-house,  the  first 
stone  of  whidi  was  laid  in  1789.  At  length,  this  system  of  oppression  was 
overthrown.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  chamberlain  of  London  against 
Allen  Evans,  Esq.,  a  Dissenter,  for  the  penalty  of  600/.  for  refusing  to 
sen e  6ie  office  of  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
whose  tribunal  it  was  carried  in  the  last  resort,  determined,  unanitnouslp, 
in  1767,  that  Dissenters  who  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  sacrament, 
in  obedience  to  the  test  laws,  were  excused  from  serving  corporate  offices. 
Upon  that  occasion.  Lord  Mansfield  did  himself  the  highest  honour,  by  his 
defenee  of  religious  liberty ;— evincing  a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  reluctance 
to  indulge  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  a  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
mankind,  which  human  beings  generally  lose,  in  proportion  as  they  become 
dd,  rich,  powerful,  and  famous. 

Since  that  period,  the  Dissenters  have  suffered  little  or  no  practical  op- 
pression. A  series  of  amnesties,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  has  made  them 
qmie  regardless  of  the  penalties  of  taking  office.  Several  corporations  are 
IB  their  hands;  and  the  decision  in  Evans's  case  has  established,  that  they 
are  not  panisbable  for  declining  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  they 
ranoot  conscientiously  submit. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  penal  laws  made  against  the 
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Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  present  state  of  these  lavs.    It  remains 
that  we  say  something  upon  their  expediency. 

In  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  a  perfect  admission  of  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  exclude  any  description  of  men  from  civil  offices,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  religious  opinions — ^proyided  they  are  satisfied  that  such 
an  exclusion  is  essential  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  community.  The 
Government  has  a  right  to  do  any  thing  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  particular  religious  sect  may  be  so  notorious  for 
dangerous  political  opinions,  that  their  faith  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  or 
mark,  of  their  doctrines  upon  government.  In  the  changes  and  chances  of 
the  world,  Socinian  doctrines  may  be  firmly  united  to  republican  habits,— 
as  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome  may  be  combined  with  the  love  of  des- 
potism ;  and  then  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable  that  religious  creeds, 
in  themselves  innocent,  and  not  the  subject  of  punishment,  should  become 
so,  from  their  accidental  alliance  with  dangerous  opinions  upon  subjects 
purely  secular.  Gases  might  be  put  where  it  would  be  insanity  in  any 
government  not  to  distinguish  its  enemies  by  any  mark,  religious,  physical, 
or  moral,  that  chanced  to  present  itself.  It  is  quite  idle,  then,  to  argue  this 
question  as  a  question  of  general  right ,  and  in  all  debates  and  pablications 
on  this  subject,  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  have  observed  thai 
manifest  advantages  have  been  gained  over  the  Dissenters,  by  their  adopt- 
ing this  method  of  arguing  the  question.  They  have  been  completely  de- 
feated, in  the  mere  metaphysical  part  of  the  dispute,  and  by  these  means 
occasioned  a  great  prejudice  against  the  practical  part  of  their  case.  We 
therefore  give  up  the  question  of  right  as  indefensible,  or  not  worth  defend- 
ing ;  and  shall  argue  the  question  merely  upon  groi^nds  of  expediency. 

Admitting  the  right  of  Government  to  punish  their  own  subjects,  it  will 
easily  be  allowed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  without  reason;  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  cast  into  prison,  to  be  put  to  death,  to  pain,  or  incon- 
venience, unless  public  utility  requires  it.  A  government  that  neglected 
such  plain  and  obvious  notions  as  these,  would  be  universally  execratd,  and 
speedily  destroyed. 

The  love  of  power  is  natural  to  man ;  and  great  and  useful  ex^tions  arc 
made  to  obtain  it.  Government,  too,  has  a  right  to  say  who  shall,  and 
who  shall  not,  possess  power;  but  tiiat  right  may  be  justly  or  oppressively, 
wisely  or  foolishly,  exercised.  It  would  be  absurd  and  vexatious,  if  all  the 
offices  of  the  state  were  confined  to  persons  born  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  capricious,  if  they 'were  con- 
ferred only  upon  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Though  the  right  to  exclude  is  ad- 
mitted, there  must  be  a  sound  reason  for  each  paticular  act  of  exclusion;  to 
exclude  from  offices,  without  such  reason,  is  a  tyrannical  and  foolish  exer- 
cise of  a  right.  It  remains  then  to  be  seen,  by  what  arguments  the  exclusion 
of  the  Dissenters  can  be  justified ;  and  whether  the  right  possessed  by  tlie 
legislature  has,  in  this  instance,  been  exercised  under  a  sound  discretion. 

Bishop  Warburton  calls  the  exclusion  from  offices  a  restraint,  and  not  a 
punishment;  and  builds  (as  many  have  done  after  him)  a  great  deal  of  useless 
reasoning  upon  this  supposed  distinction.  Be  it  a  restraint  or  a  punishment, 
or  let  it  receive  any  other  modified  appellation,  it  is  an  evil  to  those  whj 
are  excluded;  and,  if  no  sort  of  reason  exists  why  the  Dissenters  should 
sufier  this  evil,  it  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  Whether  such  reasons  do  oi 
do  not  exist,  is  the  question  before  us. 
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Mere  ^aseot  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Established  Church,  without  the 
protessioo  of  any  dangerous  opinions  in  religion  or  politics,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  exclusion  from  civil  offices.  The  first  and 
readiest  pretext  is,  that,  by  such  wholesome  inflictions,  the  Dissenters  will 
be  frigbleoed  back  into  the  pale  of  the  Chutch.  This,  however,  is  a  pre- 
text, nhich  experience  has  long  ago  refuted.  Mankind  have  shown  them- 
selves invincible  upon  religious  topics,  under  much  greater  sufferings  than 
any  which  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  pretend  to  inflict  upon  them.  The 
goveraments  of  all  countries  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  made  death  and 
cruelty  the  puni^ment  for  heterodox  opinions ;  but,  after  long  experience, 
have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  utterly  hopeless.  But,  if 
men  will  brave  death  and  pain  in  the  preservation  of  their  religious  liber- 
ties, it  does  seem  an  hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them  by 
privalioa  from  civil  offices.  There  is  no  man  of  sense,  we  believe,  who 
does  not  regret  extremely  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  which  is  setting  in  upon 
this  country ;  yet  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  absurdity  to  attempt  to  arrest 
its  progress,  or  to  reclaim  men  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  by  telling  them 
they  should  never  be  mayors  and  aldermen  if  they  did  not  give  i^  their 
religious  tenets.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  test  laws,  amounted, 
before  Iheir  repeal,  only  to  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  island. 
Seoliaod  has  preserved  its  church  without  test  laws.  France  lost  its  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  population,  the  moment  they  were  established 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  We  much  doubt,  if  any  one 
sii^  convert  to  the  Church  has  ever  been  made  by  them.  They  have 
slumbered  ibr  seventy  years.  If,  at  this  moment,  when  (he  Church  of 
Enidaod  is  losing  ground  so  fast  to  the  sectaries,  they  should  be  revived  and 
carried  into  strict  execution,  is  there  any  man  so  mad  as  to  suppose,  that 
such  a  remedy  would  not  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  evil  ? 

Bui,  though  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters  may  not  be  eal- 
culaled  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Established  Chnrch,  they  may  be  con- 
iidered^  perhaps,  as  useful  in  guarding  against  its  already  existing  opponents, 
aod  rendering  them  less  formidable,  by  defNriving  them  of  the  power  they 
vould  gain  by  the  exercise  of  civil  oflkes.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  solid 
ad  necessary  barrier  to  an  establishment,  that  those  who  cannot  assent  to 
its  dodriaes  should  he  prevented  from  exercising  authority  over  their  fellow- 
subjecta.  Kow,  if  it  were  quite  clear  that  ttiose  who  differed  from  the 
EsUbtiahment  wished  to  destroy  the  Establishment,  there  might  be  some 
justice  in  such  a  provision.  But  it  is  a  very  conceivable  case,  that  a  sect 
may  ke  oontented  with  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  wcnrship,  without  having 
any  desire  to  destroy  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  There  is 
Dothiog  in  the  creed  of  any  Protestant  sect  existing  among  us,  which  neces- 
sarily implies  such  a  supposition,  or  makes  the  destruction  of  any  other 
sect  any  part  of  their  duty.  We  know  of  no  general  meeting  of  any  dis- 
rating ministers,  where  any  resolutions  or  opinions  to  that  effect  have 
been  profiessed,  or  even  hinted  at.  The  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters 
havie  been  uniformly  suspended  for  seventy  years,— -which  we  should  prcr- 
snne  they  would  not  have  been,  had  any  such  practices  existed ;  and  if  the 
opimoBS  of  sects  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  opinions  of  a  few  fanatical 
■embers,  the  Church  of  England  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule,  and 
be  charged  with  plans  and  intentions  against  the  Dissenters,  which  every 
nspectaUe  churchman,  we  sore  convinced,  would  disown.  To  disapprove 
4ke  doctrines  of  a  church  is  one  thing, — to  wish  its  destruction,  and  to 
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altcmpt  to  subvert  it^  is  another.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  have,  how- 
ever, had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  would  act  towards  Episco- 
palians/ when  the  power  was  placed  in  their  own  hands.  After  the  power 
of  England  ceased  in  America,  they  have  shown,  in  the  northern  and  middle 
colonies  of  that  country,  that  they  have  been  falsely  accused  of  objecting  to 
the  introduction  of  bishops;  and,  in  New-England,  where  the  legislative 
bodies  are  almost  to  a  man  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  there 
is  no  test  to  prevent  churchmen  holding  offices.  The  sons  of  churchmen 
have  the  full  beneGl  of  the  universities;  and  the  taxes  for  support  of  public 
worship,  when  paid  by  churchmen,  are  given  to  the  episcopal  ministers. 
All  this  would  not  have  been  so,  if  the  Dissenters  really  entertained  that 
violent  hatred  against  bishops  and  Episcopalians,  of  which  they  ai^e  suspected 
in  this  country. 

We  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  thing  like  an  attempt  against  the 
safety  of  the  Church  or  State,  made  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  for  this  cen- 
tury and  a  half  last  past.    The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  certainly 
passed  for  no  such  reason.    At  the  period  at  which  they  were  enacted,  there 
was  bat  one  general  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  against  the  Catholics. 
Every  thing  that  was  Protestant  was  highly  popular  in  that  Parliament.    At 
that  period,  it  was  only  the  most  rigid  Dissenters  who  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  not  to  receive  the  communion  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  any  inconvenience  which  they  might  suffer,  was  by  them- 
selves personally  waived,  in  order  to  promote  the  great  object  of  guarding 
against  the  Catholics.    Alderman  Sire,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  and 
a  most  rigid  dissenter,  declared,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Test  Act,  that  *'it 
was  his  wish  that  a  most  effectual  security  might  be  found  against  Popery, 
and  (hat  nothing  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.    At  present,  they  were 
willing  to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the  laws,  rather  than  clog  a  more  neces- 
sary work  with  their  concerns."    And,  not  a  month  before  the  Test  Act  ^as 
brought  in,  a  bill  passed  the  commons,  to  give  to  the  Dissenters  a  legal  and 
constitutional  toleration.     '*  As  the  Dissenters  (says  Hume)  had  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  commons  against  the  King's  declaration  of  indulgence,  and 
seemed  resolute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  manner,  they  had  ac- 
quired great  favour  with  the  Parliament;  and  a  project  was  adopted »  to 
unite  the  whole  Protestant  interest  against  the  common  enemy,  who  now 
began  to  appear  formidable.    A  bill  passed  the  commons  for  the  ease  and 
relief  of  the  Protestant  nonconformists,'*  etc.  etc.  etc.    (Hume,  vol.  vii. 
p.  506,  8vo.) 

The  arguments  derived  from  the  history  of  the  test  laws  are  not,  to  be 
sure,  of  any  great  efficacy.  They  are  merely  adduced  to  show,  that  if  such 
laws,  are  necessary  to  defend  the  Church  from  Protestant  Dissenters,  sucli 
necessity  is  inferred  from  general  reasoning,  not  from  any  actual  proof  of 
danger  existing  when  such  laws  were  enacted.  They  were  enacted,  most 
unquestionably,  not  to  guard  the  Church  from  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  but 
they  were  passed,  by  the  assistance  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  guard  the 
Church  from  the  Catholics.  The  Church  of  England  requires,  for  its 
safety,  that  all  dissenters  from  its  doctrines  should  be  excluded  from  civil 
offices ;  and  yet,  all  those  who  elect  to  civil  offices,  may  be  Dissenters.  A 
mayor  or  an  alderman  may  be  chosen  by  burgesses,  not  one  of  whom 
belongs  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  why  (if  dissent  is  so  dangerous  lo 
the  Church)  are  Dissenters  in  Parliament?  In  that  situation,  where  they 
can  do  the  most  mischief,  they  are  left  entirely  undisturbed.     A  man  ma> 
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be  a  m^nber  of  Parliament  if  he  dissenls — but  not  an  alderman.  It  is  ex-^ 
tremely  dillGculC  to  fix  a  limit  to  such  sort  of  defences  to  any  establishment. 
If  a  churdi  is  to  weaken  ils  opponents  by  depriving  them  of  civil  power, 
why  not,  by  depriving  them  (as  was  done  twenty  years  ago  in  Ireland)  of  the 
right  of  acquiring  property,  disposing  of  their  estates  by  will  ?  etc.  etc.  If 
an  esfablishment,  in  short,  is  tp  be  preserved  by  any  other  means  than  those  of 
paying  for  its  support,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  effect  of  opinion,  wc  are  quite 
ai  a  hss  to  know  where  these  means  are  to  end.  If  men  are  to  be  driven  into 
the  national  churches  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  chance  of  civil  offices,  then 
the  fear  of  losiog  their  liberty,  their  limbs,  or  their  lives,  would  be  still  a 
more  powerful  motive ;  and  the  spirit  of  ancient  persecution  has  been  un- 
wisely pemijtted  to  sleep. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  these  laws  were  passed,  restricting 
the  crown  from  selecting,  for  the  greater  number  of  civil  offices,  any  but 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  King  of  England  might  legally  be  of 
any  reli^oD,  and  that  he  was  actually  a  Catholic.  The  King  of  England 
must  now  not  only  be  a  Protestant,  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  restriction  placed  updn  the  royal 
prerogative,  of  choosing,  should  be  any  longer  continued. — There  is  a  lest 
law,  it  is  indeed  said,  for  the  King;-^the  first  magistrate  of  the  country 
must  belong  to  the  Established  Church. — Why  are  subordinate  magistrates 
to  consider  themselves  as  aggrieved  by  submission  to  the  same  restraints? 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  very  little  belief  in  the  dangers  of  a  dissenting 
king.  But,  if  the  necessity  of  his  conformity  be  proved,  can  the  necessity 
of  oooformity  in  every  public  functionary  be  inferred  from  it  7  Are  there 
no  reasons  which  make  it  necessary  for  a  king  of  England- to  be  an  Episco- 
palian,  which  fly  over  the  heads  of  custom-house  officers  and  tide-waiters, 
and  leave  even  mayors  and  burgesses  untouched  ?  If  it  were  an  evil  to  be 
submHled  to  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  example  of  the  King  would 
sileaee  the  murmurs  of  the  suffering  subject ;  but  many  thousand  persons, 
subfeeted  to  useless  restraints,  cannot  possibly  be  consoled,  by  the  instance 
of  ooe  person  who  submits  to  the  same  restraints,  where  they  are  useful  and- 
proper. 

\Si  e  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Ads  are  very  badly  calculated  to  make  proselytes  to  the  Church ;  and  if 
their  principal  use  is  to  guard  the  church  from  the  hostility  of  those  who 
mosl  be  considered  as  enemies  because  they  are  Dissenters,  then  these  laws 
are  extremely  ill  calculated  for  this  purpose  ; — ^first,  because  they  give  no 
real  aecority  against  this  enmity ; — and,  secondly,  because  they  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  there  is  occasion  for,  by  compelling  Dissenters  to  worship 
after  a  method  of  which  they  disapprove.  It  would  be  much  better,  in  both 
potAls  of  Yiew,  that  a  Dissenter,  before  he  took  office,  should  merely  make 
ooch  **  that  he  would  enter  into  no  plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  of  England  " — an  oath  that  would  be  more  fair  and  rational  than 
a  test,  and  which,  we  are  convinced,  no  Dissenter  would  object  to  take. 
This  security,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  would  be  quite  as  effectual  to  the 
Church  as  the  taking  of  the  sacrament — for  they  are  both  religious  ties  of 
equal  strength,  where  they  are  ties  at  all ; — and  in  many  instances  the  taking 
the  sacrament  is  no  tie ; — for  there  are  some  very  serious  and  honourable 
men  among  the  Dissenters,  who  would  make  no  scruple  to  take  it  after  the 
muMoer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  might  think  themselves  entitled, 
i  ofyportunity  offered,  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her^  privileges.    The  Cor- 
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poration  and  Test  Acts»  therefore,  are  not  director  effectual  safeguards  against 
this  imaginary  danger,  which  this  sort  of  oath  would  he,  as  far  as  any  re- 
ligious obligations  are  binding  upon  mankind.  But  if  the  basis  of  all  these 
reasonings  is  sound — if,  in  all  countries  where  there  is  an  established  church, 
there  is  to  be  an  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  civil  and  political  offices— and 
no  man  is  to  serve  the  state  who  cannot  think  with  the  Church— this  is  to 
divide  the  human  race  into  two  parts,  and  to  make  them  irreconcilable 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  reasoning  most  be  as  good  any  where  else  as  in 
England.  Scotland  should  exclude  Episcopalian  Christians — Austria,  Pro- 
testant Christians-^Sweden,  Catholic  Christians— Russia,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christians.     What  a  rich  fund  of  animosity  is  here ! 


Eheuquantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor  !   Quanta  moves  fun  era ! 


We  have  a  very  high  respect  for  established  churches,  and  think  them 
wise  institutions  for  preserving  the  purity  of  religion  ;xbut  if  they  are  to  carry 
with  them  all  these  fruitful  principles  of  hatred  and  persecution,  it  would  be 
better  for  mainkind  that  they  had  never  existed  at  all.  The  real  enemies  to 
religious  establishments  are  those  who  disfigure  them  with  all  the  odious 
and  unnatural  apparatus  of  penalty  and  exclusion ,-^who  take  away  from  a 
bishop  his  mild  paraphernalia  of  crosier  and  chaplain,  and  place  a  common 
informer  at  his  heels,  and  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  his  hand. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
would  not  lose,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing  in  the  number  of  its  proselyles 
and  the  extent  of  its  power,  if  these  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  really 
carried  into  execution.    If  men  are  let  alone,  religious  fanaticism  dies  away, 
— K>r  one  folly  chases  out  another.     If  there  be  no  fanaticism,  but  only  a 
rational  difference  of  opinion  from  the  Established  Church,  this  slight  dif- 
ference (if  it  be  not  assisted  by  disqualification  or  persecution)  would 
scarcely  hold  out  against  the  superior  fashion  and  ^lat  of  the  Estahlisbed 
Church.    But  where  men  are  told,  that  they  must  not  be  elected  to  offices, 
because  they  cannot  believe  in  this  or  that  speculative  dogma  of  religion, 
they  immediately  become  attached  to  their  opinions ;  and  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  the  church  becomes,  not  a  languid  question  of  reason,  but 
a  lively  question  of  passion.    Men  meet  together,  and  talk  of  their  wrongs 
and  their  persecutions ;  till  dissent  gets  from  the  skin  into  the  bone,  circulates 
with  the  blood,  and  becomes  incurable.    If  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters 
were  really  put  into  execution,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  only  be 
rendered  more  formidable,  because  they  would  be  made  more  angry,  and 
therefore  more  enterprising  and  more  active.     The  massof  mankind,  in  this 
country  at  least,  love  peace,  and  love  to  follow  their  own  occupations.   H 
they  had  only  to  pay  a  few  pounds  every  year  to  a  church  in  which  they  did 
not  believe,  this  would  pass  over  tranquilly  enough;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  were  oppressed  and  insulted  by  severe  disqualifications  and 
exclusions,  the  via  inertuB  would  be  overcome;  and  every  Dissenter  trom 
the  Church  would  be  plotting  against  its  existence.   'This  appears  to  be  the 
precise  effect  which  these  laws  are  calculated  to  produce : — '*  They  contain 
an  admirable  receipt  for  converting  all  those  who  cannot  agree  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  into  the  furious  and  implacable  enemies  of  its 
existence."    Luckily  for  the  Church,  they  are  too  foolish  to  be  acted  upon. 
All  that  we  have  now  said  respecting  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  i^ 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  enforced.    But  ds  an  annual  iodemnil>! 
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bin  puses  to  protect  all  offenders  under  these  acts,  and  to  prevent  any 
ptinwhrnent  that  may  follow  upon  the  transgression ;  either  these  acts  have 
no  effect  at  all  in  protecting  the  Church,  and  are  already  as  if  Uiey  did  not 
exist;  or  the  good  they  do  to  the  Church  must  be  from  a  dread  entertained 
by  Dissenters,  that  the  laws  so  silspended  may  at  any  period  be  enforced ; 
and  that  a  punishment  is  always  awaiting  them,  in  case  of  misconduct.  If 
the  first  of  these  suppositions  be  true,  and  these  laws  produce  no  effect  at  all, 
then  we  presume  that  no  human  being  can  object  to  their  abolition.  And  if 
they  are  supposed  to  protect  the  Church,  not  by  any  actual  privation  to  the 
Dissenters,  but  by  menaces  of  that  evil,  then  all  the  arguments  we  h^ve  used 
against  the  punishment  apply  with  redoubled  force  to  the  threat ;  for  a  law 
which  punidies  dissent  from  an  established  religion  must  aid  that  established 
religion  (if  at  all),  either  by  preventing  the  increase  of  Dissenters  by  making 
proselytes  to  the  Church,  or  by  checking  mischievous  combinations  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  And,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  already  con-  * 
tended^  that  actual  exclusion  from  civil  offices  will  neither  bring  men  back 
to  the  Church,  nor  prevent  them  from  quitting  the  Church,  it  must  also  bo 
true,  that  the  mere  threat  of  exclusion  will  never  produce  those  effects ;  and, 
tbofigh  fewer  enemies  are  made  to  the  Church,  and  more  civil  power  is 
granted  lo  the  Dissenters  by  connivance,  than  if  it  never  were  actually  with- 
heJd, — still  a  great  degree  of  irritation  is  excited ;  and  the  very  essence  of  the 
law  (which  was  meant  to  deny  civil  power  to  heterodoxy)  is  destroyed. 

There  may  be  some  utility  and  meaning  in  keeping  penal  laws  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  justly  suspected  sectaries  for  some  short  time.  But  when 
laws  have  been  suspended  for  seventy  years,  and  the  legislature  has  not 
foand  it  necessary  to  let  loose  their  terrors  in  one  single  instance  for  all  that 
period,  this  does  seem  to  be  a  probation  which  oughr  to  satisfy  the  most 
Tigilant  and  jealous  orthodoxy :  and,  to  talk  of  the  ruin  which  must  ensue 
to  aa  establishment,  from  such  an  abolition,  is  really  an  offence  against  the 
common  understanding  of  mankind.  But  the  threat  is  an  idle  threat.  The 
bd  is,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  into  execution.  The  infliction  would  be  far  too  sweeping  and  com- 
prebeosiYe  to  be  tolerated.  Prosecutions  would  lie  against  all  Dissedters 
who  had  any  concern  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  East  India,  Russia,  or 
South  Sea  Companies,  or  in  any  of  the  insurance  companies; — against  the 
tiffioen  of  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.  Dissenters 
Wfvold  be  sometimes  excluded  from  being  vestrymen,  and  from  managing 
alntthoiises.  They  would  not  be  permitted,  in  some  places,  to  govern  work- 
boows,  poorhouses,  and  houses  of  industry.  They  could  not  be  keepers  of 
madhouses  or  lazareltoes;  and  would  be  prohibited,  in  most  cases,  from 
acting  as  commissioners  or  trustees  of  any  sort.  It  was  doubted  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hall  presided,  whether  the 
eeofors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were  not  obliged  to  take  the  test. — All 
persons  acting  under  royal  charters  are  certainly  obliged  to  do  so.  All  nou- 
commissioned  of6cers,  and  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  army,  must 
receive  the  communion.  All  excisemen,  custom-house  officers,  tide- 
waiters  ;  all  those  who  hold  offices  of  inheritance.  The  Postmaster-general, 
ibe  Lord  Chancellor,  the  proprietors  of  mail  coaches,  all  retailers  of  per- 
fninery,  venders  of  quack  medicines,  persons  letting  out  post-horses^  are 
all  persons  holding  places  of  trust  under  his  Majesty y  or  those  deriving 
mUiarOp/rom  him,  and  must  therefore  all  appear  at  the  altar,  before  they 
upon  their  respective  functions.    Those  who  had  licenses  to  sell  alo 
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were*  formerly  compeHedtoreceive  (he  sacrament,  'accordirig'to  Ihe  Churdi 
of 'England;  as  Mr.  Loeke,  in  bis  second  'Letter  on  Toleration,  p.  960, 
informs  us.  'No  Dissenters  can  'be  gorernors  of  hospitals,  assisted  by  act 
of  Parliament;  nor  commissioners  for  window-taxes,  nor  maids  of  hononr, 
nor  the  meanest  officers  in  corporations ;  nor  could  the  Ring  confer  a  pension, 
'nor  any  other  reward,  upon  the  most  meritorious  Protestant  Dissenter,  who 
scrupled  to  receive  the  sacrameiit.* 

But  the  execution  of  these  laws  is  impossible,  not  only  from  their  ndi- 
fculously  extensive  operation,  but  from  the  enormity  and  atrocity  of  Ibe 
•punishments  which  they  enact.  He  wlio  ofTends  against  them  "  is  deprived 
of  the  right  to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity.  He  cannot  be  guardian 
to' any  child,  oradministrator  or  executor  to  any  person.  He  can  neither 
f^ke  a  legacy,  nor  deed  of  gift,  nor  bear  any  office  In  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick-upon-Tweed."  The  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  oflence  is  equally 
enormous, — 500/.  would  be  the  price  to  an  exciseman  or  corporal  of  the 
army  for  his  transgression, — ^No  lapse  of  time  bars  persecution  for  this  class 
of  offences.  A  man  may  be  prosecuted  to-morrow  for  not  receiving  llie 
sacrament  forty  years  ago.  How  is  it  possible  to  execute  such  laws  as 
these  ?  And  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  the  church  to  continue  a  threat  of 
enforcing  laws  which  are  so  extravagantly  and  preposterously  cruel,  that 
every  man  of  common  sense  must  know  they  are  extmguished  for  ever?  Last 
ycarXord  Sidmouth  made  a  slight  scratch  in  the  epidermis  of  the  Dissent- 
ing Church.  Of  the  extraordinary  consequences  we  were  all  viritnesses; 
'and  yet  there  are  persons  who  may  think  it  possible  to  revive  the  execution  of 
♦he  Test  Acts !  If  there  are  no  such  extravagant  persons,  why  may  not  those 
laws  be  repealed?.  And  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  against  what  species  of 
men  they  have  been  cnacted-^againsl  men  who  have  run  greater  risks,  and 
with  greater  unanimity,  to  preserve  the  free  government  and  constitution 
of  this  country,  than  any  other  set  of  men  whatever.  Durhig  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  small  riemains  of  liberty  were  chiefly  preserved  and  che- 
rished by  them.  They  resisted,  with  cfTcet,  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Charles 
and 'James  II.  when  their  own  immediate  interest  would  have  led  them  to 
an  unconditional  submission.     They  joined  cordially  in  the  Revolution,  and 

*  All  Scotchmen  settled  in|Englard,  and  holding  any  offices  there,  (a  pretty  pumcroas  baod), 
ivould  be  sobjected  to  the  penalties  of  thcKe  laws.    A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  has  fall 
and  free  access  to  all  the  offices  of  Scotland,  while  a  member  of  theCharchof  Seotland-is  ioea^- 
cilated  from  holding  one  in  England.    By  the  Act  of  Unioo,  the  two  kiogdoBsare  inoorpoiated 
into  one.    There  is  to  be  one  army,  one  nayyi  one  parliament,  and  one  privy  council ;  and  yet  the 
members  of  the  Scotch  Church — who  are  not  Dissenters,  but  appertain  to  a  church  recoyiaed  and 
FHtablished  by  our  laws, — are  cut  olF  from  all  eoioymeDt  of  offices  in  England.    The  diftcrenl  jm^ 
dicaments  in  which  the  two  countries  are  pkced,  show,  ludicrously  enough,  how  little  the  atate  of 
any  country  is  to  be  judged  of  from  its  laws.  The  Scotch  are  prohibited,  oy  the  sererest  penalties, 
from 'bearing  offices  in  England ;  fend  the  English  permitted,  with  the  most  gcaaerotts  naganimnscy, 
to  share  in  all  the  wealth  and  patronage  of  €icotland.    It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  intrepidly  the 
one  nation  exposes  itself  to  danger,  and  how  constantly  the  other  abstains  from  advantage.    A  very 
favourite  argument,  iOiSUpport  of  the  Corporation  «nd  Test  Acts,  is,  that  their  repeal  wouiA  be 
Contrary  to  that  article  of  the  Scottish  Union,  which  enaot«,  that  all  acts  existing  at  the  period  of 
that  Union,  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  doctrines,  wtir- 
ship,  discinline,  and  government,  are  fo  remain  in  full  force  for  ever.    It  is  very  wrong,  in  im> 
poriant  subjects,  to  leave  weak  arguments  unanswered ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  oaaceive  any  too 
weak  to  produce  an  effi^ct  in  topics  where  many  understandings  interfere.    We  bare  to  obcienrc, 
iherefore,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  talk  of  the  eternity  of  any  human  laws.    If  both  nations  wished  one  of 
the  articles  of  Union  to  he  altered,  it  ought  to  be  altered.    And  «s  tlie  power  of  alieilBg  it  aaost 
exist  somewhere,  there  is  no  other  practical  method  of  carrying  such  alteration  into  effect,  thate  hy 
act  of  Parliament,  as  in  any  common  case.    And  next,  we  wi»h  to  observe,  that  the  Corporation 
nnd  Test  Acts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  (««iblishmcn(, '  doctrine,  worship,  and  diaapMne  of  the 
Church  of  EngUod  ^  ond  that,  instead  of  conlribiUiB^  to  the  pre^ervatian  oi.  thafc  GbiiAil»j(|^,y«dd 
to  the  number,  and  mflame  Ibe  animosity  «f  its  pnemtes,  ancf  therefore  render  its  drsCntctioa  more 
-probable. 
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existed  lben|#elr^  to  the  resenlment  of  a  bigoted  princess  and  ^^  iqEpitu^ted 
people,  lo  ^curo  the  saccessioa  of  the  Ilouse  of  Qanover.  In  two  rebe!- 
iionSy  the  Dissenters,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  indlvi4ua)>  $howe^ 
a  steady  atttM^bment  b>  th^  present  government;  and  they  have,  9t  ^jl  tinics 
and  seasons  (sad  ^hen  such  praise  was  by  no  means  dup  (p  the  Chufch 
of  EaglaDd),  j^oved  the^)9elves  the  steady  friends  of  tha(  mild,,  p^o^er^te, 
^  folerant  jr^cfi  pf  Kings,  l^y  lo^hich  we  have  been  governed  (or  the  Usi 
eeotory/ 


THJB  LAST  OF  THp  CATI^OLIC  QUESTION— ITS  PRINCIPJ-E, 

HISTORY,  AND  EFFECtSf 

The  tomultuoMs  joy  with  whidi  the  sudd^p  annouacemisnl  of  peace  (o 
Ireland  was  welcomed  by  the  friend^  of  civil  and  religjous  freedom,  has  gra- 
dually subsided  ip  deep  and  solemn  thanl^fulness  for  th^  purest  political 
jijeasare  (hat  this  generation  can  live  to  fitness.  That  nodding  and  im- 
peodfog  danger,  which,  like  the  mysterious  helmet  in  the  *' Castle  of 
Ouaoto/' w^s  enlarging  every  hour  before  our  eyes,  is  at  length  swallowed 
op.  The  jlbunder  cloud,  whosie  pressure  tooK  away  our  breaihf  is  gone. 
The  euih  seems  onc^  w^  fyRpi^jxndej^  our  feet ;  and  that  future  which  we 
durst  not  look  upon  is  rising  bright  aud  glorious  ;  and  on  its  fprehead  js  the 
moniMig  star  I  The  whole  aspect  and  character  of  the  remainder  of  one's 
life  are  chaqged  by  it.  Instead  of  feeling  that  our  home  and  country  werp 
becoming  a  precarious  leasehold,  n^hose  term  we  ourselves  even  might  have 
the  wreldiedAe^  of  surviving,  we  shall  now  bow  our  h^ads  to  the  nunc 
iimitiis,  come  whev  it  m<ay ,  in  confidence  th^t  we  ar^  leaving  to  Qur  child- 
ren the  imperial  inheritance  of  a  united  kingdom,  secured,  as  f^  us  human 
pfobahilitiea  may  |ipprQ9^;h  security,  by  all  the  elements  of  |in  endqring 
greatness. 

This  question  h^s  stood  of  late  years  like  a  Michael  Angelo  in  a  gallery, 
bftindiog  ips  to  every  thipg  else.  Now  thai  it  is  at  Ijaist  disposed  of,  we  shall 
1^  enabled  to  U^rn  to  other  human  jobjects,  and  to  look  at  them  ip  other 
than  merely  Protestant  or  Papist  bearings.  The  present  measure  is  wisely 
and  simply  framed.  The  best  way  to  disarm  your  enemy  is  to  disarm  bis 
mind.    You  yi^^  no  security  against  him,  when,  by  doing  him  justice, 

*  The  CoiparaMoa  and  Test  Acts  ba?ing  been  wisely  abolished,  with  other  absurd  reipnanto  Qf 
Eflv&b  perweution*.  M  was  acarcely  nece^rsar;^  to  include  this  E-tsay  amongst  (he  other  Selections 
ftva  tke  Review,  the  subjeet  having  lost  its  interest  with  the. removal  of  the  cause  which,  at  one 
BCfiodL  mo  n^fM^r^s  atlracled  public  at^ptioo.  But  as  I  hate  given  one  article  on  the  Catholic 
Cfaims,  and  pne  on  the  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  I  could  not  with  propriety  reject  n  sensible  and 
eatative  defence  of  the  Claims  of  the  Dissenters  to  an  equality  of  political  rights.  A.s  con- 
wUk  this  Ml  Meet,  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  (o  some  exnelleat  observationi 

mtuttn  Mamages  ^n  Vol.  iulx^t.  page  62  ;  and  to  an  able  defepce  of  Religious  Toleratio;i 

as  Vol.  xvi.  pa^e  413. 

il.  Ifvlaod :  f U  Rfila  aiid  their  Remedies,  &c.  ice.    By  Michael  Thomas  Sadler. 
The  Chriiliaa  Duty  of  graoting  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    Wifh  a  Postscript^  in 
%ii*wer  lo  the  Letters  of  the  ttew.  O.  S.  Faber.     By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  Head  Master  of 
Bagfay  Srhool,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford.'  ,,,,..., 

S  P^itfeauntiam  the  Pole-Slar  of  England ;  a  Brief  but  comprehensive  View  of  the  i'oulicsl 
flsFftory  of  Enchuid  since  the  Reformation ;  wherein  the  Prosperity  of  the  Country  is  shown  to  have 
Wo  ktentiSed  witli  the  support  of  the  Protestant  Religion.  CofMed  chiefly  from  the  Preface  to  a 
Wcvfc  oojhe  Prophecies,  lately  jpubiahfd  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly— Vol  xlix.  i.age2l8. 

II* 
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you  have  made  him  your  devoted  friend.  A  hundred  little  techDicai  con-, 
trivances,  however  apparently  ingenious  and  successful,  would  have  reduced 
Ihe  real  security  in  an  infinitely  greater  proportion,  by  manifesting  the  jea- 
lousy of  distrust,  and  keeping  up  so  many  occasions  of  possible  division. 
They  might  have  entangled  posterity ;  and,  at  present,  would  only  have 
afforded  the  great  master  of  delay,  who  is  as  powerless  in  discussing  prin- 
ciples, as  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  harassing  warfare  of  detail,  asplendid  oppor- 
tunity of  crowning  a  consistent  life,  by  seeking  to.  intercept  this  national 
blessing  by  endless  permutations  and  combinations  of  obstinate  chicane. 

The  two  wings,  whose  dovelike  office  it  is  to  waft  home  this  messenger 
of  peace,  are  as  favourable  conditions  as  could^be  well  proposed  (if  con- 
ditions we  must  have)  for  terms  of  reciprocal  concession.  The  Catholic 
Association  had  accomplished  the  object  of  its  existence.  From  the  instant 
that  its  power  and  spirit  had  passed  into  the  constitution,  nothing  but  a 
sort  of  corpse  was  left,  for  either  their  own  vote  or  that  of  Parliament  to 
consign  to  an  honourable  grave.  Our  patrician  policy  had  made  .its  t\%o 
great  leaders  the  real  tribunes  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  time;  and  thoir 
faults  have  been  the  faults  of  that  anomalous  and  stormy  office.  Ireland 
has  not  so  many  periods  of  brightness  in  her  story,  or  so.  many  candidates 
for  her  gratitude,  that  their  names  can  ever  be  forgotten,  in  a  country 
whose  finrst  patriot  was  Graltan,  and  where,  it  may  now  be  hoped, 
that  Lord  Anglesey  will  be  her  last  martyr.  For  the  Association  itself,  it 
will  need  no  other  epitaph  than  the  "  Circumspice'*  of  a  nation  it  has 
fre^d. 

The  other  part  of  the  compromise — the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders — is  in  appearance  more  ungracious;  since,  however 
substantially  valuable,  it  has,  just  at  the  present  moment,  too  much  the 
air  of  a  punishment  for  their  Roman  virtue.     But  when  once  the  feeling 
(for  it  is  matter  of  feeling  only)  is  got  ever,  and  the  first  disappointment  is 
softened  by  kind  and  judicious  explanation,  the  alteration  will  be  found,  in 
itself,  a  solid  and  lasting  good.    The  virtue  the  peasantry  have  lately 
displayed  is  the  heroic  excitement  of  a  crisis,  when  the  heart  swells  o\cr  its 
banks,  and  sweeps  away  all  ordinary  consideration^  before  it.     But  as  soon 
as  things  had  returned  to  their  natural  channel,  the  peasant  would  have 
found  himself  the  serf  of  heretofore — without  adequate  means  or  motive 
of  resistance ;  and  must  have  again  been  crushed  between  the  old  alternative 
of  ruinous  collision,  or  perjured  and  degrading  bondage.     To  relieve  him 
from  such  a  peril,  is  to  prepare  the  way  towards  enfranchising  him  with  a 
truer  freehold — ^freedom  of  mind  and  character ;  that  by  which  man  is 
emphatically  Man.    The  statistics  of.  Ireland,  which  must  lay  the  next 
stone  in  the  foundation  of  moral  improvement,  will  gain  greatly  by  the 
removal  of  an  electioneering  ambition,  which  few  landlords  have  had  the 
forbearance  to  withstand.     Independent  votes  are  what  we  want.     A  wise 
l^islature  ought  to  stop  wherever  it  can  fix  this  standard,  nor  descend  a 
shilling  lower.    Every  age  must  take  care  of  itself ;  and  we  must  give  those 
that  come  after  us  credit  for  reropening  the  poll  book,  and  letting  in  a  new 
class  of  freeholders,  as  soon  as  one  is  formed  which  can  exercise  the  right 
usefully  to  itself  and  to  the  public.    The  late  system  had,  in  common  limes, 
all  the  mischief  of  universal  suCTrage,  and  all  the  baseness  of  a  rotten  borough. 
As  many,  however,  as  thought  this  disfranchisement  unjust  and  injurious  if 
taken  by  itself,  but  yet  believed  it  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  great 
measure  with  which  il  was  combined,  were  equally  bound  to  support  it  on 
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Ihe  plainesl  priDciples  of  moral  prudence.  To  taunt  such  compromises 
with  the  name  of  trimming,  and  to  cant,  with  half  a  line  out  of  acopy  book 
about  '*  not  doing  eyil  that  good  may  come,"  is  to  forget  what  all  are  doing 
every  day  they  liTe.  If  a  man  is  to  fold  his  arms  till  a  proposition '  of 
unmixed  good  is  presented,  for  his  acceptance,  he  may  take  his  stand  with 
Ibelanner  sboy,  who  waited  till  the  river  should  run  out.  All  restraint  is,  for 
iosfance,  e\il;  but  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge  pass  their  lives  in  violating 
this  goodly  maxim.  We  presume  there  is  no  moral  sense,  or  rule  of 
Scripture,  by  which  we  can  guide  ourselves  in  respect  either  of  the  odd 
shilling  more  or  less  in  the  elective  franchise,  or  concerning  what  is  a 
proper,  and  what  an  improper,  modification  of  the  national  adjustment  of 
1688.  Individual  rights  can  seldom  clash  so  much  with  the  general  interest 
as  to  counterbalance  the  great  principle  that  demands  the  inviolability  of 
property ;  and  it  is  still  more  seldom  that  society  ha$  not  the  means  of 
making  individual  compensation.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  great 
portions  of  a  community ;  for  their  only  compensation  must  arise  from  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  whole.  These  rights,  too,  being  political,  are 
impressed  with  a  stronger  trust,  and  are  held  by  the  express  tenure  of  public 
service.  To  hold  them  inviolabier  would  bar  us  from  altering  the  quantity, 
as  well  as  quality,  of  the  new  blood,  whose  infusion  the  constitution  might 
require;  and  we  could  as  little  add  as  take  away.  A  remonstrance  against 
eitcnding  the  elective  franchise  to  copyholders,  upon  the  ground,  that  such 
an  innovation  was  a  disturbance  of  the  vested  right  that  the  freeholder  bad 
in  his  monopoly,  would  be  only  this  si^me  mok)n  in  another  quarter.  It  is 
clear  that,  when  the  general  objects  and  the  particular  objects  of  an  institution 
clash,  the  latter  must  give  way. 

Justin  the  degree  that  we  trembled  at  the  crisis  from  which  we  are  now 
iscaping,  may  be  estimated  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  him,  who,  having 
*'  iurcbed  all  swords  of  the  garland,"  has  achieved  this  great  civic  victory 
of  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Peace.     Whilst  the  clergy  seem  groping  about  us  in 
the  dark  in  all  directions,  we  feel  pretty  much  as  we  suppose  Ulysses  did, 
when  he  was  eluding  the  clutches  of  the  bewildered  Polyphemie  (who  at  best 
had  but  one  eye,  and  that  now  extinguished),  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Leader  of  the  flock.    The  Duke  has  broken  in  upon  their  magic  forest — 
the  Mooa,  defended  with  such  Druidical  fury ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mist 
and  the  mutterings,  the  unholy 'words  and  spectral  forms,  arrayed  against 
his  entrance,  he  has  pressed  resolutely  on  to  free  this  spell-bound  subject, 
and  break  the  enchanter's  wand.    Colonel  Napier  learned  in  Spain  how 
tfk*  Tenth  Legion  came  to  worship  Caesar  ;  and  a  greater  than  Caesar  is  here 
— i^oe  who  has  not  destroyed  in  peace  the  country  he  had  saved  by  his  sword. 
I  ntratmmelled  and  uncommitted,  not  more  protected  by  his  splendid  ex- 
patriations than  averse  by  nature  from  the  paltering  which  had  gangrened 
tiiii^  vital  question  through  its  whole  domestic  bearings,  he  has  amply. repaid 
the  universal  respect  with  which  all  eyes  so  anxiously  watched  him  whilst 
vet  wrapped  in  his  impenetrable  cloak .     Although  he  came  new  to  a  question 
enoi>mpassed  by  contention  and  complicated  by  finesse,  he  saw  that  his 
choice  upon  it  was  indeed  the  choice  in  what  class  of  statesmen  he  should 
hereafter  stand.     Having  carried  off  the  plate  in  military  glory,  he  has 
refused,  in  his  new  career,  to  put  himself  into  cart-horse  harness — to  leave 
the  company  of  the  Turennes  and  Marlboroughs  of  the  Cabinet,  and  herd 
m  the  rear  rank  of   our  secondary  civilians — ^among  the  Poloniuses  and 
tJsrica  of  the  Court  of  Denmark. 
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Tte  question  certainly  id  not  libi^  to  Mr.  Peel ;  his  pfetf^tft  meHt  tbsf^U 
ihg  ft  dtdndd  therefore  on  ontltely  distinct  grtmndd,  and  yet  \i  great.    The 
reputatioti  that  he  acqiiired  whilst  sertibg  under  bis  former  coloars,  and 
his  actual  declaration  that  he  has  left  them  with  reluctance,  have  enabled 
him  to  confer  at  last  an  important  benefit  on  hift  country,  by  assi^lng  to  heal 
thii  Wounds  he  had  so  long  kept  opeti.    A  confession  so  announced  must 
foli^fy  all  who  can  besatis^cd,  that  it  has  become,  in  any  view  of  it,  the 
least  of  two  evils.    We  gladly  pay  him  high  interest  foi*  the  aid  which  he 
is  how  gividg  to  overthrow  ah  opposition,  Whfch  bt  himself  had  malhlf 
raiised,  consolidated,  and  upheld.    In  Such  a  case,  when  the  last  ablelaybiao 
Whb  could  be  found  to  advocate  the  obsolete  pi-'ejudice^  of  a  powerful  party, 
Is  bowled  out  by  the  strong  cbnyicliob  of  necessity,  he  must  be  prepared  (d 
undergo  the  obloquy  of  the  mob  of  followers  ivho  had  ihade  him  the  repfe- 
^ntatite  of  their  opinions,  and  had  put,  as  politicians,  theii;  whole  moral 
'  iM  intellectual  existence  into  his  hands.    But  this  pritilege  of  scandal, 
withlh  certain  limits  excusable  enough,  haft  been  abused  Ih  aibanner  di$- 
gracehil  to  the  Tory  press,  and  to  the  party  whom  he  provided  with  acftse 
and  ^pe^ches  Dnuch  longer  than  they  deserved.     The  imps  whom  he  con- 
jm-^tt  tip  and  fed  as  coiiipanions  and  attendanta,  Whilst  he  continued  the 
iMctice  of  the  '*  black  art,''  are  now  flying  at  him  because  he  has  burnt  his 
l^cn^icious  books,  and  resolved  to  tnlst  to  the  despised  faculty  of  human 
reasoh.    Like  Acta^on,  his  own  hounds  are  ready  to  devoui*  hitti— and  for 
the  same  oflbnce — opening  his  eyes.    Nothing  can  show  moi-e  forcibly  that 
Mr.  Peel'is  understanding  has  got  at  length  into  its  right  place,  than  the  dif- 
ferent Hgure  he  is  making  this  session  and  the  last;  when,  though  none  of 
the  Tory  pecking  at  him  had  begun,  and  whilst  the  Whigs  were  extending 
to  hfm  a  most  generous  forbearance,  a  feather  seemed  dropping  off  almost 
^rcty  tiight.    Allowing  for  the  disproportionate  consequence  he  attaches  to 
the  turn  of  the  scale  in  a  parliamentary  division,  over  the  Weightiel*  matters 
of  the  question,  he  has  shown  at  tho  last  equal  judgment,  ability,  and 
temper.    Not  only  has  Mr.  Peel  dealt  usefully  by  the  public,  in  undertaking 
the  officrai  supeHntendencc  of  the  present  measures;  amidst  great  personal 
dftticultfes^  we  feel  convinced  he  has  also  choseta  Ihat  Which,  being  Inc  most 
fair  and  manly,  ought  to  be  the  least  painful  and  least  unsatisfactory  for  him- 
self. The  chvyiee  could  bo  to  him  only  one  of  evils.  He  Was  fti  the  old  British 
ditemiha — the  sea  before  him,  the  barbarians  behind.    Mr.  Peel  is  well 
aware  that  ft  Is  not  the  year  !8i9  wlilcli  he  has  to  eiplaih  and  justify.   It 
fe  tiot  whifen  private  opinions  and  public  conduct  are  coincident,  that  a  man 
has  any  thtng  to  repeht  of,  o^r  the  country  any  reason  to  complain.    Could 
Mr.  Oamiing  h^ve  answered  to  his  wish,  "  were  oxit*  honoured  Banquo 
here  I"  that  princely  and  forgiving  eye  would  haVe  beamed  with  even 
unusual  brigtytness  in  welcoming  the  new  concert  to  his  cause.    He  might 
>iave  shrunk  at  the  recital  of  the  inward  change  of  1825,— at  the  thought 
of  the  eventful  interval,  and  the  continued  resistance ;  above  all,  he  murf 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  these  communications,  so  long 
and  so  mysteriously  concealed,  the  disqualification  publicly  pronounced  on 
him  in  1»27,  by  reason  of  opinions,  which,  it  now  appears,  were  held  at 
that  very  lime,  by  at  least  one  of  his  prote^sting  and  secedmg  collcagties. 
fiul  sincerity  is  valuable,  however  lat^.    The  man  whd  hever  changes  his 
mind,  must  he  about  as  great  a  fool  as  the  man  who  h  always  changing  it; 
and  tf  there  be  an  occasi<>n  wlte*i  such  an  inteHeclual  process  ought  to  med 
with  indulgence,  it  is  when  you  perhaps  save  «  kingdom  by  sulmiilltngto  it. 
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"  Sspe  ego  audivi  apud.miUte8;eum  primum  esse  \iruoi.qui:iHSc  coosulat 
quid  10  rem  sit :  secundum  eum,  qui  ben6  moaenli  obediat :  qui  aec  ipse 
consiilefe,  necalteri  parere  sciat^  enmextremiiiogenii.esseV 

ThisJaUer  clas^,  that  eajuiot  lead  and  will  not  folTow*  disdainiogibq  ''  grar 
loruai  oert6  nobis  animorum  gloriam/'  has  preseote;d  us^withnolhiog  ia  tlit> 
shape  of  argnment  but  a  balbery  of  bitter  and.  boundless  pei^^iUiiies. 
flaring  hallooed  their  champion  up  to  the  hill  top,  thai  he  might  curse  the^ 
Icols  of  Israel,  they  have  lieard  iq  desperation  tlie  words  that  the  Spirit  or 
Truth  has  put  into  his  mouthy  blessing  themaltogether..  The  greatmalig-* 
nanl  sophism,  by  which  they  pander  to  ignorance  and  passion,  lies  chiefly, 
in  the  abuse  of  a  single  word  (and  this,  too,  patronised  by  members.  o(  coq* 
version  and  missionary  societies),  by  which  a  change  of  opinions,  and 
apostasy,  are  assumed  to  be,  the  same.  The  blindfold  consistency,  on 
which  all  authority,  experience,  and  warning,  i^e  throwq.away,  i%  nothing, 
but  a  second-hand  infallibility,  made,  out  of  a  worse-grained  wood  than  any, 
papal  chair.  "  Old  as  I  am,  I  put  myself  to  school,"  was  once  esteemed  a., 
merit.  The  eemor  morum  of  antiquity  learned  Greek  ateighty  ;'and  a  love 
of  liberty  is  to  the  full  as  honourable  a.  preparation  for  the  grave.'  In  those 
great  debates,  by  which  the  Petition  of  Rights  is  surrounded  as  with  aglory, 
old  Sir  Edward  Coke  stood  out  (and  also  at  seventy-nine),  careless  of  the 
incoiisisleoey  between  his  youth  and,  his  age;  and  thus  joined  in  making  the 
professioaal  learning  of  that  day  so  dear  to  the  friends  of  freedom. 

This  setting  up  a  minister  as  a  Sb^oicetide  pock  for  half  a  session,  is 
perhaps  a  necessary  substitute  for  ttie  exhausted  stale  of  reasonable  mind 
and  matter  which  their  cause  aflbrds.  They  are  as  lilUc  scrupulous  in  cann- 
ing names  as  in  assuming  them.  The  loask  only  i^  changed,  the  object 
remains  the  same;  it  is  sought  to  extort  to-day  by  violence,  what  has  hi- 
therto been  pocketed  by  Iraud-  It  is  Long  since  this  party  could  venture  to 
march  through  Coventry  with  the  owie  of  any  of  their  natural  leadero 
inscfihed  od  their  banners.  They  have  consequently  recruited  Cor  per.- 
bratioos  to  their  harangueSt  and  (or  followers  to  their  processions,  by  one  of 
tbe  most  unconscientious  appropriations  of  titles  and  relationship  to  which 
they  baye  no  pretence,  that  ever  was  ventured  upon  by  the  unscrupulous- 
•es  of  Caction.  As  Qrangenien,  tb^ey  affect  the  countenapce  of  the  Hpuse 
of  Orange;  that  house  which,  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Netherlands,  is  now 
Hianifesting  the  same  steady  friendship  to  universal  toleration,  that  was  justly 
fiegivded  as  its  proudest  distiactioo^  whilst  head  o(  the  Republic  of  Uoljand. 
As  Bnmfwicken^  they  assume  the  right  of  imposing  their  own  corporation 
bigoCries  upon  an  illustrious  family,  in  contcadicUon  to  that  liberty  of  eon- 
sciesce  which  is  now  the  common  law  of  Germany,  and,  in  coiiti:adiclion  to 
(ha  doiBestic  example,  of  equality  before  the  law,  which  the  King  of  Uanx)- 
Ter  has  so  lately  set  to  his  relation,  the  King  of  England.  The  cheers  of 
Ike  PiU  Clubs,  under  circumstances  of  denial  soi^ecent  j^nd  so  notorious,  at 
a  loast  which  has  driven  those  post  nearly  connected  M(iththe  person  and 
principles  of  that  great  minister  from  these  celebrations  of  bis  uiemory,  welj, 
cotitle  the  festival  to  the  description  of  *'  the  great  annual  imposture,"  hy 
which  we  usually  hear  it  called.  Considering  that  these  frauds  have  been 
perpetrated  for  the  purposes  of  political  trade^  an  injunction  might  almost  bo 
moved  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  them.  U  is  difficujlit  (o  say  in 
vliai  Jesuit  annuls  tbere  can  be  fqupd  a  n^ore  glarvQtg  abuse  of  words,  than 
that  by  which  Protestant  Tcal  l^^s  endeavoured  to  press  into  its  service  the 
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patronage  of  the  two  men ,  who,  in  all  our  history,  would  most  have  scotDed 
the  degradation  of  such  alliance. 

Nursed  in  that  country,  whose  greatest  glory  >¥as,  'that  it  placed  freedom 
of  conscience  above  all  other  freedom  and  that  it  gave  the  earliest  example 
of  what  security,  prosperity,  and  happiness  attend  on  toleration,  William 
brought  to  England  a  mbst  earnest  wish  to  realise  the  apprehensions  of  the 
bigots,  by  making  it  *'  an  Amsterdam  of  all  religions/'  No  fact  belonging 
to  that  most  inglorious,  but  most  blessed  Revolution,  is  belter  known  to  all 
who  know  any  Ihing  of  the  matter,  and  more  studiously  concealed  by  those 
who  call  loudest  on  his  name  when  they  are  most  violating  his  priociples, 
than  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  planter-like  insolence  of  oppression ; 
that,  volunteering  on  no  exclusions,  he  yielded  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
to  the  cruel  exigencies  of  his  position ;  and  that  he  would  have  held  the  title 
of  our  **  Great  Deliverer**  much  truer  and  much  dearer,  if  no  description 
of  his  subjects  had  been  led  captive  at  his  triumph.  Notwithstanding  (he 
authoritative  disclaimer  which  Mr.  Latouche  so  lately  read  the  Orangemen, 
from  Bishop  Burnet,  these  societies,  as  long  as  they  crawl,  will  doubtless 
re-hang  their  spiderweb  upon  the  statue  of  our  hero,  and  seek  to  borrow 
some  credit  from  a  character  whose  services  and  virtues  would  go  far  to- 
wards sanctifying  any  error. 

In  respect  of  the  Pitt  Clubs,  the  scandal  is  only  greater  as  the  facts  are 
more  flagrant.  In  the  history  of  a  man  whose  natural  and  official  life  were 
almost  one,  what  event  can  be  so  remarkable  as  that  he  should  have  chosen 
to  abdicate  the  government,  abandon  his  beseeching  sovereign,  and  leave 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  try  conclusions  with  Bonaparte,  rather  than  appear 
wanting  in  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  ihia  cause?  They  are  bad 
husbanders  of  his  honour,  who  pass  over  this  striking  epoch :  they  are 
garblers  of  the  memoirs  of  that  necessary  evil — the  Irish  Union — who  do 
not  wind  up  its  story  by  doing  justice  to  the  manliness  that  refused  to 
be  a  party  in  defrauding  the  expectations  under  which  that  Union  bad  been 
obtained;  the  fulfilment  of  which  expectations  could  alone  turn  it  inlolhat 
fusion  of  national  interests  and  feelings,  which  the  safely  of  both  countries 
demanded,  and  which  he  intended  it  to  be.  His  great  political  achie?ement 
has  been  thus  corrupted  into  a  monster,  half  slave,  half  free — a  centaur,  not 
a  man  :  and  thus  has  Ireland  been,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  what  Scot- 
land would  have  been,  had  our  statesmen  also  legislated,  at  the  creation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  more  plausible  supposition  thai 
Presbyterians  are  ill-disposed  towards  monarchy,  and  therefore  ineligible 
to  office  under  a  monarchical  constitution.  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped for  parly  objects  with  so  much  mouth-honour,  has  been  treated,  in 
respect  to  these  transactions,  only  one  degree  less  treacherously  than  the 
Irish  themselves.  The  single  act  of  "  wild  justice"  peri)elrated  on  him, 
has  been  the  publication  of  his  admirable  Letter  to  George  HI.,  which 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  a  headlong  zeal  to  avail  hiriiself  of  royal  prejudices,  has, 
with  a  judgment  so  well  worthy  of  the  cause,  lately  printed.  As  for  the 
Pitt  Clubs  themselves,  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
not  dine  at  his  own  dinner. 

The  late  appeals  to  the  populace  have  been  accompanied  with  language, 
for  which,  if  it  has  failed  in  its  own  intelligible  meaning,  we  yet  owe  no 
thanks  to  those  who  calculated  upon  gunpowder,  when  they  shook  their 
torch.     The  preparations  for  some  time  have  shown,  that  reason  had  long 
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ago  gathefed  whatever  was  within  reach,  and  that  all  further  hope  lay  in 
shaking  the  tree.  Strength  of  argument  had  been  long  dispensed  with,  and 
we  stood  on  the  intermediate  point  most  favourable  to  strength  of  lungs. 
Dr.  PhiJpotts  had  made  way  for  Lord  Winchilsea :  the  study-chair  for 
Peneodeo  Heath — ^theRunnymede  of  intolerance — where,  within  hearing  of 
the  Canterbury  clergy.  Archbishop  Langton  was  lectured  on  his  luke- 
irannaess  to  freedom.  The  mere  mention  of  the  word  Popery,  it  was 
known,  had  been  sufficient,  any  time  these  three  hundred  years,  to  de- 
prive a  oooaderable  portion  of  Englishmen  of  the  perfect  use  of  their  un- 
derstandiog.  Hence  the  craftiness  of  that  favourite  faUacy  which  brands  with 
the  epithet  Pro-popery^  men  whose  protestantism  and  patriotism  are  known 
(0  be  equally  intense  ;  and  who  are  earnest,  in  the  precise  proportion  of 
(hose  feelings,  to  relieve  their  religion  from  the  disgrace  of  such  gratuitous 
injustice,  and  their  country  from  the  danger  of  a  policy  so  perniciously  insane. 
Polemical  irrelevances,  whether  foolish  only,  or  malignant,  yet  equally 
injurious,  have  accordingly  been  scandalously  abused  in  the  mystifications 
profi^sionally  prepared  for  the  delusion  of  the  lower  orders.  The  chief  mis- 
take which  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  have  all  along  commit- 
ted, consists  in  their  having  despised  these  practices  too  much  to  be  at  the 
pains  for  circulating  appropriate  antidotes  to  such  vulgar  poisons.  So  far 
{from  being  taken  by  surprise,  whilst  half  of  England  is  sick  in  longing  for 
this  measure,  too  many  of  our  excellent  countrymen  have  had  time  to  raise 
Ihe  price  of  Lincolnshire  sheepskins,  and  expose  themselves  egregiously. 
We  make  no  complaint  of  those  who  so  loudly  appealed  from  Parliament 
to  the  people.  We  receive  gladly  any  precedent  of  deference  to  popular 
opinion.  Go  through  the  form  of  asking  for  it  often,  and  it  will  become 
more  and  more  worth  having.  A  village  in  the  said  county,  wilh  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  was  so  earnest  in  availing  itself  of  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  this  right,  that,  upon  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  very  properly 
requiring  of  the  clergyman  that  they  should  have  a  petition  in  favour,  as 
veil  as  against,  the  Catholics  submitted  to  their  choice,  we  are  told  diat 
every  man  in  the  parish  most  impartially  signed  hoth  ! 

Of  late,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  reasoning,  beyond  an  appeal  to  the 
Ivst  of  numbers.  Death  must  be  daily  turning  even  this  against  the  side 
that  has  no  recruits.  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf  is  replaced  by  the  Vigo- 
nms  promise  of  a  forward  spring.  The  young  shoots  refuse  to  put  out 
buds  of  rotten  wood.  Now,  as  our  religion  is  an  historical  religion,  so  is 
this  in  part  an  historical  question.  It  also  requires  knowledge  of  the 
theorvaiid  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  its  natural  state,  in 
(»(her  countries  at  the  present  age.  It  would  be  a3  well,  if  those  who  are 
t«>  decide,  could  form  some  conjecture  of  what  the  proposed  alteration 
amounts  to,  and  what  is  the  possible  danger  to  which  it  can  open  a  door. 
Nor  would  they  be  the  less  competent,  if  they  had  correct  opinions  on  the 
Lind  of  risk  to  which  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  the  safety  of  the 
ODimmoo wealth  are  exposed,  by  a  continued  refusal  to  do  justice.  The 
people  are  justified  in  watching  jealously  the  class  above  them,  wherever 
ihey  see  it  employed  in  legislating  or  deciding  in  favour  of  interests  of  its 
own.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  overruling  the  credit  due  to  its  superior 
'opportunities  and  superior  intelligence,  when  there  is  no  separate  interest 
to  mislead  it,  and  where  the  only  possible  consideration  is  the  common 
safety  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  numbers 
have  been  arrayed,  and  the  admitted  probability  that  the  popular  preju- 
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idicos  are  boI  yel  nuroeriedly  sobdueA,  yel  the  eomparslifve  MiffiflfereMe  «1m 
which  tbe  comnfioii  people  regard  Ike  subject,  may  be  presumed  from  Die 
uqspariig  abuse  of  every  species  of  delusion  with  wbicll  the  oeBntry  has 
been  deluged  and  disgraced.    Nobody  does  work  of  this  kind  by  prefer- 
ence^  and  for  nothtng.    Could  truth  have  Mvved  the  purpose  of  HHs  mo- 
dern opposition,  surely  they  woftid  have  spoken  truth.    It  isanustDgto  see 
a  sudden  reverence  for  petitiomt  and  for  universal  suffrage,  beyond  whal 
Major  Cartwrig^t  ever  dreamed  of,  now  spmng  up  anoRg  the  Tory  aristo- 
cracy ;  whilst  their  maaagonent  of  a  machinery  so  Rew  to  them,  sweeping 
in  the  charity  girl,  the  lunatic,  and  the  feloii,  might  be  eoRsidered  by  llie 
suspicious  as  evidefioe  of  an. ulterior  conspiracy  lo^  hrbig  Ae  right  of  peti- 
tioning into  contempt.    A  Floriiegium  of  these  placards  and  handbills  wilt 
be  a  straage  contradictiott  for  posterity  to  reconctte  with  the  opposite  proofs 
ot  our  contemporary  knowledge  and  refinement.    We  are  not  disposed  to 
to  flatter  tlie  present  age  by  any  worthless  compliments  on  its  discretion  or 
ita  virtues.     But  a  spirit  of  more  comprehensive  chartly,  impreviog  upon 
the  ancient  petty  modifications  of  self-love,  is  its  noblest  characterisiic. 
Dryden's  beautiful  supposition,  that  man  was  created  with  an  extended 
space  of  arms  ''to  satisfy  a  large  embrace,"  seems  getting  truer  ^ery  day. 
But  this  is  Philosophy's  best  and  dearest  work.     Accordingly,  all  the  great 
movements  in  advance  have  everywhere  been  fou^t  up  by  intelligent  mi- 
norities.    This  is  the  very  picture  of  society  in  progress — as  at  the  Refor- 
mation,  the  Revolution,  and  on  this  very  question.    There  have  been  cer- 
tain subjects  wherein  nobody,  for  a  long  time,  ever  dreamt  of  consulting 
humanity  or  justice.    A  Catholic  was  as  much  born  to  be  exchided,  as  a 
negro  to  be  sold.    A  few  surviving  representatives  of  an  age,  whose  morals 
and  politics  were  full  of  chasms,  may  be  still  found  regular  al  ebureh  or 
chapel,  whilst  persecuting,  up  to  the  maximum  the  times  will  bear,  those 
whom  the  law  allows  them  to  call  heretics.    Their  complacency  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  which  enabled  Cowper's  Newton  to  write,  "that 
he  never  had  sweeter  communion  with  God  than— K>n*  his  last  voyage  to 
Guinea!''    A  spirit  of  perfect  toleration  is  among  the  most  brilliant  in- 
novations of  very  recent  days.    It  is  the  dethroning  of  the  last  Aristotle  of 
every  Sorbonn?.    Whilst  we  take  boundless  pleasure  in  this  triumph,  we 
allow,  on  behalf  of  its  veteran  antagonists,  their  title  to  the  whole  benefit  of 
Harvey's  declaration,  that  he  had  found  no  physician  turned  of  forty,  who 
would  admit  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  lay-4alent  of  this  country,  that,  beset  as  this 
courtier  superstition  has  been  with  temptations,  yet  its  fortune  has  been 
long  decided  by  a  constellation  of  every  distinguished  name  among  our 
statesmen.  There  is  not  missing  a  star  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  singular, 
when  no  country  exists  in  Europe,  where  the  authority  ot  great  names  is 
so  strong  a  supplement  to  reason  (indeed,  it  might  be  said,  is  so  often 
stronger  than  reason,  where  thej  happen  to  be  opposed]  as  England,  that 
in  a  case  where  reason  and  autnority  cover  each  other  in  an  entire  coin- 
eidenoe«  means  were  found  for  so  many  years  of  evading  the  grasp  of  their 
conclusions.  Our  premier,  thus  supported,  need  give  himself  little  trouble 
aboiU  the  obsolete  and  impenitent  ultras,  who  reproach  their  own  bishops 
for  indiffence  to  Episcopacy ;  and  whoso  hulls,  mouldering  on  the  strand, 
will  soon  serve  only  to  measure  the  distance  at  which  they  are  left  by  the 
current  of  the  tipies.  The  sttrvirors  of  the  bafiled  minority  on  the  aboli- 
iaofi  of  the  slave  imde-^those  practical  statesmen  ^  who  naiied  their  colours 
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to  the  DMBt  af  tbe  last  Guinea  sMp'^maf  be  allowed  (o  dun  Iheir  harmless 
imbeeillty  m  Ihe  brightness  of  a  sidiilaf  exfaibitiofl,  and  to  celebrate,  whh 
one  eheer  more,  their  fatouflte  virfoe  of  conalsteney,  whether  right  or 
whmg.  When  the  misguided  TiUagers  hare  had  a  resfif^le,  and  have  reco- 
vered frooi  the  sataroalia  of  inflammatory  polities,  at  vehose  dramshop  they 
ha^  beeo  drenched,  they  will  see  into  what  company  they  have  fallen;  and 
nay  judge  of  the  reel  tendency  of  all  this  intolerance,  by  the  rank  and  file 
with  whieh  it  musters.  This  is  only  one  leaf  out  of  a  dark  volume,  whose 
Turkish  text  opposes  emancipation  from  any  oppressive  error.  They  will 
rceogniae  in  the  advocates  for  religious  exclosions  from'civil  rights,  thecon- 
sisieBt  supp(»rters  of  Com  Laws,  Sugar  Laws,  Game  Laws;  men  to  whom 
every  sobjecl  is  equally  dear,  if  it  is  but  a  monopoly  and  a  wrong.  Who 
can  donbt  bat  that  these  persons,  if  they  had  embarrassed  1688  by  their 
presenee,  would  have  deprecated  its  proceedings,  have  quoted  16A8,  have 
shaken  the  head  of  the  martyr  King  before  them,  and  have  been  the  same 
Ikorns  In  tbe  side  of  Lord  Somers,  as  at  present  they  are  in  the  Duke's? 
In  Ihe  great  national  recovery  which  we  are  suffering,  we  have  vouched 
every  thing  that  a  nation  can  rely  upon,  in  the  way  of  security  for  being 
n'ghc.  Could  we  trust  this  party,  and  ruin  an  empire  to  please  them,  they 
have  nothing  to  offer  us  either  as  indemnity  or  excuse. 

A  portion  of  the  foam  Which  the  present  storm  has  scattered  on  every 
viod,  cornea  from  a  school  with  which  we  shall  certainly  never  enter  inlo 
controversy,  till  we  meet  (ogelher  on  the  plains  of  Armageddon.   Men  that 
can  see  in  ttie  Apocalypse  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  who  tell  a 
Brttuh  statesman  to  bum  his  Burke,  and  adopt  the  book  of  Revelations  for 
a  political  manual,  are  carrying  on  madness  upon  too  sublime  a  scale  fur 
our  interference.    We  are  brought  up  in  the  humble  creed  of  looking  at 
tlie  prophecies  chiefly  in  connexion,  not  with  the  future,  but  the  past; 
where  a  cautious  divinity,  looking  backwards,  might  shadow  out  marks  of 
aniicipation  and  of  promise,  and  lead  on  our  faith  by  proofs  of  Divine  fore* 
knowledge,  to  an  apparent  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  will.    But  to  use 
them  as  this  year's  almanac — to  put  the  Millennium  backwards  and  for- 
wards, according  as  Ihe  facts  of  the  last  twelvemonth  have  falsified  the  pre- 
dretions  of  the  last  edition — lo  jeopardise  Ihe  slate  rather  than  tolerate  a 
pulicy  which  miglit  spoil  a  favourite  criticism  on  some  ambiguous  text,  or 
mi^t  intercept  (he  vision  that  is  floating  for  the  week  over  the  valley  of 
\lb4iry,  is  to  turn  the  Apocalyptic  eagle  into  the  cuckoo  of  the  spring. 
Propositions  more  absurd  were  never  made  by  CromweU's  chaplains  or  by 
the  Puritan  ministers,  of  whom  Clarendon  gives  so  picturesque  a  sketch, 
eomiag  out  from  the  godly  town  of  Gloucester.   The  Fifth-monarchy  men 
ooufd  do  no  worse  than  pour  out  the  vials  on  our  heads,  and  throw  us  on 
thc^  boras  of  the  beast,  in  this  great  national  dilemma.    So  much  is  said 
and  wHIten  about  the  beast,  that  thou^  superstition  is  cheated  out  of  its 
bgot,  it  seems  resolved  to  indemnify  itself  by  a  sort  of  Smithfield  language 
lifll.    There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  fanaticism  which  would  Are  a 
khigdom,  and  that  which  fires  a  church.    In  the  event  of  our  modern  com- 
mentators clearing  up  all  difficulties  by  a  civil  war,  it  would  be  but  mode- 
rate consolation,  that  Mr.  Macneil  had  dipped  his  sword  in  the  prophetical 
portion  of  the  Scriptures;  whereas  ''Old  Mortality"  preferred  engraving 
ttie  historical  texts  upon  his  blade.    Of  all  "lights  which  lead  astray,"  none 
can  be  so  mischievous  as  that  which  is  imagined  to  be  "a  light  from 
Heaven.*'    We  should  be  startled  at  our  blindness  and  presmnption  were 
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there  brought  before  us. at  one  moment  of  view  all  the  pages  of  our  Bible 
(given  us  for  far  other  purposes),  which  have  been  perverted,  at  differeot 
ages  and  on  different  subjects,  into  authorities  for  human  folly  andhaman 
crime.  Religious  feeling  can  answer  for  the  heart  only,  but  not  the  head. 
The  regicides  would  not  otherwise  have  prayed  so  heartily  for  a  sign  to 
''marshal  them  the  way  they  should  go,"  and  yet  have  prayed  in  vain. 
Were  virtue  a  protection  against  error  in  the  use  of  so  dangerous  an  in- 
strument, posterity  might  safely  see  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
an  encouragement,  and  not  a  warning.  For  her  gallant  husband,  when  he 
saw  that  "many  who  had  preached  the  people  into  it,  had  apostatised,  set 
himself  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  whereby  he  attained  con- 
firmation in  many  principles  he  had  before."  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a 
nation,  with  eighty  millions  of  heathens  for  its  subjects,  should  be  threatened 
with  God's  judgments  upon  those  that  unite  themselves  with  idolaters,  by  a 
simple  admission  of  fellow-Christians  to  equal  political  rights;  especially 
when  the  precedent  chosen  for  this  bold  distribution  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure, is  that  policy  of  brotherly  love,  which  has  already  secured  religious 
peace  and  civil  concord  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Whichever  of  the 
hundred  notions  of  Antichrist  may  happen  to  be  true,  Ireland  roust  equally 
bo  saved.  If  religious  enthusiasts  once  changed  the  politics  of  their  age,  it 
was  when  they  formed  in  line  with  the  friends  of  freedom.  Let  them  turn 
against  us  now,  and  they  shall  find  that  we  have  an  enthusiasm  as  ardent  and 
invincible  as  their  own. 

The  perturbation  thus  raised  by  shifting  a  question  of  politics  into  one  of 
polemics,  has  not  only  broken  the  peace  ^  of  the  religious  world,  but  also 

*  From  the  firRt  diKussion  of  this  great  question,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  supported  a  caa« 
an  truly  that  of  Protestantism  as  of  state  policy ;  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Rochester  hss  sa^ 
reeded  to  the  liberal  opinions  as  well  aa  to  the  honours  of  Dr.  King,  the  friend  of  Burke.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these,  with  the  more  recent  examples  of  churchmen  most  distin;;uished  for  their  pietj, 
and  that  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Scottish  Churoh,  Dr.  Chalmers,  will  bring  back  to  their  mooriogt 
many  of  thme  whom  the  late  tempest  had  driven  half-seas  orer.  The  Roman  CathoKe  ioterpreta- 
noa  of  the^  Tran^nbstantialion  Text  seems  to  us  rightly  described  as  a  mistake  of  criticism,  tursiog 

Rlietoric  into  Logic.**    But  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  Mr.  Faber  should  think  it  a  wiitabW 

recreation  for  the  present  season,  to  bbour  a  demonstration,  that  because  the  cercmooy  of  the 

host  would  be  idolatry  in  us,  according  to  our  interpretation,  we  theretora  moat  act  towards  its* 

idolatry  in  them,  wilfi  theirs.     This  is  tbe  very  point  which  intolerance  long  dashed  at  with  DOit 

impetuoas  objections ;  and  which  Jeremy  Taylor  ought  to  have  put  down  for  ever  by  the  foJtewiM 

triumphant  answer.    Obsenre,  moreover,  if  Deuteronomy  is  to  fix  the  offence,  it  should  abo  award 

the  punishment,  and  such  prophet  is  to  be  slain.    The  extract  is  not  too  long,  if  they,  who  have 

been  misled  by  the  fallacy,  will  commune  on  it,  and  lake  it  to  their  hearts,  and  be  still.    (Worki, 

vol.  viii.  p.  223.)    **  But  here  we  must  deliberate— for  it  is  concerning  the  lives  of  men ;  and  yet  a 

liUle  deliberation  may  suffice.     For  idolatry  is  a  fortakinr  the  true  God,  and  giving  divine  wonbip 

V)  a  creature  or  to  a^  idol,  that  is,  to  an  imaginary  ^,  who  hath  no  foundation  in  essence  or 

exiMtenoe;  and  is  that  kind  of  superstition  which  by  divines  is  called  the  superntirion  of  an  uodoe 

object.    Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  their  adoration  (that  which  is  represented  to  then  is 

tliL'ir  minds,  tlieir  thoughts,  and  purposes,  and  by  which  God  priitcipolly,  if  notKolely,  takes  ^f^fj 

of  human  actions*)  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  Ojd  liypostalically  ]Mf^ 

with  his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity  th^y  believe  actually  present  under  the  veil  of  the  saot- 

menial  signs.    And  if  they  thought  him  not  present,  they  are  so  far  from  worshipping  the  bread  a 

this  ca^'e,  that  themselves  profess  it  to  be  idolatry  to  do  so ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that  theur 

iwul  hath  nothing  in  it  that  is  idolatrical.    If  their  confidence  and  fanciful  opinion  have  engaged 

them  upon  so  great  mistake,  (as  without  doubt  they  have),  yet  tlie  will  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what 

is  a  great  enemy  to  idolatry :  *  £t  nihil  ardet  in  inferno  nisi  propria  voluntas.'    And  although  tbey 

•  have  done  violence  to  all  philosophy  and  the  reason  of  man,  and  undone  and  cancelled  the  priodpw 

of  two  or  three  sciences,  to  bring  in  this  article;  yet  they  have  a  divine  revelation,  whose  literal 

and  grammatical  sense,  if  that  sense  were  intended,  would  warrant  them  to  do  violeoce  to  all  the 

^cience8  in  the  circle.    And  indeed  that  transubstantiation  is  openly  and  violently  against  oatunj 

reason,  is  no  argument  to  make  them  disbelieve  it.  who  believe  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  *ll 

those  niceties  of  exnlicatiob  which  are  in  the  school  (and  which  now-a-days  pMa  for  the  doctrine* 

of  the  church),  wiin  as  much  violence  to  the  principles  of  natural  and  supernatural  phihwophj,  ** 

can  be  imagined  to  be  in  the  point  of  transubstantiation. 

^  Bat  for  tbe  article  iHelf ;  we  all  say  that  Chri«t  is  there  present  tome  way  or  other  extraordi- 
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« 

the  more  profound  repose  of  the  Charch  of  England.    A  thing,  upon  which 
no  two  men  oaght  to  differ,  is  mixed  up  with  one  on  which  no  two  men 
can  be  expected  precisely  to  agree.    The  issue  is  artfully  changed  from  that 
which  PaJey  (in  what  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  call  its  more  libera! 
days)  laoght  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  the  only  justifiable  ground  of 
any  political  exclusions — the  supposed  union  of  certain  political  with  certain 
religious  tenets — to  enquiries,  involving  more  comparative  theology  than 
many  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  takes  with  him  to  his  ordaining  bishop. 
In  reference  to  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  sought  to  justify  exclu- 
sions,  they  who  insist  in  going  at  length  into  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  religions,  not  only  enter  upon  a  field  of  interminable  debate,  but  are 
abandoning,  in  the  nmeteenth  century,  the  distinction  which  the  truest 
friends  of  our  Protestant  reputation  have  always  insisted  was  her  rule,  in 
days  when  direct  penalties  on  faith  were  more  in  fashion.    Volumes  have 
been  written  to  establish,  that  Elizabeth's  measures  were  aimed  solely  at 
the  politics,  and  in  no  respect  at  the  creed,  of  Rome.    In  reference  to  the 
object  to  be  attained,  it  is  now  too  late  to  renew,  in  any  shape,  the  politico- 
religious  sophisms  by  which  Papists,   Puritans,  and  even  Quakers,  have 
been  tormented,  together  and  in  succession ;  not,  forsooth,  on  the  ground 
of  their  religion,  but  because  their  religion  was  dangerous  to  the  stale !  The 
Qmrch  of  England  will  hardly  mend  the  matter  much  by  its  secular  as- 
soraoces,  that  it  does  not  now  ask  for  the  penal  exclusion  of  a  .Catholic  dis- 
senter»  in  restraint  of  his  doctrine,  or  in  aid  of  his  salvation,  but  as  a  defen- 
sive bulwark  to  the  loaves  and  fishes.    The  real  danger  to  the  church  is, 
from  its  placing  itself  athwart  the  path  that  leads  to  public  peace.    The 
vehemence  and  astuteness  with  which  every  ecclesiastical  possibility  is 
battled,  and  the  unnecessary  infusion  of  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  unrectified 
theology  among   proper  and  plain  political    considerations,  must  needs 
darken  this  terrible  catastrophe,  should  it  overcome;  and  certajnly  will 
accelerafe  die  causes  that  alone  can  bring  it  on.    The  real  securities  for 
any  institution  are  the  harmony  of  its  principles  with  the  character  of  the 
ai^,  and  the  respect  which  its  members  draw  to  it,  by  personal  feelings 
towards  themselves.    In  proportion  to  the  aflectionate  connexion  by  which 
eTery  En^ish  gentleman  .must  be  bound  to  many  of  its  order  (and  none 
nore  devotedly  than  ourselves,  by  ties  both  of  blood  and  friendship),  must 
have  been  the  regret  with  which  they  witnessed  the  hawker  and  pedlar  ac-- 
tiiity  of  the  late  clerical  crusade  against  the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  tbe tranqnillity  of  the  state.    If  successful,  Peter  the  Hermit's  would 
not  have  been  so  disastrous.    Meanwhile,  it  bears  little  outward  token  of 
that  candour  in  nature,  and  profound  charity  in  conscience,  which  were 
held,  in  the  character  of  Falkland,  as  being  so  excellent  a  temper  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity.    We  hardly  know  whether  the  chief  per- 


is win  not  be  amin  to  'worship  him  at  that  time,  wheu  be  givt>s  himaelf  to  us  in  so  m>s- 
-  _  _  _JMner,  and  with  so  great  adTaDtagea,  etipeciallj  since  tbe  whole  office  is  a  consocialion 
ti  diven  actioas  of  relij^o  and  worship.  Now,  b  all  opinions  of  thoce  men  who  think  it  an  act  of 
«%&f  ias  to  oonBosicate  and  to  bffier,  a  diviJie  womhip  is  given  to  Christ,  and  ve.  transmitted  to  him 
'  ion  of  that  action  and  that  sacrament;  and  it  is  no.more  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  that 
•ad  mtsfake  infinitely  in  the  manner  of  his  presence :  which  error  is  wholly  seated  in  the 
iiac.  aad  doe*  not  communicate  with  the  will.  For  all  aj^ree  that  the  divinity  and  the 
of  the  Soa  of  Ood  are  the  ultimate  and  adequate  object  of  divine  adoration,  and  that  it  is 
aacableto  any  creatnre  whatsoever;  and  hetore' they  venture  tu  pass  an  act  of  adoration, 
^  befiere  the  bread  to  be  aaaihilaled,  or  turned  into  bis  snbstauce,  who  may  lawfully  be  wor- 
da^«4 :  sad  they  who  have  these  thoughbiare  as  much  enemies  of  idoktry,  as  tliev  that  understand 
bseiuBr  Im»w  to  avoid  that  incooreoieace  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  crime^  which  they  formally  hale^ 
isd  we  BMttcrially  avoid." 
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loriaeps  are  eDtilled  to  the  apology,  (hfit  ^ivinHir  seems  (o  be,  alKHre  all 
otjjKens,  diai  aludy  which  makes  ihosc  who  involve  Uiemselves  the  Ivthesl  in 
ita  iQ^iofil  viodiogs^  p«y  foir  jevery  inch  of  Jsopwledge,  by  losing  al  least 
as  iWGh  ia  charily. 

The  acUMd  Gburob  of  ^gleiid  has  great  metk  in  many  respects.    But 
history  certiyinly  does  not  tiu  its  liberal  reader  with  any  such  burden  ol 
latitude  lor  past  political  favours  at  her  hands,  as4o  entitle  her  present  in- 
terpositioD  to  any  strong  presiimptions  in  its  behalf.     When  we  aee  il5 
diivjnes  clustering  together,  almost  in  a  bardeoed  unaaimiiy  *  whilst  all  en- 
li^tencid  lay  opinion  is  broken  up  and  sidiAg  off  in  the  opposite  direclioD, 
we  eaonol  but  recall  the  liBpracticableness  and  the  absence  of  due  natioiial 
•sympatby  a^^d  discretion  which  they  have  so  frequeally  shown.    The  rao~ 
^erajte  Selden  was  Ibus  provoked  to  propose,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  chance 
jot  peace,  that  they  should  '  *  chain  up  Uie  clergy  on  both  sides."   il  was  die 
aame  painful  experience  whidi  wrung  from  Clarendon,  whose  notions  oo 
eburoh government  satisfied  even  Charles  I.,  and  who  has  left  us  a  deUght- 
ful  liestimony  of  his  intimacy  with  all  that  was  distinguished  aooioDg  the 
^ecclesiastics  of  bis  age,  that  melancholy  averment : — "Clergymen  under- 
island  the  least,  and  take  the  wors^  measure  of  human  affairs,  of  all  naankind 
that  can  write  and  read.''   Bnrnet  would  tell  us,  on  his  episcopal  know- 
ledge and  authority,  what  Ibe  1688,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  miucb,  xeally 
owed  them.    ' '  Tb!ey  are  ibe  most  remiss  of  any  in  Europe ; "  and  aigiain  ,— 
''Tbey  are,  for  Ibe  greatest  part,  the  worst-nalured,  Abe  fierceal,    in- 
disoroetest,  aod  most  persecnting  sort  tiiat  are  in  the  nation.^'    £vcr  since 
the  Reformation,  they  have  generally  withdrawn  themselves  from  a  free  and 
.comprehensive  contemplation  of  public  questions,  and  have  been   lound 
(trying  every  great  domestic  measure  in  a  small  monastic  spirit,  aiad  <9rilb  a 
narrow  reiference  to  themselves.    A  convocation,  at  the  present  day,  would 
.stand  just  as  much  in  need,  as  in  the  most  popish  times,  of  an  inhibition 
against  their  attempting  auglit  therein  to  the  prejudice  of  the  M#pg,  bii 
crown,  and  dignity.     The  truth  is,  that  no  "measure  of  bnnvio  Siffai&'s" 
was<ever  worse  taken  than  their  recent  conduct;  which  first  assuuB^  thai 
rUieir  interest  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  conmiunity ;  and  next,  tbai  ibe^ 
are  safer  amidst  disturbaxices  thus  provoked,  than  under  the  quiet prptectioi 
and  favour  of  the  law.    In  such  a  case,  ecclesiastical  property  always  hat 
been  mi  must  be  the  most  exposed.     We  never  felt  clearer  of  any  fad 
than  ^t  the  Church  has  more  immediately  at  stake,  in  the  present  settle 
poaent,  than  any  lay  interest  whatever.  But  were  it  unfortunately  Qtber:wiac 
and  were  we  driven  to  choose  between  what  is  principal  and  what  i%  acces 
aory,  between  the  loss  of  all  and  the  loss  of  part,  we  would  still  say,  '  *  Sav 
dat  of  the  fire  wbat  you  can."     The  admonition  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  iti 
more  tban  Fenelon  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  very  applicable,  tnmiaii 
mutandis,  to  those  who  wi^l  have  it  that  the  parish  was  made  Cor  Hi 
church,  and  not  the  church  for  the  parish, — **  'Augur  cum  essct  Cal< 
dicere  ausus  est,  optimis  auspiciis  ea  geri,  quse  pro  reipublic®  salute  ger€ 
rentur ;  que  contra  rempublicam  fererenlur,  contra  auspicia  ferri.'  Rel  i^c: 
is  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  a  people,  not  to  do  it  disadvantage ;  and,  liier^ 
fore,  those  doctrines  that  inconvenience  the  public  are  no  parts  of  good  r< 
ligion.     '{Jt  respublica  salva  sit,'    is  a  necessary  consideration  in     Li 
permission  of  prophesyings ;  for  according  to  tlie  true,  solid,  and  prudo 
ends  of  the  republic,  so  is  the  doctrine  to  be  permitted  or  re-strained,  and  1 1 
,  men  that  preach  it,  according  as  they  are  good  subjects  and  right  com  mo  i 
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weakhls  naB.   F«  religion  is  a  tiling  «uperai4uoed  to  temporal  govern- 
meot,  and  ihe  «lMvch4s  an  addkion  of  a  capacity  <to  a  eonmonwealAi,  and 
tberetoie  is^in  ino  9emse  to  disserve  the  neceaaiiy  and  jusC  interests  of  that, 
to  wbicb  it  is  superadded  for  its  advantage  and  conservation .  '*    If  they  will 
Dot  believe  ibe  greatest  among  themselves  in  Ihus  marshaling  the  degree 
of  (bar  coaiiNirative  importance,  tbey  will  hardly  accept  from  Selden  the 
silggeitioB,  that  their  ordinary  circumstances  and  interests  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  appropriate  knowledge  which   is  indispensable  in  dealing 
wjU  so  practical  a  sufajject  as  the  poesible  political  neoeesities  of  any  given 
year.  '*Itie|iarson  of  the  Tower  (a  good,  discreet  man)  told  Dr.  Mosely, 
vho  vBsseot  to  me  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  committed,  Sd  Charles  I., 
thai  he  ibuiid  no  such  words  as  parlkui^eni,  habeoB  corpus,  return,  iowerj 
ete.,aQitherin  the  Fathers,  nor  the  schoolmen,  nor  in  the  text,  and  there- 
fore for  bis  part  he  believed  he  understood  nothing  of  the  business !    A 
nlire  iqwo  all  those  elergymeB  that  meddle  with  matters  they  do  not  un- 
dersUod."  They  are  bound  to  especial  caution,  considering  theunfortunarte 
infloeaoe  such  exhibitions  may  exercise  over  their  proper  jurisdiction. 
Wbeo  iMffisbionars,  instead  of  the  night  of  popery  gathering  rotnid  them, 
fifld  year  after  year  ooJy  a  more  profound  peace  and  concord  ;  when  the 
drover,  leturning  Jiome  from  Smith6eld,  protests  that  he  left  there,  instead 
of  peas  of  Ptoteslaots  to  he  burned,  only  pens  of  cattle  to  be  sold  :  when 
tfaeoolyaMrtyrdom  they  can  hear  of  in  the  country,  is  that  of  their  own 
associatioo  against  Guy  JFaux,  which  the  bill  leaves  untouched,  out  of  a 
luad  ooaaderatioD  for  proteatant  children;  what  may  they  not  be  brought 
toihiakof  the  ialamperance  of  error  into  which  their  pastor  would  have 
ledlbem?   Their  seapeet  Car  his  motives  must  borrow  a  little  from  their 
respect  brhis  understanding.   Some  bad  reasoners,  who  are  behind-hand 
wiih  tUr  tithes,  will  be  concluding,  that  a  man  so  wrong  respecting  this 
world  may  be.mislaken  about  the  next;  and  their  rustic  faith  may  possibly 
beoarnedaway  by  unjust  inferences,  of  "fit  sacrificulus  et  Pagumdeci- 
K  uiaMre  ways  than  one, 

Tbelale  total  want  of  all  novelty,  either  insubstance  or  in  ei^pression,  we 
idfflit  is  BO  fault  of  the  disputants.  This  is  a  town  which  has  been  taken  by 
jtonaso often,  that  not  one  brick  is  left  upon  another.  The  mere  abstract 
priociple  of  Jntoleranoe,  or  the  instinct  that  shrinks  from  any  change,  lest  it 
aay  ioofeo  some  of  Ihe  seoret  fastenings  by  which  a  monopoly  is  held  to- 
gether, can  only  aerve,  inihepresent  day,  for  the  underground  and  invisible 
^Qodatioos.  Bat  before  we  hand  this  question  over  to  the  shelves  of  pure 
^^olqgy,  we  will  take  a  parting  notice  of  the  mode  in  which  some  df  the 
BMtiromineDt  topics  have  been  brandished. 

Tbe  rapeal  of  *tbe  Te6t»and  Corporation  Aots  restored  Protestant  Dissen- 
1^  to  the  evenbandedness  of  the  conomon  law.  From  that  hour,  the  ge- 
^ /principle  of  equality  became  again  recognised,  as  politic,  constitu- 
tiooal,  and  just.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  proof,  which  the  opponents 
of efual  rights  between  members  of  the  same  community  were  always  bound 
^  give  (but  never  gave),  that  a  necessity  existed  for  putting  any  religious 
Hnaibeais,  or  exception,  into  our  definition  of  civil  liberty,  they  were  then 
^<d^(ed  to  the  further  obligation  of  showing,  why  Roman  Catholics  in 
{articular  should  not  stand  in  the  same  condition  with  other  Dissenters  from 
dor  national  church.  As -we  do  not  hold,  ^Hh  Gobbett,  die  superior  ex- 
<>Ue8oe  of  Ibis  .religion,  we  cannot  understand  the  alarm— -of  which,  .if  we 
•ire  Jlomao' Catholics,  we  should, be  so  proud — that  anticipates  from  the 
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remoTal  of  a  few  penalties  the  success  of  their  failh.  The  contrary  extreme 
of  vitl^geration  with  which  it  has  been  assailed,  we  understand  asliUle. 
When  aiej)a8sions  have  ceased  to  blow  a  hurricane,  men  will  duly  esllmale 
the  force  of  arguments  that  prove  too  much.  An  error  of  this  kind,  in 
moral  and  political  calculations,  is  as  fatal  to  their  possible  correctness  as 
any  similar  mistake  that  an  accountant  should  discover  in  a  sum  of  figures. 
Aware  that  the  ordinary  distinction  which  every  Protestant  believes  to  eiist 
between  his  own  form  of  Christianity  and  that  professed  by  Che  Romaa 
Catholics  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  exclusion,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation has  been  darkened- by  exaggerations  of  the  worst  description.  These 
imputations  can  be  good  for  any  thing,  only  if  true ;  and  they  can  be  true, 
only  if  the  inferences  which  necessarily  flow  from  them  are  confirmed  by 
facts.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  ^ase,  that  the  inferences  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  experience  of  centuries,  in  our  political  relations  with 
Roman  Catholic  governments,  and  by  our  intercourse,  morning,  noon,  and 
niglit,  with  individuals  of  that  persuasion. 

Libels  against  human  nature,  from  Calvinistic  pulpits,  we  are  all  well 
aware,  are  no  indictable  offence;  nor  libels  against  Christianity,  apparently, 
unless  as  far  as  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law.  Otherwise,  wo 
have  shrunk  with  disgust  and  terror  from  the  unsparing  compreheosiveoess 
of  these  ferocious  denunciations  against  the  Church  of  Rome— of  a  nature  to 
disqualify  it,  not  only  for  the  duties  of  civil  office,  but  for  the  common  pur- 
poses that  every  religion  ought  to  serve.  Language  of  Ibis  description  is  as 
Athanasian  as  any  thing  the  Vatican  ever  thundered  in  the  darkest  times. 
Books  formerly  were  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  well  by  the 
progress  it  had  made,  as  by  the  share  it  had  taken  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  society ;  whilst,  according  to  the  statistics  of  modern  controversy, 
the  members  of  this  communion  must  not  only  be  deducted  as  bad  debts, 
when  we  are  reckoning  the  strength  of  Christendom,  but  a  credit  against 
Christianity  must  be  allowed  to  the  sceptics  on  their  account.  Whilst  their 
ordination  is  recognised  as  conferring  holy  orders,  they  themselves  are  made 
out  to  be  far  worse  than  nothing.  This  is  indeed  thinning  the  fold  of  our 
Great  Shepherd,  and  half  emptying  heaven ;  a  pouring  of  doubts  into  the 
minds  of  calm  observers,  who  are  compelled  to  ask  themselves  whether  the 
general  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  can  afford  to  run  the  gauntlet  ol 
the  hundred  inferences  which  break  out  over  all  the  surface  of  such  a  state- 
ment. Why  will  polemics  burn  the  beams  of  our  common  temple  to  roasl 
their  eggs  by,  now  that  they  can  no  longer  roast  each  other? 

In  consequence  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  this  obnoxious  faith  is  re^ 
garded,  a  part  of  the  religious  world  hangs  to  these  disqualifications  for  their 
proselyting  efficacy,  as  a  gentle  blister,  pro  salute  aninuB,  by  which  tho 
medicines  of  the  new  Reformation  my  be  assisted.  In  the  first  place,  Ihesi' 
mitigated  penalties  so  levied,  differ  onl^  in  degree  from  the  fagot ;  they  are 
a  branch  bank  to  the  Inquisition;  they  are  the  humanity  man-traps,  wfaicli 
have  succeeded  to  spring  guns.  Surely  there  are  inducements  enough  in  llic 
present  day,  from  the  rewards  and  promises  which  surround  the  avenues  t<> 
tlie  Church  of  England,  to  ensure  the  entrance  of  all  within  its  pale  that 
honestly  can  come  there  (and  we  should  desire  no  others),  without  our 
being  driven  to  have  recourse  to  an  atom  of  deprivation,  derived  from  the 
more  odious  table  of  the  penal  law.  The  truth  is,  that,  by  a  mere  reduction 
of  the  intensity  of  the  furnace,  without  extinguishing  it  altogether,  we  have 
got  the  disadvantages  of  two  extremes,  without  the  advantages  of  either. 
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ExterminatioD  has  been  recommended ;  and  would  have  answered  the  pur- 
po6e»  if  oonplete,  just  as  play-wrighU  kill  off,  towards  the  end  of  a  tragedy, 
the  characters  whom  they  find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of.  When  the 
brains  are  out,  a  man  will  die;  but  nations,  in  that  condition,  are  often  par^ 
ticulariy  troublesome.  Conciliation,  like  mercy,  would  have  been  indeed 
twice  blessed — ^blessing  both  the  giver  and  receiver;  and  might  have  done 
MB  much  Cor  the  Protestant  church  as  for  the  Catholic  freeholder.  As  it  is, 
our  relaxations  have  been  specifically  adapted  to  strengthen  every  thing 
Catholic  io  Ireland— -numbers — meanS'^intelligence-Hill,  except  her  con*- 
fidence  in  our  justice  or  affection. 

Directly  in  reference  to  the  encouragement  of  Protestantism,  our  whole 
system  is  wrong,  by  at  least  two  centuries.    Europe  has  passed  the  period 
when  religion  could  be  propagated — aye,  or  kept  alive  in  it— 4)y  force.    It 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  imagine  that  measures,  which  it  is  our  boast  are 
alieo  Io  its  spirit,  and  opposed  to  the  mode  pursued  on  the  first  establishment 
of  general  Christianity,  should  be  any  thing  but  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
o(  our  own  peculiar  modification  of  it.    They  canonise  a  whole  people  with 
the  crown  of  apparent  martyrdom.    They  destroy  those  feelings  which  form 
the  soil,  if  not  the  root,  for  probable  conversions.    An  Irish  peasant,  at  the 
present  day,  would  answer  the  new  reformation  missions,  as  the  Indian 
chieftains  did  the  Spanish  priest  who  recruited  (or  converts  in  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Pizarro.    That  silent  reformation  (the  most  valuable  of  all,  because 
the  most  ennobling  and  characteristic)  which  Paley  so  naturally  anticipated 
from  the  ascendency  of  truth,  has  been  beat  down  in  common  with  other  ho- 
Bourable  principles,  by  an  ascendency  of  a  very  different  school.    Nor  have 
our  tbeolo^ns  been  content  with  the  alienation  unavoidably  produced  by 
this  hosliliiy  of  demeanour.    As  often  as  a  ray  of  light  was  seen  to  be  break- 
ing through,  and  an  approximation  to  Protestant  opinion  taking  place,  the 
Read  of  controversy  has  delighted  to  creep  forward ;  and,  combining  some 
passages  in  Bellarmine  with  the  pretensions  to  unchangeableness,  has  rejected 
all  such  favourable  advances,  without  the  signature  of  an  apology,  and  the 
surrender  of  their  sword. "  There  is  no  change,  there  can  be  no  change,  there 
shall  be  no  change !"    It  has  made  our  blood  run  cold,  to  see  the  reckless- 
oess  with  which  the  winning  of  souls,  and  the  union  of  hearts,  have  been 
thus  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  polemical  syllogism,  or  a  profitable  sneer. 
Nolbtng  is  changed  so  reluctantly  as  a  name ;  but  to  imagine  that  behind  the 
same  i^une  there  is  always  found  the  same  idea.  Is  to  take  the  cover  for  the 
diifa.   Whatever  the  Roman  Catholics  may  pretend  about  unchangeableness, 
the  yritual  and  political  cbahicter  of  their  religion  has  necessarily  varied 
from  age  to  age.    It  cannot  resist  the  principle  of  assimilation  which  ccmnects 
it  with  the  state  of  civilisation,  and  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
it  is  professed.    It  there  any  man  living,  who  believes  that  the  Roman 
Catfiolic  religion  is  at  this  moment  the  same  thing  in  Paris  and  in  Madrid ; 
at  Rome  and  at  Vienna;  in  Switzerland  and  in  South  America?     If  in 
Ireland  it  appears  occasionally  to  have  contracted  a  coarseness  and  almost 
republican  acrimony  of  spirit,  the  source  is  in  its  civil  degradation.    Re- 
ceived within   die  British  constitution,  it  will  immediately  become  itself 


In  respect  of  the  popular  accusation  against  every  Roman  Catholic — that 
he  is  a  sort  of  dragon,  inflamed  by  a  thirst  for  civil  power — wo  cannot 
flaoQgli  admire  its  coolness.  As  a  preliminary  proof  of  moderation,  our 
AODopolists  insist  that  he  should  deliver  in  a  slavish  or  philosophical  re* 
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nuncialion,  in  their  favour,  of  Ihat  porlion  of  the  British  coDslitution  whiclu 
were  he  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  admitted  he  would  be  entitled  to  enjoy. 
It  seems  expected  that  he  should  walk  round  the  tree  which  his  ancestors 
planted  for  their  posterity,  and  should  protest  that  the  grapes  are  sour,  al- 
though he  knows  his  title  to  them  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  believes  them 
to  be  within  his  reach.  Were  he  base  enough  to  condescend  to  this  hy- 
pocrisy, there  would  be  a  greater  air  of  plausibility  in  the  opposite  charge, 
that,  as  Roman  Catholics,  they  are  of  a  nature  too  servile  to  hold  office 
under  a  free  government.  This  last  imputation  may  be  left  for  the  present 
to  balance  the  account  with  the  simultaneous  scandal  so  loudly  manifested 
at  their  legal  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights."^  Meanwhile,  its  in- 
sincerity  is  sufficiently  ludicrous,  considering  the  character  of  those  persons 
hy  whom  it  has  been  bruited  forth— unless  monopolies  are  so  very  dear 
to  them,  that  they  would  wish  to  keep  even  that  of  hating  liberty  to  them- 
selves. 

The  Roman  Catholics  complain  that  they  are  excluded  from  their  pro- 
per share  in  the  trust  and  service  of  their  common  country ;  that  their 
blood,  their  money,   their  allegiance,  are  required,  but  that,  however 
worthy  they  approve  themselves,  they  are  deprived  of  the  capacity  of  rising 
out  of  the  civil  ranks.     They  do  not  ask  either  power  or  honours,  hut  a 
mere  conditional  eligibility  to  either,  when  otherwise  deserving;  stipulating, 
in  the  meanwhile,  that  they  shall  not  be  branded  at  home  with  the  mark 
of  disloyalty  and  scorn,  and  that  the  common  crier  shall  not  be  sent  round 
Eiirope  with  notice  that  Ireland  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  like  the  Ergastula 
of  ancient  Rome,  she  is  crowded  with  an  enslaved  and  rebellious  popula- 
tion, panting  for  the  earthquake  that  may  burst  open  their  prison  door. 
Niebuhr  has  traced  a  painful  analogy  between  the  distinctions  of  race  that 
disturbed  Rome  formerly,  and  Ireland  at  present.     Bacon  has  further 
exemplified  the  principle  of  nature,  which  insists  on  the  legal  allowance  of 
a  right,  though  afterwards  we  may  wave  its  actual  exercise,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  plebeians,  when  they  had  carried  the  recognition  of  a  plebeian 
Consul,  let  sixty  years  pass  over  without  enforcing  a  single  nomination. 
The  refusal  of  a  debtor  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  has  long  owed,  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  suspects  his  creditor  of  the  intention  of  instituting  one  time  or 
other  a  false  demand,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  casuistry  of  injustice: 
whilst  the  charge  of  obstinacy,  brought  by  the  odd  juryman  against  the 
eleven  whom  he  could  not  convince,  seems  a  feeble  copy  of  the  insolence 
by  which  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  replace  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  their  fellow-citizens,  is  worked  up  into  an  imaginary 
usurpation  of  civil  power.     The  crime  which  the  Irish  have  been  of  late 
years  committing,  is  not  a  new  one — ^it  is  that  of  the  meriHihemiei  of  our 
early  connexion.    It  consists  merely  in  seeking  the  full  privileges  of  the 
English  law,  and  admission  within  the  porch  of  the  English  constitution. 

*  In  a  Maion  when  ohorget  nnde  aniinst  Popery  were  not  rerj  impartially  ecmtiiiifed,  tod 
when  the  particular  appearances  in  English  histoiy  gave  a  current  popularitT  to  each  a  aot«»« 
Lord  Molesworth  put  it  down  by  a  reference  to  the  Gazetteer  of  Europe.  ^  It  hath  been  a  grett 
miiiuike  amongst  us,  that  the  Popish  religion  is  the  onl?  one  of  all  the  Christian  sects  proper  to 
introduce  and  establish  slarery  in  a  nation,  insomuch  that  Popery  and  slaTcry  hare  been  thoiisM 
inseparable.  I  shall  make  bold  to  say,  that  other  religions  have  succeeded  as  effectually  is  thi< 
design  as  erer  Popeiy  did.  For  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  other  Protestant  countries  in  the  north, 
through  the  entire  dependence  of  the  cleigy  upon  the  prince;  tbroui^h  their  principles  and  doctnoe. 
which  are  those  of  unlimited  obedience;  tMough  the  authority  they  have  with  the  common  peopw< 
Sec,  skfery  seems  to  be  more  absolutely  established  than  it  is  in  Fiaocc."  (The  Account  o( 
Denmark.) 
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For  ttie  peace  of  Ireland,  George  IV.  has  been  required  only  to  complete 
what  was  begun  by  James  L  There  had  better  be  no  history,  than  that  it 
^old  be  preverled  to  the  fraudulent  pretence  of  finding  there  any  peculiar 
appetence  for  undue  power  in  a  Roman  Catholic,  more  than  in  a  presby- 
lerian  or  a  Church  of  England  man.  Our  own  adjustment  of  these  propor- 
lioos,  as  settled  from  a  survey  of  our  domestic  annals,  would  certainly  in- 
cline the  other  way.  But,  without  entering  on  a  comparalive  criticisn^  of 
the  secular  ambition  of  the  Liturgy,  the  Confession  of  Faiths  or  the  Missal, 
we  think  it  may  be  affirmed  that  (he  Roman  Catholics  yielded  in  the  first 
instance,  and  have  since  lain  quiet  under  these  extravagant  restrictions,  with 
fewer  signs  of  restlessness,  and  fewer  experiments  of  a  re-action,  than  was 
at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  case.  There  is  clearly  no  sense  in  making  a 
whole  body  answerable  for  the  proverbial  wrongheadedness  of  one  man, 
the  impolicy  of  whose  conduct  was  disapproved  of  at  the  time,  as  much  by 
his  subjects  of  his  own  persuasion,  as  we  learn,  from  Madame  de  Seyign6's 
Letters,  Ihat  the  bigotry  of  it  was  ridiculed  even  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  experience  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  is  conclusive 
evidence  Ihat  Roman  Catholics  will  rest  satisfied  with  their  due  proportion 
of  civil  power,  even  in  the  most  suspicious  of  all  cases.  If  James  II.  had 
possessed  a  quarter  of  the  good  sense  of  the  late  King  of  Saxony,  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  believed  by  this  time,  as  stoutly  as  the  Saxons  or  Mr. 
Sadler,  the  possible  happiness  of  Protestant  subjects  under  a  Popish  king. 
As  it  is,  we  have  ourselves  been  re-enacting  the  stupidity  of  James  ;  and, 
onless  we  had  stopped  in  time,  might,  like  him,  have  lost  a  kingdom  for 
a  mass. 

A  great  alarm  is  professed  to  be  entertained  of  designs  nourished  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  Protestant  ascendency,  which,  as  distinct  from  the 
last  apprehension,  must  signify  the  Protestant  Church  establishment.  This 
is,  again,  a  very  visionary  panic.  Whether  or  no  the  Church  of  England 
is  entitled  to  Hume's  test  of  merit  in  an  establishment — the  keeping  down 
reflgioas  zeal, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intermediate  position  which 
she  occupies  between  extreme  sects,  and  the  comparative  moderation  of  her 
principles,  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  her  permanence,  and  likely  to 
secure  her  the  second  votes  of  all  contending  parties.  In  this  point  of  view, 
!4ie  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Roman  Catholic  intriguers,  who,  if  gifted 
with  a  tithe  of  the  subtlety  attributed  to  them,  will  never  assist  to  pull  down 
a  barrier  which  keeps  out  the  fiercer  adversaries  of  both.  In  the  series  of 
spirits  by  whom  Lambeth  would,  in  this  case,  probably  be  possessed^  the 
last  slate  of  the  Romanists  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  they  would  prefer  the  substitution  of  a  national  church  of  their 
own,  we  believe  the  laity  to  be  sincere  in  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  an  opulent  church  government.  They  have  an  awful  precedent  of  sine* 
curism  loo  near.  Rut  admitting  an  abstract  wish  of  this  description,  under 
oertaiD  circumstances  and  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  as  unavoidable  as  it  is 
harmless,  to  raise  the  supposition  into  an  argument,  it  must  be  understood 
that  Catholic  emancipation  will  arm  the  wish  with  additional  means  for  its 
execution.  The  question,  thus  staled,  is  one,  not  of  will,  but  of  power — a 
OMnparison  between  the  means  they  gain  and  the  means  they  lose.  Rut 
the  exchange  is,  in  this  respect,  entirely  in  our  favour.  The  power  laid 
down  by  them  is  unnatural  and  immense.  The  only  weapon  which  is  sub- 
Oitoted  is  influence  In  the  legislature ;  and  the  supposition  of  its  being  suc- 
cessful, implies  the  religious  conversion  of  a  majority  of  both  Lords  and 
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GommoDft,  and  of  the  King;  any  one  of  whom,  standing  oul,  must  defeat 
such  a  speculation.  In  other  words,  it  assumes  the  conyersion  of  the  least 
likely  part  of  the  English  nation.  In  comparison  of  such  a  possibility,  Don 
Quixote  is  a  story  of  daily  lite.  In  fact,  the  danger  to  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  exposed  is  that  of  force  and  passion,  not  of  argument ;  and  the 
late  system,  beyond  all  doubt,  gave  the  most  encouragement  to  violence. 
The  compliment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  contained  in  the  above  ap- 
prehension, is  as  absurd  as  the  apprehension  itself  is  inconsistent  with  two 
other  favourite  asserlions.  We  are  first  toM  that  the  mass  of  public  opi- 
nion is  so  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  has  overruled  the  national 
sense  of  justice,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be  restored  to  their  civil 
rights ;  and  we  are  the  next  moment  threatened  with'  a  danger  which 
can  only  be  realised  when  that  public  opinion  is  become  Roman  Ca- 
tholic itself.  Again,  we  are  assured  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  a  heap  of  fraud  and  wickedness;  and  yet  it  is  immediately  -insinuated, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  illumination  of  a  free  press,  mechanics' institutes, 
and  the  Bible  in  every  hand,  and  in  spite  of  all  advantages  of  weallh  and 
of  possession,  the  Church  of  England  could  not  contend  with  the  limited 
species  of  competition  that  the  mere  removal  of  civil  disabilities  would 
create.  Our  power  of  calculating  probabilities  does  not  seem  much,  im- 
proved since  the  time  when  every  good  Protestant  was  expected  to  be  equip- 
ped with  a  contemporaneous  belief  of  at  least  four  incompatible  versions  of 
the  suppositious  birth  of  a  son  to  James  II.  With  respect  to  any  likelihood 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  should,  in  the  interim,  disquiet  the  public  peace, 
by  violent  attempts  to  beat  down  the  Church  of  England,  the  chance  of  such 
an  act  of  frenzy,  minute  enough  at  present,  must  decrease  to  an  invisible 
point,  the  mopient  they  have  themselves  a  vested  interest  as  partners  in  the 
constitution.  As  long  as  you  insist  on  keeping  up  a  class  of  men,  pau- 
perised of  their  rights,  and  who,  accordingly,  can  lose  nothing  by  a  con* 
vulsion,  you  provide  the  enemies  of  your  peace  with  the  requisite  instru- 
ments for  risks  of  this  description.  *'  Ibit  eo  qu6  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit." 
Another  distinction  taken,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
grounded  on  the  notion,  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  recent  events  in  Ireland, 
that  their  clergy  have  a  peculiar  art  for  goyeming  this  world,  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  terrors  of  the  next.*  If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  in  no  age  has 
the  poverty  of  a  priesthood  given  such  splendid  proof  of  self  devotedness  and 
denial.  Whatever  this  influence  may  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  ia  an 
honest  influence,  virtuously  obtained  and  virtuously  exercised ;  and,  without 
it,  what  would  the  Irish  peasant  be  ?  Exclusion  mi^t  certainly  aggravate, 
but  would  never  cure  it ;  and  exclusion  alone  could  connect  it  with  evil  con- 
sequences  to  the  state.  However,  in  respect  of  modem  politics,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  its  priest  can  make,  as  such,  no  title  (whether  it  be 

*  The  excenive  influence  of  th«  prientliood,  th«l  Ims  been  m  mach  deprecated,  nay  he  raailj 
Bcoounted  for  by  more  hoooumble  eauses.  It  ia  Ihe  chief  earthlf  reward  of  a  lifie  of  nacrifiee^, 
ftuch  as  a  cliurrh,  tliat  Imt  grown  above  iu  work,  oan  form  do  idea  of.  If  the  political  exerctie 
of  this  inflocnce  had  really  mach  vatue  in  their  eyet,  they  are  entitled  to  proportionate  praise  for 
the  readinea*  wiih  which  they  have  reatgned  it,  and  lignifled  their  acmiieaceDee  ia  the  ffeoeraX 
UNefutneaa  of  a  measure  directed  ao  imme<liately  agaioNt  themaeWea.  We  have  not  hearcTof  the 
alightent  disaaiiKfaction  having  been  expresaed  by  a  single  prie«t  at  the  late  didTrancbisemenf. 
One  of  the  principal  agitalora  among  them  waa  caovaaaed  by  a  great  lay  agitator,  upon  the  apeco- 
lation  of  cettiog  un  an  oppoaitioa  to  ibe  measure;  and  he  rrtusM  to  interfere.  At  a  diooer  in  the 
county  01  Limerick,  where  thirty-three  priests  were  assembled,  they  approved  of  it  unanionoiialy, 
in  consequence  of  the  temptations  to  perjury  which  will  be  thus  avoided.  So  honourably  have 
these  calumniated  men  preferred  their  duty  as  miniatere  of  the  Gospel,  to  their  soppoeed  polilical 
vanity  and  ambition.  Their  credit  is  not  the  les*,  if  wc  suppose  them  to  have  l>eni  coofifvied  in 
this  course,  upon  observing  who  otherwise  would  be  their  new  allies^ 
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praise  or  blaiod)  lo  that  noble  attitude  so  magDanimously  toumed  of  lalo  by 
the  Irish  iMR>ple  in  vindication  of  their  wrongs.  We,know  that  some  of  the 
digoiCarieB  at  Rome»  not  long  ago,  expressed  to  that  most  excellent  prelate, 
Dr.  Baines»  something  more  than  their  astonishment  that  the  priesthood  did 
not,  or  coaM  not,  keep  their  laity  in  better  order.  So  Iitt)e  notion  had  they, 
at  St.  Peter *s,  of  the  rough-riding  talents  such  an  experiment  would  have 
required,  or  the  sort  of  steed  to  which  these  ecclesiastical  Hazeppas  would 
have  found  themselves  attached. 

A  similar  attempt  to  separate  their  case  from  that  of  other  Dissenters,  has 
been  hazarded  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  jest  of  their  being  but  half  subjects 
— ^haviog  another  king  at  Rome !  No  objection  was  ever  more  disingenuous, 
even  historicaUy.     In  the  present  condition  of  papal  power,  one  might  as 
reasonably  fear  the  humourist  who  always  touched  his  hat  to  the  bust  of 
Jupiter.    It  was  a  small  half  that  the  Pope  got,  even  In  the  olden  time. 
Wbtenk  Boniface  VIII .  sought  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  fangs  of  Edward  I . , 
by  claiming  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  English  Barons  (whose 
names  the  Bishops  may  see  in  Rymer),  in  a  Parliament  at  Lincolh,  sent  an 
answer  that  ought  to  put  to  shame  those  who,  by  mixing  questions  of  politics 
and  religion,  have  blundered  out  the  appearance  of  an  argument,  under  the 
calumny  of  a  divided  allegiance.    Bacon,  who,  living  under  Elizabeth  and 
lames,  lived  at  the  onW  moment,  in  all  our  history,  when  circumstances 
mi^t  have  given  lo  such  an  accusation  something  like  a  colour  of  plausi- 
bility, pnshes  the  fallacy  aside  with  scorn.    He  expressly  states,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  supposed  challenge  of  the  Pope  to  become  competitor  with  the 
Ring  for  the  hearts  and  allegiance  of  the  people : — *'  This  is  that  yoke  which 
this  kingdom  hath  happily  cast  olT,  even  at  such  times  when  the  Popish  re- 
ligion was  nevertheless  continued,  and  that  divers  stales,  which  are  the 
Pope's  vassals,  do  likewise  begin  to  shake  off."    So,  in  another  passage,  he 
declares  that  the  Roman  Catholic  conscience  found  no  difficulty  in  distin-^ 
gujshiog  what  belonged  to  Caesar,  and  what  to  God.    **  Never  lungs  of  any 
nation  kept  the  partition  wall  better,  between  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  times 
of  greatest  superstition.   I  report  me  to  Ring  Edward  I. ,  that  set  up  so  many 
crosses,  and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  no  man  more 
strongly."    Prynne's  Records  were  compiled  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
constituting  an  *'  exact  chronological  vindication  and  historical  demon- 
stration" of  the  Ring's  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     Bishop  Nichol- 
son dfirms,  that  the  third  volume  has  enough  in  all  conscience  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  reader,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  enquiring  into  the  case  in 
earlier  or  later  ages.    Our  Roman  Catholic  members  will  repeat  in  Par- 
liament the  words  Lord  Digby  uttered  there  before  them — '*  I  am  of  the 
Church,  but  not  of  the  Court,  of  Rome.''    The  Roman  Court  at  present  is, 
to  be  sure,  in  Europe,  much  what  the  Court  of  Delhi  is  in  Asia — resting  on 
an  acknowledgment  not  much  more  than  verbal,  and  on  a  sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical coin  kept  current  in  its  name. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  class  of  objections,  derived  not  from  Roman 
Catholics,  but  from  ourselves,  and  which  equally  comprises  all  Dissenters. 
it  Is  founded  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  church  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land. As  faithful  members  of  that  church,  and  admirers  of  our  constitution, 
we  deny  utterly  the  truth  of  so  unfounded  and  disgraceful  a  proposition. 
We  deny  that  the  church  can  want  this  sort  of  Corn  Bill,  to  secure  A  pro- 
tecting price,  and  keep  her  bad  land  in  cultivation.  Were  it  otherwise, 
and  were  it  indeed  true,  that  notwiUistandiog  all  its  present  advantages,  it 
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was  still  iQ  danger,  there  could  be  no  surer  proof  that  it  ouglit  to  fall.     Tha 
quouaque  tandem  must  bring  it  back  to  reason,  should  it  be  really  insane 
enough  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sacrifices  which  are  making  constantly 
in  its  behalf,  with  the  money  of  all  sects  voted  to  build  its  churches,  etc. ; 
but  proceed  to  insist  on  our  also  voting  away  the  rights,  and  perilling  the 
peace,  of  the  community.     The  notion  of  an  alliance  between  church  and 
state  may  be  rational  enough,  when  properly  limited  and  explained.    The 
evil  lies  in  its  indistinctness,  and  liability  to  be  abused.     And  no  abuse  of  it 
toan  be  greater  than  to  extend  its  terms  beyond  honours  and  endowments; 
thus  turning  the  open  constitution  of  England  into  a  close  borough,  and  en- 
grafting on  its  comprehensive  principles  the  disinheritance  of  any  of  its 
children.    The  shade  of  our  ancestral  oak  stretched  equally  over  all.     Had 
Hume  been  aware  of  the  late  discovery,  that  there  is  an  inherent  incapacity 
in  a  free  state  to  administer  justice  to  all  its  subjects,  with  the  some  unifor- 
mity that  more  absolute  governments  possess,  he  would  have  been  at  once 
relieved  from  the  refinements  by  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  me- 
lancholy axiom,  that  the  freest  countries  have  used  their  colonies  the  worst. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  more  popular  the  spirit  and  mechanism  of  a  go- 
vernment, the  greater  must  be  its  real  security  that  rights,  once  duly  shared 
and  balanced  among  its  members,  shall  not  be  appropriated  or  perverted, 
by  any  fraction  of  a  faction,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest.     A  free  consti- 
tution, properly  understood,  is  one  that  is  free  to  all.     Accordingly,  if  none 
is  entirely  so,  there  will  be  all  gradations  of  imperfection,  more  or   less 
odious,  from  a  republic  with  its  few  pet  exceptions,  down  to  the  monopoly 
of  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate^-a  despot  king,  or  feudal,  or  Venetian 
nobles.    But,  among  all  the  varieties  of  exclusion,  bearing  on  the  many  or 
the  few,  none  can  be  so  fatal  in  its  tendency,  or  so  inexcusable  in  its  prin- 
ciple, as  that  by  which  the  majority  or  minority  of  h  people  are  politically 
degraded  into  a  religious  caste. 

The  proposition  that,  after  all,  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  seriously 
mooted,  of  there  being  some  peculiar  incompetency  for  religious  toleration 
in  the  church  of  England  and  in  our  constitution,  would  indeed  cut  deep  Into 
their  boasted  excellence.  Such  a  doctrine  must  have  spread  abroad  a  just  sus- 
picion, that  it  was  something  worse  than  complication  which  made  our  in- 
stitutions so  difficult  to  be  understood.    The  taking  counsel  by  the  example, 
and  with  the  sympathies,  of  other  countries,  has  been  lately  treated  with  a  most 
insane  and  insular  disdain ;  as  if  our  proper  continental  policy  lay  in  alliance 
with  their  moustaches  and  their  kings,  and  not  with  their  good  opinion. 
Our  own  tendencies  often  lead  us  to  indulge  English  feelings  at  the  expense 
of  English  understanding :  but  a  preference  for  being  hated — to  like  to  be 
despisedw^is  an  ultra  patriotism  of  which  we  had  no  idea.     On  the  <K>n- 
'  trary,  returning  home  within  these  two  years  by  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Rhine,  we  felt  ashamed  of  die  perfection  of  good  faith,  in  matters  of 
religious  differences,  at  which  the  honest  Germans  had  arrived.  Augsburg, 
for  instance,  is  now  as  quiet  as  if  the  chamber  where  the  confession  i^iras 
drawn  up  had  been  used  for'^the  purpose  of  uniting  men  in  charity,  rather 
than  in  dividing  them  pn  faith.     The  population,  28,000,  is  nearly  divided, 
being  three  sevenths  Protestant,  four  sevenths  Catholic.    The  Protestants 
have  had  occasion  to  build  only  one  church  for  tliemselves,  their  other 
churches  having  beep  portioned  off  to  them  at  the  Reformation.  We  heard 
of  no  distinction, -except  that  the  Protestants  were  thought  to  be  the  best 
brewers.    Heidelberg  and  Ponn  are  two  of  the  principal  universities  :    an<) 
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toleraVion  is  taught  in  them  by  the  best  of  all  instructors — by  example.  The 
day  after  Ascension  day,  the  Catholic  world  being  all  enfeie,  we  followed 
Ihem  to  mass  in  the  principal  church  atQeidelberg;  when  we  were  surprised 
at  finding  it  only  half  the  size  within  that  it  was  without.  A  partition  in 
the  centre  explained  this  mystery  most  agreeably.  The  prayers  neither 
of  Roman  Catholic  nor  of  the  Lutheran  will  ascend  less  acceptable  to  God, 
because  under  the  same  roof,  and  at  the  same  moment,  they  are  worshipping 
their  common  Father.  The  Prussian  University  of  Bonn  gainst  no  less  in 
diarity  than  in  doctrine,  by  the  example  of  professors  of  divinity,  both  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant,  leading,  in  virtuous  rivalry,  their  respective 
youth  towards  heaven.  The  contrast  between  this  harmony  and  the  frenzy 
we  had  left,  and  were  returning  to  at  home,  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recol-r 
lection  an  interesting  letter  by  John  of  Salisbury.  It  is  one  where  he  de- 
scribes the  delightful  calm,  as  of  a  new  world,  which  the  Continent  pvesentedc 
to  him,  on  leaving  England,  during  Beckett's  quarrels.  '*  Gratlor  et  dies, 
el  soles  melius  nitent !  " 

Couid  we  but  look  upon  these  uncharitable  and  useless  animosities  at  an. 
impartial  distance  I  could  we  but  hear  foreigners  sneering  at  our  folly,  with. 
as  much  contempt  as  we  should  ourselves  shower  down  on  a  Mussulman 
empire  sacrificing  its  peace  to  the  jealousies  of  the  Sooniesand  the  Shyeites  f 
mere  shame  mi^t  then  have  saved  us  from  exhibiting  to  the  world,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  a  civil  war,  under  the  colour  and  provocation  of  a  sweeping  proscription 
founded  on  a  difference  of  religion  :  the  proscribed  religion  being  the 
Christian  faith  on  a  third  of  its  people — the  faith,  once  of  all,  and  still  o( 
three-fourths  of  Europe.    Looking  at  those  historic  maps,  which  represent 
the  course  of  nations  as  streams  of  time,  we  might  have  hoped  that  the  hu-. 
man  race  had  passed  the  period  of  such  an  approximation  to  a  religious  con- 
test.   Congresses  have,  on  the  Continent,  cut  up  its  root,  by  the  declaration 
of  first  principles,  whose  common*  charity  and  common  sense  have  beea 
proclaimed  by  Alexander  over  all  theRussias.  But  alas!  recent  signs  among 
ourselves,  who  once  boasted  of  our  precedence  in  teaching  nations  how  to 
live,  have  shown  too  clearly  that  good  sense  and  good  -feeling  are  both,  in 
certain  quarters,  in  temporary  abeyance.     The  war  of  the  two  roses  which, 
were  plucked  ip  the  Temple  gardens,  on  a  point  of  pedigree,  was  the  insa- 
nity of  a  nation  ;  but  it  would  be  madder  still  to  pluck  them  in  the  garden 
ofihe  Lateran,  on  a  point  of  faith.    The  cry  of  *'Free  Trade  and  Free 
Man'* has  put  down  among  nations  that  of  "St.  George  and  St.  Denis."  Nor 
can  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick  long  stand  against  the  motto  of  "  Civil  and 
reiigioas  liberty"  among  citizens,  otherwise  miscalled  members  of  the  same 
community.    According  to  all  reason,  (he  being  a  natural-born  subject  is 
not  being  merely  littered  within  the  kingdom,  but  being  recognised  among 
its  diildren,  and  nurtured  on  its  heart :  and  none  are  so  much  aliens  as 
those  who,  descended  of  its  blood  and  born  upon  its  threshold,  are  yet 
made  servants  to  their  brethren.    We  are  sufficiently  unintelligible  and  un- 
popular abroad  at  present.     Our  discouragement  to  Continental  freedom, 
oar  absolute  institutions  in  both  Indies,  and  above  all,  our  Irish  policy,  have 
raiied  no  very  favourable  estimate  of  the  philosophy  or  philanthropy  of  our 
national  character.   But  a  religious  war,  on  behalf  of  the  Hind-and-Panther 
rhurch  (that  is  itself  looked  upon  by  other  forms  of  Protestantism  as  semi- 
papal),  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  political  inequality,  would, 
in  the  advanced  state  of  Continental  liberality,  have  been  a  horror  ove^ 
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Europe.  Lord  Bexley  put  io  a  petition  that  he  might  be  allowed  io  die  in 
peace!  That  six  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  should  iiffe  in  peace  (we 
might  say  twenty,  for  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat)  was  rather  a  more  im- 
mediate object  of  national  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  accom- 
modate those  fiery  spirits  who  hold  life  no  longer  worth  the  having,  when 
their  countrymen,  of  all  denominations,  are  admitted  into  the  participation 
of  one  common  freedom.  America  is  at  hand  to  take  compassion  upon 
Jamaica,  if  debarred  its  old  West  India  sweetmeats — the  luxury  of  flogge^ 
women  and  Sunday  markets.  But  Ireland  cannot  so  conveniently  be  spared. 
We  fear,  therefore,  should  the  sight  of  a  mixed  community,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rights,  prove  absolutely  intolerable,  that  his  Lordship  and  the 
Brunswick  Clubs  must  consent  to  emigrate.  No  doubt  but  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  will  be  too  happy  to  provide  them  with  instructions  for  location,  in 
the  wa^e  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  only  bright  examples,  it 
is  admitted,  now  remaining  of  similar  exclusions.  Lord  Winchelsea,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped,  will  remain  behind,  to  superintend  the  comprehensive  re- 
forms he  meditates :  especially  as  he  has  set  so  useful  an  example,  in  the 
only  case  strictly  in  his  power,  by  promising  to  remove  himself  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  he  could  persuade  the  rest  of  the  minority  to  a  similar 
secession,  we  dare  say  the  bishops  would  find  them  a  Mone  Sacer  some- 
where, for  their  divan. 

We  had  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  lair  dealing,  that  a  sepulchral  stone  was 
laid  over  the  doctrine,  that  there  could  be  any  laws,  however  designated, 
of  a  nature  to  incapacitate  future  parliaments  from  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  contemporaneous  exigencies  of  the  state.  Yet  the  zeal  of  our  legal  re- 
surrection men  has  burst  these  cerements.  They  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  the  Catholic  Question  offered  them,  of  reviving  this 
objection  in  its  two  most  plausible  eases.  First,  ''  That  of  the  union  of  an 
independent  legislature  upon  certain  essential  conditions" — example,  the 
Union  wiUi  Scotland.  And,  next,  **  That  of  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of 
parliament  to  preserve,  without  alteration,  any  of  the  established  laws," — 
example,  the  coronation  oath.  Both  of  these  objections  have  been  long  at 
rest,  as  for  as  reason  and  authority  can  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  of  political  po- 
lemics. 

This  sentimental  tenderness  for  the  very  letter  of  the  union  with  Scotland, 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  themselves  were  parties  to  the  Irish  Union,  and 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  violating  its  spirit,  is  part  of  the 
amusing  by-play  of  the  present  moment.  In  1772,  it  was  urged  that  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  uniformity  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Burke  opposed  the  repeal;  but  treated  with  con- 
tempt the  notion  that  either  contracting  party  could  mean,  or  was 
competent,  to  impose  at  the  outset  a  disability  of  this  description  upon 
the  joint  legislature  it  was  then  about  to  form.  **  History  s^ows  what  il 
meant,  and  all  that  it  could  mean,  with  any  degree  of  common  sense." 
Charles  I.  had  attempted  to  establish  in  Scotland  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England  The  Scotch  covenanters  retaliated,  and  marching  into  Engtand, 
prevailed  on  parliament,  by  the  ordinance  of  16A3,  to  plant  their  church 
on  the  ruins  of  that  of  England.  (Vol.  x.  p.  8.)  **  To  prevent  such  violent 
enterprises  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  since  each  church  was  going  to 
be  disarmed  of  a  legislature  wholly  and  peculiarly  affected  to  it,  and  lest 
this  new  uniformity  in  the  state  should  be  urged  as  a  reason  and  ground  of 
ecclesiastical  uniformity,  the  act  of  union  provided  that  presbytery  should 
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coDtinoe  the  Scotch,  as  episcopacy  the  English  establishment ;  and  that  tbiS* 
separate  and  mutually  independent  church  gOYernment  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  union,  without  aiming  at  putting  the  regulation  within  each 
church  out  of  ila  own  power,  without  putting  both  churches  out  of  the  power 
of  the  slate.  It  could  not  mean  to  forbid  us  to  set  any  thing  ecclesiastical 
in  order,  but  at  the  expense  of  tearing  up  all  foundations,  and  forfeiting  the 
inesliniable  bene6t8  (for  inestimable  they  are)  which  wo  derive  from  the 
happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  ad  intended  we  could  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  church,  but  we 
must,  as  a  preliminary,  destroy  the  state." 

The  supposed  difficulty  arising  from  the  coronation  oath,  is  compounded 
oiitd  multifarious  mistakes.  The  true  answer  to  this  objection,  when  it  is 
sddoeed  against  the  free  exercise  of  the  king's  legislative  authority,  is,  that 
the  oath  applies  to  the  king  in  his  executiYe,  and  not  in  his  legislative  capa- 
city. The  constitutional  security  against  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
vereigD,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  is  in  fact  that  his  legislative  aulho— 
rity  can  never  be  called  into  action,  except  in  the  case  of  a  measure  which 
has  already  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Our  present 
oath  is  that  of  William  III. ;  and  we  know  that  this  was  the  Yery  distinction 
with  which  he  took  it.  On  the  same  principle,  the  oath  of  allegiance  binds 
the  subject  till  he  is  discharged  from  it  by  parliament,  but  was  neYer  under- 
stood to  control  the  free  agency  of  a  member  of  parliament,  when  acting 
in  that  character.  So  far  from  it,  by  his  own  Yote,  he  can  be  a  party  to  the 
disolTiDgaod  transferring  his  own  allegiance.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
oatti  may  regard  the  king  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  this  case,  it 
most  be  considered  in  one  of  two  lights,  either  as  a  annpaci  entered  into 
with  the  nation,  the  fact  and  sincerity  of  which  engagement  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  solemnity  to  witness  and  record,^-or  as  a  religious  wnv,  to  which 
tbete  m  no  other  party  but  the  king  and  God,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
royal  coosctence  is  alone  concerned.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  history  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  the  part  that  parliament  has  taken 
io  drawing  it  up,  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  this  latter  view  of  it.  If  the 
ooronation  oath  is  regarded  as  a  contract  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
the  sense  and  obligation  of  the  royal  promise  must  be  construed  according 
to  the  known  understanding  of  the  imposer,— or  the  people.  It  can  never 
have  been  intended  to  bind  a  monarch  against  such  changes  as  were  sanc- 
tiooed  by  the  national  consent.  No  people  in  their  senses  could  ever  dream 
of  inpoaing  terms  so  purely  prejudicial  to  themselves.  In  the  event  ot 
doobls,  we  are  not  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  89  articles,  without  a  tri- 
bonal  io  refer  to  for  explanation.  The  British  parliament  represents^tho 
Britfoh  people;  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given,  not  so  much  of  a  dis- 
charge from  the  promise,  as  of  their  sense  of  its  meaning,  than  the  fact  that 
parliament  is  itself  requiring  the  royal  concurrence  in  these  measures.  It 
the  coronation  oath  is  regarded  simply  as  a  tow,  the  scruple  in  question 
looks  like  part  of  the  ill-informed  conscience  of  some  frightened  nun,  rather 
than  the  prudent  deliberations  of  a  manly  reason ;  whilst  it  treats  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  an  unmeaning  idol,  instead  of  the  fountain  of  all  goodness. 
Such  iniatQation  is  as  incompatible  with  the  real  duties  of  a  public  magis- 
trate, as  with  any  proper  notion  of  the  DJYine  nature.  Further,  whether 
the  oath  is  to  be  considered  as  a  constitutional  contract,  or  as  a  religious  vow, 
the  GooatrQction  that  has  been  attempted  must,  in  many  cases,  avoid  the 
oUigatioo  altogedder.   For  it  will  occasionally  lead  io  consequences  that  are 
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consequences  that  arc  inconsistent  with  a  more  general  cn^ 
I  -and  to  consequences  lliat  are  unlawful.    The  Japanese,  who  are 

year  their  emperor  to  the  maintenance  of  Gne  weather  on  ali  suitable 
j^s,  do  not  bind  him  to  a  greater  impossibility  than  is  required  of  an 
'    ^dsh  sovereign,  by  those  logicians  who  stipulate  that  he  shall  maintain  the 
j/f  lurch  at  all  seasons,  by  laws  and  institutions  of  one  particular  description. 
This  limited  interpretation  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  more  compreheDsive 
obligation  by  which  a  king  is  pledged  to  consult  the  good  government  of  all 
his  people.   Lastly,  Bishop  Saunderson,  or  any  duclar  dtihiUmtium  in  cases 
of  conscience,  would  undoubtedly  give  a  Protestant  the  benefit  of  the  same 
enlightened  common  sense  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  of  Roman 
Catholic  discipline  overrules  a  rash  engagement.    Every  man  must  exercise 
a  dispensing  power  over  himself  in  such  a  case,-^nd  not  tlie  less  because 
the.  jurisdiction  may  be  full  of  peril.     Any  promise,  however  solemnised, 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  a  nation  and  of  the  public  hap- 
piness, is  as  unlawful  as  the  oath  of  Herod,  or  Jephlhah's  vow.    In  the  de- 
bate 1689,  on  altering  the  wording  of  the  oath,  it  is  clear  frooLthe  language 
used  by  Somers  and  PoUexfen,  that,  although  they  would  have  wished 
greater  latitude  in  the  expression,  yet  they  had  not,  in  this  respect  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  arrangements  of  that  crisis,  an  idea  thai  they 
were  laying  a  further  burden  on  posterity  than  that  of  gratitude  for  their  pre- 
sent services.     *'  It  is  said  that  by  this  we  are  going  about  to  alter  the  con- 
slitulion  of  the  Church.    Though  the  constitution  be  as  good  as  possible  for 
the  present  time,  none  can  be  good  at  all  times.    Therefore,  I  am  for  the 
word  ' may '  and  that  will  be  a  remedy  at  all  times."    (Somers.)  "Wc 
are  all  agreed,  and,  I  hope,  ever  shall  be,  to  the  Protestant  religion,  'esta- 
blished by  law.'    We  desire  to  consider,  whether  the  latter  wonls shall  bo 
added,  or  not?    I  see  no  manner  of  reason  against  it.    We  all  agree  in 
substance ;  but  if,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  it  shall  bo  thought  fit  to  alter, 
wc  are  at  liberty  to  do  it.     No  man  that  maintains  the  law  but  maintains 
the  whole  legislature,  which  alters  and  redresses  the  law  from  time  to  time, 
as  there  is  occasion."  (Pollexfen.)    Mr.  Amos,  in  that  great  repositonf  of 
constitutional  learning,  (his  edition  of  Fortescue,  p.  126)  has  given  refe- 
rences to  the  history  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  out  of  narrow  no* 
tions  of  the  obligation  of  the  coronation  oath.    Thorpe,  C.  J.,  was  hanged 
for  breaking  that  part  of  it  in  which  tlie  king  swears  that  he  will  administer 
justice.    But  this  notion  of  perjury  by  proxy,  is  much  more  reasonable  than 
to  suppose  that  a  sovereign,  when  acting  wiUi  and  for  his  people,  can  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  the  oath  himself. 

•*  To  die  for  treason,"  and  to  **  be  hanged  for  nonsense,"  are  two  things 
which  Dryden  put  in  opposition ;  late  effusions  seem,  however,  to  show 
that  they  may,  at  times,  draw  very  happily  together.  Divines  have  the 
privilege  of  safely  expatiating  in  sermons  concerning  '*  legislative  treason 
against  the  majesty  of  heaven."  They  arc  only  qualifying  to  join  Sibthorpe. 
Main  waring,  and  Sacheverell,  as  chaplains  to  Lord  George  Gordon  and 
his  humble  imitators,  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  But  sergeants-at-Iaw  are  on 
more  dangerous  ground,  when  they  preach  to  his  majesty  George  IV.  on 
what  conditions  they  hold  their  allegiance,  and  he  his  crown.  Our  learnetl 
friends  know  full  well,  that,  ))y  statutes  both  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  it 
was  declared  high  treason  to  deny  by  writing  the  power  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment to  limit  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England.  They  know  too, 
that  Matthews,  a  printer,  was  executed,  in  1719,  on  this  latter  statute,  for 
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a  Ireasooable  pamphlet,  with  the  moUo,  which  tliey  now  so  much  admire, 
'*  Vox  populi  vox  Dei."  Notwilhslanding  what  ex-speakers  and  ex-chan- 
cellors may  tell  the  house  of  Savoy,  this  parliameotary  doctrine  is  indeed 
the  one  great  continuous  maxim,  which  has  neyer,  from  the  reign  of  Edgar 
dovowards,  been  silenced  or  displaced  by  any  absolute  tenet  of  ligitimate 
sucoessioD.  The  constitution  is  as  little  conversant  with  theories  of  divine 
right.  "  The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  certainly  never  meant  that 
body  of  it  which  is  comprised  in  the  39  articles,  or  on  the  bench  of  bishops; 
any  more  than  the  "  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Princess  Sophia  being  Pro- 
lestants/^  meant  Protestant,  in  the  sense  of  the  Brunswick  Clubs. 

As  we  are  much  less  equitable  in  our  political  conduct  towards  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  than  those  ancestors  to  whom  we  owe  its  reformation, 
and  who  saw  in  it  no  general  ground  of  disqualiCcation,  but  were  content 
lo  meel  particular  civil  emergencies  with  separate  and  successive  provisions ; 
so  Sonne  among  us  seem  much  less  faithful  children  of  our  true  English 
constitution — tliat  is,  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  king  and  the  three 
estates  in  parliament  assembled — ttian  our  popish  forefathers  approved 
IhemaeJves.  It  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  recall  to  our  modern  Jacobites,  with 
tbe  Charch  for  their  Pretender,  the  two  following  testimonies,  borne  by 
Romao  Catholics,  to  the  practice  and  understanding  of  our  earlier  and 
plainer  times.  They  are  particularly  interesting  and  conclusive,  from 
being  connected  with  names  the  most  illustrious  in  our  history — the  one 
for  nobility  of  virtue,  the  other  for  nobility  of  blood.  Rich  went,  as  solicitor- 
general,  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  de- 
clining to  subscribe  to  the  king's  supremacy,  on  the  honourable  errand  of 
worming  out  evidence  from  him  against  himself.  The  answer  of  this 
ceieiKaled  chancellor  marks  how  clearly  the  line  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  of  the  pope-— between  the  keys  and  the  sceptre— was  (hen 
recognised.  Of  course,  no  dissenter  of  any  sort  can  be  expected  to  admit 
thai  the  king  is,  spiritually,  the  supreme  head  of  any  church  but  that  of 
England ;  and  few  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  imagine,  although 
the  Reformation  transferred  most  of  the  pope  s  eclcsiastical  jurisdiction  to 
the  crown,  acknowledge  in  the  crown  the  same  spiritual  supremacy  over 
tkie  religion,  as  religion,  which  Roman  Catholics  attribute  in  some  measure 
to  the  divine  appointment  and  succession  of  St  Peter's  chair.  ''Rich, 
protesting  that  he  had  no  commission  to  talk  with  him,  demanded  of  him, 
if  il  were  enacted  by  parliament  that  Richard  Rich  should  be  king,  and  that 
itsboald  be  treason  for  any  to  deny  it,  what  offence  it  were  to  contravene 
this  act?  Sir  Thomas  More  answered,  that  he  should  offend  if  he  said  no, 
because  he  was  bonnd  by  the  act ;  but  that  this  was  casus,  levis.  Where- 
upon Sir  Thomas  More  said  he  would  pro|X)se  a  higher  case  : — Suppose  by 
parliament  it  were  enacted,  that  God  should  not  be  God,  and  that  it  were 
treason  to  contravene,  whether  it  were  an  offence  to  say  according  to  the 
said  aet?  Richard  Rich  replied  yea;  but  said  withal,  I  will  propose  a 
middle  case,  because  yours  is  too  high.  The  king,  you  know,  is  constituted 
5a(»eme  head  of  the  Church  on  eartli ;  why  should  not  you.  Master  More, 
accept  him  so,  as  you  would  me,  if  I  were  made  king  by  the  supposition 
aibresaid  ?  Sir  Thomas  More  answered,  the  case  was  not  the  same,  because 
said  he)  a  parliament  can  make  a  king  and  depose  him,  and  that  every 
parliament  man  may  give  his  consent  thereunto ;  but  that  a  subject  cannot 
be  bound  so,  in  the  case  of  supremacy.*'  (Herbert's  Henry  YIII.  p.  A21.J 
Haifa  century  earlier,  Lord  Surrey  had  replied  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
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Earl  of  Richmond  (whose  usual  name  for  Richard  was  afterwards  lynot 
and  usurper]  in  woirds  equtdly  emphatical,  on  Bosworlh  Field  : — *'  Sir,  he 
was  my  crowned  king.  Let  the  authority  of  parliament  place  the  crown 
on  that  stake,  and  I  will  fight  for  it.  So  would  I  have  fought  for  you,  had 
the  same  authority  placed  the  crown  upon  your  head."  Papists,  it  would 
thus  appear,  may  make  better  parliament«men  than  certain  of  their  re- 
vilers.  There  have  been  reigns  when  the  desperate  plunges,  which  certain 
gentlemen  have  not  had  the  self-command  to  refrain  from,  would  have 
risked  getting  necks,  however  stiff  and  venerable,  into  a  halter.  The  Earl 
of  Eldon  and  Raron  Redesdale  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  amusing 
themselves  with  speculative  possibilities,  as  deep  and  dangerous  as  what 
Sir  John  Scott  and  Mr.  Mitford  felt  bound  to  prosecute  in  1795.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  jdo  them  the  justice  to  admit,  that  they  themseWes 
meant  always  to  stop  discreetly,  with  the  "  spargere  voces  in  vulgum  am* 
biguas,"  and  to  leave  those,  whom  their  language  might  mislead,  to  gooo 
with  the  remainder  of  the  line. 

There  are  certain  words  which  convey  to  no  two  minds  exactly  the  same 
meaning ;  such  as  Religion,  Church,  Constitution.    Therefore,  when  a 
particular  line  of  argument  is  made  to  rest  on  them,  we  must,  however 
unwillingly,  sometimes  seek  for  light  concerning  the  sense  in  whichthey 
are  employed  out  of  the  character  of  those  that  speak  them.     For  instance, 
it  may  explain  matters,  should  we  find  that,  according  to  some  creeds,  the 
use  of  a  church  is,  not  to  be  entered,  but  to  be  given  away ;  and  that  it  is 
not  in  spite  of  its  exceptions  and  deformities,  but  because  of  them,  that  the 
Constitution  of  England  is  venerable  and  dear.   The  cause  of  all  this  fury  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  atrocious  proposition,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  of  England  was  originally  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  as  the 
necessity  on  which  certain  distinctions  were  afterwards  introduced  has  long 
ceased,  the  statutes  which  introduced  them  should  be  repealed,  and  the 
common  law  restored.    The  Reformation  was  a  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  not  of  the  State — an  ecclesiastical,  not  a  civil  transaction.    The  mitred 
Abbots  lost  their  places  in  Parliament,  together  with  their  abbeys;  but  the 
Talbots  and  the  Howards  were  no  more  deprived  of  theirs,  than  of  their 
titles  or  estates.     It  merely  substituted,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  faith,  our 
peculiar  modification  of  Protestant  discipline  and  doctrine.     This  became 
thenceforth  the  national  religion,  or  that  form  of  Christianity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  religious  instructors 
was  to  be  reserved.     There  was  no  idea  of  interference  with  civil  rights 
through  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  or  Mary.   Elizabeth  stood 
In  a  position  which  would  have  explained  and  justified  any  precautions. 
Still  she  behaved,  upon  the  whole,  with  her  usual  mai^nanimity,  and  with 
more  than  her  usual  forbearance.     The  immediate  policy  of  her  statute 
respecting  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  it  was  confined  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  probably  the  same  as  that  which  afterwards  brought  in  tlie 
Septennial  Rill  at  a  less  critical  conjuncture.  Whether  the  oath  soon  ceased, 
in  point  of  foct,  to  be  demanded  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  whether  their  ob- 
jections were  removed  by  the  commentary  upon  it  contained  in  the  Queen  s 
declaration,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  they  continued  to  sit,  as  freely 
as  Protestants,  in  the  Lower  House.     Meanwhile  there  was  no  want  of 
hostile  measures  in  that  portion  of  the  field  of  legal  injustice  which  was  con- 
sidered as  left  open  to  such  experiments.    From  time  to  time,  offensive 
weapons  for  enforcing  conformity  of  opinion  were  taken  down.    M.  Guixot 
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properly  notices  (he  practice  by  n^hich  Charles  I.  and  his  Protestant  sub- 
jecls  were  wont  to  make  up  their  quarrels,  by  agreeing  to  persecute  the 
Papisls.  Thus,  aiso,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  that,  during  the  great 
eraoflbeBeformation,  and  among  opr  greatest  statesmen  and  divines,  the 
ficlKioos  ^read  of  political  union  with  Popish  idolaters,  or  the  necessity  of 
a  aoJeJj  Protestant  legislature  for  a  Protestant  people,  was  no  principle  of 
tlietrs,  (1»B  that  the  Catholic  Lords  of  Parliament  were  left  for  near  a  cen- 
toryaod  a  half  in  undisturbed  possession  and  exercise  of  their  hereditary 
right. 

One  di  the  moat  mournful  and  humiliating  pages  in  the  history  of  aqy 
people  is  that  conspiracy  against  piety,  grey  hairs,  and  loyalty,  to  which  the 
English  Protestants  lent  themselves,  under  a  miscreant  apprenticeship  to 
Titus  Gates.    The  too  celebrated  statute,  which  was  then  baptized  in  the 
blood  of  guiltless  victims,  is  entitled  to  no  respect  from  its  antiquity,  and  to 
still  less  from  the  mood  and  moment  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.    It  was  as 
much  a  novelty  in  itself  as  a  disgrace  in  its  immediate  cause,  and  an  in- 
justiee  is  its  subsequent  operation.    Our  constitution  existed,  in  all  that  is 
characterislioof  it,  long  before  the  dOth  Charles  II.  was  ever  heard  of;  and, 
wetnirf,  will  flourish  lor  ages  after  it  has  sunk  into  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
grave.   It  was  passed  by  a  family  that  never  scrupled  sacrificing  their 
friends;  aod  was  demanded  by  a  people  whom,  for  their  credit,  we  must 
Mierepaoic  had  absolutely  demented,  as  a  substitute  for  the  much  simpler 
ttd  soBfflder  measure  which  the  Bishops  had  rejected— the  exclusion  of  a 
siagle  Boiious  prince.     It  was  continued,  during  the  long  personal  un- 
popularity of  the  new  regime,  in  order  4hat  (by  identifying  the  Stuarts  with 
Popefy,  aad  thus  mixing  up  a  horror  of  Popery  with  our  daily  bread)  the 
greil  ol^ects  of  all  reasonable  men'*— a. pure  parliamentary  succession,  and 
a  dischner  of  debateable  prerogatives — might  be  secured  against  the  in- 
famy of  a  second  Restoration*     In  proportion  as  the  Whigs  were  foremost 
io  actiag  upon  tbia  supposed  necessity,  whilst  it  lasted,  it  has  been  a  duty 
specially  binding  on  their  heuour,  and  which  they  have  most  disinterest* 
cdly  discharged,  Io  be  as  forward  in  insisting  that  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
citizeos,  which  were  thus  for  a  time  impounded  under  the  custody  of  the 
Itw,  should  be  redeemed  and  set  at  large  when  that  necessity  had  passed 
>vif.    If  Lord  Somers  were  now  alive,  he  would  protest  against  this  mis* 
QMofhis  Qame»  and  thoae  of  his  great  colleagues.   He  would  discriminate 
toweeo  the  common-law  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the 
Isnporary  provision  of  1678.    He  would  show  the  necessity  of  carrying  on 
theoojkleral  guarantee  of  those  subordinate  securities  for  a  time,  as  a  hold 
<>ffyai|Mdiy  between  the  Whigs  and  the  doubtful  portion  of  the  people,  and 
>f  t  protection  against  the  mischief  of  any  communication  between  a  reli- 
ptw  ck»  of  avowed  and  necessary  Jacobites  and  the  Stuarts.     Observe 
^dUBeuhies  of  that  period.     Half  William  III.'s  ministers,  notwith-r 
*^Bdiii{g  this  precaution,  in  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family  at  St. 
^^cnnaios— the  natural  calculations  upon  the  succession  of  the  Stuarts, 
^oded  in  feelings  of  sisterly  affection,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  legiti- 
iBacy,  dnring  the  reign  of  Anne— the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  17A5,  in 
^r  behalf.    Such  are  the  facts  which  Lord  Somers  (could  he  startle  those 
^  privateer  under  his  colours,  by  rising  up  among  them)  would  offer  as 
^  eontiageiieiM  which  he  foresaw,  itnd  against  which  no  bond,  no  security, 
>e  penalty,  however  levied,  could  possibly  be  too  great    But  that  it  was 
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engrafled  as  a  permanent  pari  of  the  great  measure  then  confirmed,  he 
would  as  assuredly  deny.  It  was  no  more  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  the  Act  of  Settlement,  because,  at  the  period  when  these  separate 
transactions  took  place,  it  happened  to  be  a  contemporaneous  and  service- 
able portion  of  the  law,  than  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  or  than  tlie 
Statute  of  Frauds.  The  Hebrews  spoiled  the  Egyptians  the  day  they  es- 
caped from  the  house  of  bondage ;  but  if  succeeding  patriots  had  proposed, 
in  honour  of  their  1688,  to  keep  the  year  of  their  deliverance  holy  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  practice,  we  have  too  much  respect  for  Samuel  and  David. 
to  think  either  the  proposition  or  its  proposers  would  have  met  with  much 
encouragement  at  their  hands. 

We  repeat,  that  the  exceptions  thus  introduced  into  the  English  Constilulioa 
were  proposed  on  the  plea  of  an  immediate  necessity.  If  the  necessity  did 
not  exist,  shame  on  the  authors  of  such  a  falsehood  1-— the  more  shame,  too. 
on  those  who  wrong  the  children  of  this  century,  because  they  wronged  the 
fathers  of  the  last ;  and  who  use  their  former  offences,  not  as  grounds  for  re- 
pentance and  restitution,  but  as  precedents  for  new  and  premeditated  errors! 
But  supposing  the  necessity  did  then  exist — ^the  moment  that  it  ceased,  and 
the  exclusions  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  it  was  as  wicked  to  prolong 
them  for  a  day  as  it  would  be  madness  now  to  keep  them  lip  in  the  face  o( 
the  contrary  danger  they  have  provoked.  At  all  events,  a  necessity  of  (his 
description  during  the  period  it  is  assumed  to  last,  was  cause  for  sympathy 
and  sorrow ;  it  should  have  been  submitted  to  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes,  and 
not  celebrated  in  the  orgies  of  a  festival,  or  paraded  in  brutal  triumph. 
These  are  the  feasts  that  shiver  a  kingdom,  and  where  God  might  be  looked 
for  to  interpose  upon  their  walls  mene  tehel.  What  should  we  think  o( 
sons  who,  succeeding  under  a  will ,  either  made  in  pique  or  obtained  by  fraud. 
were  not  content  with  dividing  among  themselves  the  patrimony  of  their 
common  parent,  but  outraged,  by  indecent  anniversaries  of  drunken  con- 
gratulation, their  unfortunate  and  despoiled  brother,  starving  at  their  door  t 
What  would  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son  have  answered  to  the  demand  of  a 
holiday  and  fatted  calf,  to  feast  the  messenger  who  brought  him  word  that 
the  self-made  orphan  was  feeding  upon  husks  ? 

Besides,  were  the  fact  historically  otherwise,  still  it  is  pedantry  to  pat  the 
age  we  live  in,  and  of  whose  character  and  wants  "we  alone  can  judge,  into 
bondage  to  the  accidents  and  apprehensions  of  an  earlier  and  different  society, 
The  blessing  of  one  century  must  not  therefore  become  the  destruction  of 
the  next.  Politics  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  fixed  quantities.  What  va»* 
simplyjiw^  one  year,  becomes  expedient  the  next — immediately  and  pe- 
remptorily indispensable  the  third.  The  scales,  where  yesterday  you  were 
calmly  weighing  principles  of  confidence  and  affection,  may  break  from  you 
to-morrow  under  the  weight  of  an  instant  and  preponderating  danger.  Th<» 
modern  notion  that  some  men  seem  to  affect  of  the  English  constitution,  is  no 
less  unreasonable  than  the  ancient  fanaticism,  by  which  both  liberty  and 
virtue  were  often  found  nothing  but  a  name.  It  is  spcAen  of  as  the  object 
of  a  metaphysical  passion,  abstracted  from  the  rights  it  guarantees,  and 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  blcfisings 
enjoyed  under  it.  If  its  form  in  skeleton  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  museum, 
no  matter  that  its  noblest  tendencies  are  undeveloped,  or  its  general  spirit 
overruled  !  If  the  surrender  of  a  vain  ceremony  or  irritating  distinction 
(the  growth  of  a  middle  age,  or  some  late  invention,)  would  reclaim  Ih^ 
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wavering  and  pacify  the  dts€onlonted  :  no !  Ihey  would  sooner  sec  both 
coiiQtfy  and  constitution  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes !  ^  And  strange  to 
say,  thiese  raTi jigs  are  paramount  and  supreme  among  the  creatures  of  ex- 
pedienee  and  of  circumstances,  who  declaim  against  the  name  of  theory, 
principles,  and  system,  as  the  crochets  of  a  wayward  and  ungrateful  gene- 
ration. 

Whea  we  think  of  the  disproportion  of  the  stakes— of  the  sort  of  object 
for  which  all  this  wretchedness  was  risked— of  the  little  that  we  could  win, 
and  the  immensity  that  we  might  lose  ;  no  words  can  approach  to  the  ex- 
pression of  our  astonishment  at  the  wildness  of  the  game  which  we  have 
been  playing.    What  we  could  gain  by  persevering  in  our  Irish  policy  was 
just  this-^hc  pleasure  of  insulting  a  high-minded  and  excited  people  some 
few  years  longer.    What  we  might  bo  throwing  away  was  certainly  our 
honour,  possibly  an  empire ;  the  first  now — the  next  that  day  when  the 
fiooi-ball  should  spring  from  under  our  feet,  and  stand  before  us  an  armed 
man.    It  is  sometimes  foolishly  argued  ea^  convetBo  that  the  disease  cannot 
arise  from  causes  slight  as  those  debateable  at  present  between  the  countries :  as 
if  what  they  would  acquire  must  be  a  trifle,  because  it  is  but  a  trifle  that  we 
are  parting  with.     It  is  true,  the  only  men  who  at  any  time  could  put  their 
fingers  on  probable  loss,  by  conceding  justice,  have  been  the  few  Protestant 
monopolists  of  the  Irish  representation  ;  for  whose  benefit  alone  the  injustice 
has  been  done.     But  none  are  now  more  aware  than  they,  that  the  tide  has 
turned;  and  that  their  only  chance  wa^  to  regain  by  concession  what  the 
struggle  had  wrested  from  their  hands.     Nationally,  the  mere  arrogance  of 
the  superiority  implied  on  one  side  in  these  exclusions,  will  be  soon  replaced 
a  hundred-fold  by  sounder  and  more  honourable  pleasures  :  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  any  one  requesting  leave  and  license  of  the  law  to 
kick  his  neighbour,  on  the  score  of  the  peculiar  relish  he  takes  in  the  re- 
creation.   On  the  other  side,  nothing  can  be  proposed,  either  as  an  expla- 
nation or  as  an  indemnity,  to  men  branded  with  civil  inferiority  and  religious 
stigmas,  whidi  is  not  in  itself  an  insult-^to  be  resented  always  as  such — to 
be  resisted  the  instant  they  have  the  power.    Surely,  too,  the  moral  enjoy- 
mentsarisingfrom  self-respect,  from  political  independence,  andannndegraded 
leiatioQ  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  cheap  indulgences.    They  cost  nothing 
either  to  government  or  landlord.    At  the  same  time,  they  may  become,  in 
ihe  eyes  of  those  to  whom  they  constitute  the  sole  distinction,  precious  to  a 
degree  of  which  more  worldly  natures,  devoted  to  the  pomps  and  sensual 
sreatnesses  of  life,  can  have  no  idea.     To  make  little  of  such  matters,  is  to 
know  nothing  of  those  feelings  which  can  alone  make  men  or  nations  truly 
?real.     It  is  part  of  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  station  to  overrate  their  own 
idrantages,  and  to  measure  all  comparative  conditions  by  that  ignoble 
standard.    Thus,  in  the  planter's  creed,  if  you  drive  your  negro  and  your 
(»iher  cattle  together  into  the  same  stable,  tie  them  with  the  same  halter,  and 


deftincd  of  tbe  happiness  of  a  nation  ban,  to  be  sure,  a  paranel  in  a  letter  fmm  Lord 
I  to  Dicby,  io  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Newport,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam.  ^  You  may 
ily  coBchide  bow  fit  a  counseUor  I  am  like  to  be,  when  ttie  best  that  is  proposed  is  that  which 
/  wvmid  not  eensent  w^o  io  preserve  the  kingdom  from  ashes.  I  can  tell  you  worse  of  my- 
tttf  ibaa  ibif ;  which  is,  that  thero  may  be  some  rtaeonable  erpedienig^  which  poMibiv  might 
la  tnah  restore  and  preserve  all,  in  which  t  could  bear  no  part.**  We  quite  agree  with  this  cele- 
Vitcd  Rx-ChaoeeDor  on  the  sentence  of  incapacity,  which  he  is  awafc  he  is  passing  on  himself 
S  so  de«penie  a  declaratioo.  Land  coold  write  nothing  more  unstatesma alike.  The  proud 
v^iaetkabiKty  of  Lilliput,  which  never  forgave  Gulliver  ftir  putting  out  a  fire  in  the  royal  resi- 
'^'•oe,  K  common  sense,  compared  to  a  cotispiraoy  of  this  nature  between  the  pilot  and  the  chap« 
^B  a^uast  the  safety  of  the  snip  committed  to  their  charge. 
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feed  them  at  the  same  stall,  the  negro,  if  better  fed,  ought  to  be  beUer 
satisfied  than  the  freeman  out  of  doors !  Besides,  all  injury  directed  agaiost 
the  mind  and  its  moral  character  and  religious  faith,  is  so  far  the  worsl  of 
any,  as  it  must  be  seen  to  be  altogether  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  The 
victim  of  other  grievances  may  be  taught  that  they  are  natural  and  necessary 
evils  :  but  this,  he  knows,  exists  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  society ;  but  exists  by  modern  statute—  the  artificial  machinery 
of  English  and  Protestant  oppression.  Of  all  moral  degradations,  none  can 
vibrate  so  deeply  through  the  human  frame,  none  seems  so  daringly  to  pollute 
the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  conscience,  to  break  in  on  those  awful  hopes 
and  fears  which  reach  through  eternity,  and  which  dim  even  kingdoms 
into  specks,  as  a  degradation  that  plants  its  colours  over  a  vanquished  aod 
calumniated  failh.  Of  all  chains  that  whose  iron  enters  furthest  into  (he 
soul,  and  whose  clank  must  wake  up  imaginings  and  visions  that  can  never 
rest,  is  the  chain  that  we  are  compelled  to  drag  up  to  the  very  altar,  in  order 
that  its  presence  may  insult  our  God« 

We  are  not  aware  what  the  Almanac-makers  have  prophesied  tor  the 
present  year;  but  before  its  curtain  drew,  we  brooded  with  intense  anxiety 
over  what  it  might  bring  to  pass.  Our  quiver  of  prevarications  had  shot 
evidently  its  last  bolt.  The  peril  had  become  so  imminent,  '*that  the  po- 
litic and  artificial  nourishing  of  expectations,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes 
to  hopes,"  instead  of  *'  being  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  disconteot- 
ments, '  was  itself  become  a  poison.  Pandora's  box  was  shaken  empty ;  the 
cry  of  Hope,  like  that  of  Wolf,  had  been  falsely  raised  so  long,  that  the 
idiot  echo  would  no  longer  be  at  the  trouble  of  repeating  it.  We  felt  our- 
selves standing,  with  Hercules  in  the  allegory,  where  two  roads  part,  withio 
a  peremptory  circle  drawn  round  us  by  a  necessity  stronger  than  any  sword. 
We  could  not  stand  there  long ;  we  might  be  standing  there  for  the  last  time! 
What  was  to  be  done,  if  to  any  purpose  of  humanity  or  policy,  must  be  done 
quickly.  A  principle  was  at  work  as  universal  as  any  in  all  natiffo.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  put  off  high  water,  or  adjourn  an  earthquake,  till  to- 
morrow. A  policy  made  up  of  actions  and  reactions,  with  its  divided  cabi- 
nets, raising,  sinking,  thwarting  the  strongest  opinions  and  feelings  thai  cir- 
culate throughout  society,  had  left  us  to  drift  on  where  the  breakers  were 
ahead,  till  we  must  almost  graze  the  reefs  as  we  shifted  the  helm. 

In  this  great  national  arbitration,  on  one  side,  we  saw  justice  to  be  had 
for  nothing,  and  yet  which  would  be  received  with  tears  of  joy ;  on  the  other, 
injustice,  that  must  cost  us  every  thing  which  a  nation  has  to  lose. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  relations  that  commence  in  inequality, 
that  as  the  proportions  change,  unless  the  mind  of  the  superior  is  sufGcieolly 
enlightened  to  change  too,  the  intercourse  can  end  only  in  irritation  and  col- 
lision. Mother  countries  that  will  keep  their  dependencies  in  leading-striogs 
for  ever,  are  like  fathers  that  forget  their  children  are  become  men.  The 
effort  to  prolong  a  power  that  nature  is  wrenching  from  us,  is  usually  as  io- 
jurious  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  superior  who  struggles  to  en- 
force it,  as  to  the  inferior  on  whom  it  is  attempted  to  be  imposed.  PainfuiU 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  have  suffered  in  the  stunting  of  their  natural  deve- 
lopment, and  in  the  fever  of  a  century  of  indignities,  their  political  adver- 
saries have  come  out  of  this  moral  warfare  with  still  deeper  wounds.  Satan 
knows  that  other  passions  besides  revenge  have  their  recoil. 

The  passionate  opposition  with  has  been  raised  in  England,  hasitscniel 
source  and  excuse  in  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  and  the  artifice  of  a  few 
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In  Ireland,  it  was  raised  and  inflamed  by  the  traditional  pride  of  a  dominent 
ascendency.     The  Brunswick  Clubs  were  not  only  impotent  as  protections 
against  the  fictitious  danger  of  a  violation  of  the  public  peace  by  their  oppo- 
nents; but  they  were  powerful  in  calling  forth  opportunities  and  passions  by 
wfaicii  that  peace  might  be  disturbed.     They  and  the  Catholic  Association 
were  alike  lawful  as  assemblies  for  the  collection  and  expression  of  certain 
opinions ;  but  societies  convened  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  oppression 
(howeTer  peaceably  conducted],  can  receive  no  better  jusliGcation,  moral  or 
political,  from  the  opposite  precedent  of  a  society,  whose  object  is  the  resti- 
lution  of  legal  rights,  than  what  a  club  of  slave-dealers  might  draw  from  the 
analogy  of  the  African  Institution.     The  mode,  however,  of  pursuing  their 
respective  objects  has  differed  as  widely  as  the  objects  they  had  in  view.    If 
the  Catholic  Association  have  shocl^ed  at  times  their  distant  friends  by  in- 
temperance of  language,  the  others  have  raised  nothing  but  one  warwhoop, 
and  cry  for  arms.     No  lover  ever  fixed  more  intense  and  beseeching  eyes 
on  the  countenance  of  his  mistress,  during  the  pause,  and  hope,  and  agony, 
oCa  long  sough  t-for  answer,  than  they  have  watched  the  looks  of  govern- 
ment, for  leave  to  draw  the  sword,  whose  hilt  was  always  in  their  hand. 
They  were  ever  speaking  as  though  the  indictment  of  a  whole  nation  were 
an  easy  thing  to  draw;  and  an  easier  thing  to  carry  through.     But  Ireland 
has  more  than  one  neck.     She  would  have  risen  secio  corporefirmior^^uA 
have  dashed  to  pieces  both  the  torturer  and  the  rack  on  which  he  dared  at- 
tempt once  more  to  stretch  her  limbs. 

The  Church  of  Ireland,  no  less  rancorously  than  insanely,  has  allowed 
ilselt  to  be  mixed  up  with  words  and  wishes  alike  scandalous  to  its  charac- 
ter, destructive  to  its  usefulness,  and  perilous  to  its  existence.  By  a  like 
miserable  degeneracy,  the  University  of  Dublin  has  become  a  fit  pendant  to 
its  corporation^  and  is  perverted  to,  what  the  worst  revilers  of  Maynooth 
would  describe  but  faintly,  by  calling  it  a  Protestant  Maynooth.  What 
bifler  waters  must  flow  from  such  a  fountain !  when,  by  their  earliest  edu- 
calioo,  the  youth  of  Ireland,  through  impressions  thus  wickedly  ingrained, 
are  more  disqualified  for  the  discharge  of  every  duly  of  social  life  within 
their  native  land,  than  they  could  be  by  a  hundred  statutes !  We  had  made 
a  collection  of  these  speeches ;  but  shame  for  our  age  and  country  holds 
back  oar  pen,  and  prevents  our  circulating,  for  the  astonishment  of  Ghisten- 
dom,  these  atrocious  anticipations  of  a  religious  carnage.  How  impossible 
to  imagine  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus„  whose  Gospels  are  a  manual  of  good 
will  to  man,  present  at  the  orgies  and  listening  to  the  harangues  of  these, 
the  profaners,  not  the  ministers,  of  hisWord  I  And  how  difficult  to  believe, 
that  the  Church  of  England  will  compromise  its  fame  and  unite  its  fortune, 
by  leaguing  with  ecclesiastics,  whose  passion  it  must  reprobate,  and  whose 
demeanour  it  most  despise  I 

These  men  should  really  know  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  which  they 
hare  pushed  us;  and  that  their  cry,  being  properly  interpreted,  is  nothing 
more  than  that  "  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody  shall  save  me."  Mere 
strength  and  courage  are  not  securities  enough  for  victory ;  or  America 
would  still  be  ours.  Let  those  who  will  regard  nothing  in  a  contest  but  its 
issue,  look  back  to  that  fatal  war,  also  with  a  kindred  nation.  It  began  with 
every  thing  in  our  favour  but  justice.  Such  was  the  unanimity,  that  the 
minority  ranged  from  five  to  ten  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's party,  when  joined  by  Fox,  was  always  under  fifty  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    For  mere  law,  the  lawyers  were  all  clear  on  the  legislative  au- 

VOL.  ▼.  IS 
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thorily  of  this  country.  The  people  at  home  so  positive,  that  they  would 
have  stoned  the  man  ^ho  had  proposed  to  surrender  it,  without  one  dissen- 
tient voice.  The  soldiers  thought  the  Yankees  were  a  sort  of  negroes  es- 
caped from  Newgate,  and  sailed,  delighting  in  the  expedition.  The  Ame- 
ricans  themselves  were  divided.  None  dreamt  of  independence.  The  hot- 
test would  have  been  satisfied  with  some  slight  concessions.  They  were 
scattered  over  a  vast  country,  unprepared,  and  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  a 
battle.  Yet  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  were 
stronger  than  the  bayonet  of  England ;  and  we  were  shortly  seen  closing  a 
disgraceful  war,  where  two  armies  had  laid  down  their  arms,  with  a  peace 
that  left  us  not  even  our  honour.  With  this  example  yet  burning  in  the 
memory  of  even  the  present  generation,  are  we  asked  to  forget  so  soon 
Burke's  touching  lessons  of  charitable  wisdom, — those  beautiful  contrasts 
between  compromises  entered  into  by  friends,  and  terms  impost  by  ene- 
mies? If  nations  will  learn  by  nothing  but  experience,  is  not  one  experi- 
ment of  political  arrogance  enough?  It  lost  us  half  an  empire,  and  has 
raised  against  us  an  enemy,  in  tlie  long  run,  more  formidable  ttian  Napoleoo 
himself,  frotn  the  deep  and  now  hereditary  feelings  with  which  the  shock o( 
of  that  separation  was  enforced. 

Nothing  is  n^orc  dreadful  than  to  see  men  of  serious  demeanour,  and  in 
the  gentle  tone  of  summer,  going  through  their  fearful  calculations,  and 
casting  up  the  whole  arithmetic  of  blood.    Swift  calls  hanging  the  natural 
death  of  a  footman.    It  seems  insurrection  acts  and  rebellions  are  to  pass 
of  course,  as  a  mode  of  existence  quite  good  enough  for  Ireland.    Its  story 
might  be  written  upon  the  roll  visioned  by  Ezekiel,  inscribed,  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  with  Woe.     Surely  the  misery  of  past  rebellions 
might  satiate  any  ordinary  appetite  for  misrule.    Sir  W.  Petty  computed 
that,  in  his  time,  the  loss  of  human  life,  during  eleyen  years  of  war,  ex- 
ceeded 600, OCO.    At  that  period,  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
1,A66,000  :  it  has  now  swelled  to  7,000,000.    The  forces  then  employed 
in  Ireland  (80,000)  were  four  times  the  military  strength  now  stationed 
there,  and  their  expenses  reached  the  sum  of  13,200,000/.    The  destruc- 
tion of  property,  in  houses  alone,  is  calculated  to  have  exceeded  2, 000,OOOi., 
and  the  total  loss  in  wealth  to  have  amounted  to  37,000,000/.    Could  these 
casters  of  horoscopes  in  **  the  house  of  Mars"  revolve  the  destiny  of  Ireland 
in  perpetual  cycles  of  rebellion,  they  must  be  prepared  for  their  becoming  o( 
wider  and  darker  orbit  at  each  recurrence.    During  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
the  force  maintained  was  100,000  men;  and  11,000,000/.  were  raised  by 
loan,  for  the  expenses  of  Ireland,  over  and  above  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
year.    Listen  to  present  ravings,  and  we  never  shall  conclude  the  terrible 
recitals  of  these  d[rainson  our  honour  and  our  strength.     In  such  case,  un- 
less Providence  in  its  mercy  scuttle  and  sink  her  in  the  ocean,  Ireltfid  must 
remain  the  one  constant  reference,  to  which  all  who  hate  our  preeminence 
shall  appeal  during  peace  in  argument,  and  with  rebellion  during  war.   A 
generation  may  perish  in  such  a  struggle,  but  a  nation  never  dies.  It  passes 
on  the  torch,  with  one  circle  more  of  blood  upon  it — the  "aliquisnostrises 
ossibus  ultor"  is  behind.    Whatever  ruin  may  befall  themselves,  they  have 
the  certainty  that  it  must  come  tenfold  on  their  tyrants.    The  storm  which 
levels  their  cabin  with  the  earth,  will  roar  through  the  silent  and  disman- 
tled halls  that  have  frowned  in  hostility  on  their  cause. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.     It  is  the  nature  of  a  cause  of  this  descrip- 
tion, based  so  deep  on  all  that  is  most  central  in  human  interests  and  feelings. 
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toleed  Hself  on  internal  foel.    Though  no  flame  had  broken  Ihrough  the 
etrthy  it  would  not  be  the  less  eertain  4hat  the  eonOagralion  was  moving 
mysteriously  within.     Individaal  nature  may  be  trilled  with,  bought  ofl\ 
and  iotimidated,  or  by  its  quick  turns  may  deceive  you  in  a  hundred  ways. 
But  the  minds  of  six  millions  of  sentient  beings,  bound  together  and  im- 
pelled by  common  wrongs,  form  a  moral  universe^  whose  march  you  may 
ctJcoJate  as  certainly  as  that  of  any  comet.    Under  such  circumstances,  in- 
dividuals arenothing*--the  foam  of  the  moment,  cresting  the  highest  wave, 
or  the  tea-gulls  that  shriek  by.    The  harp  of  Ireland,  rocking  with  every 
Mast,  wanted  no  hand  to  strike  it;  swept  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  its  fierce 
and  fearful  music  must  have  found  an  echo  in  every  heart.    To  talk  of  this 
meeliDg  or  that,  of  one  man  or  another,  a  priesthood  more  or  less  active, 
as  answerable  for  its  excitement,  is  to  mistake  flags  and  music  for  the  army. 
Insanity  alone  would  think  that  any  force  can  arrest  it,  but  a  moral  force 
acting  on  tbe  mind,  whence  issues  the  original  disturbing  power.   To  us,  the 
wondier  is,  not  the  attitude  which  Ireland  has  taken  lately,  but  that  she  had 
DcA  ttkftia  it  long  ago.     When  this  opinion  is  arknowledged  by  Englishmen 
like  oumlves,  murmored  over  Europe,  shouted  in  America — what  must 
liiriuDea  themselves^  be  feeling?  Even  since  their  connexion  with  England, 
f liej  have  been  used  as  bondsmen,  not  as  brethren ;  sent  to  eat  at  the  second 
table,  and  supplied  in  each  successive  century  with  some  ^perimental  mi- 
oimmn  of  law  and  justice,  as  low  both  in  quantity  and  quality  as  might 
lioid  sodeCy  tog^er  for  the  lime.    Like  some  giant  figure,  rising  and  ex-- 
pamfiagin  the  mist,  they  have  in  the  interval  snapped  their  former  fetters 
liy  the  mere  growUi  and  enlargement  of  their  bulk.    The  log  which  they 
now  throw  down  and  refuse  to  carry  any  farther,  is  not  the  less  detestable 
aad  delesledy  because  it  is  the  most  servile  and  the  last.     It  is  clear  that  the 
time  was  eome,  when,  in  the  extremity  on  which  they  stood,  they  would 
OS  only  ooe  alternative.     Out  of  the  saffron  folds  of  their  Milesian 
ille  they  shook  to  us  peace  or  war;  or,  if  national  pride  like  the  expres- 
betier,  they  gave  us  two  sorts  of  peace  to  choose  between — the  peace  of 
aohCiide  in  the  annihilation  of  a  people,  or  the  peace  of  an  attached  and  pros- 
confidence,  which  will  even  yet  rnsh  into  the  arms  of  our  tardy 


Swift,  very  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago»  describing  the  con^ 
•eni{itoous  treatment  of  Ireland  by  some  of  its  chief  governors,  in  their 
qperehes  bom  the  throne,  s^ys,  they  looked  down  upon  that  kingdom  "  as 
if  it  bad  been  one  of  their  colonies  of  outcasts  in  America."  He  would 
nolhave  been  more  surprised,  in  1829,  at  learning,  that  those  outcasts  had 
precedence  by  half  a  century  in  successful  resistance  to  mi^overn- 
,  than  on  finding  that  the  actual  strength  of  Ireland  was,  to  so  many 
,  at  present  represented  by  the  Papists,  whom  he  not  only  then 
described  as  having  less  power  and  less  land  than  Papists  in  England,  ''  but 
being  just  as  inconsiderable  in  point  of  power  as  the  women  and  child- 
.**  Tills  change  having  taken  place— for  what  we  might  expect  from 
their  remarkable  talent  for  combination,  he  would  go  no  further  than  his 
own  experience  in  the  trumpery  question  of  Wood's  halfpence,  where  the 
national  refusal  to  receive  them  enabled  the  Drapier's  letters  to  defeat  the 
pDvemment  of  England.  ' '  General  calamities  without  hopes  of  redress  are 
allowed  to  be  the  great  uniters  of  mankind ;  since  nature  hath  instructed 
even  a  brood  of  goslings  to  stick  together  while  the  kite  is  hovering  over 
Ihetr  heads.    It  is  certain  that  a  firm  union  in  any  country  where  every  man 
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wishes  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  the  public,  may,  in  seyeral  poinb 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  some  measure  supply  the  detect  of  power; 
and  even  of  those  rights  which  are  the  natural  and  undoubted  inheriUDoe 
pf  mankind." 

The  necessary  result  of  an  attempt  to  combine  two  things  that  will  not 
unite  (the  forms  of  freedom  and  the  practice  of  despotism)  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  both  the  national  feeling  and  national  arrangements  that  are 
opposed  to  it  might  be  considered  as  complete.     The  only  thing  ever  want- 
ing from  the  Irish  people  was  a  patience  and  a  prudence  equal  to  their  zeal 
and  resolution.     If  they  could  but  bide  their  time,  and,  ''hushed  in  grim 
repose,"  wait  the  opportunity  which  Proyidence,  to  punish  man's  injustice, 
sooner  or  later  offers  a  wronged  dependency  (whether  it  be  called  Greece, 
Italy,  or  Poland),  their  country,  however  wasted  and  bleeding  from  the 
contest,  must  have  come  out  avenged  and  free.    The  state  of  Ireland,  so 
singular  in  every  thing  at  present,  is  not  the  least  so  in  another  test,  by 
which  we  may  measure  the  intensity  of  that  passion,  in  which  for  the  time 
all  others  have  been  absorbed.    We  allude  to  the  diminution  of  crime,  that 
has  made  the  late  circuits  throughout  all  Ireland  rather  a  judicial  pageantry, 
than  the  presence  of  a  tribunal  necessary  for  the  public  peace.    The  same 
enthusiasm  and  high  purpose,  by  which  their  boon  companion,  whisky, 
was  scouted  as  an  unholy  thing  at  Ennis,  carried  some  months  ago  seven- 
teen prisoners,  without  interruption  through  Tipperary,  under  the  escort  oC 
one  policeman  and  the  gaoler.     Ireland  was  again  the  land  of  saints :  and 
Moore  need  no  longer  ask,  "Were  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold,"  etc. 
Constabulary  Acts  were  waste  paper;  feuds  were  suspended,  andheieili- 
tary  enemies  had  embraced,  in  order  that  private  animosities  might  not 
withdraw  the  energy  of  individuals  from  the  concentration  of  their  common 
cause.    This  spectacle  of  a  nation,  as  it  were,  under  arms,  would  not  be 
one  of  unmixed  evil,  if  ordinary  times  could  preserve,  for  the  virtues  of 
daily  life,  some  permanent  advantages  from  the  self-command  and  forbear- 
ance imposed  by  this  awful  period.    It  mauisfested,  whilst  it  lasted,  the 
omnipotence  of  the  excitement,  the  perfection  of  the  organization,  as  well 
as  the  skill  with  which  it  was  wielded ;  and,  what  is  chief  of  all — that, like 
American  Indians,  they  had  learned  at  last  to  join  with  their  native  versa- 
tility and  fire,  the  whole  philosophy  of  hatred — that  power  of  long,  inter- 
mediate, stoical  endurance,  so  necessary  to  those  that  hope  to  graduate  in 
revenge.     There  is  no  passion  on  which,  when  you  have  good  security, 
compound  interest  may  be  so  well  allowed  to  run.     This  reliance  on  the 
combination  of  their  own  forces,  the  concurrence  of  all  natural  passions, 
the  result  of  all  arguments,  the  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  liberty  all 
over  the  world,  have  been  for  some  time  aided  by  feelings  from  other 
countries,  of  unfortunately  a  more  mixed  and  uncertain  character.    No- 
thing but  a  settlement  of  this  question  would  have  enabled  us  to  distin- 
guish between  the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  enemies  of  England.    A 
book  has  been  lately  published  in  France,  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Roche 
Fermoy,  exciting  the  Irish  to  resistance,  and  instructing  them  how  to 
make  that  resistance  effectual.    The  American  press  teems  with  writings 
breathing  the  same  spirit :  such  as  Wolfe  Tone's  Memoirs,  -Teeling's  Life, 
Sampson's  Memoirs;  the  YindiciaB  Hibernicae,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  by 
subscriptioh  extending  throughout  tha  Union.    America,  meantime,  was 
becoming  not  merely  the  house  of  refuge  f6r  Irish  carbonari,  but  a  bank 
for  raising  and  transmitting  the  **  Peter's  pence"  in  aid  of  religious  free- 
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dom  ;  Catholic  rent  would  have  heen  ere  long  as  regularly  collected  at  Bal- 
timore aod  New  York,  as  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  civi^  war  has  been  the  mad  alternative  called 
fori  Upon  this,  there  remains  a  last  and  fearful  question.  Those  who 
will  bear  of  nothing  but  the  sword,  should  be  at  least  certain  of  the  temper 
oi  their  steel.  The  soldier  of  the  present  age,  however  drilled,  and  dressed, 
and  barracked,  must  remember  always  that  he  is  still,  and  was  first,  a 
citizen.  Even  if  the  great  Duke,  Lord  Anglesey,  Sir  G.  Murray  (the 
army's  household  gods},  had  not  in  peace  come  forward  in  behalf  of  their 
comrades  who  had  stood  with  them  side  by  side  in  the  day  of  danger,  could 
the  Irish  private  have  been  indeed  relied  on,  when  ordered  out  to  bayonet 
his  countrymen  for  the  crime  of  seeking  to  remove  an  insult  from  their 
common  faith?  A  soldier  already,  having  attended  the  Association,  Wroto 
of  the  *' brave  Catholic  soldiers  who  shed  their  blood,"  etc.  Already  the 
re^ments  in  Munster  had  cheered  O'Connell  on  his  return  for  Clare. 
Already  have  we  heard,  even  in  quiet  English  quarters,  of  some  that  were 
^'runoiog  rusty  about  what  was  called  Catholic  emancipation." 

Rupit  Amor  leges;  audet  tnnscendere  ▼Allum 
Mil«K,  in  aini)lexu«  eSiisas  tendere  palmas ; 
Hoipilis  ille  ciet  nomen,  vocat  ille  propinquum, 
Admonet  hunc  sttidiis  coasore  puerilibtiB  etas. 
Nee  RomanuM  erat,  qui  ooo  i^OTerat  hoBtem. 

Such  might  have  been  the  case,  had  the  Connaught  rangers  taken  the  field 
agunst  that  Association,*  of  which  the  Catholic  rent  had  made  the  cottage  of 
fhdr  lathers  a  component  part.  The  man  must  have  a  strange  notion  of 
human  nature,  who  thinks  that  in  a  country  where  such  sympathies  are  a 
paasion  and  a  disease,  that  the  ties  of  blood  will  break  at  his  bigot  bidding. 
It  is  dotage  not  to  feel,  that  every  peasant  lad  who  was  good  for  any  thing, 
frooi  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  who  was  not  bodily  at  Ennis,  must 
liavebeen  there  in  spirit;  and  that  his  heart  must  have  burned  within  him 
whibt  yet  communing  on  the  way.  These  late  resisting  millions  are  hurry- 
ing on  to  seven.  To  their  numbers,  every  year  is  adding  an  equal  pro- 
gress in  intelligence  and  wealth ;  half  a  million  of  Catholic  children  are  now 
in  eonrse  of  education,  and  a  great  portion  of  available  resources  are  getting 
into  Catholic  hands.  Their  wealth  makes  them  more  sensible  of  the  value 
of  the  object,  as  well  as  more  qualified  to  attain  it.  Their  intelligence  con- 
Tiooes  them  of  the  clearness  and  sacredness  of  the  right.  They  further  know 
that,  all  Europe  is  confederate  in  one  general  protestation,  denouncing  us  as 
tTTannical  and  unjust — themselves  as  degraded  and  enslaved.  They  know 
that  without  exception,  every  English  minister,  in  proportion  as  he  has  ap- 
proached the  genius  of  a  statesman,  not  a  clerk,  has  declared,  that  the  res- 
titulioo  of  these  rights  was  politic  and  even  necessary.  They  know  that  all 
liheral-minded  men  in  English  society,  not  only  deem  it  safe  and  reason- 
able, but  demand  it  as  the  great  national  security  of  the  age.  They  know 
thai,  their  commanders  of  the  forces,  and  their  Lord  Lieutenants,  one  after 
aaotfier,  have  "come  to  scoff,  and  stayed  to  pray"  on  this  great  subject. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  every  throb  by  which  we  have 
ever  sympathised,  either  as  schoolboys  or  as  men,  in  the  struggles  of  Greece 
or  Italy,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times;  we  should,  like  Burke, 
soapect  ourselves  of  some  base  theatrical  delusion,  had  we  justice  and  en- 
thusiasm only  for  the  closet  and  the  stage  of  history,  but  could  regard  (ho 
actual  misfortunes  of  brave  nations  and  brave  men  with  Christian  meek- 
and  forbearance. 
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Tliese  are  difllicuUies  which  no  negociation  could  have  reduced,  as  loo^ 
as  llie  great  principle  was  denied.  Hampden  was  quile  as  likely  to  have 
recognised  ship  money,  and  paid  his  shilling.  No  tax  presses  so  hard  as  that 
on  conscience;  and  our  wailing  gentlewomen  are  mistaken,  who  imagine 
that  a  duty  on  religious  liberty  is  not  a  more  stirring  matter  than  a  duly  on 
a  pound  of  tea.  Yet  Chatham  could  cry  even  then,  **  I  rejoice  America 
has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  men  oonsenting  to  be  slaves  would  be  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest."  Considerations  like  these  wodd 
obtain  a  hearing  even  in  Bedlam*  In  the  anticipation  and  prevention  of 
such  evils,  the  very  object  of  the  institutien  of  a  government  consists.-  There 
is  one  danger,  immediate  and  paramount.  In  Ihe  face  of  it,  to  talk  lo  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  about  the  Pope,  is  lo  seek  to  frighten  him  with  ghosl 
stories  the  morning  that  Waterloo  is  to  be  fought;— it  is  watchiog  Ibe 
shadows  that  are  cast  by  the  smallest  hair,  and  not  noticing  the  gloom  ol 
an  impending  and  rifled  rock .  To  be  squabbling  about  securities,  in  a  thing 
which  is  itself  the  great  security,  is  lo  be  busy  repairing  a  mosquito  net 
when  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  is  within  a  few  inches.of  our  homes. 

Such  was  the  crisis  when  the  Duke  providentially  rode  up.  ^^^^^ 
umpire  could  unite  so  many  titles  to  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Had  he 
failed,  nothing  would  have  been  left  for  it  but  despair ;  since,  in  thatevenl, 
all  hope  of  parliamentary  arrangement  must  be  for  ever  at  an  end.  Our 
prophets  could  then  want  no  further  motto  for  their  New  Jerusalem  than, 
*  *  O  Ihou  that  slonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee !  if  thou  hadst  known, 
even  Ihou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  unto  thy  peace  I 
There  is  only  one  "  Book  of  Martyrs"  really  applicable  to  this  question; 
^nd  it  is  ennobled  with  ihe  names  of  the  most  faithful  of  our  ptiblic  senrante. 
\ho  have  successively  offered  themselves  up  a  sacrifice  to  their  country 
and  lo  truth.  It  would  have  been  a  perpetual  infamy  had  the  coequcror 
of  a  hundred  fights  lived  lo  be  worsted  before  this  wretched  household 
Dagon.  But  he  could  not  fail.  **  His  Majesty's  Opposition"  rejoice losee 
*•  their  thunder"  pass  into  his  illustrious  hands;  they  have  cheered  him  on 
lo  this  bloodless  Waterloo ;  and  have  put  upon  his  head  the  civic  crown, 
worthy  to  be  worn  by  one  who  has  saved  his  counlry,  in  spite  of  the  madness 
of  fanatics  and  the  unprincipledness  of  parly. 

Misgovernmeut  would  not  be  half  the  evil  that  it  really  is,  if  you  could 
get  rid  of  its  bad  effects  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  must  be  at  least  a 
century's  work  in  Ireland  for  our  political  economisla,  whose  bands  were 
lied  until  this  bill  had  become  the  law.  But  when  we  look  on  the  stale  of 
the  English  population  at  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  (for  example,  see  Lali- 
mer's  Sermons),  and  that  of  Scotland,  as  represented  a  hundred  years  alter- 
wards  by  Fletcher,  we  need  not  fear.  The  fever  once  subdued,  the  phy- 
sicians will  be  able  lo  see  their  way. 

'  This  act  has,  in  one  hour,  expunged  Ihe  national  debt  of  hatred  which 
had  been  so  long  accumulating  against  us,  and  which  was  worse  than  one 
of  three  per  cents.  Seven  millions  of  injured  countrymen  were  a  more 
formidable  antagonist  even  than  the  8,  with  the  eight  succeeding  ciphers, 
which  is  so  awfully  arranged  against  us.  Amenders  of  our  law  have  done 
well  indeed  to  tear  out  of  the  statute  book  the  waste  paper  whii*  embarrassea 
the  Custom-house  and  the  Old  Bailey.  But  there  was  no  encarobrance  so 
great,  no  subtleties  so  disgraceful,  no  consequences  so  appalling,  asho«rdH»g 
lip  the  follies  and  the  passions  of  former  times.  Even  Lord  Eldon  wiB  "vo 
to  see  that  his  kinfe'  O'Connell  has  lost  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  agam 
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•n  (he  head  of  George  lY.  We  have  taken  off  our  standing  premium  on 
faction,  aod  gWen  loyalty  its  due  and  honourable  encouragements:  A 
Roman  Catholic  will  no  longer  get  more  by  his  faults  than  by  his  virtues, 
or  be  bouad  to  a  litigious  obedience  in  his  own  defence.  We  no  more 
iiiflist  apon  his  qualifying  by  political  indiscretions,  before  he  can  become  a 
member  of  our  Magdalen  Asylum.  The  threatening  and  wasting  fire  that 
broke  from  out  the  clouds  of  the  Catholic  Association  will  n^ake  the  warmth 
aod  omameot  of  our  household  hearth :  and  Catholic  orators  will  as  freely 
shed  their  blood  in  metaphor  at  Westminster,  as  their  brethren  have  already 
dooe,  after  their  own  more  Popish  and  Jesuitical  fashion,  at  Waterloo  and 
Tralalgar.  This  might  be  called  a  Bill  to  remove  the  exclusion  of  English 
capiul  from  Ireland,  which  will  now  flow  in  to  cheapen  labour,  and  lay  the 
first  security  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  through  their  employment, 
by  means  more  advantageous  than  any  poor  laws.  Protestant  families,  oif 
(he  middling  class,  will  not  be  driven  to  emigration  by  a  pressure,  and  by 
an  atmosphere,  which  they  dare  not  stand.  It  is  a  safety-lamp  for  their 
neighboorhood.  The  position  between  landlord  and  peasant  must  assume 
quite  another  character ;  and  residence  among  their  tenantry  is  more  likely 
lobe  promoted  by  the  reciprocal  feelings  of  this  new  alliance,  than  by  any 
adsagaioBt  absentees.  It  will  be  henceforth  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
is  die  creed  of  any  juryman.  One  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the 
poor,  will  soon  t)e  a  thing  as  incredible  as  among  ourselves.  We  need  no 
more  alternate  between  the  rival  dangers  of  Ireland's  strength  or  Ireland's 
fMsn.  That  withered  arm  of  the  empire  is  restored  to  health  and  vigour. 
Her  prosperity  is  now  all  ours.  We  shall  feel  It  in  the  Budget,  when  Irish 
taiatioa  pours  ia  its  supplies.  We  shall  feel  it  in  the  release  of  those 
numcroQs  regiments  that  have  stood  sentinel  over  our  prisoner.  We  shalU 
feel  itinlhe  respectful  caution  of  those  continental  courts  which  have  lately 
trespassed  on  our  divisions,  and  defied  our  weakness.  To  foreign  Pro- 
lestaots  it  is  a  cup  of  peace — to  foreign  despots,  one  of  wormwood. 

The  domestic  moral  of  this  great  event  should  be  a  warning  to  leaders 
n  partf  politics  not  to  trifle  with  great  subjects,  and,  by  putting  ofi*  the  day 
of  reckoning  for  a  time,  accommodate  their  own  convenience,  or  their 
privale  jealousies,  at  a  nation's  risk.  It  should  teach  a  rising  generation  to 
enaocipate  itself  betimes  from  those  traditional  prejudices  which  stand  in 
4cway  of  great  living  interests,  and  of  the  necessities  of  their  age.  Above 
>ll  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  it  should,  amidst  evil  days  and  evil 
toQQKS,  encourage  the  Abdiels  of  politics  to  press  on,  in  straigl^^-forwardness 
of  heart  and  purpose,  to  the  sybstantiating  of  those  principfes  of  civil  and 
'^igious  freedom  whose  ultimate  success  repays  all  sacrifices,  and  is  our 
wcwding  great  reward. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  always  felt  that  this  might  be  much  more  pro- 
perly called  •*  the  Irish,"  than  the  "  Roman  Catholic,"  question.  The 
^^oalification  was  national  in  its  spirit,  though  religious  in  its  form.  The 
l^r  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  Ireland  is  the  sure  pledge  that 
«'  *ill  successfully  execute  its  great  object — the  public  peace.  The  very 
i^romise  of  justice  has  already  bound  up  the  wounds  of  that  long-bleeding 
'^■^try,  and  is  uniting  her  citizens  within  herself.  The  rest  will  soon  fol- 
^'•*.  Ere  long,  there  will  he  no  Irish  Channel— or  at  least  one  lio  wider 
^0  the  Tweed.  This  is  the  real  year  from  which  the  Irish  Union  ought 
^>  ruQ.  It  has  existed  hitherto  only  on  paper.  The  national  feeling,  which 
'^vehonderlhe  *'  Union  in  partition,"  was  as  distinct  as  though  the  act  had. 
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boeo  literally  repealed;  and  could  not  but  reoiaia  so,  till  the  happy  day  of 
conciliation  and  equality  should  arrive.  The  padlock  on  the  rolls  of  Par- 
liament was  nothing,  without  a  padlock  on  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  as- 
cendency and  afTeclion  could  never  have  been  combined ;  since  nations  cao 
escape  as  little  as  individuals  from  Uie  gracious  condition  by  which  thchiH 
man  heart  is  brought  into  obedience,  and  its  service  made  perfect  freedom. 
Like  Theseus,  we  had  a  fancy  for  an  Amazon  as  a  bride ;  and  both  parties,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  learn  from  him  that  Heaven  can  secure  the  happiness  of 
such  a  marriage  upon  no  other  terms  than  that  of  our  agreeing  to  recollect 
acts  of  kindness  only,  and  forgetting  whatever  blows  have  passed  before  wft 
Went  to  church. 

I  wooM  Ihee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  bve,  doing  thee  iniuries : 
But  I  will  wed  Ihee  in  another  ke^. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelry. 


We  now  close  for  ever,  and  with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  our  long  la* 
hours  on  the  Catholic  Question.  But  before  finally  leaying  the  subject,  we 
must  be  indulged  with  a  parting  observation  on  the  singular  and  most  me- 
ritorious conduct  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state — the  GovernmeDt  and 
the  Whig  Opposition — in  the  happy  settlement  of  this  great  question.  Among 
the  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  this  memorable  passage  of  our 
history,  it  is  eminently  deserving  of  remark,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  re- 
cent instance  in  which  the  Government  has  manfully  insisted  upon  a  great 
liberal  measure,  against  the  wishes  of  many  of  those  by  whom  it  was  ge- 
nerally supported,  and  who  rested  their  opposition  upon  the  precise  ground 
of  liberality ;  while  it  presented,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous instances  in  which  the  Opposition  magnanimously  renounced  all  parly 
feelings  and  interests,  and  not  only  concurred  heartily  with  those  to  whom 
they  were  habitually  opposed,  and  by  whom  they  were  excluded  from  power 
in  carrying  through  this  great  work  of  national  pacification ;  but  scrupled 
not  to  ensure  its  safety  by  sacrifices  that  mi^ht  seem  to  touch,  not  only  upon 
the  prejudices,  but  the  principles  of  their  party,  and  thus  tend  in  some  res- 
pects, to  compromise  their  character  for  consistency. 

The  singular  merit  of  this  conduct  upon  both  sides  has  attracted,  we  think, 
rather  less  attention  than  it  deserved ; — and,  as  its  chief  title  to  praise  is 
founded  on  the  noble  disdain  which  it  indicates  of  the  obloquy  it  was  sure 
to  provoke,  we  feel  called  on  the  more  indispensably  to  oifer  our  humble 
tribute  of  applause,  with  the  same  ungrudging  and  impartial  cordiality  which 
marked  the  services  that  called  it  forth. 

And  firsts  as  to  the  leading  persons  in  his  Majesty's  Government,  it  should 
ever  be  remembered  to  their  honour,  not  only  that,  when  once  resolved  on 
the  great  measure  of  emancipation,  they  granted  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  g^ 
nerous  and  confiding  magnanimity,  but  that  they  pursued  and  carried  il 
through  at  the  manifest  peril,  not  merely  of  their  credit  with  their  own  parly, 
but  of  their  continuance  in  power.  This  latter  hazard,  we  are  aware,  has 
been  stoutly  denied ;  but  nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  certain  and 
indisputable. 

Il  is  sometimes  said,  and  not  untruly,  that  the  lookers  on  sec  more  of  the 


^ 
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gime  than  Chey  who  play  it.    But  then  they  must  be  near  enough  to  look 
od;  andlboBe  assuredly  were  not  within  sight,  who  cried  out  that  *'  the 
Duke  no  no  risk  of  breaking  up  his  Goyemment»  and  made  no  sacriBce — 
for  wlMthad  he  to  fear?"    Such  happy  fearlessness,  we  know,  is  common 
enough  io  those  who  are  tar  from  the  hazard.    It  is  very  easy  to  say, '  *  Only 
lei  the  minister  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  opposition,  and  he  has  no- 
thiog  to  dread ;  only  let  him  trust  the  patriotism  of  his  political  adyersaries,-^ 
their  consistency  and  attachment  to  principles  so  often  ayowed,-^and  he  is 
safe."  We  certainly  Uiink  he  was  safe,  and  the  event  has  proved  it ;  but  we 
are  equally  clear,  tbiat  a  politician  might  well  have  been  excused  for  doubt- 
log  whether  any  party  could  be  found  capable  of  acting  with  so  pure  a  de- 
Totion  to  their  principles,  as  never  even  to  think  of  seizing  the  opportunity 
which  seemed  to  present  itself,  of  breaking  up  the  Government,  and  putting 
some  other  in  its  stead.    They  who  affected  to  hold  cheap  such  risks  were 
also  the  loudest  in  their  cry,  that  it  was  unworthy  to  yield  any  thing,  from 
anapftidiension  of  civil  war ;  and  they  brought  down  upon  themselves  that 
memorable  rebuke  so  gracefully  bestowed  by  him,  who  was  not  more  elo- 
qoeotif  than  truly  said  **  to  be  covered  with  the  blood  of  a  hundred  battles, 
and  the  laurels  qf  as  many  victories,"^— and  so  fresh  in  every  man's  recol- 
lection, as  to  spare  us  the  ungrateful  office  of  marring  by  repeating  it.    But 
let  OS  ask  the  cavillers,  if  they  really  think  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment likes  to  place  his  continuance  in  power  at  the  mercy  of  others  ?    Sup- 
pose the  Whig  friends  of  the  Catholic  question  had  been  influenced  only  by 
sdfish  and  factious  views,  and  more  anxious  for  a  triumph  to  their  party 
than  the  success  of  their  principles,  what  more  easy  than  to  have  accom- 
ptiflhedthe  object  of  flinging  the  Government  into  confiision,  without  expos- 
ing themielves  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  even  of  violence ;  nay,  as  it « 
did  happen,  with  the  certainty  of  gaining  new  credit  for  consistency  and  ho- 
noor?  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  do  any  thing  so  monstrous  as  join  the 
u/MIaCbolic  party  in  opposing  the  Relief  Bill ;  or  even  (what  we  dare  to  say 
woold  have  been  done  by  other  men  and  in  worse  times)  in  carping  at  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure.     They  might  have  given  it  their  hearty  support, 
>nd  only  opposed  the  disfranchisement.    What  would  have  been  the  con- 
KqoeoceY    The  enemies  of  emancipation  would  have  joined  in  this  oppo- 
sition, with  but  a  few  exceptions ;  and  the  measure  would  either  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  belief  Bill  also  been  withdrawn ;  or  both  must  have  been 
cvried  with  the  whole  odium  of  the  disfranchisement  resting  on  the  head  of 
theGovemment,  and  spoiling  the  effect  of  the  concessions.    The  strong  pro- 
haUity,  however,  is,  that  both  would  have  been  lost :  and  then  the  friends 
of  emancipation  would  have  saved,  nay  raised,  their  character  for  con- 
si-<eocy,  while  they  broke  up  the  government  of  their  former  antagonists,  who 
Ittd  explicitly  declared  that  the  concessions  were  become  absolutely  necessary. 
Such  was  the  risk  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  honest  and 
Btsoly  discharge  of  his  duty,  exposed  himself ;  and  it  is  not  saying  more 
^n  strict  justice  requires,  if  we  add,  that  the  entire  confidence  with  which 
}i^  was  met  by  the  otlier  side,  was  an  ample,  but  most  merited  reward. 
For  there  seemed  even  an  extreme  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  old  advocates 
^^  the  question  ;  as  if  tliey  were  afraid  of  appearing  to  take  loo  forward  a 
1^1  in  maintaining  it,  lest  they  might  encroach  upon  the  praises  due  to 

'Lord  Ore) '«  ipeecb,  io  which,  by  common  consent,  he  appears  to  have  exccQedall  otiten 
•«>  hmiH  {f. 
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those  who  were  carrying  it  through.  Accordingly,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  there,  was  no  adversary  to  meet,  they  took  scarcely  any  parf 
in  the  debate ;  leaving  the  defence  of  the  measure,  as  they  well  anight,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  propounded  it  with  sucli  signal  ability ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  Lords  where  the  opposition  from  high  authority,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  legal,  and  distinguished  talents,  as  well  as  learning,  assumed  a 
formidable  aspect,  that  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  recognised  their  tried 
and  veteran  supporters. 

In  commenting  upon  the  invidious  remarks  to  which  the  condiict  of  the 
ministers  was  exposed,  we  have  been  led  to  make  mention  of  that  pursue! 
hj  their  adversaries^-perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  those  who  had  been 
their  adversaries.  But  where  all  are  praiseworthy,  there  may  be  some  pe- 
culiarly entitled  to  admiration ;  and  we  doubt  if  at  Oils  moment  ttiere  is 
any  one  so  blinded  by  party  prejudice,  as  not  to  reflect  with  feelings  of 
heartfelt  respect  upon  the  course  followed  by  Lord  Grey  in  refereoce  to 
this  great  question.  He  sacrificed  power  in  1807,  with  his  colleagues 
Lords  Grenville,  Lansdowne,  Holland,  etc.,  and  was  made  the  object  of  a 
religious  and  political  outcry,  which,  having  driven  him  from  office,  de- 
prived him  also  of  his  seat  for  his  native  county.  Those  who  succeeded 
upon  the  clamours  thus  raised  (some  of  them  all  the  while  friends  of  emao- 
^^ipation  * )  carried  silently  a  few  years  after  the  very  measure  for  which  they 
had  cried  him  down.  For  no  other  reason  than  his  attachment  to  this 
great  question  has  he  been,  during  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  life, 
excluded  from  the  service  of  the  state.  He  now  sees  it  brought  forward  by 
his  adversaries ;  and  he  hastens  to  lend  them,  in  completing  the  work,  an 
aid  as  hearty  and  zealous  as  it  is  brilliant  and  decisive.  Yet  wo  doubt  not 
there  are,  who  still  go  on  with  the  cuckoo  note,  that  all  politicians  are  aliie, 
and  there  is  no  virtue  in  public  men  1 

The  debate  in  the  Lords,  for  the  reason  above  given,  eicited  most  in- 
terest ;  and  few  things  connected  with  it  were  more  calculated  to  produce 
an  impression  both  within  doors  and  without,  than  the  manly  and  eloqueot 
speech  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  did  not  disguise  from  his 
hearers  the  leaning  of  his  own  opinion,  nor  aflect  to  say  that  he  would  not 
liave  preferred  maintaining  the  law  as  it  stood ;  but  he  admitted  that  things 
had  now  reached  a  point  which  rendered  the  alteration  no  longer  a  matter 
of  choioe.  He  triumphantly  exposed  the  folly  of  those  who  regard  the 
question  as  one  of  a  spiritual,  or  merely  religious  nature — a  matter  of  theo- 
logical faith  or  dogma.  He  demonstrated  (and  here  he  was  ably  [followed 
by  Bishop  Goplestone)  that  it  is  a  political  question,  to  be  tried  like  all 
others  by  the  test  of  expediency,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church  require  the  prudent  yielding  to  the  necesities  of  the  times.  Among 
the  circumstances  prominently  enumerated  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  as  rendering  it 
impossible  mudi  longer  to  delay  concession,  was  the  fact,  which  he  deemed 
undeniable,  of  all  the  young  men  who  possess  any  weight,  from  their  station, 
their  capacity^,  or  their  acquirements,  almost  without  exception,  being  ranged 
on  the  side  of  emancipation.  The  speech  of  the  learned  and  able  prelate  is 
gaid  to  have  produced  a  very  powerful  impression  on  the  House ;  and  the 

*Ofthite  ttfTeral  haTesiooe  tnaUe  ample  atonement  to  the  caase.  Witnen  t1t«  important 
eflforte  of  Mr.  Canning  for  to  many  years,  and  in  so  many  ways.  On  thw  last  occasion,  W>>  * 
Kpeecli  of  the  Tery  highest  ability  ivaa  delivered  by  Lord  pHlmervton.  of  which  the  sense  wiu  ^^^] 
ihy  of  his  great  ancctitor,  Temple,  and  the  eloquence  superior. 
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\mns  ujiaiaiiiogly  laken  by  the  enemies  of  the  measure,  in  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  make  head  against  him,  sufficiently  atlest  the  efBcacy  of  his. 
exertions. 

To  (he  proteclion  of  a  zeal  so  judicious,  and  of  such  eminent  and  useful 
lalentj,  Ibe  establishment  may  in  all  safety  be  committed ;  but  it  must  not 
be  flipposed  that  those  venerable  prelates,  who  espoused  the  opposite  side 
of  (be  aigumeot,  were  without  exception  deficient  in  moderation  and  sa- 
fadlf.  Tlie  opposition  given  to  the  bill  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  was 
renarkable  for  its  candour  and  good  sense ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
though  he  resisted  it  somewhat  more  strenuously,  expressed  his  hopes,  that 
nbeo  carried,  it  would  produce  peace  in  the  Church,  aud  his  resolute  de* 
lennioatioD  to  employ  all  his  influence  in  furthering  the  final  settlement  of 
dJUereacGS,  so  greatly  to  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  all  our  institutions. 

Id  hamaa  afbiis  there  is  no  unmixed  good.  The  picture,  on  the  lighter 
parls  of  which  we  have  been  dwelling ,  has  its  shades ;  perhaps  there  is 
evei  a  reverse  which  it  might  be  our  duty  to  look  upon.  Bot  the  present  is- 
no  liooetor  such  prying ;  and  the  friends  of  the  great  cause,  now  crowned 
«i(fi  full  success,  ought  not  at  this  moment  to  be  in  the  vein  for  any  bnl 
pleaasg  cootemplalions.* 
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Ibe  distJDguised  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  towards  tlie 
Wok  of  the  late  parliament,  brought  forward  a  proposition  for  the  relief 
of  (he  Jews,  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  renew  it.  The  force  of 
n^isoo,  /lit  session,  carried  it  through  one  stage,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
<^  power.  R(iason  and  power  are  now  on  the  same  side  ;  and  we  have  little 
•iuui)(  Uiat  they  will  conjointly  achieve  a  decisive  victory.  In  order  to 
<:uitnlH]le  our  sbaro  to  the  success  of  just  principles,  we  propose  to  pass 

*  Of  the  waaj  eloquent  aad  convincinf;  articles  io  the  E.  Review  on  the  Catholic  QaestioD,  I  have 
-'^ritdctfy  die  hilt  oii«  iiuhlithed.     It  w  from  tlie  pen  of  a  masterly  writer,  and  forms  a  splendid 

•'aaaiioQ  lolbe  lab^vm  of  the  Journal  whose  pajen  it  adorns,  in  defence  of  the  principleti  of 

isud  reUfioua  I3>ert/.  ^  1  coald  have  chosen  several  other  valuable  Basays  upon  the  subject,. 

« fisAictiaai  of  nieo  eminent  for  their  learoini^,  their  imtrioliiun,  and  their  devoted  attachment 
"^f^  rights  of  the  people:  but  the  interest  with  which  dissertations  on  the  cUims  of  the  Ca(h»- 
■v^  "cir  OQos  vaadf  auDMided  with  the  satilement  of  that  great  and  healing  OMsasare  which  crown- 

^''««r  loDf-conterfed  and  coostitutional  Htrnggle  for  civU  Bnd  political  freedom.  I  should  ihiok, 
''*^^,  that  the  foregoin**  Mpeehnen  will  be  sufficient  to  dispmjr  the  talent  and  power  of  the  R. 
'^v  ia  lis  eenastcflt  eSbrto  Io  pvoaioie  the  canaa  of  toleratioB.  The  diatinguikhed  writesi 
•k  is  the  pages  <^  that  wof  k«  have  advocated  for  nearly  thirty  yean  those  souad  principles, 
*neftbsTeat  length  been  acted  upon  by  the  legislature,  though  tardily  and  reluctantly,  nave 
KwtlsQDBgniiilate  themselves  on  their  kbours,  and  to  feel  delighted  that  they  have  Kved  to 
« Ik  (riaiaph  of  troth  and  justice  over  a  system  of  policy  penecutiag  in  its  character  aad  dla- 
*:nu  io  its  reaidta.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  numerous  papers  on  Catholic  Emancipation 
'^*4>4ed  ID  the  E.  Review,  a  greater  body  of  information,  of  solid  reasoning,  and  of  powerful 
*'' *?i  thi*  h  ceoiaioed  in  any  other  periodical  Jounial.    See  Vol.  viii.  page  311.    Vol.  x. 

^'  ^-    VnL  X.  page  1*21.    Vor  x.  (>age  999.    Vr>l.  xi-  page  US.    Vol.  xiii.  page  77.    Vol. 

■  }«:e66.  VoL  xvii.  page  1.  Vol.  xix.  page  435.  Vol.  xx.  pa(re54.  Vol.  xx.  page  350. 
'*>xi*.|«ffe99.  VoL  xxvii.  pace  310.  VoL  xxxi.  page  946.  Vol.  xtii.  pa<?e  8^.  ToT.  shii. 
^^»  )fi.  Vol  xlv.  page  513.  VoL  xlvi.  pace  163.  In  some  of  the  articles  here  refoffreU  ttf, 
/^'te  Esiaueipation  is  only  incidentally  touched  upon.  I  would  recommend,  in  particular,.  ao» 
'  *^  m  v«l.  xl^  paae  423..  attributed  to  tiM  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  written  in  his  hnppiest  mmt- 
**  sod  exhibtiiBg  ibat  felicitous  uniua  of  wit  aud  urKumenl  for  which  liis  coaipositioat  are  » 
"f  »dnired. 

^^^tement  of  the  tTwW  Disabilities  aud  Privations  affecting  Jews  in  Eoglnad.    Vol.  lii. 
*->«3.   Janastfy,  1830. 
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ID  review,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  some  of  the  argupients,  or  phrsses  claiming 
to  be  arguments,  which  have  been  employed  to  vindicate  a  system  full  of 
absurdity  and  injustice. 

The  constitution  —  it  is  said — is  essentially  Christian ;  and  Iherefore  to 
admit  Jews  to  office  is  to  destroy  the  constitution.  Nor  is  the  Jew  injured 
by  being  excluded  from  political  power.  For  no  man  has  any  right  to 
power.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  property ; —  a  man  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  personal  injury.  These  rights  the  law  allows  to  the 
Jew,  and  with  these  rights  it  would  be  atrocious  to  interfere.  But  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  favour  to  admit  any  man  to  political  power;  and  no  man 
can  justly  complain  that  h6  is  shut  out  from  it. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  contrivance  for  riiifting 
the  burden  of  the  proof  from  off  those  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  and 
who  would,  we  suspect,  find  it  rather  cumbersome.  Surely  no  Christian 
can  deny  that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  every  grati- 
fication which  produces  no  harm  to  others,  and  to  be  spared  every  raorti- 
fieation  which  produces  no  good  to  others.  Is  it  not  a  source  of  mor- 
tification to  any  class  of  men  tliat  they  are  excluded  from  political  power? 
If  it  be,  they  have,  on  Christian  principles,  a  right  to  be  freed  from  that 
mortification,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their  exclusion  is  necessary  for 
the  averting  of  some  greater  evil.  The  presumption  is  evidently  in  favour 
of  toleration.     It  is  for  the  persecutor  to  make  out  his  case. 

The  strange  argument  which  we  are  considering  would  prove  too  much 
even  for  those  who  advance  it.  If  no  man  has  a  right  to  political  power, 
then  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  has  such  a  right.  The  whole  foundation 
of  government  is  taken  away.  But  if  government  be  taken  away,  the  pro- 
perty and  the  persons  of  men  are  insecure,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  men 
have  a  right  to  their  property  and  to  personal  security.  If  it  be  right  thai 
the  property  of  men  should  be  protected,  and  if  this  can  only  be  done  by 
means  of  government,  then  it  must  be  right  that  government  should  exist. 
Now,  there  cannot  be  government  unless  some  person  or  persons  possess 
political  power.  Therefore,  it  is  right  that  some  person  or  persons  should 
possess  political  power.  That  is  to  say,  some  person  or  persons  must  liave 
a  right  to  political  power.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  government  is  a 
means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.  If  men  have  a  right  to  the  end, 
they  have  a  right  to  this — ^that  the  means  shall  be  such  as  will  accomplish 
the  end. 

It  is  because  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  what  the  end  of 
government  is,  that  Catholic  disabilities  and  Jewish  disabilities  have  been 
suffered  to  exist  so  long.    We  hear  of  essentially  Protestant  governments 
and  essentially  Christian  governements — words  which  mean  just  as  much 
as  essentially  Protestant  cookery,  or  essentially  Christian  horsemanship. 
Government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace, — for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by  arbitration,  instead  of  settling  them 
by  blows, — ^for  the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  supply  our  wants  by  in- 
dustry, instead  of  supplying  them  by  rapine.    This  is  the  only  operation  for 
which  the  machinery  of  government  is  fit,  the  only  operation  which  wise 
governments  ever  attempt  to  perform.    If  there  is  any  class  of  people  who 
are  not  interested,  or  who  do  not  think  themselves  interested,  in  the  security 
of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  class  ought  to  have  no  share 
of  the  powers  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  securing  property  and  main- 
taining order.     But  why  a  man  should  be  less  fit  to  exercise  that  power 
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because  be  wean^  beard,  because  he  does  not  eat  ham,  because  he  goes 
U>  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays  instead  of  going  to  the  church  on  Sundays, 
we  cannot  conceive. 

The  points  of  difference  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  have  very 
much  to  do  with  a  man  s  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  rabbi.  But  they  have 
no  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  magistrate,  a  legislator,  oif  a  minister 
of  finance,  than  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  cobbler.  Nobody  has  ever  thought 
of  compelling  cobblers  to  make  any  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.  Any  man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended  by  a  heretical 
cobbler,  than  by  a  person  who  had  subscribed  all  tlie  thirty-nine  articles, 
but  had  never  handled  an  awl.  Men  act  thus,  not  because  they  are  in- 
different to  religion,  but  because  they  do  not  see  what  religion  has  to  do 
with  the  mending  of  their  shoes.  Yet  religion  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
mending  of  shoes,  as  with  the  budget  and  the  army  estimates.  We  have 
surely  had  two  signal  proofs  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  a  very  good 
Christian  may  be  a  very  bad  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

But  it  would  be  monstrous,  say.the  persecutors,  that  a  Jew  should  legis- 
late for  a  Christian  community.  This  is  a  palpable  misrepresentation. 
What  is  proposed  is  not  that  Jews  should  legislate  for  a  Christian  com- 
munity, but  that  a  legislature  composed  of  Christians  and  Jews,  should 
legislate  for  a  community  composed  of  Christians  and  Jews.  On  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  questions  out  of  a  thousand, — bn  all  questions 
of  police,  of  finance,  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  of  foreign  policy,  the  Jew, 
as  a  Jew,  has  no  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  Christian,  or  even  of  the 
Chaichman.  On  questions  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the 
Jew  and  Churchman  may  differ.  But  they  cannot  differ  more  widely  than 
Ibe  CalhoUc  and  the  Churchman,  or  the  Independent  and  the  Churchman. 
The  principle,  that  Churchmen  ought  to  monopoHse  the  whole  power  of  the 
slatie^  would  at  least  have  an  intelligible  meaning.  The  principle,  that 
Cbhslians  ought  to  monopolise  it,  has  no  meaning  at  all.  For  no  question 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country  can  possibly 
eome  before  Parliament,  with  respect  to  which  there  will  not  be  as  wide  a 
diflereoce  between  Christians  as  there  can  be  between  any  Christian  and 
any  Jew. 

In  fact,  the  Jews  are  not  now  excluded  from  political  power.  They 
posaesa  it;  and  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  property,  they 
must  possess  it.  The  distinction  which  is  sometimes  made  between  civil 
privilegea  and  political  power,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Pri- 
vileges are  power.  Civil  and  political  are  synonymous  words, — the  one 
derived  from  the  Latin,  the  other  from  the  Greek.  Nor  is  this  mere  verbal 
4|ttbbliag.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see 
Ibat  the  things  are  inseparable,  or  rather  identical. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  a  judge  in  a  Christian  country,  would  be  most 
sbocUog.  But  he  may  be  a  juryman.  He  may  try  issues  of  fact;  and 
BO  barm  is  done.  But  if  ho  should  be  suffered  to  try  issues  of  law,  there 
m  an  end  of  the  constitution.  He  may  sit  in  a  box  plainly  dressed,  and 
nsliim  verdicts.  But  that  he  should  sit  on  the  bench  in  a  black  gown  and 
white  wig,  and  grant  new  trials,  would  be  an  abomination  not  to  be 
UMMighl  of  among  baptized  people.  The  distinction  is  certainly  most 
i^iiksophical. 

What  power  in  civilised  society  is  so  great  as  that  of  the  creditor  over 
ibe  debtor?    If  we  lake  this  away  from  the  Jew,  we  take  away  from  t)i(R 
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the  securiiy  of  his  property.   If  we  leave  it  to  him,  we  le^ve  to  him  a  power 
more  despolio  by  far  Ihan  that  of  the  King  and  all  his^abinet 

It  would  be  impious  to  let  a  Jew  sit  in  Parliament.  But  a  Jew  may  make 
money,  and  money  may  make  members  of  Parliament.  Galton  and  Old 
^rum  may  he  the  properly  of  a  Hebrew.  An  elector  of  Penrhyn  will  lake 
ten  pounds  from  Shylock  rathar  than  nine  pounds  nineteen  shilUngs  and 
eleven-pence  three  farthings  from  Antonio.  To  this  no  objection  is  made. 
That  a  Jew  should  possess  ^e  substance  of  legislative  power,  that  he  should 
command  eight  votes  on  every  division,  as  if  he  were  the  great  Dake  of 
T^ewcastle  himself,  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  But  that  he  should  pass  liie 
bar,  and  sit  down  on  those  mysterious  cushions  of  green  leather ;  thai  he 
should  cry  "  hear'*  and  "order,"  and  talk  about  being  on  his  legs,  and 
being,  for  one,  free  to  say  this,  and  to  say  that,  would  be  a  profanation 
si^ficient  to  bring  ruin  on  the  country. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  privy-councillor  to  a  Christian  king,  would  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  the  nation .  But  the  Jew  may  govern  the  money  market. 
and  the  money  market  may  govern  the  world.  The  nrinister  may  be  in 
doubt  as  to  his  scheme  of  finance  till  he  has  been  closeted  with  the  Jev. 
A  congress  oS  sovereigns  may  be  forced  to  summon  the  Jew  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  scrawl  of  the  Jew  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  paper  may  be 
worth  more  than  the  royal  word  of  three  kings,  or  the  national  faith  o( 
three  new  American  republics.  But  that  he  should  put  Right  Honourable 
before  his  name,  would  be  the  most  fri^tful  of  national  calamHies. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  our  politicians  reasoned  about  the  Irish 
Catholics.  The  Catholics  ought  to  have  no  political  power.  The  sna  of 
Gngland  is  set  for  ever,  if  they  exercise  political  power.  Give  them  evefy 
thing  else ;  but  keep  political  power  from  them.  These  wise  men  did  not 
see, -that  when  every  thing  else  had  been  given,  political  power  had  been 
given.  They  continued  to  repeat  their  cuckoo  song,  when  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  whether  Cathohcs  should  have  political  power  or  not;  when  a 
Catholic  Association  bearded  the  Parliament,  when  a  Catholic  agitatorexer- 
eised  infinitely  more  authority  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  political  power,  it 
must  be  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  our  ancestors  treated  them — \0  marder 
them,  and  banish  them,  and  rob  them.  For  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way 
alone,  can  we  really  deprive  them  of  political  power.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  course,  we  may  take  away  the  shadow,  but  we  must  leave  them  the  sub- 
tance.  We  may  do  enough  to  pain  and  irritate  them ;  but  we  shall  not  do 
enough  to  secure  owselves  from  danger,  if  danger  really  exists.  Where 
wealth  is,  there  power  must  inevitably  be. 

The  English  Jews,  we  are  told,  are  not  Englishmen.  They  are  aseparaie 
people,  living  locally  in  this  island,  but  living  morally  and  politically  in  wm^ 
munion  with  their  brethren,  who  are  scattered  over  all  the  world.  An  ^H" 
iish  Jew  looks  on  a  Dutch  or  a  Portuguese  Jew  as  his  countryman,  and  on  an 
Enghsh  Christian  as  a  strainer.  This  want  of  patriotic  feeling,  it  is  said) 
renders  a  Jew  unfit  to  exercise  political  functions.  .  . 

The  argument  has  in  it  something  plausible ;  but  a  close  examinalioj 
shows  it  to  be  quite  unsound.  Even  if  the  alleged  facts  are  admitted,  stil 
the  Jews  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  preferred  their  sect  to  Ihwi 
country.  The  feeling  of  patriotism,  when  society  is  in  a  healthful  state 
springs  up,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  association,  in  the  minds  of  citiien 
who  know  that  they  owe  all  their  comforts  and  pleasures  to  the  bond  whici 
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unites  Uiem  in  one  commuoily .    But  under  partial  and  oppressive  govem- 
mentfl,  these  associations  cannot  acquire  that  strength  which  they  hare  in  a 
belter  state  of  things.    Men  are  compelled  to  seek  from  their  party  that  pro- 
tection which  they  ought  to  receiye  from  their  country,  and  they,  hy  a  na-> 
turai  consequence,  transfer  to  their  party  that  affection  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  felt  for  their  country.    The  Huguenots  of  France  called  in 
the  help  of  England  against  their  Catholic  kings.    The  Catholics  of  France 
called  in  the  helpof  Spain  against  a  Huguenotking.  Would  it  be  fair  to  infer, 
that  at  present  the  French  Protestants  would  wish  to  see  their  religion 
rendered  dominant  by  the  help  of  a  Prussian  or  English  army  ?    Surely  not. 
And  why  is  it,  that  they  are  not  willing,  as  they  formerly  were  willing,  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country  to  the  interests  of  their  religious  per- 
suasion ?    The  reason  is  obvious ; — ^because  they  were  persecuted  then,  and 
are  not  persecuted  now.  The  English  Puritans,  under  Charles  I.,  prevailed 
on  the  Scotch  to  invade  England.    Do  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  our  time 
wish  to  see  the  Church  put  down  by  an  invasion  of  foreign  Calvinists?    If 
not,  to  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  change  t  Surely  to  this, — that  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  far  better  treated  now  than  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
lury.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  public  men  that  England  ever  produced^ 
wereloclioed  to  take  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud  in  North  America^ 
Was  this  because  Presbyterians  are  incapable  of  loving  their  country? — 
But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  instances.    Nothing  is  so  offensive  to  a  man  who 
Ldows  any  thing  of  history,  or  of  human  nature,  as  to  hear  those  who  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government  accuse  any  sect  of  foreign  attachments.     IF 
there  be  any  proposition  universally  true  in  politics,  it  is  this,  that  foreign 
aitadunents  are  the  fruit  of  domestic  misrble.     It  has  always  been  the  trick 
of  bigots  to  make  their  subjects  miserable  at  home,  and  then  complain  that 
they  Took  for  relief  abroad ; — to  divide  society,  and  to  wonder  that  it  is  not 
united ; — to  govern  as  if  a  section  of  the  state  were  the  whole,  and  to  cen- 
sure the  other  sections  of  the  state  for  their  want  of  patriotic  spirit.    If  the 
Jew?  have  not  felt  towards  England  like  children ,  it  is  because  she  has  treated 
them  like  a  step-mother.    There  is  no  feeling  which  more  certainly  deve- 
lops itself  ID  the  minds  of  men  living  under  tolerably  good  government,  than 
the  feeling  of  patriotism.   Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  never  was 
any  nation,  or  any  large  portion  of  any  nation,  not  cruelly  oppressed,  which 
was  wholly  destitute  of  that  feeling.   To  make  it  therefore  ground  of  accu- 
lation  against  a  class  of  men,  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar 
ieserdemain  of  sophistry.   It  is  the  logic  which  the  wolf  employs  against  the 
lamb.     It  is  to  accuse  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the  source.    It 
a  to  pot  the  effect  before  the  cause.   It  is  to  vindicate  oppression,  by  pointing 
at  the  depravation  which  oppression  has  produced. 

If  the  English  Jews  really  felt  a  deadly  hatred  to  England — ^if  the  weekly 
prayer  of  their  synagogues  were,  that  all  the  curses  denounced  by  Ezekiel 
«•  Tyre  and  Egypt,  m^ht  fall  on  London ;  if  in  their  solemn  feasts,  they 
called  down  blessings  on  those  who  should  dash  our  children  to  pieces  on 
the  stones,  still,  we  say,  their  hatred  to  their  countrymen  would  not  be 
aiore  intense  than  that  which  sects  of  Christians  have  often  borne  to  each 
•»lher.  But,  in  fact,  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  is  not  such.  It  is  precisely 
^■hat,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  we  should  expect  it  to  be. 
They  are  treated  far  belter  than  the  French  Protestants  were  treated  in  the 
Miteeoth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  or  than  our  Puritans  were  treated  in 
^be  time  of  Laud.     They,  therefore,  have  no  rancour  against  the  gov(Mrn- 
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ment  or  against  their  couDtrymen.  tt  will  not  be  denied  that  they  are  far 
better  affected  to  the  state  than  the  followers  of  CoHgni  or  Vane.  But  they 
are  not  so  well  treated  as  the  dissenting  sects  of  Christians  are  now  treated 
in  England ;  and,  on  this  account,  and,  we  firmly  believe,  on  this  account 
alone,  they  have  a  more  exclusive  spirit.  Till  we  have  carried  the  experi- 
ment farther,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  made 
Englishmen  altogether.  The  tyrant  who  punished  their  fathers  for  not 
making  bricks  without  straw,  was  not  more  unreasonable  than  the  statesmen 
who  treat  them  as  aliens,  and  abuse  them  for  not  entertaining  all  the  feel- 
ings of  natives. 

Rulers  must  not  be  suffered  thus  to  absolve  themselves  of  their  solemn 
responsibility.  It  does  not  lie  in  tlieir  mouths  to  say  that  a  sect  is  not  pa- 
triotic :  it  is  their  business  to  make  it  patriotic.  History  and  reason  clearly 
indicate  the  means.  The  English  Jews  are ,  as  far  as  we  cap  see,  precisely 
what  our  government  has  made  them.  They  are  precisely  what  any  seel, 
'—what  any  class  of  men  selected  on  any  principle  from  the  community, 
and  treated  as  they  have  been  treated, — would  have  been.  If  all  the  red- 
haired  people  in  Europe  had,  for  centuries,  been  outraged  and  oppressed, 
banished  from  this  place,  imprisoned  in  that,  deprived  of  their  money,  de- 
prived of  their  teeth,  convicted  of  the  most  improbable  crimes  on  the 
feeblest  evidence,  dragged  at  horses'  tails,  hanged,  tortured,  burned  ali^^, 
— if,  when  manners  became  milder,  they  had  still  remained  subject  to  de- 
basing restrictions,  and  exposed  to  vulgar  insults,  locked  up  in  particular 
streets,  in  some  countries,  pelted  and  ducked  by  the  rabble  in  others,  ex- 
cluded every  where  from  magistracies  and  honours, — what  would  be  the 
patriotism  of  gentlemen  with  red  hair?  And  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  proposition  were  made  for  admitting  red-haired  men  to  office,-  how  strik- 
ing a  speech  might  an  eloquent  admirer  of  our  old  institutions  deliver  against 
so  revolutionary  a  measure!  ''These  men,"  he  might  say,  ''scarcely 
consider  themselves  as  Englishmen.  They  think  a  red-haired  Frenchman 
or  a  red-haired  German  more  closely  connected  with  them  than  a  man 
with  brown  hair  born  in  their  own  parish.  If  a  foreign  sovereign  patronises 
red  hair,  they  love  him  better  than  their  own  native  king.  They  are  not 
Englishmen — ^they  cannot  be  Englishmen — nature  has  forbidden  it— ex- 
perience proves  it  to  be  impossible.  Right  to  political  power  they  have 
none ;  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  political  power.  Let  them  enjoy  personal 
security ;  let  their  property  be  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  But  if 
they  ask  for  leave  to  exercise  power  over  a  community  of  which  they  are 
only  half  members, — a  community,  the  constitution  of  which  is  essentially 
dark-haired, — let  us  answer  them  in  the  words  of  our  wise  ancestors, 
Nolumus  leges  JinglitB  muiari," 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  own  country  ^  and  the  whole  nation  looks  forward  to  that  restoration. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  so  deeply  interested  as  others  in  the  prosperity  of 
England.  It  is  not  their  home,  but  merely  the  place  of  their  sojourn,-- 
the  house  of  their  bondage.  This  argument  first  appeared,  we  think,  in 
the  Times  newspaper,  and  has  attracted  a  degree  of  attention  proportioned 
rather  to  the  general  talent  with  which  that  journal  is  conducted  than  to  its 
own  intrinsic  force.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  sophisms,  by  which  the  most 
hateful  persecutions  may  easily  be  justified.  To  charge  men  with  practical 
consequences  which  they  themselves  deny,  is  disingenuous  in  controversy. 
— it  is  atrocious  in  government.     The  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  the 
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opinion  of  many  people,  tends  to  make  those  who  hold  it  utterly  immoral. 
And  certainly  It  would  seem  that  a  man  who  believes  his  eternal  destiny  to 
be  already  irrevocably  tixcd,  is  likely  to  indulge  his  passions  without  re- 
straint, and  to  neglect  his  religious  duties.  If  he  is  an  heir  of  wraUi,  his 
exertions  must  be  unavailing.  If  he  is  pre-ordained  to  life,  they  must  be 
superfluous.  But  would  it  be  wise  to  punish  every  man  who  holds  to  higher 
doctrines  of  CaWinism,  as  if  he  had  actually  committed  all  those  crimes 
which  we  know  some  of  the  German  anabaptists  to  have  committed  ?  As- 
suredly not.  The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  there  are  many  Calvinists  as 
moral  in  their  conduct  as  any  Arminian,  and  many  Arminians  as  loose  as 
any  Calvinist. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  reason  from  the  opinions  which  a  man  pro- 
fesses, tohb  feelings  and  his  actions;  and,  in  fact,  no  person  is  ever  such  a 
fool  as  to  reason  thus,  except  when  he  wants  a  pretext  for  persecuting  his 
neighbours.  A  Christian  is  commanded,  under  the  strongest  sanctions,  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Yet  to  how  many  of  the  twenty  millions  of 
professing  Christians  in  these  islands  would  any  man  in  his  senses  lend  a 
thousand  pounds  without  security  ?  A  man  who  should  act,  for  one  day, 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  people  about  him  were  influenced  by  the 
rel^on  which  they  professed,  would  find  himself  ruined  before  night :  and 
no  man  erer  does  act  on  that  supposition,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  in  borrowing,  in  lending,  in  buying,  or  in  selling.  But  when  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures  are  to  be  -oppressed,  the  case  is  dtflerent.  Then  we 
represent  those  motives  which  we  know  to  be  so  feeble  for  good  as  omni- 
potent for  evil.  Then  we  lay  to  the  charge  of  our  victims  all  the  vices  and 
ibllicato  which  their  doctrines,  however  remotely,  seem  to  tend.  We  forget 
that  Uie  same  weakness,  the  same  laxity,  the  same  disposition  to  prefer  the 
present  to  the  future,  which  make  men  worse  than  a  good  religion,  make 
ihem  better  than  a  bad  one. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors  reasoned,  and  that  some  people  in 
oar  own  time  stf II  reason,  about  the  Catholics.  A  Papist  believes  himself 
bound  in  duty  in  obey  the  pope.  The  pope  has  issued  a  bull  deposing 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  therefore  every  Papist  will  treat  her  grace  as  an  usurper; 
therefore  every  Papist  is  a  traitor ;  therefore  every  Papist  ought  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  To  this  logic  we  owe  some  of  the  most 
hateful  laws  that  ever  disgraced  our  history.  Surely  the  answer  lies  on  the 
surface.  The  Church  of  Rome  may  have  commanded  these  men  to  treat 
the  queen  as  an  usurper.  But  she  has  commanded  them  to  do  many  things 
whic^  they  have  never  done.  She  enjoins  the  priests  to  observe  strict 
purity.  You  are  always  taunting  them  with  their  licentiousness.  She 
commands  all  her  followers  to  fast  often,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  to 
take  DO  interest  for  money,  to  fight  no  duels,  to  see  no  plays.  Do  they 
obey  these  injunctions?  If  it  be  the  fact,  that  very  few  of  them  strictly 
ohsenre  her  precepts  when  her  precepts  are  opposed  to  theit  passions  and 
iatcKits,  may  not  loyalty,  may  not  humanity,  may  not  the  love  of  ease, 
nay  iiotthefearofdeath,be  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  executing  those 
wicked  orders  which  she  has  issued  against  the  sovereign  of  England  ?  When 
we  know  that  many  of  these  people  do  not  care  enough  for  their  religion  to 
9>  without  beet  on  a  Friday  for  it,  why  should  we  think  that  they  will  run 
the  risk  of  being  radicd  and  hanged  for  it? 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the  Jews,   as  our  bthers  reasoned 
about  the  Papists.    The  law  which  is  inscribed  on  the  walls  o(  the  syna^ 
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gogoes  prohibits  covetousDess.  But  it  we  were  to  say  that  a  Jew  mortgaget 
would  not  foreclose  because  God  had  commanded  him  not  to  covet  his 
neighbour's  house,  every  body  would  think  us  out  of  our  wits.  Yel  ii 
passes  for  an  argument  to  say,  that  a  Jew  will  take  no  interest  in  the  pro&- 

Crity  of  the-country  in  which  he  lives, — that  he  will  not  care  how  badiu 
ws  and  police  may  be,  how  heavily  it  may  bo  taxed,  how  often  it  may  be 
conquered  and  given  up  to  spoil, — because  God  has  pronouDoed,  thai  hy 
some  unknown  means,  and  at  some  undetermined  time,  perhaps  a  tliousaod 
years  hence,  the  Jews  shall  migrate  to  Palestine.  Is  not  this  the  most 
profound  ignorance  of  human  nature  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  what  is  remote 
and  indefinite  atlecls  men  far  less  than  what  is  near  and  certain?  Besides, 
the  argument  applies  to  Christians  as  strongly  as  to  Jews.  The  Christian 
believes,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  that  at  some  future  period  the  present  order  of 
things  will  come  to  an  end.  Nay,  many  Christians  believe  that  the  Messiah 
will  shortly  establish  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  reign  visibly  over  all  its 
inhabitants.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not,  we  shall  not  ben*. 
enquire.  The  number  of  people  who  hold  it  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  Jews  residing  in  England.  Many  of  those  who  hold  it  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rank,  wealth,  and  talent.  It  is  preached  from  pulpits,  both 
of  the  Scottish  and  of  the  English  Church.  Noblemen  and  members  ot 
Parliament  have  written  in  defence  of  it.  Now,  wherein  does  this  doctrioo 
differ,  as  far  as  its  political  tendency  is  concerned,  from  the  doctrine  of  lb(t 
Jews?  If  a  Jew  is  unfit  to  legislate  for  us,  because  he  believes  that  he  or 
his  remote  descendants  will  be  removed  to  Palestine,  can  we  safely  opeo  Ibv 
House  of  Commons  to  a  fifth-monarchy  man,  who  expects  that,  before 
this  generation  shall  pass  away,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  divine  empire  t 

Does  a  Jew  engage  less  eagerly  than  a  Christian  in  any  competition  which 
the  law  leaves  open  to  him  ?  Is  he  less  active  and  regular  in  business  than 
his  neighbours?  Does  he  furnish  his  house  meanly,  because  he  is  a  pilgrim 
and  sojourner  in  the  land  ?  Does  the  expectation  of  being  restored  to  the 
country  of  his  fathers  render  him  insensible  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  Slock 
Exchange  ?  Does  he,  in  arranging  his  private  affairs,  ever  take  into  tho 
account  the  chance  of  his  returning  to  Palestine?  If  not,  why  are  we  to 
suppose  that  feeling}  which  never  influence  his  dealings  as  a  merchant,  or 
his  dispositions  as  a  testator,  will  aquire  a  boundless  influence  over  him  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  a  magistrate  or  a  legislator? 

'There  is  another  argument  which  •we  would  not  willingly  treat  with 
levity,  and  which  yet  we  scarcely  know  how  to  treat  seriously.  The  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  said,  are  full  of  terrible  denunciations  against  the  Jews.  It  is 
foretold,  that  they  are  to  be  wanderers.  Is  it,  then,  right  to  give  th«Hna 
home?  It  is  foretold,  that  they  are  to  be  oppressed.  Can  we  with  pro* 
priety  suffer  them  to  be  rulers?  To  admit  them  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  is 
manifestly  to  insult  the  Divine  oracles. 

We  allow,  that  to  falsify  a  prophecy  inspired  by  Divine  Wisdom  would 
be  a  most  atrocious  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a  happy  circumstance  for  our 
frail  species,  that  it  is  a  crime  which  no  man  can  possibly  comnMt.  If  v< 
admit  the  Jews  to  seats  in  Parliament,  wo  shall,  by  so  doing,  prove  thai 
the  prophecies  in  question,  whatever  they  may  mean,  do  not  mean  that  tlie 
Jews  shall  be  excluded  from  Parliament. 

In  fact,  it  is  already  clear,  that  the  prophecies  do  not  bear  the  meaning 
put  upon  them  by  the  respectable  persons  whom  we  are  now  answering^ 
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lo  Fraiioe,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Jews  are  already  admitted  to  alt 
the  ris^ts  of  citizens.  A  prophecy,  therefore,  which  should  mean«  that  the 
Jews  would  neyer,  during  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  be  admitted  to  alt 
therightsof  citizens  in  the  places  of  their  sojourn,  would  be  a  false  pro- 
phecy.   This,  therefore,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture^^ 

But  we  protest  altogether  against  the  practice  oi  confounding  prophecy 
withr  precept, — of  setting  up  predictions  which  are  often  obscure  against  a 
morality  which  is  Always  clear.  If  actions  are  to  be  considered  as  just  and 
good  merely  because  they  have  been  predicted,  what  action  was  ever  more 
Undable  than  that  crime  which  our  bigots  are  now,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
ceotnries,  urging  us  to  avenge  on  the  Jews, — that  crime  which  made  the 
earth  shake,  and  blotted  out  the  sun  from  heaven?  The  same  reasoning 
which  is  DOW  employed  to  vindicate  the  disabilities  imposed  on  our  Hebrew 
countrymen  will  equally  vindicate  the  kiss  of  Judas  and  the  judgment  of 
KUle.  **  The  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him ;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed."  And  woe  to  those  who,  in 
any  age  or  in  any  country,  disobey  his  t>enevolent  commands  under  pretence 
of  accomplishing  his  predictions !  If  this  argument  justifies  the  laws  now 
exBting  against  the  Jews,  it  justifies  equally  all  the  cruelties  which  have  ever 
been  committed  against  them, — the  sweeping  edicts  of  banishment  and 
coofiscatioD,  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  slow  fire.  How  can  we  excuse 
oarselves  for  leaving  property  to  people  who  are  to  ''serve  their  enemies  in 
hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things," — for 
giving  protection  to  the  persons  of  tiiose  who  are  to  "  fear  day  and  night, 
and  to  baye  none  assurance  of  their  life," — for  not  seizing  on  the  children 
oCmea  whose  "sons  and  daughters  are  to  be  given  unto  another  people  ?" 

We  have  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  Him  who  commanded  us  to  love 
our  neig^iboar  as  oarselves,  and  who,  when  He  was  called  upon  to  explain 
what  He  meant  by  a  nei^bour,  selected  as  an  example  a  heretic  and  an 
aiien.  Last  year,  we  remember,  it  was  represented  by  a  pious  writer  in  the 
mMkm  Bull  newspaper,  and  by  some  other  equally  fervid  Christians,  as  a 
laoDstroos  indecency,  that  the  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews  should  be 
bmoglil  forward  in  Passion  week.  One  of  these  humourists  ironically 
reooomiended,  that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Good  Friday.  We 
diould  haye  had  no  objection ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  day  could  be  com- 
meinoraled  in  a  more  worthy  manner.  We  know  of  no  day  fitter  for  ter- 
minating long  hostilities,  and  repairing  cruel  wrongs,  than  the  day  on  which 
the  reU^km  of  mercy  was  founded.  We  know  of  no  day  fitter  for  blotting 
oot  from  the  statute  book  the  last  traces  of  intolerance,  than  the  day  on 
which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  produced  the  foulest  of  all  judicial  murders ; 
the  day  on  whidi  the  list  of  the  victims  ef  intolerance — that  noble  list  in 
which  Socrates  and  more  are  enrolled*-was  glorified  by  a  yet  more  awful 
and  ssnoptd  name.* 

Thb  uauMwenble  Tiodication  of  the  right«  of  the  Jews  hai  been  attributed  to  the  ReT. 
^with,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  talented  contributors  to  the  B.  Re?iew.  It  is  ijcarcely 
to  mHCake  his  chwe  and  Yigonnis  reesonioff,  his  forcible  appeals  to  the  uodemtandiiig,  his 
iliistracioiia,  and  ths  ennigiog  peculiarities  of  his  stile.  The  oraament  of  a  church, 
judsters  have  not  been  aiwajs  conspicuous  for  their  desire  to  extend  those  priyilegcs  to 
_  vhieh  they  cteim  for  tbemselTes,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  ReT.  Sidney  Soiitb,  that, 
at  a  pcQod  when  a  criaginn^  senrility  to  the  reigning  authorities,  and  an  open  approval  of  intoleniur 
«fid  MSMcatiog  biws,  would  have  led  to  ecclesiastical  power  and  preferment,  he  M-as  frund 
fcaffimg  aide  Iqr  side  with  the  champions  of  liberal  principles  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religtuu4 
Mhwyr. 
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THE  BOROUGH  SYSTEM  DEFENDED  BY  Mr.  WINDHAM  .-^HIS 
ARGUMENTS  ANSWERED.— EVILS  RESULTING  FROM  THE 
UNDUE  INFLUENCE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  ELECTIONS.-TBE 
DEFECTS  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAiSD. 
—THE  INCREASING  POWER  OF  THE  PEOPLE :— THE  AD- 
VANTAGES THAT  WOULD  RESULT  FROM  A  TIMELY  CON- 
CESSION TO  THEIR  WISHES,  AND  FROM  THE  ADOPTION 
OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.* 

We  do  not  often  detain  our  readers  with  an  examination  of  speeches 
delivered  in  Parliament ;  as,  even  where  there  seems  ground  to  rely  on  Ibar 
authenticity,  the  occasional,  the  popular,  and  the  controversial  tone  which 
they  naturally  assume,  seems  to  render  them  unfit  vehicles  for  general  aod 
comprehensive  discussion,  and  even  unfair  expmients  of  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  their  authors.  There  are  various  considerations,  however,  which 
induce  us  to  make  an  exception  of  the  little  tract  now  hefore  us. 

The  subject  is  Uie  great  and  perpetually  interesting  one  of  Refirm-^^ 
the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  which  that  term  can  p)fili(n»Jif 
bear  :•— not  parliamentary  reform  only,-«but  every  species  of  change,  io- 
novation,  or  attempt  at  improvement  in  our  political  system,  thai  can  be 
brought  about  intentionally,  and  by  legislaUve  authority.  It  is  nothiaglesa 
than  the  general  policy  of  all  such  attempts  that  is  discussed  in  the  work 
before  us; — and  discussed,  not  upon,  the  narrow  ground  of  the  bill  imme- 
diately in  question,  or  of  any  limited  or  temporary  consideradion  whaCever, 
— ^bnt  upon  general,  and  oftea  even  on  absUrast,  principles  of  nwal  and 
political  science. 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  subject  ;-*and^  second  only  to  them,  arc 
those  which  are  held  out  by  the  name  and  the  diaracter  of  the  author.  The 
little  piece  before  us  is  not  only  the  work  of  one  of  the  finest  geniuses  and 
most  honourable  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  but  it  is  almost  the  latest 
memorial  by  which  his  splendid  talents  and  manly  virtues  have  left  them- 
selves to  be  remembered.  The  age  which  has  witnessed  the  eclipse  of  the 
ancient  splendour  and  independence  of  Europe,  seems  also  to  be  thai  in 
which  the  Heroic  Race  of  England  is  doomed  to  become  extinct  and  I) 
perish.     The  mighty  minds  of  Burke  and  Fox,  and  Pitt  and  Nelson,  have 

♦  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  in  the  Honne  of  Commons,  May  26,  If  09,  ^^ 
Mr,  Curwfn'si  Bil',  "  for  hotter  Rrcuring  !ho  Indeocndcnce  and  Purify  of  ParltfimenC,  by  pn Teutons 
the  procuring  or  obiainmg  of  Seats  by  corrupt  rmcticeH.*'  tendon,  1810. — Vol.  xvii.  iMge  ^^ 
February,  1811. 
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been  withdrawD,  m  our  owa  times,  from  the  degraded  scene  of  our  affairs; 
and  almost  Uie  last  star  in  that  great  constellation  set  at  the  death  of  Hr. 
Windham ; — a  death  which  has  deprived  his  country  of  its  most  perfect 
model  of  a  Cfentleman,  and  left  (fiends  and  enemies  to  deplore  that  generous 
and  romantic  gallantry  offering,  which  gave  a  certain  chivalrous  elevation 
to  all  his  views  and  actions; — those  beautiful  accomplishments  which  em- 
bellished the  whole  society  in  which  he  lived,— that  fine  and  graceful  wit, 
which  fascinated  those  who  were  most  adverse  to  his  principles,  and  bound, 
as  with  a  spell,  the  very  men  who  were  most  aware  of  its  seductions, — ^that 
hi^k-lempeTed  honour  and  unsullied  purity  which  were  never  questioned 
even  hy  the  calumniating  zealots  of  reform,  and  emerged  unspotted  even 
froai  their  monstrous  alliance  with  the  creatures  of  corruption.    A  better 
opportunity,  we  hope,  will  soon  arise,  for  attempting  to  delineate  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  this  extraordinary  person.     But  it  is  not  without  its 
use,  even  at  present,  to  dwell  a  little  upon  some  of  its  most  singular  fea- 
tures,—<»  the  strange  opposition  which  seemed  occasionally  to  subsist  be- 
tween his  genius  and  his  opinions— his  principles  and  his  prejudices.    It  is 
an  met^  indeed,  of  essential  justice  to  the  public,  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
any  errors  that  may  have  been  spread  abroad  under  tfie  sanction  of  that 
respected  name ; — ^to  prescribe  bounds  to  an  admiration,  which  can  only  be 
carried  to  excess  when  it  confounds  his  character  and  his  accomplishments 
with  his  tenets ; — and,  above  all,  to  unmask  the  mean  arts  of  those  priests 
of  corruption,  who  would  trick  out  their  idol  in  his  mantle,  and  shield 
themsehres  behind  Ihe  authority  of  one,  who  was  not  their  bitterest  enemy 
only  because  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  their  iniquities, — who, 
of  ik\  ttie  men  that  ever  lived  in  the  world  of  politics,  viewed  puUic  pro- 
fligacy, and  every  sort  of  baseness,  widi  the  greatest  loathing  and  abhor- 


Suob  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  venture  to  discuss  the  tract  now  before 
us ;  containing,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  internal  evidence, 
as  well  as  from  the  various  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  a  very  accurate 
report  of  one  of  Mr.  Windham's  latest  and  most  celebrated  speeches. 
Indeed,  we  apprehend,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  corrected  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  wrote  it  almost  entirely  himself,  from  recent  recollection, 
assisted  by  the  very  scanty  notes  of  the  newspaper  roporters,— a  circum- 
most  fortunate  in  every  respect, — ^both  because  we  have  thereby 
an  authentic  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  so  great  a  speaker,  on  a 
aobfcct  every  way  worthy  of  his  powers, — and  because  we  are  likewise  fur- 
nished with  a  full  statement,  in  the  words  chosen  by  himself,  of  the  argu- 
ments which  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  reform  could  urge  against  it,  in 
the  most  general  form  of  that  important  question. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  discuss  at  large  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Curwen,  it  is  yet  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  this  speech,  that 
we  should  give  some  little  account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  that  cele- 
brated measure.  The  sale  of  seats  in  Parliament,  which  had  long  been  a 
matter  of  universal  notoriety, — which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  reforming  period  of 
his  life,  had  denounced,  both  in  speeches  and  resolutions,  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms,— which  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had  com- 
pany] to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  traffic,— had  been  forced  upon  public 
observation,  in  a  more  specific  form,  in  the  course  of  some  discussions  in 
Ihe  House  of  Ck>mmons  during  the  session  before  the  last ;  for  it  was  then 
distiortly  admitted  and  avowed,  by  different  parliamentary  leaders,  and  by 
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persons  actually  in  the  highest  offices,  as  well  as  by  others  who  had  fof' 
merly  filled  them.  Two  cabinet  ministers  were  indeed  proved  to  have  en^ 
gaged  in  some  bargains  of  this  description;  and  neither  they  nor  their 
friends  made  any  attempts  to  deny  the  charge.  The  matter  was  treated 
as  if  they  had  been  accused  of  occasionally  drinking  to  excess,  or  ofusiog 
certain  profane  expletives  in  their  conversation, — acts,  in  themselves,  do 
doubt  reprehensible,  and  one  of  them  even  forbidden  by  the  Divine  law,  as 
well  as  punishable  by  our  own ;  but  yet,  so  commonly  practised  by  per- 
sons of  a  certain  rank,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  so  indifferent  to  (he 
public  welfare,  that  few  men,  when  accused  of  them,  would  think  itneces^ 
sary  to  make  any  defence.  The  individuals  in  question,  therefore,  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying  nothing ;  and  the  House  of  Conunons,  with- 
out exactly  countenancing  the  practices,  and  indeed  expressing,  though  very 
gently,  a  verbal  and  decent  disapprobation,  determined,  by  its  vote,  that 
no  one  could  be  punished,  or  even  formally  censured,  for  what  everybody 
knew  was  constantly  going  on, — and  all  who  had  the  means  or  the  occasioo 
were  understood  to  have  practised. 

The  decision,  however,  gave  offence  to  a  great  many  persons  of  sound 
constitutional  views ;  and  while  they  regretted  that  such  an  apparent  sanction 
should  have  been  extended  to  acts  highly  improper  in  themselves, — and  not 
the  less  dangerous  for  being  so  universal  ,-^they  considered  the  danger  to  be 
materially,  increased,  by  the  open  and  undisguised  shape  which  it  now 
assumed, — and  thought  it  clear,  that  the  acts  became  infinitely  more  per- 
nicious, when  thus  avowed  and  defended.  Some  legislative  provision, 
therefore,  they  imagined,  was  called  for,  in  order  at  once  to  declare  the 
criminality  of  proceedings,  upon  the  precise  character  of  which,  the  recent 
decision  had  thrown,  or  seemed  to  throw,  so  much  doubt;  and  to  protect, 
or  restore,  the  purity  of  our  representation,  in  so  far  as  it  was  impaired  by 
transactions  of  that  nature.  Mr.  Curwen's  bill,  accordingly,  was  introduced 
with  these  views,  and  met,  at  first,  with  the  general  support  of  the  persons 
alluded  to ;  for  it  went  directly  to  the  evil  complained  of,  prohibiting  the 
prrchase  and  sale  of  seats  under  severe  penalities ;  rendering  it  no  easy 
matter  to  elude  the  prohibition ; — and  superadding  t)ie  oath  of  the  repre- 
sentative, with  respect  to  the  mode  of  his  introduction  into  Parliaments- 
accompanied  by  the  usual  guards  against  perjury. 

The  ministers  perceived  the  general  favour  which  this  bill  was  gaining; 
and  were  likewise,  it  may 'be  presumed,  alarmed,  in  no  small  degree,  by 
the  manly  and  constitutional  language  which  the  occasion  called  forth  from 
the  speaker.  It  was  difficult,  however,  directly  to  justify  the  practice  in 
question,  when  actually  brought  into  discussion ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means 
their  intention  seriously  to  declare  war  against  it,  they  seem  to  have  thou^t 
it  the  most  skilful  policy  merely  not  to  defend,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  **  hint 
a  blame," — ^to  discountenance,  or  rather  to  show  that  Parliament  did  not 
countenance,  the  sale  of  seats, — ^to  leave  the  matter,  in  short,  as  if  no  one 
had  brought  it  forward, — to  do  away  the  unpleasant  recollections  of  (he 
Session,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  and,  by  a  kind  of  act  of  oblivion, 
to  restore  things  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained  had  the 
question  never  been  agitata,  and  Uie  conduct  of  the  two  ministers,  much 
as  it  might  have  been  known,  had  never  been  formally  mentioned.  I'pon 
this  principle,  accordingly,  those  experienced  tacticians  proceeded.  They 
-yidded,  at  first,  to  the  sense  of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  and  allowed 
Mr.  Curwen's  bill  to  proceed.    But  they  did  more;— they  took  rather  loo 
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kiod  a  partJo  its  progress,  and  altered  it  so  completely  by  ' '  atnendmenis, " 
that  it  was  absolutely  changed  at  nursing ;  and  all  men  marvelled  how  the 
real  parent  continued  to  own  it.  Indeed,  H  was  so  very  a  changeling,  that 
he  could  not  find  a  feature  whereby  to  recognize  it ;  and  there  were  not 
waotjog  those  who  observed,  that  he  seemed  so  resoNcd  to  have  a  bHl  of 
some  kind,  as  not  to  t>e  very  anxious  what  it  was  like, — just  as  ancient 
husbands,  who  long  for  heirs,  are  oftentimes  not  very  curious  in  ascertaining 
the  pedigree  of  their  children.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bill,  m  amended, 
was  opposed  by  almost  all  its  original  supporters, — and  pushed  through  by 
Mr.  Curwen,  with  the  strenuous  assistance  of  its  fosterfathers  of  the 
treasury. 

On  the  merits  of  this  law,  as  it  finally  stood",  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make 
any  general  observation ;  but  there  is  one  objection,  which  enters  too  deeply 
into  the  principle  of  alF  such  prohibitory  enactments,  not  to  be  entitled  to 
somesbare  of  our  attention,  even  in  a  general  and  argumentative  discussion ; 
and  this  is,  that  unless  very  cautiously  framed,  they  run  the  risk  of  aggra- 
vatiog,  instead  of  removing,  the  disorder,  and  making  the  King's  ministers 
the  sofe  agents  of  corruption,  and  the  court  party  the  sole  gainers  by  it, — 
instead  of  adding  strength  to  the  country,  by  putting  down  corruption 
altogether.  To  perceive  the  extent  of  this  hazard,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cott^dera  little  bow  the  fact  stands.  At  present,  seats  are  exchanged  for 
various  equivalents ;— some  for  money,  others  for  preferment,  others  for 
titles.  Take  away  the  currency  of'  Eioney  in  this  market,  and' the  seats 
most  either  be  giren  away  for  nothing,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  oiher 
eqni^ralentS'— places,  honours,  etc. ;  and,  as  theee  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministeis,  to  the  ministers  must  all  the  seats  be  sold,  which  shall  not  be 
giren  away  out  of  mere  love  and  favour.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  prevent  this 
traffic;  for  it  will  be  forced,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  itself,  into  a  shape 
titatfflQBt  ehide  all  the  laws  in  the  statute-book.  A  nobleman,  having  the 
disposal  of  a  borough,  can  qo  longer  either  give  his  seats  to  rich  men  of  in- 
dependtot  principles,  who  pay  a  price,  or  to  the  treasury  for  a  certain 
stipalaled  reward  in  jobs,  titlto,  orplaces ;  hut  he  can  always  put  in  creatures 
of  the  courts  or  creatures  of  his  own,  who  will  vote  as  the  minister  directs  ; 
and  the  minister,  havinghis  eyes  and  ears  about  him ,  must  perceive  how  much 
he  owes  this  noble  friend ;  so  that  he  will  probably  give  him  what  he  asks,  or 
rather  a  part  of  what  he  is  always  asking ;  and,  if  he  does  not,  a  significant 
hint  may  refk-esh  his  memory.  No  statute  can  reach  such  an  understanding ; 
imf  thus  the  rigorous  prevention  of  sale  will  only  throw  so  many  more  votes 
into  the  hands  of  government.  A  few  seats,  hitherto  sold  to  opposition  mem- 
1^,  may  be  given  to  the  same  persons  for  nothing ;  but,  whoever  used  to 
<fcrrve  a  revenue  from  this  traflSc,  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  content  to 
ncnfioe,  must  either  go  to  the  treasury  with  his  wares,  or,  if  he  is  too  in- 
dependent to  do  such  a  thing,  he  must  dispose  of  his  borough  interest 
(whieh,  arising  from  property,  must  be  saleable,  in  spite  of  any  law  that 
can  be  made  touching  elections),  and  the  purchaser  will  then  drive  the 
hafgain  with  government.  In  short,  government  will  be  the  only  merchant, 
Me  ottier  having  any  of  the  coin  which  goes  in  this  market ;  and ,  of  course, 
it  will  enjoy  a  monopoly. 

We  confess,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  deserve  great  at- 
taitioD.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  how  the  original  measure  can  be 
defended  against  such  an  argument.  It  was  repeatedly  urged,  and  with 
modi  ability,  even  vrhen  the  bill  h»A  roceiyed  so  many  alterations  that  its 
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inefficacy  was  more  to  be  apprehended  than  any  mischief  it  could  create; 
and  a  motion  \yas  arclily  made»  and  eyen  pressed  to  a  division*  for  allering 
the  title  of  the  act,  and  calling  it  *'  An  act  for  the  better  securing  the  power 
'  of  the  Grown  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  by  vosling  in  the 
'  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  the  monopoly  of  seats  ia 
*  the  said  House."  Nor  were  the  worthy  persons,  who  introduced  the  bill, 
insensible  to  the  force  of  such  considerations.  They  admitted  the  measure 
to  be  exceptionable,  if  it  was  to  stand  single ;  but  they  offered  it  as  part  of  a 
system  of  laws  for  restoring  the  purity  of  elections ;  and  having,  in  the  Grst 
instance,  prc^iibited  the  sale  of  seats  by  borough-patrons,  they  proposed 
afterwards  to  take  steps  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  sale  ot  votes  at 
elections,  and  even  to  limit  the  numbers  of  rotten  boroughs,  by  a  genera! 
parliamentary  reform.  To  us,  we  will  own,  such  an  explanation  is  by  do 
means  a  satisiactory  answer.  For  we  desire  to  see  the  Parliament  reforiDdd, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  a  barrier  may  be  raised  against  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Crown  v  and,  to  begin  a  set  of  measures  leading  to  such  a 
reform,  with  one  which  goes  directly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  CrowD, 
seems  to  us  altogether  absurd  and  preposterous.  Nay,  though  it  may  be 
intended  to  follow  it  up  with  other  measures  of  an  opposite  complexion,  still 
the  evil  done  by  the  first  step  is  certain,  while  the  remedy  may  never  be 
administered.  The  measure  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  sure 
to  be  carried, — the  subsequent  plans  are  very  likely  to  be  rejected ;  so  that 
the  reformer  will  most  probably  find  himself  caught  in  a  trap,  as  it  were,  io 
rather  a  whimsical  situation ;  and  not  the  loss  whimsical,. that  the  trap  had 
been  of  his  own  making,  though  his  enemies  may  have  hdped  bim  to  lay 
tlie  bait. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  more  rational  view  of  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Curwen,  and  new-modelled,  in  an  unpreeedented  manner, 
by  the  King's  ministers.  But  it  was  by  no  means  u{K)n  grounds  (ike  this, 
that  Mr.  Windham,  its  most  powerful  antagonist  in  all  its  sta§^,  opposed  il 
He  boldly  denied  the  whole  assumptions,  whether  in  point  of  fact  or  of 
principle,  on  which  its  advocates  proceeded.  Without  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  inquire,  whether  the  bill  would  augment  or  restrain  the  power  o(  the 
Crown, — without  throwing  away  one  thought  upon  the  question  of  its  ef- 
ficacy or  futility, — ^he  denied  that  its  objects  were  justifiaJble, — maintained 
that  the  practices  which  it  struck  at  were  neither  criminal  nor  improper,— 
and  then  urged  his  general  and  unqualified  objections  against  every  thing 
which  related  to  parliamentary  reform.  To  him  it  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  rejecting  the  bill,  to  show  that  it  was  nugatory;  for  the  more 
wide  it  went  of  its  mark,  it  was  in  his  eyes  the  more  harmless.  Neither 
was  it  any  argument  in  its  favour,  to  prove  that  seats  were  sold,  "  like  stalls 
in  a  cattle  market,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  reformers ;  for  he  held,  that 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  not.  Nor,  in  arguing  whether 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  so  disposed  of,  would  he  listen  to  such  topics 
as  we  have  been  touching,  and  weigh  the  effects  of  that  traffic  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Parliament ;  for  he  could  see  nothing  corrupt  in  such  bargains. 
He  found  no  reason  for  excluding  public  trusts  in  general  from  the  market. 
Men  might  discharge  the  duties  of  them,  after  obtaining  them  by  purchase, 
as  faithfully,  if  not  quite  so  ably,  as  if  they  took  them  by  a  higher  title;  and 
at  any  rate  other  trusts,  of  as  pure  a  nature  as  that  of  popular  representation, 
being  notoriously  matter  of  commerce,  he  could  not  discover  any  pretence 
for  drawing  the  line  here.     The  patronage  of  seats  being  an  iofluensc 
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arising  Irooi  property,  he  was  for  allowing  it  to  be  disposed  of  like  (he  other 
fruits  of  properly ;  and  then  came  the  sweeping  argument,  that  Ihe  con-^ 
stitution  la  good  enough-^the  House  of  Commons  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  its  objects ;  and  that,  as  there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  change  its 
strucdire,  so  there  is  a  positive  risk  in  seeking  unknown  results,  by  trying 
new  experiments  upon  it.  Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Windham, 
io  perfect  consistency,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  his  whole  political  creed,, 
opposed  the  measure  in  question;  and  such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  substance 
of  the  ^^eech  with  which  we  are  about  to  make  our  readers  more  minutely 
acquainted.  Even  from  the  preceding  short  summary  of  the  topics  which 
it  embraces,  may  be  perceived  how  distinctly  this  speech  is  marked  with  his 
characteristic  frankness  and  boldness, — his  fair  open  dealing  towards  his 
adversaries, — and  his  utter  contempt  of  consequences,  and,  anpong  others, 
of  the  dangets  of  misrepresentation,— his  carelessness  about  popular  opinion, 
or  rather  his  distrust  and  even  dislike  of  popularity. 

Mr.  Wiodiiam  sets  out  with  declaring  his  very  decided  opinioo,  that  the 

law  in  question  "  is  a  measure  ill-tiooed,  injudicious,  founded  upon  false 

views,  lalse  fiicls,  and  false  assumptions;  calculated  to  produce  no  good 

in  the  first  instanee,  and  liable  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  nwK 

chief  in  future/'    He  then  sets  himself  about  examining  the  fundamental 

adsumpUoD  upon  which  it  rests,  that  the  transactions  meant  to  l>e  prohibited 

are  in  tiiemselves  corrupt;  and  he  says,  '*  Let  us  open  the  pleadings  %  by 

stating  ilie  case."   But,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  proceeds  to  something  very 

different.     He/Nf/a  a  case,  and  one  so  very  favourable,  that  it  proves  little 

or  Doihing  eiiher  way.    He  supposes  a  most  respectable  person  to  have 

acquired  great  influence  io  a  borough  from  his  property,  his  connexions 

there,  and  Ihe  money  which  he  has  spent  lawfully  and  honourably, — as  in 

his  family  expenses, — in  purchases  of  hind  yielding  a  small  revenue,-— in 

tx^olesting  or  souring  the  franchises  of  the  electors ;  and  he  imagines  this 

^entJemaa  Io  ofler  the  minister  his  influence,  at  the  next  election,  in  favour 

of  a  friend  of  that  government,  '*  with  which  he  has  always  acted  in  and  out 

ol  office/'  beoiuse  he  has  "  believed  them,  in  his  conscience,"  the  fittest  of 

ministers.     He  wants  nothing  for  himself;  but  it  is  fair  that  he  should 

receive  a  certain  sum  "  towards  replacing,  in  part,*'  the  heavy  expenses  to 

which  he  lias  been  put  in  the  bir  and  lawful  ways  above  described.    The 

mioisier,  again,  has,  most  fortunately,  a  young  friend,  ''a  man  of  most 

extraordinary  promise,  with  his  whole  mind  turned  to  public  business,  and 

likely  Co  become,  in  time,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  supports  of 

Ihe  oMiotry."    As  such,  he  proposes  him  to  the  borough-patron;  and 

^eodires  to  engage,  that  the  young  man's  father  will  cheerfully  *'  advance 

the  sum  "  required.    *'  All  this,"  says  Mr.  Windham,  **  I  am  taught  to 

uadersland  is  grossly  corrupt,  much  in  the  same  way  as  any  act  of  pe- 

culatioo  or  embezzlement."    And  he  then  tries  to  find  with  which  of  the 

thnse  parlies  the  corrupt  or  criminal  intention  rests,  whether  with  the 

oinister,  the  seller,  or  the  buyer.   With  the  first,  however,  no  blame  can 

i^r,  except  in  as  tar  as  the  others  are  guilty.   He  only  acts  as  tlie  go-between, 

<nJ  brings  them  together.    He  can  only  be  criminal  in  so  far  as  they  meet 

f^r  some  improper  purpose :  he  therefore  asks  wherein  Iheir  guilt  consists? 

Now,  we  do  think  that  he  haspul  Ala  ewe — with  great  skill,  no  doubt. 


Where  a  tednicBl  alhiaoo  n  iateoded,  the  speaker  or  writer  should  be  somewhat  more  ac- 
'wmm .    *  Opcaiag  tlie  picadiogi,'*  is  oertainly  lilw  any  thing  rather  thaa  stating  the  case. 
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but  wilh  the  skill  of  an  advocate.  Ue  has  chosen  il  so,  and  thrown  in  such 
a  crowd  of  circumstances — some  essentially  varying  it  from  the  case  in 
hand,  all  of  them  tending  to  mislead  us  in  favour  of  the  transaction— that  it 
is  pretty  clear  we  cannot  safely  decide  the  question  on  his  showing.  He 
has  taken  an  instance  which  may  happen  once  in  a  hundred  tiroes;  and  the 
other  ninety  and  nine  may  be  so  very  bad,  as  to  justify  a  general  inference 
as  to  the  class  to  which  the  whole  hundred  belong,  and  of  consequence,  so 
very  bad  as  to  call  for  a  general  prohibition,  without  considering  this  one 
rare  instance,  or  making  any  exception  in  its  favour.  With  but  a  \ery 
small  share  of  the  ingenuity  that  distinguished  that  superior  person,  cases 
might  be  put  so  plausibly,  as  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  morality,  and 
undermine  the  whole  system  of  positive  law,  provided  only  that  we  agree  to 
take  those  cases  for  the  whole  scaffolding,  as  it  were,  of  out  reasoDiogs, 
and  not  go  beyond  their  limits.    Let  us  try.  / 

A  candidate  meets  one  of  his  electors,  who  tells  him  thit  their  political 
'  opinions  coii^cide  ;  that  he  believes  him,  in  his  conscience,  to  be  the  fittest 
man  in  the  world  to  represent  the  borough ;  that  he  is  therefore  ready  to 
give  his  voice  for  him.  But,  really,  he  has  paid  a  high  price  for  Iheliouse 
which  gives  him  a  vote ;  the  expenses  of  repairs  are  heavy ;  and  he  has,  at 
the  moment,  no  less  than  three  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  purchase ;  and  so, 
towards  in  part  replacing  the  sums  thus  expended,  he  requests  the  worthy 
candidate  will  assist  him  with  so  many  pounds ;  to  which  he  accedes.  All 
this  sounds  very  innocent ;  yet  it  is  an  act  of  Bribery ,  subjecting  bodi 

Jarties  to  severe  penalties,  and  justly  reprobated  by  right-thinking  men, 
owever  frequently  it  may  be  practised.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  with 
another  and  more  ordinary  case,  which  every  man  of  honour  feels  to  be  a 
disgraceful  transaction,  viz.  the  open  sale  of  a  vote  for  money  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  whatever  be  his  character,  and  however  dangerous  his  prin- 
ciples in  the  voter's  eyes. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crime,  indeed,  which  might  .not  be  palliated  by  the 
invention  of  such  cases  as  we  have  been  considering ;  but  the  moralist  and  j 
the  legislator  can  look  only  to  the  general  result,  and  to  the  roajority  of 
cases ;  and  censure  and  punish,  not  only  the  most  offending  ones,  but  also  the 
stray  stork  which  chances  to  be  found  in  evil  company.  We  must,  then, 
in  the  outset,  recollect,  that  to  the  same  class  with  the  caseput  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, belongs  the  other  case  of  a  base  born,  sordid  Jew,  devoid  of  all 
principle  but  that  of  seeking  his  own  gains,  who,  having  a  somewhat  longer 
head  Uian  his  brethren,  as  he  has  acquired  a  heavier  purse,  disdains  to  con- 
Cne  himself  to  the  petty  gains  of  usury,  or  of  clipping  and  sweating  the  cur- 
rency of  tfie  realm,  but  launches  out  into  wholesale  borough  speculations, 
and,  by  every  species  of  corruption  to  which  money  drawn  from  the  lowest 
sources  can  lead  the  way,  obtains  an  influence  over  so  many  elections  that 
he  can,  by  selling  half  his  seats,  replace  his  cash  with  a  handsome  profit. 
and  barter  the  rest  for  jobs,  contracts,  knighthood,  or  the  peerage  itself- 
The  supporters  of  Mr.  Curwen's  bill  had  evidently  as  good  a  right  to  sup- 
pose such  a  case,  as  their  adversaries  had  to  put  the  one  more  creditable  to 
human  nature.  We  much  fear,  the  fact  bore  them  better  out ;  but,  if  they 
were  warranted  in  putting  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  argument ;  and  as  all 
men  must  desire  to  see  so  vile  a  practice,  and  one  so  hurtful  to  the  commu- 
nity, effectually  checked,  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  bill  which  is 
framed  with  this  view,  must  be  found  in  some  such  argument  as  we  have 
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formeriy  stated,  to  prove  that  mischieb  of  a  still  worse  nature  tlian  those 
complained  of  would  arise  from  It,  and  that,  until  other  reforms  shall  be 
eflecCed,  this  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  Windham  proceeds  to  defend  the  sale  of  public  trusts;  and  this  he 
does  by  instances.  He  mentions  the  seats  in  the  parliaments  of  Paris, 
where,  he  contends,  as  many  just  and  sound  judgments  were  delivered, 
and  as  great  a  number  of  the  best  lawyers  formed,  as  in  the  courts  of  this 
country,  filled  as  they  are  with  judges  who  never  purchased  their  ermine. 
The  church,  the  army,  and  certain  law-offices  in  this  country  are  quoted 
with  a  similar  view  :  and  he  thus  continues — 

**  We  bftve  atill,  therdbre,  to  look  for  the  ground  on  wbich  either  the  buyer  or  the  teller,  in  such 

»  trancactioo  as  tbftt  above  stated,  w  to  be  represented  an  being  a  man  morally  corrapt.    In  fact, 

if  tbcir  pgoeeedlag  is  eomipt.  it  will  be  difficult,  or,  as  I  should  say,  utterly  impomble,  to  stop 

there,  ud  not  lo  |eo  on  and  declare  corrupt  the  Tery  influence  itself  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 

okXTj  inao  cftcf  this  corrupt  bargain.    If  the  bu>ing  and  selling  be  corrupt/ it  can  only  be  so  for 

leasoas  wUeh  will  make  it  corrupt  to  hare  the  commodity  which  is  capable  of  being  so  bought  and 

aold.    TluB  is  the  true  seat  of  the  grierance,  as,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  the  true  place  in  which 

to  apply  tlie  vnsedy.    So  long  as  there  are  persons  in  a  situation,  to  say,  1  can  make  an  oflTer  of  a 

•eat  m  nriiaBent,  so  k>ng  will  there  be  persons  to  treat  with  them  for  that  object,  and  so  long  will 

wrinne  be  Iboad  for  oommating  in  some  way  or  other  the  influence  so  possessed,  far  considerations 

vakmble  to  Ibe  poaessor.    The  only  eflectual  wf^  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  altogether. 

To  make  it  penal  for  any  one  to  haTe  such  goods  in  his  posNeasion.    This  the  honourable  moTer 

saay  be  nsaved  is  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  his  measure  (nay,  it  is  the  just  and  legitimate  use) 

by  thaw  wiw  do  not  scruple  now  to  oppose  it,  beeauae  they  like  to  argue  the  qoestion  both  ways, 

to  be  wtmdf  for  either  erent;  and  msy  think,  poasibljr,  that  more  is  to  be  gaiuM  by  procuring  the 

lejeciioa  of  it,  and  by  the  ground  thereby  hud  for  raising  a  clamour  against  Parliament,  than  thoy 

eaa  kope  fisr  fioai  the  argument  and  the  authority  which  it  will  furnish  towards  subrerting  the 

pealcr  part  of  the  influence  which  property  is  now  allowed  to  retain. 

I  know  how  prompt  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  and  how  triumphantly  I  shall  be  told,  that  no 
''^*  be  more  remote  from  each  other,  than  the  influence  of  property, — the  just,  whole- 

e  influence  of  property,  and  the  sale  of  seats.  But  let  ns  recolwct  that,  in  the.  pre- 
,  we  are  arguing  throughout  upon  nrtiic^/e,  and  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prin- 
diiags  the  most  various  and  opposite  m  their  iodiTidaal  form«  and  circumstanixs.  It 
'  ^  how  far  things  may  be  distinguished;  but  how  far  tbooe,  whiob  are  naturally  dis> 
.  be  assimilatetfand  made  one.  Those  who  can  make  no  distinction  between  an 
MgumKl  ibe  bribery  laws,  by  giving  money  to  a  particular  voter,  and  the  sale  of  a  seat,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  distinguish  between  the  sale  of  a  seat,  and  such  a  use  of  mfluence  aa  will 
give  iJhan  the  seal  to  sell 

**  I  am  as  wcH  aware  as  another,  that  there  is  much  influence  which,  though  ultimately  to  be 
traced  to  property,  is  so  remote  from  its  primary  source,  has  been  so  changed  in  the  gradations 
which  it  him  passed  through,  has  been  so  improved  by  successive  graftings,  as  to  retain  little  or 
■[ifhsag:  «f  ilB  ordinal  character, — of  the  harshness  and  acerbity  of  the  parent  stock.  The  case  is 
the  same  aa  with  that  pawion  in  our  nature,  which,  thoiigh  too  gross  to  be  named,  is  often  the 
of  cvcsy  thing  most  delicate  and  sentimental;  which,  as  the  poet  describes, 

through  some  certain  strainers  well  refin'd 


Is  gentle  love,  and  charnM  all  vromankind. 

AH.  aa  iheae  instances,  that  properly  may  have  done,  is  to  have  given  to  virtue  the  means  of  act- 
img^  aad  the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself;  to  have  furnished  the  instrument  witliout  which  its 
d^rgka  moat  rave  been  ufieless,  and  to  have  erected  the  stage  without  which  it  would  have  re- 
amiiKd  imhoown.  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  for  (he  fate  of  influence  of  this  sort.  Mjr  honour- 
able friead  and  others,  noiwithstaodtng  the  operation  of  this  bill,  will  be  at  full  liberty,  I  truslf  to 
ky  eat  Iheir  thousands  in  acts  of  benc6cence  and  bounty,  in  building  bridges,  or  endowing  hospi- 
mb,  m  relaeving  the  wants  or  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  indigent  and  meritorious.  They  nmy 
itil  cofoy,  together  with  all  the  heartfell  satisfaction,  all  the  influence  wbich  will  naturally  arise 
from  property  so  employed — 


tployed — 

Him  portkm'd  ma*ds,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Aiilv  im»m    tfi  ivki^h   i\wntu*rtv  «»v«rt«  iLa    nnoroni^ 


is  Ibis  the  only  way  in  which  property  exerts  its  powers?    Is  it  always  taken  in  tliis 
form  of  (he  exdact  or  estience?    Is  it  never  exhibited  m  the  substance  ?    It  is  here  (hat  the 
vril  becio,  and  that  the  question  will  be  asked ;— which  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  who 
_  J  it  to  be  extended  to  the  abolition  of  the  influence  of  property,  will  do  well  to  be 
to  answer  ;-^How,  tf  the  mle  of  a  seat,  or  any  commutation  of  serf  ices  connected  with 
_    a  object,  he  grom  corruption,  can  we  tolerate  the  influence  which  property  gives,  in  biassing 
tw  miiwb  of  thorn  who  are  to  give  their  votes!    How  a  landlord,  for  instance,  should  have  any 
e  toflococe  over  his  own  tenants,  than  over  those  of  another  man  ?    How  a  large  manufacturer 
~  ~  be  able  to  bring  lo  the  poll  more  of  his  own  workmeui  than  of  those  employed  in  the  service 
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of  his  jieigliliour?  How  an  oputetit  mnA  of  any  description  Kienci'mt;  hU  fortune  in  a  borottsk  towo 
slioultJ  be  libte  (o  talk  of  bin  inHuence  among  the  smaller  traaesnien ;  or  be  at  Ubcrtr  to  hint  to  hk 
baker  or  bis  butcher,  that,  laying  out  ererj  week  such  a  sum  with  them  an  he  doen,  ne  expeeb  thai 
they  should  oblige  him  by  giving  a  vote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Such-a-One.  at  the  next  electioD?  If 
all  this  is  not  corrupt,  upon  the  principles  on  which  we  are  now  arguing,  I  know^  not  whit ii. 
What  has  money  spent  with  tradesmen,  or  work  givRn  to  manufacturers,  or  farms  let  to  (eDtDli, 
to  do  with  the  independent  exercise  of  their  ri^ht,  and  tlie  conscientious  disdiarge  of  tbeir  doty,  it 
the  ekciion  of  a  member  to  serve  them  in  Parliament  ?  A  fine  idea  truly,  that  th^r  deeinoD  io  ike 
choice  of  a  representative  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  wmt  is  best  for  their  separate 
And  private  interest !  or  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  purity,  and  who  wiH  hear  of  nothiog  but 
sfrict  princiiJe,  should  attempt  to  distingnish  between  the  inflaeoce  which  engages  a  man'tntr 
by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  which  forbidd  the  refusal  of  it,  under  the  penalty  of  Ion  of 
custom  or  loss  of  work,  or  of  (he  possession  of  that  on  which  his  wife  and  family  must  depend  fiir 
their  bread  ?  I  shall  be  curious  to  bear  in  what  manner,  not  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  bat  tke 
advocates  for  the  principles  on  which  this  bill  is  enforced,  will  defend  themselves  against  tkese 
questions;  and  be  able  to  show,  that  while  it  is  groas  oorruption,  groaa  moral  depravity,  io  ao;  ooe 
who  possesses  such  infloence,  to  connect  his  own  interest  with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  be  okooM 
not  use  it  improperly,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  influence  by  the  means  just  described  t 
Or,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  if  such  means  are  not  lawful,  bow  the  influence  of  properly  is  to  oondooe, 
such  as  it  has  ot  all  times  aabsisted  in  pmctiee,  and  been  at  all  timet  conaideied  as  hmfuBjaub- 
aiating  ?  It  is  indifferent  to  me,  whioh  side  of  the  alternative  they  take ;  but  let  them  be  well 
aware  that  such  is  the  alternative  to  which  they  will  be  reduced ;  and  that  if  they  contend  geoe- 
rally^  as  it  now  done,  that  such  and  such  tbtn^  are  corrupt,  because  they  admit  the  oonsidenlioo 
of  interest  in  mattert  whioh  ought  to  be  exclusively  decided  oo  prineii>let  of  duty,  it  ii  in  vain  for 
them  hereafter  to  contend  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  inflnence  hit  teoaotSyOrtradeaoeB,* 
workmen,  by  aof  other  meant  at  least  than  thoae  by  which  he  nMiy  equally  inllenee  the  (eoaati, 
tradesmen,  or  nvorkmen  of  anv  other  person ;  that  is  to  say,  by  hit  taleott  or  by  his  virtnes,  by  Ike 
services  which  he  may  have  done,  and  the  gratitude  he  may  kave  inspired. 

"  Whan  I  kwk  therefore  to  the  moral  ^ualitiet  of  tkete  acts,  tt  iMtepeodettt  of  and  anteeedeDt  to 
positive  law,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  find  what  it  is,  either  on  the  score  of  priooiple  or  of  aothorily,  (hai 
«letenaioet  them  to  be'  corrupt,  or  that  enables  ut,  if  they  are  corrupt,  to  exempt  ftomtheiaflie 
teoteooeof  oorruption  aane  tenths  of  the  inflnence,  v^hioh  hat  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  at- 
tached, and  legitimately  attached,  to  property,  and  which,  lor  aught  that  at  pretest  tppean, 
ftliere  is  no  intention  of  taking  away."    Speeck,  p.  7 — 11. 

We  have  giveo  this  long  extract,  both  because  it  contains  an  admirable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Windham's  unrivalled  style  in  speaking,  and  because  it 
offers  at  once  to  our  view  the  whole  gist  of  his  argument.    Our  answer  is 
very  short.    We  condemn  the  abuses  which  throw  the  nomination  of  seats 
into  the  hands  of  borough  patrons ;  and  we  think  that  the  most  important 
and  beneficial  of  all  reforms  would  be  that  which  should  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.     To  us,  therefore,  and  to  those  who  think  with  os  upon 
the  question  of  reform,  it  is  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  sale  of  seats,  to 
contend  that  such  a  transference  is  no  worse  than  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty transferred ;  and  to  remind  us,  that  he  who  objects  to  men  selling 
their  influence  must  be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.   We  are  againsilheir 
having  it  to  sett:  and,  as  to  what  is  here  considered  as  the  necessary  in- 
fluence  of  property  over  elections,  we  should,  for  want  of  better  lai^uage, 
refer  to  a  part  of  tne  very  passage  above  quoted,  for  a  description  of  the  le- 
gitimate, harmless,  and  even  beneficial  use  of  property,  even  as  connected 
with  elections;  and  for  tracing  the  line  which  separates  this  from  the  em- 
ployment of  property  directly  to  purchase  parliamentary  influence.    Some, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  who  would  lament  any  influence  which  wealth  may! 
give  in  elections;  and  who  would  only  desist  from  attempts  to  prevent  it 
altogether,  from  knowing  their  impossibility.    To  them,  the  arguments  ot 
Mr.  Windham  must  come  with  still  less  weight :  but  almost  all  men  will 
admit,  that  sotne  line  is  to  be  drawn ; — that  the  influence  allowed  to  be  con- 
ferred by  property  should  be  confined  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its  us*: 
and  enjoyment ; — and  that  penalties  should  be  opposed,  when  it  is  direcllyj 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the  law^ 
can  interfere  vindictively,  without  introducing  far  greater  evils  than  tlio^c 
which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 
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To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  facte  and  tlie  reasonings  that 
bear  upon  this  great  question,  these  brief  suggestions  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient;  bat  there  are  many  to  whom  the  subject  will  require  a  little  more 
explaiHrtioD;  and  for  whose  use,  at  all  events,  the  argument  must  be  a  HUle 
more  opened  up  and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  Tirtoous,  they  would  stand  in  no  need 
either  of  goYeroment  or  of  representatiyes ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  do  need 
them,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  choice  will  not  be  influenced  by  conside- 
rations of  <kity  or  wisdom  alone.  We  may  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  there- 
fore, however  the  purists  may  be  scandalized,  that,  even  in  political  elec- 
tions, some  other  feelings  will  necessarily  have  play;  and  that  passions, 
and  prejudices,  and  personal  interests,  will  always  interfere,  to  a  greater  or 
a  less  extent,  with  the  higher  dictates  of  patriotism  aed  philanthropy.  Of 
these  sinister  motives,  individual  interest,  of  course,  is  the  strongest  and 
most  steady ;  and  wealth,  being  ite  most  common  and  appropriate  object,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  the  possession  of  property  must  bestow  some  poli- 
tical inflttence.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  influence  can  ever 
be  safe  or  tolerable— and  whether  it  be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at  which 
it  heciHoeB  so  pernicious  as  to  justify  legislative  coercion.  Now,  we  are  so  far 
from  Ihialuog,  with  Mr.  Windham,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  distinction 
in  Ihis  matter,  that  we  are  incNned,  on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  would  term  the  natnral  and  inevitable  influence  of  property  in 
deetiODs,  is  not  only  safe,  but  salutary ;  while  its  artificial  and  corrupt  influ- 
ence is  among  the  most  pernicious  and  reprehensible  of  all  political  abuses. 

The  natnral  influence  of  property  is  that  which  results  spontaneously 
from  Us  ordinary  use  and  expenditure,  in  tlie  ways  specified  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, In  the  pasnge  already  cited.  That  a  man  who  spends  a  large  income 
in  the  jribes  of  bis  residence^— who  subscribes  handsomely  for  building 
bridges,  hospitals,  add  assembly-rooms,  and  generally  to  all  works  of  pub- 
lic dmitj  or  aceommodation  in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  Aioreover,. 
keeps  the  best  taUe  for  the  gentry,  and  has  the  largest  accounts  with  the 
tradesBMn — will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  matter,  acquire  more 
iafluence,  and  find  more  people  ready  to  oblige  him,  than  a  poorer  man,  of 
equal  f  irtoe  and  talents,  is  a  fact,  which  we  are  as  Httle  inclined  to  deplore, 
as  to  eiU  in  question.  Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  pang  to  reflect,  that,  if 
aa^  a  mas  was  desirous  of  representing  the  borough  in  which  he  resided, 
or  of  baring  it  represented  by  his  son  or  his  brother,  or  some  dear  and  in- 
timate fcieftd,  his  recommendation  would  go  much  farther  with  the  elec- 
tors Ihaa  a  respectaUe  certificate  of  the  extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  of 
Itie  opposite  candidate. 

Scicb  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently  be  quite  absurd  for  any  le- 

oslature  io  think  of  interdicling,  or  even  for  any  reformer  to  attempt  to  put 

down.    In  ihsfint  place,  because  it  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  mes^ 

and  of  human  affairs,  and  could  not  possibly  be  prevented,  or  considerably 

weakened,  by  any  thing  short  of  an  univereal  regeneration;  ^ec^ndljf,  be-^ 

cause,  though  originating  from  property,  it  does  by  no  means  imply,  either 

the  baseness  of  venaNtv,  or  the  guilt  of  corruption ;  but  rests  infinitely 

more  upon   feelings  of  vanity,   and   social   instinctive  sympathy,    than 

'i(iiin  any  <  ousciousoess  of  (iependence,  or  paltry  expectation  of  personal 

nnoliraient;  and,  thirdly ,  i)ecause,  taking  men  as  they  actually  are,  this 

miied  feeling  is,  upon  the  whole,  both  a  safer  and  a  better  feeling  than  the 

creater  part  of  those,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  would  be  abandoned. 
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if  this  could  be  destroyed.    If  the  question  were,  always,  whether  a  mair  of 
wealth  aud  family,  or  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  should  have  the  greatest 
influence,  it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that  the  preponderance  should  be 
given  to  merit.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  true  slate  of  the  Gonlest : — 
and,  when  the  question  is  between  the  influence  of  property  and  the  in- 
fluence of  intriguing  ambition  and  turbulent  popularity,  we  own  that  we  are 
glad  to  find  the  fornaer  most  frequently  prevalent.     In  ordinary  life,  and  in 
common  afliairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of  property  is  vast  and 
infallible ;  and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to  the  stability  and  excellence 
of  a  political  constitution,  as  to  make  it  rest  upon  the  general  principles  that 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  better  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  it, 
and  to  attach  them  to  their  government  by  the  same  feelings  which  ensure 
their  afleclion  or  submission  in  their  private  capacity.     There  could  be  no 
security,  in  short,  either  for  property,  or  for  any  thing  else,  in  a  country 
where  the  possession  of  property  did  not  bestow  some  political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property ;  which  we  would  ntA  only 
tolerate,  but  encourage.    We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain  that  corrupt 
or  artificial  influence,  which  we  conceive  it  to  bo  our  duty  by  all  means  to 
resist  and  repress.    Under  this  name,  we  would  comprebend  all  wilful  and 
direct  employment  of  property  to  purchase  or  obtain  political  power*   m 
whatever  form  the  transaction  might  be  embodied  :  but,  with  rrfereBce  to 
the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only  in  the  instances  of  pur-- 
chasing  votes  by  bribery,  or  holding  the  property  of  these  votes  distioct 
from  any  other  property,  and  selling  and  transferring  them  for  a  price,  like 
any  other  marketable  commodity.    All  such  practices  are  stigmatized,  in 
common  language  and  in  common  feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable ; 
and  the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  consequences  will 
show,  that  while  they  tend  to  debase  the  character  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  them,  they  lead  directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  «  re- 
presentative system  of  government.    That  they  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
combined  with  that  indirect  and  legitimate  influence  of  property  of  VFfaich 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  engrafted  upon 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ;  but  that  they  are  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  genuine  fruits  of  that  influence,  both  in  their  moral  character  and  their 
political  efiects,  we  conceive  to  be  equally  indisputable.   And,  in  answer  to 
all  Mr.  Windham's  ingenious  sophistry,  as  to  the  identify  otprimeipl^  in 
all  the  cases  in  question,  we  shall  only  oppose  his  own  sound  observations, 
in  a  subsequent  page,  as  to  the  extreme  folly  and  unfairness  of  dansing  hu- 
man actions  under  one  moral  denomination,  because  they  may  be  brought 
under  one  verbal  or  metaphysical  description. 

**  There  ore  lawi,  I  belieTe,"  sajri  Mr.  Wiodlmm,  **  to  rotmio  Ihe  retail  oje  of  ipirita.     Should 
we  think  that  a  man  argued  Tery  wisely  or  ooDcluuTebr,  with  much  faimett  of  represcataUoD*  or 
UHicb  knowledge  of  the  prioeiplee  of  lesiiiatioD,  who  mould  harangue  at  the  door  of  an  alehouse 
(the  only  place  however  fit  for  sueh  a  oiecourse)  against  the  jostioe  of  kwt,  which  eould  pmuah  a 
publican  for  selling  a  dram  to  a  poor  wretch,  who  wanted  it  perhaps  to  solace  him  under  the  efl«cta 
of  oold  and  hunger,  to  whom  it  must  stand  in  the  place  of  food  and  raiment;  while  the  aajne  law 
did  not  scruple  to  permit  the  sale  of  these  spirits  by  wholesile  oo  the  part  of  the  rich  meRshaat  or 
stiU  more  opulent  planter  ?  and  should  take  occasion  fipom  thence  to  atk  («zaclly  in  the  «^le  of  nr 
honourable  friend)  if  sueh  was  the  punishment  for  selling  a  dram  or  gill,  wliat  did  they  doj^nc 
who  sold  these  spirits  by  whole  puncheons  and  ship-loads?    Thetauwer  tt,  that  these  acta  da  not 
siapd  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  more  or  less,  but  are  perfectly  diqiarate  and  diaaiauia.r;  arr 
productive  of  different  consequences;  are  to  be  regulated  oy  different  prorisioos;  are  ao  widdl> 
sepanUed  in  character,  as  that  the  one  may  be  an  object  of  li^oal  enooungement,  a  aoorce  of 
public  wealth  and  benefit,  while  the  other  can  prodooe  nothing  but  mischief,  and  is  a  ptaoiice  re- 
quiring to  be  restrained  by  penal  statute."    Speech,  p.  12, 18. 
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Socb  is  the  most  general  aod  abstract  Tiew  which,  we  think,  need  be 
taken  of  this  interesting  question. — But,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  poinls 
in  discussion,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  also  consider  it,  for  a  moment^ 
with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  the  fact,  and  tlie  practice  in  this  country. 
Upon  the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  individual  voters,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  say  any  thing ;  the  law  and  the  feeling  of  all  mankind  have  marked  that 
practice  with  reprobation :  and  even  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  wantonness  of 
his  controversial  scepticism,  does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  law  or  the 
feeliog  is  erroneous,  or  that  it  would  not  be  belter  that  both  should;  if 
possible,  be  aiade  still  stronger  than  they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils  that  are  suffered  to 
result  from  the  influence  of  properly  in  the  elections  of  this  country,  are,  Ist, 
that  the  representation  of  certain  boroughs  is  entirely,  necessarily,  and  per- 
petually at  the  disposal  of  certain  families,  so  as  to  be  familiarly  considered 
as  a  pariof  their  rightful  property  ;  and,  2dly,  that  certain  other  boroughs 
are  h/M  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  sold  for  a  pr|ce  in  ready  money,  either  through  the  intervention  of 
the  treasury,  or  directly  to  the  candidate.  That  both  these  are  evils  and 
defoimities  in  our  system  of  representation,  we  readily  admit ;  though  by 
DO  means  to  the  same  extent,  or  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same 


With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in  possession  of  certain 
great  proprietors,  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  small  or  decayed 
boroughs,  as  have  fallen,  almost  insensibly,  under  their  control,  in  con- 
sequeooe  of  the  extension  of  their  possessions,  and  the  decline  of  the  popula- 
tion. Considered  in  this  light,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can,  with  any 
propriety,  be  regarded  either  as  scenes  of  criminal  corruption,  or  as  examples 
of  the  reprehensible  influence  of  properly.  If  a  place  which  still  retains 
the  r^t  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  comes  to  be  entirely  depopu- 
lated, like  Old  Sarum,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  Uiat  the  nomination  of  its 
members  should  vest  in  any  one  but  the  jmprieior  of  the  spot  to  which  the 
right  is  attached ;  and,  even  where  the  decay  is  less  complete  than  in  this 
inslanoe,  still,  if  any  great  family  has  gradually  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  from  which  the  right  of  voting  is  derived,  it  is  equally  im- 
poasihle  to  hold  that  there  is  any  thing  corrupt  or  reprehensible  in  its 
availiiig  itself  of  this  influence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  are  inclined 
to  eoD^er  as  cases  of  the  fair  influence  of  property ;  and  though  we  admit 
them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  constitution, 
and  flubrersive  of  some  of  its  most  important  principles,  we  think  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  flaws  and  irregularities  brought  on  by  time  and  the 
course  of  events,  rather  than  as  abuses  introduced  by  the  vices  and  cor- 
ruptions of  men.  The  remedy  would  be,  to  take  the  right  of  election  from 
an  places  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  property  of  an  individual — ^not  to  rail  at  the  individual  who  avails 
himsldf  of  the  influence  inseparable  from  such  properly— or  to  dream  of 
reatraioiDg  him  in  its  exereise,  by  unjust  penalties  and  impossible  regu- 
lalloas. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  description  of  boroughs — those 
that  are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  by  a  very  different  tenure  from  that  of 
great  proprietors  and  benefactors,  and  are  regularly  disposed  of  by  them,  at 
every  election,  for  a  price  paid  down,  either  through  Uie  mediation  of  the 
oiiDistry,  or  without  any  such  mediation.    In  the  former  case,  they  obtain 
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the  significant  appellation  of  "Treasury  boroughs*/'  in  the  latter,  they  are 
described  merely  as  venal  or  rotten.  For  (he  sake  of  the  more  innoeenl 
part  of  our  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  in  one  sentence,  the  mechanism 
and  organization  of  this  disgraceful  traffic. 

The  scene  of  it  is  laid  almost  entirely  in  the  smaller  and  more  incon- 
siderable boroughs,  containing  from  150  to  AOO  or  500  voters, — places  such 
as  are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  Cornwall  and  Devon — too  large  to  have 
become  the  property  of  any  family  or  individual, — and  far  too  small  and 
insignificant  to  contain  any  available  portion  of  popular  spirit  or  opulent 
independence.  In  every  place  of  this  description,  it  has,  for  a  considerable 
time  back,  been  the  practice  for  some  judicious  borough  agent  to  settle  him- 
self—an animal,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  attorney  genus^  and  of  that  class 
most  remarkable  for  activity,  and  for  a  conscience  singularly  unsusceptible 
of  scruples.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  a  little  capital,  he  soon 
acquires  the  control  of  a  considerable  number  of  votes ;  and,  by  heading  and 
fomenting  local  jealousies  and  quarrels, — by  cajoling,  soliciting,  promising, 
and  actually  bribing,— >he  finally  gets  the  command  of  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  electors,  along  with  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
positions and  vulnerable  points  of  those  who  are  not  entirely  at  his  de- 
votion. 

When  things  are  in  this  train,  he  may  proceed  to  open  his  negociations 
with  the  treasury.    This  is  done,  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  understand, 
with  much  decency  and  decorum.    The  attorney  represents,  that  by  long 
residence,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  he  has  acquired  coasiderable 
influence  in  such  and  such  a  borough ;  that  he  and  hb  friends  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  affected  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  would  be  fcry 
happy  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  any  candidate  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  confidence  of  his  servants :  but  that,  in  order  to  secure 
his  election,  two  things  are  necessary ;  first,  the  instant  payment  of  a  small 
aum  of  money-— from  SOOOI.  to  AOOOI. — ^in  order  to  indemnify  him  for  (he 
heavy  expense  incurred  in  establishing  his  inOuence ;  and,  secondly,  the 
promise  of  making  him  the  organ  and  distributor  of  all  the  local  and  pelly 
patronage  which  the  government  may  exercise  in  that  district,  tnd  of 
listening  favourably  to  his  recommendations  in  behalf  of  their  supporters  in 
the  burgh.    The  minister  makes  a  gracious  answer  to  this  overture ;  pledges 
himself  for  the  patronage ;  and  soon  finds  a  candidate  who  is  willing  lo 
advance  the  money.    When  the  matter  is  thus  far  managed,  the  agt'nt 
returns  to  his  borough, — distributes  a  part  of  the  money  among  the  worser 
part  of  the  electors,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate,  and  secures  a 
great  many  more  by  promises  of  little  offices  for  themselves,  and  of  appoint- 
•ments  or  promotion  for  their  children  and  relations,  In  the  excise,  the  church, 
the  army,  or  the  navy.    A  further  smn  is  expended  in  importing  and  feeding 
electors;   and  the  member  is  returned,  untainted  with  any  act  of  direct 
bribery  to  his  constituents ;  but  entirely  upon  an  interest  that  is,  in  all  ^^^ 
stages,  equally  corrupt  and  unworthy. 

What  we  have  now  represented,  is  a  kind  of  theoretical  Aetch  of  (he 
first  transformation  of  a  small  borough  into  a  treasury  borough.-^an  oe« 
casion  on  which  there  is  much  less  gain  to  the  agent,  and  more  direct  hri* 
bery  among  the  electors,  than  is  likely  to  occur  after  it  has  once  decidedly 
assumed  this  character.  The  skill  and  opportunities  of  the  agent  improve, 
of  course,  as  his  experience  increases:  and,  if  the  minister  keep  his  word  to- 
lerably as  to.the  article  of  patronage,  it  is  ofleii  found  practicable  to  carry  on 
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mattert  by  (Ml  means  alone,  and  to  dispose  of  the  place  by  the  help  of  (his 
influence,  joined  to  good  management  and  old  connexion,  without  any  ac- 
toal  adiranoe  of  money,  except  to  a  few  who  ate  unusually  profligate,  or 
mosuBlly  needy. 

It  tbos  appears,  that'  Treasury  boroughs  that  are  sold  by  usurping  and 
intngning  agents,  partly  for  money  paid  orer  by  the  candidate,  and  partly 
For  offices  wd  patronage  corruptly  promised  and  distributed  by  ministers. 
TTie  gainen  are^-^the ministers,  who  secure  a  seat  to  a  creature  oi  their  own, 
by  a  moderate  abuse  of  pahronage— »the  member,  who  obtains  his  seat  for 
a  much  smaller  sum  than  if  the  whole  price  had  been  to  be  paid  in  ready 
money — the  agent,  who  pockets  a  part  of  the  money  actually  paid,  and  be- 
comes a  person  of  consequence,  as  the  local  organ  of  ministerial  influence — 
and  the  corrupt  electors,  who  get  cash  or  offices  for  their  subserviency  to  the 
laudable  yiews  of  these  several  persons  : — ^the  only  losers  being  the  honest 
electors,  who  are  virtually  deprived  of  their  franchi6es,-*^^nd  ih^  eauntrp 
and  ike  t9itatiiuii(m,  which  sufler,  to  an  alarming  and  incalculable  extent, 
by  the  general  debasement  of  political  principle,  and  the  enormous  addition 
that  is  thus  made  to  the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown. 

We  have  stated  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  case  of  boroughmoti- 
gerii^, — both  because  almost  all  the  others  are  founded  upon  the  same  basis, 
and  beeanse,  in  point  of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  yery 
nearly  of  this  very  description.  The  yarfations  are,  that  the  seat  is  some- 
limes  sold  to  opposition  candidates,  who  having  no  patronage  to  ofler,  for 
the  most  part  pay  higher  in  ready  money;  and  that  the  great  weahh  and 
eonseqnence  that  results  to  the  agent,  have  unfortunately  redeemed  a  part 
of  the  disgrace  that  should  attach  to  his  vocation,  and  not  only  drawn  per- 
sons, Individnally  respectable,  itfto  the  traffic,  but  have  induced  some  of 
those,  who  held  their  influence  by  the  fair  tenure  of  property,  to  participate 
10  his  onlawfol  gains. 

Bbt,  even  without  entering  into  these  considerations,  we  think  we  may 
BOW  ventore  to  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  shut  his  eyes  upon 
Ae  iodiyidaal  infamy  and  the  public  hazard  that  are  involved  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, or  for  one  moment  to  confound  them,  even  in  his  imagination, 
with  ihe  innocent  and  salutary  influence  that  is  inseparable  from  the  pos- 
session and  expenditure  of  large  property  ?   The  diflerence  between  them  is 
not  less  than  between  the  influence  which  youth  and  manly  beauty,  aided 
by  acfs  of  generosity  and  proofs  of  honourable  attachment,  may  attain  over 
•an  oli^ect  ^aflection,  and  the  control  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  arts  of 
a  hateful  procuress,  and  by  her  transferred  to  an  object  of  natural  disgust 
and  aversion.    The  one  is  founded  upon  principles  which,  if  they  are  not 
the  most  lofty  or  infalTible,  are  still  among  the  most  amiable  that  belong  to 
oar  imperfect  nature,  and  leads  to  consequences  eminently  favourable  to  the 
harmony  and  stability  of  our  social  instftutions;  while  the  other  can  only 
be  olrtained  by  working  with  the  ^basest  instruments  on  the  basest  of  our 
pasakms,  and  tends  directly  to  sap  the  foundations  of  private  honour  and 
pnhfic  fheedom,  and  to  dissolve  the  kindly  cement  by  which  nature  herself 
has  kttft  society  together  in  the  bonds  of  human  sympathy  and  mutual  de- 
pendence.   To  say  that  both  sorts  of  influence  are  derived  from  property, 
sod  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  identical,  is  a  sophism  scarcely  more 
A^oified  or  ingenious  than  that  which  would  confound  the  occupations  of 
Ihe  highwayman  and  the  honourable  merchant,  because  the  object  of  both 
«as  gain ;  and  which  should  assume  the  philosophical  principle,  that  all 
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¥oIuDtary  actions  are  dictated  by  a  view  to  ultimate  gratification,  in  older 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue;  and  that  the 
felon,  who  was  led  to  execution  amidst  the  execrations  of  an  indignant  mul- 
titude, was  truly  as  meritorious  as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grateful  coun- 
try decteed  unenvied  honours  for  its  deliverance  from  tyranny.  The  truth 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  those  metaphysical  inquiries 
into  the  ultimate  constituents  of  merit  or  delinquency;  and  that,  in  every 
thing  that  is  connected  with  practice,  and  especially  with  public  conduct, 
DO  wise  man  will  ever  employ  such  an  analytical  process  to  counteract  the 
plain  intimations  of  conscience  and  common  sense,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
confounding  an  antagonist,  or  perplexing  a  discussion,  to  the  natural  result 
of  which  he  is  unfriendly  on  other  principles.. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding,  be  clearly  base  and  unwor- 
thy in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and  most  pregnant  with 
public  danger  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  it  roust  appear 
still  more  strange  to  find  them  defended  on  the  score  of  their  antiquity,  than 
on  that  of  their  supposed  affinity  to  practices  that  are  held  to  be  innocent. 
Yet  the  old  cry  of  Innovation !  has  been,  raised,  with  more  than  usual  vehe- 
mence, against  those  who  offer  the  most  cautious  hints  for  their  correction; 
and  even  Mr.  Windham  has  not  disdained  to  seek  some  aid  to  his  argument 
from  a  misapplication  of  the  sorry  common-places  about  the  antiquity  and 
beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the  hazard  of  meddling  at  all  with  that  under 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  so  much  glory  and  happiness.  Of  the 
many  good  answers  that  may  be  made  to  all  arguments  of  this  character,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  one,  which  seems  sufficiently  conclusiye  and 
simple. 

The  abuses,  of  which  we  complain,  are  no/  old,  but  recent;  and  those  who 
seek  to  correct  them,  are  not  innovating  upon  the  constitution,  but  seeking 
to  prevent  innovation.  The  practice  of  jobbing  in  boroughs  was  scarcely 
known  at  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  was  not  syslematized, 
nor  carried  to  any  very  formidable  extent,  till  within  the  last  for^  years.  At 
all  events,  it  most  certainly  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  by  whom 
the  frame  of  our  constitution  was  laid ;  and  it  is  confessedly  a  perversion  and 
abuse  of  a  system,  devised  and  established  for  very  opposite  purposes.  Let 
any  man  ask  himself,  whether  such  a  scheme  of  representation,  as  is  now 
actually  in  practice  in  this  country,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by 
those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  free  constitution,  or  reared  upon  them 
the  proud  fabric  of  our  liberties?  Or  let  him  ask  himself,  whether,  if  we 
were  now  devising  a  system  of  representation  for  such  a  country  as  England, 
there  is  any  human  being  who  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  system 
that  is  practically  established  among  us  at  this  moment, — a  system  under 
which  fifty  or  sixty  members  should  be  returned  by  twenty  or  thirty  paltry 
and  beggarly  hamlets,  dignified  with  the  name  of  boroughs ;  while  twenty  or 
thirty  great  and  opulent  towns  had  no  representation  : —  and  where  upwards 
of  a  hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  seats,  partly  by  a  promise  of  indis- 
criminate support  to  the  minister,  and  partly  by  a  sum  paid  down  to  persons 
who  had  no  natural  influence  over  the  electors,  and  controled  them  notori- 
ously, either  by  direct  bribery,  or  as  th^  agents  of  ministerial  corruption? 
If  it  be  clear,  however,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  indefensible,  it  is  still 
clearer  that  it  is  i)Ot  the  state  of  things  which  is  required  by  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution ;  that,  it  point  of  fact,  in  neither  did  nor  could  exist 
at  the  time  when  that  constitution  was  established ;  and  that  its  correction 
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^Ofttid  bottOiDiioYation  on  that  constitution,  but  a  beneficial  re^oration  of  it, 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice.  If  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  mansion 
have  been  thrown  down,  is  it  a  dangerous  innovation  to  rear  them  up  again  ? 
If  the  roof  has  grown  too  heavy  for  the  building,  by  recent  and  injudicious 
superslructures,  is  it  an  innovation  if  we  strengthen  the  supports  upon  which 
it  depeads?  If  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  elements,  have  crumbled  away  a 
pari  of  the  foundation,  does  it  show  a  disregard  to  the  safety  of  the  whole 
pil^  if  we  widen  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  and  endeavour  to  place  it 
upon  deeper  and  firmer  materials?  If  the  rats  have  eaten  a  way  into  the 
stores  and  the  cellars ;  or  if  knavish  servants  have  opened  private  and  un- 
authorized communications  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed 
indicate  a  disposition  to  impair  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  abode,  that  we 
are  anxious  to  stop  up  these  holes,  and  to  build  across  those  new  and  sus- 
picions approaches?  Is  it  not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the 
only  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time ;  and  that  they  who  seek  to  repair 
whalUme  has  wasted,  and  to  restore  what  guilt  has  destroyed,  ate  still  more 
unequivocally  the  enemies  of  innovation,  than  of  abuse?  Those  Vho  are 
most  aware  of  the  importance  of  reform,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards 
of  any  theoretical  or  untried  change;  and,  while  they  strictly  confine  their 
efiforls  to  the  retUtuHon  of  what  all  admit  to  have  been  in  the  original  plan 
of  our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a  most  essential  part  of  that  plan, 
may  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they  may  encounter,  to  escape 
that  of  a  love  of  innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Windham  has  dwelt  at  very  great 
length,  which  appears  to  us  to  bear  even  less  on  the  merits  of  the  question, 
Ibaathis  of  the  antiquity  of  our  constitution.  The  abuses  and  corruptions 
winch  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting,  ought  not,  he  says,  to  be  charged 
to  the  aoooimt  of  mkusters  or  members  of  Parliament  alone.  The  greater 
part  of  them  both  originate  and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — are  sug- 
gested by  their  baseness  and  self-interest,  and  terminate  in  their  corrupt 
gain,  with  very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to 
mintslera  or  candidates.  Now  though  it  is  impossible  to  forget  what  Mr. 
Windham  has  himself  said,  of  the  disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  committed 
by  men  io  power,  for  their  own  individual  emolument,""  yet  we  are  inclined, 
upon  the  whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is,  what  we  have 
always  thought  it  our  duty,  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those  who  can  see 
QD  guilt  but  in  the  envied  possessors  of  dignity  and  power ;  and  forms, 
indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  give 
to  those  Utopian  or  factious  reformers,  whose  intemperance  has  done  more 
injury  to  the  cause  of  reform,  than  all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of 
their  opponents.  But,  though  we  admit  the  premises  of  Mr.  Windham's 
argument,  we  must  utterly  deny  his  conclusions.  Though  we  admit,  that  a 
port  of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as  well  as  its  rulers,  we  really  cannot 
see  that  we  have  admitted  any  thing  in  defence  of  venality  and  corruption ; — 
nor  can  we  imagine,  how  that  melancholy  and  most  humiliating  fact  can 

*  **  With  retp^et  to  the  abuse  of  patr3nage,  one  of  those  bjr  which  the  intereAls  of  countries 
wifi  HI  reality  most  saffier,  I  perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  likewise  one  of  which  the  government,  pro- 
petif  so  oaUcd,  that  is  to  say,  perraas  in  the  highest  offices,  are  ivi  likely  to  be  guilty,  and,  nrom 
fbetr  opportunities,  more  likely  to  be  guflty,  than  any  o<herM.  Nothin;^  can  exceed  the  greeainess, 
tbe  ■tiaitiiii  im,  the  iasfliable  TOracity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  cJaiins  from  merit  or  services, 
lfea<  ^K  ofm  aoe  in  persoos  in  high  official  stations,  when  providing  for  tbemselres,  their  relations, 
v  AncadeBts.  1  am  as  little  onposed  as  any  ooe  to  aefend  them  in  this  conduct,  l/et  it  be 
«e;*f  abated  in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  and  much  more  so  than  it  commooJy  is."  Speech, 
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help  ID  Ibe  least  to  make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an  immoral  and  perni- 
cious practice; — noi  a  malum  in  a»,  as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased  to 
assert ;  nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just  and  expedient,  if  it  were 
practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish.  The  only  just  inference  from  the  fact 
is,  that  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  perBou 
in  the  traffic  ;'^and  that  all  remedies  are  likely  to  he  inefficient,  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  applied  through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady.  It  may 
he  a  very  good  retort  from  the  gentlemen  within  doors  to  the  gentienieB 
without;— ^nd  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  haying  clean  hands,  i( 
may  be  yery  natural  for  them  to  ask  a  sight  of  those  of  their  accusers.  But 
is  this  any  answer  at.  all  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  infamy  and  the  dao^ 
of  corruption  in  both«quarters?  Or,  is  the  evil  really  supposed  to  be  less 
formidable,  because  it  appears  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be  the  fair 
subject,  not  only  of  reproach,  but  of  recrimination  ?  The  seat  of  the  malady, 
and  its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
which  ought  to  he  administered ;  but  the  knowledge,  that  it  has  penaded 
more  vital  parts  than  one,  certainly  should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  do 
remedy  whatever  Is  needed,— or  to  consider  the  symptoms  as  too  slight  to 
require  any  particular  attention. 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from  Mr.  Windham  in  our  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  already  said,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  disapproving  of  the  measure  whidi  vm 
lately  proposed  for  their  correction.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Curwen,  aod  all 
bills  that  aim  only  at  repressing  the  ultimate  traffic  for  seats,  by  paios  aod 
penalties  to  be  imposed  on  these  immediately  concerned  in  the  transaclion, 
appears  to  us  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,*^and  to  aim  at  repressing  a  restilt 
which  may  be  regarded  as  necessary,  so  long  as  the  causes  which  led  to  it 
are  allowed  to  subsist  in  undiminished  vigour.  It  is  Uke  trying  to  save  a 
valley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a  paltry  dam  across  the  gathered 
torrents  that  flow  into  it.  The  only  effect  is,  that  they  will  make  their 
way,  by  a  more  destructive  channel,  to  worse  devastation.  The  true  po- 
licy would  have  been,  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their  fountains,  or  lo 
provide  another  vent  for  the  stream,  before  it  had  reached  the  deciiTily  by 
which  the  flat  is  commanded.  While  the  spirit  of  corruption  is  uscbecked, 
and  even  fostered  in  tbo  bosom  of  the  country,  the  interdiction  of  thecoi»- 
mon  market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  moreprofl^l^ 
and  daring, — or  give  a  monopoly  to  the  privileged  and  protected  dealings 
of  administration  ;  and  the  evil  will  in  both  ways  be  aggravated,  instead  of 
being  relieved.  To  make  our  own  system  of  cure  intelligible,  it  isneces^ 
sary  for  us  to  explain,  in  a  very  general  way,  io  what  we  conceive  the  efils 
of  this  corruption  chiefly  to  consist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many,  of  a- pretty  formidable  descriptioD; 
but,  foroor  present  purpose,  they  may  be  summed  up  under  two  mala 
divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  weakening  and  depravation  of  that  public 
principle,  and  general  concern  for  right  and  liberty,  upon  which  all  polili^i 
freedom  must  ultimately  de|)end  ;  and,  2dly,  the  vast  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  the  means  which  this  organized  system  of  corruplioB 
affords,  for  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  its  enormous  patronage  to  heal 
upon  the  body  of  the  legislature. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  grand,  radical,  an^dpai^nt  evil ;  from  which  thd 
second,  aod  a  thousand  olbcrsof  less  note,  are  legitimately  descended:^ 
but  the  second  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  existing  progeny,  and  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  the  fruits  which  it  has  yet 
brou^t  to  maturity.  The  vast  and  alarming  extent  of  this  inOuence,  and 
its  actaal' effects  upon  the  legislature,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  higher  classe^i 
of  society,  we  have  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  explain  ;*  anu 
esmesUy  entreat  all  who  do  not  bear  the  state  of  the  fact  very  dearly  in 
their  remembrance,  to  look  back  to  the  detail  by  which  we  have  there  sup- 
ported our  opinion,  as  to  the  enormous  increase  of  that  influence,  and  of  the 
daogers  to  whieh  it  gives  birth.  An  influence  it  is,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  has  increased  sevenfold  during  the  present  reign,  in  the  actual 
aoKHiot  of  the  patronage,  and  other  means  of  seduction,  in  the  disposal  of 
whidi  it  consists, — and  seventy-and-seven  fold  in  the  art  of  applying  those 
means,  and  in  the  power  which  they  have  obtained  from  the  circurastaAces 
and  habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  community ; — an  influence,  which  is  not 
only  nndermining  the  foundations  of  our  constitutional  liberty,  but  render- 
ing the  ^Ternment  itself,  and  the  characters  of  public  men  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  are  either  above  or  below  the  sphere  of  its  operations ; 
and  thus  preparing  the  materials  of  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  paving  the 
way  for  that  ominous  union  of  improvidence,  corruption,  timidity,  and 
aetua]  establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  talents,  turbulence,  honest 
eoChnsiasm,  and  physical  strength,  on  the  other,  which  have  so  recently 
covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  governments. 

Every  plan  of  reform,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  evils 
from  which  we  actually  sutTer,  should  have  for  its  objects,  as  it  appears  to 
us ;  first,  to  diminish  and  restrain  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and  then  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  liberty  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  should  be  calculated,  like  the  prescription  of  a  wise 
phy^dan,  in  the  first  place,  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  and  alarming  of  the 
symplomi  by  which  the  patient  is  oppressed  or  endangered  ;  and  then  to 
eradicate  and  counteract  thfe  general  morbid  tendency  or  habit,  from  which 
if  may  appear  that  those  and  all  other  indications  of  disease  had  taken  their 
origin.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  is  the  distressing  symptcmi  of  our  pre- 
sent malady ;  and  its  operation  on  the  legislature,  its  most  alarming  and 
eharaderistic  peculiarity.  This,  therefore,  we  must  endeavour  in  the  first 
place  lo  obyiate  and  relieve  ;  and  apply  ourselves  afterwards  to  remove  the 
onheallhy  diathesis  which  wjll  otherwise  threaten  the  return  of  this,  or  of 
some  other  analogous  symptom. 

We  have  indicated,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  first  and  most  important 
sieps  which  wo  think  should  be  taken  to  remove  a  part  of  the  pressure  of 
Ibis  inOoenee  from  the  legislative  assembly,  by  a  resolute  and  peremptory 
exchmon  of  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  placemen,  and  minor  officers  oif 
the  gOTemment,  who  are  now  allowed  to  sit  in  that  body.  The  bartering 
of  snch  offices  for  regular  attendance  and  unfailing  support,  is  one  of' the 
most  direct  and  dangef  ons  of  the  corruptions  that  are  carried  on  by  the  im- 
mediate servanls  of  the  sovereign  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  of  such  a  kind, 
as  Itardly  to  be  reached  by  any  penal  or  prohibitory  enactment;  and,  in  fact, 
vooid  only  be  encouraged  by  such  a  bill  as  that  wh*ch  is  introduced  by 
Mr.  Curwen.  The  obvions  and  efiectaal  remedy,  therefore,-  is  to  make 
the  boSders  of  such  offices  incapable  of  sitting  or  voting ;  and  thus  either 
cutting  off  entirely  (his  whole  branch  of  unlawful  traffic,  or  at  least  cur-^ 
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tailing  its  profits  to  an  incredible  degree,  by  forcing  it  into  a  for  more  unsafe 
and  circuitous  channel. 

The  next  step  is, — to  endeavotir  to  reduce  the  actual  amount  of  the  in- 
lluence  itself,  by  abolishing  all  sinecure  and  unnecessary  places  and  offices 
— introducing  and  enforcing  a  system  of  rigid  and  jealous  economy— and 
throwing  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  patronage,  which  is  now  vested  in  the 
crown,  into  detached  and  inconsiderable  bodies  of  electors. 

After  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  practicable  teally  to  render  corruption 
more  difficult — by  multiplying  the  numbers,  and  raising  the  quali6catioDs 
of  voters — by  taking  away  the  right  of  election  from  decayed,  inconsider- 
able, and  rotten  boroughs,  and  bestowing  it  on  great  towns,  possessing 
various  and  divided  wealth.    But  though  the  increased  number  of  voters 
will  make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them,  and  their  greater  opulence  render 
them  less  liable  to  be  bribed;  still,  we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit  which 
we  expect  from  any  provisions  of  this  sort,  is  the  security  which  we  think 
they  will  afford  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and  propagation  of  a 
free  spirit  among  the  people — a  feeling  of  politieal  right,  and  of  individual 
interest,  among  so  great  a  number  of  persons,  as  will  make  it  not  only  dis- 
creditable, but  unsiife,  to  invade  their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon  their  pri- 
vileges.    It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  and  ultimate  barrier 
against  corruption,  oppression,  and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be  raised 
on  ppblic  opinion — and  on  opinion  so  valued  and  so  asserted,  as  to  point 
resolutely  to  resistance,  if  it  be  once  insulted,  or  set  at  defiance.    In  order 
to  have  this  public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently  strong,  or  sfficienlly 
enlightened^  to  afford  such  security,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  a  very  large 
body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  set  a  vahie  upon  the  rights  which  it  is  qua- 
lified to  protect, — that  their  reason,  their  moral  principles,  their  pride,  and 
habitual  feelings,  should  all  be  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  political  inde- 
pendence,— that  their  attention  should  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free  state,— and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts  and 
affections,  familiarized  with  the  spectacles,  and  themes,  and  occasions,  that 
remind  them  of  those  rights  and  duties.     In  a  commercial  country  like 
£ngland,  the  pursuit  of  woalth,  or  of  personal  comfort,  is  apt  to  engross 
the  whole  care  of  the  body  of  the  people ;  and,  if  property  be  tolerably  se- 
cured by  law,  and  a  vigilant  police  repress  actual  outrage  and  disorder,  they 
are  likeiy  enough  to  fall  into  a  general  forgetfukiess  of  their  political  rights, 
and  even  to  regard  as  burdensome  those  political  functions,  without  the  due 
exercise  of  which  the  whole  frame  of  our  liberties  would  soon  dissolve,  and 
sail  to  pieces.    It  is  of  infinite  and  incalculable  importance,  therefore,  to 
jpread,  as  widely  as  possible,  among  the  people,  the  feelings  and  the  love 
If  their  political  blessings — to  exercise  them  unceasingly  in  the  evolutions  of 
o  free  constitution — and  to  train  them  to  those  sentiments  ofjpride,  and  jea- 
aousy,  and  self-esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their  experience  of  their 
own  value  and  importance  in  the  great  order  of  society,  and  upon  which 
alone  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can  ever  be  safely  erected. 

We  indicate  all  these  Uiings  very  briefly ;  both  because  we  cannot  now 
alTord  room  for  a  more  full  exposition  of  them,  and  because  it  is  notour  in- 
tention to  exhaust  this  great  subject  on  the  present  occasion,  but  rather  to 
place  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leadihg  principles  upon  which  we  shall 
think  it  our  duty  to  expatiate  at  other  opportunities.  We  cannot,  however, 
bring  even    these  preliminary  and  miscellaneous  observations  to  a  close, 
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wilhoul  Caking  some  notice  of  a  topic  which  seems  peculiarly  in  favour  with  the 
reasooiDg  enemies  of  reform ;  and  to  which  we  cannot  reply,  without  deve- 
toping,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  we  have  yet  done,  the  nature  of 
our  apprehensions  from  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  of  our  expectations 
of  good  from  the  increased  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds  upon  the  concession,  that 
the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased  very  greatly  within  the  last  fifty 
years ;  and  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  assertion,  that  this  increase,  great 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  which 
has  taken  place,  in  the  same  period,  in  the  wealth,  weight,  and  influence 
of  the  people;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  crown,  although 
mh90luiely  greater,  is  proportionally  less  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign ;  and  ought  to  he  augmented,  rather  than  diminished, 
if  our  object  be  to  preserve  the  ancient  balance  of  the  constitution^.  We 
must  do  Mr.  Windham  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  does  not  make  use  of  this 
argument;  but  it  forms  the  grand  reserve  of  Mr.  Rose's  battle;  and,  we 
think,  is  more  frequently  and  triumphantly  brought  forward  than  any  other, 
by  those  who  affect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumentation. 

The  first  answer  we  make  to  it,  consists  in  denying  the  fact  upon  which  it 
proceeds,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted,  in  order  to  aflbrd 
any  shadow  of  colour  to  the  conclusion.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  far  more 
wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago;  but  there  is  not  more 
independence ; — (here  are  not  more  men  whose  incomes  exceed  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  necessary  expenditure;-— not  nearly  so  many  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  nearly  rich  enough,  and  who  would  therefore  look  on 
themselves  as  vrilliout  apology  for  doing  any  thing  against  their  duly  or  their 
opinions,  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  themselves  :  On  the  contrary,  it  is  noto- 
rious, 9oi  not  to  be  disputed,  that  our  luxury,  and  habits  of  expense,  have 
increased  considerably  faster  than  the  riches  by  which  they  were  suggested ; 
— that  men,  in  general,  have  now  far  less  to  spare  than  they  had  when 
their  incomes  were  snnaller — and'that,  if  our  condition  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  still  more  indisputably,  a  con- 
dition of  needy  opulence.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
absolute  amount  of  wealth  which  exists  in  a  nation,  that  can  ever  contribute 
to  reader  it  politically  independent  of  patronage,  or  intractable  to  the  per- 
suasive voice  of  a  munificent  and  discerning  ruler,  but  the  general  state  of  con- 
teat  and  satisfaction  which  results  from  its  wealth  being  proportioned  to  its 
occasionsof  expense.  It  neither  is,  accordingly ,  nor  ever  was,  among  the  poor, 
bo  t  among  the  expensive  and  extravagant,  that  corruption  looks  for  her  surest 
and  most  profitable  game ;  nor  can  her  influence  ever  be  anywhere  so  great, 
as  in  a  country  where  almost  all  those  to  whom  she  will  think  it  most  im- 
portant to  address  herself,  are  straitened  for  money,  and  eager  for  preferment 
—dissatisfied  with  their  condition  as  to  fortune — and,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  their  possessions,  practically  needy,  and  impatient  of  their  embar- 
rassments. This  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  even  of  those  who 
actually  possess  the  riches  for  which  this  country  is  so  distinguished  :  but 
the  effect  of  their  prosperity  has  been,  to  draw  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
the  people  within  the  sphere  of  ambition — to  diffuse  those  habits  of  expense 
which  give  corruption  her  chief  hold  and  purchase,  among  multitudes  who 
are  spectators  only  of  the  splendour  in  which  they  cannot  participate,  and 
are  iofeclied  with  the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  objects  of  their  envy, 
even  before  they  come  to  be  placed  in  their  circumstances.    Such  needy^ 
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adventurers  are  coDstaotly  generated  by  the  rapid  progress  of  weallb  ad 
luxury ;  and  are  sure  to  seek  and  court  that  corruption  which  is  obliged  lo 
aoek  and  court,  IhQugh  with  too  great  a  probability  of  aucoess,  those  whose 
condition  they  miscalculate,  and  labour  to  attain.  Soch  a  ^te  of  tbtDgs, 
therefore,  is  far  more  favourable  lo  the  exercise  of  the  corrupt  influence  of 
government,  than  a  state  of  greater  poverty  and  moderation,  and  the  same 
limited  means  of  seduction  will  go  infiniiely  farther  anaoDg  a  people  in  the 
one  situation  than  in  the  other.  The  same  temptations  that  were  repelled 
by  the  simple  poverty  of  Fabricius,  would,  in  all  probability,  have^bought 
half  the  golden  satraps  of  the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the  connsela  of 
wealthy  and  venal  Rome,  in  the  splendid  days  of  Catiline  and  Caesar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer;  aad  it  is  so  complete,  we  tbiak,  m 
not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  confutation.  But  the 
argument  is  founded  upon  so  strange  and  so  dangerous  a  misapprehension 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  we  tbiink  it  our  duty  to  unfold  the  whole 
fallacy  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and  to  show  what  very  opposite  conse- 
quences are  really  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  that  have  been  so 
imperfectly  conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed,  by  those  who  contend  for 
increasing  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign  as  a  balance  to  the  increasing  eoo- 
sequence  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fact,  for  some  part  of  this  proposition;  but  a 
foundation  that  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  sought 
to  build  upon  it  so  revolting  a  conclusion.  The  people  Aoa  increased  ifi 
consequence,  in  power,  and  in  political  importance.  Over  all  Europe,  we 
verily  believe  that  they  are  everywhere  growing  too  strong  for  their  go- 
vernments ;  and  that,  if  these  governnients  are  to  be  preserved,  tme 
measures  must  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this  great  change  in  tbei 
condition  and  interior  structure  of  society,  But  this  increase  of  conse- 
quence is  not  owing  to  their  having  grown  richer ;  and  still  less  is  it  to  be 
provided  against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  corruption  in  the  hands  of 
their  rulers.     This  requires,  and  really  deserves,  a  little  more  explanatiop. 

All  political  societies  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  great  classes 
or  orders.  In  the  first  place,  the  governors,  or  those  who  are  employed, 
or  hope  to  he  employed  by  the  governors,  and  who  therefore  either  have, 
or  expect  to  have,  profit  or  advantage  of  some  sort  from  the  govermnent. 
In  the  second  place,  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  government,  who 
feel  the  burdens  and  restraints  which  it  imposes,  are  jealous  of  the  honours 
and  emoluments  it  enjoys  or  distributes,  and  grudge  the  expense  and  sub- 
mission which  it  requires,  under  an  apprehension,  that  the  good  it  accom- 
plishes is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice.  And,  thirdly  and  finally,  those 
who  may  be  counted  for  nothing  in  all  political  arrangements — ^who  are 
ignorant,  indiflferent,  and  quiescent — who  submit  to  all  things  without 
grumbling  or  satisfaction — and  are  contented  to  consider  the  existing  in^li' 
tulions  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accom- 
modate themselves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  last  division  includes  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  people :  but,  as  society  advances,  and  intellect  begins  to  develop  it* 
self,  a  greater  and  a  greater  proportion  is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  to 
the  two  other  divisions.  These  drafts,  however,  are  not  made  indiscri- 
minately, or  in  equal  numbers  to  ttie  two, remaining  orders;  but  tend  to 
throw  a  preponderating  weight,  either  into  the  scale  of  the  government,  or 
into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character  of  thai  govemroeol, 
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and  the  nature  of  Ihe  circumstanoes  by  which  they  have  been  roused  from 
their  neutrality.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  improvements  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  gradual  descent  and  expansion  of  those  maxims  of  individual 
or  politieal  wisdom  that  are  suocessively  established  by  reflexion  and  experi- 
ence, necessarily  raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
from  (hat  state  of  brutish  acquiescence  and  incurious  ignorance  in  which 
they  origiiially  slumbered.  They  begin  to  feel  their  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment Older  which  they  live ;  and,  guided  by  those  feelings,  and  the  ando- 
gies  of  their  private  interests  and  affections,  they  begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow, 
(^miana  upon  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  institutions  and  administration, 
to  the  efZects  of  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  to  conceive  aentiments  either 
hostile  or  friendly  to  such  institutions  and  administration.  If  the  govern- 
ment be  mild  and  equitable — ^if  its  undertakings  are  prosperous,  its  imposi- 
tions easy,  and  its  patronage  impartial — the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
thus  anccessively  awakened  into  a  state  of  rational  and  political  capacity  wili 
be  enrolled  among  its  supporters,  and  strengthen  it  against  the  factious, 
ambitioiis,  and  disappointed  persons,  who  alone  will  be  found  in  opposition 
to  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  disclosure  of  intellectual  and  political 
sensibility  occur  at  a  period  when  the  government  is  capricious  or  oppres- 
sive— ^wben  its  plans  are  disastrous— its  exactions  burdensome — its  tone 
repulsive— and  its  distribution  of  favours  most  corrupt  and  unjust ; — it  will 
inlallibly  happen,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus  called  into 
political  existence,  will  take  part  against  it,  and  be  disposed  to  exert  them* 
selves  for  its  correction,  or  utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been  realized  in  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years :  and  when  we  say  that  the  people 
have  ahnosi  everywhere  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers,  we  mean  only 
to  say,  that,  in  that  period,  there  has  been  a  prodigious  development  in  the 
understanding  and  intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  and 
that  this  makes  them  nduch  less  willing  to  submit  to  the  folly  and  corruption 
of  most  of  their  ancient  governments.  The  old  instinctive  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  ioqilicit  obedience  have  pretty  generally  given  way  to  shrewd  calcula- 
tioos  as  to  their  own  interests,  their  own  powers,  and  the  rights  which  arise 
out  of  these  powers.  They  see  now,  pretty  quickly,  both  the  weaknesses 
and  the  vices  of  their  rulers;  and,  having  learned  to  refer  their  own  suffer-* 
logs  or  privations,  with  considerable  sagacity,  to  their  blunders  and  injustice, 
they  bc^n  tacitly  to  enquire,  what  right  they  have  to  a  sovereignty,  of 
which  &ey  make  so  bad  a  use, — and  how  they  would  protect  themselves, 
if  ail  who  hate  and  despise  them  were  to  unite  to  take  it  from  them.  Sen- 
unieols  of  this  sort,  we  are  well  assured,  have  been  prevalent  over  all  the 
eolightened  parts  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day 
caioii^  strength  and  popularity.  Kings  and  nobles,  and  ministers  and 
agenU  of  government,  are  no  long  looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe, 
— bat  rather  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy.  Their  errors  and 
viees  are  canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons,  with  extreme  freedom  and 
severity.  The  eorruptions  by  which  they  seek  to  fortify  themselves,  are 
regarded  with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhorrence ;  and  the  excuses,  with 
which  they  palliate  them,  with  disgust  and, derision.  Their  deceptions  are 
akDo^  nniversaily  seen  through ;  and  their  incapacity  detected  and  despised 
V)  aa  napiecedented  portion  of  the  whole  population  which  they  govern. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it»  that  the  people  throughout  civilized 
Eiampe  have  grown  too  sivcmg  for  their  rulers ;  and  tliat  9ome  alteration  in 
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the  balance  or  administration  of  their  governments  has  become  necesnrr 
for  their  preservation.  They  have  become  too  strong, — not  in  wealth,-^ 
but  in  intellect,  activity,  and  available  numbers ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  their 
governments  has  been  endangered,  not  from  their  want  of  pecuniary 
intluence,  but  from  their  want  of  moral  respectability  and  intelleclual 
vigour. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  evil ;  and  the  cure,  according  to  IheEog- 
linh  opponents  of  reform,  is  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  crown!  The 
remote  and  original  cause  of  the  danger,  is  the  improved  intelligence,  and 
more  perfect  intercourse  •f  the  people, — a  cause  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
wish  removed,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  the  proposed  remedy  has  no  tendency 
to  remove.  The  immediate  and  proximate  cause,  is  the  corruption  of  the 
government ;  and  the  cure  that  is  seriously  recommended,  is  to  increase 
that  corruption  I — to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  under  which  the  people 
are  sinking, — and  to  multiply  the  examples  of  partiality,  profusion,  and 
profligacy,  by  which  they  are  revolted  I 

An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could  not  have  suggested  itself, 
even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  so  triumphantly  recommended. 
unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some  colour  of  plausibility  ;  and  their  error 
(which  really  does  not  seem  very  unnatural  for  men  oi  their  description! 
seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in  supposing  that  all  those  who  were  dis- 
contented in  the  country,  were  disappointed  candidates  for  place  and  profit ; 
and  that  the  whole  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  the  misgoTenn 
ment  of  the  modern  world,  originated  in  a  violent  desire  to  participate  in 
.  the  emoluments  of  that  misgovernment.  Upon  this  supposition,  it  will 
immediately  be  seen,  that  their  remedy  was  most  judiciously  devised.— 
All  the  discontent  was  among  those  who  wanted  to  be  bribed-^ll  the  cla- 
mour among  those  who*  were  impatient  for  preferment.  Increase  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown,  therefore^make  more  sinecures,  more  jobs,  more 
nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolument  and  honour, — and  you  will  aliay  ^ 
discontent,  and  still  the  clamour,  which  are  now  **  frighting  ont  isle  from 
her  propriety  1" 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible  and  ingenious-^ms  well  as  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  experience  of  its  con- 
trivers. But  the  fact,  unfortunately,  is  quite  different.  There  are  two  sets 
of  persons  to  be  managed  and  appeased  ;  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  what 
would  gratify  the  one,  will  only  exasperate  the  discontents  of  the  other. 
The  one  wants  unmerited  honours,  and  unearned  emoluments — a  further 
abuse  of  patronage — ^a  more  shameful  misapplication  of  the  means  of  the  na- 
tion. The  other  wants  a  correction  of  abuses — an  abridgment  of  patronage 
—a  diminution  of  the  public  burdens — a  more  just  distribution  of  its  Irosls. 
dignities,  and  rewards.  This  last  parly  is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
formidable ;  for  it  is  daily  recruited  out  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  otcr 
which  reason  is  daily  extending  her  dominion ;  and  depends,  for  its  ultimate 
success,  upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress  of  inle]ligence-<>fa 
true  and  enlightened  sense  of  interest— and  a  feeling  of  inherept  right  united 
to  undoubted  power.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph: 
and  it  must  appear  to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think  of  opposing  its  progress' 
by  measures  which  are  direetly  calculated  to  add  to  its  strength.  By  in- 
creasing the  patronage  or  influence  of  the  crown,  a  few  more  venal  spirits  ma^ 
be  attracted,  by  the  precarious  tie  of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  withsUnd  al 
atfemps  at  reform,  and  to  clamour  in  behalf  of  all  existing  practices  and  insli- 
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(utions.  Bot,  tor  OTery  worthless  auiiliary  (hat  is  thus  recruited  for  the 
defence  of  established  abuses,  is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a  thousand 
new  eoonies  called  forth  by  the  additional  abuse  exemplified  in  the  new 
patronage  (hat  is  created,  and  the  new  scene  of  corruption  that  is  exhibited, 
in  exehaoging  (his  patronage  for  this  dishonourable  support  ?-^For  a  nation 
to  endearoor  (o  strengthen  itself  against  the  attempts  of  reformers  by  a  de- 
Uber^te  augmentation  of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more  politic,  than  for  a  spend- 
thrift to  think  of  relieying  himseU  of  his  debts  by  borrowing  at  tisurious  in- 
terest to  pay  what  is  demanded,  and  thus  increasing  the  burden  which  he 
affects  to  be  throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short,  that  now  subsists  in  the  country, 
is  thai  of  those  who  are  retuonably  discontented;  and  the  only  part  of  the 
people  whose  growing  strength  really  looks  menacingly  on  the  government, 
is  that  which  has  been  alienated  by  its  corruptions,  and  enabled,  by  its  own 
improving  intelligence,  to  unmask  its  deceptions,  and  to  discover  the  secret 
of  its  selfiAuess  and  incapacity.  The  great  object  of  its  jealousy  is  the  enor- 
mous infloence  of  the  crown,  and  the  monstrous  abuses  of  patronage  to 
which  (hat  influence  gives  occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations  the 
wildest  and  most  desperate,  to  hold  out  that  the  progress  of  this  discontent 
males  it  proper  to  give  the  crown  more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
effectually  conciliated  by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  of  abuse. 

In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corruption  and  profligacy  in  a  govern- 
ment, we  must  always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such  a  system  can  never  be 
mstverMi/^  palatable,  even  among  (he  basest  and  most  depraved  people  of 
which  history  has  preserved  any  memorial.  If  this  were  otherwise,  indeed 
— if  a  whole  nation  were  utterly  and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt,  and  each 
williog  to^  wait  his  time  of  dishonourable  promotion,  things  might  go  on 
with  suflSdent  smoothness  at  least ;  and  as  such  a  nation  would  not  be  worth 
meiiding,  on  the  one  hand,  so  there  would,  in  fact,  be  much  less  need,  on 
the  olher,  for  that  untoward  operation.  The  supposition,  however,  is  ob- 
viously impossible ;  and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as  England,  it  may  per- 
haps be  truly  stated,  as  the  most  alarming  consequence  of  corruption,  that 
if  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  effectual  check,  it  will  infallibly  generate 
sucti  a  spirit  of  discontent,  as  necessarily  to  bring  on  some  dreadful  convul- 
sion, and  overturn  the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus 
fraught  with  a  double  evil  to  a  country  enjoying  a  free  government.  In 
the  first  place,  it  gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  almost  all  that  is  free  or 
valuable  in  its  constitution  ;  and,  secondly,  it  ensures  its  ultimate  subver- 
sion by  the  tremendous  crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revolution.  It  first 
makes  the  government  oppressive  and  intolerable ;  and  then  it  oversets  it 
altogether  by  a  necessary,  but  dreadful  calamity. 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite  to  each  other;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain«  that,  though  brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  conduct,  they  cannot 
be  iollicled  by  the  same  set  of  persons.  Those  who  are  the  slaves  and  the 
minialen  of  corruption,  cannot  be  those  who  crush  it,  with  a  visiting  ven- 
feance,  under  the  ruins  of  the  social  order ;  and  it  is  in  forgetting  that 
there  are  two  sets  of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  questions,  that 
the  portentous  fallacy  which  we  are  considering  mainly  consists.  The  go- 
vernment may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  nation  may 
be  debased  and  venal,  while  there  is  still  spirit  and  virtue  enough  left,  when 
the  measure  of  provocation  is  full,  to  inflict  a  signal  and  sanguinary  ven- 
geance, and  utterly  to  overthrow  th^  fabric  which  has  been  defiled  by  this 
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Iraflic  of  iniquity.  Aad  there  may  be  great  8f»rit,  and  atrengBi,  aadca|iicHy 
of  heroic  resentment  in  a  nation »  which  will  yet  allow  i(B  instittKioDs  to  be 
perverted,  its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and  the  leading  part  of  Hs  popula- 
tion to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be  roused  to  thai  desperate  etflbrt,  in  which 
its  peace  and  happiness  are  sure  to  suffer  along  with  die  guilt  which  brin|B 
down  the  thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  howerer, 
il  naay  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  that  if  the  guilt  be  persisted  in, 
the  vengeance  wilt  follow ;  and  that  all  reatatuible  d^content  will  acciH 
mulate  and  gain  strength,  as  reason  and  experience  advance;  till,  at  the 
last,  it  works  its  own  reparation,  and  sweeps  the  offence  from  the  earth 
with  the  force  and  the  fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  mofal  destiny  of  ttations^  there  is  something  eleyat- 
ing  as  well  as  terrible.    Yet,  the  terror  preponderates  for  those  who  are  (o 
witness  the  catastrophe :  and  all  reason,  as  well  as  all  humanity,  urges  os  to 
use  every  effort  to  avoid  the  crisis  and  the  shock,  by  a  timely  reformation, 
and  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of  our 
society,  by  mutual  concession  and  indulgence."— It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly, 
that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a  legislative  reform  of  onr  system  o( 
representation,-^in  some  degree  as  a  pledge  of  the  willingness  of  the  govern- 
ment to  admit  of  reform  where  it  is  requisite ;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  as  in 
itself  most  likely  to  stay  the  flood  of  venality  and  corroption,-— to  reclaim  a 
part  of  those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions, — and  to  reconcile  those 
to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  country,  who  had  b^o  lo  look 
upon  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt,  hostility,  and  despair.   Tbit 
such  a  reforfn  as  we  have  contemplated,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  obger- 
vations,  would  go  far  to  produce  those  happy  effects,  we  think  must  appear 
evident  to  all  who  agree  with  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the^vils  from 
which  we  now  suffer.    One  of  its  chief  advantages,  however,  will  consist 
in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  generated  by  (he 
spectacle  of  our  present  corruptions,  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  tcol,  and 
by  the  vast  facilities  it  must  afford  to  its  labours  of  regeneration.    By  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise,  many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the 
existing  system,  because,  under  it,  they  are  excluded  from  all  share  of  power 
or  political  importance,  will  have  a  part  assigned  them,  both  more  safe  and 
more  active,  than  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against  such  a 
scheme  of  exclusion.    The  influence  of  such  men  will  be  usefully  exerted 
in  exciting  a  popular  spirit,  and  in  exposing  the  base  and  dishonest  praplices 
that  may  still  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  election.     By  some  alteration  in 
(lie  borough  qualifications,  the  body  of  electors  in  general  will  be  invested 
with  a  more  respectable  character,  and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour  them  :  but,  above  all,  the  exclusion 
of  a  great  body  of  placemen  from  the  legislature,  by  cutting  off  a  great  part 
of  tlie  minister's  most  prc^table  harvest  of  corruption,  will  force  his  party 
ailso  to  have  recourse  to  more  honourable  means  of  popularity,  and  to  app«' 
to  principles  that  must  ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independence. 

By  the  introduction,  m  short,  of  a  system  of  reform,  even  more  naoderate 
and  cautious  than  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  indicate,  we  think  ib^  > 
wholesome  and  legitimate  play  will  be  given  to  those  principles  of  opposition 
tocorniplion,  monopoly  and  abuse,  which,  by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  arf 
in  danger  of  being  fomented  into  a  decided  ^nrit  o(  hosttHty  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  instituliona  of  the  country.  Instead  of  bfoodiikg,  in  sullen 
and  helpless  sitenoe,  over  the  vices  and  errors  which  are  ripening  i^^  ^^ 
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loleraMe  etil,  wd  seeing,  wkli  a  stern  and  viodtctiTe  joy,  wrong  aecumu*- 
iated  la  moogt  aad  corraption  heaped  up  to  eorruptioA,  it  will  be  C0Bli« 
DoaHf  iaterfertng,  with  active  and  suecessbil  zeal,  to  correct,  restrain  and 
deter.  lastead  of  being  tlie  aTenger  of  oar  miirdered  liberties,  it  wiU  h% 
tbeir  Imog  prelector ;  and  the  censor,  not  the  eiecutioner,  of  the  constitu- 
tioB.  It  will  nol  descend,  only  aA  long  inlervats^  like  the  Avatar  of  the  In- 
dtiaiDythotogy,  to  expiate,  with  tenible  vengeance,  a  long  series  of  con- 
giifflinatod  crimes ;  bat,  lika  the  Providence  of  a  better  faith,  will  keep  watch 
^rpetiiatly  over  the  actions  of  corrigible  men,  and  bring  them  back  from 
llieir  aberrations,  by  merciful  chastisement,  timely  admonit40o>  and  the 
Messed  experience  of  purer  principles  of  aetion. 

Sueb,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case 
ai  to  the  iDcreasiag  weig^  and  consequence  of  the  people ;  and  such  the  na- 
ture of  the  policy  whkb  we  think  this  change  in  the  structure  of  our  society 
calls  upon  us  to  adopt.  The  people  are  grown  strong  in  intellect,  resolution, 
and  motQal  raliaace,— quiek  in  the  detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they 
are  wroDged,  and  confident  in  the  powers  by  which  they  may  be  compelled 
ultimately  to  seek  their  redress.  Against  thi$  strength,  it  is  something  more 
wild  IhaaDudness,  and  more  contemptible  than  folly,  to  think  of  arraying 
aa  additional  phalamc  of  abuses  and  drawing  out  a  wider  range  of  corruptione. 
Id /if/ contest,  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful;  nor  the  conflict  long;  and, 
deplorable  as  the  victory  will  be,  which  is  gained  over  order,  as  well  as  over 
guih,  the  blame  will  rest  heaviest  upon  those  whose  oiTences  first  provoked 
vhat  may  very  probably  torn  out  a  sanguinary  and  an  unjustifiable  ven- 
gBanee. 

TheeoDcIosioDa,  then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the  facts  that  have  been 
leliedon  by  theenemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a  very  opposite  description  ; 
and  the  eoune  which  is  pointed  out  by  these  new  circumstances  in  our  si* 
tualioo,  appears  to  us  no  less  obvious,  than  it  is  safe  and  promising.  If  the 
people  liave  risen  into  greater  consequence,  let  them  have  greater  power. 
If  a  groaler  proportion  of  our  population  be  now  capable  and  desirous  of 
eierdsingtbe  functions  of  free  citizens,  let  a  greater  number  be  admitted  to 
the  eieroK  of  these  functions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will,  that 
luist  oow  ba  represented  in  our  legislature,  be  prodigiously  increased  since 
Ibe frame  of  that  legislature  was  adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  to 
Rst  00  all  that  intellect  and  will.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy  ge- 
Mtedin  the  nation,  for  the  due  application  of  which  there  is  no  contrivance 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  constitution,  let  i.t  flow  into  those  channels  through 
vhidi  ail  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles  of  that  plan. 
\h^  power  itself  you  can  neither  repress  nor  annihilate ;  and  if  it  be  not  as- 
sttuiated  to  the  system  of  the  constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will 
orerwhelm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  against  it  the  power  of  influence  and 
ct^nripiion,  is  to  set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and  its  safe 
sppiicitioft  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult :  it  is  to  defend  your  establish- 
Beols,  by  loading  them  with  a  weight  which  of  itself  makes  them  totter 
i"Mier  its  pressure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  safe  and  inviting  ap- 
pn^  to  the  assailant. 

lo  du'  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is  easier  than  to  reduce  this 
^wiog  power  of  the  people  within  the  legitimate  bounds  and  cantonments 
^  Ihe  constitution ;  and  nothing  more  obvious  than  that,  when  so  legalized 
^  providad  far,  it  can  lend  only  to  the  exaltation  and  improvement  of  our 
»,  a^d  must  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  to  the 
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other  branches  of  the  legisktare.  It  seems  a  strange  doctrine  to  be  hek)  by 
any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  all,  by  the  chief  votaries  and  advocates  of 
royal  power,  that  its  legal  security  consists  in  its  means  of  corruptioD,  or  ean 
be  endangered  by  the  utmost  freedom  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  utmost  purity  and  popularity  of  our  elections— so  long  asihe 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  keptuin 
confounded  and  entire.  The  only  use  of  influence,  in  the  hands  of  (be 
government,  is  to  soften  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power,  and  to  preveat 
the  shock  of  a  naked  collision  between  thcv  prerogative  and  the  controlliog 
principles  of  the  constitution.  But  the  prerogative  itself  is  the  measure 
and  the  ultimate  support  of  the  legal  authority ;  and  a  governmenl  by 
influence,  is  necessarily  the  government  of  a  faction  which  has  made  itself 
illegally  independent  both  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people.  Under  ao 
arbitrary  government,  where  the  powers  of  the  monarch  are  confessedly 
unjust  and  oppressive,  and  are  claimed,  and  openly  asserted,  not  as  Ibe 
instruments  of  public  bene&t,  but  as  the  means  of  individual  gratificatiuo, 
such  a  jealousy  of  popular  independence  is  sufficiently  intelligible  :  but,  in  a 
governmenl  like  ours,  where  all  the  powers  of  the  Grown  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  exist  for  the  good  of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extra- 
vagant to  fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelligence— any  growing  ke 
of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people — should  endanger,  or  should  fail  to 
conGrm,  all  those  powers  and  prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at  large  into  this  interest- 
ing question  ;  but  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  and  ready  to  maintain,  that,  as 
the  institution  of  a  limited,  hereditary  monarchy,  must  always  appear  tbe 
wisest  and  most  reasonable  of  all  human  institutions,  and  that  to  which 
increasing  reflection  and  experience  will  infallibly  attach  men  more  and  more 
as  the  world  advances  ;  so,  the  prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch  will  always  be 
safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  and  the  lore  of 
their  political  rights,  is  diffused  and  encouraged  among  his  people.  A 
legitimate  sovereign,  in  short,  who  reigns  by  the  fair  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative, can  have  no  enemies  among  the  lovers  of  regulated  freedom;  apd 
the  hostility  of  such  men — ^by  far  the  most  terrible  of  idl  internal  hostility 
— can  only  be  directed  towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enveloped,  by 
treacherous  advisers,  with  the  hosts  of  corruption  ;  and  disguised,  for  their 
ends,  in  the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 

We  now  close  these  loose  and  miscellaneous  observations ;  in  which  it  has 
been  our  object  rather  to  obviate^  the  general  prejudices  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  practical  reform,  than  to  unfold  the  details  of  any  scheme  which 
may  be  proposed  for  its  accomplishment ; — ^rather  to  combat  the  tpirit  by 
which  the  most  common  objections  to  that  great  measure  are  suggested, 
than  to  dissect  and  refute  the  objections  themselves,  in  a  regular  and  syste- 
matical argument. — In  looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written,  we  conffc^ 
we  do  not  see  any  thing  to  which  the  appellation,  either  of  Jacobin  or  of 
Utopian,  can  be  applied ;  and,  while  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  fundamental  and  preliminary  views  which  we  have  here 
ventured  to  take  of  these  great  questions,  should  be  rendered  familiar  to  the 
understandings  of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  take  any  part,  however 
humble,  in  public  life,  we  willingly  renew  our  pledge,  never  to  lose  sight 
of  this  interesting  topic,  and  never  to  remit  our  endeavours  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  in  which  they  are  more  interested  than 
in  any  other,  and  on  which,  if  they  think  at  all,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
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IbeyabooM  either  thiok  wrong,  or  fail  to  realize  what  they  have  deliberately 
approved. 


ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTS,    UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE,  AND  THE 

VOTE  BY  BALLOT.* 

As  we  address  ourselves  to  reasonable  minds,  in  the  hope  of  removing  or 
preyeotiog  error,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  in  a  perfectly  dispassionate 
tone.  Of  Universal  Suffrage  itself  we  must  speak  frankly, — firmly  believing, 
Ibal  Ibe  adherence  of  any  considerable  body  of  the  people  to  it,  as  a  measure 
of  Reform,  tends  to  make  reformation  impossible,  and  liberty  itself  odious 
and  terrible ;  to  raise  up  a  subject  of  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  about  which  no  concessions  and  no  treaty  are  practicable;  and 
ultimately  to  drive  the  nation  to  seek  refuge  in  absolute  government.  The 
falsehood  of  the  doctrine  which  represents  Annuaf  Parliaments  and  Universal 
Suffrage  as  the  ancient  legal  right  of  the  people  of  England,  has  already 
been  proTed  by  historical  demonstration. +  At  all  evenCs,  the  dispute  must 
GiuJIy  be  decided  by  the  principle  of  utility  ;  for  though  men  should  have 
a  rigbt  io  Universal  Suffrage,  it  is  evident  that  they  ought  to  waive  its 
exercise,  if  it  cannot  be  exerted  without  mischief  to  ourselves  ;  and  though 
our  ancient  laws  should  have  established  Universal  Suffrage,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  revived,  if  its  revival  would  injure  society. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  argument,  we  wish  to  waive  all  advantage  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  defend  established  principles 
against  QDtried  projects.  We  shall  compare  different  plans  of  representation, 
as  ifiheywere  for  the  Grst  time  presented  to  the  judgment  and  choice  of  a 
nation,  borrowing  no  aid  from  the  established  system  but  the  experience  with 
which  it  has  supplied  us.  For  that  reasoq  we  forbear  to  employ  those 
ailments  which  have  been  founded  on  the  supposed  tendency  of  Universal 
Suffrage  to  destroy  the  regal  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  Constitution .  The 
question  which  we  are  desirous  of  considering  is,  whether  it  would  he  con^ 
incite  to  the  liberties  (if  the  people. 

yilai  mode  of  representation  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  liberty,  and  con- 
sequently the  happiness,  of  a  community  circumstanced  like  the  people  of 
Great  Britain? — On  the  elementary  part  of  this  great  question,  it  will  be 
rafficieotto  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  undisputed  truths. — The  object  of 
GoTerament  is  security  against  wrong.  Most  civilized  governments  tole- 
rably secure  their  subjects  against  wrong  from  each  other.  But  to  secure 
^hem,  by  laws,  against  wrong  from  the  Government  itself,  is  a  problem  of 
a  tir  more  difficult  sort,  whifli  few  nations  have  attempted  to  solve, — and 
of  which  it  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  that,  since  the  beginning  of  His- 
tory, more  than  one  or  two  great  states  have  approached  the  solution. 

It  will  be  universally  acknowledged,  .that  this  approximation  has  never 
fceen effected  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  chosen 
l)y  some  considerable  portion  of  the  People.  The  direct  object  of  a  po- 
pular representation  is,  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  bodies  exercising  the  Le- 
aslalive  Power,  being  dependent  on  the  people  by  election,  should  have  the 

.'  Plan  of  pAr&uneatarj  Reform,  in  the  Form  of  a  Catechism  -,  with  Reasons  for  f  ach  Article : 
^^  u  lotroduction,  uliowing  the  Necessity  of  Radical,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  Moderate,  Reform. 
%  Jvnj  BeDt]iam,  Esq.--Vol.  xx%i.  p.  166.    December.  1818. 

t  See  a  coQehmTe  EsMiy  on  this  inbject,  toI.  xx?iii.  p.  126. 
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stroBgesI  indaeement  to  guard  the  interest  and  to  maintain  the  righl<  of  the 

people. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  tii^y  should  have  the  same  g^ 
neral  interest  with  the  people ;  for  every  government  has,  in  truth,  the 
same  interest  with  its  subjects.    It  is  necessary,  that  the  more  direct  and 
palpable  interest,  arising  from  election,  should  be  superadded.    In  every 
legislative  senate  the  modes  of  appointment  ought  to  be  such  as  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  members  the  best  qualified,  and  the  most  disposed,  to 
make  laws  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community.    In  a  Re- 
presentative assembly  (his  condition,  though  absolutely  necessary,  isDotof 
itself  sufficient.     To  understand  the  principles  of  its  composition  thorough- 
ly, we  must  divide  the  people  into  classes,  and  examine  fiie  variety  ot  local 
and  professional  interests  of  which  the  general  interest  is  composed.    Each 
of  these  classes  must  be  represented  by  persons  who  will  guard  its  peculiar 
interest,  whether  that  interest  arises  from  inhabiting  the  same  district,  or 
pursuing  the  same  occupation, — such  as  traffic  or  husbandry,  or  the  useful 
or  ornamental  arts.    The  fidelity  and  zeal  of  such  representatives  are  to  be 
secured  by  every  provision,  which,  to  a  sense  of  common  interest,  can  su- 
peradd a  fellow-feeling  with  their  constituents.   Nor  is  this  all. — In  a  great 
Stale,  even  that  part  of  the  public  interest,  which  is  common  to  all  classes, 
is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  branches.    A  statesman  should,  indeed, 
have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole :  but  no  one  man  can  be  skilled  in 
all  their  particulars.    The  same  education,  and  the  same  pursuits,  vbich 
qualify  men  to  understand  and  regulate  some  branches,  disqualify  them  for 
others.    The  Representative  assembly   must  therefore  contain,  ^some 
members  peculiarly  qualified  for  discussions  of  the  Constitution  and  (he 
Laws,  others  for  those  of  Foreign  Policy ; — some  for  the  respective  interests 
of  Agnculture,  Commerce  and  Manufactures ; — some  for  Military  affairs  by 
sea  and  land,  and  some  also  who  are  conversant  with  the  colonies  anddi^iant 
possessions  of  a  great  empire.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  (hat  the 
place  of  such  representatives  could  be  supplied  by  witnesses  examined  on 
each  particular  subject.    Both  are  not  more  than  sufficient, — skilful  wit- 
nesses occasionally,  for  the  most  minute  informatiefti, -'-skilful  representa* 
tives  continually,  to  discover  and  conduct  evidence,  to  enforce  and  inustra(e 
the  matters  belonging  to  their  department  with  the  weight  of  those  wbo  speak 
on  a  footing  of  equality. 

It  is  obvious,  that  as  long  as  this  composition  is  insured,  it  is  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  whether  it  be  effected  by 
direct  or  indirect  means.  To  be  a  faithful  representative,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  an  assembly  should  be  numerous ;  Qiat  it  should  learn,  from  ei- 
perience,  the  movements  that  agitate  multitudes ;  and  that  it  should  be  sus- 
ceptible, in  no  small  degree,  of  the  action  of  those  causes  which  sway  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  assemblies  of  the  people.  For  the  same  reason, 
among  others,  it  is  expedient  that  its  proceedings  should  be  public;  and  (he 
reasonings  on  which  they  are  founded  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. These  democratical  elements  are  indeed  to  be  tempered  and  re- 
strained by  such  contrivances  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and 
independence  of  deliberation:  but,  without  them,  no  assembly,  however 
elected,  can  truly  represent  a  people. 

Among  the  objects  of  representation,  two  may,  in  an  especial  manner, 
deserve  observation  :-^lhe  qualtficatious  for  making  good  laws,  and  Ihwe 
for  resisting  oppression.     Now,  the  capacity  of  an  assembly  io  make  good 
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liwsetideiiQy  depends  on  Ihe  quantity  of  skill  and  Information  of  every  kind 
which  it  possesses.  But  it  seems  to  be  advantageous  that  it  should  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  one  body  of  a  more  neubral  and  inactive  character, — 
not,  indeed,  to  propose  much,  but  to  mediate  or  arbitrate  in  the  differences 
between  the  more  busy  classes,  from  whom  important  propositions  are  to 
be  expected.  The  suggestions  of  every  man  relating  to  his  province  have, 
doubtless^  a  peculiar  value :  but  most  men  imbibe  prejudices  with  their 
knowledge;  and,  in  the  struggle  of  various  classes  for  their  conflicting  in« 
terests,  the  best  chance  for  an  approach  to  right  decision  lies  in  an  appeal 
to  the  largest  body  of  well-educated  men,  of  leisure,  large  property,  tem- 
perate character,  and  who  are  impartial  on  more  subjects  than  any  other 
dass  of  men.  An  ascendancy,  therefore,  of  landed  proprietors  must  be 
eonsidered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  beneficial  circumstance  in  a  representative 
body. 

For  resistance  to  oppression,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  lower, 
and,  in  some  places,  the  lowest  classes  should  possess  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Thdr  ri^its  would  otherwise  be  less  protected  than  those  of  any  other  class ; 
for  some  individuals  of  every  other  class  would  generally  find  admittance 
into  the  Legislature ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  class  which  is  not  connect- 
ed with  some  of  its  members.  Some  sameness  of  interest,  add  some  feltow- 
leeMng,  would  therefore  protect  every  other  class,  even  if  not  directly  re- 
presented. But  in  the  uneducated  classes  none  can  either  sit  in  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  or  be  connected  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  members. 
The  right  of  suffrage,  therefore,  is  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  make 
their  voice  heard  in  its  deliberations.  They  also  often  send  to  a  represen- 
tative assembly  members  whose  character  is  an  important  element  in  its 
composition.  Men  of  popular  talents,  principles,  and  feelings ;  quick  in 
suqiecting  oppression ;  bold  in  resisting  it ;  not  thinking  favourably  of  the 
powerfiil ;  listening,  almost  with  credulity,  to  the  complaints  of  the  hum- 
ble Mnd  the  feeble ;  and  impelled  by  ambition,  where  they  are  not  prompted 
by  generosity,  to  be  the  champions  of  the  defenceless.  It  is  nothing  to 
say,  that  such  men  require  to  be  checked  and  restained  by  .others  of  a  dif- 
(en»t  character.  This  may  be  truly  said  of  every  other  class.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  observe,  that  an  assembly  exclusively  composed  of  them  would 
be  ill  fitted  for  the  duties  of  legislation.  For  the  same  observation  would 
be  perfectly  applicable  to  any  other  of  those  bodies  which  make  useful  parts 
of  a  mixed  and  various  assembly. 

In  all  political  institutions,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  when  legal 
power  is  bestowed  on  those  who  already  possess  a  natural  influence  and  as- 
cendanl  over  their  fellow-citizens.  Wherever,  indeed,  the  circumstances 
of  society,  and  the  appointments  of  law,  are  in  this  respect  completely  at 
variance,  submission  can  hardly  be  maintained  without  the  odious  and  pre- 
carious means  of  force  and  fear.  Where  law  and  nature  coincide,  govern- 
ment is  most  secure,  and  the  people  may  be  most  free.  But  in  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  which  exercises  directly  no  power,  and  of  which  the 
members  are  too  numerous  to  derive  much  individual  consequence  from 
their  stations,  the  security  and  importance  of  the  body,  more  than  in  any 
other  ease,  depend  on  the  natural  influence  of  those  who  compose  it.  In 
this  respect,  talent  and  skill,  besides  their  direct  utility,  have  a  secondary 
value  of  no  small  importance.  Together  with  the  other  circumstances  which 
roounaod  respect  or  attachment  among  men — ^with  popularity,  with  fame, 
«ith  pn^rty,  with  liberal  education  and  condition — they  form  a  body  of 
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Strength,  which  no  law  could  give  or  take  away.  As  Tar  as  an  assembly  is 
depr^ed  of  any  of  these  natural  principles  of  authority,  so  far  it  is  weakened, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  usurpations  of  government,  and  o[  mm- 
laining  the  order  of  society. 

An  Elective  system  tends  also,  in  other  material  respects,  to  secure  that 
free  government,  of  which  it  is  the  most  essential  member.  As  it  calls  some 
oi  almost  every  class  of  men  to  share  in  legislative  power,  and  many  of  all 
elasses  to  exercise  the  highest  franchises,  it  engages  the  pride,  the  honour, 
and  the  private  interest,  as  well  as  the  generosity,  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity, in  defence  of  the  Constitution.  Every  noble  sentiment,  every  rea- 
sonable oonslderation,  every  petty  vanity,  and  every  contemptible  folly  are 
made  to  contribute  towards  its  security.  The  performance  of  some  of  it5 
functions  becomes  part  of  the  ordinary  habits  t)f  bodies  of  men  nomeroos 
enough  to  spread  their  feelings  over  great  part  of  a  nation. 

Popular  representation  thus,  in  various  ways,  tends  to  make  governments 
^ood,  and  to  make  good  governments  secure. — These  are  its  primary  ad- 
vantages. But  free,  that  is,  just  governments,  tend  to  make  men  more  in- 
telligent, more  honest,  more  brave,  more  generous.  Liberty  is  the  parent 
of  genius,  the  nurse  of  reason,  the  inspirer  of  that  valour  which  makes  na- 
tions secure  and  powerful ;  the  incentive  to  that  activity  and  enterprise  to 
which  they  owe  wealth  and  splendour ;  the  school  of  those  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice  which  b^ow  an  unspeakably  greater  happiness  than 
^ny  of  the  outward  advantages  of  which  they  are  the  chief  sources  and  the 
«ole  guardians. 

These  effects  of  free  government  on  the  character  of  a  people  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  called  indirect  and  secondary ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  to  be  con- 
sidered as  among  its  greatest  blessings  :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, how  much  they  tend  to  enlarge  and  secure  the  liberty  from  which 
they  spring.  But  their  effect  will,  perhaps,  be  better  shown  by  a  more  par- 
ticular view  of  the  influence  of  popular  elections  on  the  character  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community. 

To  begin  with  the  higher  classes. — The  English  Nobility,  who  are  blended 
with  the  gentry  by  imperceptible  shades,  are  the  most  opulent  and  powerful 
order  of  men  in  Europe.  They  are  comparatively  a  small  body,  who  unite 
great  legal  privileges  with  ample  possessions,  and  names  both  of  recent  re- 
nown and  historical  glory.  They  have  attained  almost  all  the  objects  of 
human  pursuit.  They  are  surrounded  with  every  circumstance  which  might 
^eeni  likely  to  fill  them  with  arrogance,  to  teach  them  to  scorn  their  infe- 
riors,*— and  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  extinguish  enterprise,  and  to  lull 
every  power  of  the  understanding  to  sleep.  What  has  preserved  their  cha- 
racter?— what  makes  them  capable  of  serving  or  adorning  their  country  a> 
orators  and  poets,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  business,  in  as  great  a  propor- 
tion as  in  any  equal  number  of  the  best  educated  classes  of  their  country- 
men ?  Surely  only  one  solution  can  be  given  of  these  phenomena,  peculiar  to 
our  own  country.  *  Where  all  the  ordinary  incentives  to  action  are  with- 
drawn, a  free  constitution  excites  it,  by  presenting  Political  Power  as  a  new 
object  of  pursuit.    By  rendering  that  power  in  a  great  degree  dependent 

*  To  be  quite  correct,  we  must  remind  tbe  reader,  that  we  apeak  of  Ibe  character  of  the  whpt<' 
body,  composed^  as  it  is,  of  a  small  number.  In  a  body  like  the^  French  noblesse,  ainountiof! 
perbapa  to  a  hvodred  tbcmsand,  many  of  whom  were  ncted  upon  by  die  strongest  siiroalantt  ^ 
necessity,  and,  in  a  eoanliy  of  sacb  dwiiBed  intdl^cnce  as  France,  it  would  have  been  a  mmc* 
if  many  .had  not  risen  to  emineDce  in  tbe  state  and  in  leUeia,  as  well  as  in  their  natursJ  profc  i^sioo  (« 
aims.  '  •  ^ 
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on  popifitar  EeiTOiir,  H  compels  the  highest  to  treat  their  Tellow-creaturcd  with 
dei^ncy  and  courtesy ;  and  disposes  the  best  of  them  to  feel,  that  inferiors 
in  station  may  be  superiors  in  worth,  as  they  are  equals  in  right.  Hence 
chiefly  arises  Uiat  useful  preference  for  country  life  whidi  distinguishes  the 
English  gentry  from  that  of  other  nations.  In  despotic  countries  Qiey  flock 
to  the  Court,  where  all  (heir  hopes  are  fixed.  But  here,  as  they  have  much 
to  hope  froni  the  people,  they  must  cultivate  the  esteem,  and  even  court  the 
ftToor,  of  their  own  natural  dependants.  They  are  quickened  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ambition,  by  the  rivalship  of  that  enterprising  talent,  which  is  stimu- 
kled  by  more  urgent  motives.  These  dispositions  and  manners  have 
become,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  the  causes  which  originally  pro- 
duced them,  and  extend  to  many  on  whom  these  causes  could  have  little 
operation.  la  a  great  body,  we  must  allow  for  every  variety  of  form  and 
degree.  II  is  sufficient  that  a  system  of  extensive  popular  representation 
has,  n  a  coarse  of  time,  produced  this  general  character,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Bemocracy  is  the  true  preservative  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the 
Ariistocraqf. 

The  effects  of  the  Elective  franchise  upon  the  humbler  classes  are,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  obvious  and  important.  By  it  the  peasant  is  taught  to 
'*  venerate  himself  as  man;"  to  employ  his  thoughts,  at  least  occasionally, 
npon  h^  matters ;  to  meditate  on  the  same  subjects  with  the  wise  and  the 
great;  to  enlarge  bis  feelings  beyond  the  circle  of  his  narrow  concerns;  to 
sympathize,  however  irregularly,  vnth  great  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures; 
ajMi  sometimes  to  do  acts  which  he  may  regard  as  contributing  directly  to 
the  welbre  of  his  country.  Much  of  this  good  tendency  is  doubtless  coun- 
teradjod  by  other  circumstances.  The  outward  form  is  often  ridiculous  or 
odious.  The  judgments  of  tte  multitude  are  never  exact,  and  their  feelings 
often  grossly  misapplied  :  but,  after  all  possible  deductions,  great  benefits 
niust  remain.  The  important  object  is,  that  they  should  think  and  feel ; — 
that  tbej  should  contemplate  extensive  consequences  as  capable  of  arising 
from  their  own  actions,  and  thus  gradually  become  conscious  of  the  moral 
dignity  of  their  nature.  Among  the  very  lowest  classes,  where  the  disor- 
deisofelectionarethemostofTensive,  the  moral  importance  of  the  Elective 
franchise  is,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest.  As  individuals,  they  feel  them- 
setres  of  no  consequence; — Whence,  in  part,  arises  their  love  of  numerous 
assemblies,  the  only  scenes  in  which  the  poor  feel  their  importance.  Brought 
together  for  elections,  their  tumultuary  disposition,  which  is  little  else  than 
a  denre  to  display  their  shortlived  consequence,  is  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pense of  considerable  evils.  It  is  useful  that  the  pride  of  the  highest 
riiouid  foe  made  occasionally  to  bend  before  them ;  that  the  greatest  objects  of 
amhitioD  should  be  partly  at  their  disposal :  it  teaches  them  to  feel  that  ihey 
also  are  men.  It  is  to  the  exercise  of  this  franchise,  by  some  bodies  of  our 
lowest  elasses,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  sense  of  equality, — that  jealousy 
of  rif^t, — that  grave  independence,  and  calm  pride,  which  has^  been  ob- 
served by  foreigners  as  marking  the  deportment  of  Englishmen. ' 

By  dius  laying  open  some  of  the  particular  modes  in  which  representation 
produces  its  advantages  to  the  whole  community,  and  to  its  separate  classes, 
we  hope  that  we  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  right  decision  of  the 
practical  question  which  now  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Systems  of  elec- 
fion  may  be  of  very  various  kinds.  The  right  of  suffrage  may  be  limited , 
or  universal;  it  may  be  secretly,  or  openly  exercised;  the  representatives 
may  be  directly,  or  indirectly,  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  where  a  qualifica- 
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lion  is  necessary,  it  may  be  unifomi,  or  it  may  vary  in  different  places.  A 
variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  is  the  principle  of  the  English  represeotaljon. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  as  much  as  in  the  present  momeDt,  the 
Members  for  counties  were  chosen  by  freeholders,  and  those  for  cities  and 
towns  by  freemen,  burgage  tenants,  householders,  or  freeholders.  Now, 
we  prefer  this  general  principle  of  our  representation  to  any  uniform  right 
of  suffrage;  though  we  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  there  are 
many  particulars  which,  according  to  that  principle,  ought  to  be  amcDded. 
Our  reasons  for  this  preference  are  shortly  these  : — Every  uniform  system, 
which  seriously  differs  from  universal  suffrage,  must  be  founded  on  such  a 
qualification  as  to  take  away  the  Elective  franchise  from  those  portions  of 
the  inferior  classes  who  now  enjoy  it.  Even  the  condition  of  paying  direct 
taxes  would  disfranchise  many.  The  only  reasonable  ground,  on  which  an 
uniform  qualification  of  property  could  be  founded,  would  be  its  teodeocy 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  voter ;  but  it  is  evident  that  such  a  priiH 
ciple,  if  pursued  to  its  proper  consequences,  would  disfranchise  great  mul- 
titudes of  the  present  electors.  After  what  we  have  already  said  on  the 
general  subject  of  representation,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  add,  that  we  should 
consider  such  a  disfranchisement  as  a  most  pernicious  mutilation  of  the 
representative  system.  It  has  already  been  seen,  how  much,  in  our  opinioo, 
the  proper  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  justice  of  the  govero- 
ment,  and  the  morality  of  the  people,  depend  upon  the  elections  which  would 
be  thus  sacrificed. 

This  tendency  of  an  uniform  qualification  is  visible  in  the  new  French 
system.  The  qualification  for  the  electors  is  the  annual  payment  of  direct 
^  taxes  to  the  amount  of  about  12/.  When  the  wealth  of  the  two  countries 
js  compared,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  in  this  country,  such  a  system  would 
be  thought  a  mere  aristocracy.  In  France,  the  result  is  a  body  of  100,000 
electors ;  *  and  in  the  situation  and  temper  of  the  French  nation,  such  a 
scheme  of  representation  may  be  eligible.  But  we  mention  it  only  as  an 
example,  that  every  uniform  qualification,  which  is  not  altogether  illusory. 
must  incline  towards  independent  property,  as  being  the  only  ground  on 
which  it  can  rest.  The  reform  of  Cromwell  had  the  same  aristocralical 
character,  though  in  a  far  less  degree.  It  nearly  excluded  what  is  called 
the  populace;  and,  for  that  reason,  is  commended  by  the  most  sagaciousf 
of  our  Tory  writers.  An  uniform  qualification,  in  short,  must  be  so  high 
as  to  exclude  true  popular  election,  or  so  low  as  to  be  liable  to  most  of  the 
'Objections  which  we  shall  presently  offer  against  Universal  Suffrage,  h 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  so  adjusted,  as  not  either  to  im- 
pair the  spirit  of  liberty,  or  to  expose  the  quiet  of  society  to  continual 
hazard. 

Our  next  objection  to  uniformity  is,  that  it  exposes  the  difference  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  indigent,  in  a  way  offensive  and  degrading  to  the 
feehngs  of  the  latter.  The  difference  itself  is  indeed  real,  and  cannot  he 
removed;  but,  in  our  present  system,  it  is  disguised  under  a  great  variety 
of  usages.  It  is  far  from  uniformly  regulating  the  franchise,  and,  even 
where  it  does,  this  invidious  distinction  is  not  held  out  in  its  naked  form. 
No  broad  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  electors  and  the  non- 
electors,  disposing  them  to  mutual  animosity,  and  either  degrading  the  latter 
class,  or  provoking  them  to  dangerous  excesses.    It  is  something,  also,  that 

*  Hie  popufaition  of  F^ooe  iinow  eBtimaled  at  tweoty-Dioc  mtllioDS  and  a  half. 
^  Clarenooo,  Home,  &c. 
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the  syBtem  ot  various  rights  does  not  coDstanUy  thrust  forward  that  qualifi^ 
cation  of  property,  which,  in  its  undisguised  state,  may  be  thought  to  teach 
the  people  too  exclusive  a  regard  for  wealth. 

This  variety,  by  giving  a  very  great  weight  to  property  in  some  elections, 
enaUes  os  safely  to  allow  an  almost  unbounded  scope  to  popular  feeling  in 
others.  While  some  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  few  great  pro- 
prietors, others  border  on  universal  suffrage.  All  the  intermediate  varieties, 
and  all  their  possible  combinations,  find  their  place.  Let  the  reader 
seriously  reflect  how  all  the  sorts  of  men,  who  are  necessary  component 
parts  of  a  good  House  of  Commons,  could  on  any  other  scheme  find  their 
way  to  it.  We  have  already  sufllciently  animadverted  on  the  mischief  of 
eicluding  popular  leaders.  Would  there  be  no  mischief  in  excluding  those 
important  classes  of  men,  whose  character  unfits  them  for  success  in  a 
canvass,  or  whose  fortune  may  be  unequal  to  the  expense  of  a  contest?  A 
representative  assembly,  elected  by  a  low  uniform  qualification,  would  fluc- 
tuate between  ooantry  gentlemen  and  demagogues.  Elected  on  a  high 
quallfiGalion,  it  would  probably  exhibit  an  unequal  contest  between  land- 
holders and  courtiers.  All  other  interests  would,  on  either  system,  be  un*- 
prolected«  No  other  class  would  contribute  its  contingent  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge to  aid  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature. 

The  founders  of  new  commonwealths  must,  we  confess,  act  upon  some 
uniform  principle.  A  builder  can  seldom  imitate,  with  success,  all  the 
fantastic  but  picturesque  and  comfortable  irregularities  of  an  old  mansion, 
which  through  a  course  of  ages  has  been  repaired,  enlarged,  and  altered, 
accordii^  to  the  pleasure  of  various  owners.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
disadvantages  attendant  on  the  lawgivers  of  infant  states.  Something, 
perhaps,  by  great  skill  and  caution,  they  might  do;  but  their  wisdom  is 
most  diown,  after  guarding  the  great  principles  of  Liberty,  by  leaving  time 
lo  do  the  rest. 

Though  we  are  satisGed,  by  the  above  and  by  many  other  considerations, 
that  we  ought  not  to  exchange  our  diversifled  elections  for  any  general  qua- 
iiScation,  we  certainly  consider  Universal  Sufi'rage  as  beyond  calculation 
more  mischievous  than  any  other  uniform  right.  The  reasons  which  make 
it  important  to  liberty,  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  exercised  by 
large  bodies  of  the  lower  classes,  do  not  in  the  least  degree  require  that  it 
shoald  be  conferred  on  them  all.  It  is  necessary  to  their  security  from 
oppressioo,  that  the  whole  class  should  have  some  representatives ;  but  as 
their  interest  is  everywhere  the  same,  representatives  elected  by  one  body 
of  them  are  necessarily  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  all.  The  great  object 
of  representation  for  them  is  to  be  protected  against  violence  and  cruelty. 
Sympathy  with  sufllering,  and  indignation  against  cruelty,  are  easily  excited 
in  nomerous  assemblies,  and  must  either  be  felt  or  assumed  by  all  their ' 
■lembers.  Popular  elections  generally  ensure  the  return  of  some  men, 
who  shrink  from  no  appeal,  however  invidious,  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed. 
We  must  again  repeat,  that  we  consider  such  men  as  invaluable  members 
of  a  House  of  Commons ; — perhaps  their  number  is  at  present  too  small. 
What  we  now  maintain  is,  that,  though  elected  by  one  place,  they  are,  in 
Imth,  the  representatives  of  the  same  sort  of  people  in  other  places.  Their 
Bomber  must  be  limited,  unless  we  are  willing  to  exclude  other  interests, 
and  to  sacriGce  other  most  important  objects  of  representation. 

The  exercise  of  the  Elective  franchise  by  some  ot  the  laborious  classes 
betten  the  character,  raises  the  spirit,  and  enhances  the  consequence  of  all. 
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Ao  Eoglish  farmer  or  artisan  is  more  highrspiriled  and  indepeodent  than 
the  same  classes  in  despotic  countries;  but  nobody  has  ever  obserred  thai 
there  is  in  England  a  like  difference  between  the  had>andman  and  meehi- 
nic — ^who  have  votes,  and  who  have  not.  The  exclusion  of  the  claM  de- 
grades the  whole ;  but  the  admission  of  a  part  bestows  on  the  whole  aseoso 
of  importance,  and  a  hold  on  the  estimation  of  their  superiors.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  a  small  infusion  of  popular  election  would  not  produce  these 
effects.  Whatever  might  seem  to  be  the  accidental  privilege  of  a  few  would 
liave  no  influence  on  the  rank  of  their  fellows.  It  must  be  considerable,— 
and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  necessary,  it  must  be  conspicuous,— and 
forced  on  the  attention  by  the  circumstances  which  excite  the  feelings  and 
strike  the  imagination  of  mankind.  The  value  of  external  dignity  is  doI 
altogetiier  confined  to  kings  or  senates.  The  people  also  have  their  ma- 
jesty; and  they  too  ought  to  display  their  importance  in  the  exercise  o(  their 
rights. 
It  is  said,  says  Mr.  Home  Tooke  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  AsU)urtoQ— 

"Ttwt^theaDof  ooenaoisasdeartohim  u  the  all  of  another  num  m  to  that  other.'  But,iiij 
Lord,  this  maxim  wiH  not  hold  I7  any  means ;  for  a  smaU  aU  is  not,  for  ?erj  good  reasons,  m  dt«r  u 
a  great  aU.  A  tmall  aH  may  be  lost  and  eaaily  regained ;  it  may  yco'  often,  and  with  great  wildom, 
be  risked  for  the  chanee  of  a  greater ;  it  may  be  so  small,  as  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  worth  dtlen<)iDg 
or  caring  for.    *  I6U  eo  qui  zonam  petdidU.'  But  a  large  all  can  never  be  recorered :  it  lias  been 


_r placing  _ 

in  arrav  against  each  other,  erery  man,  whose  all  has  varied  at  different  periods  of  hit  Ise,  as 
speak  for  himself,  aod  say,  whether  the  deamess  in  which  he  held  these  different  alU  wu  equal. 
The  lowest  order  of  men  consume  their  alt  daily,  as  fast  as  they  acquire  it. 

"  My  l^rd,  justice  and  policy  require  (hat  benefit  aod  burthen,  that  the  share  of  power,  sod  (Itf 
share  of  contribution  to  that  power,  should  be  as  nearly  proportioned  as  |KMHible.  If  arisUKracf 
wifl  have  all  power,  they  are  tyrants,  and  unjust  to  the  people ;  becauae  aristocracy  abue  doei  not 
b<-ar  the  wliole  burthen.  If  the  smallest  individual  of  the  people  contends  to  be  equal  is  jiower 
to  the  greatest  individual,  he  loo  w,  in  his  tani«  unjust  in  his  demands ;  lor  hia  burtneo  and  cos- 
tribufiott  arenoteaual. 

"  Hitherto,  my  Lord,  I  have  only  argued  against  the  equality  ;—\  shaH  now  ventore  to  speak 
against  the  umversaHty  cS  representation,  or  of  a  share  in  the  f^overnmeat ;  for  the  terms  amonot 
M  the  same.  Freedom  and  security  ought  surely  to  be  equal  and  uuiversal.  But,  mj  l^t  ' 
ain  not  at  all  backward  to  oontend,  that  some  of  the  members  of  a  sootetv  may  hefineevA  seeve 
without  having  a  share  in  the  government.  The  happiness,  and  freedom,  and  sccority  o(  tHe 
whole,  may  even  be  advanced  by  the  exclusion  of  some,  not  from  freedom  and  security,  hat  (n»n  s 
sluure  in  the  government  My  Lord,  extreme  misery,  extreme  dependence,  extreme  ignorasce, 
extreme  selAshness  (I  mean  that  extieme  selfishness  which  excludes  all  public  sense),  sH  these  an 
jtist  and  proper  causes  of  exclusion  from  a  share  m  the  government,  as  well  as  extreme  crinuaaHVf 
whieh  is  admitted  to  exclude ;  for  thither  they  all  tend,  and  there  they  frequently  finish." 

The  question  is,  whether  all  interests  will  he  best  protected,  where  the 
representatives  are  chosen  hy  all  men,— or  where  they  are  elected  by  con- 
siderable portions  oitly  of  all  classes  of  men.  This  question  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  clearly  answered  by  setting  out  from  examples  than  bom  geoera) 
reasonings.  If  we  suppose  Ireland  to  be  an  independent  state,  goTerned 
by  its  former  House  of  Commons,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted,  that  no  shadow 
of  just  government  existed,  where  the  Legislature  were  the  enemies,  instead 
of  being  the  protectors  of  the  Catholics,  who  formed  a  great  class  in  tlie 
community.  That  this  evil  was  most  cruelly  aggravated  by  the  number 
of  the  oppressed  is  true.  But  will  it  be  contended,  that  such  a  governmeDt 
was  unjust,  only  because  the  Catholics  were  a  msyority  ?  We  have  only  then 
to  suppose  the  case  reversed, — that  the  Catholics  were  to  assume  the  ^nhole 
power,  and  to  retaliate  upon  the  Protestants,  by  excluding  them  from  all 
political  privilege.  Would  this  be  a  just  or  equal  government?  That  will 
hardly  be  avowed.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  establishing  Universal 
SuflBrage  in  Ireland?    It  would  be,  to  do  that  in  substance  which  no  mt 
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would  propose  ii»  foroi.  The  Catholics,  foriniag  four-fifths  of  Qie  popu- 
ialion»  would,  as  far  as  depends  on  laws,  possess  llie  whole  authority  of  the 
Stale.  Such  a  government,  instead  of  protecting  all  interests,  would  be 
Ibuoded  in  hostility  to  that  which  is  tlie  second  interest  in  numbers,  and  in 
many  respects  the  first  The  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  would,  indeed, 
chai^  pl^es.  We  should  haye  Catholic  tyrants,  and  Protestant  slaves : 
— ^but  our  only  consolation  would  be,  that  the  island  would  contain  more 
tyrants,  and  fewer  slaves. 

If  there  be  persons  who  believe  that  majorities  have  any  power  over  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  or  that  numbers  can  in  the  least  degree  affect 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  it  would  be  vain  br  us  to  argue 
against  those  with  whom  we  have  no  principles  in  common.    To  all  others 
it  must  he  apparent,  that  a  representation  of  el4U8e§  might  possibly  be  so 
framed  as  to  secure  both  interests ;  but  that  a  representation  of  numbers 
must  enslave  the  Protestant  minority.    That  the  majority  of  a  people  may 
be  a  tyrant  as  much  as  one  or  a  few,  is  most  apparent  in  the  cases  where  a 
slate  is  divided,  by  conspicuous  marks,  into  a  permanent  majority  and 
minority.    Till  the  principles  of  Toleration  be  universally  felt,  as  well  as 
acknowledged,  Religion  will  form  one  of  these  cases.    Till  reason  and  mo- 
rality be  far  more  widely  diffused  than  they  are,  the  outward  distinctions 
of  colour  and  feature  will  form  another,  more  pernicious,  and  less  capable 
of  remedy.    Does  any  man  tloubt,  that  the  establishment  of  Universal 
Suffrage  among  emancipated  slaves  would  be  only  another  word  for  the 
oppression,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  their  former  masters?    But  is  slavery 
itself  really  more  unjust,  where  the  slaves  are  a  majority,  than  where  they 
are  a  minority?  or  may  it  not  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  hold  men  in 
slavery  is  most  inexcusable,  where  society  is  not  built  on  that  unfortunate 
foundation,  where  the  supposed  loss  of  their  labour  would  be  an  incon* 
siderabJe  eyU,  and  where  no  danger  could  be  pretended  from  their  manu- 
miasion  ?    Is  it  not  apparent,  that  the  lower  the  right  of  suffrage  descends 
in  a  country  where  the  whites  are  the  majority,  the  more  cruel  would  be 
the  oppression  of  the  enslaved  minority?   An  aristocratical  legislature  might 
consider,  with  some  impartiality,  the  disputes  of  the  free  and  of  the  servile 
labourers;  but  a  body,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  first  of  these  rival  classes, 
must  be  the  oppressors  of  the  latter. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  extreme  cases: — they  are  selected  for  that 
reason.  But  the  principle  which  they  strikingly  illustrate  will,  on  a  very 
litUe reflection,  be  found  applicable,  in  some  degree,  to  all  communities  of 
men. 

The  labouring  classes  are  in  every  country  a  perpetual  majority.  The 
diffusion  of  education  will  doubtless  raise  their  minds,  and  throw  open  prizes 
fur  the  ambition  of  a  few,  which  will  spread  both  activity  and  content  among 
the  rest.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  population  and  territory  of 
European  countries,  the  majority  of  men  must  earn  tlieir  subsistence  by 
daily  labour.  Notwithstanding  local  differences,  persons  in  this  situation 
have  a  general  resemblance  of  character  and  sameness  of  interest.  Their 
interest,  or  what  they  think  Uieir  interest,  may  be  at  variance  with  the  real 
or  supposed  interests  of  the  higher  orders,  if  they  Reconsidered  as  form- 
ing, io  this  respect,  one  class  of  society,  a  share  in  representation  may  be 
allotted  to  them,  sufficient  to  protect  their  interest,  compatible  with  the 
equal  protection  of  the  interests  of  all  other  classes,  and  regulated  by  a  due 
regard  to  all  the  qualities  which  are  required  in  a  well-composed  legislative 
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assembly.    Biit^  if  representation  be  proportioned  to  numbers  alone,  every 
other  interest  in  society  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitode.    No  other 
class  can  be  effectually  represented ;  no  other  class  can  ha^  a  political 
security  for  justice;  no  other  can  have  any  weight  in  the  dellberalroiisoC 
the  Legislature.    No  talents,  no  attainments,  but  such  as  recommead  men 
to  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  can  have  any  admission  into  it.  •  A  repre- 
sentation so  constituted  would  produce  the  same  practical  efiects  asif  every 
man,  whose  income  was  above  a  certain  amount,  were  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting.    It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  proprietors  whether  tiiey  be 
disfranchised,  or  doomed,  in  every  election,  to  form  a  hopeless  minority. 
Nor  is  thi»all.    A  representation  founded  on  numbers  only  would  be 
productive  of  gross  inequality  in  that  very  clsfss  to  which  all  others  are 
sacrificed.    The  difference  between  the  people  of  the  country  and  those  of 
towns  is  attended  with  consequences  which  no  contrivance  of  law  can  obviate. 
Towns  are  the  nursery  of  political  feeling.    The  frequency  of  meeting,  the 
warmth  of  discussion,  the  variety  of  pursuit,  the  rivalship  of  interest^  the 
opportunities  of  information,  even  the  fluctuations  and  extremes  of  fortune, 
direct  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants  to  public  concerns,  and  render  diem 
the  seats  of  republican  governments,  or  the  preservers  of  liberty  in  mo- 
narchies.   But  if  this  difference  be  considerable  among  educated  men,  it 
seems  immeasurable  when  we  contemplate  its  effects  on  tiie  more  numeroos 
classes.    Among  them,  no  strong  public  sentiment  can  be  kept  up  without 
Bomerous  meetings.    It  is  chiefly  when  they  are  animated  by  a  view  of  their 
own  strength  and  numbers, — when  they  are  stimulated  by  an  eloquen^ 
suited  to  their  character, — and  when  the  passions  of  each  are  streDgtheoed 
by  the  like  emotions  of  the  multitude  which  surround  him,  that  the  thoughts 
of  such  men  are  directed  to  subjects  so  far  from  their  common  callings  as 
the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth.  All  these  aids  are  necessarily  wanting 
to  the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  tbe  country,  whose  frequent  meetings  are 
rendered  impossible  by  distance  and  poverty,  who  have  few  opportunities 
of  being  excited  by  discussion  or  declamation,  and  very  imperfect  means  of 
correspondence  or  concert  with  those  at  a  distance. 

An  agricultural  people  is  generally  submissive  to  the  laws,  and  observant 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, — ^but  stationary  and  stagnant,  ^'J^,^"^,  r? 
enterprise  which  is  the  source  of  improvement,  and  the  public  spirit  which 
preserves  liberty.  If  the  whole  political  power  of  the  State,  therefore,  w«J 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  classes,  it  would  be  really  ^^f^^^ 
only  by  the  towns.  About  two-elevenlhs  of  the  people  of  England  inhabit 
towns  which  have  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls  or  upwards.  A  v^  ^i 
so  large,  strengthened  by  union,  discipline,  and  spirit,  would  without 
difficully  domineer  over  the  lifeless  and  scattered  peasants.  In  towns,  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  middle  classes  are  sometimes  tame ;  while  the  lowest  class 
are  always  susceptible  of  animation.  But  the  small  freeholders!  and  co^ 
siderablc  fanners,  acqttire  an  independence  from  their  position,  whicn 
make»  them  very  capable  of  public  spirit. — ^While  the  classes  below  tbcm 
are  incapable  of  being  permanently  rendered  active  elements  in  *"yP^  !^ 
combination,  the  dead  weight  of  their  formal  suffrages  would  only  oppi^ 
the  independent  votes  of  their  superiors.  All  active  talent  would,  in  ^^^j^^ 
a  case,  fly  to  the  towns,  where  alone  its  power  could  be  fell.  The  choice 
the  country  would  be  dictated  by  the  cry  of  the  towns,  wherever  it  ^ 
thought  worth  while  to  take  it  from  the  quiet  influence  of  the  resioen 
proprietors.    The  country  itself  would  be  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces, 
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dependeiil  on  ttie  democracies  of  the  towns.  Perhaps  the  only  contrivance, 
wluch  can  in  any  considerable  degree  remedy  the  political  inferiority  of  the 
inhabiUnla  of  the  country  to  those  of  towns  has  been  adopted  in  the  English 
Conalilntion,  which,  while  it  secures  an  ascendant  of  landholders  in  the 
Legisiatore,  places  the  disposal  of  its  roost  honoured  and  envied  seats  in  the 
bands  of  the  lowest  classes  among  the  agricultural  population,  who  are 
capable  of  employing  the  right  of  suffrage  with  spirit  and  effect. 

Tbey  who  think  representation  chiefly  valuable,  because  whole  nations 
cannot  meet  to  deliberate  in  one  place,  have  formed  a  very  low  notion  of 
thia  great  improvement.    It  is  not  a  contrivance  for  conveniently  collecting 
or  blindly  executing  all  the  pernicious  and  unjust  resolutions  of  ignorant 
niilUtiideB.   To  correct  the  faults  of  democratical  government  is  a  still  more 
important  object  of  representation,  than  to  eitend  the  sphere  to  which  that 
gOTemment  may  be  applied.    It  balances  the  power  of  the  multitude  by 
the  inOnenoe  of  other  classes;  it  substituted  skilful  lawgivers  for  those  who 
are  utierty  incapable  of  any  legislative  function ;  and  it  continues  the  trust 
long  enoi^  to  guard  the  Legislature  from  the  temporary  delusions  of  the 
pec^e.  By  a  system  of  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Elections,  all  these 
temperaments  would  be  destroyed.    The  effect  of  crowded  population,  in 
increasing  the  intensity  and  activity  of  the  political  passions,  is  extremely 
accderaled  in  cities  of  the  first  class.    The  population  of  London  and  its 
environs  is  nearly  equal  to  ftat  of  all  other  towns  in  England  of  or  above 
ten  thoosaod  souls.    According  to  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage,  it 
woaUtooDlain  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  electors;  and  send  fifty- 
five  members  to  Parliament.    This  electoral  army  would  be  occupied  for 
the  wbole  year  in  election  or  canvass,  or  in  the  endless  animosities  in  which 
both  would  be  fertile.    A  hundred  candidates  for  their  suffrages  would  be 
daily  employed  in  inflaming  their  passions.    No  time  for  deliberation, — no 
inCerral  of  repose  in  which  inflamed  passions  might  subside,  could  exist. 
Tbe  representatives  would  naturally  be  the  most  daring,  and,  for  their 
porposes^  the  ablest  of  their  body.    They  must  lead  or  overawe  the  Legis- 
lature.    Every  transient  delusion  or  momentary  phrensy  of  which  a 
mnllitade  is  susceptible,  must  rush  with  unresisted  violence  into  the  re- 
presentAlive  body.    Such  a  representation  would  differ  in  no  beneficial 
respect  from  tbe  wildest  democracy.    It  would  be  democracy  clothed  in  a 
specioiis  disguise,  and  armed  with  more  effective  instruments  of  oppression, 
— hot  not  wiser  or  more  jost  than  the  democracies  of  old,  which  Hobbes 
caDed  *'  an  artiioofoep  of  orators,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  monarchy 
of  a  single  orator." 

It  amy  be  said,  that  such  reasonings  suppose  the  absence  of  those  moral 
nstrainls  of  property  and  opinion  which  would  temper  the  exercise  of  this 
M$  well  as  of  every  other  kind  of  suffrage.  Landholders  would  still  influence 
their  tenants,  farmers  their  labourers,  artisans  and  manufacturers  those 
whom  they  employ; — property  would  still  retain  its  power  over  those  who 
depend  on  the  proprietor. 

To  this  statement  we  in  some  respects  accede,  and  on  it  we  build  our  last 
and  most  conclusive  argument  against  Universal  Suffrage.  It  is  true,  that 
in  Tery  quiet  times  a  multiplication  of  dependent  voters  would  only  augment 
the  iofloence  of  wealth.  If  votes  were  bestowed  on  every  private  soldier, 
the  effect  would  be  only  to  give  a  thousand  votes  to  the  commanding  officer 
who  marched  his  battalion  to  the  poll.  Whenever  the  people  felt  little  in- 
tereat  in  public  affairs,  the  same  power  would  be  exercised  by  every  master 
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Ibrough  his  dependants.  The  traders  vfao  emplay  many  labourm  iu 
great  cities  would  possess  the  highest  power ; — the  great  consumers  and 
landholders  would  engross  the  remainder ; — the  rest  oC  the  people  woi^  be 
insignificant.  As  the  multitude  is  composed  of  those  indiyiduals  who  are 
most  incapable  of  fixed  opinions,  and  as  they  are,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
peculiarly  alive  to  present  impulse,  there  is  no  vice  to  whidi  they  are  so 
liable  as  inconstancy.  Their  passions  are  quickly  worn  out  by  their  owb 
violence.  They  become  weary  of  the  excesses  into  wliich  they  were 
plunged.  Lassitude  and  indifference  succeed  to  their  fury,  and  are  pro- 
portioned to  its  yiolenoe.  They  abandon  public  affairs  to  any  hand  disposed 
to  guide  them.  They  give  up  their  favourite  measures  to  reprobation,  lod 
their  darling  leaders  to  destruction.  Their  acdamatioas  are  often  as  lood 
around  the  the  scaffold  of  the  demagogue,  as  around  his  triumphal  ear. 

Under  the  Elective  system,  against  which  we  now  argue,  the  opposile 
evils  of  too  much  strengthening  wealth,  and  too  mudi  sulqecting  property 
to  the  multitude,  are  likely,  by  turns,  to  prevail.  In  either  case,  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  would  be  annihilated.  Socaely, 
on  suth  a  system,  would  exhibit  a  series  of  aUemate  fits  of  phrensy  and 
lethargy.  When  the  people  were  naturally  disposed  to  violence,  the  mode 
of  election  would  inflame  it  to  madness.  When  they  were  too  much  ioclined 
of  themselves  to  llsllessness  and  apathy,  it  would  lull  them  to  sleep,  la 
these,  as  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  the  referse  of  a  wisely-cooatituled 
representation,  which  is  a  restraint  on  the  people  in  times  of  heat,  and  a 
stimulant  to  their  sluggishness  when  they  would  otherwise  fall  into  torpor. 
This  even  and  steady  interest  in  public  concerns  is  impossible  on  a  sch^e 
which,  in  every  case,  would  a^ravate  the  predominant  exceas. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole  proprietary  body  most  be  iD  i 
state  of  permanent  conspiracy  against  an  extreme  democracy.  They  are  (he 
natural  enemies  of  a  constitution  which  grants  them  no  power  and  no  safety. 
Though  property  is  often  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  popular  tyraooy,  yd 
il  has  many  chances  of  prevailing  at  last.  Proprietors  have  steadiness, 
Vigilance,  concert,  secrecy,  and,  if  need  be,  dissimulation.  They  yieU  to 
the  storm; — they  regain  their  natural  ascendant  in  the  calm.  Nelooatent 
with  persuading,  the  people  to  submit  to  salutary  restraints,  they  usually 
betray  them,  by  insensible  degrees,  into  absolute  submission. 

If  the  Commonwealth  does  not  take  this  road  to  slavery,  ttiere  are  maoy 
paths  that  lead  to  that  state  of  perdition.  A  Demagogue  seizes  on  tbat 
despotic  power  for  himself ^  which  he  for  a  long  time  had  exercised  in  Ihe 
name  of  his  faction;  a  victorious  General  leads  his  army  to  enslave  their 
country ;  and  both  these  candidates  for  tyranny  too  often  find  auxiliaries  Id 
those  classes  ot  society  who  are  at  length  brought  to  regard  absolute  monarchy 
as  an  asylum ;  for  wherever  property  is  not  allowed  a  great  weight  in  a  free 
state,  it  will  destroy  liberty.  In  either  case,  too,  the  inconstant  rabbk* 
follow  their  leader  with  as  loud  acclamations  to  the  Dictator's  seat,  as  when 
he  led  them  against  the  Senate.  They  delight  in  the  power  of  him  who 
seems  to  be  their  own  work.  The  history  of  popular  clamour,  even  in  Eng- 
land, is  enou^  to  show  that  it  is  easy  sometimes  to  work  the  populace  iot^' 
*  *  a  sedition  for  slavery. " 

These  obvious  consequences  have  disposed  most  advocates  of  Universal 
Suffrage  to  propose  its  combination  with  some  other  ingredients,  by  which, 
they  tell  us,  that  the  poison  will  be  converted  into  a  remedy.  The  com- 
position now  most  in  vogue  is  its  union  m\h  a  Ballot.    Before  we  proooei' 
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fo  (he  oonsidention  of  that  proposal,  we  shall  bestow  a  few  words  on  some 
olher  pbos  which  have  been  adopted  or  proposed  to  render  uniform  popular 
dcclioo  eoosisteot  with  public  quiet.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
.  tbatoflfr.  Hume,  where  the  freeholders  and  the  inhabitants  assessed  to 
the  poor  elect  those  who  are  to  name  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council ; 
— ibal  blely  proposed  in  France,  ^here  a  popular  body  would  propose 
candidates,  from  whom  a  small  numb^  of  the  most  considerable  proprietors 
would  select  the  representatives; — and  the  singular  plan  of  Mr.  Horne 
Tooke,  which  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  all  persons  rated  to  the 
iaod-tax  or  parish-rates  at  2/.  3a.  per  annum,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
lo  (iie  public  2/.  2a.  at  the  time  of  voting ;  but  providing,  that  if  the  number 
of  voters  in  any  district  fell  short  of  four  thousand,  every  man  rated  at  201. 
peraooiim  might  give  a  second  vote,  on  again  paying  the  same  sum;  and 
maLing  the  same  provision,  in  case  of  the  same  failure,  for  third,  fourth, 
Gfih,  etc.  votes  for  every  additional  100/.  at  which  the  voter  is  rated,  till 
the  Dumber  of  four  thousand  votes  for  the  district  should  be  completed. 

This  pliB  of  Hr.  Tooke  is  an  ingenious  stratagem  for  augmenting  the 
power  of  wealth,  under  {nretence  of  bestowing  suffrage  almost  uniTersally. 
To  that  of  Mr.  Hume  it  is  a  decisive  objection,  that  it  leaves  to  the  people 
oo/y  those  subordinate  elections  which  would  excite  no  interest  in  their 
minds,  aod  would  consequently  fail  in  attaining  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  popular  elections.  All  schemes  for  separating  the  proposition  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office  from  the  choice  of  the  officers,  become  in  practice  a 
power  of  nomination  in  the  proposers.  It  is  easy  to  leave  no  choice  to  the 
electors,  by  coupling  the  favoured  candidates  with  none  but  such  as  are 
absolutely  ineligible.  Yet  one  reasonable  object  is  common  to  these  pro- 
jects. They  all  aim  at  subjecting  elections  to  the  joint  influence  of  properly 
and  popultfity.  In  none  of  them  is  overlooked  the  grand  principle  of 
equally  securing  all  orders  of  men,  and  interesting  all  in  the  maintenance 
of  (he  CoostitttUoii.  It  is  possible  that  any  of  them  ntight  be  in  some 
measure  effectual ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  mere  wantonness  in  ira  to  make 
die  eiperiment.  By  that  variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  which  seems  so  fan- 
tastic, tlie  English  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  union  of  the  principles 
u/  property  and  popularity  in  a  manner  much  more  effectual  than  those 
which  the  most  celebrated  theorists  have  imagined.  Of  the  three,  perhaps 
llie  least  unpromising  Is  that  of  Mr.  Tooke,  because  it  approaches  nearest 
to  die  forms  of  public  and  truly  popular  elections. 

lo  the  system  now  established  in  France,  where  the  right  of  suffra^  is^ 
cuofioed  to  those  who  pay  direct  taxes  amounting  to  twelve  pounds  by  the 
)(!^,  the  object  is  evidently  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the- 
niddliDg  classes.  The  Royalists  who  are  still  proprietors  of  the  greatest 
estates  in  the  kingdom  would  have  preferred  a  greater  extension  of  sut- 
vage,  in  order  to  multiply  (he  votes  of  their  dependants.  But,  as  the  sub- 
diTisioo  of  forfeited  estates  has  created  a  numerous  body  of  small  land- 
k?^^'  ^^^  ^^  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  new  institutions,, 
me  Jaw,  which  gives  them  almost  the  elective  power,  may  on  thai 
?<5w«nl  be  approved  as  politic.  As  a  general  regulation,  it  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

If  we  were  compelled  to  confine  elective  influence  to  one  order,  wo- 
jQust  indeed  vest  it  in  the  middling  classes;  both  because  they  possess  the- 
^r^esi  share  of  sense  and  virtue,  and  because  they  have  the  most  numerous 
fMinexions  of  interest  with  the  other  parts  of  society.    It  is  right  that  they 
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should  have  a  preponderating  inDuence,  because  they  are  likely  to  make  the 
best  choice.  But  that  is  not  the  sole  object  of.  representation ;  and,  if  it 
were,  there  are  not  wanting  circumstances  which  render  it  unfit  that  they 
should  engross  the  whole  influence.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  or 
country  in  which  the  middling  classes  were  of  a  character  so  respectable  and 
improving  as  they  are  at  this  day  in-  Great  Britain ;  but  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  this  sound  and  pure  body  have  more  to  hope  from  the  byoor 
of  Government  than  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  The  higher  classes  may, 
if  they  please,  be  independent  of  its  influence.  The  lower  are  almost  below 
its  direct  action.  On  the  middling  classes  it  acts  with  concentrated  and 
unbroken  force.  Independent  of  that  local  consideration,  the  virtues  of 
that  excellent  class  are  generally  of  a  circumspect  nature,  and  apt  to  de- 
generate into  timidity.  They  have  little  of  that  political  boldness  vhich 
sometimes  belongs  to  commanding  fortune,  and  often,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
to  thoughtless  poverty.  They  require  encouragement  and  guidance  from 
higher  leaders;  and  they  need  excitement  from  the  numbers  and  even  tur- 
bulence of  their  inferiors.  The  end  of  representation  is  not  a  medium  be- 
tween wealth  and  numbers,  but  a  combination  of  the  influence  of  both.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  separate  action  of  great  property,  of  deliberate  opinioQ, 
anil  of  popular  spirit,  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  political  system. 

** That  principle  of  representation,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "is  the  best,  which 
calls  into  activity  the  greatest  number  of  independent  votes,  and  excludes 
those  whose  condition  takes  from  them  the  powers  of  deliberation."  But 
even  this  principle,  true  in  general,  cannot  be  universally  applied.  Many. 
who  are  neither  independent  nor  capable  of  deliberation,  are  at  present 
rightly  vested  with  the  elective  franchise, — not  because  they  are  qnaliBed 
to  make  a  good  general  choice  of  members, — ^but  because  they  indirectly  coin 
tribute  to  secure  the  good  composition  and  right  conduct  of  the  Legislature/ 

The  question  of  Ballot  remains.  On  ballot  the  advocates  of  Universal 
Sufl'rage  seem  exclusively  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  their  scheme.  Wilhout 
ballot,  they  appear  tacitly  to  admit  that  Universal  Suffrage  would  be  an  im- 
practicable and  pernicious  proposal.  But  all  males  in  the  kingdom,  it  is 
said,  may  annually  vote  at  elections  with  quiet  and  independence,  itabal- 
lot  enables  them  to  give  their  vote  secretly.  Whether  this  expectation  be 
reasonable,  is  the  question  on  which  the  decision  of  the  dispute  seems  now 
to  depend. 

The  first  objection  to  this  proposal  is,  that  ballot  would  not  produce  se- 
crecy.   Even  in  those  classes  of  men  who  are  most  accustomed  to  keep  their 

Even  Mf.  Bentham  admits  a  principle  of  exception  to  the  uniTersallly  of  suffnigt.  Whererrr 


disposition  to  foltow  the  wisest  counsel.    He  hesitates  about  the  admiscion  of  female  elector 
Not  surely  because  women  want  sense  or  virtue,  nor  chiefly  for  their  dependence,— but  for  d^ 
mestic  peace,  for  the  sake  of  the  duties  of  their  sex— of  the  character  best  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  ibose  duties.    He  proposes  also  to  exclude  those  who  cannot  read.    If  he  cnofioa 
■uffrage  to  males,  he  must  admit  that  multitudes  of  persons,  well  qualified  to  make  a  good  cboic«. 
may  be  excluded  for  the  fiake  of  other  iorerests  of  society.    The  non-readers  must  be  excluded  t 
either,  Is/,  for  a  presumed  incapacity  in  the  ignorant  to  choose  well ;  or,  2^tf ,  to  induce  the  people 
to  acquire  knowledge.    Either  of  these  principles  would  let  in  many  other  exdusions,  io  oor 
opinion  far  too  extensive.    Afrainst  the  second  we  altogether  protest.    We  could  exdude  do  nsn 
merely  as  a  probable  means  of  promoting  iunirovemeot.    Mr.  B.,  on  this  one  occasion,  ukei  tfto 
his  account "  collateral  effects."    Had  he  considered  the  secondary  consequences  of  political  JJ- 
atitutiona  with  the  same  care  an  he  has  done  those  of  criminal  acts,  we  cannot  think  it  p(f^^' 
that  we  should  have  dissented  so  widely  from  his  opinion.     The  consid#>ratioo  of  ^colWtersl 
ejfocts*'  might  have  prevented  some  suggestions,  which  only  Mr.  B.'a  enemies  will  ever  quote 
without  Q^cesiiiy. 
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own  aeerel,  the  effect  of  ballot  is  very  unequal  and  uncertain.  The  com- 
mon case  of  clubs,  in  which  a  small  minority  is  generally  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude a  candidate,  may  serve  as  an  example.  Where  the  club  is  numerous, 
the  secret  may  be  kept,  as  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  few  who  reject ; 
but  in  small  clubs,  where  the  dissentients  may  amount  to  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  tbey  are  almost  always  ascertained.  The  practice,  it 
b  (me,  is,  in  these  cases,  still  useful ;  but  it  is  only  because  it  is  agreed  by 
a  sort  of  tacit  convention,  that  an  exclusion  by  ballot  is  not  a  just  cause  of 
offence.  It  prevents  quarrel,  not  disclosure.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  B.  allows  that  ballot  does  not  secure  secrecy  or  independent  choice. 
The  example  of  the  elections  at  the  India  House  is  very  unfortunately  se- 
lected. For  every  thing  which  a  ballot  is  supposed  to  prevent  is  to  be 
Iband  in  these  elections  : — public  and  private  canvass,  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  connexion,  gratitude,  expectation ;  promises  almost  univer- 
sally made  and  observed;  votes  generally  if  not  always  known ;  as  much  re- 
gard, indeed,  to  public  grounds  of  preference  as  in  most  other  bodies;  but 
.  scarcely  any  exclusion  of  private  motives,  unless  it  be  the  apprehension  of 
incurring  resentment,  which  is  naturally  confined  within  narrow  limits,  by 
the  independent  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  electors.  In  general, 
indeed,  'they  refuse  the  secrecy  which  the  Legislature  seems  to  tender  to 
them.  From  kindness,  from  esteem,  from  other  motives,  they  are  desirous 
fiat  their  votes  should  be  known  to  candidates  whom  they  favour :  and 
what  isdi^losed  to  friends,  is  speedily  discovered  by  opponents. 

If  the  ballot  should  be  tbou^t  a  less  offensive  mode  of  voting  against  an 
individual  than  the  voice,  this  slight  advantage  is  altogether  confined  to 
those  classes  of  society  who  have  leisure  for  such  fantastic  refinements.  In 
these  cases,  indeed,  the  efficacy  of  ballot  is  counteracted  by  obvious  causes. 
But  are  none  such  likely,  or  rather  sure,  to  act  on  the  two  millions  of  voters 
who  would  be  given  to  us  by  universal  suiTrage?  Let  us  examine  them  close- 
ly. Will  the' country  labourer  ever  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  means 
of  secrecy  ?  To  believe  this,  we  must  suppose  that  he  performs  the  most 
imporUnt  act  of  his  life,  that  which  most  flatters  his  pride,  and  gratifies  his 
inclination,  without  speaking  of  his  intention  before,  or  boasting  of  his  vote 
when,  he  has  given  it.  His  life  has  no  secrets.  The  circle  of  his  village  is 
loo  small  for  concealment.  Bis  wife,  his  children,  his  fellow-labourers,  the 
corapanloDS  of  his  recreations,  know  all  that  he  does,  and  almost  all  that  he 
thinks.  Can  any  one  believe  that  he  would  pass  the  evening  before,  or  the 
evening  after,  the  day  of  election,  at  his  alehouse,  wrapt  up  in  the  secrecy 
of  a  Venetian  senator,  and  concealing  a  suffrage  as  he  would  do  a  murder? 
If  his  character  disposed  him  to  secrecy,  would  his  situation  allow  it?  His 
landlord,  or  his  employer,  or  their  agents,  or  the  leaders  of  a  party  in  the 
dectioo,  could  never  have  any  difficulty  in  discovering  him.  The  simple 
acts  of  writing  his  vote,  of  delivering  it  at  the  poll,  or  sending  it  if  he  could 
not  attend,  would  betray  his  secret  in  spite  of  the  most  complicated  ballot 
ever  contrived  in  Venice*  In  great  towns,  the  very  mention  of  secret  suf- 
frage is  ridiculous.  By  what  contrivance  are  public  meetings  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  London  electors  to  be  prevented?  There  may 
be  quiet  and  secrecy  at  the  poll ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  pub- 
licity and  tumult  at  other  meetings  occasioned  by  the  election.  A  candi- 
date will  not  forego  the  means  of  success  which  such  meetings  afford.  The 
voles  of  those  who  attend  them  must  be  always  known.  If  the  Venetian 
<^uncii  of  Ten  were  dispersed  among  a  Westminster  mob  while  candidates 
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^v«re  gpeakii^,  they  woald  calch  its  spirit,  and  betray  their  votes  by  bnzzag 
and  hisses.  Candidates  and  their  partisans,  committees  in  parishes,  agents 
in  every  street  during  an  active  canvass,  would  quickly  learn  the  secret  of 
almost  any  man  in  Westminster.  The  few  who  affected  mystery  would  be 
defected  by  their  neighbours.  The  evasive  answer  of  the  ablest  of  such  dis- 
semblers to  his  favoured  friend  or  party  would  be  observably  different,  at 
least  in  tone  and  manner,  from  that  which  he  gave  to  the  enemy.  The  zeal, 
attachment,  and  enthusiasm  which  must  prevail  in  such  elections,  as  long 
as  they  continue  really  popular,  would  probably  bring  all  recurrence  to 
means  of  secrecy  into  discredit,  and  very  speedily  into  general  disuse. 
Even  the  smaller  tradesmen,  to  whom  ballot  might  seem  desirable  as  a 
shield  from  the  displeasure  of  their  opulent  customers,  would  betray  the 
part  they  took  in  the  election,  by  their  ambftioa  to  be  leaders  in  their  pa- 
rishes. The,  formality  of  a  ballot  might  remain ;  but  the  object  of  secrecy 
is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  such  elections. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  if  secrecy  of  suffrage  could  be  really 
adopted,  it  would,  in  practice,  contract,  instead  of  extending,  the  elective 
franchise,  by  abating,  if  not  extinguishing,  the  strongest  inducements  to  \\s 
<!xercise.    All  wise  laws  contain  in  themselves  effectual  means  for  Ij^eir  owd 
execution ;  but,  where  votes  are  secret,  scarcely  any  motive  for  voting  is  left 
to  the  majority  of  electors.    In  a  blind  eagerness  to  free  the  franchise  from 
influence,  nearly  all  the  common  motives  for  its  exercise  are  taken  avay. 
The  common  elector  is  neither  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  superiors,  nor  (he 
kindness  of  his  fellows,  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  candidate  for  ^hom  be 
votes.    From  all  these,  secrecy  must  exclude  him.    He  is  forbidden  to 
strengthen  his  conviction,  to  kindle  his  zeal,  to  conquer  his  fears  or  selfish- 
ness, in  numerous  meetings  of  those  with  whom  he  agrees;  for,  if  heat-- 
tends  such  meetings,  he  must  publish  his  suffrage,  and  the  ballot,  in  his 
case,  becomes  altogether  illusory.    Every  blameable  motive  of  interest. 
every  pardonable  inducement  of  personal  partiahty,  are,  indeed,  taken 
away.   But  what  is  left  in  their  place?  Nothing  but  a  mere  sense  of  pub- 
Jlc  duty,  unaided  by  the^popular  discipline  which  gives  fervour  and  vigour 
to  public  sentiments.    A  wise  lawgiver  does  not  trust  to/a  general  sense  of 
duty  in  the  most  unimportant  law.     If  such  a  principle  could  be  trusted, 
laws  would  be  unnecessary.     Yet  to  this  cold  feeling,  stripped  of  all  its  na- 
tural and  most  powerful  aids,  would  the  system  of  secret  suffrage  alone 
trust  for  its  execution.    At  the  poll  it  is  said  to  be  sufficient,  because' 
all  temptations  to  do  ill  are  supposed  to  be  taken  away.     But  the  mo- 
tives by  which  electors  are  induced  to  go  to  a  poll  have  been  totally  over- 
looked.   The  inferior  classes,  for  whom  this  whole  system  is  contriu^d, 
would,  in  its  practice,  be  speedily  disfranchised.     They  would  soon  relin- 
quish a  privilege  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  troublesome  duty.    Their  pul»- 
lic  principles  are  often  generous ;  but  they  do  not  arise  from  secret  medi- 
tation, and  they  do  not  flourish  in  solitude. 

Lastly,  If  secret  suffrage  were  to  be  permanently  practised  by  all  voters, 
it  would  deprive  election  of  all  its  popular  qualities,  and  of  many  of  il^ 
beneficial  effects.  The  great  object  of  popular  elections  is  to  inspire  and 
strengthen  the  love  of  liberty.  On  the  strength  of  that  sentiment  freedom 
wholly  depends,  not  only  for  its  security  against  the  power  of  time  and  ol 
enemies,  but  for  its  efficiency  and  reality  while  it  lasts.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose a  people  perfectly  indifferent  to  political  measures,  and  without  an) 
disposition  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs,  the  most  perfect  forms  and  in^i- 
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futtoiift  of  Kbefly  wotiM  be  among  them  a  death  letter.  The  most  elaborate 
machinery  would  stand  atill  for  want  of  a  moving  power.  In  proportion  as 
a  people  sinks  more  near  to  that  slavish  apathy,  tlicir  constitution  becomes 
BO  far  vain,  and  their  lyest  laws  impotent.  Institutions  are  carried  into 
effect  by  men,  and  men  are  moved  to  action  by  their  feelings.  A  system 
of  liberty  can  be  execirted  only  by  men  who  love  liberty.  With  Ihe  spirit 
of  liberty,  very  unpromising  forms  grow  tnlo  an  excellent  Government. 
Without  it,  the  most  specious  cannot  last,  and  are  not  worth  preserving. 
The  iflstilatioiis  of  a  free  State  are  safest  and  most  effective  when  numerous 
bodies  of  men  exereise  their  political  rights  with  pleasure  and  prides- 
consequent!  y,  with  zeal  and  boldness, — when  these  rights  are  endeared  to 
them  by  tradition  and  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  conviction  and  feeling  of  their 
inestimable  value,-— and  when  the  mode  of  e:xercising  privileges  is  such  as  to 
exate  the  sympathy  of  all  who  view  it,  and  to  spread  through  the  whole 
society  a  jealous  love  of  popular  right,  and  a  proneness  to  repel  with  indigna- 
UoD  every  encroachment  on  it. 

Popular  elections  contribute  to  these  objects,  partly  by  (he  character  of 
the  Hiajority  of  the  electors,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  they  give  their 
suffrage.    Assemblies  of  the  people  of  great  cities  are  indeed  very  ill 
<|oalified  to  exercise  authority ;  but  without  their  occasional  use,  it  can  never 
be  strougly  curbed.    Numbers  are  nowhere  else  to  be  collected.    On 
numbers  alone,  much  of  their  power  depends.    In  numerous  meetings, 
every  man  catches  animation  from  the  feelings  of  hfs  neighbour,  and  ga- 
thers courage  from  the  strength  of  a  multitude.    Such  assemblies,  and  they 
alone,  wiUi  all  their  defects  and  errors,  have  the  privilege  of  inspiring  many 
human  beings  with  a  perfect,  however  transient,   disinterestedness,  and 
rendeiiog  Ihe  most  ordinary  men  capable  of  foregoing  interest,  and  forgetting 
self,   IB  the  enthusiasm  of  zeal  for  a  common  cause.     Their  vices  are  a 
corrective  of  the  deliberating  selfishness  of  their  superiors.    Their  bad  as 
well  as  good  qualities  render  them  the  portion  of  society  the  most  susceptible 
of  impressions,  and  Ihe  most  accessible  to  public  feelings.     They  are  fitted 
to  produce  that  democratic  spirit  which,  tempered  in  its  progress  through 
the  various  classes  of  the  community,  becomes  the  vital  principle  of  liberty. 
It  is  very  true,  Aat  the  occasional  absurdity  and  violence  of  these  meetings, 
often  alienate  men  of  timid  virtue  from  the  cause  of  liberty.    It  is  enough 
for  the  present  purpose,  that  in  those  long  periods  to  which  political  rea- 
must  always  be  understood  to  ap^y,  they  contribute  far  more  to 
and  to  second,  than  to  offend  or  alarm,  the  enlightened  friends  of  the 
righls  of  the  people.    But  meetings  for  election  are  by  far  the  safest  and  the 
most  effective  of  all  popular  assemblies.    They  are  brought  together  by  the 
Cooslitution; — they  have  a  legal  character; — they  display  the  ensigns 
dt  public  authority ; — ^they  assemble  men  of  all  ranks  and  opinions ; — and, 
is  them,  the  people  publicly  and  conspicuously  bestow  some  of  the  highest 
prizes  pursued  by  a  generous  ambition.    Hence  they  derive  a  consequence, 
atMighre  a  senseof  self-importance,  to  their  humblest  members,  which  would 
be  v»nly  sought  for  in  spontaneous  meetings.     They  lend  a  part  of  their 
own  seriousness  and  dignity  to  other  meetings  occasioned  by  the  election, 
and  even  to  those  which,  at  other  times,  are  really,  or  even  nominally, 
composed  of  electors. 

In  elections,  political  principles  cease  to  be  mere  abstractions.    They  are 
embodied  in  individuals;  and  the  cold  conviction  of  a  truth,  or  the  languid 
ion  of  a  measure,  is  animated  by  attachment  for  leaders,  hostility 
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lo  adversaries.  Every  political  passion  is  warmed  in  the  eonlest.  Iven 
the  outward  circumstances  of  the  scene  strike  the  imagination,  and  tffeclihe 
feelings.  The  recital  of  them  daily  spreads  enthusiasm  over  a  country. 
The  various  fortunes  of  the  comhat  excite  anxiety  and  agitation  on  all  sides; 
and  an  opportunity  is  offered  of  discussing  almost  every  political  queslioo, 
under  circumstances  where  the  hearts  of  hearers  and  readers  take  pari  in 
the  argument :  and  the  issue  of  a  controversy  is  regarded  by  the  nation 
with  some  degree  of  the  same  solicitude  as  the  event  of  a  battle.  Id  this 
manner  is  formed  democratical  ascendency,  which  is  most  perfect  when  the 
greatest  numbers  of  independent  judgments  influence  the  measures  of 
Government.  Reading  may,  indeed,  increase  the  number  and  iDtelligence 
of  those  whose  sentiments  compose  public  opinion ;  but  numerous  assem- 
blies, and  consequently  popular  elections,  can  alone  generate  the  courage 
and  zeal  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  its  power. 

With  these  efTecls  it  is  apparent  that  secret  suffrage  is  absolutely  iDoom- 
patible.  They  cannot  exist  together.  Assemblies  to  elect,  or  assemblies 
during  elections,  make  all  suffrages  known.  The  publicity  and  boldness 
in  which  voters  give  their  suffrage  are  of  the  very  essence  of  popular  elec- 
tions, and  greatly  contribute  to  their  animating  effect.  The  advocates  of 
ballot  tell  us,  indeed,  that  it  would  destroy  canvass  and  tumult.  But  after 
the  destruction  of  canvass,  elections  would  no  longer  teach  humility  lo 
the  great,  nor  self^-esteem  to  the  humble.  Were  the  causes  of  tumoll 
destroyed,  elections  would  no  longer  be  nurseries  of  political  zeal, 
and  instruments  for  rousing  national  spirit.  The  friends  of  liberty  ought 
rather  to  view  the  turbulence  of  the  people  with  indulgence  and  pardon, 
powerfully  tending  to  exercise  and  invigorate  their  public  spirit.  It  is 
not  to  be  eitinguished,  but  lo  be  rendered  safe  by  countervailing  insti- 
tutions of  an  opposite  tendency  in  other  parts  of  the  constitutional  system. 

The  original  bllacy,  which  is  the  source  of  all  erroneous  reasoning  in 
favour  of  ballot,  is  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  popular  elections 
chiefly  depends  on  the  exercise  of  a  deliberate  judgment  by  the  electors. 
The  whole  anxiety  of  its  advocates  is  to  remove  the  causes  wbicfa  might 
disturb  a  considerate  choice.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  choice,  which  is 
not  the  great  purpose  uf  popular  elections,  the  speculators  would  deprive 
them  of  the  power  to  excite  and  diffuse  public  spirit, — the  great  and  inesti- 
mable service  which  a  due  proportion  of  such  elections  renders  to  a  free 
State.  In  order  to  make  the  forms  of  democracy  universal,  their  plan 
would  universally  extinguish  its  spirit.  In  a  commonwealth  where  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  was  already  established,  ballot  might  perhaps  be  admissible  as 
an  expedient  for  tempering  such  an  extreme  democracy.  Even  there,  il 
might  be  objected  to,  as  one  of  those  remedies  for  licentiousness  which  are 
likely  lo  endanger  liberty  by  destroying  all  democratic  spirit.  It  would  be 
one  of  those  dexterous  frauds  by  which  the  people  are  often  weaned  from 
the  exertion  of  their  privileges. 

On  the  frequency  of  elections  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  dwell  at 
present.  They  may  be  loo  frequent  for  exciting  universal  attention  and 
national  sympathy.  Whatever  is  very  frequent  t>ecomes  familiar.  It  ^ 
viewed  with  little  interest,  and  done  with  no  spirit.  We  subjoin  the  foi- 
lowing  argument  against  annual  election  from  an  unpublished  work  of  Mr. 
Bentham,  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess,-— not  for  the  pueril*" 
purpose  of  charging  him  with  inconsistency,  but  because  it  contains  un- 
answerable reasoning,  conveyed  in  clear  and  precise  language. 
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to  Ibe  iMTing  no-periodtciil  elections,  is  the  baviog  them  as  Ire* 
qoeslas  po^ble.  Why  ?  Because,  Uie  oftener  they  oome  round,  (he  less 
the  dai^er  is  of  a  chaage.  As  the  mtechiefe  of  chaogtog  so  often  as  you 
might  Aaaep  are  so  palpable,  and  as  you  see  no  more  reason  for  chan^ng 
une  liae  than  another,  you  eyes  take  things  as  they  are,  and  enter  into  a 
sort  if  implicat  engagement  t?ith  yourself  not  to  change  at  all. 

"Ikia  is  no  sp^idative  conjecture :  tC  is  but  a  key  to  facts  offered  by  ex- 
pmoce.  In  England,  whereyer  regular  succession  is  not  the  object,*^ 
«oad  elections  proye  in  effect  appointments  for  life,  subject  only  to  a  pe- 
riodical power  of  a  motion  which  is  rarely  exercised :  f  while  longer  tettns 
prodaee  frequent  changes,  and  still  more  frequent  struggles.  "-^  (Remarks 
00  the  Judicial  EstaMishments  in  France,  chap.  5.  title  3.) 

Rotation,  or  temporary  exclusion,  after  a  certain  period,  ire  cootriyanees 
easily  evaded ;  and  they  undistinguishingly  exclude  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
Ihe  honest  and  the  corrupt.  Talent  and  yirtue  are  too  rare  for  such  plans. 
To  reiecl  the  benefit  of  experience  must  always  be  unwise.  It  Is  yain  to 
answer,  that  if,  by  annual  elections,  the  same  members  were  to  have  seats 
for  life^  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  people  approyed  their  public  conduct. 
There  wonld  be  much  oftener  an  acquiescence  from  the  eyil  of  frequent 
coolei;  than  a  continued  preference  of  political  merit.  We  may  add,  that 
inPStfliamentary  elections,  some  change  of  members,  more  risk  of  change, 
aodeonsiderahle  contest,  are  in  themselyes  adyantageous  to  public  liberty. 

We  miBt  reserre  for  a  future  occasion  such  thoughts  as  haye  occurred  to 
oa  on  those  |dans  of  Coostitutional  Reform  which  might  gradually  unite  the 
nuatieasonaifale  Friends  of  Freedom,  and  of  which  we  should  not  be  with- 
out bo^,  thnt  aome  piart  might  one  day  be  adopted  under  the  oondnct  of  a 
firm  as  well  as  liberal  Goyernment,  and  when  almost  all  reformers  shall 
have  ofnAj  renounced  those  extrayagant  opinions  which  supply  the 
champions  of  abuse  with  the  most  effectiye  weapons. 

We  thm  with  a  few  words.on  a  subject  to  which  Mr*  Benlham  has  fre- 
quently adyerled — the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
S}slem  whidi  we  oppose  is  established  in  that  Republic,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
attended  with  no  raischicyouB  effects. 

To  this  we  answer,  that,  in  America,  Uniyersal  Suffrage  is  not  Ihe  rule, 
bat  the  exception.  In  twelye  out  of  the  nineteen  States  which  compose 
thai  kmnense  Confederacy,  the  disgraceful  institution  of  Slayery  depriyes 
great  nMiltilades  not  only  of  political  franchises,  but  of  the  indefeasible 
ri^li  of  all  mankind.  The  numbers  of  representatives  of  the  Slaye  States 
io  nil  Mill  is  proportioned  U>  their  population,  whether  slayes  or  freemen  ;* 
a  provision  ariaing,  indeed,  from  the  most  abominable  of  all  human  insti*' 
but  recognising  the  just  principle  that  property  is  one  of  the  ele- 
of  every  wise  representation.  In  many,  the  white  complexion  is  a 
y  qualification  for  suffrage;  and  the  disfranchised  are  separated 
Cram  the  privileged  order  by  a  physical  boundary,  which  no  indiyidoai 
can  ever  pass.  In  countries  of  slayery,  where  to  be  free  is  to  be  noble,  the 
naiyersnl  distribution  of  priyilege  among  the  ruling  caste  is  a  natural  con- 
of  the  aristocratical  pride  with  which  each  man  regards  the  dignity 


I :  Lord  BA«jor  of  iioodon :  Sherifi  of  Londoo. 
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ofihe  whole  order,  especially  when  they  are  all  distiRgaisiied  from  diPir 
slaves  by  the  same  conspicuous  and  indelible  marks.  Yet,  in  Vii^nia, 
which  has  long  been  thQ  ruling  Stale  of  the  Confederacy,  even  tiie  citizens  of 
the  governing  class  cannot  vote  without  the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate. 
\  real  or  personal  estate  is  required  in  New  England,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
character  and  spirit  of  America;  the  parent  of  those  seamen  who,  with  a 
courage  and  skill  worthy  of  our  common  forefathers,  have  met  the  followers 
of  Nelson  in  war;  the  nursery  of  the  intelligent  and  moral,  aa  well  as  hardy 
and  laborious  race,  who  now  annually  colonize  the  vast  regions  of  the 
West. 

Bnt  were  the  fact  ottierwise.  America  contains  few  large,  and  no  very 
great  townS; — ^tfae  people  are  dispersed,  and  agricultural ; —-and,  perhaps, 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  landowners,  or  have  that  immediate 
expectation  of  becoming  proprietors,  which  produce^  nearly  the  same  effect 
on  character  with  the  possession  of  property.  Adventurers  who,  in  other 
countries,  disturb  society,  are  there  naturafly  attracted  towards  the  fron- 
tier, where  they  pave  the  way  for  industry,  and  become  the  pioneers  of  ei- 
vilizalion.  There  is  no  part  of  their  people  in  the  situation  where  demo* 
cracy  is  dangerous,  or  even  usually  powerful.  The  dispersion  of  (he 
inhabitants,  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  great  affairs,  are  perhaps  likely 
rather  to  make  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  them  languid,  than  to  rouse  it  lo 
excess.  The  majority  are  in  the  condition  which  is  elsewhere  considered 
as  a  pledge  of  independence,  and  a  qualification  for  suffrage.  They  have 
no  populace ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  either  landholders^  or  just 
about  to  be  so.  No  part,  then,  of  the  preceding  ai^ument  is  inooiisislent 
with  the  example  of  America,  even  were  Universsi  Suffrage  establisbed 
there. 

In  what  manner  the  present  Elective  system  of  America  may  act,  at  thor 
remote  period  when  the  progressof  society  shall  have  conducted  that  couotry 
to  the  crowded  cities  and  unequal  fortunes  of  Europe,  no  man  will  pretend 
to  foresee,  except  those  whose  presumptuous  folly  disables  them  from 
forming  probaUe  conjectures  on  such  subjects.  If,  from  the  unparalleled 
situation  of  America,  the  present  usages  should  quietly  prevail  for  a  very 
long  time,  they  may  insensibly  adapt  themselves  to  the  gradual  changes 
ih  the  national  condition,  and  at  length  be  found  capable  of  subsistiBg  in  a 
state  of  things  to  which,  if  they  had  been  suddenly  introduced,  they  would 
have  proved  irrecondleably  adverse.  In  the  thinly-peopled  States  of  the 
West,  Universal  Suffrage  itself  n^ay  be  so  long  exerdsed  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger,  as  to  create  a  national  habit  which  may  be  strong  eno4jgh 
to  render  its  exercise  safe  in  the  midst  of  an  indigent  populace.  In  that 
long  tranquillity  it  may  languish  into  forms,  and  these  forms  may  soon 
follow  the  spirit.  For  a  period  far  exceeding  our  foresight,,  it  cannot  affect 
the  confederacy  further  than  the  effect  which  may  arise  from  very  popular 
elections  in  a  few  of  the  larger  western  towns.  The  interior  order  of  the 
coqntry  where  it  is  adopted  will  be  aided  by  the  compression  of  its  former 
and  more  compact  confederates.  It  is  even  possible  that,  the  extremely 
popular  system  which  prevails  in  some  Ammcan  elwtions  may,  in  future 
times,  be  found  not  more  than  sufficient  to  counter  balance  the  growing 
influence  of  wealth  in  the  South,  and  the  tendencies  towards  Toryism  which 
are  of  late  perceptible  in  New  England .  The  operation  of  different  principles 
on  elections,  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  may  even  now  be  discerned. 
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gome  remirkable  facto  have  already  appeared.  In  the  state  ot  Pennsylvania, 
we  haire^  a  practical  proof  that  ballot  is  not  attended  with  secrecy.  We 
also  know,  f  that  committees,  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  and 
democratic  parties,  instruct  their  partisans  how  they  are  to  vote  at  every 
eledtoo ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  wiio 
now  piedominate  in  their  Caucus  %  or  Committee  at  Washington,  do  in 
effect  nominate  to  all  the  important  offices  in  North  America.  Thus,  we 
already  see  ^mbinations  formed,  and  interests  arising,  on  which  the  future 
government  of  the  Confederacy  may  depend  more  than  on  the  forms  of 
electioo,  or  the  letter  of  its  present  laws.  Those  who  condemn  the  principle 
of  pATty  may  disa^rove  these  associations  as  unconstitutional.  To  us, 
who  consider  patties  as  inseparable  from  liberty,  they  seem  remarkable 
as  eiamples  of  those  undesigned  and  unforeseen  correctives  of  inconvenient 
laws  whieb  spring  out  of  the  circumstances  of  society.  The  election  of  so 
great  a  magistrate  as  the  President,  by  great  numbers  of  electors,  scattered 
over  a  vast  continent,  without  the  povrer  of  concert,  or  the  means  of  personal 
knowledge,  would  naturally  produce  confusion,  if  it  were  not  tempered 
by  the  confidenoe  of  the  members  of  both  parties  in  the  judgment  of  their 
respective  leaders.  The  permanence  of  these  leaders,  slowly  raised  by  a 
sort  of  insensible  election  to  the  conduct  of  parties,  tends  to  counteract  the 
evil  of  that  system  of  periodical  removal^  which  is  peculiarly  inconvenient 
in  its  application  to  important  executive  oflices.  The  internal  discipline  of 
parties  may  be  found  to  be  a  principle  of  subordination  of  great  value  in 
Repid>lieaD  Institutions.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  affairs  of  the  United  States 
have  hitherto  been  generally  administered,  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and 
under  a  succession  of  Presidents,  with  a  forbearance,  circumspection,  con- 
stancy, and  vigour,  not  surpassed  by  those  commonwealths  who  have  been 
most  joady  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  their  councils.  The  only  disgrace 
or  dai^er  which  we  perceive  impending  over  America  arises  from  the 
ezecraUe  institution  of  Slavery  ,-*-^the  unjust  disfranchisement  of  free  Blacks, 
— the  trading  in  slaves  carried  on  from  State  to  State, — and  the  dissolute 
and  violent  character  of  those  adventurers,  whose  impatience  for  guilty 
wealth  spreads  the  horrors  of  slavery  over  the  new  acquisitions  in  the 
South.  §  Let  the  Lawgivers  of  that  Imperial  Republic  deeply  consider 
how  powerfully  these  disgraceful  circumstances  tend  to  weaken  the  love 
of  LitMBTty,— 4he  only  bond  which  can  hold  together  such  vast  territories, 

*  Fearon,  138,  &c.  How  could  this  iatelligenf  writer  irecit  the  absence  of  tumult,  ia  such  a 
eJTf  aait  CMmtry,  u  bcariinrBny  Ktembhtnoe  to  the  like  circumstance  in  Edrope  ? 

t  M.  390.  . 

i  The  fbllowiiig  account  of  this  utrange  term  will  show  its  probable  origin,  and  the  longcx- 
pefifeed  efBcacy  of  sddi  an  expedient  fof  controllinz  ballot : — **  About  the  year  1738,  the  father 
«f  Ma«net  Adams,  and  twenty  otbart  who  lited  in  the  North  or  Shipping  part  of  Boston,  used  to 
msd,  lo  make  a  CauciUf  and  ia^  their  plan  for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust. 
Eacb  distributed  the  ballots  in  his  own  circle,  and  they  generally  carried  the  election.  In  'thit 
maiiiMn  Mr.  8.  Adams  first  became  reprweutalive  for  Boston. — Caucuasmg  means  electioneering." 
— Gorc&MS,  HUi,  Am.  JUvoL,  i.  p.  916,  Note.    London,  ITSa 

It  is  coiqcctured,  that  as  fhb  practice  originated  in  the  Shipping  Part  of  Boston,  **  Caucus'^ 
was  a  earmptkNi  of  Caulkers'  Meeting. —For  this  information  we  are  indebted  lo  Pickering '.•< 
AMcrioaa  Vooabalary  (Boston,  IBI6} ;  a  modest  and  sensible  book,  of  which  ib«i  principal  fault  is 


that  the  author  ascribes  too  much  importance  to  some  English  writers,  who  are  not  objects  of 
mttch  rererenee  to  a  near  obserrer.    Mr.  Pickering's  Tolume,  howeyer,  deserves  a  place  in  Englisli 


i  See  Mr.  Fearon's  Account  of  the  Slate  Trade  on  the  Mississippi,  and  his  frightful  extrarl» 
TroB  Ibe  newspapers  of  New  Orleansi 
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and  therefore  the  only  source  and  guard  of  (he  tranquilUly  imd  greatness 
<rf  America/ 


A  SPECIFIC  PLAN  OF  REFORM; 

Comprising  the  DiBfranchisemcnt  of  Delinquent  Boroughs— the  Transference  of  the 
Elective  Franchise  to  large  Commercial  Towns — a  Change  in  the  Scotch  System  of 
Representation — and  the  Restoration  of  Triennial  Parliaments.f 

« 

It  is  peculiarly  diflicult  to  make  the  supporters  of  Moderate  Reiorra  act  as 
one  body  :  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  opinions,  they  are  subject  to 
great  divisions.     This  has  been  always  the  main  source  of  their  weakness, 
and  the  standing  reproach  of  their  opponents  on  both  sides.    While  one  o( 
the  extreme  factions  see,  iv every  form  of  the  Constitution,  thesacredoessof 
an  article  of  faith,  and  the  other  ascribe  to  every  visionary  project  yf  change 
the  certainty  of  a  proposition  in  geometry ,*^lhe  Moderate  Reforroen,  who 
pretend  only  to  seek  for  probable  meansof  quiet  improvement,  are  exposed  by 
the  very  reasonableness  of  their  principles,  to  that  disunion,  from  wbich 
both  classes  of  their  enemies  are  secured  by  absurdity  and  arrogance.    It 
would,  however,  be  a  gross  deviation  from  those  principles  of  prudence  and 
expediency  on  which  Moderate  Reform  is  founded,  if  its  partisans  wereun* 
willing,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to  make  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opi- 
nion.    Most  of  them  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  direct  power  of  the  people 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  too  small,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  ought  to  be 
extended,  and  the  duration  of  Parliament  shortened.    A  plan  which  pro- 
mises substantial  improvement  in  these  respects,  however  it  may  fall  kxxi 
of  the  opinion  of  some,  or  go  somewhat  beyond  that  of  others,  ought  to  be 
supported  by  the  main  body.    The  great  strength  of  the  cause  of  Moderate 
Reform  lies  in  the  middle  classes,  who  at  the  present  moment  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  there  are  serious  defects  and  abuses  in  the  Government,  aod  a 
warm  desire  of  reformation,  without  any  very  distinct  notion  of  itspvticular 
nature.    It  seems  extremely  desirable  to  present  a  Scheme  of  Jkioirm  to 
these  important  classes,  in  order  to  fix  their  opinions,  to  folrm  a  point  of 
union  between  themselves,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  conlagion  o(  ex- 
travagant projects.    The  main  benefit,  however,  to  be  expected  from  such 
a  plan,  would  be  the  probability  of  its  gradually  reconciling  the  prudent 
friends  of  the  Establishment,  with  the  better,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  the  larger 
part  of  the  more  zealous  Reformers.    We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  as  to  consider  the  success  of  such  an  attempt  as  certain,  or  in  any 
case  as  easy  or  speedy.    If  it  be  accomplished  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  those 
who  have  the  patience  te  bear  disappointments,  and  the  spirit  to  rallyt  ^^ 
successive  defeats. 


*  One  of  the  beat  pamphlets  ever  composed  on  the  qoMioa  of  Rcfom  io  Pkrlianwat  «tf 
published  in  reply  to  this  Essay,  by  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy,  in  1821.  It  is  entitled,  **  Sute- 
ment  of  the  Question  of  Parliamentafy  Reform;  with  a  Reply  to  the  ObiectioBi  of  the  Edisbarcfc 
Review,  No.  61  .'^  Thoee  who  wish  (o  see  the  advantages  of  an  extended  suffrage  and  vote  hj 
ballot  established  on  incontrovertible  and  triumphant  gronads,  should  peruse  that  adouFshle  and 
unanswerable  production. 

t  Speech  or  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14lh  December,  1S19,  fcr 
'the  Bliective  Franchise  from  Corrupt  Boroughs  to  Unrepresented  Great  Towns.— Vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  461.    November,  18S0. 
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The  coadilioDS  to  be  exacted  from  the  proposer  of  a  paciGc  plan  of  refer- 
natioD  seem  to  be  the  following : — 

FiHt,  It  ought  to  proyide  for  a  real  and  considerable  increase  of  the  direct 
power  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

A  plan,  which  did  not  fulfil  this  condition,  would  neither  unite  Moderate 
Reformers,  nor  detach  sensible  and  reputable  men  from  more  extensiye 
phns  of  change.  It  would  be  of  little  value,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  might  be  persuaded  to  employ  Reform  as  an  instrument  of  omciliatioT^. 

Secondfy^  It  ought  to  furnish  a  reasonable  security,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  source  of  new  dangers  to  the  other  institutions  and  establishments  of  the 
kingdom. 

Without  this  condition,  it  would  be  treachery  to  propose  it  to  those  who 
at  preseot  have  the  chief  influence  on  public  aflairs.  They  have  ungues- 
tionaUy  a  right  to  such  a  security ;  and  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  they 
would  not  demand  it.  No  reform  which  does  not  satisfy  this  condition  pan 
be  a  fmeifc  measure. 

TkiMf^  It  ought  to  be  founded,  not  only  on  general  reasons  of  political 
expedieocy.  but  in  the  acknowledged  principles,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
the  established  and  even  technical  forms  of  the  British  Constitution. 

This  conditiou  is  a  strong  preservative  against  disunion  among  the  re- 
formers, and  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  security  which  any  plan  of  reform  can 
ofler,  that  its  adoption  will  lead  to  no  changes  but  those  which  are  contem- 
plated and  avowed  by  its  authors. 

¥fmrikh^  It  should,  if  possible,  be  peculiarly  founded  on  such  consti- 
Inlional  principles*  as  present  a  distinct  aod  visible  limit  to  its  operation,  so 
as  to  lead,  by  no*  necessary  consequence,  to  the  adoption  of  other  mea- 
sures, and  to  leave'  all  future  questions  of  that  nature  to  be  discussed  on  their 
own  iotrittsic  merits. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  plan  of  peace  ought  not  to  be  embroiled  by  the  de- 
mand of  any  sacrifices  of  opinion  respecting  future  controversies ;  but  justice 
reqnms,  that  it  should  be  so  framed  that  the  party  which  yields  should,  at 
the  time  of  the  transaction,  clearly  see  all  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
cession. 

FiftiMy^  As  a  consequence  of  the  previous  conditions,  the  plan  should  be 
such  as  nay  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  proposed  and  carried  by  an  ad- 
ministration friendly  to  Reform,  but  inviolably  attached  to  the  Constitution. 

All  the  previous  conditions  are  general,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
rather  abstract  This  last  divests  them  of  their  generality,  and  brings  them 
into  the  light  of  practice  : — ^no  Reform  can  ever  be  peaceably  carried,  other- 
wise than  by  a  friendly  administration : — all  plans  which  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  this  condition  are  either  delusions  or  instruments  of  revolution. 
Whoevw  seriously  intends  Reform,  and  sincerely  designs  nothing  more, 
ought  constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  in  framing  his  plan,  how  a  minister  could 
propose  in  the  Cabmet,  or  move  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  foundations  of  such  a  Reform  as  might  fulfil  all  these  conditions  may 
be  found,  we  think,  in  the  two  General  Resolutions,  moved  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  lAth  of  December,  1819,  after  a  speech,  which  combined 
the  {Miidenee  of  a  Statesman  with  the  enlarged  views  of  a  Philosopher. 
These  Resolutions  are  as  follows : — 

*'  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  Boroughs,  in  which  gross  and  notorious 
bribery  and  corruption  shall  be  found  to  prevail,  shall  cease  to  return  mem- 
bers  lo  serve  in  ParUament. 
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''  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  right  of  returning  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  so  taken  from  any  borough  which  shall  have  been  proved  to 
have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  should  be  given  to  some  great 
towns,  the  population  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  15,000  souls;  or  to 
some  of  the  largest  counties.*' 

The  debates  on  these  Resolutions,  and  on  the  measure  which  followed 
them,  are  remarkable,  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  showed  a  willingness  to  listen  favourably  to  a  proposal 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  object  of  Lord  John  was  twofold  : — to 
redress  a  particular  grievance,  and  to  take  that  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  reformatory  principle  into  the  Constitution.  The  nature  of  his  measure, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  principle  was  to  be  applied,  were 
w^ell  suited  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects;  The  most  materia]  change 
which  we  should  propose  in  his'  plan  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  order  of 
time  in  which  the  two  Resolutions  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

I.  llie  first  article  in  a  wise  plan  of  reformation  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  the  immediate  addition  of  twenty  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  most  opulent  and  populous  of  the  communities  which 
are  at  present  without  direct  representation ;  with  such  varieties,  in  the 
right  of  suffrage,  as  the  local  circumstances  of  each  community  might 
suggest,  but  in  all  of  them  on  the  principle  of  a  widely-diffused  fran- 
chise. In  Scotland,  Glasgow  ought  to  be  included  ;  in  Ireland  we'think 
there  are  no  unrepresented  communities  to  which  the  principle  could  be 
applied. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  that  this  proposal  is  strictly  constitutional, 
according  to  the  narrowest  and  most  cautious  use  of  that  term, — ^that  it 
requires  only  the  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  right,  and  the  revival  of  a 
practice  observed  for  several  ages,*^'e  shall  abstain  from  those  controverted 
questions  which  relate  to  the  obscure  and  legendary  part  of  our  Parliamentary 
history.  A  very  cursory  review  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  In  the  writs  of  summons 
of  the  11th  of  Edward  I.,  the  Sheriffs  were  directed  (as  they  are  by  the 
present  writ)  to  send  two  Members  from  each  city  and  borough  within  their 
respective  bailiwicks.  The  letter  of  this  injunction  appears,  from  the 
beginning,  to  have  been  disobeyed.  The  Crown  was  indeed  desirous  of  a 
full  attendance  of  citizens  and  burgesses,  a  class  of  men  then  subservient  to 
the  royal  pleasure,  and  who,  it  was  expected,  would  reconcile  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  provinces  to  the  burthen  of  Parliamentary  grants.  But  to  many 
boroughs,  the  wages  of  burgesses  in  Parliament  were  a  heavy  and  sometime^ 
an  insupportable  burthen ;  and  this  stnjggle  between  the  policy  of  the  Crown 
and  the  poverty  of  the  boroughs  occasioned  great  fluctuation  in  the  towns 
who  seqt  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the  IMh 
century.  Small  boroughs  were  often  excused  by  the  Sheriff  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  and  at  other  times  neglected  or  disobeyed  his  ojQ^er.  When 
he  persisted,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  King  in  Parliament,  and  per- 
petual or  temporary  charters  of  exemption  were  obtained  by  the  petitioning 
boroughs.  In  the  1st  of  Edward  HI.  the  county  of  Northumberland  and 
the  town  of  Newcastle  were  exempted,  on  account  of  the  devastations  of  the 
Scotch  war.  The  boroughs  in  Lancashire  sent  no  Members  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  YI. ;  the  Sheriff  stating,  in  his  returns, 
that^there  was  no'  borough  in  his  bailiwick  able  to  bear  the  expense.  Of  1  Sh 
pities  and  boroughs  summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  ttie  three  first 
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Edwards,  only  91  conlioucd  to  scad  Members  in  ttie  roign  of  Richard  Iff. 
Ill  the  naiidsl  of  this  great  irregularity  in  the  composition  of  tlie  ilo<Jse  of 
C^tMiunons,  we  still  see  a  manifest,  though  irregular  tendency  to  the  establish- 
nieat  of  a  eonstltational  principle ;  viz.  that  deputies  from  all  the  most  im-  - 
portaot  communities,  with  palpably  distinct  inleresis,  should  form  partof  a 
national  assembly.  The  separate  and  sometimes  clashing  interests  of  the 
lown  and  the  coualry  were^not  entrusted  to  the  same  guardians.  The 
Knights  of  the  Shire  were  nol  considered  as  sufficient  representatives  even 
of  the  rude  industry  and  inbnt  commerce  of  that  age. 

The  dangerous  discretion  of  the  Sheriffs  was  taken  away  by  the  statutes 
lor  the  regulation  otelections,  passed  under  the  princes  of  the  Hbuse  of  Lan- 
caster. A  seat  in  the  Hojose  of  Commons  had  now  begun  to  be  an  object  of 
fEt*neral  ambition.  Landed  gentlemen,  lawyers,  even  courtiers,  served  as 
burgesses,  instead  of  those  traders— sometimes,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
names,  of  humble  occupation — who  filled  that  station  in  former  times. 
Boroi^is  had  already  fallen  under  the  influence  of  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors; and,  from  a  curious  passage  in  the  Paston  Lelters^'^  we  find,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ,  the  nomination  of  a  young  gentleman 
to  serve  for  a  borough,  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  great  man  of  the  Court, 
was  spoken  of  as  not  an  unusual  transaction.  From  this  time  the  powA*  of 
the  Crown,  of  granting  representation  to  new  boroughs,  formed  a  part  of 
tJie  regular  practice  of' the  Government,  and  was  exercised  without  inter- 
ruption for  two  hundred  years.  In  the  eases  of  Wal^s,  Chester,  and,  long^ 
after,  of  Durham^  representation  was  bestowedhy  statute,  probably  because 
it  waa  thought  that  no  inferior  authority  could  have  admitted' Members  from 
thosetflrrilories,  long  subject  to  a  distinct  government,  into  the  Parliament  of 
England.  In  these  ancient  grants  of  representation,  whether  made  by  the 
King  or  by  Parliament,  we  discover  a  great  uniformity  of  principle,  and  an 
approaeh  lo  the  maxims  of  our  present  constitution .  In  Wales  and  Chester, 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  counties  were  distinguished  from  the  towns,  and 
the~pn>leclien  of  their  separate- inleresis  wascommitted  to  different  repre- 
senlalivea :  the  rights  of  election  were  diversified,  according  to  the  local 
inloests  and  municipal  constitution  of  the  several' towns. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Chester  Act^  representation  Is  stated  to  be  the 
of  securing  the  county  from  the  wrong  which  it  had  suffered  while  it 
anrepreseoted. '  It  was  bestowed  oq  Wales  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
of'  Eiigland,  of  which  it  was  thought  the  necessary  companion ;  and  the 
Merdse  of  popular  privileges  is  distinctly  held  out  as  one  of  the  means 
which  were  to  quiet  and  civilize  that  principality.  In  the  cases  of  Calais 
and  Berwick » the  frontier  fortresses  against  Franceand  Scotland,  where 
modem  politicians  would  have  been  fearful  of  introducing  the  disorders  of 
efedions,  Henry  theEighth  granted  the  elective  franchise,  apparently  for 
the  purposeof  atrengthening  the  attachment  and*securing  the  fidelity  of  their 

*  la  Oeiober,  I4fi5,  Rjehard  FlanlAgenet,  Dake  of  York,  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
aad  John  tUVere^Earl  of  Otford,  Torj  opienly,  and  in  aomewliaC  itron;  tenm,  recoiiinieo<led 
two  ^fwriiiaoft  Co  hft.  eteetod  Membor*  for  the  ooimty  of  Norfolk.— ^Pof tot  Leitert^  i.  pp.  9S.  99. 

la  1472,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  aod  Suffolk  agraed  on  ihe  Members  ifu  the  eountj  of  Norfolk. 
la  rtuit  year'Uso  the  Dndicso  of  Norfolk's  steward  procures  tne  retnrtta  for  Yarmouth,  and  re< 
uiiwwiBifa  Sir  John  Paston  for  Maiden.— Pos/on  Leiitn,  ii.  po.  99. 107. 

TW  flbDowiag  short  extract  shows.how  much  a  seM  m  Fsniament  had  beoome  an,ob.^ciof 

■fcitinn    what  put  Ihe  Court.  Ii^k  ip  elections- and  how  they  obtained  Bca(s  for  their  ad- 


If  ye  misato  be  bargem  of  MaMen^  and  My  Lord  Chamberlain  will  ye  ma?  be  in  .another 
e;  tlMfebendoflsn  toiwas in  Bngbnd that clittM  w  bnrgem,  whi^h onght  tode its 7«  vittj  b.e 
alK  «M  «f  tboM  I0w«i,  if  ye  be  friended." 
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inhabitants. — The  Knights  of  the  shire  for  Norlhumberlaod  were  not  then 
thought  to  represent  Berwick  sufficiently. 

While  we  thus  find  in  these  ancient  examples  so  much  solicitude  for  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  separate  interests  of  classes  and  districts,  it 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  find  no  trace  in  any  of  them  of  a 
representation  founded  merely  on  numbers.  The  statute  which  gave  re- 
presentatives to  Wales  was  within  a  century  of  the  act  of  Henry  YI.  for 
regulating  the  qualifications  for  the  voters  in  counties ;  and,  on  that  subject, 
as  well  as  others,  may  be  regarded  as  bo  inconsiderable  evidence  on  the 
ancient  state  of  tfaie  Constitution.  Had  universal  suffrage  prevailed  till  the 
i5th  century,  it  seems  wlioUy  incredible,  that  no  trace  of  it  shonld  be  found 
in  the  numerous  royal  and  parliamentary  grants  of  representation,  which 
occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th.  Mere  accident  must  have  revived  it  in 
some  instances ;  for  it  certainly  had  not  then  become  an  argument  of  jealousy 
or  apprehension. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  the  struggles 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parlies,  occasioned  a  great  and  sudden 
increase  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Fourteen  boroughs  were  thus  privi- 
leged by  the  £rst  of  these  Sovereigns,  ten  by  the  sec<md,  and  twenty4)ur 
by  Elizabeth.     The  choice,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  was 
chiefly  in  the  western  and  southern  counties,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformation  were  most  numerous,  and  the  towns  were  most  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown. ^    By  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  prerogative,  a 
permanent  addition  of  9A  members  was  made  to  the  House  ol  ComnoDsin 
little  more  than  fifty  years.    James  and  Charles,  perhaps  dreading  tbe  ac- 
cession of  strength  which  a  more  numerous  House  of  Commons  migbt  give 
to  the  popular  cause,  made  a  more  sparing  use  of  this  power.    But  the  po- 
pular party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  imitating  the  policy  of  tbe  miiiislers 
of  Elizabeth,  began  to  strengthen  their  parliamentary  influence  by  a  similar 
expedient.     That  House  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  tbe  power  of  mak- 
ing new  Parliamentary  boroughs;  but  the  same  purpose  was  answei«d,  by 
the  revival  of  tliose  which  had  long  disused  their  privilege.     Petitiooswere 
obtained  from  many  towns  well  affected  to  the  popular  cause,  alleging  tbat 
they  had,  in  ancient  times>  S€i;it  members  to  Parliament,  aad  had  not  le- 
gally lost  the  right.     These  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Comoiittee  of 
Privileges;  and,  on  a  favourable  report,  the  Speaker  was  directed  to  issue 
his  warrant  for  new  writs.     Six  towns^  of  which  Mr.  Hampden's  borougl) 
of  Wendover  was  one,  were  in  this  manner  empowered  to  sendmeiob^ 
to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James.    Two  were  added  in  1628  by  lil^e 
means,  and  six  more  by  the  Long  Parliament  on  the.  very  eve  of  tbe 
civil  war; 

No  further  addition  was  made  to  the  representation  of  England,  except 
the  Borough  of  Newark,  on  which  Charles  II.,  in  1672,  bestowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  Burgesses  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  reward  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitaqts  to  his  father.  The  right  of  the  first  burgesses 
returned  by  this  borough  in  1673  was  questioned, — though  on  what  grouoii 
oor  scanty  and  confused  accounts  of  the  Parliamentary  transactions  of  that 
period  do  not  enable  us  to  determine.  The  question  was  suspended  for 
about  three  years ;  and  at  last,  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1676,  it  was  de- 
termined, by  a  majority  of  125  against  7S,  that  the  town  had  a  right  to 

*  Browne  WilliB,  Nolitiv  ParUmeatariB,  il  p.  101    Borlose't  HiiL  of  Comwaii,  mid  White- 
lockc'tf  Notes  on  tbe  Writ  of  SummoiWi  . 
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6cnd  burgesses  :  but  on  a  second  division,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  one,  that  the  members  returned  were  not  duly  elected.  4^nd  thus  sud- 
denly, and  somewhat  unaccountably,  ceased  the  exercise  of  a'prerogatiye 
which,  for  several  centuries,  had  continued  to  augment,  and,  in  somle 
measure,  to  regulate  the  English  representation. 

Neitiier  this,  nor  any  other  constitutional  power,  originated  in  foresight 
and  contrivance.  Occasional  convenience  gave  rise  to  its  first  exercise ;  the 
course  of  time  gave  it  a  sanction  of  law.  It  was  more  often  exercised  for 
purposes  of  temporary  policy,  or  of  personal  favour,  than  with  any  regard 
to  Ihe  interest  of  the  Constitution.  Its  entire  cessation  is,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  our  government.  How* 
ever  abusively  it  might  often  be  exercised,  its  existence  might  be  defended, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  constitutional  means  of  remedying  the  defects 
of  the  representation.  It  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  a  representative 
system  must,  from  time  to  time,  require  amendment.  Every  constitu- 
tional reasoner  must  have  admitted,  that  it  was  rightly  exercised  only  in 
tlu)se  cases  where  it  contributed  to  the  ends  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it 
could  be  justified.  Its  abuse  consisted  much  more  in  granting  the  suffrage 
In  insigoificant  villi^es,  than  in  withholding  it  from  large  towns.  The  cases 
of  the  latter  sort  are  very  few,  and  mafy  be  imputed  to  accident  and  negli* 
genoe,  which  wouM  probably  have  been  corrected  in  process  of  time.  No 
Mich  iostaoee  occurs  with  respect  to  any  town  of  the  first,  or  even  of  the  se^ 
cond  class.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  before  the  disuse  of 
that  prerositnre,  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  should 
have  eontioued  without  representatives  for  more  than  a  century.  Whatever 
the  mOU^e  might  have  been  for  granting  representatives  to  Westmmster  by 
Edward  \1.,  no  feasor  could  have  been  assigned  for  the  grant,  but  the 
grovring  importanoe  of  that  city.  Lord  Clarendon's  commendaHon  of  the 
coostiCotion  of  Cromwell's  parliam(Nit  to  which  Manchester ,  Leeds,  and 
Uahfax^  tbmk  towns  of  moderate  size,  sent  representatives,  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  an  indication  of  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject. 

In  eonfimiation  of  these  remarks,  we  shall  close  this  short  review  of  the 
})rogre9B  of  representation  before  the  Revolution,  by  an  appeal  to  two  legis- 
lative declaratioBS  of  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  The 
lirst  is  the  Chester  Act,*  of  which  the  preamble  is  so  well  known  as  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Burke's  plan  for  conciliation  with  America.  It  wai  used 
against  hinn,  to  show  that  Parliament  might  legislate  for  unrepresented 
cfKinties ;  but  it  was  retorted  by  him,  with  much  greater  force,  as  a  proof 
from  experience,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Legislature,  that  counties 
in  that  situation  had  no  security  against  misrule.  The  petition  of  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Cheshire,  which  was  adopted  as  the  preamble  of  the  act,  com^ 
plained  that  they  had  neither  knight  nor  burgess  in  Parliament  for  the  said 
conoly^-palatine ;  and  that  the  said  Inhabitants,  ''for  lack  thereof,  have 
been  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made  within 
<iie  said  Court."    On  this  recital  the  statute  proceeds  : — 

*'  Por  remedy  Ihir^qf,  it  may  pleMe  your  Hj^kneM,  thai  it  may  be  •mietefl,  thai,  &»»  the 
^  c.r  thM  prcrtent  Mrssioo,  the  said  couifCy- palatine  shall  have  two  Knights  for  the  said  ooun^- 
;<«-atsBe,  mod  liltewifle  two  Citizena  to  be  burgesae))  for  the  city  of  Chester.'* 


94  and  ae  of  Hen.  Vlli.  0. 18. 
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The  statute  enabling  Durham  to  send  knights  and  burgi^sses  of  Parliament, 
which  has  {^een  less  frequently  quoted,  is  slill  more  explicit  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  argument. 

**  Whefeas  the  iobabitante  of  the  taid  countj -palatine  'of  Durham  have  noi^  hitherto  had  the 
liberty  aod  privilege  of  electing  apd  Kndtng  any  knights  and  burgeiise*  to  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament, altnoiigh  the  inhabitaott  of  the  said  oouotv-palatine  are  liable  to  all  payments,  rates*  and 
aubsidies  granted  by  Parliament,  equally  with  the  inbabit^ts  of  other  counties,  cities*  aod  boroughs 
in  this  kingdom  who  have  their  kiiiahts  and  burgesses  in  the  Parliament,  and  are  therefore  cm- 
oemed  equally  with  others  the  inhabitants  of  tms  kmgdom  to  have  knights  and  burj^peaaes  in  the 
said  High  Court  of  Parliamcot,  of  their  own  eleciion,  to  represent  the  condition  of  their  coaniy,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  this  kingdom  have. . .  .Wherefore,  be  it 
enacted,  that  the  said  oount^-pahitine  of  Durham  may  liave  (two  knights  for  the  ssme  oouaty,  and 
the  city  of  Durham  two  citiaH^ns  to  be  burgesses  for  the  same  city,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  wtrrr  in 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament ....  The  elections  of  the  knishts  to  serve  for  the  said  county,  from 
time  to  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  by  the  greater  number  of  treeholdera  of  the  said  county  -paUtine, 
which  from  time  to  time  shall  be  present  at  such  elections,  accordingly  as  is  used  in  other  cono(ie» 
in  this  your  M^iesty's  kingdom ;  and  that  the  election  of  the  said  burgesses  for  the  city  of  Durham. 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  major  part  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  «aid 
city  of  Durham,  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be  present  at  such  elections." 

This  statute  does  not,  like  the  Chester  Act,  allege  that  any  specific  evil 
had  risen  from  the  previous  want  of  representatives :  bat  it  recognises,  as  a 
general  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  that  the  interests  of  every  un- 
represented district  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  or  sacrificed ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  are  therefore  interested  to  have  knights  and 
burgesses  in  Parliament, ''  of  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  condition 
of  their  county. " 

This  principle  is,  in  effect,  as  applicable-  to  towns  as  to  counties.  The 
town  of  Newcastle  had  then  as  evident  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
eounty  of  Durham,  as  the  county  of  Warwick  can  now  have  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  of  Birmingham ;  but  the  menbers  for  Newcastle  were  not 
considered,  by  this  statute,  as  sufficient  guardians  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
county  of  Durham.  Even  the  knights  who  were  to  serve  for  the, county 
were  not  thought  to  dispense  with  the  burgesses  to  serve  for  the  city.  As  we 
have  before  observed,  the  distinct  interests  of  country  and  town  were  always, 
on  such  occasions,  provided  for  by  our  ancestors ;  and  a  prindpie  was 
thereby  established,  that  every  great  community,  with  distinct  interests, 
ought  to  have  separate  representatives. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  right  of  suffrage  is  not  given  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants, nor  even  to  all  taxable  inhabitants,  but  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
county,  and  freemen  of  the  city,— who  have  a  common  intieresl  and  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  whole.  As  these  electors  were  likely  to  partake  the  sen- 
timeats  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and^  as  etery  public  measure  roust 
affect  both  dasaes  alike,  the  members  chosen  by  such  a  part  of  the  people 
were  considered  as  virtually  representing  all.  The  claim  to  representation 
is  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  all  districts  and  communities,  to  all  classes 
and.interests,-*»but  not  to  all  men.  Some  degree  of  actual  election  was 
held  necessary  to  virtual  representation .  The  guardians  of  the  interest  of  the 
county  were  to  be,  to  use  the  language  of  ike  preamble,  ''  of  their  own 
eleciion  :"  though  it  evidently  appears  from  the  enactments,  that  these  words 
imported  only  an  election  by  afconsiderablq  portion  of  them.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  there  is  no  trace  in  this  act  of  a  care  to  proportion  the 
number  of  the  new  representatives  to  the  population  of  the  district,  though 
a  very  grosadeviaUon  on  eitlier  side  would  probably  have  been  avoided. 

When  we  speak  olprincipleo  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  to  be  underwood 
as  ascribing  to  them  the  charaeter  of  rules  of  law,  or  of  axioms  of  science. 
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They  were  maxims  of  conslitutional  policy,  to  which  there  is  a  visible, 
though  Dot  a  uDirorm  reference  in  the  acts  of  our  forefathers.  They  were 
more  or  less  regarded,  according  to  the  character  of  those  who  directed  the 
public  councils.  The  wisest  and  most  generons  men  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  their  observance;  hot  in  the  application  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
kil  other  political  maxims,  it  was  often  necessary  to  yield  to  circumstances, ' 
to  watch  lor  opportunities,  to  consult  the  temper  of  the  people,  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  dispositions  of  powerful  leaders.  It  is  from  want  of 
due  regard  to  considerations  like  these,  that  the  theory  of  the  English  repre- 
senlalion  has,  of  late  years,  been  di^gured  by  various  and  opposite  kinds  of 
leasoners.  Some  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  principles  on  this  subject,  but 
those  mosi  general  considerations  of  expediency  and  abstract  justice  which 
are  applicable  to  aH  goverments  and  to  every  situation  of  mankind.  But 
these  remole  principles  shed  too  faint  a  light  to  guide  us  on  our  path,  and 
can  seldom  be  directly  applied  with  any  advantage  to  human  affairs.  Others 
represent  the  whole  Constitution  as  contained  in  the  written  laws,  and  treat 
every  pdodple  as  vague  or  visionary,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  some  legal 
authonly.  A  third  class,  considering  (rightly)  the  representation  as  ori- 
ginating only  in  usage,  and  incessantly  though  insensibly  altered  in  the  course 
of  lime,  erroneously  infer,  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  coarse  and  con- 
fused practice,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any  theory.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  out  of  the  best  parts  of  that  practice  have  gradually  arisen  a 
body  of  maxims,  which  guide  our  judgment  in  each  particular  case;  and 
which  though  beyond  the  letter  of  tlie  law,  are  better  defined,  and  more  near 
the  coarse  of  business,  than  general  notions  of  expediency  or  justice.  They 
are  often  disregarded,  and  never  rigorously  adhered  to.  They  have  no 
support  but  a  general  conviction,  growing  with  experience,  of  their  fitness 
and  value.  The  mere  speculator  disdains  them  as  beggarly  details— the 
mere  IsLWjer  asks  for  the  statute  or  case  on  which  they  rest, — the  mere 
pracfical  politician  scorns  (hem  as  airy  viuons.  But  these  intermediate 
maxims  constitute  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  as  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  abstract  notions  of  government,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  provisions  of  law,  or  the  course  of  practice.  "  Civil  knowledge," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  '*  is  of  all  others,  the  most  immersed  in  matter,  and  the 
hairdliest  reduced  to  axioms.**  Politics,  therefore,  if  it  ever  should  be  reduced 
to  a  sdenee,  vnll  require  tiie  greatest  number  of  intermediate  laws,  to  connect 
its  most  general  principles  with  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  public 
eooeems ;  but  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  we  are  told  by  the  same  great 
master,  *  that  while  generalities  **  are  barren,  and  the  multiplicity  of  single 
facts  present  nothing  but  confusion,  the  middle  principles  alone  are  solid, 
orderly,  and  fruitful." 

The  nature  of  virtual  representation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  original 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  Americans  alleged, 
perhaps  untmly,  that  being  unrepresented,  they  could  not  legally  be  taxed: 
They  added,  with  truth,  that  being  unrepresented,  they  ought  not  consti* 
tutionaliy  to  be  taxed :  but  they  defended  this  true  position,  on  a  ground 
untenable  in  argument.  They  soiight  lor  the  Constitution  in  the  works  of 
abstract  reaaoners,  instead  of  searching  for  it  in  its  own  ancient  and  uniform 
practice.  They  were  told,  that  virtual,  not  actual  representation,  was  tho 
priodi^  of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  they  were  as  much  virtually  repre- 

'  Nofiun  Organum. 
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sented  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England :  And  in  answer  to  this, 
they  denied  that  virtual  representation  was  a  constitutional  principle,  instead 
of  denying  ihe/act,  that  they  were  virtually  represented.  Had  tliey  chosen 
the  latter  ground,  their  case  would  have  been  unanswerable.  The  unre- 
presented partofEngland  oould  not  be  taxed,  without  taxing  the  represented. 
The  laws  affected  alike  the  Members  who  passed  them,  their  constituents, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  separate  laws  might  be,  and 
were,  made  for  America;  separate  taxes  might  be,  and  were,  laid  on  her. 
The  case  of  that  country,  therefore,  was  the  very  reverse  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation. Instead  of  identity,  there  was  a  contrariety  of  apparent  interest. 
The  English  landholder  was  to  be  relieved  by  an  American  revenue.  The 
prosperity  of  the  English  manufacturer  was  supposed  to  depend  on  a  mo- 
nopoly 01  the  American  market.  Such  a  system  of  governing  a  great  nation 
was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  constitution  which  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, that  the  people  of  the  small  territories  of  Chester  and  Duriiam 
could  not  be  virtually  represented  without  some  share  of  actual  repre- 
sentation. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Union  took  away  the  ancient  prerogative  of  granting  the  elective  franchise, 
can  be  maintained  on  grounds  of  law.  The  letter  of  the  Treaty  is  silent. 
The  Crown  could  hardly  be  deprived  of  such  a  prerogative  by  mere  im- 
plication ;  and  it  might  as  well  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  its  provisions, 
that  it  restrained  the  King  from  adding  to  the  number  of  British  Peers, 
as  that  it  disabled  him  from  adding  new  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  power  is  legally  abolished :  but 
the  attempt  to  resume  the  exercise  of  so  great  and  dangerous  a  power, 
otherwise  than  by  consent  of  Parliament,  would  undouhtely  be  unconstitu- 
tional; and  the  minister  who  advised  it  would  deserve  to  be  impeached. 
Since  its  disuse,  the  Constitution  has  in  other  modes  shown  its  tendency, 
on  fit  occasions,  to  promote  the  ascendant  of  the  more  important  interests 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  it  became  necessary,  at  the  treaty  of 
Union,  to  reduce  the  number  of  Scotch  members  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  the  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were  reduced  from  sixty-six  to 
fifteen.  The  principal  towns  were  unfortunately  not  selected  (as  afterwards 
in  Ireland) ;  but  the  whole  were  divided  into  districts,  according  to  the 
example  of  Cromwell's  parliaments.  When  the  like  necessity  arose  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  a  similar  regard  was  shown  to  the  representation,  both  of 
property  and  numbers.  Sixty-four  knights  of  the  shire  remained  as  before. 
The  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork  continued  to  elect  two  citizens  for  each. 
Thirty-one  towns  next  in  importance,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  were 
each  reduC/Cd  from  two  members  to  one ;  and  the  remaining  one  hundred 
boroughs  were  entirely  deprived  of  their  parliamentary  franchise.  This 
measure,  combined  with  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise  to  Catholics  in 
1793,  introduced  a  Parliamentary  Reform  into  Ireland  which  wants  little 
to  be  complete,  except  the  admissibility  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  to 
the  higher  offices  of  the  State. 

This  rare  exercise  of  the  power  of  reformation  was,  however,  more  va- 
luable as  a  declaration  of  constitutional  principle,  than  as  a  substitute  Am- 
the  ancient  prerogative.  The  period  of  the  disuse  of  that  prerogative  was 
in  one  respect  singularly  remarkable.  The  want  of  it  would  have  been 
little  felt  in  ancient  limes :  for  few  changes  then  occurred  which  called  for 
its  exercise.    The  progress  of  the  nation  in  numbers  and  wealth  was  then 
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eitremety  slow ;  the  establishment  of  iodastry  in  new  seals  was  a  rare  oc- 
currence ;  the  change  in  the  condition  and  importance  of  various  classes 
of  men  was  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  remarked  by  contemporary  ob- 
servers. Had  no  sach  prerogative  existed,  the  only  consequence,  as  far  as 
reJates  to  the  present  view  of  the  subject,  would  have  been,  that  five  or 
six  considerable  towns,  not  of  the  first  class,  would  have  been  without 
representatives.  Since  the  disuse  of  the  prerogative,  on  the  contrary,  the 
progress  of  population  and  riches  has  been  more  rapid,  and  the  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  different  classes  of  society  greater,  than  during 
any  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  wotld.  Villages  have  since  sprung 
up  into  immense  cities ;  great  manufactures  have  spread  over  wastes  and 
mnunlaios ;  ease,  comfort,  and  leisure  have  introduced,  among  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  society,  their  natural  companions,  curiosity,  intelligence, 
boldness,  and  activity  of  mind.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  conectivo 
knowledge  and  wealth  of  the  nation  has  thus  (alien  to  fheir  lot.  But  the 
power  of  establishing*  some  proportion  between  political  rights  and  social 
importance  was  no  longer  exercised.  Their  con^tutionalprivileges  were 
not  increased  with  their  consequence  in  the  community,  liie  Constitution 
no  longer  opened  her  arms  to  receive  rismg  classes  and  communities  irrlo 
her  bosom,  as  she  might  have  done  in  preceding  ages.  The  regulator  dropt 
from  the  representative  system,  at  the  very  moment  when  its  action  was 
mo$t  necessary  to  make  the  frame  of  the  government  conform  to  the  changes 
in  society. 

The  strug^es  of  the  Commons  of  England  to  possess  a  share  of  political 
p^wer,  proportioned  to  their  share  of  property  and  knowledge,  was  the 
principal  catise  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 
The  Court,  blind  to  the  changes  which  had  been  produced  on  public  opinion, 
laid  claims  lo  higher  authority,  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  eagerly 
desirous  of  a  better  secured  liberty.  We  are  told  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that 
*'  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  knew  the  temper,  genius,  and  disposition  of  the 
country  most  exj|clly,  and  saw  their  spirit  grow  every  day  tacfte  sturdy, 
inquisitive,  and  impatient,  and  therefore  naturally  abhorred  all  innovations  " 
on  the  side  of  the  Crown),  "  which  he  foresaw  would  produce  ruinous 
effpcts."  .Since  the  Revolulion,  a  far  greater  diflusion  of  property  and  in- 
telligence has  prodnced  a  new  struggle.  Class  after  class,  as  they  rise  to 
consequence,  become  ambitious  of  a  larger  share  of  that  cofiective  power 
which  the  t)ody  of  the  Commons  gained  from  the  Crown.  While  the  po- 
litical public  was  thus  augmenting,  the  Constitution  was  confined  to  its 
former  dimensions.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  great  impulse  given  to 
English  industry,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Uie  disparity 
between  the  old  system  of  representation,  and  the  new  state  of  society,  be- 
came Tery  remarkable.  This  was  very  soon  followed  by  the  sudden  and 
«'normous  growth  of  the  manufacturing  towns..  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
«ere  seen  several  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom  without  any 
direct  share  in  the  national  assembly.  The  new  manufacturing  interest 
it^lf  was  left  without  any  additional  provision  for  its  adequate  represent- 
ation. The  original  defect  of  our  representative  system,  which,  while  it 
provided  for  the  influence  ot  great  property,  and  secured  a  regard  to  the 
voice  of  the  multitude,  did  not  allot  a  sufficient  share  c/f  power  to  the  middle 
dass,  became,  in  this  state  of  things,  more  apparent  and  more  humiliating. 
It  has  l)een  the  object  of  this  deduction  to  show,  thai  the  proposed  reform 
!!»  agreeable  to  the  ancient  practice  ot  the  Consthution  ;  ^fit  the  evil  has 
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arisen  firom  the  rapid  progress  of  society  since  the  inlemiption  of  ((i<il 
practice ;  and  that  its  reTiral,  under  wise  regulations,  would  be  a  sufficient 
remedy.  If  these  conclusions  be  just,  the  Mtfety  of  this  reform  cannot  be 
denied.  No  man  who  adopts  it  ia  bound,  by  just  inference,  to  support  other 
changes  not  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  Constitution:  He  is  not  (o 
seek  (hat  practice  in  darii  or  fabulous  periods;  he  is  bound  to  no  principle, 
but  that  which  has  been  exph'citly  and  frequently  declared  by  the  Legisla- 
ture itself, — that  it  is  expedient  to  connect  all  our  great  communities  with 
die  national  representation.  In  paying  up  the  arrears  of  a  representation, 
unrevised  for  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  a  greater 
addition  to  the  House  of  Commons  than  Mary  Tudor  made  by  her  pre- 
rogatiTe  in  five  years.  A  small  part  of  what  Edward  and  Elizabeth  did  to 
strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  is  suggested  as  expedient  for  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  community,  and  binding  numerous  classes  of  men  more  firmly 
to  the  Constitution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected,  under  this  bead  of  safety, 
that  popular  elections  would  introduce  into  those  towns  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  mobs  and  riots.  Tfafis  apprehension  of  some  of  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants  might  formerly  have  been  excusable ;  but  the  experience 
01  ^e  last  three  years  may  convince  them,  that  the  absence  of  elections  has 
no  tei)dency  to  preserve  their  quiet.  At  any  time,  indeed,  such  objections 
show  either  weak  nerves,  or  obstinate  prejudices  against  the  popular  parts 
of  the  Cpnstitution.  There  cannot  be  a  more  unreasonable  apprehension, 
than  that  an  elective  system,  which  has  for  ages  been  used  with  advantage 
and  safety  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  suddenly  prove  dangerous 
and  destructive  on  its  extension  to  a  few  more  towns. 

But  though  few,  who  are  not  determined  enemies  to  all  Reform,  will 
deny  the  safety  of  the  alteration  here  proposed,  (ihough  it  be  obvious  that 
it  has  fixed  and  visible  boundaries,  and  is  wholly  unconnected  with  all  pro- 
jects of  indefinite  change,)  it  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be  rejected  by  many 
opponents  of  innovation  as  wmecesior^j  and  by  many  zealonsr  reformers 
as  tnadequaie. 

It  is  said,  that  the  local  interests  of  the  unrepresented  towns  are  as  fully 
made  known,  and  as  uniformly  protected,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
those  of  other  places ;  that  due  weight  has  always  been  allowed  to  their 
sentiments  on  national  questions ;  and  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  has  procured  for  every  portion  of  the  people,  that 
degree  of  influence  on  Parliamentary  proceeding^,  which,  in  former  ages, 
they  could  have  obtained  only  through  the  channel  of  direct  representation. 
The  petitions  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  it  is  contended,  are  as  wurmly 
supported,  and  as  fully  considered,  as  those  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol }  and 
the  political  sentiments  of  Yorkshire  have  always  been  more  regarded  than 
those  of  Cornwall.  Although  the  representation  has  continued  unchanged, 
the  course  of  circumstances  has  given  a  share  of  influence,  on  the  measures 
of  Parliament,  to  each  class  and  district  proportioned  to  its  relative  im- 
portance. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  they  have 
a  foundation  in  truth.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  habitual  regard  neces- 
sarily paid  by  the  Body  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  whole  people, 
has,  in  practice,  corrected  many  of  the  defects  of  inadequate  representation. 
The  influence  which  the  collected  opinion  of  an  enlightened  nation  mast 
possess  over  a  legislative  assembly  of  sufficient  numbers,  deliberating  in 
public,  and  originating  in  any  degree  from  the  people,  is  no  doubt  a  con- 
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sideraUe  nitetitate  for  popular  election.  It  may  be  added,  that  opinion  i$  a 
flexible  instrument,  which  ascertains  the  real  value  of  the  sentiments  of 
each  class,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  with  an  exactness  and  delicacy  not  be  attained  by  any  permanent, 
distribution  of  representatiyes. 

lliese  obaenrations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  members  of  a  legisla- 
tite  assembly  oughl  not  to  consider  themselves  as  delegates  from  districts, 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  own  constituents.  They  show  also  the 
oDDTmience  of  so  framing  the  election  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  members 
as  to  render  them  less  susceptible  of  local  influence,  more  impartial,  more 
in  iaxiy  what  all  are  in  law,  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people. 

Bui  the  useful  influence  of  public  opinion  will  not^  be  weaker  under  the 
amended  representation  (ban  it  is  at  present.  There  will  still  remain  many 
defects  for  it  to  supply,  and  many  irregularities  to  correct.  Can  a  prudent 
friend  of  the  Establisbiiment  really  think  that  it  is  consistent  with  wise  policy 
to  exclude  men  from  the  appearance  of  power,  because  they  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  the  reality?  Democratical  ascendency  exists  in  its  most 
dai^erous  form  when  numerous  bodies  have  acquired  great  strength  from 
cireomstanoes,  and  derived  no  political  power  from  the  Constitution.  The 
holder  of  a  legal  franchise  becomes  attached  to  the  Government.  A  roan  who 
possesses  importance,  without  a  franchise,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  has 
grown  strong  in  spite  of  adverse  laws.  Our  ancient  policy  did  not  trust  the 
preservation  of  (Nrder  and  liberty  to  those  general  principles  of  morality 
which,  in  all  countries,  influence  the  conduct  of  good  citizens ;  it  bound  aJl 
classes,  by  ties  of  pride  and  attachment,  to  a  system  which  bestowed  im- 
portant privileges  on  all.  As  every  new  class  arose,  it  was  fastened  to  the 
Government  by  these  constitutional  links.  This  policy  left  no  class  poli- 
tically powerful,  who  did  not  visibly  draw  their  power  from  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  elective  franchise,  when  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  indeed  chiefly  valuable  as  a  security  for  good  government.  But, 
in  relation  to  individuals,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  honorary  distinction,— 
the  object  of  their  natural  and  legitimate  ambition,  which  they  pursue  with 
eagerness,  and  exercise  with  pleasure.  lis  refusal  without  necessity  mor- 
tifies or  irritate.  Those  feelings  are.still  more  natural  to  intelligent  and 
wealthy  communities  than  to  individuals, — and  the  politician  must  not  cen- 
sure them.  In  their  natural  state,  and  under  skilful  management,  they  are 
among  the  strongest  holds  of  a  political  system  on  the  afiections  of  a  people. 
In  a  great  represented  town,  almost  every  man  may  reasonably  expect  to 
tie  an  elector:  many  may  hold  office  in  their  town, — some  may  hope  to 
represent  it  in  Parliament.  In  the  lowest  of  these  stations,  there  is  room 
for  the  display  of  talent,  for  the  acquirement  of  popularity ; — there  is  scope 
for  fair  ambition.  At  the  return  of  an  election,  almost  every  man  becomes 
of  some  importance.  It  may  to  some  sound  trifling  to  observe,  that  all 
these  exertions  and  pursuits  are  attended  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  whole 
of  fhose  pleasures  are  far  from  an  imperceptible  item  in  the  account  of 
national  enjoyment. 

Bet  it  ought  at  least  to  be  remembered,  that  the  holders  of  such  privi-* 
leges  are  attached  to  them,  zealous  in  their  defence,  and  not  fond  of  sharing 
Ihem  with  new  partners.  They  all,  therefore,  feel  an  interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  Government,  on  which  their  privileges  depend ; — they  are  garri- 
I,  placed  by  the  Constitution  in  these  towns^  to  preserve  their  quiet  and 
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ensuM  Iheir  fidelity.  The  unrepresented  towns  are  do»Ulttie  of  liiese 
advantaged.-— There,  lliere  are  no  regular  channels  into  which  political 
actiyity  may  (low, — ^no  lawful  objects  of  local  ambition.  There  are  no 
•gradations  of  employment,  throiigh  which  the  humble  politician  may  be 
raised  by  the  good-will  of  his  neighbours.  His  ambitloa  is  driren  to  seek 
illicit  enjoytnents  by  the  severity  of  hostile  laws.  There  is  no  wardmote, 
or  common  council,  in  which  he  can  seek  distinction,-«4id  electioii,  in  the 
tumults  oi  which  his  lufbtilence  has  a  periodical  vent.  The  poor  have 
nothing  to  bestow  by  their  suffrages,  so  that  the  rich  are  not  obliged  to  psy 
them  even  occasional  court.  That  Bristol  and  Liverpool  have  of  late  been 
more  quiet  than  Manphester  afid  Leeds,  may  indeed  be  asmbed  as  much 
to  the  nature  of  their  industry,  as  to  their  political  situation.  SoaieHiiRg, 
however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  latter  cause.  The  represented  towns 
were  better  secured  against  turbulence,  and  the  unrepresented  were  more 
exposed  to  it.  In  manufacturing  towns,  the  want  of  representation  is  at- 
tended with  another  great  evil,  very  mudi  connected  with  the  former.  The 
same  causes  which  foster  a  dangerous  disposition  to  disorder  and  violence, 
preyent  the  formation  of  a  magistracy  which  might  restrain  them.  la  the 
country  of  England,  where  the  legal  power  <if  Jualiees  of  the  Peace  is 
usually  engrafted  on  tiie  natural  authority  of  a  landholder,  and  where, 
diough  an  officer  of  the  Crown  nominates  them,  character  and  property 
generally  direct  his  nomination,  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  magis- 
tracy is  peculiarly  easy  and  happy.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  tb^. 
are  few  resident  landholders.  The  master  manufacturers  employ  such 
multitudes  of  workmen  as  no  longer  to  retain  that  inOuence  which  they 
possess  where  manufactures  subsist  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  frequency  of 
the  disputes  between  them  and  their  workmen  has  in  son^epkices  exduded 
the  masters  from  the  commission  of  tile  peace.  There  are  no  means  of 
governing  such  towns  but  a  municipal  constitution,  by  which  they  may 
elect  their  own  magistrates.  They  are  in  circumstanoes  in  which  there  is 
no  natural  source  of  authority  but  popular  election.  But  such  a  municipal 
conatitution  cannot  be  well  disjoined  from  Parliamentary  represntation. 
They  are  successfully  combined  in  the  ordinary  course  d  our  Government ; 
and  a  little  reflection  will  discover,  llmt  the  connexion  is  not  casual.  Men 
of  ability  end  activity  undertake  the  Mborious  office  of  magistrates,  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour  of  their  fdlow-citinos,  and  to 
obtain  objects  of  political  ambition.  They  are  paid  in  importance,  instead 
of  being  lovrered  in  the  eyes  of  their  feUow-^tiieos,  by  receiviii^  sdttries. 
Their  political  consequence)  and  the  dignity  of  some  of  the  objects  to  whioh 
they  may  aspire,  insen^ly  strengthen  the  antbority  of  their  magistacies; 
ssid  Hie  mayor  or  alderman  is  more  easily  obeyed,  because  he  may  rise  to 
represent  his  town  in  Parliament. 

But  the  main  ground  of  poliUcai  expediency  for  this  change  is,  that  it 
furnishes  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  growing  influence  of  tho 
Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  influence  may,  indeed,  he  di- 
rectly reduced;  hut  it  arises  out  of* a  great  variety  of  ofiices  and  establish- 
ments, of  which  the  abolition  ot  reduction  may  sometimes  be  diffiball,  and 
the  re-^slabUshment  or  even  increase  of  which  may,  under  other  cirenm- 
stences,  become  necessary.  Direct  reduction,  therefore,  is  not  alone  sulB— 
cient ;  and  the  only  simple  and  permanent  means  of  balancing  the  Pariia- 
mentary  influence  of  the  Crown  is  to  increase  that  of  thepeapte.  ForMerty, 
the  great  proprietors  were  able  to  keep  Iba  Monarehy  in  check ;  but  iiie 
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increasiiig  iofluence  of  the  Crown  on  one  hand,  and  the  grdwing  indepen-^ 
dence  of  Ihe  people  on  the  other,  have  in  this  important  particular  ma- 
terially changed  the  state  of  our  society.  The  Crown  anc(  the  multitude 
haye  risen, — the  influence  of  the  great  proprietors  has  sunk.  They  are  no 
longw  sure  of  being  followed  by  the  people,  or  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  Crown,  without  popular  support. 

If  the  iofluence  of  the  Crown  were  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  Mo-* 
aarchy,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this  be  the  moment  for  reducing  that 
inflaeDce,  or  providing  securities  against  it.  But  the  excess  of  this  mi- 
oisterial  influence  endangers,  instead  of  securing,  the  Monarchy.  The 
only  danger  to  which  that  form  of  government  can  ^ever  be  exposed  among 
us,  ts  its  becoming  unpopular,  and  being  thought  inconsistent  with  li- 
berty. 

The  House  of  Commons  itself  has  also  need  of  being  strengthened  by 
popularily.  The  ascendant  which  that  assembly  has  acquired*since  the 
Revolution  has  been  attended  with  one  change,  which  may  ultimately  prove 
fatal  to  its  power.  In  becoming  a  government  senate,  it  necessarily  lost 
mudi  of  the  character  of  a  popular  representative.  That  national  support, 
whicb  rendered  it  irresistible  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  last  century,  was 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  at  length  converted  into  a  jealousy ;  of  which 
power,  wherever  it  is  seated,  is  the  proper  object.  To  be  a  part  of  a 
government,  and  a  check  on  it,  are  things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
concile. That  assembly,  as  exercising  their  power,  and  as  a  political  coun- 
cil, eariy  and  often  forgot  their  old  province,  as  a  House  of  Commons. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Burke,  that,  '  it  could  not  then,  to  any 
popular  puTDOse,  be  called  ''a  House  of  Commons."*  In  succeeding 
times,  the  deviations  from  their  original  character  became  greater  and 
more  frequent;  and  of  lale  years,  whether  from  their  own  fault,  or  from 
the  skill  and  malice  of  their  enemies,  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  their 
flower  is  fofiDded  on  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people.  If  this 
stale  of  things  should  continue^  their  apparent  strength  will  not  long  con- 
ceal their  real  weakness.  The  decay  of  their  power  will  soon  become 
visible,  and  it  will  perish  in  the  first  struggle.  It  will  prove  alike  incapable 
of  controlling  the  Crown,  or  of  protecting  it  against  the  violence  of  the 
multitude.  A  House  of  Commons,  frotn  which  the  people  is  long  de- 
tailed, cannot  ultimately  preserve  even  its  existence.  Against  these  dan- 
gers, the  House  of  Commons  can  have  no  safety  but  from  a  new  infusion 
of  that  popular  spirit  which  once  enabled  them  to  resist  and  depose 
kings,  and  call  new  royal  families  to  the  Throne.  In  losing  popular 
attaehnient,  they  have  lost  the  only  solid  foundation  of  their  power :  they 
can  recover  tli^ir  strength  only  by  renewing  their  alliance  with  Ihe  nation, 
and  multiplying  the  ties  that  connect  them  with  the  people  at  large. 

Many  of  the  zealous  reformers  will  doubtless  consider  this  addition  to  the 
popular  representation  as  inconsiderable,  and  inadequate  to  the  correction 
of  the  evils  which  they  discover  in  our  government.  In  point  of  mere 
nombers,  it  is  certainly  not  very  conriderable;  but  other  circumstances  are, 
in  these  cases,  more  important  than  numbers.  Twenty  members,  of  po- 
pular talents  and  character,  representing  the  most  populous  districts  in  Eng- 
land, and  depending  for  their  seats  on  popular  favour,  would  greatly 
strengthen  thederaocratical  principles  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  would 
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be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  power  of  the  people.  Whoever  consid^r^ 
the  talent,  zeal,  and  activity  which  must  belong  to  these  new  memben, 
will  soon  discover  that  their  number  would  form  a  most  inadequate  measure 
of  their  strength. 

Those  who  would  undervalue  this  concc^ion  would  do  well  to  consider 
how  much  more  they  are  likely  to  gain,  without  paying  loo  high  a  price 
for  it.  Do  they  expect  that  much  more  will  be  granted,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  constitutional  administration, — with  the  acquiescence  of  the  proprietory 
classes,— and  by  the  lawful  authority  of  Parliament  t  Can  they  hope  to 
obtain  more  at  the  present  time,  consistently  with  public  quiet,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution,  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  and  the  security  of 
Property  and  Life? 

The  Second  part  of  our  Plan  would  be  the  adoption  of  more  effectual 
means  for  the  disfranchisement  of  delinquent  boroughs.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  subjeat,  on  with  the  principles  are  very  evident ;  but  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  into  effect  are  not  so  clear.  The  elective  franchise  is  a  poli- 
tical right,  conferred  on  individuals  for  the  public  advantage :  as  such,  it  may 
be  withdrawn  for  adequate  reasons  of  general  interest.  But  it  is  also  a 
privilege  and  advantage  to  the  holder ;  of  which,  without  strong  reasons,  he 
is  not  to  be  deprived.  It  holds  a  middle  station  between  office  and  pro- 
perty : — like  the  former,  it  is  a  trust ;  but  it  is  one  which  ought  not  easily 
or  often  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  advantage  of  the  holder 
is  only  one  of  its  secondary  objects,  it  has  not  the  sacred  and  inviolable  na- 
ture of  Properly.  The  supreme  power  which  gave  it  may  withdraw  it, — 
not  indeed  on  light  grounds,  but  without  either  that  degree  of  delinquency, 
or  that  sort  of  evidence,  which  might  be  required  in  the  forfeiture  of  a 
purely  private  right.  It  is  not,  either  in  principle  or  prudence,  variable  at 
will ;  nor  is  the  Legislature  bound,  in  its  abrogation,  to  observe  the  rules 
of  courts  of  judicature. 

The  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs  which  have  been  proved  to  abuse 
their  franchise  is,  therefore,  founded  on  constitutional  principles,  as  well  as 
warranted  by  modem  practice.  Where  corruption  has  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  render  it  possible  that  its  pre- 
valence would  be  permanent.  Parliament  has,  in  recent  times,  adopted 
measures,  which  produced  practical  effects  nearly  similar  to  those  of  actual 
disfranchisement.  The  first  corrective  statute  passed  for  this  purpose  was 
that  relating  to  New  Shoreham  (2  of  Geo.  IH.  c.  55],  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual voters,  proved  to  be  guilty  of  bribery,  were  disfranchised  by  name, 
and  the  right  of  voting  at  future  elections  for  that  borough  was  bestowed  on 
the  surrounding  district,  called  the  Rape  of  Bramber .  In  the  cases  of  Crick- 
lade  and  Aylesbury  (22  Geo.  in.  c.  31,  and  AA  Geo.ill.c.  50),  the  former  part 
of  the  precedent  was  not  followed.  No  offenders  were  disqualified  by  name ; 
but  the  right  of  voting  for  these  boroughs  was  extended  to  the  freeholders 
of  the  adjacent  Hundreds.  The  object  of  these  acts  was  chiefly  remedial ; 
— to  substitute  a  pure  constituent  body,  for  one  that  had  been  found  cor- 
rupt. It  may  also  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  penal ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  two  smaller  boroughs  at  least,  the  addition  of  so  large  a  body  of  voters 
took  away  the  whole  value  and  efficacy  of  the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  electors.  In  effect,  the  right  of  voting  was  transferred  from  Shoreham 
and  Gricklade  to  the  surrounding  country.  Had  the  proceedings  on  which 
these  acts  were  founded  been  considered  as  of  a  criminal,  or  even  of  a  judi- 
cial nature,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  justify  their  provisions.     If 
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(hey  had  been  viewed  id  (hat  light,  it  must  at  once  have  been  seen  that  they 
inflicted  punishment  on  the  pure  voters  for  the  oflences  of  ttie  impure,  and 
on  succeeding  generations  for  the  faults  of  the  present.  But  they  were 
measures  of  local  reform;  and  the  evidence  necessary  for  them  v^as,  not 
that  which  justifies  a  conviction  for  a  crime,  but  that  which  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  propriety  of  an  act  of  legislation.  Other  notions,  however,  pre- 
vailed under  the  patronage  of  lawyers,  who  carried  Ihe  narrowest  habits 
of  their  profession  into  legislative  discussions,  who  opposed  the  above  mea- 
sures, and  defeated  others,  equally  necessary,  of  a  like  nature,  with  the 
force  of  great  ability,  and  the  authority  of  high  station.  The  utmost  sub- 
tilty  of  the  rules  of  evidence  was  enforced  ;  objections,  merely  technical, 
were  allowed  to  exclude  satisfactory  information.  The  English  law  of 
evidence,  singularly,  and  perhaps  excessively  narrow  and  exclusive  in  its 
rules,  was  permitted  to  control  the  inquiries  of  a  Legislative  Assembly.  By 
these  arts  of  Parliamentary  pettifogging,  corrupt  boroughs  have  b^en  so  fre- 
quently rescued  frbm  the  grasp  of  the  law,'that  it  now  requires  great  zeal 
and  patience  to  undertake  the  seemingly  hopeless  enterprise  of  assailing 
them :  and  it  is  apparent,  that  unless  there  be  some  material  reformation  in 
the  law,  or,  at  least,  in  the  practice  of  Parliament,  on  this  subject,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  expect  success  even  for  these  very  limited  reforms.  The  in- 
terest of  many  individuals  is  always  engaged  in  the  delinquent  borough. 
The  electors  in  the  town — some  of  the  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood — 
the  jobbers  who  sell  the  burgesses — the  candidates  who  have  bought,  or  hope 
to  buy  them,  supported  by  the  fellow-feeling  of  those  who  have  the  like 
interest  in  other  towns, — are  a  powerful  and  permanent  phalanx,  with 
whom  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  zeal  of  a  few  volunteer  reformers  to  cope. 
The  jobbers  are  well  versed  in  all  the  stratagems  of  political  chicane.  They 
know  how  to  raise  a  clamour  in  one  House,  or  to  split  hairs  in  another ; 
they  harass  their  adversaries  by  vexatious  cavils,  and  tire  them  by  pro- 
traded  diScosBions  ;  and  they  generally  end  in  wearing  out,  if  they  cannot 
defeat,  the  most  active  and  able  reformers.  The  success  of  these  low  ex- 
pedients, and  the  countenance  shown  them  by  the  highest  and  gravest  au- 
thorities, have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  most  modern  proceeding;},  to  lower 
Parliament  in  the  general  estimation — ^to  disgust  the  faithful  friends  of  the 
Constitution — ^to  persuade  many  moderate  reformers,  that  cautious  im- 
provement is  as  really,  though  less  openly,  resisted,  than  the  innovation — and 
to  drive  virtuous  men,  despairing  of  constitutional  remedies,  to  the  perilous 
experiments  of  indefinite  change. 

It  mast  be  allowed,  that  it  is  easier  to  state  the  mischiefs  of  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding  on  this  subject,  than  to  suggest  an  unexceptionable  and 
efficacious  remedy.  Several  plans  have,  at  different  times,  been  the  subject 
of  consideration.  It  has  been  proposed,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  trial  of  a  controverted  election  shall  report  Ihe  existence  of 
corruption,  after  due  notice  given  to  the  voters,  the  Report  shall  be  referred 
to  another  Committee,  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  who,  after  hearing 
evidence  on  both  sides,  shall  have  the  power  to  decide,  whether  the  franchise 
of  the  borough  shall  not  be  transferred  to  some  other  community.  The 
decision  of  this  second  Committee  might  be  made  final ;  or,  if  that  were 
thought  loo  much,  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  might  be  made 
the  only  proof  which  either  House  of  Parliament  were  to  receive  on  the 
case.  It  either  of  these  proceedings  were  thought  too  great  a  departure  from 
former  practice,  they  might  be  moderated  in  more  than  one  way.    The 
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concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  CoiniDittee,  for  instance,  might  be  made 
necessary  to  the  determination.  The  Report  might  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ElectioD  Com- 
mittees of  the  Commons;  and  their  assent  might  be  made  necessary  to  the 
transfer.  But  this  is  not  the  time,  or  the  place,  for  the  diseussion  of  parti- 
cular remedies.  It,  perhaps,  deserves  consideration,  whether,  if  any  change 
were  to  be  made,  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  introduce  a  scale  ot  pro- 
ceedings suited  to  the  various  degrees  of  corruption  discovered  in  diflerent 
cases.  In  the  least  degree,  a  suspetuion  of  Ihe  franchise  mi^t  be  suffi- 
cient ;  in  a  higher,  the  delinquent  borough  might  be  deprived  of  (me  of  its 
members;  the  strongest  remedy  being  reserved  for  the  most  aggratated 
cases. 

Our  principles  would  naturally  lead  to  a  transfer  of  the  forfeited  frao- 
chises,  as  the  cases  arose,  to  unrepresented  towns,  of  a  population  ot  15,000 
and  upwards,  till  all  these  communities  were  fully  and  directly  repreaentiMi. 
But  as  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  great 
inconvenience,  it  would  probably  be  more  expedient,  to  employ  the  first 
ten  forfeitures  in  reducing  that  Assembly  to  its  present  number;  to  which 
twenty  would  be  added,  if  the  first  article  of  the  plan  were  adopted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  power  of  disfranchisement  were  vigorously 
exercised,  it  would  not  only  speedily  reduce  this  excess,  but  would  re- 
gularly continue  to  recruit  the  popular  representation.  It  would  also,  in 
no  very  long  lime,  greatly  abate,  at  least,  that  venality  which,  having  be- 
come more  notorious,  and  being  more  skilfully  displayed  in  modem  times, 
has  deeply  impaired  the  general  reverence  for  the  Constitution. 

However  admirable  the  result  of  a  political  system  may  be,  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  the  means  by  which  its  institutions  are  executed  should  be 
strongly  disapproved  by  the  plain  sense  and  natural  feelings  of  men.  A 
scandal  is  always  a  great  source  of  weakness.  It  lessens  the  attachmeDt 
and  alienates  the  opinion  of  the  majoritv ;  and  may  ultimately  uDdensine 
the  foundations  of  any  Government.  Tne  removal  of  a  scandal  is  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  reform. 

Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  disfranchisement  is  so  strictly  limited 
to  the  cases  in  which  corruption  has  been  proved.  Many  of  the  Moderate 
reformers  have  proposed  to  extend  it  much  farther,  and  to  apply  it  to  all 
cases  where  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  pure  or  independent  exercise  of  the 
right  of  election..  The  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  purchase  the  elective 
privilege  from  fifty  of  the  more  inconsiderable  boroughs,  who  should  be 
willing  to  part  with  it.  Mr.  Lambton,  a  gentleman  equally  respectable  for 
character,  talents,  and  public  principle,  proposes  to  abolish  all*  corrupt. 
decayed,  and  dependent  boroughs.  It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present 
purpose,  very  shortly  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  objections  which 
present  themselves  to  these  more  extensive  plans.  In  iho  first  place,  no 
such  disfranchisement  is  known  to  the  practice,  or  even  the  principles,  of 
the  British  Constitution.  It  has  often  he$iotoed  the  elective  franchise  on 
grounds  of  general  utility ;  but  it  has  never,  on  such  grounds  alone,  taken 
that  franchise  away.  All  political  questions,  indeed,  are  to  be  determined 
on  the  principles  of  utility :  but  it  is  very  useful  to  a  free  commonwealth 
to  adhere  to  its  fundamental  institutions ;  and  whenever  a  substantial  re-* 
form  can  be  effected  agreeably  to  their  principles,  it  is  generally  unwise,  for 
the  sake  of  quicker  reformation,  to  act  on  maxima  bi&erto  untried.  The 
Reform  here  proposed  is  limited  by  the  practice  of  the  English  Conatitution. 
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It  proposes  Dothing  unauthorised  by  that  practice ;  and  it  offers  that  security 
to  all  who  adopt  It  against  its  leading  to  consequences  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  or  conjectured.     The  more  extensive  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
quits  the  solid  ground  of  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  and  ventares  on 
the  slippery  path  of  general  speculation.    It  necessarily  appeals  to  prin- 
dp/es,  which,  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  may  become  instruments  of  far- 
ther, and  oT  boundless  alteration .    Secandlp.,  We  doubt  whether  the  caution , 
hitherto  observed  in  this  respect,  be  not  founded  on  true  wisdom.    It  is  the 
policy  of  a  free  state  to  keep  up  the  importance  and  dignity  of  popular  pri- 
vileges.   The  right  of  election,  the  first  of  them  all,  ought  to  be  beld  high. 
The  Body  of  Electors  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  nobility,  from 
which  the  members  are  not  to  be  too  easily  degraded.    As  a  Monarchy  and 
Aristocracy  have  their  splendour,  so  Democracy  has  its  own  peculiar  dignity, 
which  is  chiefly  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  this  great  rig^t.    There  is 
something,  in  our  opinion,  truly  republican  in  the  policy  which  places  the 
elective  franchise  and  the  royal  dignity  on  the  same  fooling, — ^which  se- 
cures both  from  being  destroyed  on  mere  speculations  of  general  conve- 
nienee,  and  which  pronounces  the  forfeiture  of  both,  only  where  there  is  a 
gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  trust  from    which  they  arc  derived. 
Tkirdfyy  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  power  of  disfranchisement  is  capable 
of  great  and  dangerous  abuse.    The  majority  of  a  legislative  body  might 
employ  it  to  perpetuate  their  own  superiority,  and  to  destroy  every  power 
that  could  withstand  them.    If  the  example  were  once  set,  of  using  it  on 
mere  groands  of  convenience,  it  would  be  easy  to  find,  on  every  occasion, 
plausible  pretexts  of  that  nature.   As  long  as  it  is  confined  to  cases  of  delin- 
quency, it  cannot  be  so  abused ;  but  if  it  were  once  freed  from  that  restraint, 
it  would  beoome  unlimited,  or,  in  other  words,  despotic. 

The  transfer  of  forfeited  franchise  to  populous  communities  affords  a 
most  convenient  means  of  quietly  widening  the  basis  of  Representation.  It 
besCowa  the  privilege  on  every  tiumerous  body,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
ambitious  to  acquire  it,  and  well  qualified  to  exercise  it.  Political  power  is 
thus  made  to  follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge  and  wealth ;  and  the  Con- 
sliiution  perpetually,  but  insansfbly,  adapts  itself  to  the  progress  of  civilt- 
zatioD.  A  representative  system  thus  restored  to  its  original  flexibility, 
may,  like  the  works  of  nature,  perpetuate  itself  by  constant  change,  and  ^ 
always  yield  some  ground  to  progressive  opinion,  without  struggle  or  conflict, 
without  humiliation  or  defeat. 

Besides  these  great  ends,  it  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  subservient  to 
other  purposes.  A  Colonial  Representation  may  one  day  be  considered  as 
a  probable  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  empire. — Such  a  repre- 
seutatioQ,  combined  with  other  means,  might  also  open  honourable  seats 
lor  the  monied  interest,  if  measures  of  reform  should  be  found  to  have 
too  much  narrowed  their  access  to  Parliament.  If  some  representatives 
were  in  time  to  be  allowed  to  learned  societies ;  it  would  not  be  a  greater 
novelty  than  the  grant  of  that  privilege  to  the  two  Universities  by  James 
I.  If  occasion  were  taken  to  give  an  additional  member  to  the  University 
of  Dublin,  one  member  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  to  the  other  Scotch 
UniverBities  (the  votes  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  students), 
the  direct  share  of  science  in  the  national  representation  would  not  be 
enormous.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  other  examples,  the  use  to  which 
the  ample  fund  of  forfeited  franchise  might  in  time  be  turned ;  but  the 
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above  are  perhaps  more  thao  enough,  where  the  object  is  to  suggest  illus- 
trations of  a  principle,  not  parts  of  a  plan. 

Our  Third  head  will  comprehend  a  few  observations  on  the  represenlah 
tion  of  Scotland ;  which,  being  of  a  nature  quite  unlike  that  of  England, 
requires  a  separate  consideration.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this 
question  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  a  Re/brm  qfthe  Scotch  Borough, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  with  so  much 
ability  and  perseverance.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  only  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  election  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Councils  of  the  borouglis, 
as  may  ensure  a  right  administration  of  their  revenue  and  police,  in  which 
scandalous  abuses  have  been  proved  to  be  generally  provadent.  It  would 
be  a  strange  objection  to  such  an  alteration  to  say,  that  it  may  incideDtally, 
and  in  a  small  degree,  aflect  the  election  of  the  fifteen  commissioners  for 
Scotch  Boroughs.  That  man  must  indeed  be  a  sturdy  zealot  on  the  side  of 
abuse,  who  should  object  to  the  correction  of  such  acknowledged  corruptioos, 
merely  because  it  gave  a  little  influence  to  the  people  of  these  towns  in  the 
choice  of  their  members. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  popular  election :  all  the  Boroughs  are  io  tlie 
hands  of  what  would  in  England  be  called  Close  Corporations.  The  whole 
number  of  voters  for  the  thirty-three  Counties  of  Scotland  is  about  270(^; 
the  greatest  number  in  any  single  county  does  not  exceed  300 ;  aud  in 
some,  they  are,  we  believe,  less  than  thirty.  This  is  not  the  Constitution 
of  England. — ^The  English  representation  is  a  combination  of  Aristocracy 
and  Democracy,  io  almost  all  their  possible  forms  and  degrees :  to  which 
the  Scotch  mode  of  election  is  as  opposite  as  Universal  Suffrage  itself.  The 
freedom  of  England  is  the  security  for  the  good  government  of  ScoQaud; 
but  the  English  Constitution,  in  its  highest  sense,  has  not  been  communicated 
to  the  Scottish  nation.  We  are  not  so  sunk  in  Toryism  as  to  imagine  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  English  Constitution  without  popular  electioo. 
Of  all  the  practical  irregularities  in  our  Government,  perhaps,  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  is  the  most  striking.  The  most  timid  reasoners 
have  generally  confessed,  that  political  privileges  may  be  diffused  in  pro- 
portic^i  to  the  difTusion  of  morality  and  knowledge :  yet  the  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  intelligence,  for  virtue, 
for  a  sober  and  considerate  character,  are  rigorously  excluded  from  alt 
direct  influence  on  the  National  Councils. 

The  right  of  election  in  Scotch  counties  is  so  foreign  to  the  present  usages 
of  England,  that  it  may  be  diflicult  to  give  an  account  of  it,  in  few  words, 
to  an  English  reader.  It  is  confined  to  those  who  hold  land  to  a  certain 
extent  directly  of  the  King.  *  *  Hence, "  says  Mr.  Wight,  whose  work  is  an 
authority  on  Scotch  Election  Law,  *'  many  persons  are  possessed  of  large 
estates,  who  are  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected  commissioners  to  Parlia- 
ment, because  they  only  hold  them  of  subjects  superiors ;  while,  on  the 
other  han(),  many,  by  holding  immediately  of  the  Crown,  are  entitled  to 
that  privilege,  although  their  estates  (consi^ing  of  a  bare  superiority)  do  not 
perhaps  yield  them  a  penny  in  the  year."*  By  the  original  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  no  landholders  were  required  to  be  present,  except 
those  who  were  called  by  the  ancient  statutes  '*  Freeholders  of  the  Riogr 
that  is,  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown.  When  the  representation  of  counties 
was  in/Toduccd  by  James  the  First  in  1 A27,  the  right  to  elect  representatives 

*  Wight  on  PorUament,  Book  iii.  cb.  2.  ~ 
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iivas  ot  ooona  confined  to  these  tenants  in  chief,  who,  amidst  all  successive 

changes  of  the  laii^,  have  continued  exclusively  to  possess  it.    If  A,  being 

a  tenant  of  the  Crown  in  eapiU,  conveys  all  his  land  to  B,  io  he  holden  of 

hinuei/}  A  remains  the  tenant  of  the  Crown,  and  retains,  as  such,  a  right  to 

vole  for  the  land,  though  the  use  and  profit  of  it  be  completely  transferred  to  B. 

B,  Che  proprietor,  has  no  vote;  while  A,  who  continues  to  be  his  superior,  is 

the  voter.     Superiority,  to  which  the  right  of  suflfrage  is  annexed,  may  foe 

entirely  separated  from  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  land.    Votes,  in  right 

of  land,  may  thus  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  not  landholders.    Many 

voters  in  most  counties  in  Scotland  are  in  this  predicament;  and  there 

does  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  impediment,  except  in  the  case  of  entailed 

estates,  to  the  universal  separation  of  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the  property 

of  the  ml.    In  proposing  a  remedy  for  this  case,  it  would  be  wise  to  give 

no  distorhance  to  established  rights,  and  to  allow  die  present  Freeholders  to 

retain  their  suffrage.    It  would  be  perhaps  sufficient,  i^  addition  to  them, 

to  9Ye  the  right  of  voting  to  all  proprietors  of  land  of  a  certain  value,  what* 

ever  their  tenure  might  be.    The  present  qualification  of  commissioners  of 

supply  ft.  e.  commissioners  of  Uie  land  tax),  which  is  about  10^.  sterling 

a  year,  might  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  new  freeholders. 

In  the  borou^s,  it  might  be  sufficient,  if  the  right  of  voting  at  the  elec* 
tion  <rf  the  town-council  were,  in  towns  above  a  certain  population,  to  be 
vested  in  those  burgesses  who  occupy  tenements  of  a  yearly  rent  to  be  spe^ 
cially  fixed.     In  that  case,  the  right  of  chusing  delegates  to  elect  the  mem* 
bers  might  continue  a&  at  present;  and  provision  might  be  made  to  give  that 
permanency  to  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  which  the  duties  of  that  office 
require.    In  those  inconsiderable  villages,  which  form  the  majority  of  the 
Scotdi  boroughs,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  resident  burgesses  could 
be  moulded  into  a  good  constituent  body.    In  great  cities,  such  for  example 
9s  Edinbuigh,  where  the  more  considerable  inhabitants  are  seldom  burgesses, 
sooie  share  of  privilege  might  be  bestowed  on  such,  householders  as  occu- 
pied tenements  of  double  or  treble  the  yearly  rent  which  should  be  fixed  on 
as  the  qualification  of  burgesses. 

In  returning  to  English  representation,  the  means  of  reducing  the  expense 
of  elections  form  a  separate  and  very  important  branch  of  the  subject.    In 
all  elections,  great  expense  aids  the  natural  power  of  the  highest  wealth, 
and.  In  the  same  proportion,  lessens  both  the  importance  of  the  smaller  pro- 
prietors^  and  the  efficacy  of  public  opinion.    The  power  of  great  property 
is  indeed  a  principle  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  order.     It  opposes  a  sort  of  he- 
reditary trihuneship  to  the  Crown,  and  it  furnishes  a  body  of  mild  magis- 
trates, whose  natural  and  almost  unfelt  authority  often  prevents  the  neces- 
sity of  legal  restraint  or  military  interference.   But  this  useful  power,  which 
must  always  be  strong,  in  proportion  as  liberty  is  secure,  maybe  carried  to 
an  excess.    The  great  expenses  of  county  elections,  which  deter  men  of  mo- 
derate fortune  from  competition  (or  a  seat,  are  justly  complained  of.     Some* 
thing   might  be  done  to  abate  this  inconvenience,  by   authorizing  the 
Sheriff,  in  the  greatest  counties,  to  take  the  poll  at  different  places  in  suc- 
oession.     The  laws  against  treating,  and  the  payment  of  expenses,  have 
hitherto  been  always  either  inactive  or  vexatious.     They  have  in  general 
been  disregarded ;  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  en^ 
forced,  it  Ims  been  either  as  an  election  manoeuvre,  or  for  the  gratification 
of  personal  malice. 

After  all,  however,  the  power  of  great  wealth  in  coMntieSy  exercised 
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quietly  ia  the  form  of  permanent  influence^  and  blended  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  attachment  towards  the  hereditary  owners  of  the  soil,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  altogether  ad  unmixed  evil.  It  is  in  IheelectioDs  for  Umi$, 
that  the  action  of  wealth  is  most  undisguised  and  odious  :  and  the  most 
inconvenient  instances  of  it  arise,  perhaps,  from  the  right  of  non-resident 
freemen  to  vote  for  great  towns.  These  non-residents,  now  spread  io  great 
numbers  over  the  country,  are  in  general  of  the  lowest  condition,  unable 
to  defray  the  charge  of  going  to  the  place  of  election,  and  willing  to  vole  lor 
any  candidate  who  will  pay  for  the  pleasures  of  their  journey.  They  are 
often  numerous  enough  to  decide  the  election ;  so  that  the  chance  of  success 
may  be  exactly  determined,  by  knowing  how  much  each  candidate  cam  af- 
ford to  spend.  Venality  has  here  no  decent  disguise.  The  power  of  wealth 
is  not  puriGed  by  association  with  better  feelings.  There  are  not  here/as 
in  cases  of  the  permanent  influence  of  property,  any  long  habits  of  respect 
for  superiority,  or  any  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  The  effect  of 
this  is  an  undisguised  triumph  of  money  alone  over  every  sort  of  natural  in- 
fluence. The  manufacturer,  the  trader,  the  landholder  of  the  neighbour- 
ing county,  are  put  to  flight  by  an  adventurer,  who  need  not  possess  eyen 
wealth,  if  he  can  dispose  of  a  sum  large  enough  to  purchase  the  votes  of  non- 
resident  voters.  The  obvious  rem^y  for  this  grievance  would  be,  tore- 
quire  every  freeman  to  be  resident  in  the  borough  for  which  he  cltims  to 
vote,  for  six  months  previous  to  the  day  of  election, — according  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  in  those  rights  of  voting  which  depend  on  inhabitancy.^ 

Fifthfy,  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities  which  af- 
fect the  Catholics  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  a  measure  of 
Reform.  It  is  in  itself  just  and  wise:  the  majority  of  its  friends  are  not 
reformers ;  and  its  necessity  is  demonstrated  by  arguments  wbich  are  wholly 
unconnected  with  any  change  in  the  frame  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  also  a 
consequence  from  the  principles  of  representation  which  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  establish.  The  English  Catholics  are  a  large  and  respectable 
body  of  men,  who  do  not  possess  the  elective  fraachise.  The  class  is  unre^ 
presented,  and  possesses  no  political  sectirity  for  its  common  interest,  which 
is  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  The  Irish  Catholics,  indeed,  possess 
the  elective  franchise;  but  they  are  inadequately  represented,  because  Ihey 
cannot  chuse  members  who,  being  of  the  same  faith  with  themselves,  have 
a  like  interest  in  defending  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship. 
The  Catholics  probably  form  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
island.  That  so  great  a  body  should  be  left  without  representatives,  or 
restricted  from  chusing  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  guard  their  highest 
interest,  is  not  a  casual  or  trivial  irregularity,  but  a  great  practical  evil,  and 
a  gross  departure  from  all  our  ancient  principles  of  representation. 

The  only  matter  which  remains  for  consideration,  is,  whether  any  change 
should  be  made  in  the  Duration  of  Parliaments.  It  is  here  placed  last,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  the  Reform  which  ought  to  be  last  in  the  order  of  time. 
As  long  as  every  other  part  of  the  elective  system  continues,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  more  frequent  elections  would  hot  rather  increase,  than  diminish, 
both  the  power  of  wealth  and  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  Is  is  true  that, 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  a  septennial  Parliament  has  commonly 
shown  more  deference  for  the  opinions  of  their  consUtuents  than  on  other 
occasions.    But,  on  the  other  nand,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  a 

*  SI.  86  G.  111.  c.  100. 
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ruinous  eipeiise  would  deter  pnident  and  respectable  men  from  offering 
(bemselYCS ;  and  might  thus  throw  a  greater  number  of  seats  into  the  hands 
of  adyeoUirers  or  of  the  Court.  Wliea  the  expense  of  elections,  however, 
is  reduced,  and' the  basis  of  representation  widened,  we  are  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  will  be  also  proper  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament. 

The  principle  ofshori  Parliaments  was  solemnly  declared  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  the  29th  of  January  1689,  seven  days  after  the  Convention  was 
assembled,  the  following  Resolution -was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
**  Resolved^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  general  heads  of 
>uch  things  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  considered,  for  the  better  se- 
curing our  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties."  Of  this  Committee  Mr,  Somers 
was  one.  On  the  U  of  February,  Sir  George  Treby,  from  the^ommittee 
thus  appointed,  reported  the  general  heads  on  which  thef  had  agreed. 
The  eleventh  article  of  these  general  heads  was  as  follows :  ''  That  the  too 
long  eobtinoance  of  the  same  Parliament  be  prevented/'  On  the  Ath  of 
February  it  was  ordered,  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to  dis- 
tinguish such  general  heads  as  are  introdoctive  of  new  laws,  from  those 
that  are  declaratory  of  ancient  rights.*'  On  the  7th  of  th^same  month,  the 
Committee  made  their  Second  Report ;  and,  after  going  through  the  decla- 
ratory part,  which  constitutes  the  Rill  of  Rights  as  it  now  stands,  proposed 
the  following,  among  other  clauses,  relating  to  the  introduction  of  new  laws : 
— '*  And  towards  the  making  a  more  firm  and  perfect  settlement  of  the  said 
Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties,  and  for  remedying  several  defects  and  in^ 
conveoieBeea,  it  is  proposed  and  advised  by  "^  Commons, 
that  there  be  provision,  by  new  laws,  made  in  such  manner,  and  with  such 
limitations,  u  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament  shall  be  considered 
and  ordained  in  the  particulars ;  and  in  particular,  and  to  the  purposes  fol- 
lowing, viz.  for  preventing and  for  preventing  the  too  long  continuance 

of  tiiesame  Parliament."  The  articles  which  required  new  laws  being 
ikuis  distinguished,  it  was  resolved  on  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Som^v,  "That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Committee,  to  connect, 
U)  the  vote  of  the  Lords,  such  part  of  the  heads  passed  this  House  yesterday 
99  a  dedaratory  of  ancient  rights ;  leaving  out  such  parts  as  are  introductory 
of  new  laws."  The  declaratory  articles  were  accordingly  formed  into  the 
Declaration  of  Rights;  and  in  that  state  were,  by  both  Houses,  presented  to 
the  Priaoe  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  accepted  by  them,  with  the  Crown 
uf  Ei^and.  But  the  articles  introductive  of  new  laws,  though  necessarily 
(milted  m  a  Declaration  of  Rigjhts,  had  been  adopted  without  a  division  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  who  thus,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Revolution^ 
i*'terniiiied,  **  that  a  firm  and  perfect  settlement  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and 
Liberties,"  requtriefd  provision  by  a  new  Iaw»  '*for  preventing  the  too  long 
fontinnancc  of  the  same  Parliament. " 

But  though  the  principie  of  new  Parliaments  was  thus  solemnly  re^ 
(u^nised  aA  the  Revohition,  the  time  of  introducing  the  new  law,  the  means 
b^  wtudi  its  object  was  to  be  attained,  and  the  precise  term  to  be  fixed  for 
^  Ihintion  of  Parliament^  were  reserved  for  subsequent  deliberation. 
ItiempCs  wei«  made  to  give  effect  to  the  principle,  in  1692  and  1693,  by  a 
Triennial  Bill.  In  tiic  former  year,  it  passed  both  Houses,  but  did  not 
r^Te  the  Royal  assent.  .In  the  latter,  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
^'tpmmoos.     In  1694,  after  Sir  John  Somers  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Lord 

*  Thb  Mmk  is  l<^  for  '  the  Lordt ,'  in  case  of  the  coDourrence  of  that  House. 
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Keeper,  the  TrieDoial  Bill  pasted  into  a  law.  It  was  not  confined,  like  the 
bills  under  the  same  title,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  (and 
with  which  it  is  too  frequently  confounded),  to  provisions  for  securing  the 
frequent  sitting  of  Parliament.  It  for  the  first  time  limited  their  duration. 
Till  the  passing  of  this  bill,  Parliament,  unless  dissolved  by  the  King,  might 
legally  have  continued  till  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  its  only  natural  and 
uecessiury  termination. 

The  preamble^  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  ''  Whereas,  by 
the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  frequent  Parliaments  ought 
to  be  held ;  and  whereas  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  tend  very  much  to 
the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the  King  and  People."  The  act 
then  proceeds,  in  the  first  section,  to  provide  for  the  frequent  holding  of 
Parliaments,  according  to  the  former  laws;  and  in  the  second  and  third 
sections,  by  enactments  which  were  before  unknown  to  our  laws,  to  direct, 
that  there  shall  be  a  new  Parliament  every  thr$e  years,  and  that  no  Par- 
liament  shall  have  continuance  longer  than  three  years  at  the  finriheet 
Here,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  holding  of  Parliaments 
is  carefully  distinguished  from  their  election  :  the  two  parts  of  the  preamble 
refer  separately  to  each  of  these  objects.  The  frequent  holding  of  Par- 
liaments is  declared  to  be  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws ;  but  the  frequent 
election  of  Parliament  is  considered  only  as  a  measure  highly  expedient  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  Government  and 
the  People. 

The  principle  of  the  Triennial  Act,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  as  high 
conslitulional  authority  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself, 
from  which  it  was  separated  only  that  it  might  be  afterwards  carried  into 
eflect  in  a  more  convenient  manner.    The  particular  term  of  three  years  is 
an  arrangement  of  expediency,  to  which  it  would  be  folly  to  ascribe  any 
great  importance.     This  act  continued  in  force  only  for  twenty  year?.    lis 
opponents  have  often  expatiated  on  the  corruption  and  disorder  in  elections, 
and  the  instability  in  tlie  national  councils,  which  prevailed  during  that 
period.    But  the  country  wa^  then  so  much  disturbed  by  the  weakness  of  a 
new  government,  and  the  agitation  of  a  disputed  succession,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  more  frequent  elections  had  any  share   in 
augmenting  the  disorder.    At  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  duration  of 
Parliament  was  extended  to  seven  years,  by  the  famous  statute  called  the 
Septennial  Act,  f  of  which  Ihe  preamble  asserts,  that  the  last  provision  of 
tl)e  Triennial  Act,  '*  if  it  should  continue,  may  probably  at  this  juncture, 
when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring  to  renew 
the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destruc* 
live  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  government."    This  allegation  is  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  perfectly  true.    There  is  the  most  complete  his- 
'torical  evidence  that  all  the  Tories  of  the  kingdom  were  then  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  efiecl  a  counter  revolution  ;  to  wrest  from  the  people  all  the 
securities  which  they  had  obtained  for  liberty ;  to  brand  them  as  rebels,  and 
to  stigmatize  their  rulers  as  usurpers;  and  to  re-establish  the  principles  of 
slavery,  by  the  restoration  of  a  family,  whose  claim  to  power  was  founded 
on  their  pretended  authority.     It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  general  election 
at  that  period  would  have  endangered  all  these  objects.    In  these  circum- 
stances the  Septennial  Act  was  passed,  because  it  was  necessary  to  secure 

*  6  W.  &  M.  c.  2.  t  i  Gea  hsU  «.  c.  88. 
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Liberty.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  highest  exertions  of  the  legis- 
lative authority.  It  was  a  deviation  from  the  course  of  the  Constitution, 
too  extensive  in  its  effects,  and  too  dangerous  in  its  example,  to  be  warranted 
by  motives  of  political  expediency.  It  could  be  justified  only  by  the 
necessity  of  preserving  liberty.  The  Revolution  itself  was  a  breadi  of  the 
law  s ;  and  it  was  as  great  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  Mo- 
narchy, as  the  Septennial  Act  could  be  from  the  Constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons :  — and  the  latter  can  only  be  justified  by  the  same  ground,  of 
necefisity,  with  that  glorious  Revolution  of  which  it  probably  contributed  to 
preserve — (would  to  God  we  could  say  to  perpetuate)  the  ibestimable 
blessings. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  as  the  danger  was  temporary,  the  law 
ou^t  to  have  been  piaissed  only  for  a  time,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
delayed  till  the  approach  of  a  general  election  should  ascertain,  whether 
a  diange  in  the  temper  of  the  people  had  not  rendered  it  unnecessary.  But 
it  was  necessary,  at  the  instant,  to  confound  the  hopes  of  conspirators, 
who  were  then  supiM)r(ed  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  a  general  election  ; 
and  if  any  period  had  been  fixed  for  its  duration,  it  might  have  weakened  its 
effect,  as  a  declaration  of  the  determined  resolution  of  Parliament  to  stand  or 
iall  with  the  Revolution. 

It  is  now  certain,  that  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tories  against  the  House  of 
Hanover  continued  till  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
Wliigs,  who  had  preserved  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  and  upheld  the  tot- 
tering Throne  of  the  Hanoverian  Family  during  half  a  century,  were,  in 
this  slate  of  things,  unwilling  to  repeal  a  law,  for  which  the  reasons  had  not 
entirely  ceased.  The  hostility  of  the  Tories  to  the  Protestant  succession 
was  not  extinguished  till  the  appearance  of  their  leaders  at  the  Court  of 
King  Geoi^  (he  Third,  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  hope,  that  Jacobite 
principles  might  reascend  the  Throne  of  England  with  a  Monarch  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick. 

The  effects  of  the  Septennial  Act  on  the  Constitution  were  materially 
altered  in  the  late  reign,  by  an  innovation  in  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
plive  of  dissolution.  This  important  prerogative  is  the  buckler  of  the 
Sfonarchy, — it  is  intended  for  great  emergencies,  when  its  exercise  may  be 
the  on]y  means  of  averting  immediate  danger  from  the  Throne, — it  is 
^rictly  a  defensive  right.  As  no  necessity  arose,  under  the  two  first  Georges, 
(or  its  defensive  exercise,  it  lay,  during  that  period,  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
inactivity.  It  was  exercised  without  any  political  object,  and,  as  it  seems, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most  convenient  seasons  for  election. 
Only  one  Parliament,  under  these  two  Princes,  was  dissolved  till  its  seventh 
year.  The  same  inoffensive  maxims  were  pursued  during  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  year  17M,  the 
power  of  dissolution,  hitlierto  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the  monarchy,  was 
employed  to  support  the  power  of  an  Administration.  The  majority  of  the 
Rouse  of  Commons  had,  in  1782,  driven  one  Administration  from  office, 
and  compelled  another  to  retire.  The  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inlerpose,  with  decisive  weight,  in  the  choice  of  Ministers,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  measures,  seemed  by  th^  vigorous  exertions  to  be  finally 
KtablUhed.  George  the  Second  had,  indeed,  often  been  compelled  to 
re^:eiTe  Ministers  whom  he  hated  ;  but  his  successor,  more  tenacious  of  his 
prerogative,  and  more  inflexible  in  his  resentment,  did  not  so  easily  brook 
the  sctlgection  to  which  be  thought  himself  about  to  be  reduced.  In  178A, 
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he  agaiQ  saw  his  ministers  threatened  with  expulsion  by  a  majority  ofdir 
House  of  Commons.  He  Found  a  Prime  Minister  who,  trusting  to  his  po- 
pularity, ventured  to  make  common  cause  With  the  King,  and  to  brave 
that  Parliamentary  disapprobation  to  which  the  prudence  or  principle  of 
both  his  predecessors  bad  induced  them  to  yield.  Mr.  Pitt  persisted  in 
holding  office,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  House  o( 
Commons.  He  thus  established  a  precedent,  which,  if  followed,  vouM 
have  deprived  that  body  of  the  advantages  it  had  gained  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding  reigns.  Not  content  with  this  great  victory,  he  proceeded,  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  inflict  such  an  exemplary  punishment  on  tbe 
same  majority,  as  might  deter  all  future  majorities  from  following  their 
dangerous  example. 

The  Ministers  of  1806  gave  some  countenance  to  Mr.  Pitt's  precedent. 
by  a  very  reprehensible  dissolution  :  but  in  1807,  its  fall  conseqoeoces  were 
unfolded.  The  House  of  Commons  was  then  openly  threatened  with  dis- 
solution, if  a  majority  should  vote  against  Ministers ;  and  in  pursuance  o( 
this  tlireat,  tbe  Parliament  was  actually  dissolved.  From  that  momeol. 
the  new  prei^gative  of  penal  dissolution  was  added  to  all  the  other  means 
of  Ministerial  influence :  every  man  who  now  votes  against  Ministers,  en- 
dangers his  seat  by  his  vote.  Ministers  have  acquired  a  power,  in  many 
cases  more  important  than  that  of  bestowing  honours  or  rewards.  It  ro« 
rests  with  them  to  determine,  whether  Members  shall  sit  securely  for  four 
or  five  years  longer,  or  be  instantly  sent  to  their  constituents,  at  tbe  momeni 
when  the  most  violent,  and  perhaps  the  most  unjust,  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  them.  The  security  of  seats  in  Parliament  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  subserviency  of  majorities. 

Of  all  the  silent  revolutions  which  have  materially  changed  tbe  English 
Government,  without  any  alteration  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  diere  is,  per- 
haps, none  more  fatal  to  the  Constitution  than  this  power  of  penal  dissolotion, 
thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  strengthened  by  his  followers:  and il is  tbe 
more  dangerous,  because  it  is  hardly  capable  of  being  counteraelBd  by  direct 
laws.    The  prerogative  of  dissolution,  being  a  mean  of  defence  on  sudden 
emergencies,  is  scarcely  to  be  limited  by  law.    There  is,  however,  an  in- 
direct, but  efieclual,  mode  of  meeting  \is  abuse.    By  shortening  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,  the  punishment  of  dissolution  will  be  divested  of  iti  terrors. 
While  its  defensive  power  will  be  unimpaired,  its  efficacy,  as  a  means  oi 
influence,  will  be  nearly  destroyed.    The  attempt  to  reduce  Parliament 
to  a  greater  degree  of  dependence  will  thus  be  defeated ;  due  reparation 
be  made  to  the  Constitution ;  and  future  Ministers  taught,  by  a  useful 
example  of  just  retaliation,  that  the  Crown  is  not  likely  to  be  finally  the 
gainer  in  struggles  to  convert  a  necessary  prerogative  into  a  means  of  un- 
constitutional influence.  , 
We  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,*  to  prove  by  arguments,  jh 
which  we  have  yet  seen  no  refutation,  that  Universal  Suflrage  would  w 
an  institution  hostile  to  liberty ;  that  liawgivers  chosen  by  all  might  Dalurall) 
disregard  important  interests  of  society,  or  oppress  great  classy  of  ro^" 
while  a  representative  assembly,  elected  by  considerable  bodies  of  ^ 
classes,  must  generally  prove  a  faittiful  and  equal  guardian  of  the  right 
and  interests  of  all  men.    We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show,  that  th 
English  representation  was  actually  founds  on  these  first  principles  of  \^ 

*  Bdinbofgli  Retkw,  Vol.  xxt iii.  p.  1S5. 
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lilieal  theory ; — Ihat  the  (eodency  of  that  represent^on  has  always  been, 
to  make  as  near  approaches  towards  reducing  thcirwto  practice,  as  the  ir- 
regularity aod  coarseness  of  human  affairs  would  Qt^w ; — and  thai  the 
unrepreaeoted  slate  of  greal  communities  ia  the  premd  age  has  sprung 
from  the  disuse,  and  may  be  remedied  by  the  revival  oigur  ancient  con- 
stituliooal  principles.  Having,  in  the /r«/ place,  resisted  ^lans  of  change, 
which  could  neither  be  attempted  without  civil  war,  nor  accomplished 
without  paving  the  way  for  tyranny,  we  have  now  presumed  to  propose  a 
scheme  of  reformation,  which  would  immediately  Infuse  a  new  popular 
spirit  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  provide 'means  for  gradually  cor- 
recting every  real  inadequacy  of  representation  in  future  times ;  which 
would  be  carried  on,  solely  by  the  principles  and  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution  ;  where  the  repair  would  be  In  the  style  of  the  building,  and 
coDtribule  to  strengthen,  without  disBguring,  an  edifice  still  solid  and  eom- 
modioi]a»a8  well  as  magnificent  and  venerable. 

Moderate  Reformers  have  been  asked,  by  the  most  formidable  of  their 
oppon^ila,  at  what  period  of  history  was  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
state  to  which  you  wish  to  restore  it?^  An  answer  may  now  be  given  to 
that  triuinphant  question.  Had  the  object  of  the  moderate  reformer  been 
toial  change,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  point  outcome  former  state  of  the 
representation  which  he  would  in  all  respects  prefer  to  the  present.  But 
it  is  a  pari  of  his  principle,  that  the  institutions  of  one  age  can  never  be  en- 
tirely suitable  to  the  condition  of  another.  It  was  well  said  by  an  English 
politician  of  keen  and  brilliant  wit,  that ''  neither  king  nor  people  would  now 
like  just  the  original  Constitution,  wilh6ut  any  varyings.^f  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  **  Whig,  or  Moderate  Reformer"  (for  Mr.  Canning  has  joined  them, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  put  them  asunder)  to  point  out  a  period  when  the 
Constitution  was  in  one  respect  better,  inasmuch  as  it  possessed  the  means 
of  regulating  and  equalizing  the  representation.  Its  return  to  the  former 
slate,  in  that  particular  only^  would  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all 
his  objects. 

If  DO  ooDciiialory  measures  on  this  subject  be  adopted,  there  is  great 
reason  Co  apprehend  that  the  country  will  be. reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
chusing  between  different  forms  of  Despotism.  For  it  is  certain  that  the 
habit  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  by  a  long  system  of  co- 
ercfOD  and  terror  must  convert  it  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  equally 
evident,  from  history  and  experience,  that  revolutions  effected  by  violence, 
2nd  ailended  by  a  total  change  in  the  jfundamental  laws  of  a  commonwealth, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  Uirow  a  power  Into  the  hands  of  their  leaders, 
«hicb,  however  disguised,  must  in  truth  be  unlimited  and  dictatorial. 
The  restraints  of  law  and  usage  necessarily  cease.  The  factious  among 
ihe  partisans  of  the  revolution  and  the  animosity  of  those  whom  it  has  de> 
i^raded  or  despoiled,  can  seldom  be  curbed  by  a  gentler  hand  than  that  of 
absolute  power ;  and  there  is  no  situatipn  of  human  affairs,  in  which  there 
are  slroogiar  temptations  to  those  arbitrary  measures  of  which  the  habit  alike 
unfits  rulers  and  nations  fi'om  performing  their  parts  in  the  system  of  liberty. 

*  Mr.  Canning's  Spei'ch  at  Ltferpool,  p.  45. 

t  Political  Thoaghts.  ^c.  b|  thi*  Marquis  of  Halifax,  p.  09. 
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/ 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION  OF  SCOTLAND/ 

There  is  scarcely  rprospect  in  the  world  more  curious  Ihan  that  of  En;:' 
land  during  a  genial  election.  The  congregations  of  people— the  interest 
called  into  opera^on — the  passions  roused — the  principles  appealed  to— the 
printed  and  spc^b  addresses — the  eminent  men  who  appear — the  pledges 
required  or  proffered — the  Parliamentary  speculations— the  symbols — the 
vicissitudes  of  the  poll — the  triumphant  chairing-^lhese,  with  all  the  other 
circumstances,  exhibit  the  most  peculiar  and  stirring  scene  that  any  country 
has  to  show.  It  is  a  scene  in  which  there  is  much  to  attract  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  but  more  to  fix  the  mind.  A  person  who  understands  the  bustle 
before  htm,  and  thinks  what  it  implies,  sees  in  it  the  whole  practical 
working  of  the  constitution.  He  sees  the  majesty  of  public  opinion;  the 
responsibility  of  representatives  to  constituents;  the  formation  of  the  poli- 
tical virtues ;  the  union  of  all  classes  and  sorts  of  men  in  common  na- 
tional objects ;  the  elevation  of  the  popufar  character ;  the  prodigious  conso- 
lidation given  to  the  whole  civil  fabric,  by  the  incorporation  of  all  parts  of 
the  state  with  the  mass  of  the  population ;  the  combination  of  universal  ei- 
citement  with  perfect  general  safety ;  the  control  of  the  people  softened  and 
directed  by  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  the  establishment  of  the  broadest  basis 
on  which  the  happiness  of  a  slate  can  rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  this  animating  and  ennobling  spectacle  withoot 
turning  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  to  Scotland.    This  part  of  the  empire 
originally  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself;  and  it  still  retains  its  own  laws,  re- 
ligion, interests,  feelings,  and  language.    It  contains  greatly  above  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  who  are  still  rapidly  increasing.    It  is  full  of  gene^ 
rally  diffused  wealth.    Education  has,  for  ages,  been  habitual  throughout 
the  very  lowest  ranks.    The  people  are  extremely  peaceable;  and  tlieir 
character  for  steadiness  and  prudence  is  so  remarkable,  that  these  virtues 
have  been  iniputed  to  them  as  vices.    Yet  this  is  the  only  portion  of  Iho 
United  Kingdom  which  is  altogether  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the 
representative  system.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  their  representation  is 
defective.    The  only  correct  statement  of  the  fact  is,  the  people  have  no 
share  whatever  in  the  representation.    It  is  needless  to  waste  time  in  ex- 
plaining how  this  arose ;  for  it  would  only  lead  us  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  into  historical  disputes ;  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  evil  does  not  facilitate  its  cure.    The  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be,  that  when  the  representation  of  Scotland  was  adjusted  at  the  Union,  there 
was  no  party,  and  no  man,|who  paid  any  attention  to  the  principles  on  which 
popular  representation  must  be  founded.    The  people  had  not  attained  any 
public  importance ;  and,  amidst  the  miserable  scramble  for  paltry  and  tem- 
porary objects  by  which  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  that  measure 
were  marked,  their  remote  interests  werecompletely  disregarded,  or  rather, 
it  never  occurred  to  any  body  that  they  had  any.    But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  result  is  certain,  that  there  never  has  been,  and,  while  the  existing 
system  endures,  there  never  can  be,  any  thing  resembling  real  representa- 
tion in  Scotland. 

"  1.  .Memoir  concerning  the  Origin  and  PfX)grefli  of  the  Reform  inropoMd  in  the  Itttenal  Got  em- 
inent of  the  Royal  Burglu  of  ScoUand.  By  Archibald  Fletcher,  Eva.,  Advocate.  S.  Couadera 
tione  submitted  to  the  Houaeholders  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  State  of  tneir  Reprewntation  in  Par- 
liament. 3.  An  Explanation  of  the  present  State  of  the  Case  respecting  the  Representation  o 
Bdinbofgh  in  Parliament.  4.  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the  Coanty  of  DnmbartM,  on  Par 
Unmentary  Refono.    By  Alexander  Donlop,  Esq.,  AdTOcate.^Vol.  lii.  p.  906.    October,  1830. 
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tu  order  to  justify  Ihis  statement,  it  is  ODiy  ifecessary  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  only  places  which  elect  members  are  the  counties  and  certain  towns. 
Neither  the  universities,  nor  any  other  bodies  or  professions,  possess  the 
elective  franchise.    The  counties  teturn  thirty  members,  the  towns  fifteen. 

J.  To  enliile  a  person  to  vote  in  a  county,  he  must  either  be  the  actual 
proprietor  of  a  portion  of  land,  or  he  must  be  the  feudal  superior  of  it  ;-— 
the  land  itself,  in  this  last  case,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  vassal.  To  afford  a 
qualification,  the  property  must  be  very  considerable.  The  whole  country 
was  valued  many  centuries  ago ;  and  a  freehold  qualification  can  only  arise 
from  land  of  which  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  then  examined  and  found  to 
be  worth  forty  shillings  Scots  a  year,  or  which  is  now  valued  by  the  Com- 
missioQers  of  Supply  as  yearly  worth  AOO/.  Scots.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
these  ancient  valuations  denote  in  modern  times ;  but  the  subject  was  very 
much  discussed  about  forty  years  ago ;  and  persons,  who  were  then  deemed 
compeleol  judges,  estimated  AOO/.  Scots  of  valued  rent  ^s  equivalent  to  a 
presenl  yearly  rent  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  If  this  was 
correct  then,  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  country,  which  has  in- 
creased the  modem  wortli  of  property,  while  the  old  valuations  remain, 
most  have  greatly  increased  the  difference ;  so  that,  speaking  with  refe- 
rence to  existing  circumstances,  the  qualification  in  Scotland  is  probably  at 
least  thirty  or  forty  times  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire;  and 
above  a  hundred  times  beyond  the  general  qualification  in  England.  Be- 
sides Msy  there  are  two  things  very  material  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the 
4rBt  place,  the  qualification  attaches  merely  to  land,  including  under  this 
word,  fidieries,  mines,  and  such  other  things  as  are  inseparable  from  land ;  it 
is  not  conferred  upon  property  in  houses.  In  the  second  place,  not  even  land 
qualifies,  ndiatever  may  be  its  extent,  unless  it  is  helden  of  the  crown. 
So  thai  a  person  may  have  an  estate  of  20,000/.  a  year,  which  affords  him 
no  FoCe,  because  he  holds  it  of  a  subject.  The  qualification,  therefore,  is 
first  high,  and  then  it  must  be  high  within  a  limited  description  of  property. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  whole  freeholders  of  Scotland  are  fewer  in 
numl>er  (we  believe)  than  those  in  any  English  county,  unless  perhaps  the 
very  smallest.  There  are  certainly  not  three  counties  in  England  in  which 
ibe  freeholders  do  not  in  each  exceed  those  of  all  Scotland.  We  cannot  state 
their  amount  with  perfect  accuracy;  but,  according  to  the  list  usually  re- 
ferred to,  and  which,  we  are  confident,  is  not  very  far  wrong,  the  total 
nuittber,  a  few  months  ago,  was  somewhere  about  three  thousand  two  hun- 
fifty-three.    These  chosen  few  are  thus  distributed  : 


1. 

AtMffdiMII  . 

.  182 

0.  Dunbarton. 

.    72 

t 

Angle 

.    110 

10.  DomfVies. 

•    84 

3. 

Ayr     . 

.  «0  J 

U.  Edinburgh^ 

•  166 

4. 

BanfT. 

.     40 

12.  Elgin. 

.     »1 

5. 

Berwiefc 

.  151 

13.  Fife. 

.  236 

!•- 

Bote    . 

.     «1 

14.  Forrar. 

.   182 

f 

Caitknen    . 

.     50 

15.  Haddington. 

.   109 

P- 

dackmamnn 

.     16 

16.  Invemefls. 

.     84 

1- 

Rlarom 

.     21 

17.  Kincardine. 

•     77 

|H. 

Crmsarty    . 

.     19 

18.  Kirkcudbright. 

.   161 

\* 

^^■^     _  m  _ 

.     17 

10.  Lanark. 

.  922 

20.  Linlithgow. 

.     69 

21.  Orkney.    . 

.     41 

22.  Peebles      . 

.     48 

23.  Perth 

.  237 

24.  Renfrew    , 

.  142 

25.  Ross 

.     82 

26.  Roxburgh. 

.  151 

27.  Selkirk      . 

.     53 

28.  Sutherland. 

.     21 

29.  Stirling     . 

.   128 

30.  Wigton     • 

.     70 

(*  Each  of  these  three  pairs  only  retonia  ^  member  alternately.) 
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But  calling  the  total  number  about  3,253  is  rather  a  flattering  lieiv  of  the 
political  state  of  Scotland.  Two  deductions  must  be  made :  1.  Therearea 
great  many  cases  in  which  the  freehold  belongs  to  a  proprietor,  but  is  entiiled 
to  be  used  during  life  by  another.  The  names  of  both  of  these  penons  are 
on  the  rolls,  but  only  one  of  them  can  iFote.  2.  Many  people  bave\o(es 
in  a  plurality  of  places.  If  these  double  reckonings  be  discounted,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  total  number  of  persons  would  be  above  2,500.  Some  think 
that  they  would  not  exceed  2,000. 

A  franchise  so  little  attenuated  by  diffusion,  is  worlh  having.    Thetenlh 
or  two-hundredth  part  of  a  member  of  parliament  is  a  dear  article  in  the 
political  market.     The  holder  of  it  is  an  important  man  to  govermneoi 
Some  people  therefore  buy  votes  as  an  investment.    There  is  never  a  coo- 
test  at  which  such  purchasers  do  not  appear ;  and  they  are  generally  the 
last  to  declare  how  they  are  to  go.  It  is  observed,  moreover,  that  those  «bo 
take  such  charge  of  the  representation  seldom  have  their  families  long  on 
their  hands.    These  qualifications,  even  after  being  stript  of  every  thiog 
except  the  mere  right  of  voting,  are  probably  never  worth  less  than  300/. 
or  300/., — ^the  average  price  is  probably  about  500/. ;  they  frequently  sell 
for  double  this  sum ;  and,  on  one  reeent  occasion,  six  of  Ihem,  exposed  to 
public  sale  in  one  day,  brought  above  6000/.     What  is  so  valuable  caQOol 
be  easily  parted  with ;  and,  therefore,  deviais  have  been  fallen  upoo  for 
giving  out  qualifications  for  occasional  use,  without  permanently  hdnz 
them.     The  most  common  of  these  schemes  is,  for  a  person  whose  estate 
affords  many  votes  to  dispose  of  them  to  his  friends  onfy  during  iheitUveij 
which,  by  certain  legal  forms,  he  can  easily  ^o,  wittiout  at  all  impairing  bis 
estate.    These  donees,  or  purchasers,  appear  technically  as  the  absolute  life 
owners;  but  they  are  generally  under  feelings,  nearly  as  strong  as  written 
obligations,  to  support  the  person  who.  has  trusted  them.    AndLtheo,  lest 
these  qualifications  should  be  lost  to  the  family,  it  is  lawiiil  to  enkil  them 
along  with  the  family  estate.    So  that  a  great  landed  proprietor  may  first  be 
surrounded  by  his  own  satellites  while  his  attraction  lasts;  after  which,- the 
lesser  stars  return  and  are  lost  in  their  parent  luminary ;  who  again  sends 
them  periodically  forth  to  perform  the  same  evolutions.     Althou^  tHe  pr^ 
sent  number  of  voters  be  only  about  8253,  yet,  if  all  the  latent  voters  weiy 
to  be  brought  into  action,  they  could  be  very  greatly  increased.   Bat  still 
the  increase  would  take  place  on  the  same  principle  of  each  landed  pro- 
prietor merely  multiplying  his  friends,  without  holdiaig  out  any  prospect  of 
relief  to  the  public. 

II.  In  the  UnumB,  the  system  is  different,  but  not  better.  There  arc 
sixty-six  places,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  municipal  constitution,  and 
their  holding  of  the  crown,  are  termed  royal  burghs.  Of  these,  E<^»".^*!^ 
is  the  only  one  which  returns  a  member  for  itself.  All  the  rest  are  divided 
into  clusters  either  of  four  or  five ;  and  these  four  or  five  return  one  roem^ 
ber  among  them.  Many  of  these  places  are  so  insignificant,  that  the" 
share  in  the  representation  is  the  only  Uiing  which  reminds  the  public  iba! 
they  exist,  and  (somehow  or  other)  constitutes  their  only  wealth.  And,  o« 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  very  large  places,  such  as  i-eith  and  Green 
ock,  with  about  25,000  or  30,000  inhabitants  each,  and  Paisley  with  50,000 
which  do  not  contribute  to  return  any  fragment  of  a  member;  becaus^ 
although  great  towns,  they  are  not  royal  burghs.  The  mode  of  electing  w 
these  burghs  is  this :  the  town-council  of  each  elects  a  delegate,  and  thojj 
four  or  {\\Q  delegates  from  each  cluster  meet,  and  choose  the  member.  Eaol 
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delegMe  is  appointed  on  the  faith  that  he  will  vote  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who  trust  him;  but  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do  so;  and  these 
delegates  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  take  their  own  way.  When  a  fit 
of  tUs  kind  comes  upon  them,  the  member  is  elected  by  these  four  or  five 
iodJTiduals; — when  they  are  foithful,  he  is  chosen  by  a  majority  of  those 
persons'  constituents. 

Now,  in  the  appointment  of  these  constituents,  the  people  have  no  voice 
whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more  close  than  the  most  liberally-constituted 
Scotch  town-council ;  of  which  the  universal,  the  hideous,  the  ludicrous, 
and  the  peculiar  feature  is,  that  each  set  of  magistrates  elects  its  own  suc- 
cessors, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  to  the  eternal 
perpetuation  of  their  own  feelings.  Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  take 
Edinburgh  as  an  example  of  the  whole ;  because  it  is  amongst  the  best,  and 
has  an  entire  member  for  itself.  Now,  in  Edinburgh,  the  town-council 
consisfs  of  only  thirty-three  individuals,  which  is  considerably  above  the 
usual  number.  The  sum  total  o(  the  property  of  these  persons  within  the 
town  was  rated,  when  it  was  last  examined,  at  about  2800/.  a  year.  These 
thirty-three  individuals,  or  rather  a  majority  of  them,  have  the  absolute 
pow^  of  electing  the  member  who  is  to  represent  a  population  far  exceeding 
100,000,  and  possessing  property  rated  at  above  AOO.OOO/.  a  year;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  right  of  voting  is  engrossed  by  less  than  the  three-thousandth 
part  of  the  population,  and  by  about  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the 
real  pn>perty.  This  population  contains  above  1200  merchant  burgesses; 
above  2000  persons  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law ;  at  least  150, 
including  professors  in  the  university,  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education;  a  clergy  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  persons;  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred of  the  medical  and  other  learned  professions; — not  one  of  whom  has  a 
ain^e  word  to  say  in  the  election  either  of  the  member  or  of  the  town- 
cooBci).    It  is  town-councils  so  constituted  that  elect  all  the  delegates.  .. 

li  is  important  to  observe,  that  this  system,  both  with  respect  to  (he 
counties  and  the  burghs,  ta  the  only  one  that  exists.  The  chief  ground  on 
which  the  defects  in  the  English  representation  have  been  defended,  is,  that 
the  closeness  of  one  place  is  compensated  by  the  openness  of  another, — there 
bdog  still  popularity  enough  upon  the  whole.  Neither  Burke  nor  Black- 
stone,  nor  any  one  who  has  excused  these  defects,  ever  carry  their  apology 
beyond  this.  But  in  Scotland  there  is  no  popularity  at  all  in  any  one 
place.     It  is  all  close  burgh  or  close  county. 

It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  people  of  Scotland  scarcely 
feel  any  interest  in  the  election  of  what  are  called  their  representatives. 
They  are  not  taken  into  calculation  by  the  parties  engaged ;  and,  having  no 
ri^l  to  interfere,  the  expression  even  of  their  opinion  is  generally  considered 
obtmsiTe  and  dangerous.    While  every  other  part  of  the  empire  is  teeming 
with  life,  they  are  dead.     The  candidates  and  their  friends  take  the  only 
ooooern  in  the  proceedings;  and  the  ceremony  of  an  election,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  a  dinner,  are  gone  through  with  due  animation  by  them.   But  the 
people  are  left  entirely  out  of  view ;  and,  conscious  of  degradation,  with- 
draw from  a  scene  where  they  can  only  exhibit  themselves  in  humiliating 
contrast  With  others  certainly  not  better  educated,  and  not  necessarily  weal- 
thier, than  themselves.    The  hustings,  which  could  not  be  put  down  with- 
ooi  putting  down  England,  are  things  that  Scotland  never  saw.  The  county 
fkediolders  always  meet  under  cover ;  sometimes  in  a  church,  but  generally 
in  a  room ;  and  the  four  or  five  town  electors  burrow  in  holes  still  more 
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obscure.  The  whole  fifteen  members  of  all  Ihe  sixty-eixburghs  are  always 
'Chosen  on  the  same  day ;  yet,  in  so  far  as  the  public  is  ooncemed,  no  day 
passes  more  entirely  like  another.  If  it  were  not  from  seeing  thecircam- 
stance  mentioned  casually  in  the  newspapers  next  day,  the  very  fact  that  a 
member  had  been  elected  would  often  not  be  known  to  those  living  in  the 
same  street.  The  burgh  delegates  merely  take  the  oaths,  vote,  andde{»rt. 
The  county  freeholders  are  much  more  operose.  They  sometimes  wear 
out  both  the  day  and  the  night  before  their  incubation  be  over.  But,  instead 
of  discussing  public  measures  or  men,  they  are  engaged  in  wrangling  about 
feudal  niceties,  and  trying  to  pick  or  vote  holes  in  deeds.  The  scene  re- 
sembles a  meeting  of  attorneys,  endeavouring  to  overreach  eaoh  other  in  a 
set  of  conveyances. 

These  are  the  facts. — Their  consequences  are  inseparable  from  the  system, 
and  are  marked  by  the  deepest  lines.  Few  intelligent  persons  will  require 
to  be  told  what  these  consequences  must  be.  They  will  see  them  all  flow- 
ing obviously  and  necessarily  from  the  single  fact  of  the  paucity  of  the 
electors.  There  are  others,  however,  who  may  wish  to  hear  them  more 
particularly  traced.  For  the  satisfaction  of  these  persons,  let  us  look  at  the 
system  as  it  affects  the  electors,  the  representatitea,  and  the  pet^ie.  Not 
as  it  affects,  or  has  heretofore  affected,  the  conduct  of  any  individuals,^ 
for  we  refer  to  nothing  personal, — but  as,  in  principle,  it  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  affect  all  men  of  every  description  on  whom  it  operates. 

I.  No  body  oi  electors  can  possibly  accomplish  the  objects  of  itsinslitiH 
tion,  if  it  be  either  so  small  that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  rest  of  (he 
people,  or  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  it  can  have  little  sympathy  with 
them.  If  mere  honesty  and  intelligence  (the  qualities  supposed  to  distin- 
guish select  constituents)  were  sufficient,  all  that  would  he  wanted  would 
be  to  find  a  few  honest  and  sensible  men,  or  even  one.  But  what  secorily 
is  afforded  for  the  continuance  of  these  qualities,  or  for  the  people's  belief  in 
them?  There  is  no  such  security  without  numbers  and publieiii/ ^-^ 
first  of  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  universal  corruption ;  while  the 
second  exposes  every  one  to  the  direct  operation  of  that  public  ofHiiion 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  effectual  guardian  either  of  reaison  or  of  honour. 
The  very  circumstance  of  electors  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  public, 
and  set  aside  to  exercise  a  high  and  invidious  privilege,  is  of  itself  fatal  to 
them.  Half  their  virtues  are  inspired  by  community.  Those  who  make 
no  common  cause  with  the  people  must  be  ignorant  or  regardless  of  th^r 
interests ;  and  with  whatever  purity  or  zeal  they  may  stHve  to  do  their 
duty,  they  can  never,  in  dignified  solitude,  acquire  the  right  elective 
feelings. 

A  Scotch  elector  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  privilege  which  he  owes 
solely  to  his  being  a  landholder  or  a  member  of  a  town-council,  this 
narrows  him  to  a  sympathy  with  one  or  other  of  these  particular  classes. 
The  value  of  his  privilege  is  diminished  by  dissemination ;  and  therefore 
his  interest  is  to  keep  it  exclusive.  The  possessors  are  so  few,  and  their 
interest  so  peculiar^  that  each  of  them  is  strongly  and  irresistibly  Influenced 
by  the  corporation  spirit.  He  sees  himself  surrounded  by  the  people,  who, 
he  is  aware,  cannot  like  a  sect  which  is  only  favoured  on  the  principle  that 
all  others  are  unworthy  of  trust.  The  jealousy  of  which  he  is  the  object 
recurs  upon  himself.  He  considers  the  people  as,  in  this  matter,  his  na- 
tural opponents,  and  regards  even  their  approbation,  not  as  ao  object  ot 
ambition,  but  as  an  encroachment  on  his  right.    In  the  exercise  of  this 
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right,  he  may  posnUy  a6t  with  perfect  purity.  But  great  is  his  merit  if 
be  does  so.  For  he  has  no  publicity  to  check  him ;  and  he  knows  best 
how  nuiDy  there  are  within  the  circle  of  his  brethren  who  can  venture  to 
throw  (he  first  stone.  He  has  paid,  or  could  get,  a  large  price  for  his  finee- 
hold,  or  its  use; — and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  master  of  an  article,  for 
which  there  is  a  keen  demand,  should  look  out  for  the  highest  purchaser. 
Or  he  has  got  it  gratuitously  from  the  pledging  kindness  of  a  friend,  and 
he  can  scarcely  employ  it  otherwise  than  as  that  friend  may  wish.  It 
10  DeedteflB  to  inquire  how  these  votes,  so  steeped  in  temptation,  have  been 
generally  bestowed ;  because  the  true  objection  to  them  is,  not  that  in  time 
past  they  have  been  abused,  but  that  no  safe  electors  can  ever  be  formed 
out  of  such  materials.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  ones  had  been 
(he  Tery  reverse  of  what  it  has  been,  or  were  hereafter  to  be  any  thing  that 
may  be  sopposed,  the  inherent  objection  to  them  would  be  precisely  the 
ame.   They  cannot  have  a  public  heart. 

Nothing,  accordingly,  can  be.  more  certain,  than  that  their  opinions  are 
not  only  no  index  of  the  opinions  of  the  public,  but  that  these  are  gene- 
rally in  conspicuous  contrast.    What  is  of  less  weight  in  Scotland  than  the 
resolutions  of  a  town-council,  or  of  a  meeting  of  freeholders?     What 
would  be  of  more  weight,  if  there  bodies  were  constituted  as  they  ought  to 
be?  But  they  are  so  constructed,  that,  even  at  general  elections,  they  are 
sensible  of  the  operation  of  only  two  interests— that  of  government,  and  that 
of  some  iodividual  of  great  local  influence.    The  third  interest,  which  be- 
longs  to  the  popular  party,  and  is  so  familiar  and  so  useful  elsewhere, 
ctists,  and  sometimes  predominates,  in  the  country ;  but  though  it  may  l>e 
brought  in  as  an  auxiliary,  it  has  no  recognized  or  prevailing  operation 
among  ibnost  any  body  of  our  electors.    What  is  recognised  among  them, 
isgovemment  and  the  adjoinining  large  proprietor.  Among  voters,  who  are 
so  few,  and  each  with  his  feelers  out,  the  power  of  government  is  acknow-^ 
/etfgedifl  all  places,  at  all  times,  and,  when  not  counteracted  by  the  local 
family,  is  absolute.    This  family  is  sometimes  in  opposition,  or  without 
heing  in  open  opposition,  patronises  liberal  opinions.     Whenever  this 
happens,  it  is  sure  to  be  joined  by  the  really  independent  party ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  eketUms  are  concerned,  this  wretched  ground  is  all  that  party  has 
to  stand  open.     The  provincial  great  man  sometimes  domineers  so  much, 
(hat  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  defeat  him  by  deserting  to  the  king.    But, 
in  whatever  way  these  two  may  play  with,  or  be  played  against,  each  other, 
(hey  form  the  only  practically  effective  interests.    It  is  a  conclusive  fact 
gainst  the  Scottish  system,  that  no  man  can,  by  almost  any  possibility, 
enter  the  walls  of  Parliament  for  a  Scotch  place,  except  on  one  or  other  of 
these  two  interests.    We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  member  was  ever  re- 
hirned  by  any  body  of  Scotch  electors,  solely  in  consequence  of  his  public 
character  or  services.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  result  with  which  we  are 
quite  familiar,  that  (unless  under  a  combination  of  circumstances,  so  rare 
that  it  cannot  be  reasoned  from),  whenever  the  most  meritorious  public  ser- 
vant ceases  to  be  backed  by  government,  or  by  the  commanding  influence 
of  (he  local  family,  that  instant  he  is  on  the  wane  as  a  Scotch  member. 
There  have  been  occasional  exceptions;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  nearly 
miraculous ;  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  owing  purely  to  the  force  of 
poMic  opinion  penetrating  the  electors.    Hence  it  is,  that  Scotchmen,  re- 
J^led  by  ttie  electors  of  Scotland,  are  often  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
electors  of  England,  and  that  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  instead  of 
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appearing  in  their  natural  position,  as  representatives  of  their  native  counby, 
are  obliged  to  give  the  honour  of  choosing  them  to  strangers.  No  man, 
who  has  nothing  but  bis  public  services  or  character  to  recommend  him, 
need  ever  dream  of  a  Scotch  seat.  On  what  ground  should  he?  Would 
public  services  give  any  man  a  seat  in  England,  if  there  were  only  about  a 
few  dozens  of  voteirs  allotted  to  each  county  or  town ;  all  of  whom  made 
their  arrangements  with  candidates  privately  before  the  election,  and  were 
only  brought  into  a  room  to  be  counted  ?  Under  such  a  system,  instead  of 
the  moving  of  great  national  interests,  the  tactics  of  Parliamentary  parties, 
and  all  that  gives  dignity  to  a  real  election, — there  would  be  low  manoeuv- 
ring,-—djsgrading  conditions, — criminal  understandings, — paltry  truckling, 
— personal  perfidy.  How  far  these  do  actually  blacken  the  subterranean 
mysteries  of  a  Scotch  election,  we  have  no  inclination  to  know  or  to  state. 
We  have  always  observed,  however,  that  those  who  have  been  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  scene,  have  generally  come  out  of  it  with  tlie  greatest 
disgust ;  especially  if  they  entered  into  it  gentlemen,  and  for  pure  objects. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  however,  than  the  conclusion,  that  this  is 
shameful  to  our  electors.  It  is  only  shameful  to  the  system  which  exposes 
•  them  to  the  corruptions,  while  it  removes  them  from  the  checks,  of  elec- 
tions. The  better-founded  wonder  is«  that  there  should  be  so  many  ho- 
nourable examples  of  fidelity  to  friendship  and  to  principles  as  there  are. 
Place  the  firmest  patriots  on  earth  in  the  same  situation,  and  they  would 
very  speedily  get  into  the  habit  of  acting  in  die  very  same  way. 

11.  In  England  and  in  Ireland,  Parliament  is  the  great  theatre  for  ability 
and  public  spirit.  Men  of  talent  and  ambition  betake  themselves  to  that 
sphere,  on  the  same  principles  and  hopes  which  attract  to  any  other  line  of 
fame  or  usefulness.  If  they  be  qualffied  to  distinguish  themselves,  they 
are  certain  that  the  great  variety  of  interests  and  of  seats  with  which  the 
countries  abound  will  afford  them  ample  opportunities,  whatever  may  he 
their  opinions  or  views.  They  may  be  resisted  by  government  and  by  all 
powerful  individuals,  and  not  strongly  supported  even  by  any  of  the  leading 
parties;  still  there  are  innumerable  places  where  they  can  always  appeal 
to  the  people,  by  whom  public  character  is  rarely  misunderstood,  and  public 
services  rarely  forgotten.  They,  therefore,  train  themselves  to  that  line, 
or  are  easily  led  into  it;  and,  whether  they  succeed  in  their  canvass,  or 
fail,  they  are  at  least  certain  of  a  fair  and  manly  competition.  The  effects 
of  this  are  not  confined  to  the  actual  competitors.  The  openness  of  the 
field  stirs  and  directs  all  the  ambition  of  the  country,  and  has  exactly 
the  same  influence  with  that  which  is  produced  throughout  the  population 
by  the  rewards  of  other  species  of  exertion  being  made  accessible  to  all. 

The  power  of  being  a  representative  for  Scotland  is  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  class ;  so  narrow,  that  it  is  no  measure  whatever  of  the  public  mind 
or  state.  And,  even  within  this  class,  he  who  is  thinking  of  Parliament, 
knows  that  there  are  only  two  pivots  on  which  he  can  enter  it.  Instead  of 
preparing  himself,  therefore,  by  powers,  or  connexions,  or  principles, 
worthy  of  ambition,  his  views  are  limited  to  those  means  by  which — in  the 
local  or  ministerial  leading-string — he  may  gain  the  unsatisfactory  favour 
of  a  handful  of  voters.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  talent  of  the  coqntry 
is  turned  away  from  Parliament.  Usefulness  or  glory  in  the  House  of  Com— 
mons  forms  no  object  with  the  youth  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  is  rarely  ever 
thought  of.  And  that  portion  of  the  talent  of  the  country  which  is  admitted 
into  Parliament  is  trammelled  by  its  supporters.     Having  no  connexioa 
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with  (he  people,  the  member  does  not  partake  of  their  character.    He  goes 
to  Parliafflent  without  constituents,  and  is  treated  according  to  the  in- 
significance of  his  origin.    Speaking  the  sentiments  of  no  portion  of  the 
commanity, — depending  for  his  seat  on  a  nod, — and  not  prepared,  by  habit 
or  education,  to  attain,  while  he  is  allowed  to  sit,  that  distinction  which  of 
jtse/fwflldo  him  little  good  on  his  next  canvass, — ^he  is  driven  by  his  very 
helplessness  to  earn  that  protection  from  government,  which  can  alone  save 
him.  If  he  fail  in  this,  he  is  gone.    If  he  obtain  it,  any  sacrifice  he  may 
have  made  is  immaterial,  for  be  has  no  electors  to  fear.   There  is  only  one 
course  by  which  he  can  be  comfortable :  avowing  his  sense  of  his  situation, 
and  doing  all  he  can  to  reform  it. 

We  know  no  other  explanation  than  this  of  the  established  position  which 
tbememhers  for  Scotland  seem  to  occupy.   That  all  times  they  have  in  ge- 
neral been  respectable  and  worthy,  and  many  of  them  able,  men,  may  be 
admitted;  and  the  people  of  Scotland  would  be  most  ungrateful  if  they 
were  insensible  of  what  they  owe  to  some  of  them  in  recent  times.    Never- 
theless, if  a  stranger,  surveying  the  House  of  Commons,  were  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  English,  the  Irish,  or  the  Scotch  member  stood  highest  in  the 
opioronof  that  fairest  of  all  assemblies,  whp  believes  that  the  answer  would 
he  honourable  to  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  ?  And  if  that  stranger 
were  to  come  into  Scotland,  and  to  ask  what  sphere  of  public  life  shone 
with  the  largest  portion  of  the  national  talent — who  would  say  it  was  Par- 
liament? In  all  (lie  other  avocations  of  genius,  industry,  or  knowledge, 
the  country  is  full  of  competitors,  many  of  them  splendidly  successful ; — 
there  is  not  one  other  department  in  public  life,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
naliT^  of  Scotland  are  not  to  be  found ; — and  they  have  increased  the  ge- 
neral stock  of  public  intellect  in  a  proportion  far  exceeding  their  numbers. 
Vet,  where  isjthe  great  member  Scotland  has  ever  sent  to  Parliament? 
Mud  those  whose  personal  influence  cannot  be  separated  from  their  of- 
feiaJ,  and  the  poverty  of  our  contribution  to  the  harvest  of  Parliamentary 
patriots  is  roost  lamentable.  And  it  is  the  more  humiliating,  that  many  of  the 
hrightest  names  by  which  Parliament  has  been  adorned,  have  been  those  of 
men  bom,  educated,  and  chiefly  interested  in  Scotland.    But  such  persons 
cannot  occupy  a  Scotch  seat.     Take  an  example.    Francis  Horner  was  a 
Scotchman,  born  and  bred, — without  fortune,  without  family,  and  a  Whig. 
He  was  admirably  qualified  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Parliament;  and 
«cordingIy,  his  grave  was  covered  with  the  tears  and  admiration,  not  only 
of  his  friends,  but  of  his  political  adversaries.    Through  what  avenue  could 
ihismaD  hare  ever  had  a  chance  of  reaching  the  House  of  Commons  if  he 
lad  depended  solely  on  his  character  and  die  electors  of  Scotland?   The 
system  which  excludes  such  persons  cannot  be  favourable  to  the  production  of 
the  higher  order  of  representatives.  The  reputation  of  the  Scotch  members, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  their  constitutional  position.     It  has'  sometimes 
^  said,  that  even  although  there  were  popular  elections  in  this  country, 
^rly  ihe  same  individuals  would  be  returned.     Even  though  it  were  so, 
1^  iodiridaals  would  be  diflerent  members.     The  simple  circumstance  of 
their  depending  on  a  larger  portion  of  the  intelligence  of  their  country, 
would  change  Iheir  natures.     A  reformed  system  of  election  would  breathe 
>  better  spirit  into  the  representatives ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
pver  enable  the  country  to  redeem  itself  from  the.  hereditary  shame^-of 
prodoeiog  every  thing  that  is  great,  except  statesmen, 
ni.  But  the  chief  thing  is  the  character  of  the  people.     By  the  word 
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people,  we  mean  (hat  great  central  mass  of  property  and  knowledge  whieb 
everywhere  ebe  is  admitted  to  form  the  only  good  body  of  electors.  We 
need  say  nothing  of  the  injostice  of  putting  this  class  beymid  the  pale  o(  tbe 
constitution ;  or  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  expecting  to  find  any  safe  soth 
Stitute  for  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  elective  duties.  All  this  is  rudimeD- 
tal.  But  too  little  importance  is  attached  in  Scotland  to  die  value  of  political 
privileges,  and  particularly  of  this  one,  in  improving  the  character  of  tho 
people.    It  has  heen  said,  and  adopted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Paley,  Hal 

?rovided  right  noembers  be  returned,  it  is  jmmateria]  who  chooses  ttiem. 
^here  cannot  be  a  greater  error.    Absolute  monarchy  might  he  jastified  ob 
the  same  principle.   The  certainty  that  the  monarch  would  always  be  right, 
would  be  no  compensation  for  the  loss  among  the  people  of  the  qualities 
which  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  implies.   It  has  been  8aid  id  the 
same  way,  that  if  causes  could  be  well  decided  without  them,  juries  might  as 
well  he  dispensed  with ;  as  if  no  part  of  the  value  of  this  iDstitution  arose 
from  Us  rearing  in  the  community  the  habits  connected  with  the  admioistra- 
tioB  of  justice.    The  misfortune  of  the  people  of  Scotland  does  not  coDsist 
merely  in  the  humiliation  and  danger  of  their  not  being  permitted  to  exer- 
cise an  individual  function,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  this  inlerdictioa 
pluckj  the  good  qualities  connected  with  the  ex^cise  of  that  fuoctioa  fiom 
their  hneasts.  What  these  qualities  i^re,  a  Scotchman  may  well  be  excused 
for  .9Slung.  They  are  watchfulness,  courage,  fiaumess ;— ^m  interest  in  pidilic 
aiffairs  and  men ; — ^a  love  of  justice  ;^— and  the  elevation  which  is  imparled' 
by  (be  consciousness  of  being  trusted,  and  of  having  ri^ts,  in  the  admiois- 
tration  of  ihe  national  business.   The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  tr^lcd  by 
the  law  as  unfit  for  the  exercise,- and  therefore  undeserving  ol  the  cullivatioo 
of  tbeaeexcellences ;  then  they  are  said  to  he  weak  in  the  political  virtues.  The 
imputation,  generally  applied,  is  most  just ;  thou^  there  be  exceptions,  of 
which  ttie  honourableness  is  increased  by  their  difficulty.    The  thing  to  be 
explained  is,  how  there  should  be  an  independent  party  in  the  country.  But 
the  cause  of  whatever  jusUoe  the  charge  contains  ought  never  to  te  over- 
look^.   Where  would  the  public  spirit  of  England  be,  if  it  we^  plaeed  ia 
Ihe  same  situation  1    The  great  blessing  of  a  free  government  conaftts  in  itft 
^generating  the  virtues  of  freedom,  which,  in  their  turn,  become  the  only 
preservatives  of  that  which  creates  them.    But  the  people  of  Scotland  are 
expected  to  have  the  manliness  of  liberty  without  its  practice,  and  a  taste  for 
constitutional  ri^ts,  which  they  only  know  by  having  them  described  a» 
what  tjbey  must  not  touch.    The  law  has  as  yet  assigned  them  no  place  or 
privilege  which  connects  them  directly  with  the  political  part  of  thestale.  They 
form  no  political  element,— have  no  legitimate  power,-^no  established  teol 
for  their  opinions,— *and  are  placed  in  unnatural  opposition  to  the  classes 
wUh  which  It  would  be  most  useful  for  them  all  that  Ihey  were  blended. 
There  is  no  ''  fcommon  genera}  thought"  io  make  them  one. 

Yet  this  state  of  things,  in  comparison  of  which  our  sending  no  members 
to  Parliament  at  all  would  be  far  better,  has  heen  defended.  There  is  only 
one  view  on  which  it  can  be  defended  honestly;  which  is,  that  the  less  the 
people  have  to  do  with  public  affairs  the  better,  and  that  wherever  a  blot  in 
tjlie  representation  has  become  venerable,  it  ought  to  be  prized  and  per- 
petuated ^  lit  is  needless  to  make  any  answer  to  a  sentiment  which  is  not 
applicable  peculiarly  to  Scotland,  and  which,  if  feU,  cannot  be  rationally 
uttered.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  ordinary  apologies  tliat  are  made  for 
Ihe  proYailing  system  of  Qiis  country. 
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1 .  We  are  met,  as  we  have  invariably  been  on  occasion  of  every  im- 
provemeDt  Ihat  has  taken  place  witbin  the  last  hundred  years,  by  the  Articles 
•f  Unum.  If  these  unhappy  articles  had  served  all  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  been  employed,  the  institutions  of  Scotland  would  have  stood 
exactly  as  Ihey  did  in  the  year  1707.  In  the  debate  on  the  representation 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1826,  Mr.  Canning,  who  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  bill  which  Mr.  Abercromby  was  attempting  to  introduce 
for  its  reform,  disdained  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  argument ;  and,  after 
stalinjg  that  the  Scotch  representation  was  ijt  itself  indefensible,  added, 
that  if  il  were  expedient  now  to  redress  it,  the  Articles  of  Union  ought  to 
be  "  scouted"  And  so  they  ought.  They  are  never  referred  to  except  for 
the  sake  of  mischief,  and  when  reason  fails. 

2.  It  is  said,  that  in  spite  of  all  theoretical  defects,  the  thing  works  welk 
This  is  not  true.     It  works  abominably. 

3.  Our  representation,  we  are' told,  is  not  to  be  viewed  by  itself,  but 
must  be  taken  along  with  the  general  representation  of  the  country ;  which, 
upon  the  whole,  is  fair  enough;  and  the  Scotch,  though  not  protected  by 
their  own  members,  are  by  others.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  they 
are  represented  virtually.  So  were  the  Americans  before  their  war  of 
emancipation,  and  their  unreasonableness  in  requiring  more  was  demon- 
strated on  ^1  the  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  this  sort  of  repre* 
seotation  rests.  There  is  one  evil  that  it  never  can  remove,  which  i^  decisive. 
No  Tirtoal  representation  can  ever  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  It 
tends  directly  to  depress  it,  by  showing  that  there  must  be  representation, 
but  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with  it.  But  there  is  another  consideration 
equally  conclusive  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  case  of  Scotland.  One  place 
may  possibly  be  represented  by  another  within  the  same  country,  because 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  all  the  people  in  that  country  may  be  held  to  be 
somewhat  alike.  But  it  is  at^urd  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  inhabitants 
of  two  totMy  separate  countries.  Would  it  be  any  thing  to  an  Irish  Catholic 
to  fell  him  that  he  was  virtually  represented  by  an  English  Episcopalian? 
Or  is  it  any  thing  but  a  mockery  to  console  an  Orkney  hose'knitter,'by 
assuring  him  that  his  concerns  are  duly  attended  to  by  a  distant  creature 
called  a  Pot-walloper? 

A.  We  are  reminded  of  those  scenes  of  tnelence  and  vulgarity  by  which, 
it  is  said,  the  peace  of  England  is  disturbed,  and  its  popular  electiotis  de- 
graded. Considering  the  multitudes  of  people  who  are  keenly  engaged,  the 
general  peaceablencss  of  these  contests  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
dicumstances  that  distinguish  them.  Still  all  violence  is  bad.  But  it  in  no 
degree  forms  a  necessary  part  of  a  popular  election.  The  simple  remedy 
of  taking  the  votes  at  several  places  at  once  would  check  it  all;  and  many 
other  remedies,  of  which  nothing  but  the  fatal  horror  of  innovation  prevents 
the  adoption,  have  been  suggested.  At  any  rate,  in  Scotland,  it  is  but  a 
^oice  of  evils ;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  marvel  at  those  who  Ji^ve  no  ob-« 
jectioos  to  pollute  th^nselves  by  the  secret  contamination  of  an  underhand 
election,  yet  affect  to  be  squeamish  about  the  vulgarity  of  exhibiting  them- 
selves before  their  countrymen  in  the  face  of  day.  The  canvasser  of  a  Scottish 
hur^  is  too  delicate  for  those  scenes  which  have  been  graced  by  all  that  is 
splendid  or  worthy  in  England ; — which  were  not  disdained  by  the  stately 
dignity  of  Pitt,  the  classic  taste  of  Fox,  or  the  fastidious  purity  of  Romilly. 

5.  Any  admission  of  the  people  is  an  invasion  of  tlic  vested  rights  of 
existing  electors.  This  objection  has  the  great  merit  of  always  getting  stronger 
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the  more  that  the  abuse  gets  grosser.  It  would  never  be  so  strong  as  in  the 
case  of  a  country,  or  a  set  of  burghs,  or  even  the  whole  country,  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  not  a  subject 
to  which  the  principle  of  protecting  vested  rights  applies.  Whatever  use 
the  members  of  (own-councils  may  make  of  their  franchise,  they  bold  it, 
not  only  in  substance,  but  in  form,  solely  as  a  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  burgh;  and  if  it  be  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to  cecall  or  limit  their 
trust,  it  is  preposterous  to  hear  the  parties  object  that  they  are  entitled  to 
keep  it  for  their  own  purposes.  The  county  freeholders  hold  the  franchise, 
no  doubt,  a^  a  part  of  their  property ;  and  they  may  make  money  by  selling 
it  if  they  please,  as  some  people  make  money  by  selling  their  consciences. 
But  the  franchise,  when  restricted  purely  to  the  right  of  voting  for  i 
member,  can  be  held  to  be  worth  nothing  except  what  is  legally  implied  in 
that  act.  A  distressed  candidate  is  willing  to  give  a  freeholder  1000/.  for  a 
qualiGcation  which  yields  nothing  but  the  power  of  voting.  In  one  sense, 
this  qualification  is  worth  1000/.,  because  it  fetches  this  sum;  and  a  seat 
in  Parliament  may  be  said  to  be  worth  10,000/.,  on  the  same  principle. 
But  the  price  is  not  truly  paid  for  the  subject  which  appears  to  be  sold.  It 
is  paid  for  certain  indirect  results,  which  it  is  criminal  to  buy  or  to  sell. 
£ven  though  it  were  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  away  from  the  existing 
freeholders  any  thing  in  (his  matter  that  they  legally  have  and  legally  use, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  ground  of  vested  interest.  Bat 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary.  They  can  certainly  never  pretend  that  the 
franchise,  though  continued  with  them,  should  never  be  extended  to  others, 
because  this  may  diminish  the  value  of  their  qualification.  The  members 
of  every  corporation  might,  on  the  same  ground,  object  to  the  admission 
of  every  new  member.  Nothing  can  be  so  clearly  held  under  the  condition 
that  it  is  subject  to  legislative  arrangement,  as  the  elective  franchise.  Yet 
the  essence  of  this  objection  is, — the  price  of  a  set  of  franchises  has  been 
raised  to  an  enormous  height  by  an  abuse,  and  is  never  to  be  lowered. 

6.  The  people  are  satisfied.  This,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  the  onlv 
satisfactory  objection.  Because,  certainly,  if  the  people  be  pleased  wiUi 
what  theyhave,  itis  needless  to  give  them  more.  But  it  is  not  true.  T^obody 
can  be  acquainted  with  Scotland  without  knowing  that  the  slate  of  the 
representation  is  felt  as  the  most  shameful  and  mischievous  of  all  grievances. 
It  has  been  objected  to  ever  since  the  time  arrived  at  which  the  people 
could  think  of  such  a  subject,  and  as  loudly  as  they  have  been  allowed  to 
express  any  political  opinion.  It  formed  a  subject  of  public,  and  almost  of 
parliamentary  discussion,  in  the  year  1775,  the  discussion  was  renewed  in 
1787,  and  again  in  1790  ;  and  there  has  not  been  a  free  public  meeting  or 
publication  for  the  last  twenty  years,  where  the  necessity  of  Reform  has  not 
been  one  of  the  prominent  sentiments.  The  example  of  Edinburgh  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  iS%$,  the  house- 
holders of  this  city  sent  a  petition  to  Parliament,  complaining  of  their  own 
individual  case.  The  petition  was  confined  to  househoUeri  possessing  real 
property  within  the  town,  of  the  value  of  5/.  a  year  and  upwards.  Of  these 
there  were  only  10,168  in  the  place;  and,  deducting  minors,  females,  the 
sick,  (he  absent,  etc,  the  number  was  diminished  to  7626.  Yet  the  petition 
was  signed  by  68 A7,  being  the  whole  householders  of  the  place  ci^le  «/ 
acting,  except  779.  That  petition  was  rejected  in  the  Commons  by  99 
against  75.  it  was  renewed  in  the  year  182.6,  when  it  was  subscribed  by 
72A2  householders;  being  395  above  the  number  of  signatures  three  years 
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before.  These,  it  will  be  observed,  were  the  results  of  two  appeals  made 
to  householders  alone,  and  to  classes  of  householders  from  which  dbwe 
10,000  of  the  poorer  ones  were  rigidly  excluded;  and  without  any  effort  to 
obtain  a  single  signature,  beyond  one  public  meeting,  and  a  printed  expo- 
sition of  the  facts.  The  whole  of  Scotland  is  probably  in  the  same  state. 
The  people  have  hitherto  been  silent  solely  from  despair. 

If  they  are  disposed  to  urge  their  case  now,  they  should  make  up  their 
minds  cautiously  as  to  what  they  ought  to  demand.  In  doing  this,  they 
may  be  assured  that  their  strength  lies  in  moderation  and  in  reason ;  and 
that  the  slightest  approach  towards  the  adoption  of  the  visionary  projects 
which,  io  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  sometimes  made  the  very  word 
re/brm  disgusting,  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  their  claim.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  there  is  much  dfficulty  in  deciding  on  the  remedy  at  Which  they 
should  aim. 

1 .  1h  the  counties,  every  existing  rigfht  ought  to  be  left  untouched. 
In  giving  the  franchise  to  others,  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  it  from 
those  who  already  have  it.  The  more  who  have  it  the  better.  And  there 
is  no  sense  in  creating  the  obstacle  which  always  arises  when  existing  rights 
are  proposed  to  be  destroyed.  Many  people  have  a  great  dislike  at  what 
are  called  the  paper  votes ;  i.e.  the  votes  that  are  manufactured  by  convey- 
ances without  any  real  property.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  are  the  best 
votes  in  the  country.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  are  accessible  to  those 
who  are  not  landed  proprietors.  They  certainly  throw  great  power  into 
the  hands  of  these  proprietors ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences 
ot  property ;  and  they  admit  of  being  well  distributed  as  easily  as  ill. 
Accordingly,  these  parchment  Barons  are,  politically,  the  best  Barons  in 
Scotland. 

Every  thing  that  is  being  let  alone,  the  first  thing  to  be  introduced,  is  a 
proper  qaalification.  What  this  ought  to  be  will  require  great  deliberation 
aod  some  inquiry.  But  it  is  a  subject  which  our  present  object  does  not 
lead  us  to  discuss.  We  cannot  be  worse  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  be  a 
prodigious  gain,  though  our  new  qualification  should  be  set  as  high  at  its 
zero  as  the  highest  that  exists  in  the  empire.  This,  however,  would  give 
no  permanent  satisfaction,  and  therefore  any  change  that  is  to  be  introduced 
should  rest  on  some  solid  and  rational  principle.  Usage,  and  a  tinge  of 
feudal  prejudice,  have  made  many  reasoning  persons  incapable  of  fancying 
any  basis  for  the  franchise  except  land.  But  it  seems  very  difficult  to 
justify  this  on  common  sense.  Why  should  a  person  be  allowed  to  assist 
in  elecliDg  a  member  of  Parliament  because  he  has  an  estate  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  this  permission  be  denied  to  one  who  has  a  million  of 
pounds  in  money  ?  The  one  man's  wealth  being  in  earth,  the  other's  in 
gold,  seems  to  be  a  very  odd  reason  for  the  difference.  Personal  property 
is  as  Taloable,  and  has  as  much  interest  in  the  state  as  real.  Perhapd  the 
s&tse  of  the  thing  is,  that  wealth  ought  to  be  the  basis,  without  taking  any 
account  of  the  form  it  appears  in,  Bnd  thai  payment  of  ta^sonfjtii  to  be  the 
evidence  of  its  existence.  But  these  are  matters  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose.  We  must  not  lose  all  the  substance  for  the  best  theory.  All  that 
we  have  to  urge  now,  is,  that  some  qualification  or  other  should  be  intro- 
duced which  shall  have  the  effect  of  admitting  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
rank  of  society,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  rank.  Whether  the 
probable  possession  of  this  intelligence  is  to  be  inferred,  as  heretofore,  from 
land  alone,  or  from  any  other  species  of  wealth,  or  from  contribution  by 
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remaral  of  popular  discontents ;  and  the  forlorn  elector,  ivho  looks  at  hi^ 
twelve  children,  and  would  like  to  have  all  that  is  going  to  himself.  With 
these  exceptiolis,  this  is  the  case  of  every  man  who  wishes  Scotland  to  be 
respectable,  and  public  affairs  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  people's  reason. 

We  must  warn  our  countrymen,  however,  not  to  stir  this  question  at  all, 
unless  they  be  resolutely  determined  to  persevere  in  their  exertions  for  its 
accomplishment.   Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  a  claim  of  this  kind  as  a  short- 
lived ebullition.    It  is  the  best  evidence  that  those  who  urge  it  think  it 
groundless  or  unimportant.    The  excitement  of  a  few  piublic  meetings,  and 
a  few  petitions,  is  soon  over,  and  soon  forgotten.  They  are  powerful  engines ; 
but  they  require  management.    Nothing  is  to  be  gained  without  concert ; 
—without  the  press ; — without  moderation  ; — and,  above  all,  without  per- 
severance.   It  is  only  by  repeated  movements/that  deep  impressions  are 
produced  on  the  public  mind.    It  is  not  by  a  single  blow,  however  judi- 
ciously aimed  or  successfully  struck, — but  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
assault.    Those  who  undertake  a  public  cause,  ought  to  remember,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it  took  above  a  hundred  years  to  convince  the 
most  intelligent  nation  upon  earth,  that  religious  persecution  could  never 
benefit  the  persecutor;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  slave-trade,  thirty  years 
were  spent  in  discussion,  before  a  senate  of  enlightened  Christians  could  be 
induced  to  act  on  the  conviction,  that  man-stealing,  torture,  and  murder 
could  never  be  lawful  or  expedient.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  reflect  before 
they  begin.   They  ought  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of  determination  worthy 
of  the  object;  and  to  goon,  if  they  move  at  all,  under  the  conviction,  that 
to  let  their  cause  rest  is  only  apathy,  but  that  to  let  it  be  lost  from  inertness 
is  treason.    If  the  people  of  Scotland  be  true  to  them$elves,  the  result  is  cer- 
tain.   Whether  the  triumph  be  witnessed  in  our  day,  or  not,  is  a  different 
and  inferior  question.     By  energy  and  union  it  certainly  might.     Far 
greater  and  far  more  hopeless  measures  have,  after  it  has  been  made  plain 
that  they  were  never  to  be  abandoned,  succeeded  in  a  moment,  and  even 
Avhen  the  expectations  of  their  friends  were  lowest.    The  result  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  enemies,  but  on  the  friends,  of  the  measure.    If  the  excluded 
be  firm  and  wise,  they  have  no  enemies  to  fear.* 

*  In  Vol.  XXX.  p.  603.,  there  is  an  article  on  the  Scotch  Burgh  Sytteni.  Of  the  oAer  EmAj% 
on  Parliaoientar^  Reform,  I  hare  selected  those  which  are  likely  to  be  deemed  most  iBteresting  at 
the  present  crisis.  It  must  be  admitted^  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  not  maintained  the  same 
bold,  consistent,  and  uocompromisini^  tone  on  the  great  question  which  now  agitates  the  natioa, 
that  gave  soch  valae  and  popularity  to  its  elfiirts  in  defence  of  many  other  measures  of  ooosty- 
tutional  ini}irovement.  Its  policy  on  this  Tital  subject  was  always  too  cautious  and  vaciUatiiie,  and 
the  improvements  which  it  recommended  in  the  representative  system  were  not  sufficiently  broad 
and  comprehensive  to  remove  those  glarioff  abuses,  from  which  so  frightful  an  acoumulatioo  of 
evils  has  sprung.  Under  its  present  a^minble  management,  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  alrasgth- 
foed  irs  tone,  and  advocated  those  sentiments,  in  refereuce  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  present  ^ 
nistry ,  whicli  are  in  aooordaace  with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  8ee  Vol .  x.  p^ 
407.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  877,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  804.  Vol.  xvii.  p.  «B3.  Vol.  xx.  p.  K7.  Vol  xxn.  p. 
367.    Vol.  xivii.  p.  881.    Vol.  xxvui.  p.  186.    Vol.  liii.  pp.  882-478. 


CHURCH  REFORM. 


ON  THE  PRODIGALITY  AND  CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  IRISH  CHURCH  ESTARLISHMENTS.  * 

We  should  think  it  strange  to  hear  il,  argued,  that,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  Secretary  of  State's  office,  or  a  Revenue  Roard,  its  establishment 
stiould  be  suffered  to.continue  in  whatever  state  of  confusion  time  or  neglect 
might  have  thrown  it ;  that  though  one  half  the  clerks  should  be  too  poor 
to  be  enabled  to  attend  to  their  duties^  and  the  other  half  so  overpaid  as  to 
be  tempted  to  neglect  them, — though  some  of  them  had  no  desks  to  write 
OD,  and  others  desks  which  they  never  occupied,— -though  one  half  the 
business  was  ill  done,  and  the  other  not  done  at  all, — still  our  great  aniiety 
for  the  duties  that  were  neglected  should  not  tempt  us  to  mend  the  matter, 
but  to  compel  us  to  let  it  alone,  or  to  heap  money  upon  the  functionaries^ 
under  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  misapplied. 

The  course  which  has  been  actually  pursued  towards  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  modern  times,  has  not  been  very  unlike  this 
hypothetical  absurdity.  They  have  been  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech ;  their  cry  has  been,  Oive!  give!  The  Legislature,  acting  upon 
this  supposition,  that  money,  no  matter  how  unskilfully  applied,  would  secure 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  office,  has  shown  singular  alacrity  in 
complying  with  this  demand.  A  brief  history  of  the  application  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  subsequently  of  Parliamentary  grants 
to  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  will  show  as  much  rapacity 
on  Ihe  part  of  the  Clergy,  and  as  wasteful  an  expenditure  of  the  property 
of  (he  people  on  the  Church,  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  darkest  times  of 
Romish  superstition. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  the  statute  26  Henry  YIII.  chap.  3.,  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  of  spiritual  preferments  (which  had  formerly  been*  paid 
U)  the  Pope,  or  some  other  spiritual  persons)  were  given  to  the  King. 
The  First  Fruits  were  the  revenues  and  profits  for  one  year  of  every 
such  preferment,  and  were  to  be  satisfied  or  compounded  for  on  good 
security  by  each  incumbent,  ''  before  any  actual  or  real  possession,  or 
meddling  with  the  profits  "  of  a  benefice.  The  Tenths  were  a  yearly  rent 
of  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  revenues  and  emolyments  of  all  preferments,  to  be 
paid  by  each  incumbent  at  Christmas.  These  revenues  were,  as  the  statute 
phrases  it,  '*  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial  Crown  [for  ever."  By  the 
same  st^ute,*  a  provision  was  made  for  a  commission  to  be  issued  by  **  the 
King*s  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors, ./9vm  time  to  time,  to  search  for 
the  just  and  trite  value  of  the  said  first  fruits  and  profits ;"  and  similar 
means  were  provided  for  ascertaining  thevalue  of  the  tenths.    In  consequence 

*  L  RoDuks  on  the  Conramptioii  of  Pablie  Wealth  by  the  Qengr  of  ef ery  Christian  Nation, 
ad  iMtftiealwij  by  the  ErtaUidied  Church  in  Boghind  and  Wain,  and  in  Irebod ;  with  a  PfaiQ 
<3ff  akeriug  its  Rcreoiiea,  Sec.  &c.  3.  The  Rights  of  the  English  Clem  aawrted,  and  the  proba- 
h«  AiMHiot  of  their  Incomes  estimated,  in  a.  Letter  to  the  Author  of  **  Remarks  on  the  Consum)>- 
tan  al  Pbblie  Wcakh,"  &c.  By  Augustus  Campbell,  A.  M.  Rector  of  WaUasey,  in  the  County 
^  Chcscer.— Vol  xuf iu.  p.  146.    February,  1823. 
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remoTal  of  popular  discoDtents ;  and  the  forlorn  elector,  who  looks  at  hiir 
twelve  children,  and  would  like  to  have  all  thai  is  going  to  himself.  With 
these  exceptiotis,  this  is  the  case  of  every  man  who  wishes  Scotland  to  he 
respectable,  and  public  affairs  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  people's  reason. 

We  must  warn  our  countrymen,  however,  not  to  stir  this  question  at  all, 
unless  they  be  resolutely  determined  to  persevere  in  their  exertions  for  ite 
accomplishment.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  a  claim  of  this  kind  as  a  short- 
Jived  ebullition.  It  is  the  best  evidence  that  those  who  urge  it  think  it 
groundless  or  unimportant.  The  excitement  of  a  few  public  meetings,  and 
a  tew  peUUons,  is  soon  over,  and  soon  forgotten.  They  are  powerful  engines ; 
Dut  they  require  management.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  without  concert ; 
—without  the  press ;— without  moderaUon  ;•— and,  above  all,  without  per- 
severance. It  is  only  by  repeated  movements,  that  deep  impressions  are 
produced  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  by  a  single  blow,  however  judi- 
ciousiy  aimed  or  successfully  struck,— but  by  the  constant  repetiUon  of  the 
assault  Those  who  undertake  a  public  cause,  ought  to  remember,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it  took  above  a  hundred  years  to  convince  the 
most  intelhgent  nation  upon  earth,  that  religious  persecution  could  never 
henefat  the  persecutor;  and  that  in  the  ease  of  the  slave-trade,  thirty  years 
were  spent  in  discussion,  before  a  senate  of  enlightened  Christians  could  be 
induced  to  act  on  the  conviction,  that  mannslealing,  torture,  and  murder 
could  never  be  lawful  or  expedient.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  reflect  before 
iney  begin.  They  ought  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of  determination  worthy 
or  the  object;  and  to  go  on,  if  they  move  at  all,  under  the  conviction,  that 
10  let  their  <^use  rest  is  only  apathy,  but  that  to  let  it  be  lost  from  inertness 
IS  treason.  If  the  people  of  Scotland  be  true  to  themselves,  the  result  is  cer- 
tain. Whether  the  trimnph  be  witnessed  in  our  day,  or  not,  is  a  different 
and  inferior  question.  By  energy  and  union  it  certainly  might.  Ear 
greater  and  far  more  hopeless  measures  have,  after  it  has  been  made  plain 
mat  they  were  never  to  be  abandoned,  succeeded  in  a  moment,  and  even 
>\  hen  the  expectaUons  of  their  friends  were  lowest.  The  result  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  enemies,  but  on  the  friends,  of  the  measure.  If  the  excluded 
00  hrm  and  wise,  they  have  no  enemies  to  fear.* 

nnpISiY^l?'^'^*  &\¥^*  ^iV^  "•  •"  "*»cJ«  "»  **>«  Scotch  Burgh  Syttem.  Of  the  other  Eman 
Z^Z*;*?"^  "f **""'  'J**^5  *^«^  ^^^  ''Wch  are  likely  to  be  deemed  in««  ^^JSSZ 
Md^nZ^^Jl'''^'  ^  "J*?**"*^'  ^^^  't*  Edinburgh  Renew  ha.  not  oljotai^dib?^ 
thif  S?«  .*"k'  *"?  uncompromwnjf  tone  on  the  great  question  which  now  agitates  the  natMi, 
SHonSim?™!!?  V,**  P<>P««*ri*yJo  it.  efibrt.%  defence  of  many  other  nfeasuieeof  ^SS 
the  Srjj^InS^'^t  J^»'**'**^J^  "^  '*»?  V^  ■?*'J«''  "^  *'^»y»  too  cautiou.  and  *aciQata».  and 
andZ'^XT*^  ^!'"'^  '^  recommended  in  the  repreeentauVe system  were  not suffideDOjbroad 
evlKm^r'r/V'^.^'^  '^"^  Klariag  abu«,  from  which^o  frightful  an  acoamJStionrf 
^Ded  ifV.?l  il;^  A^'^  '^  P/®**"*  admimble  maoaKemen^  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  streocth- 
n?.Uv  wS  ^l^^^^aS^  '^'^-  jentimenta,  in  reference  to  the  RefoiS  BiU  of  the  presenSftr 
nwiry,wh,ch  are. na^anc*  with  the^  SeTvS^x.p. 

«v.    vol.  xiTii.  p.  881.    Vol.  xxrui.  p.  186.    VoL  liii.  pp.  838—478. 
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ON  THE  PRODIGALITY  AND  CORRCPTIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  IRISH  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS.  * 

We  should  think  it  strange  to  hear  it,  argued,  that,  because  of  the  im- 
poHance  of  a  Secretary  of  State's  office,  or  a  Reyenue  Board,  its  establishment 
sIxHild  be  suffered  to.continue  in  whatever  state  of  confusion  time  or  neglect 
might  have  thrown  it ;  that  though  one  half  the  clerks  should  be  too  poor 
(o  be  enabled  to  attend  to  their  duties,  and  the  other  half  so  overpaid  as  to 
be  tempted  (o  neglect  them, — though  some  of  them  had  no  desks  to  write 
on,  and  others  desks  which  they  never  occupied, — thou^  one  half  the 
business  was  ill  done,  and  the  other  not  done  at  all, — still  our  great  aniiety 
for  the  duties  that  were  neglected  should  not  tempt  us  to  mend  the  matter, 
but  to  compel  us  to  let  it  alone,  or  to  heap  money  upon  the  functionaries, 
under  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  misapplied. 

The  course  which  has  been  actually  pursued  towards  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  modern  times,  has  not  been  very  unlike  this 
hypothetical  absurdity.  They  have  been  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech; their  cry  has  been,  Oive!  give!  The  Legislature,  acting  upon 
this  supposition,  that  money,  no  matter  how  unskilfully  applied,  would  secure 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  office,  has  shown  singular  alacrity  in 
complying  with  this  demand.  A  brief  history  of  the  application  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  subsequently  of  Parliamentary  grants 
to  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  will  show  as  much  rapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  and  as  wasteful  an  expenditure  of  the  property 
of  the  people  on  the  Church,  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  darkest  times  of 
Romish  superstition. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  the  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  chap.  3.,  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  of  spiritual  preferments  (which  had  formerly  been-  paid 
to  the  Pope,  or  some  other  spiritual  persons]  were  given  to  the  King. 
The  First  Fruits  were  the  revenues  and  profits  for  one  year  of  every 
such  preferment,  and  were  to  be  satisfied  or  compounded  for  on  good 
security  by  each  incumbent,  "  before  any  actual  or  real  possession,  or 
meddling  with  the  profits  "  of  a  benefice.  The  Tenths  were  a  yearly  rent 
of  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  revenues  and  emoluments  of  all  preferments,  to  be 
paid  by  each  incumbent  at  Christmas.  These  revenues  were,  as  the  statute 
phrases  it,  ''  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial  Crown  [for  ever."  By  the 
same  statute,*  a  provision  was  made  for  a  commission  to  be  issued  by  ''  the 
King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  succes8ors,>9iofi»  time  to  time,  to  search  for 
the  jvet  and  true  value  of  the  said  first  fruits  and  profits ;"  and  similar 
means  were  provided  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  tenths.    In  consequence 

*  1.  Rcnwks  OB  the  Conramption  of  Public  Wealth  by  the  Clergy  of  erery  Christian  Natiod, 
nd  nrtelarly  by  the  fielabliiihed  Chnreh  in  Eogland  and  Wales,  and  in  Irahuid ;  with  a  Plan 
ur  •kaiag  its  Rerenoea,  &c.  &c.  3.  The  Rights  of  the  English  Clein  maarted,  and  the  proba- 
ble Amount  of  their  locoines  estimated,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  **Remarks  on  the  Consump- 
lioB  of  Public  Wealth,"  &c.  By  Augustus  Campbell,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Wallasey,  in  the  County 
<ifaMSCer.»VoLuxTiii.p.  145.    February,  1833. 
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of  this  statute,  which  was  suspended  during  the  papistical  reign  of  Mary, 
but  revived  by  the  ist  of  Elizabeth,  a  valuation  was  made,  whidi  is 
supposed  to  have  been  at  the  time  an  accurate  one,  of  the  yearly  profits 
of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments;  and,  according  to  this  valuation,  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  were,  as  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  has  it,  well  and  justly 
answered  and  paid,  ''  without  grief  or  contradiction  of  the  Prelates  and 
Clergy  of  the  realm,  to  the  great  aid,  relief,  and  supportation  of  the 
inestimable  charges  of  the  Crown ;  "  which  inestimable .  diarges  may 
then  possibly  have  amounted  to  a  two-hundredth  part  of  their  present  yearly 
sum. 

Under  this  valuation>  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  quite  unequal  lo 
the  real  emoluments  of  the  preferments^  these  charges  continued  to  be  paid 
till  the  U  year  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  when  an  act  was  passed,  reciting  the 
Queen's  most  religious  and  tender  concern  for  the  Church  of  England, 
stating,  that  a  sufficient  settled  provision  for  the  Clergy  in  many  parts  of 
Ihe  realm  had  never  yet  been  made,  and  giving  to  a  corporation,  which  was 
to  be  erected  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livmgs,  the  whole  of  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths.    Her  Majesty,  however,  in  her  religious  and  tender 
eoncem,  was  completely  overreached  by  the  Clergy.    The  professed  object 
of  the  Queen  was  to  increase  the  provision  of  the  poor  clergy  ; — the  real 
and  only  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  release  the  rich  Clergy  from  a  charge 
to  which,  by  law,  they  were  liable.    We  have  before  mentioned,  that 
a  provision  was  made  in  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  for  revising,  from 
time  to  time,  the  valuations  under  which  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  were 
paid.    It  was  not  improbable,  that  the  Clergy  were  apprehensiye,  as 
the  nation  was  then  (in  1703)  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  that  such  a 
revision  might  be  made ;  and  in  persuading  the  Queen  to  renounce  her 
hereditary  revenue  for  the  sake  of  *•  her  poor  Clergy,"  they  contrived,  most 
effectually,  to  secure  themselves  by  the  following  ingenious  clause,  the  last 
in  the  statute  in  question  : 

"VI.  And  whereas  four  bonds  for  four  half-yearly  payments  of  the  first 
fruits  as  the  same  are  rated,  and  also  a  fifth  bond  for  di  further  value  or 
payment  in  respect  of  the  same  first  fruits,  have  been  required  and  taken 
irom-the  Clergy,  to  their  great  and  unnecessary  burden  and  grievance  :  for 
remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after 
the  25th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  170A,  one  bond  only  shall, 
in  such  case,  be  given  or  required  for  the  four  payments  of  the  said  first 
fruits;  which  said  first /ruite,  as  well  as  the  tenths  payable  by  the  Clergy, 
shall  hereafter  be  answered  and  paid  by  them  according  to  such  rates  and 
proportions  only  as  the  same  have  heretofore  been  usually  rated  and  paid: 
and  no  such  fifth  bond  already  given  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  ^5th  day 
of  March,  170 A,  be  sued  or  recovered." 

This  clause  is  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  it  has  actually  puzzled  some 
abridgers  of  the  statute;  and  its  real  meaning  has  escaped  many.  The 
marginal  abridgment  in  the  Statute-book  gives  It  ''one  bond  only  to  be 
taken  for  Ihe  four  payments  of  the  first  fruits" — ^than  which,  nothing  can 
be  more  reasonable— or  more  different  from  the  real  import  of  the  clause. 
If  the  real  purpose  of  this  act  of  Anne  had  been  to  augment  the  small 
livings,  nothing  could  have  been  more  reasonable  than  to  do  it  bv  enforcing 
the  legal  claim  for  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  on  the  holders  of  the  larger 
benefices.    The  scandalous  poverty  of  some  livings  (for  there  were  then 
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1071  ^hich  did  not  exceed  10/.  a  year)  would  then  have  speedily  disap- 
peared :  but,  as  the  old  and  insunicient  rate  of  payment  was  fixed  and 
made  perpetoal,  the  most  religious  Queen  went  to  hertgrave  #ilhout  seeing 
any  elTect  from  her  bounty ;  as,  in  consequence  of  the  incumbrances  upon 
the  fund,  and  the  impossibility  of  increasing  Its  produce,  it  was  not  till 
1714  that  the  governors  of  the  bounty  were  enabled  to  make  Uieir  first 
grants. 

The  clergy  may  say«  perhaps,  that  this  clause,  though  it  relieved  the 
greater  benefices  in  an  indirect  and  fraudulent  manner,  was  yet  substan- 
tially proper,  because  the  payments,  according  to  the  rate  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  continued  so  long,  that  to  have  raised  them  would  have  been 
cruel  and  unjust.  But  in  the  firstr 'place,  the  Clergy  well  know,  that  in 
the  case  of  their  own  claims  against  the  laity,  this  argument  ad  mtsericar- 
4iam  is  never  permitted  to  avail.  A  composition,  an  accustomed  rate  of 
payment  for  tithes,  which  had  continued  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  or 
even  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  to  this  day,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
sland  an  hour  after  it  was  the  wish  of  the  clergyman  to  set  it  aside.  This 
is  00  matter  of  mere  speculation ;  day  by  day  rank  modusea,  as  they  are 
called, — compositions  which,  though  they  havp  continued  from  time  out  of 
miod,  yet  bear  evidence  of  not  having  existed  before  the  return  of  King 
Richard  trom  the  Holy  Land,-— «re  set  at  nought.  No  modus  for  hops,  or 
any  product  which  has  been  introduced  into  England  since  the  12th  cen- 
tury, will  stand.  There  was  very  recently  an  instance  of  some  sinecure 
priest  of  a  cathedral  (Exeter)  succeeding  in  setting  aside,  in  a  court  of  law, 
a  composition  for  tithe,  which  confessedly  had  existed  for  centuries,  and  on 
the  laith  of  the  continuance  of  which,  the  land  must  have  been  bought, 
and  sold,  and  inherited,  and  rented, — because  there  were  presumptions 
against  (hat  extreme  antiquity  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  modus.  Even 
in  the  case  of  real  compositions,  t.e.  of  land  granted  in  lieu  of  tithes,  a 
practice  which  was  restrained  bv  the  13th  Elizabeth,  whenever  the  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement  has  been  lost,  or  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  institute  the  expensive  inquiries  necessary  to  get  at  it, 
the  composition  is  set  aside ;  (hat  is  to  say,  the  parsons  take  the  tithes,  and 
keep  the  land.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  rich  clergy,  who  thus  enrorce  their 
own  privilege  against  prescriptions,  establishing  in  so  short  a  time  a  pre- 
scription against  the  King,  and  finally  making  use  of  it  to  frustrate  the  eflect 
of  the  royal  bounty  to  their  poorer  brethren.  In  the  second  place,  there 
could  have  been  not  even  a  pretence  of  sufiering,  if  (he  actual  incumbents 
had  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  ten^s  (first  fruits  would  have 
been,  of  course,  out  of  the  question],  according  to  the  real  value.  But 
(lien  translations,  and  that  continual  shifting  from  benefice  lo  benefice  in 
Mhich  the  Church  delights  quite  as  much  as  in  the  immutability  of  its  insli* 
tutions,  would  have  been  checked. 

The  canning  of  the  rich  clergy,  in  thus  shifting  from  themselves  the  bur- 
then of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  only  to  be 
matched  in  degree  by  the  folly  shown  in  the  application  of  the  diminished 
revenue  which  this  trick  of  theirs  still  left  for  ttie  improvement  of  small  liv- 
ings. At  the  time  when  Queen  Anne  s  Bounty  Fund  was  established, 
there  were,  according  to  the  returns,  which  were  not  quite  accurate,  5597 
livings  in  England  and  Wales  with  Incomes  not  exceeding  50/.  They  were 
thus  classed  :  - 
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1071 

20/. 

^ 

U67 

30/. 

— 

1126 

40/. 

— 

10A9 

50/. 

- 

88A 

5597 
The  sum  which  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  had  to  apply  (o 
the  augmentation  of  these  livings  averaged  about  13,000/.  a  year.    Any 
rational  being  would  suppose,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Governors 
and  the  Legislature,  by  whom  the  disposal  of  the  money  was  directed  and 
superintended,  would  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  different  livings.    Some  of  these  livings  were  of  very  small  extent,  and 
scarcely  any  population,  and  might  therefore  have  been  advantageously 
united  with  one  another,  or  with  other  parishes.    The  speciGc  evil  which 
was  to  be  remedied  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  in 
these  words  :  That  '*  divers  mean  and  stipendiary  preachers  are  in  many 
places  entertained  to  serve  the  cures,  and  officiate  there,  who  depending  for 
their  necessary  maintenance  upon  the  good-will  and  liking  of  their  hearers, 
have  been  and  are  thereby  under  temptation  of  too  much  complying  and 
suiting  their  doctrines  and  teaching  to  the  humours,  rather  than  the  good, 
of  their  hearers ;  which  hath  been  a  great  occasion  of  faction  and  schism.'' 
— (Precious  philosophy  1) — At  least,  therefore,  one  should  have  thou^t  that 
some  distinction  would  have  been  made  between  places  where  there  were 
many  hearers,  and  those  where  there  were^few  or.  none.   Some  even  might 
have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  expect  that,  when  a  sum  was  bestowed  on 
any  particular  living,  some  security  should  have  ))een  taken  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  incumbent.    All  these  notions  were,  however,  very  foreign 
from  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  bad  the  distribution  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty.  The  governors  of  this  fund  proceeded  upon  the  idea  which  is  com- 
monly entertained  in  England  respecting  the  Church  Establishment,  espe- 
cially by  its  own  functionaries,  that,  provided  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  be 
laid  out  on  the  clergy,  every  other  good  will  follow ;  that,  how  absurd  soever 
the  distribution  may  seem,  it  is  not  for  human  hands  to  destroy  the  latent 
harmony  of  casual  proportions.    Above  all  things  did  they  eschew  the  idea, 
which  the  Church  abhors,  that  where  the  public  confers  an  obligation,  it 
has  a  right  to  exact  the  performance  of  a  duty.  Among  the  livings  on  which 
they  had  to  scatter  the  money,  several  were  large  and  populous  parishes, 
where  the  tithes  had  been  impropriated ;  and  these,  if  the  holders  of  the 
tithes  were  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  ecclesiastical  sinecurists  (or  dignitaries* 
as  they  are  called],  whose  incomes  were  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament],  would 
have  been  proper  objects  for  augmentation ; — always  supposing,  what  is 
false  in  point  of  fact,  that  an  increase  in  the  emoluments  of  a  living  has  any 
tendency  to  secure  the  performance  of  clerical  duties.  Others  were  rectories 
of  whicn  some  were  endowed  with  the  tithe  of  all  the  produce  of  their  dis- 
tricts, but  which  were  so  insignificant  as  neither  to  need  a  separate  cleiigy— 
man,  nor  to  afford  a  maintenance  for  him.    In  the  case  of  such  livings,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  swell  the  income  of  needless  offices,  the  natural 
course  would  have  been,  to  have  consolidated  their  neighbouring  bene— 
fices,  and  in  no  case  to  have  made  any  augmentation,  except  when  the  re- 
venue arising  from  a  district  of  extent  and  population  sufficient  to  need  the 
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cares  of  a  clergyman,  should  be  found  iosufBcieot  to  fab  maii^ienaflce.  But 
this  would  have  violated  the  fundamcDtal  principles  of  Uie  excellent  Church ; 
it  would  have  insinuated  a  connexion  between  money  expended  and  duty 
performed ;  it  would  have  seemed  like  an  adaption  of  means  to  an  end ;  it 
would  have  made  some  inquiry  and  consideration  fiecessary. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bounty  proceeded  bountifully ;  they  distributed  a 
part  of  their  money  in  sums  of  200/.  on  any  poor  livings  to  which  any 
private  person  would  give  an  equal  sum.    The  rest,  and  br  greater  pari  of 
their  money,  showing  them  no  respecters  of  persons  nor  of  circumstances, 
these  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  wisdom  of  the  nation  distributed 
bjf  hi,  letting  each  poor  living  take  an  equal  chance  for  a  200/.  prize, 
without  any  regard  to  the  degree  of  urgency  of  lis  claim.    After  this,  the  * 
8lory  of  Bridpye  deciding  suits  at  law  by  dice,  after  making  up  a  iair  pile 
of  papers  on  each  side,  seems  no  longer  an  extravaganza.   Up  to  January  i, 
1815,  the  Governors  bad  made,  in  this  way,  7323  augmentations  of  2d0/. ; 
but,  with  benefices  as  with  men,  fortune  is  not  proportioned  to  desert  or  to 
necessity.    Some  of  the  least  populous  parishes  had  a  wonderful  run  of 
luck.    We  are  not  sure  that,  in  taking  a  few  of  them  which  meet  our  eyes 
in  running  over  the  returns,  we  haxe  selected  the  most  remarkable.    In  the 
diocese  of  Chichester,  the  rectory  of  Hardham,  which  in  1811  contained  89 
people,  has  received  six  augmentations  by  lot,  or  1200/.    The  vicarage  of 
Sollington,  with  A8  people,  has  had  six  augmentations,  1200/.     In  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  Brewilham  drew  a  prize;  it  contained  lA  people. 
Rotwood  drew  another;  it  had  but  12  people.    Calloes  had  1000/.,  in- 
cluding a  benefaction  of  200/. ;  its  population  was,  in  1^11,  nitieteen.     In 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  St.  Swithin,  with  24  people,  has  received  800/., 
including  a  benefaction  of  200/. ;    and  200/.  has  been  expended  upon 
Ewhurst,  which  has  seven  people.     In  the.'dioceae  of  York,  Ruthewick; 
with  62  people,  has  had  five  prizes,  1000/. ;  while  Armby,  with  29A1 
people,  and  Allendale,  with  388i^,  have  only  gained  one  each,     {n  the 
diocese  ofRochester,  two  livings,  with  28  and  29  people,  received  separate 
augmentations.     In  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  the  rectory  of  Elford  or  Yelford, 
with  16  inhabitants,  drew  a  prize.    In  Lincoln,  Stowe,  with  the  same 
number,  and  Haugh,  received  800/.  from  the  Bounty  Fund ;  the  number 
of  all  ils  iuhabitants  is  eight.    When  it  is  considered,  too,  that  Haugh  pays 
vicarial  tithes,  which  amounted,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  6/.  139. 
All.  of  yearly  value,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  important  district  has  been 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  schism  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  a  Pro- 
testant government.    If  the  rest  of  the  people  of  England  were  fortified  in 
sound  doctrine  at  the  same  rate  of  expense,  the  proper  establishment  of 
religious  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  would  cost  about  1200  millions 
sterling,  and  1,500,000  parochial  clergy,  who,  as  Dr.  Cove  allows  each  of 
them  a  bmily  of  nine,  would  form  a  considerable  portion  of  our  population. 
Iq  the  diocese  of  Landaff,  we  find  two  places,  following  one  another  inihe 
returns,  which  illustrate  the  equity  oi  le  wrt  cfea  dez.    Usk,  with  1339 
people,  has  had  an  augmentation  (though  its  value  remains  law] .    Wilkock, 
a  rectory  with  28  people,  has  had  three.    In  Hereford,  Hoptoii  Cangeford 
has  received  1000/.  for  35  people.    Monmouth  200/.  for  3503. 

Even  in  cities,  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population  could 
afford  no  pretext  against  the  union  of  parishes,  the  same  plan  of  augmenla:- 
tioDs  has  been  pursued.  In  Winchester,  separate  augmentations  have 
been  given  to  seven  parishes,  the  population  of  all  which  united  would  have 
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amoQtitod  only  to  2376,  and  would  consequently  have  formed  a  very  ma-* 
nageabieand  rather  small  town  parish.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  retuma 
(priated  by  the  House  of  Commons  |in  1815,  No.  115)  teem  with  instances 
of  the  most  foolish  extraTagance— just  such  a  result  as  the  original  con- 
ception of  this  clerical  liitle-go  would  have  led  any  rational  being  to  an- 
ticipate. The  conviction  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  the  minds  of  those  who  superintended  this  plan, 
than  to  secure  a  competent  provision  for  all  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  to  remove  the  poverty  of  some  of  its  members, — ^which  is,  by  a  strange 
manner  of  reasoning,  made  a  defence  for  the  needless  profusion  with  whidi 
the  public  wealth  is  lavished  upon  others.  Indeed,  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  "  the  Church,  in  her  corporate  capacity,"  looks  upon  the  poverty 
of  some  of  her  members  as  sturdy  beggars  look  upon  their  sores, — she 
is  not  seriously  displeased  with  the  naked  and  excoriated  condition  of  her 
lower  extremities,  so  long  as  it  excites  an  ill-judged  compassion  for  the 
whole  body,  and  secures  her  impunity  in  idleness  and  over-feeding. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  poverty  of  a  large  body  of  the  parochial 
clergy  is  such,  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  higher  clergy,  even  by  the 
surrender  of  their  whole  revenues,  to  remedy  it.  The  statement  we  have 
given  shows  most  clearly,  that  this  poverty  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  fraudulent  subtraction  of  the  higher  clergy  from  the  burthen 
of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poor  brethren ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  kingdom,  which,  on  the 
slightest  effort  of  the  Clergy,  would  have  been  remedied  by  the  Legislature. 
If  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  had  been  paid  subsequently  to  the  gift  of  Queen 
Ann^e,  according  to  the  rate  which  the  law  provided  for,  and  as  they  had 
been  paid  '*  without  grief  and  contradiction,"  t.  e,  according  to  the  real 
value  of  the  benefices,  instead  of  a  million  and  half,  at  least  30  millions  would 
hav^  been  received  from  those  taxes ; — a  sum  not  only  quite  sufl^cient  to 
Imve  removed  the  poverty  of  all  the  poor  livings  in  the  kingdom,*  but  to  have 
established  schools  in  every  parish  of  England,  and  to  have  left  a  large  sur- 
plus for  any  other  useful  purposes. 

In  the  course  of  these  augmentations,  no  security  has  bceen  taken  against 
non-residence  or  plurality.  The  Governors  go  on,  therefore*,  increasing  the 
incomes  of  two  small  livings,  in  order  to  make  eatch  of  them  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  resident  clergyman,  while  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  augmen- 
tation, one  incumbent  may  hold  them  together — ^reside  on  neither— and 
allow  only  k  small  part  of  the  accumulated  income  to  a  curate,  who  psr^ 
forms  the  duties  of  both!  Those  who  complain  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Clergy  pretend  to  suppose  that  no  security  for  residence  is  necessary ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  nnall  livings  are  raised  high  enough,  non-residence 
will  disappear  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  instance,  Dr.  Cove  says,  "  All 
her  sons"  (the  Church  of  England's  sons)  ''  employed  in  her  offices,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  ever  intent  upon  their  appropriate  duties,  and  would 
be  still  more  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  were  each  of  them 
possessed  of  nmore enlarged  and  comfbrtahle  independence ^  and  furnished 
with  more  suitable  places  of  abode."  This,  unfortunately  for  the  Doctor, 
is  an  assertion  more  capable  of  being  brought  to  the  test  than  the  "unre- 
corded revelation  "  to  Adam  in  favour  of  tithes.  We  have  returns  of  smali 
livings,  and  we  have  returns  of  non-residence.    In  the  diocese  of  Rochester, 

*  In  1809. 
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there  aiecmly  six  liTings  under  150/.  a  year ;  and  of  (hose  six^  not  one  h 
returned  under  110/.  Of  the  107  benefices  relumed  in  that  diocese,  there 
were  in  1809  but  50  with  resident  incumbents — ^less  that  half  the  livings. 
In  the  diocese  of  Gbester,  where  the  livings  under  150/.  a  year  are  nume- 
rous, 377  out  of  592  being  of  that  description,  a  considerable  larger  propor- 
tion o(  the  benefices  have  resident  incumbents  than  in  Rochester  :  there  are 
327  residents.  In  the  other  dioceses,  the  number  of  poor  livings  bean  no 
regular  proportion  to  that  of  non-residents.  The  fact  is^  that  under  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  there  are  so  many  grounds  of 
exemption  or  of  licence  for  non-residence,  the  only  persons  who  may  be 
expected  to  reside  are  those  whose  narrow  incomes  make  their  residence  in 
their  own  parsonages  a  matter  of  necessity  or  convenience.  But  as  two  or 
three  small  livings  may  be  held  by  the  same  person,  the  incumbents  of 
them  may,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  appear  as  negligent  as  their  richer 
br^ren. 

The  history  of  the  evasion  of  the  payment  of  first  fruits  by  the  clergy 
in  Ireland  is  striking  in  point  of  audacity,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  Church  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  enormous  incomes  of  the 
Irish  bishopricks  are  pretty  well  known,  and  have  been  brought  into  general 
notice  of  late  years ;  but  it  is  not  so  distinctly  known  what  duties  these  func- 
fjonarieshave  to  perform.  Mr.  Campbell  says,  '*  the  power,  the  influence, 
and  the  wealth,  of  some  of  the  bishops  may  be  great ;  but  from  my  heart,  I 
believe,  that  these  are  dearly  bought,  not  only  by  the  anmeiy,  but  the  ac^ 
iual  labours  both  of  body  and  iiiti»/,  which  arises  from  their  official  duties." 
^olo  Episeopari,  is  a  phrase  easily  to  be  ^accounted  for  by  this  appalling 
picture;  but  we  suspect,  from  a  few  notorious  facts,  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
imagination  has  exaggerated  the  horrors  of  a  bishoprick,  and  that  a  bishop 
even  in  England  is  not  so  broken  down  with  hard  work  as  the  rector  of 
Wallasey  supposes.  The  bishop  of  St.  David's,  for  instance,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  labours  of  body  and  mind  attached  to  his  bishoprick,  is  able  to 
undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  a  prebendary  of  Durham.  The  present 
bishop  of  LandalT  adds  to  his  episcopal  duties  those  of  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  late  bishop  of  L'incoln  (Tomline)  did  the  same,  and  Lincoln  is  the 
largest  diocese  in  England.  The  late  bishop  of  Bristol  (Mansell),  besides 
holding  a  living  or  two,  was  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
generally  resided.  In  fact,  whatever  offices  can  be  held  with  bishopricke 
are  hekl  with  them ;  and  as  it  would  not  be  polite,  nor,  we  believe,  just, 
to  suppose  these  Right  Reverend  Pluralists  neglect  the  duties  of  any  of  their 
offices,  we  must  conclude,  that  a  bishoprick  alone  must  be  a  very  support- 
able burden.  We  mean  a  bishoprick  in  England.  Now,  the  duties  of  a 
bishop,  who  is  the  general  superinlendant  of  the  clergy  and  church-people 
in  bis  diocese,  must  have  some  reference  to  the  number  of  these  two  classes. 
In  England,  the  number  of  benefices  within  the  different  dioceses  are  va- 
rious, from  1319  in  Lincoln,  to  107  in  Rochester,  averaging  about  A20  pa- 
rishes to  a  bishoprick.  The  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  very  different 
in  the  proportions  of  the  higher  and  lower  parts,  and  resembles,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  in  the  same  country,  which 
contained  sixteen  lieutenant-colonels,  two  drummers,  and  a  private.  The 
following  is  a  Table  of  Bishops,  Parishes,  and  Clergy. 
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remotal  of  popalar  discontento ;  and  the  forlorn  elector,  who  looks  at  h\^ 
twelve  children,  and  would  like  to  have  all  that  is  going  to  himself.  With 
these  exceptiotis,  this  is  the  case  of  every  man  who  wishes  Scotland  to  be 
respectable,  and  public  affairs  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  people's  reason. 

We  must  warn  our  countrymen,  however,  not  to  stir  this  question  at  all, 
unless  they  be  resolutely  determined  to  persevere  in  their  exertions  for  its 
accomplishment.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  a  claim  of  this  kind  as  a  short- 
Jived  ebullition.  It  is  the  best  evidence  that  those  who  urge  it  think  it 
groundless  or  unimportant.  The  excitement  of  a  few  piublic  meetings,  and 
a  few  petitions,  is  soon  over,  and  soon  forgotten.  They  are  powerful  engines ; 
but  they  require  management.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  without  concert ; 
—without  die  press ; — ^without  moderation  ; — and,  above  all,  without  per- 
severance. It  is  only  by  repeated  movements,  that  deep  impresaons  are 
produced  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  by  a  single  blow,  however  judi- 
ciously aimed  or  successfully  struck, — but  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
assault  Those  who  undertake  a  public  cause,  ought  to  remember,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it  took  above  a  hundred  years  to  convince  the 
most  intelligent  nation  upon  earth,  that  religious  persecution  could  never 
benefit  the  persecutor;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  slave-trade,  thirty  years 
were  spent  in  discussion,  before  a  senate  of  enlightened  Christians  could  be 
induced  to  act  on  the  conviction,  that  man-stealing,  torture,  and  murder 
could  never  be  lawful  or  expedient.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  reflect  before 
thev  begin.  They  ought  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of  determination  worthy 
of  the  object;  and  to  go  on,  if  they  move  at  all,  under  the  conviction,  that 
to  let  their  cause  rest  is  only  apathy,  but  that  to  let  it  be  lost  from  inertness 
is  treason.  If  the  people  of  Scotland  be  true  to  themselves,  the  result  is  cer- 
tain. Whether  the  triumph  be  witnessed  in  our  day,  or  not,  is  a  different 
and  inferior  question.  By  energy  and  union  it  certainly  might.  Far 
greater  and  far  more  hopeless  measures  have,  after  it  has  been  made  plain 
lliat  they  were  never  to  be  abandoned,  succeeded  in  a  moment,  and  even 
>vhen  the  expectations  of  their  friends  were  lowest.  The  result  does  not  de- 
])end  on  the  enemies,  but  on  the  friends,  of  the  measure.  If  the  excluded 
be  firm  and  wise,  they  have  no  enemies  to  fear.* 

*  In  Vol.  XXX.  p.  603.,  there  ii  an  article  on  the  Scotch  Burgh  Sjstem.  Of  the  other  Eiiays 
on  PariiameDlaiy  Reform,  I  hare  lelected  those  which  are  likely  to  be  deemed  moet  interesting  at 
the  present  crisis.  It  must  be  admitted^  that  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew  has  not  maintained  the  same 
bold,  consistent,  and  uncompromising  tone  on  the  great  question  which  now  agitates  tbe  natibn, 
tliat  gave  sach  value  and  popularitj  to  its  eObrts  .ia  defence  of  many  other  measures  of  constK 
tutionat  im|)rovement  Its  policy  on  this  rital  subject  was  always  too  cautioue  and  vaciDatiBc,  and 
the  improvements  which  it  recommended  in  the  representatiye  system  were  not  sufficiently  Jbroad 
and  com]}reheasive  to  remove  those  glariae  abuses,  from  which  so  frightful  an  aooumukuion  of 
evils  has  sprung.  Under  its  present  admimble  management,  the  Edinburgh  Review  baa  srtreng^* 
fued  ifs  tone,  and  advocated  those  sentiments,  in  reference  to  the  Reform  BUI  of  the  present  alir 
nistry ,  which  are  in  aooordaace  with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Aee  Vol.  x.  p. 
407.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  »7,  Vol.  xvi.  p.«04.  Vol.  xvii.  p.  853.  Vol.  »x.p.Br.  VoL  xxvi.  p. 
367.    Vol.  xsvli.  p.  381.    Vol.  xxvui.  p.  126.    Vol.  Hil  pp.  ©3-478. 
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ON  THE  PRODIGALITY  AND  CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  IRISH  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS.  * 

We  should  think  it  strange  to  hear  it,  argued,  that,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  Secretary  of  State's  office,  or  a  Revenue  Board,  its  establishment 
should  be  suffered  to.continue  in  whatever  state  of  confusion  time  or  neglect 
might  have  thrown  it ;  that  though  one  half  the  clerks  should  be  too  poor 
to  be  enabled  to  attend  to  their  duties^  and  the  other  half  so  overpaid  as  to 
be  tempted  to  neglect  them, — though  some  of  them  had  no  desks  to  write 
00,  and  others  desks  which  they  never  occupied, — though  one  half  the 
business  was  ill  done,  and  the  other  not  done  at  all, — still  our  great  anxiety 
for  the  duties  that  were  neglected  should  not  tempt  as  to  mend  the  matter, 
but  to  compel  us  to  let  it  alone,  or  to  heap  money  upon  the  functionaries, 
under  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  misapplied. 

The  course  which  has  been  actually  pursued  towards  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  modern  times,  has  not  been  very  unlike  this 
hypothetical  absurdity.  They  have  been  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech; their  cry  has  been,  Oive!  give!  The  Legislature,  acting  upon 
this  supposition,  that  money,  no  matter  how  unskilfully  applied,  would  secure 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  office,  has  shown  singular  alacrity  in 
complying  with  this  demand.  A  brief  history  of  the  application  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  subsequently  of  Parliamentary  grants 
to  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  will  show  as  much  rapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  and  as  wasteful  an  expenditure  of  the  property 
of  the  people  on  the  Church,  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  darkest  times  of 
Romish  superstition. 

It  is  welt  known  that  by  the  statute  26  Henry  YIII.  chap.  3.,  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  of  spiritual  preferments  (which  had  formerly  been*  paid 
to  the  Pope,  or  some  other  spiritual  persons]  were  given  to  the  King. 
The  First  Fruits  were  the  revenues  and  profits  for  one  year  of  every 
such  preferment,  and  were  to  be  satisfied  or  compounded  for  on  good 
security  by  each  incumbent,  "  before  any  actual  or  real  possession,  or 
meddling  with  the  profits  "  of  a  benefice.  The  Tenths  were  a  yearly  rent 
of  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  revenues  and  emoluments  of  all  preferments,  to  be 
paid  by  each  incumbent  at  Christmas.  These  revenues  were,  as  the  statute 
phrases  it,  "  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial  Crown  jfor  ever."  By  the 
same  statute,'  a  provision  was  made  for  a  commission  to  be  issued  by  ''  the 
King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,y9'Of»  time  to  time,  to  search  for 
the  juet  and  true  value  of  the  said  first  fruits  and  profits ;"  isnd  similar 
means  were  provided  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  tenths.    In  consequence 

*  1.  Remarks  an  the  Comanption  of  Pablic  Wealth  by  the  Cler^  of  ererj  Christian  Nation. 
Md  narticolarij  hj  the  fislablished  Church  in  Bogland  and  Wales,  and  in  Irelaiid;  with  a  Plan 
li>r  aKcring  its  ReveniieSy  &c.  &c.  3.  The  Rights  of  the  English  Clem  asserted,  and  the  proba- 
ble Amount  of  their  lacomes  estimated,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  **Remarfcs  on  the  Contaai)*- 
taoa  «f  Pkiblae  Wealth,**  Sec.  By  Augostus  Campbell,  A.  M.  Rector  of  WaOasey,  in  the  County 
cT  CiMsler.- Vol  xxxriii.  p.  146.    February,  1833. 
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emption  from  the  tax,  io  spite  of  (he  positive  law.  Od  acooimt  of  the  non- 
payment in  the  900  parishes,  and  the  small  payments  in  the  rest,  under  the 
antiquated  valuation  the  First  Fruits  Fund,  which  should  be  the  whole  first 
year's  income  of  every  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  Ireland,  produces,  on  the 
average,  less  than  500/.  a  year.^ 

In  1808,  Sir  John  Newport,  who  has  laboured  for  the  good  of  his  native 
country  with  a  degree  of  diligence  and  discretion  as  well  as  zeal  not  com- 
mon in  Irish  statesmen,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  and  complete  valuation,  which  even  with 
the  exception^  that  he  proposed  to  make  in  favour  of  the  small  livings,  would 
have  produced  between  20,000/.  and  80,000/.  a  year.    This  moUon  was 
rejected,  on  the  ground  of  the  hardship  of  such  a  tax  as  the  First  Fruits. 
How,  or  upon  whom,  the  hardship  was  to  operate,  neither  our  own  in- 
quiries, nor  the  imperfect  notices  left  us  of  the  debate,  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive.   We  need  scarcely  say.  that  this  new  valuation  of  the  first  fruits 
would  not  affect  any  one  actually  in  possession  of  a  living;  and  we  fihould 
certainly  object  to  the  measure,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  clause  con^- 
pelling  a  clergyman  to  accept  a  living  whether  he  would  or  no.     But  as  we 
apprehend  Sir  John  Newport  had  not  compw/wry  induction  in  view,  the 
hardship  must  consist  in  this,— that  a  clergyman  taking  a  living,  however 
much  he  received  beyond  his  deserts,  would  get  less  than  he  desired !    In 
consequence  of  the  trifling  amount  of  the  present  fund,  various  sums,  from 
10,000/.  to  50,000/.  have  beeen  yeariy  voted  in  aid  of  it;  and  notmuchshort 
of  half  a  million  has  been  bestowed  in  this  way  since  the  Union.    This 
perhaps  i§  the  most  wanton  of  all  the  misapplications  of  public  money  during 
•an  unexampled  course  of  profligate  expenditure.    In  Ireland,  the  Chardi, 
in  the  aggregate,   was.overgorged  with  wealth;  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  making  its  fiches  contribute  to  the  necessities  of 
its  poorer  members,  without  injustice  to  individuals.    According  to  Dr. 
Beaufort,  out  of  %Uh  parishes,  which  make  up  the  parochial  unions  of  21 
dioceses,  293  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  1391  ofthe  Bishops,  21  of  the 
University,  367  of  private  persons,  95  are  impropriate  and  without  churches 
or  incumbents.    Thus,  168A  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  of  nominees 
of  the  Crown.    In  respect,  therefore,  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  pa- 
rochial benefices  of  Ireland,  besides  all  the  dignities,  there  could  not  be  the 
least  pretence  that  '*  property"  would  be  encroached  on,  or  valid  rights  in- 
fringed, by  the  sequestration  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  incomes,  on  the  first 
vacancies.    Let  us  take,  then,  the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  the  ideal  body,  the 
Church,  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  property  which  the  clergy  enjoy, 
we  must  at  least  admit  that  this  property  may  be  laid  out/or  the  benefit  of 
the  Church.    The  most  extravagant  advocate  of  the  vested  rights  of  a  fic- 
titious entity  can  hardly  go  the.  length  of  asserting  that  the  Legblalore 
should  not  have  the  power  of  directing  the  income  of  a  corporation  lo  be 
expended  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  end  for  which  that  corpo- 
ration was  originally  established.    If,  therefore,  the  building  of  churches, 
and  the  purchasing  of  glebes,  were  the  most  urgent  of  the  wants  d"  the  C  hurch . 
it  would  have  been,  according  to  any  mode  of  considering  church  property, 
not  only  a  justifiable,  but  the  only  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  incomes 
of  the  useless  bishopricks  and  overpaid  livings,  to  apply  them  to  the  relief  of 
these  necessities.    But  in  the  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Irish  Church, 

'    •  TheVodacc  in  fen  years,  from  1801  to  1910  incluMW.  waa  4M2/.  lOt.  ^d.    We  hare  not 
•MD  tbe  subsequent  refoma.    Mr.  Hume  alates  (hem  at  SOOOf.  in  ten  yean: 
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we  have  the  monstroos  spectacle  of  a  corporation  not  only  olaiming  inyiola- 
bilily  for  the  riches  which  destroy  its  health  and  threaten  its  existence,  but 
fbecaiise  those  riches  are  distributed  with  preposterous  inequality)  extorting 
from  an  oYertaxed  people  more  money  to  supply  the  local  deficieneies  ofthat 
which  is  so  excessive  as  a  whole.  When  we  think,  that,  in  some  years,  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  hearth-tax,  or  one-third  of  the  net  pro- 
duce of  the  pestiferous  window-tax,  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  enormous  fonds 
of  the  Church, — ^when  we  reflect  that  this  was  done  in  a  country  which  tithes, 
and  taxes,  and  local  assessments  were  keeping  in  a  constant  state  of  confu- 
sion and  blood, — we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  audacity  which  could  advocate, 
and  the  folly  which  could  submit  to,  the  extortion  of  this  additional  portion 
of  the  publie  property,  for  the  use  of  an  establishment  of  which  the  wealth 
has  always  been  the  weakness. 

There  is  one  quality  without  which  this  imposition  upon  the  nation  could 
never  have  been  successfully  carrried  on,  a  quality  with  which  *'  the  Church, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,''  seems  bountifully  endowed — ^we  mean  cool  and 
intrepid  asurance  both  of  assertion  and  demand.  In  the  case  of  no  other 
service  to  which  public  money  is  applied,  would  a  demand  be  made  upon 
the  people  for  increased  supplies,  without  an  attempt  at  least  to  show  that 
the  snm-total  of  money  expended  is  insufficient  to  procure  the  services  re- 
quired :  quite  otherwise  in  the  Church.  In  the  Irish  diocesan  returns  of 
1807  and  1819,  we  have  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
y  the  Church"  appeals  to  the  nation  for  pccuniwy  help,  at  the  moment  that 
it  affords  evidence  of  its  own  superfluous  opulence.  We  have  before  men- 
tioned the  condition  of  the  benefices  in  the  diocese  of  Derry  as  to  glebe  land, 
which,  according  to  the  average'  rent  of  land  in  that  district,  18a.  per  acm 
(according  to  Hr.  Wakefield  and  others),  would  give  an  income  of  300/.  a 
year  for  each  clergyman,  besides  all  the  tithes.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  has  lands,  wbidi,  if  they  were  out  of  lease,  would,  it  is  esti- 
mated, produce  120,000/.  a  year.  In  1807,  the  head  of  this  diocese,  in 
wliidi  Che  Church  property,  over  and  above  the  tenth  part  of  the  gross 
prodoce  of  the  land,  must  be  worth  not  much  short  of  three  millUms,  had  to 
answer  the  circular  query,—"  By  what  mode  may  the  condition  of  such- 
livings,  as  are  of  a  value  too  small  to  afibrd  to  resident  incumbents  the  means 
of  comfort,  be  improved?"  In  answer,  the  Bishop,  after  mentioning  the 
inadequacy  of  the  First  Fruits  Fund  (we  have  shown  how  that  has  hap- 
pened)^ says,''  There  is  at  present  no  other  mode  of  improving  such  living ; 
but  the  funds  may  be  increased  by  the  bounty  of  the  Kingpin  Parliament." 
For  the  building  and  repair  of  churches,  he  says,  "  Vestries  should  beem«- 
powered  to  lay  on  large  sums,  payable  in  galee;**  to  lay  on  large^  snms, 

SayaUe,  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  laity.  It  pever  once  occurred  to  ^is 
idiop^  that  any  part  of  the  profits  of  the  overgrown  benefices,  which  he 
etramerated,  should,  as  they  became  vacant,  be  applied  to  these  purposes; 
nor  does  it  occur  to  any  one  of  the  twenty-two  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in 
Ireland.  "  The  bounty  of  the  King  in  Parliament,"  and  "  gales,"— a 
demand  upon  the  treasury  of  the  state,  then  engaged  in  an  expensive  war, 
—or  a  heavy  and  unequal  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts, — 
to  Ihese,  or  any  other  modes  of  getting  the  money,  except  tlje  obvious  and 
proper  one,  the  Bishops  have  no  objection. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  Ireland  is  covered  with  rich  livings. 
Indeed,  in  some  places,  the  livings  are  so  lamentably  poor,  that  (as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  returns  with  the  modesty  characteristic  of  the  Church)  the 
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inoomeBare  **  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  flie  salary  of  the  curates ;"  the  in— 
cumbents  themselYcs,  who  are  non-resident,  being  reduced  to  the  sad  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  verr  little  for  doing  nothing.  In  one  case,  for  example, 
the  living  of  the  nnitea  parishes  of  Dongore  and  Kilbride  is  returned  as  a 
<<  preferment  extremely  small — 150/.  a  year  nearly;*'  but  we  are  relieved 
from  our  distress,  by  looking  into  another  column,  and  finding  that  a  resident 
curate  does  the  duty  for  half  the  money,  the  incumbent  being  non-resident. 
Indeed^  in  the  more  lamentable  returns  of  1807,  we  always  found  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  curates  eifepping  in  to  the  aid  of  the  misery  of  the  in- 
cumbents. In  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  according  to  these  returns,  the 
pariah  of  Dromdedy  was  worth  but  201.  a  year.  The  incumbent,  however, 
was  not  resident,  and  induced  a  deputy  to  perform  the  duty  for  thirty 
shillings  I  a  bargain,  however,  which  was,  in  reality,  less  hard  than  might 
be  supposed,  as  we  find  there  was  no  church  in  the  district.  The  test  of 
tlie  adequacy  of  the  income  of  a  living  seems  to  be,  that  it  affords  comfort 
to  the  incumbent — after  paying  the  salary  of  a  curate. 

In  Ireland,  there  is  the  same  beautiful  diversity  as  to  the  extent  and  po- 
pulousness  of  livings  as  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  country  Kvings  vary 
from  200  acres  to  AO^OOO  acres  in  extent.  In  many  parishes  there  are  no 
churches,  though,  en  attendant  the  tithes  are  not  the  less  diligently  col- 
lected. In  thebishoprick  of  Waterfordand  Lisroore,  on  52  parochial  be- 
nefices, there  are  but  38 ;  and  in  Limerick,  with  105  benefices,  but  69 
diurches.  In  a  word,  the  Irish  Establishment,  in  its  present  condition, 
seems  calculated  to  answer  no  end  but  to  make  the  Church  of  England  ap- 
pear excellent  in  the  com])arison ;  a  k-esoft  which  it  would  seem  a  priori  io 
require  some  ingenuity  to  bring  about. 

The  question,  whether  this  Establishment  should  or  should  not  be  re- 
formed, is  one  on  which  every  man  whose  opinion  carries  with  it  the  least 
influence  should  make  up  his  mind ;  and  as  to  the  answer  to  it,  we,  who 
see  constantly  before  us  the  effects  of  a  Church  Bstablishment  constructed 
on  rational  principles,  can  feel  no  sort  of  doubt.  If  it  be  merely  intended 
by  the  Irish  Establishment  to  show  how  rich  and  flourishing  the  few  may 
be  where  the  many  are  wasting  in  misery  and  ignorance, — if  it  be  intended 
to  show,  that  850  men  may  be  happy  and  idle,  while  millions  are  labouring 
for  subisistence  in  vain, — the  policy  pursued  towards  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  rational  and  consistent.  If  the  object  be  to  attach  the  Irisii  people  to 
the  Protestant  creed,  the  idea  of  stationing  among  a  savage  peasantry  a 
number  of  beneficed  dergymeii,  whose  wealth  supplies  them  with  every 
temptation  to  desert  their  duty,  and  of  making  them  raise  their  incomes  by 
k  tax  which  involves  them  in  perpetual  strife  with  that  peasantry,  is  per- 
feeliy  grotesque  in  absurdity.  Whatever  may  be  the  supposed  effocts  of  a 
ridhly-«ndowed  Church  in  maintainmg  a  particular  creed,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  the  madnde  for  the  conversion  of  a  people.  In  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land there  are  church  of  Ireland  clergymen  in  rich  livings,  with  absolutely 
no  Protestant  parishioners.  This  state  of  things,  though  very  deplorable 
for  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity,  is  the  best  that  can  be  imagined 
for  the  Clergymen.  So  long  as  his  parish  continues  free  of  Prot^tanlism, 
he  is  free  from  all  the  conditions  of  service  which  are  in  other  cases  attaiSied 
to  the  property  of  the  Church.  He  must  hate  a  convert,  as  a  Justice  of 
Peace  hates  a  poacher.  The  way  to  insult  him  must  be  to  enter  his  church. 
Mr.  Reid,  in  his  recently  published  Travels  in  Ireland,  relates  a  story  of  a 
moral  torture  practised  by  a  Catholic  farmer  on  a  beneficed  clergyman,  by 
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regular  aftendance  at  a  chinroh,  ^ere,but  for  the  presence  of  this  unwelcomo 
risitor,  there  would  setdomhate  been  a  congregation.  The  neophyte  soon 
iMrooght  Ihe  pastor  to  terms,  and  obtained  a  reduction  of  his  tithes  as  the 
price«of  his  relapse  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  larger  tiie  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  are,  the  less  important 
the  Toluntary  contrtbuCions  of  their  paiishioners,  the  more  unmixed  will 
their  motiYe  be  to  keep  the  Protestant  religion  out  of  their  parishes. 

WheD  we  see  the  quantity  of  evil  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  the  levying  of 
titbe» — ^when  we  see  the  good  prevented,  in  a  hundred  ways,  for  the  want 
of  that  wealth  which  is  mischievously  lavished  on  the  clergy, — ^we  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  reform  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  not  take  place. 
A  reform  of  that  Church  is,  from  the  large  proportion  of  its  patronage  iu 
(he  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  the  nominees  of  the  Crown,  as  easy  as  it  is 
desirable.  We  Presbyterians  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  will  be  any  one 
found  liold  enough  to  affirm,  that  a  bench  of  twenty-two  bishops,  to  super- 
inteod  860  resident  incumbents,  and  to  watch  over  A  or  500,000  Protestants 
of  the  Establishment,  is  either  usettil  or  ornamental.  According  to  the 
estimates  ol  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  property  of  $iAf  of  these  bishops,^  when  out 
of  lease,  would  produce  580,000/.  a  year, — a  sum  which  would  give  an 
income  of  650/.  a  year  for  each  of  the  resident  incumbents  of  Ireland ;  or, 
which  would  be  quite  as  well,  an  income  of  500/.  for  each  of  the  clergy,  and 
a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.  AH 
this  could  be  done,  and  the  tithes,  as  far  as  they  are  paid  to  the  clergy, 
could  be  rapidly  abolished  by  the  mere  sequestration  of  six  bishopricks  as 
they  became  vacant,  without  injury  to  the  feelings  or  violation  of  the  rights 
of  any  man.  The  details  by  which  it  would  be  necessary  that  such  a  plan 
should  be  filled  up  are  very  simple  and  obvious.  When  this  reform  should 
bo  accomplished  (here  might  still  remain  sixteen  bishops  to  superintend  a 
smaller  number  of  Protestant  clergy,  and  a  smaller  number  oT  Protestant 
laity,  liian  one  bishop  is  very  easily  able  to  su))erintend  in  England.  We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  8hould  be  allowed  to  remain ;  but  as  our 
purpose  IS  lo  do  good,  we  would  show,  in  passing,  that  even  after  an  in-r 
calculable  benefit  had  been  conferred  on  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  establish- 
rocot  might  still  remain  extravagantly  large,  and  form  a  very  pretty  fund 
for  the  purposes  of  Parliamentary  influence, — the  real  purposes  for  which 
it  is  suffered  to  exist. 

As  to  the  Church  of  England,  an  inquiry  into  its  actual  condition  must 
appear  equally  desirable  to  those  who  do,  and  to  those  who  do  not,  think 
highly  of  its  efficiency  and  utility.  The  smallness  of  the  incomes  of  many 
of  its  living  is  not  complained  of  so  loudly  by  any  persons  as  by  its  most 
zealous  friends.  Now,  if  this  clamour  be  meant  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
pretext  for  the  maintenance  of  the  extravagant  parts  of  the  Establishment,  by 
makii^  the  members  of  it  who  are  made  inefficient  through  poverty,  a 
seC-off  against  those  who  are  made  inefficient  through  opulence,  the 
eeoeral  means  of  remedying  the  evil  are  obvious,  and  nothing  but  an  inquiry 
is  required  lo  develop  the  details.  The  Table  which  we  referred  to  above 
as  the  cause  of  the  mistake  of  the  author  of  the  **  Remarks,''  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  places  of  wor^ip  in  England,  shows  that,  in  1812,  the  1881  pa- 
rishes, lo  which  it  referred,  contained  A,937,781  people,  so  that  each  of 
tliOM  parities  had  2650  inhabitants  on  the  average.    The  8812  remaining 

*  Ansagh,  Dertj,  Kilmore,  Clogher,  Watcrford,  Cloyne* 
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parishes  contained  5,56A,7i8  inhabitanig,  or  about  630  people  each,  as  the 
ayerage.  In  1809  there  were  3998  liviogs  under  150/.  a  year;  and  there 
were  also  in  the  same  year,  out  of  11 ,19A  liyings  from  which  returns  m&re 
made,  7358  cases  of  non-residence.  Though  we  have  shown,  by  the  con^ 
parison  of  the  state  of  different  dioceses,  that  the  smallness  of  the  livings  is 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  non-residence,  it  is  at  least  one  of 
the  pretexts  for  it.  The  consolidation  of  small  parishes,  where  circum- 
stances admit  of  it,  would  at  once  remove  this  pretext,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  small  livings;  and  the  sequestration  of  some  of  the 
superfluous  dignities  of  the  Church,  or  the  levying  of  first  fruits  and  tenths, 
according  to  their  read  value,  upon  the  overpaid  perferments  which  might 
hereafter  become  vacant,  would  speedily  raise  the  inoqpnesof  the  remainder. 
The  different  distribution  of  the  Church  patronage, — ^the  property  ofad- 
vowsons,  to  which  we  always  sijq^pose  attention  to  be  p^id,  renders  a  gene- 
ral reform  in  England  a  less  easy  and  straightforward  work  than  in  Ireland. 
According  to  Bishop  Watson's  computation,  in  his  Charge,  1809,  seven 
tenths  of  the  patronage  of  parochial  livings  were  in  the  hands  of  lay  indi- 
viduals or  lay  corporations ;  three  tenths  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Grown, 
of  ecclesiastical  aorporations  (chiefly  composed  of  nominees  of  the  Crown], 
and  of  the  Universities;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poor  livings  are  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals.  These  circumstances,  however,  though  somewhat 
untoward,  oppose  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  reform.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  patrons  to  submit  to  a  consolidation  of  poof  livings,^making  arrange- 
ments for  alternate  presentations ;  because,  as  a  mere  matter  of  merchan- 
dize, two  livings  of  this  description  would  be  worth  considerably  more  io 
their  united  than  in  their  divided  state. 

Whatever  other  steps  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  its  condition  is  imperatively  called  for. 
It  is  called  for,  if  it  needs  reform,  to  show  the  degree  in  which  reformation 
is  needed,  and  (he  way  in  which  it  may  be  effected.  It  is  called  for,  if  it 
needs  no  reform,  to  show  that  the  imputations  on  it  are  unfounded.  It  is 
needed,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  waste  of  the  public  money,  of  which 
^we  had  such  gross  instances,  when,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  drain  on  our 
resources,  100,000/.  was  granted  yearly  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  liv- 
ings, in  utter  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  already  available 
for  that  purpose  had  been  mismanaged.  It  can  only  be  resisted  by  those 
who,  conscious  of  the  grossness  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  profit,  think 
the  Church  alone  cannot  bear  that  exposure  to  the  light,  to  which  everj*other 
institution  in  (he  country  is  happily  subjected. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  THOROUGH  REFORM  IN  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

• 
We  have  been  suspected,  we  know,  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  Cbmrch  of 
England.  But  we  are  not — at  least  on  the  present  occasion.  The  causes 
which  led  to  her  great  Reformation,  wo  think,  indeed,  should  still  reform 
her  more ;  and,  with  the  fullest  sense  of  the  general  soundness  of  her  doc- 
trines, and  the  benefits  which  her  establishment  has  conferred  on  the  oom- 

*  Letters  on  tb«  Chifroh.    Bjr  an  Bpiscopalian.^-Vol.  diT.  ^  490.    September,  1896. 
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Donity,  it  is  impoMible  (o  look  back  to  the  history  of  that  Refoimatioo,  or 
round  to  the  spread  of  Sectarianism,  and  the  infiDite  changes  whi^  hare 
since  been  wrought  on  the  whole  frame  of  our  society,  without  feeling  that 
things  may  then  have  been  necessary  which  are  now  prejadicial«-and  that 
much  might  be  adopted  in  a  hurried  experiment,  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  retain  in  a  mature  institution. 

The  subject  is  familiar  enough  in  the  mouths  both  of  capable  and  inca- 
pable talkers  : — ^but  in  reality  it  is  little  in  their  thoughts;  nor  do  we  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  we  do  not  know  any  other,  of  nearly  equal  importance,  on 
which  the  public  mind  is  so  ill-informed,  or  to  which  it  has  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  direct  a  calm  and  scrutinizing  attention,  as  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established. 

There  are  some  persons  to  whom,  instead  of  an  objection,  it  would  be  a 
chief  motive  for  pressing  for  Emancipation  of  the  Church — that,  in  such  an 
emancipation,  the  alienation  of  the  Church  revenues  is  necessarily  involved. 
These  persons  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  reformed^ 
but  utterly  overthrown;  and  its  abuses  answer  their  purpose,  as  tending  to 
make  the  existing  system  unpopular.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  a 
resource  of  the  highest  value  that  so  large  a  mass  of  property  is  set  apart  by 
the  actual  laws  of  England  {or  the  promotion  of  the  physical  and  moral 
good  of  the  people,  by  means  so  well  calculated  to  effect  it.  We  would  call 
upon  Parliament  not  to  interfere  with  so  benevolent  an  object,  but  to  strive 
to  realize  it; — to  make  the  Church  in  practice  what  it  is  in  theory ; — to  be 
bold  and  decisive  in  reforming,  but,  above  all  things,  to  shrink  from  sub* 
verUng  the  institution  of  a  regularly-endowed  parochial  clergy.  It  is  no 
ordinary  national  benefit,  to  have  a  number  of  well-educated  men  dispersed 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  whose  especial  business  it  is  to  keep  up  and 
enforce  the  knowledge  of  those  most  exalted  truths  which  relate  to  the  du- 
ties of  man,  and  to  his  ultimate  destiny; — and  who,  besides,  have  a  sort  of 
genera]  commission  to  promote  the  good  of  those  among  whom  they  are 
settled,  in  every  possible  manner ; — to  relieve  sickness  and  poverty,  to  com- 
fort afilictioo,  to  counsel  ignorance,  to  compose  quarrels,  to  soften  all  vio- 
lent and  uncharitable  feelings,  and  to  reprove  and  discountenance  vice. 
This,  we  say,  is  the  theory  of  the  business  of  a  parochial  clergy.  That 
the  practice  fimouXA  always  come  up  to  it,  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  assert, 
or  to  expect :  but  such  is  the  innate  excellence  of  Christianity ,  that  even  now, 
amidst  all  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  Establishment,  its  salutary  effects 
are  clearly  felt;  and  in  those  numerous  parishes,  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  there  is  no  gentleman  resident,  the  benefits  of  securing  the 
residence  of  a  well-educated  man,  with  no  other  trade  but  that  of  doing 
good  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  neighbours,  are  almost  incalculable. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  one  natural  but  most  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  English  Poor-laws,  to  generate  harsh  and  unkindly  feelings 
between  the  labouring  classes  and  the  farmers,  by  whom,  in  agricultural 
parishes,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Poor-rates  is  paid.  In  many  places, 
therefore,  tfie  clergyman  stands,  as  it  were,  as  a  mediator  between  the  poor 
and  their  richer  neighbours.  Inclined  to  protect  and  relieve  the  one,  from 
the  beneficent  spirit  of  his  profession,  yet  enough  connected  with  the  other,' 
by  his  own  rank  in  society  and  habits  of  life,  as  to  be  unapt  to  encourage 
an  idle  and  profligate  pauperism. 

There  are  other  points,  too,  which  might  be  mentioned,  and  which  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  notice  oC  an  enlightened  statesman.    In  retired 
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pariiheg,  the  family  of  the  clergyman  is  often  a  little  centre  of  civilizatioR',. 
bom  which  ^eams  of  refinement  of  manners,  of  neatness.lof  taste,  as  well 
as  of  science  and  gcmeral  literature,  are  diffased  through  districts  into  which 
they  would  otherwise  never  penetrate.  And  be  it  observed,  that  these  are 
the  very  parts  of  the  country  which  nothing  but  an  endowed  parochiaf 
clergy  could  regularly  and  permanently  influence.  In  large  towns,  indeed, 
and  in  wealthy  and  populous  districts,  the  unpaid  zeal  of  individuals  might 
often  supply  the  place  of  a  minister  appointed  and  maintained  by  public 
authority.  But  in  remote  country  paries,  where  there  arQ  no  inhabitants 
but  farmers,  and  one  or  two  small  shopkeepers,  besides  the  population  of 
day-labourers,  it  would  most  commonly  be  impossible  to  find  an  individual 
willing  or  qualified  to  undertake  such  high  and  important  duties.  Such 
districts  would  at  the  best  receive  only  occasional  visitations  from  some  iti- 
nerant instructor, — ^who  certainly  could  ill  confer  aH  those  various  benefits, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  might  be  derived  from  a  resident  minister  of 
only  equal  zeal  and  capacity. 

These  are  the  objects  for  whidi  we  desire  to  retain  a  religious  Establish- 
ment ;  and  which  we  would  steadily  keep  In  view  as  our  best  guide  while 
reforming  the  actual  institutions  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  evidently 
most  desirable,  that^the  Church  should  t>e  completely  identified  with  the 
People;  that  it  should  not  only  be  uncomipt,  but  should  be  generaDy  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so ;  that  while  its  terms  of  Communion  were  made  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  so  as  to  include  conscientious  members  of  almost 
every  denomination  of  Christians,  it  should  be  most  uncompromising  in  (tie 
standard  of  moral  excellence  to  which  it  required  its  ministers  to  conform ; 
and  should  watch  over  their  previous  education,  as  well  as  their  subsequent 
course  of  life,  with  the  most  zealous  care.  The  reforms  which  we  desire 
would  remove  the  evils  without  involving  tiie  total  destruction  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Briefly,  then,  but  not  heedlessly,  we  proceed  to  notice  some 
points  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  English  Church,  which  our  very 
remoteness  from  its  sphere  of  action  has  enabled  us  perhaps  to  observe  more 
calmly  and  to  judge  more  impartially. 

I.    The  Church  of  England  is  unpopular.     It  is  connected  with  the 

Crown  and  the  Aristocracy ;  but  il  is  not  regarded  with  aOection  by  the 

mass  of  the  people ; — and  this  circumstance  greatly  lessens  its  utility,  and 

has  powerfully  contributed  to  multiply  the  number  of  Dissenters.    To  this 

day  ft  feels  the  effects  of  the  peculiar  conjuncture  at  which  it  was  esta- 

'  blished.    It  was  the  child  of  the  Civil  Government,  when  that  Government 

was  a  Despotism ;  and  it  learnt  to  echo  the  language  and  to  copy  the  arbi- 

b^ry  proceedings  of  its  patrons,  till  it  shared  wKh  them  the  indignation  of 

the  people,  and  fell  with  them  in  one  common  overthrow.    Thus  (he 

Church  has  never  thoroughly  harmonized  with  the  popular  part  of  our 

Constitution;  and  we  have  been  often  amused,  by  ot^rving  tiie  soreness 

with  which  some  English  clergymen  still  speak  of  (he  House  of  Commons 

and  its  Committees — as  if  the  terrors  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  still 

haunting  their  memories.     This  notorious  spirit  of  Toryism  would  of  ilsdf 

tend  to  alienate  the  aflections  of  the  people  from  the  clergy  as  a  body ;  but 

other  causes  have  combined  to  aggravate  the  mischief.     The  syst^  of 

Church  patronage,  for  instance,  while  it  makes  many  of  the  clergy  directly 

dependent  upon  the  rich  and  the  great,  makes  all  of  them  independent  of 

popular  favour ;  and  their  course  of  life  keeps  them  sdtaewhat  remote  from 

the  contact  of  public  opinion.    Again,  tt^  rank  which  the  Englisdi  clergy 
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liold  in  aoeiety  is  often  pi^Qdicial  to  thek  iofluence  with  the  peor.  fiirOi, 
habit,  and  education  have  identified  thom  with  the  higher  orders ;  they  share 
their  feelings*  and  enjoy  their  pleasures;  and  they  sometimes  are  ignorant, 
from  mere  inexperience,  of  the  language  and  manner  which  are  most  in- 
leJligitrfe  to  the  common  people,  and  most  readily  find  the  way  to  their 
hearto.  Hence  has  arisen  the  peculiar  unpopularity  of  their  style  and 
manow  of  preaching.  It  trembles  to  offend  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  critical 
judgment: — ^it  is  generally,  therefore,  free  from  gross  extravagances,  but 
is,  beyeod  all  other  pitching,  tame  and  unimpressive  to  uneducated 
minds.  The  same  character  prevails  ip  their  writings  ;*^heir  Tracts,  in- 
tended tor  circulation  amount  the  poor,  are  mostly  stiff,  and  have  about 
Ibem  an  air  of  lecturing  and  prosing,  like  that  of  a  condescending  superior, 
addressing  readers  almost  of  a  different  species  from  himself. 

Other  causes  have  their  weight  with  the  middling  classes  of  society  in 
indisposing  them  to  the  existing  establishnient.  The  great  incomes  and  the 
pluralities  enjoyed  by  the  higher  clergy  cannot  but  appear  excessive ;  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  places  of  worship,  and  ministers  of  the  Established 
Churdi,  to  meet  the  increased  population  of  the  country  in  large  towns  and 
in  manufacturing  districts,  ai^ues  something  deficient  in  its  actual  constitu- 
tioo :  and  whecever  the  blame  9ugbt  most  to  fall,  the  general  impression  is 
unfavourable  to  the  Church,  from  the  feeling,  that  while  it  absorbs  a  large 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  it  does  not  sufficiently  perform  its  work. 
ITie  old  laws  against  Conventicles,  and  the  inflexible  strictness  with  which 
the  service  of  the  Church  is  confined  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Liturgy, 
plaoe  its  ministers  also  at  a  disadvantage,  when  opposed  to  the  unfettered 
and  flexible  activity  of  the  Dissenters.  Whilst  any  other  Christian  teacher 
may  address  an  audience  wherever  he  can  find  one,  and  in  the  language 
which  he  may  judge  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  a  clergyman  of  die 
Establishment  may  preach  only  within  the  walls  of  his  parish  Church ;  — 
nay,  be  may  not  preach  there,  unless  he  choose  also  to  read  the  morning  or 
evening  prayer  at  the  same  time  ;-»a  regulation  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  open  the  Cburdies  to  any  purpose  in  country  pariAes  on  any  other  day 
than  Sunday.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
these  and  similar  regulations  ;«*we  are  only  asserting,  that  they  tend  to 
make  the  Churoh  lass  popular  than  we  wish  it  to  be  : — and  when  it  is  no-- 
torious,  diat  no  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  last  two  centuries  to  amend 
or  improve  its  institutions*  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  taxed  with 
indolence  and  indiflerenoe,  and  with  thinking  more  of  its  dignity  than  of 
its  duties. 

II.  Unpopularity,  however,  is  not  always  a  sure  criterion  of  demerit ;— - 
but  wre  have  now  to  notice  some  things  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church, 
whidi  are  bad  in  themselves,  independent  of  any  effect  which  they  may 
prodooe  <m  public  opinion.  The  Church  of  England  is  Exclusive ;  and  has 
in  many  instances  provoked  the  separations  from  it,  which  it  affects  at  once 
to  lament  and  to  condemn.  This,  in  a  national  Church,  is  no  light  evil ; 
inaamuch  as  it  deprives  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  some 
most  important  public  institutions;  and,  so  lar  as  the  Government  is  the 
sofqiorter  of  the  Church,  it  makes  a  number  of  persons  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
contented with  the  Government  also.  To  be  a  public  minister  of  religion 
must  be  an  office  sought  after  by  some  of  the  purest  and  best  men  in  the 
oomitry ; — and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  of  this  description  should, 
without  the  clearest  necessity,  be  forbidden  to  aspire  to  it.    Nor  can  those 
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who  most  admire  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  England,  represent 
It  very  consistently  as  no  grievance  to  be  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
their  benefits. 

But  the  Church  of  England  has  been  apt  to  congratulate  itsdf  on  its 
tolerant  and  liberal  spirit,  because  it  does  not  ask  for  the  direct  infliction  of 
pains  and  penalties  upon  Dissenters,  nor  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
liberty  of  forming  distinct  societies  of  their  own.  Nodoubt,  this  is  Ube* 
rality,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Church  in  former  times.  It 
is  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  persecutions  of  Parker  and  Whitgift, 
on  the  language  of  the  Canons  of  1603,'^  and  the  Synods  of  16A0.f  ft  is 
certainly  less  odious  in  a  Government  to  allow  those  who  complain  of  Its 
tyranny  to  emigrate  peaceably,  than  to  shut  up  every  door  against  their 
escape,  and  then  to  subject  them  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  death!  But  If 
we  were  to  see  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  preferring  a 
voluntary  banishment  to  a  longer  abode  in  their  native  land,  we  should  not 
be  much  inclined  to  hold  up  the  Government  of  such  a  nation  as  a  pattern 
of  mildness  and  liberality.  And  here  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  author  of  the 
"Letters"  has  done  the  Civil  power  injustice,  when  he  complains  of  lis 
imposing  a  Liturgy  and  Articles  upon  the  Church  by  its  secular  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  the  error  of  the  Civil  power  in  England  has  been  to  receive 
and  sanction,  much  too  passively,  the  Articles  which  the  Clergy  have 
tendered  to  its  acceptance.  When  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  delayed  for  some  time  to  pass  the  Act  to  legalize  the  Articles  of 
Religion  submitted  toihem  by  the  Bishops,  Archbishop  Parker  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  this  hesitation — as  if  religion  were  a  matter  in  which  they 
had  no  right  to  exercise  their  own  freedom  of  judgment.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  Parliament,  at  almost  any  period  of  our  history  since  the 
Reformation,  would  have  readily  consented  to  any  alterations  in  matters 
purely  spiritual,  which  the  Bishops  and  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  might 
have  recommended  to  be  made.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  needless 
multiplication  of  terms  of  conformity,  which  has  caused  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England,  is  principally,  and 
almost  entirely,  the  fault  of  the  Clergy ;  and  that  the  Civil  Power  is  only  to  be 
blamed  for  sanctioning  too  negligently  whatever  they  thought  proper  to  frame. 

But  it  is  contended,  that,  in  a  National  Church,  there  must  be  one  uni- 
form doctrine  taught,  and  one  form  of  worship  universally  enjoined.    We 

*  We  might  quote,  in  ])roof  of  this,  every  one  of  the  12  Canons  of  the  rerf  first  chapter  or  dnri- 
tion  entitled**  De  EocleaiA  Anglicani/' all  of  which  doMunce  exeommunication,  ijtso  faeto^  oa 
persons  maintaining  the  several  opinion?  there  condemned.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  Skh  Canon, 
we  shall  find  that  the  Church  earnestly  desired  to  see  its  excommunications  enforced  by  the  CInl 
magbtrate's  writ,  **  De  excommunicato  capiendo,"  by  which  the  person  of  the  ofiender  waa  con- 
aigned  to  prison.  It  should  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  5lh  Canon  condemns  to  esoMnrowsi- 
eation  all  those  who  should  affirm  that  any  one  of  the  39  Articles  was^  in  any  part,  eiroBeous  I 
Could  the  Pope  himself  hare  done  more  ? 

f  These  Synods  were  held  at  London  and  York,  and  consisted  of  die  Bishops  and  Qcrcy  of 
both  provioces^of  Canterbury  and  Vork.  Their  Canons  are  17  in  number,  and  subjoined  to  them 
is  Ihe  Koyal  Assent  fully  approving  and  ratifying  all  their  provisions.  The  third  Canon  is  cUrecied 
against  Popery ;  and,  amongst  other  thiols,  it  strictly  enjoins  that  the  children  of  Popirii  recusaais 
shall  be  brought  up  by  Church  of  England  schoolmasters,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Bog- 
land,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  their  parents:  and  if  the  parents  should  then  take  away 
the  children  from  the  school^  their  names  should  be  given  up  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was 
to  return  them  (o  the  Judges  at  the  Assizes,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  Statutes.  And  the 
fifth  Canon  specially  makes  all  the  penalties  and  proceedings  enacted  against  the  Romait  Gatho- 
lies  applicable  to  all  protestant  Dissenters,  or  to  any  persons  who  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  at- 
tend their  parish  churches  for  the  space  of  a  month,  without  some  lawful  impediment. 

These  detestable  pro? udons  are  to  be  found  in  a  collectioo  of  the  Articles,  Canons,  Orders,  &c. 
of  the  Church  of  England,  published  by  Sparrow  in  1670,  with  the  object,  as  his  title-page  de< 
ekrea, ' lo  vimHeaie  the  emtrch  qf  England.* 
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ve  fiur  from  meaniDg  to  enter  into  a  theological  diflcussloo  which  would 
be  laosl  oafiUed  to  these  pages :  but  we  may  still  observe,  that  the 
essential  articles  of  Christianity  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  few,  and 
on  these  all  denonunalions  of  Christians,  with  one  exception,  are  agreed; 
that  although  some  violent  spirits  might  insist  on  enforcing  their  own  pecu- 
liar opinions,  even  on  points  which  they  dlowed  to  be  of  subordinate  im- 
portance, yet  that  many  would  seethe  reasonableness  of  forbearing  to  teaeh 
such  doctrines,  so  long  as  they  were  permitted  freely  to  acknowledge  their 
belief  of  them  :  that  on  matters  of  Church  government,  disputes  have  been 
mainly  engendered  by  the  intermixture  of  something  not  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  question ;  as  for  example,  the  inveteracy  of  our  forefathers 
against  Episcopacy  arose  ehiefly  out  of  its  connexion  with  Prelacy ; — because 
Bishops  happened  accidentally  to  be  invested  with  great  temporal  power  and 
splendour,  and,  insteadofbeingchosenby  other  Bishops,  with  the  consent 
of  the  dergy  and  people,  were  merely  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  and  that 
thus  Institutions,  which  in  their  corrupted  state  were  rejected  with  abhor- 
renee,  might,  when  striyt  of  these  additions,  be  admitted  without  scruple. 
We  should  not  hesitate  also  to  say,  that  the  fancied  inconvenience  of  having 
the  pulpits  fiHed  at  different  times  with  men  of  different  opinions,  is  greatly 
overrated ;  that  in  point  of  fact  thep  are,  and  ever  must  be  so  filled ; — for 
no  articles  of  religion  can  ever  embrace  all,  or  a  hundredth  part,  of  the 
topics  which  are  discussed  in  public  preaching;  and  that  the  Uniformity 
which  subscription  ensures  is  much  less  important  than  that  discordance, 
which  it  cannot  prevent,  in  the  tone  of  uiind,  in  the  moral  opinions,  nay,  in 
the  very  earnestness  and  seriousness  of  different  ministers;  so  that  the 
preacMng  of  two  men,  both  conscientiously  subscribing  to  the  same  Con- 
fession of  Failh,  may  lead  their  respective  hearers  to  the  most  dissimilar 
views  of  religious  duty; — that  indecent  and  personal  controversy  in  the 
pulpit  may  be  restrained  by  the  proper  authorities;  but  that  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  different  •opinions  on  unessential  points  can  produce  no  evil,  so 
long  as  it  is  known  that  one  good  man  will  yet  unavoidably  differ  in  many 
of  his  sentiments  and  views  of  things  from  another,  and  that  the  agreement 
of  men,  so  differing,  in  the  main  articles  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  rather  a 
satisfactory  confirmation  o( their  truth. 

III.  The  Government  and  External  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  full  of  abuses,  and  bear  divers  marks  of  the  mistaken  notions  and 
extreme  misgovemment  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  of 
those  which  neglected  to  amend  them.  It  may  never  have!  occurred  to 
some  of  our  readers,  that  the  Greek  word  which  we  translate  Church, 
*£xjiAirri«,  was  the  peculiar  term  used  to  denote  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  in  the  old  democracies;  that  it  essentially  expresses  a  ''popularly- 
constituted  meeting;"  and  that  such,  in  great  measure,  was  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Cliristian  society.  We  need  not  say  with  what  different 
associations  our  English  version  of  it  is  now  connected ;  we  need  not  ask 
what  popular  elements  are  left  in  a  body  in  which  the  people  have  no  voice 
at  all,  either  by  themselves  or  their  representatives ; — where  the  chief  of- 
ficers, the  Bishops,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  are  accountable  to  no 
one  but  the  Archbishops  and  the  Crown  for  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charge their  trust.  Anciently,  indeed,  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation 
may  appear  to  some  to  have  formed  an  Ecclesiastical  Parliament — to  have 
been  respectively  the  arlstocratical  and  democralical  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Church.    But  the  truth  js,  that  these  represented,  not  the 
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Churcb,  but  (he  Clergy ;  and  even  in  this  character,  the  proportion  which 
the  deputies  of  the  parochial  clergy  bore  to  those  of  the  Chapters,  and  to 
the  ArchdeacoDS,  and  other  such  dignitaries,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation, was  about  the  same  which  the  representatives  of  free  tmroughs  in 
tlie  House  of  Coaunons  bear  to  those  who  are  nominated  by  the  influence 
of  Government  or  of  the  Aristocracy.  We  are  far,  therefore,  from  re- 
gretting that  the  Convocation  is  become  no  better  than  a  name;  but,  cer- 
tainly, its  virtual  annihilation  has  left  the  mass  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  without  any  means  of  expressing  their  sentimenli  as  a 
body ;  and  the  Church  now  deserves  as  little  to  be  called  a  Society,  as  the 
army  or  the  navy.  Its  actual  governors,  the  Bishops,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  out  of  all  proportion  too  few  for  the  extent  asd  population  of 
Eogland,  afford  about  as  apt  an  imago  of  primitive  Episcopacy,  as  the 
Consuls  under  the  Roman  empire  did  of  ihe  Consular  govomment  of  the 
Did  commonwealth.  NominaJad  as  they  now  are-— assisted  by  no  eoele- 
siastical  council — accountable  to  no  general  assembly  of  the  church,  it  were 
most  dangerous  to  strengthen  their  powers,  or  even  to  wish  that  they  should 
exert  to  the  utmost  those  which  they  actually  possess. 

Then  comes  the  system  of  Plurtdities  and  of  Dispensations, — ^the  relics 
of  the  worst  times  of  Popery,  which  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  re- 
tains, even  in  the  nineteenth  century.    One  person  may  hold  two  beneices, 
if  they  are  within  forty  miles  of  one  another  ;-Hiod  the  distance  is  always 
•computed,  not  by  the  number  of  miles  along  the  road,  but  as  if  the  iocom- 
bent  could  fly  with  the  crowi  or  ride  on  a  steeple-hunt  from  one  of  his  cures 
to  the  other ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  fixing  on  such  a  distance 
as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed  by  law ;  for  if  a  minister  can  dischargie  his 
duties  in  a  parish  forty  miles  distant  from  him,  he  may  just  as  easily  fulfil 
them  in  one  that  is  four  hundred.    Again,  those  persons  who  have  taken 
degress  in  Civil  law,  and  the  domestic  chaplains  of  Noblemen,  are  permitted 
to  hold  two  benefices.     In  the  one  case,  this  indulgence  was  grimted  to 
encourage  a  study  which  the  clergy  in  ancient  times,  always  laboured  to 
propagate ;  but  now,  amid  the  ignorance  of  the  Civil  law  whicli  prevails  in 
England,  and  when  the  degi:eeof  Doctor  of  Laws  does  not  necessarily  imply 
An  acquaintance  with  its  simplest  rudiments,  its  continuance  is  utteriy  ridi- 
culous.   In  the  other,  it  marks  how  little  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
able  to  correct  abuses  patronixed  by  the  aristocracy ;  while  the  readiness 
with  which  the  friends  of  the  Church  *  acquiesced  in  them,  *show8  how 
greatly  they  wanted  some  of  the  most  essential  qualities  in  the  dianicler  of 
perfect  reformers.    We  notice  the  number  of  exempt  jurisdictions  or  of 
particular  parishes,  and  in  some  instanaes  large  districts,  not  sutyject  to  tfae 
authority  of  any  Bishop,  merely  as  examples  of  evident  abuses,  even  accord- 
ing to  Episcopal  principles,-]-  and  as  showing  again  how  imperfectly  the 
Rdbrmalion  in  England  was  effected. 

'  "  For,''  says  Hooker,  while  arguing  in  defence  oF  the  pririleges  graated  tp  ibe  rfcypkii  of 
ooblemen,  ^  we  arc  not  to  dream  in  this  case  of  any  platform  whirh  bringeth  equalfy  mt^  oad 
iow  mioparwk  churches^  nor  of  anj  constraint  to  maintain,  ai  their  own  cbaree,  those  miScient 
for  that  purpoae;  the  one  gn  repugiuuit  to  the  Majesty  emd  GreatnesM  itfEnglUk  NoHlitf: 
the  other  «o  improbable  and  unlikely  to  take  e&ct.  ilial  the>  which  mention  etthty  orbocb  aeen 
DOt  indeed  to  haTC  ronoei? ed  what  either  is.'' — Ecciesiafiicci  PoUt^„  book  v.  $81. 

Tlie  eloouence  of  ilooker  has  been  deservedly  prpined ;  but  the  justice  of  the  epithet  '*  Judici- 
ous/' which  his  adoiirera  Imve  attached  to  his  name,  it  rather  more  qaeatiooable.  Gertaialf  there 
never  was  a  more  thoroughgoing  advocate  of  things  established,  than  he  has  shown  himself  in  the 
whole  Fifth  Book,  forming  more  than  a  third  ])art  of  the  entire  Bcclesiastioal  Polity. 

t  Moat  of  theae,  we  suspeot^  men  mere  joh$  fibm  dieir  very  origin.    There  is  atill  esCaoi  s 
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We  shall  next  mention  the  total  want  of  any  system  of  Education,  pecu-^ 
liariy  fitted  for  those  who  are  to  become  ministers  of  the  Church.  It  is  not 
sayi^  too  raoch,  to  say,  that  the  piiblie  schools  at  which  boys  in  England 
eommmily  remain  till  sixteen  m*  eighteen,  do  not  so  much  as  furnish  the 
rudiments  of  a  el^rica/ education.  The  Universities,  again,  profess  to  know 
no  distmctioos  between  the  fuhire  professions  of  those  who  solicit  acade- 
mical degrees — and  they  are  quite  right  not  to  do  so.  They  requhre  of  all 
who  present  tiiemselveB  at  their  examinations,  a  certain  portion  of  reh'gious 
knowledge  as  Christians ;  hut  they  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  a  suf- 
ficient qualification  for  Christian  t€e^ier$k  lie  sole  provision  made  at  the 
Um^ersities  for  the  peculiar  instruction  of  those  who  are  designed  for  the 
Church  eoBsists  in  the  Lectures  of  the  Divinity  Professors;  a  certificate  of 
having  atteikded  which  is,  we  believe,  always  required  by  the  Bishops  at  the 
ordination  of  any  person  who  has  belonged  to  either  University.  It  is  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  We  bear  testimony  to  the  zealous  and  able  exertions  of 
the  Individual  who  now  fills  the  Divinity  Chair  of  Oxford ;  as,  in  addition  to 
his  public  Leetares,  he  has  formed  a  smaller  class  of  students,  who  attend 
him  voluntarily,  and  Mliohe  examines  as  to  their  proficiency  in  such  books 
as  he  has  before  recommended  to  their  perusal.  This  is  a  practice  vrorAy 
of.tbe  spirit  and  good  sense  of  htm  who  has  first  introduced  it ;  but  be  it  ob- 
served, that  this  only  benefits  the  few.  Attendance  on  these  Lectures  is 
entirely  vohmtary ;  and  we  do  not  want  the  means  of  furnishing  instruction 
for  those  who  desire  it,  but  of  ensuring  an  adequate  amount  of  knowledge 
IB  that  tar  larger  class,  who  will  gain  of  their  own  accord  the  smallest  quan^ 
tky  fliat  will  be  tolerated . 

In  other  pfofessions,  interest  affords  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  indtistry ;  and 
besides,  a  yonngman  intended  for  the  law,  or  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
has,  in  fact,  a  distinct  professional  education  to  go  flirough  after  leaving 
the  Univ^^ty ;  whereas  a  young  man  intended  for  the  Church,  and  quitting 
College,  as  is  conmionly  die  case,  at  two  and-twenty,  too  often  considers 
his  education  as  completed,  and  employs  the  intervenmg  year,  before  he  is 
(Ad  enough  to  take  orders,  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  or  in  refreshing 
himself  in  some  way  or  other,  after  the  fatigues  of  his  academical  studies. 
AH  that  he  must  necessarily  do,  is  to  prepare  himself  for  his  examination  by 
the  Biabep's  chaplain,  previous  to  his  ordination ;  and  if  he  is  idle,  and 
ooHKieiie  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  tries  to  be  ordained  in  a  diocese  where 
the  chaplain  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  over  strict,  and  where  he  may 
pass  the  ordeal  with  little  danger.  For,  the  legal  standard  of  the  qualrfica- 
'tioiia  required  in  a  candidate  for  otders  being  fitted  only  to  the  general 
igovranoe  of  the  Elizabelhan  age,  every  examining  chaplain  is  obliged  to 
fis^i^tatandard  of  his  own;  and  thus  a  candidate,  whom  one  Bishop  mi^t 
dimfe  as  utterty  incompetent,  may  be  ordained  without  difficulty  hy 
another.  In  other  professians  also,  a  man's  gradual  advancement  is  some- 
what dependent  tm  his  continued  exertions;  he  cannot  at  least  safely  afford 
to  remain  stationary,  far  less  to  go  backward,  in  knowledge,  after  he  has 
once  eemtnenced  his  career.    But  when  a  clergyman  is  once  Ordaioed 


twtwieu  Rkfaufl  llie  Third,  Ihe  Pope,  and  the  Archbabop  of  York,  relative  to 

Ae  erection  of  Middlebam  in  Yorkshire  into  a  deanery,  with  a  peculiar  juriraictioD,  independent 
df  the  9iocciao.  Wtihtad,  when  Duke  of  Oloooester,  had  rended  for  some  time  at  his  castle  of 
MiddlefaaBB ;  and^  contracting  a  fondness  for  Ihe  place,  he  took  this  method  of  showing  it;  and  the 
Pope  and  the  ArchlRishop,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  W%  principles  of  the  church  in  those 
dajo,  aecin  to  bare  made  no  difficulty  in  consentifig  to  gratify  him. 
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priest,  his  qualifications  are  subjected  to  no  furtker  trial ;  «ll  Is  then  left'to 
his  own  sense  of  duty ;  and  it  often  happens,  with  careless  and  unprinci|)led 
individuals,  that  they  are  worse  divines  at  forty  than  they  were  at  four*aiid*- 
twenty.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  effect,  we  w^iil  not  say  of  having  been 
educated,  but  of  having  ^lassed  a  certain  portion  of  time  at  the  Universities, 
is  nothing  but  evil.  Habits  of  dissipation  and  self-indulgence  are  acquired, 
and  those  aristocratical  feelings  which,  in  weak  and  vicioqs  minds,  are  merely 
odious,  are  strongly  confirmed.  Thus,  some  of  the  English  clcj^gy  are, 
above  all  other  Christian  ministers,  unfit  for  their  station.  Without  being 
superior  to  the  humblest  dissenting  teachers  in  secular  learning,  they  are 
incomparably  inferior  to  them  in  that  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
absence  of  which,  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  not  Xhe  greatest  learning 
could  compensate.  But  this  is  the  universal  characteristic  of, the  English 
system  of  education,  diat  while  it  produces  some  individuals  of  the  rarest 
excellence,  its  failure  in  unfavourable  eases  is  most  complete. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  points  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  oC 
England  vvhich  seems  to  us  to  demand  the  attention  and  the  reforming  hand 
of  the  national  Legislature.  No  other  power  can-  undertake  so  great  a 
vtrork ;  and  to  no  other,  in  our  opinion,  should  it  ever  be  entrusted.  For, 
what  though  the  State  has,  on  some  occasions,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Letters" 
justly  remarks,  abused  its  sovereign  authority,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
State  fasts  and  festivals  has  really  done  an  injury  to  the  character  of  the 
Church,  yet  the  words  of  Burke  are  here  most  applicable,  that  '*  it  is  not 
so  much  by  the  assumption  of  unlawful  powers,  as  by  the  qnvme  and 
unwarrantable  use  ot  those  which  are  most  legal,  that  governments  oppose 
their  true  end  and  object — ^for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tyranny  as  well  as 
usurpation." — ''  So  that  after  all,  it  is  a  moral  and  virtuous.discretion^  and 
not  any  abstract  theory  of  right,  which  keeps  governments  JEailhful  to  their 
ends.''*  It  is  the  exercise  of  this  "moral  and  virtuous  discretion,"  to 
which  We  look  forward  with  hope  for  the  purification  of  the  Churoh  of 
England  from  all  those  spots  and  stains  which  the  State,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, has  thrown  upon  it,  no  less  than  from  those  which  had  their  ori^n 
in  its  own  negligence  or  ignorance^  And,  in  our  judgment,  the  true  friends 
to  the  Church  should  join  their  exertions  to  procure,  not  its  emancipation 
from  the  State,  but  its  reform  by  the  State ;  as  the  first  would  involve 
its  certain  destruction  as  a  national  institution ;  while  from  the  other*  both 
in  this  character,  and  as  a  spiritual  society,  it  would  derive  at  once  purity 
and  energy. 

If,  in  any  part  of  our  preceding  stric^res,  we  may  seem  totia^e  spoken 
too  strongly,  let  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ..the..case  plead  oi^f^iapology. 
The  Government  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  theVCboroh 
establishment  as  a  thing  not  to  be  touched,  that  nothing  will  ever  arouse 
them  from  this  apathy  but  the  strongest  representation  oC  the  evils  which, 
they  are  neglecting  to  remove.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  endeayouted* 
to  treat  the  subject  seriously  and  calmly,  not  only  from  our  own  sense  oC- 
*  its  importance,  but  to  convince,  if  possible,  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses, 
that  those  who  wish  their  removal  are  not  all  the  enemies  of  religion  or  of 
teligious  establishments,—- that  they  are  neither  fanatical  enthusiasts,  nor 
infidels,  nor  jacobins,  nor  hold  any  principles  inconsistent  with  the  sincere 
attachment  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  held  by  the  Church  of 

*  Speech  on  the  Unitarian  Pfetilion,  Wofkt,  vol.  z.  8?o.  edit 
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England  itself.  We  are  nol  now  called  upon  to  state  the  pttrtictilSur  nature 
and  precise  extent  of  the  reforms  which  we  deem  desirable ;  our  opinions, 
indeed,  on  this  point,  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  list  of  evils  which 
we  have  given ;  but  the  main  object  at  present  to  be  accomplished,  is  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  to  show  to  ey^ry 
man's  understanding  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  as  it  is.  Above  all,  we  wish 
to  dispel  thai  doud  of  prejudice  which,  on  this  question,  besets  die  minds 
of  so  large  a  portion,  not  of  the  clergy  only,  but  of  the  gentlemen  of 
En^aDd,--4o  expose  some  of  those  parrot-like  phrases,  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  human  reason,  so  often  bind  men's  minds  with  a  secret  and 
sovereign  charm.  Such  are  the  expressions  which  w^  so  often  hear  of  the 
*'  Constitution  io  Church  and  State,"  of  **  its  venerable  Establishment," 
of  its  *'  heroic  Martyis,"  its  "  pious  and  learned  Reformers,"  and  of ''  tho 
mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  its  Doctrines  and  its  Ministers.*'  We  call  these 
parrot-like  phrases,  because,  tfs  they  are  commonly  used,  they  are  all  either 
untrue  or  irtelevanf .  ''  The  Constitution  in  Church  and  State !"  Why  it 
is  like  the  feet  of  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  were  made 
part  of  iron,  part  of  miry  clay; — the  Slate  strong  and .  sound,  gradually 
perfected  by  the  care  of  successive  generations,  carefully  watched,  and 
continually  repaired ; — the  Church  patched  up  in  a  hurry  three  hundred 
years  ago,  out  of  elementsxontassedly  corrupted,  and  ever  since  allowed  to 
subsist,  unlooked  to  and  unmended,  as  if,  like  the  water  of  the  Thames,  it 
would  grow  pure  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  We  would  ask,  who  would 
wish  to  live  under  our  Political  Government,  such  as  it  was  when  our 
Church  Government  was  established?  'And  if  the  former  has  required, 
since  that  lime,  a  series  of  improvements,  can  we  believe  that  the  experience 
and  added  light  of  three  hundred  years  could  now  add  nothing  to  the 
perfect  excellence  of  the  latter?  ''The  venerable  Establishment!''  We 
would  ask,  whslher  the  venerable  Cathedral  Churches  of  that  establishment 
have  sustained  injury  from  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  removing  of  defor- 
mities, to  which  the  taste  and  liberality  of  so  many  of  our  Deans  and 
Chapters  hUve  been  of  late  years  so  happjly  directed?  or  whether  the  orna- 
ments added  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  an<)  James  the  First  were  all  so  pure 
and  so  judicious,  that  it  would  have  been  barbarism  and  folly  to  meddle 
with  them  ?  The  Church  of  England  ^a  no  doubt  had  its  ' '  heroic  martyrs ; ' ' 
but  so  his  the  Church  of  Home ;  and  so  have  all  Christian  communions ; 
and  besides,  is  it  not  a  little  preposterous  to  invoke  the  names  of  those  who 
died  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  in  aid  of  an  argument  that  their  example 
of  reform  should  never  be  followed  again?  It  has  had  too  ''  its  pious  and 
learned  Reformers,"  and  we  wish  that  it  would  produce  some  more-— equal 
in  piety,  and  superior  in  judgment  and  enlightened  views,  to  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

A  real  knowledge  of  those  times— not  such  a  mere  heap  of  prejudices  as 
so  many  pick  up  from  Izaac  Walton,  and  other  such  sources — would  enar 
ble  us  to  appreciate  their  excelleaces  and  their  defects ;  would  show  us  that 
vre  may  admire  them  far  more  safely  than  imitate  them ;  that  though  no 
period  has  produced  a  great  display  of  ability,  yet  that  our  additional  expe- 
rienee  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  gives  us  the  same  superiority  of 
judgment  over  them,  that  many  an  ordinary  schoolmaster  possesses  over  a 
very  clever  boy,  who,  if  he  were  as  old  as  his  master,  would  in  all  points 
surpass  him.  Such  a  knowledge,  too,  would  enable  us  justly  to  appre- 
ciate the  panegyrics  which  have  been  passed  on  the  **mild  and  tolerant 
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Spirit*'  of  the  Church  of  England ;  it  would  tell  us  of  the  continued  persecu- 
tions which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Elizabelli,  and  of  those  which  added  au 
additional  brand  of  infamy  to  that  dark  period  between  the  Restoration  and 
(he  Revolution  ;  it  would  show  us,  above  all,  that  in  the  sixteenth  ceatury 
a  comprehensive  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  unknown  to  all  parties,  and 
that  the  judgypent  evien  of  the  best  men  of  that  age,  as  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  points  to  be  insisted  on  as  terms  of  communion,  is  of  very  little 

value. 

Thus,  when  the.  merits  of  the  Church  of  England  are  reduced  to  their 
just  proportions,  and  no  longer  magnified  to  our  eyes  by  the  mists  of  our 
own  ignorance,  the  faults  of  its  institutions  will  appear  in^^their  true  colours, 
and  we  shall  wonder  by  what  strange  infatuation  they  can  have  been  so 
long  mistaken  for  excellenoes.  Then  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  more  part^ 
cularly  the  exact  nature  of  the  reforms  best'adapled  to  the  state  of  the  case ; 
— with  what  limitations  the  two  grand  prindples  of  rendering  the  consti- 
tion  of  the  Church  more  popular  and  more  effective,  and  of  making  its 
terms  of  conununion  more  comprehensive,  should  be  followed  up  in  prac- 
tice. So  slowly  does  truth  force  its  way  in  opposition  to  existing  preju- 
dices and  interests,  that  we  dare  not  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  such  a  reform 
accomplished  in  our  days.  Yet  a  little  impulse  is  sometimes  suflicieQl 
to  set  in  motion  the  stream  of  public  opinion,  which,  gathering  force  year 
after  year,  from  continual  accessions  of  experience  and  reflexion,  swells  at 
last  into  an  irresistible  current^  and  sweeps  away  the  stubbomest  mud- 
banks  of  corruption  and  error.* 
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ABUSES  OF  THE  P^IESS— LAW  OF  LIBEL,  f 

The  great  subject  which  we  are  now  about  to  discuss  present  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  view,  that  we  frankly  acknowledge  the  boldness  of  the 
task  we  have  undertaken.  The  works  of  former  writers  afford  but  slender 
assistance,  consisting  generally  of  vague  declamation  or  sweeping  tfieory, 
in  which  the  grand  object  of  practical  utility  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
hd>ours  of  legislators  have  been  still  more  defective,  varying  only  between 
the  opposite  and  almost  equally  pernicious  extremes  of  strict  prohibition  and 
unrestrained  license;  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made,  as  far  as  we  know, 
even  in  the  codes  fashioned  by  speculative  men  for  new  communities,  to 

*  The  robject  of  Chorch  Reform  is  at  the  present  crisis  of  peculiar  importanoe.  It  bas  inni- 
riably  found  in  Che  Bdinburgh  Review  a  firm,  sealousi  bat  temperate  ad? ooate.  However  well* 
timed  i(a  past  effiNrts  maj  have  been,  more  benefit  may  be  derived  from  iis  future  serrioea,  parti- 
cularlj  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  public  attention  is  powerfully  attracted  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  Bstabliahment,  and  measures  tor  their  mitigation  or  removal  will  be  speedily  forced  opeu 
the  attention  of  the  present  enlightened  ministry.  In  addition  to  the  artides  I  have  silecied^  tbs 
reader  may  consult  vol,  xxxvii.  pp.  360, 433. 

-f  The  Law  of  Libel,  in  which  is  contained  a  Oeneral  History  of  this  Law  in  the  Andenl  Codat» 
ana  of  its  Introduction  and  suooessive  Alterations  in  the  Law  .of  England :  conqurehendiiif  a 
Digest  of  all  the  leadins  Cases  upon  Libels,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Time.  By  Francis 
Ludlow  Holt,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.— Vol.  xxvii.  p.  101  September, 
1816. 
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recoDcild  the  (wo  great  objects  of  protecting  free  discQssion,  and  checking 
attacks  upon  character.  But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  inquiry,  arises  out  of  Ihe  important  modifications  which  the  letter  of  the 
law,  touching  the  press,  has  always  received  in  practice,  partly  from  the  in- 
fluence of  other  laws,  but  chiefly  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity ;  — insomuch  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  subjec't  to  which  a  lawgiver 
can  turn  his  mind,  where  he  will  find  himself  so  frequently  stopt  by  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  practice  for  the  correction  of  deductions,  apparently 
the  most  simple,  from  admitted  principles ;  and  he  will  even  find  instances. 
where,  contrary  to  every  preconceived  notion,  beneficial  effects  prove  not 
inconsisleot  with  an  order  of  things  apparently  the  most  vicious,  and  founded 
in  a  plaio  departure  from  the  most  acknowledged  principles  of  practice. 
Add  to  these  things,  the  inauspicious  influence  of  party  feelings  upon  a 
question  which  is  wont  to  excite  their  utmost  violence,  and  to  place  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  powerful,  in  the  most  acrimonious  conflict.  To  attempt  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  a  question  beset  with  so  many  difll- 
culties  would  be  extremely  unwise,  were  its  paramount  importance  not  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  overlook  every  obstacle. 

We  shall,  however,  he  told,  that  the  press  is  in  no  danger,  at  least  in 
England ;  that  the  discussion  is  unnecessary ;  that  whatever  defects  may 
appear  to  exist  in  the  system  of  our  laws  with  regard  to  it,  there  are  none 
in  practice  sufficient  to  require  any  material  change ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
there  is  nothing  urgent  in  the  question,  so  as  to  require  it  being  pressed 
upon  our  attention  peculiarly  at  the  present  moment.  We  purpose  to 
begin  by  showing  how  extremely  ill  founded  the  two  former  observations 
«e ;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  pur  whole  inquiries  will  have  a  strict 
reference  to  practical  evils  ;  and  we  only  desire  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
tbem,  and  its  favour  to  their  results,  in  so  far  as  they  proceed  upon  plain 
matters  of  fact,  of  daily  and  familiar  occurrence.  With  respect  to  the  time, 
we  certainly  choose  it  purposely ;  for  it  is  at  this  moment  the  topic  to  which 
the  regards  of  legislators  and  politicians  in  every  part  of  Europe  are  most 
eagerly  and  anxiously  directed.  The  slavery  which  is  almost  every  where 
sought  to  be  re-established,  by  the  admirers  of  the  dark  ages,  rests  its  sole 
hope  upon  the  destruction  of  the  press  ;  while  the  only  chance  of  placing 
the  general  tranquillity  upon  a  sure  basis,  is  sought  by  enlightened  men, 
all  over  the  world,  in  a  judicious  extension  of  its  freedom.  The  problem, 
then,  which  they  are  seeking  to  solve,  is  the  one  which  we  are  about  to 
imrestigate,  namely,  to  find  the  quantity  of  liberty,  and  the  species  of  restraint, 
which  will  secure  to  the  press  the  greatest  amount  of  free  discussion,  con- 
sistent widi  the  tranquillity  of  the  community,  and  the  safety  of  private 
character.  Besides,  the  very  circumstance  of  there  being  so  few  state  trials 
connected  with  the  subject  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  even  if  it  proved 
thai  no  attacks  were  now  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  press,  would  form  an 
additional  inducement  to  undertake  the  inquiry  at  the  present  time ;  for  all 
great  questions  of  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  constitutional  law,  are 
most  advantageously  examined  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  commission  of 
the  offences,  or  the  exercise  or  the  abuse  of  the  powers,  to  which  they  relate. 
We  shall  begin  hy  stating  precisely  the  most  material  provisions  of  the  law 
of  England,  as  now  carrkd  into  practice,  upon  the  subject  of  Discussion, 
— under  which  term  may  be  comprehended  every  thing  that  can  give  rise  in 
its  abuse  to  any  of  the  offences  known  by  the  name  of  Libel— that  is,  written 
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defamation,  whether  against  the  Stale  or  against  individuals  ;  or  ot  seditious 
words,  and  slander — that  is,  spoken  defamation  against  the  State  and  against 
individuals. 

The  ofTence  of  Libel  Is  as  well  known  as  any  other  in  the  law ;  and  those 
persons  either  show  much  ignorance,  or  are  guilty  of  extreme  bad  faith, 
who  would  mislead  the  multitude  into  a  belief  that  the  word  is  a  novelty, 
without  any  known  legal  meaning,  because  it  signifies,  originally  and  in 
its  etymology,  a  little  book.  It  means,  indeed,  no  such  thing,  and  never 
did ;  for  it  comes  not  from  Libellus,  but  from  lAbellus  famo8U9,  thai 
is,  a  defamatory  writing ;  and  from  hence  has  been  derived  libel,  by  one 
of  those  ellipses  so  frequent  in  all  technical  language.  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  say,  that  robbery  was  no  crime,  or  a  modern  invention, 
because  it  meant  originally  a  *'  taking; ''  or  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  tyranny,  because  tyrant  once  meant  king.  Whether  the  offence  io 
question  be  well  defined  in  the  law  is  another  matter,  and  of  which  we 
are  soon  to  speak ;  we  only  contend  at  present,  that  they  who  refer  to 
its' etymon,  give  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  offence  is  unknown  to  the  law  of 
England. 

According  to  that  law,  the  offence  consists  in  publishing  a  written,  op 
printed,  or  painted  composition,  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  by 
vlHfying  the. Government,  or  otherwise  exciting  the  subject  to  revolt,  which 
may  be  termed  a  public  libel ;  or  by  traducing  private  character,  which 
is  commonly  termed  a  private  libel ; — but  both  offences  are  of  the  samo 
nature  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  are  punishable  upon  the  same  grounds, — 
namely,  their  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. — ^Such,  at  least,  is  the 
strict  theory  of  the  law ;  though  we  shall  in  the  sequel  find,  that  this  principle 
is,  like  many  others,  upheld,  and  cited  as  infleiible,  when  it  is  of  any  uw 
in  the  argument  against  improving  our  jurisprudence,  while  it  is  in  pracUca 
constantly  departed  from  ;  as,  indeed,  the  maintenance  of  it  would  produce 
the  most  absurd  consequences. 

Libel,  of  whatever  kind,  then,  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour,  by  ^\wr 
and  imprisonment.  It  used  to  be  punishable  also  with  the  pillorv,  until 
Mr.  Taylor's  bill  most' wisely  and  happily  abqiished  that  ponisbment, 
except  in  the  case  of  perjury ;  and  instances- are  not  wanting,  of  the  courts 
showing  such  judgment  in  the  infliction  of  it,  that  the  criminal,  instead 
of  enduring  obloquy  or  derision,  stood  triumphant,  amidst  the  universal 
plaudits  of  the  multitude.  Still  the  amount  of  fine  or  Imprisonment  is 
wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Before  the  Revolution,  there  were 
instances  of  ten  years*  imprisonment.  During  the  last  half  century, 
public  libellers  have  been  sentenced  to  one  year,  eighteen  montlis,  and  two 
years'  confinement,  in  such  prisons  as  the  court  thought  proper  lo  appoint ; 
for  the  law  allows  the  Judges  to  transport  him  from  Northumberland  to 
Cornwall. 

The  libeller  may  be  put  upon  his  trial,  either  by  information  e^  ojjicio, 
which  the  Crown  Lawyers  have  a  right  to  file  of  their  own  mere  motioo, 
and  upon  filing  which,  they  may  imprison  or  hold  to  bail,  (by  virtue  of  a 
recent  statute— A8  Geo.  Ill,—- one  of  those  innovoHona  which  the  lovers 
of  ancient  institutions  never  object  to,)— or  by  criminal  information  obtained 
upon  an  application  to  the  court,  and  after  hearing  both  sides, — or  by 
indictment  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  modem  practice,  public  libels  are 
almost  always  proceeded  against  by  the  first  mode  ;  libels  against  men  acting 
in  a  public  capacity,  or  tending  to  produce  a  duel,  by  the  second  mode ; 
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and  libels  against  private  individuals  by  the  third  mode.  When  an  e» 
officio  information  is  filed,  no  oath  is  required  ;  the  Crown  OIBCer  merely 
informs  the  Court,  that  the  defendant  has  published  a  certain  libel ;  and  this 
puts  him  upon  his  trial,  which  he  has,  however,  no  means  of  forcing  on  ; 
the  Crown  Officer  may  hang  the  prosecutiou  over  his  head  for  years ; 
and  having  done  so,  he  may  at  any  moment  bring  it  to  trial.  Whether 
the  defendant  is  convicted,  or  acquitted,  or  never  tried  at  all,  he  has  to 
pay  the  costs  himself;  it  being  one  of  the  maxims  most  reverect'in  our 
law,  that  the  Crown  neither  receives  nor  pays  costs, — a  maxim,  too, 
which  we  shall  presently  find  deviated  from  in  some  instances,  and  strained 
in  others  beyond  ail  resemblance  to  its  original  signification.  Moreover, 
in  all  trials  of  this  description,  the  Crown  has  another  privilege,  by  no  means 
unimportant,  that  of  being  always  heard  a  second  lime  in  reply  to  whatever 
may  be  urged  for  the-defe^ant-. 

In  whichever  of  these  three  ways  the  proceedings  are  commenced^  two 
points  must  be  made  apparent  to  the  Jury  before  the  defendant  can  be 
lawfully  convicted, — the  act  of  publishing  the  libel, — and  the  malice  of  that 
act.  The.  first  is  matter  of  evidence  ;  the  second  is  frequently  shown  by 
(he  nature  of  the  writing  merely  ;  but  it  is  often  also  proved  by  certain  facts 
connected  with  the  writing.  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  considered 
as  a  matter  of  fact  also,  and  within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Jury, — the 
Judge  having  only  the  right  to  give  his  opinion  upon  this,  as  he  may  upon 
every  other  question  of  fact.  Formerly,  the  law  was  otherwise ;  and  it  was 
held  by  all  the  Judges,  that  the  publication  being  proved,  the  malice  was 
to  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  writing,  not  by  the  Jury, 
but  by  the  Judge ;  in  other  words,  that,  in  this  offence  alone,  the  motive — 
the  ma/tiaaiiainiia— the  ^Mt/^of  the  defendant,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  nol 
off^l ;  and  that  if  he  is  charged  with  publishing  a  libel,  the  prosecutor  has 
only  \o  prove  that  he  published  something,  whether  libellous  or  not.  At 
kttglli,  this  was  declared  by  the  Legislature  not  to  be  the  law,*^  or  rather 
the  law  was  altered,  and  rendered  consistent  with  common  sense  in  this 
important  particular. 

If,  then,  the  publication  is  proved,  the  only  question  for  the  Jury  is  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  act ;  that  is,  the  guilt  or  the  purity  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  it.  .  Bui  how  clear  soever  this  may  be,  the  law  takes  a  very 
extraordinary  mode  of  enabling  the  Jury  to  conduct  the  inquirv.  It  allows 
no  question  whatever  to  be  made  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matters 
contained  in  the  writing  alleged  to  be  libellous.  If  the  defendant  has 
published,  that  a  gross  abuse  exists  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  that 
a  minister  has  been  guilty  of  corruption  in  his  office,  or  that  a  private  in- 
dividual has  committed  a  particular  crime,  the  law  says,  that  the  Jury  musfr 
pronounce  upon  the  m^ice  or  the  purity  of  his  assertions,  without  being 
informed  whether  they  are  wholly  true  or  utterly  false ;  and  no  proof  is 
alliiwed  to  be  adduced  in  elucidation  of  this  point.  In  somewhat  of  the 
same  spirit,  if  the  publication  was  made  by  the  servant  generally  employed 
managing  the  defendant's  business,  he  is  not  suffered  to  prove  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  act,  but  is  hold  responsible  for  the  criminal  conduct  of  the 
agent,  though  he  never  authorized  the  proceeding ;  nay,  though  he  was 
beyond  seas  when  the  writing  was  composed,  and  never  heard  of  itscon- 
lents  until  the  day  of  his  accusation.    The  general  agency  of  the  servant  is. 

*  32  €60.  III.  • 
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Aot  taken  a9  evidenoe  of  bis  having  a  spwial  aalhorky  in  the  particular  e&e  : 
though  this  would  be  going  a  step  further  than  the  legal  presumption  does 
ID  any  otlier  erime ;  but  U  u^  taken  aa  a  preramplion,  not  to  be  rebutted  by 
any  contrary  evideaee  :  it  is  conclusive  in  itself  againsi  the  defendant,  and 
fixes  him  criniinally  wid^the  act  of  the  servant. 

When  the  defendant  is  convicted,  the  court  considers  of  his  punishment ; 
and  there  is  some-  donbt  how  tar,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
parties  have  a  right  to  introduce  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  libellous  composition.  That  the  question  cannot  now  be  reguhffly  gone 
into  by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  ju^ial  mcAos  of  in^iiry, 
is  certain ;  but  it  is  also  doubted,  whether  the  affidavits  in  aggravation  and 
in  mitigation  of  punishment  can  properly  assert  or  deny  the  truth  of  the 
libellous  matter.  There  are  conflicting  dicta  open  the  point,  acnd  even  de- 
cisions ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Draper ^  it  was  permitted ;  m  thai 
of  the  King  v.  Finnerty,  it  was  forbidden.  Perhaps  the  real  mtention  of 
the  law  is,  that  the  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  court,  upon  the  oaths  of 
parlies,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  a  regular  investigation.  Thus  nraoh  is 
evident,  that  to  exclude  altogether  the  consideration  of  the  truth  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  that  can  be  eonceived,-*- 
while,  to  allow  a  complete  examination  of  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  excloding  it  in  the  former  stages  of  the  trial. 

Hitherto,  we  have  only  spoken  of  libel,  or  written  defamation.  The 
criminal  law  of  England  allows  no  prosecution  for  spoken  slander,  unless  il 
be  seditious ;  and  then  the  same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  libel.  We  are  now 
to  consider  the  civjl  remedy  which  the  law  gives  for  injury  to  private  cha-« 
racter ;  and  this  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  wli^ther  the  injury  be  by  words 
or  by  writing.  The  party  whose  character  is  defamed  may  bring  bis  action, 
and  the  defendant  may  answer  it,  by  alleging  that  what  he  spoke  or  wrote 
veas  true.  This  plea  of  justification,  throws  the  proof  of  the  troth  upon  the 
defendant,  and  precludes  all  other  considerations  whatsoever ;  so  that  Ibe 
plaintilT  can  recover  no  damages,  however  severe  the  injury  he  has  sus- 
tained, and  however  inexcusable  the  defamation  may  have  been,  if  the  de-< 
fendant  can  only  show  that  what  he  uttered  was  true.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  tibel  or  slander ;  nor  any  question  whether  the  defendant 
had  a  right  to  publish  the  truths  he  has  spied  out,  or  betrayed,  and  pr»- 
daimed  to  the  world.  Provided  they  be  truths,  the  law  says  he  had  a  ri^l 
to  puUish  them-Hit  leant  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  to  compensation.  If  they 
were  written,  he  might  iqdecxi  indict  and  bring  the  libeller  to  punishment ; 
if  they  were  spoken,  he  eannot  punish  him  at  all ;  and  in  neither  ease  can 
he  recover  damages.  We  must  add,  however,  Uiat  by  slander  or  spoken 
defamation,  the  law  all  along  understands  not  any  charge  ruinous  to  a 
man's  good  name ;  but  only  a  charge  which  imputes  to  him  some  indictable 
offence.  If  by  words  spoken,  his  reputation  be  injured,  how  gravely 
soever,  without  the  Imputation  of  a  crime  technically  the  subject  of  indict- 
ment, the  traducer  can  neither  be  punished,  nor  made  to  pay  damage,  be 
the  slander  as  false  as  possible,  by  any  proceeding  known  in  the  English  law ; 
— and  this  is  the  second  great  distinction,  taken  in  that  system,  between 
written  and  spoken  calumny.  The  former  is  punishable — the  latter  not; 
[lie  former  is  both  punishable  and  actionable,  if  it  teuds  t»  amy  way  to  in- 
jure character ;  the  latter,  be  its  tendency  ever  so  fatal  to  character,  is  nei^ 
ther  punishable  nor  actionable,  unless  it  imputes  such  a  breach  of  municipal 
law  as  is  cognizable  by  the  penal  code  of  that  law. 
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We  hate  now  gone  tbrou^  the  only  material  parts  of  Eng^sh  jmi^rn- 
dence  reelecting  the  subject  ortlie  present  tnqairy.  One  charge  which  has 
been  urged  against  the  system,  we  are  inclined  to  dismiss  at  once,  as  founded 
in  an  extremely  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  great 
deCeet,  that  there  is  no  law  defining  a  libel,  or  expounding  what  shall  be 
cooaidered  libellous.  In  no  code,  either  formed  by  sucoessite  acts  of  legis- 
laiioD,  or  eompoaed  at  once  by  speculative  lawgivers,  was  ever  such  a  de- 
finition attempted.  The  attempt  wouM,  in  truth,  be  vain.  The  nature  of 
the  thing  preeiudes  all  minute  definition ;  and  a  general  description  is 
useteas  for  the  end  in  view.  They  vrha  have  called  for  such  a  law  have  been 
raiaied  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  defining  treasons ;  *  but  there  the  great  ob- 
ject was  to  exclude  a  variety  oC  fancied  crimes  which  the  arbitrary  caprice  of 
sueoesaive  kings  had  raised  to  the  degree  of  treasons:  and  certainly  the 
law  in  question  was  mnch  more  successful  in  its  exclusion  than  in  its  positive 
definitioo;  fmr  it  has  left  one  clasar  of  treasons  most  obscurely  defined,  and 
has  gyvensoerroneoBS  a  description  of  the  principal  dass,  that  the  intent 
afene  is  slated,  and  the  act  wholly  omitted,  f  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
very  cvmnion  practioe  to  proceed  against  writings  as  libellous,  which  were 
not  m :  but  how  could  any  limitation  be  devised  which  should  prevent  such 
proceedings  in  future?  There  are  not  two  or  three  marked  kinds  of  libel 
exceeding  all  the  others  in  frequency  and  importance,  which  could  be 
singled  out  and  made  exclusively  the  objects  of  penal  sanction,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  treasons  ;  besides  that  such  a  law  supposes  the  question  of 
libelkMH,  or  not,  to  be  once  more  taken  from  the  Jury  and  transferred  to  the 
Judges — a  most  dangerous  change,  unless  the  descriptions  were  so  plain 
that  no  doubt  could  ever  arise  in  the  application  to  particular  cases.  The 
call  for  a  libel  Law,  after  the  manner  of  (he  treason  Law,  is  therefore  un- 
worthy of  attention.  Means  may  be  found  of  limiting  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  praefice  as  eflectually  as  is  desirable,  and  preventing  the  proseentton  of 
* '  any  thing  that  at  any  time  displeases  any  body," ,  as  the  modem  practice 
has  been  alleged  to  have  described  the  offence.  If  such  a  remedy  can  be 
devised,  it  ia  obviously  of  no  importance  in  what  branch  of  the  penal  code 
it  is  placed.  The  danger  arising  from  the  working  of  the  engine  may  be 
as  efiectuaily  prevented  by  providing  checks  to  the  action  of  its  parts,  ashy 
altering  flieir  eonslmetk>n ;  and  it  may  happen  that  the  alteration  would  be 
either  derimental  or  'impossible,  while  the  check  may  be  safely  and  easily 
applied. 

From  the  view  already  given  of  the  Libel  Law  of  England,  several  deduc-< 
tions  may  be  drawn ;  and  to  these  we  now  beg  the  reader's  best  attention, 
as  they  involve  the  fandamental  points  of  the  argument  for  a  change  of  that 
law.  *We  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  by  lar  the  most  important — the 
excluaioD  of  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  libellous  matter,  in  all  prosecu-^ 
tioDB  for  this  offence. 

It  is  manifest,  that  a  statement,  either  against  (he  (jrovernmcnt,  or  an  in- 
dividual, may  be  libellous ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  which  no  one  can  object  to, 
may  be  criminal,  although  founded  in  truth.  Undoubted  facts  may  be  in- 
volved in  furious  or  inflammatory  invective.  Some  cases  may  be  conceived 
[though  they  are  exceedingly  rare)  in  which  a  simple  statement  of  facts  rc- 

*S£<I.I1I. 

■\;  Thus,  it  iM  ia  (rath  no  (reason  by  tho  statute  to  murder  the  kiog^  but  oolj  to  compass  his 
dt^tli :— and  accordingly  the  regicides  were  indicted  for  this  compassing — the  murder  itself  being 
Uidaalkeovcftact. 
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specting  the  government  would  be  an  offence  against  (he  public  tranquiltUy ; 
but  innumerable  cases  may  be  put,  in  which  the  publication  of  the  truth, 
^\'ithout  any  comment,  would  be  an  ofTence  against  private  individuals. 
Things  disclosed  in  confidence,  or  discovered  by  corruption,  and  things 
concealed  from  motives  of  prudence  or  humanity,  may  be  maliciously  pro- 
mulgated, to  the  infinite  injury  or  utter  ruin  of  innocent  persons.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  maintained,  (hat  the  law  would  be  erroneous  if  it  merely 
enacted  that  truth  might  be  a  libel ;  atfd  only  refused  to  all  men  the  un- 
bounded license  of  publishing  whatever  is  true.  But  it  goes  a  great  deal 
farther ;  it  says,  not  that  the  truth  of  the  statement  shall  be  no  justification 
in  itself,  but  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  is  in  all  cases  wholly  immaterial  to 
the  question  of  malicious  or  innocent  attention ;  that  it  shall  be  entirely  63^ 
eluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  who  must  proceed  to  pronounce 
upon  the  motives  of  the  publisher,  and,  generally,  upon  the  guilt  or  purity 
of  the  act  of  publication,  without  once  inquiring  whether  the  thing  published 
be  strictly  true  or  utterly  false.  Now,  instead  x)f  the  truth  of  the  statement 
being  in  every  instance  foreign  to  the  question  of  guilt,  which  the  law 
presumes  it  to  be,  the  cases  are  extremely  few,  if  indeed  there  be  any  at  all, 
in  which  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  is  not  materially  connected  with 
the  question  of  trueor  false,  always  supposing  the  composition  to  bear  re- 
ference to  a  maiter  of  fact.  Thus  it  impossible  to  put  a  case  in  which  the 
falsehood  of  a  statement,  injurious  in  its  nature,  whether  to  Government  or 
individuals,  would  not  at  once  be-decisive  of  a  malicious  intent.  IT  so,  the 
Jury,  when  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  a  publication,  without  any 
evidence  either  of  its  truth  or  falsehood,  are  placed  in  a  very  extraordinary 
])redicament.  One  means  of  investigation,  which  might  be  decisive,  is  with- 
drawn from  them ;  that  which  might  be  a  criterion,  an^  preclude  all  further 
inquiry,  they  must  not  resort  to :  they  must  not  use  an  instrument  which  at 
least  might  show  them  the  way. 

But  it  is  said,  that  though  this  instrument,  by  pointing  in  ona  direction, 
would  end  all  doubt,  yet,  if  it  does  not  so  point,  it  decides  nothing ;  that  the 
question,  ''true  or  false,"  answered  one  way,  might  be  decisive,  but,  an- 
swered the  other  way,  would  leave  the  inquiry  where  it  began>  For  the 
present  we  will  admit  this ;  and  still  we  contend,  that  it  is  no  reason  against 
examising  the  question,  '*  true  or  false ;  *'  because,  by  examining  that  ques- 
tion, even  if  the  result  is  not  decisive,  the  Jury  at  least  assures  itself,  that 
one  decisive  proof  of  guilt  is  wanting;  while  there  is  always  a  possibility 
(which  nothing  but  the  actual  inquiry  can  destroy]  that  the  result  of  the 
examination  may  be  decisive.  And  it  is  unquestionable,  that  all  human  in- 
vestigations are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  such  methods  as  this ;  methods 
which  are  seldom  so  complete  as  in  every  instance  to  give  a  certain  and 
immediate  result,  but  more  frequently  afford  the  chanoe  of  an  immediate 
result;  that  is  to  say,  give  the  result,  if  it  lies  in  one  direction,  and  if  not, 
leave  us  to  pursue  the  inquiry  by  other  means— ^nly  that  the  trial  has 
shown  us  in  what  quarter  we  are  not  to  seek  it.  All  investigations  of  a 
scientific  nature,  without  exception,  are  conducted  in  this  manner, — from 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  up  to  the  most  abstruse  problems  of  modem 
analysis.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  proportion  two  quantities  bear 
to  each  other,  or  to  what  class  a  figure  belongs,  we  often  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  or  if  the  figure  belong 
to  a  particular  species :  if  we  find  that  this  consequence  holds  true  in  the^ 
ease  before  us,  the  question  is  solved ;  if  not,  we  must  try  some  other  pro-. 
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portioD,  or  some  other  species.  So,  when  a  chemist  would  ascertain  the 
nature  of  a  substance,  he  uses  a  test,  which,  if  a  certain  matter  be  present, 
will  show  it ;  but  if  that  matter  is- not  present,  the  test  cannot  tell  him  what 
really  is  (here.  Yet  he  would  hold  any  one  ^ery  cheap  who  should  say  the 
test  was  useless,  and  that  he  wasted  his  time  in  applying  it,  because,  in  the 
possible  event  of  the  matter  not  being  present,  he  cannot  from  that  test  learn- 
what  is  present.  It  is  exactly  in  this  manner  that  the  question  of  *'  true  and 
false  "  may  be  termed  a  test  of  libel ;  if  the  answer  is  "  lalse,"  the  test  has 
proved  decisiye,  and  shown  that  libel  exists  in  the  composition ;  if  the  answer 
is  '*  true,"  there  still  may  be  libel,  but  we  must  find  it  by  other  means.  The 
test  would  certainly  be  more  complete,  if  either  result,  either  answer,  were 
condusiye;  if  ''  false"  showed  that  there  was  libel,  and  ''true''  that  there 
was  none;  but  its  not  being  perfect,  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  altogether. 

Again,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  the  truth  is  wholly  im-* 
material,  the  prosecutor  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  begin  by  admitting  it. 
If  he  were  bound  to  do  so,  there  would  be  more  consistency  in  the  doctrine.- 
When  a  party  demurs  in  law,  he  admits  the  fact;  he  says, ''  be  it  so,  the 
statement  is  true,  but  the  inference  isdenied ;"  and  this  throws  the  argument 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference.  If  the  truth  is  always  immaterial,  as 
we  are  told,  why  is  not  the  prosecutor  obliged,  in  every  case,  to  say, ''  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  undeniable,  but  it  was  criminal  to  publish  it." 
This  would  leave  the  inquiry  to  be  prosecuted  by  other  criteria.  *  But,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  the  prosecutor  either  says  the  statement  is  false,  or  he 
says  nothing  about  the  matter;  and,  in  either  case,  even  when  he  asserts  it 
to  be  false,  the  jury  must  go  blindly  to  the  inquiry,  without  any  information 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.in  reality.  In  plain  terms,  the  prosecutor  takes 
his  chance  of  their  believing  it  to  be  false,  without  any  proof ;  and  is  content 
io  allege  it  falsehood,  and  not  prove  it,  or  even  to  abstain  frebi  the  assertion^ 
provided  he  may  neither  admit  its  truth,  nor  give  the  accused  an  oppor-r 
tuoity  of  proving  it ;  well  knowing,  that,  if  proved,  it  must  needs  make  some 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  thos^  who  are  inquiring  into  the  guilt  or  in-. 
Docence  of  the  publication. 

We  ate  willing  to  rest  the  argument  here ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fit  that  we  now  ask  whether  the  cases  are  not  nu- 
merous in  which  the  truth  of  the  statement  goes  very  far  to  prove  its 
innoceoce?  Whether  they  are  not  in  sufficient  nuntber  and  importance  to 
make  die  exclusion  of  that  consideration  highly  unjust,  even  upon  the  sup- 
position that  there  may  be  many  cases  where  the  truth  is  no  evidence  at  all 
of  innocence?  There  can  hardly  be  imagined  one  case,  however,  in  which 
Ifae  proof  of  the  facts  being  strictly  true  would  not  operate  in  a  certain  degree 
favourably  to  the  innocence  of  the  publication.  Its  eflect  might  often  be 
small,  but  hardly  ever  would  it  be  wholly  insignificant.  At  least,  the  cases 
are  so  very  rare,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  laying  down  a  ge- 
neral and  inQexible  rule,  upon  the  view  of  these  cases  alone.  There  might 
be  some  sense  and  consistency  in  saying,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
inquiry  should  be  gone  into ;  but  that,  as  it  may  happen  to  bo  immaterial 
in  a  few  instances,  in  those  it  should  be  shut  out.  But  the  law  says  no  such 
thiog.  It  excludes  the  inquiry  in  every  case,  because,  in  one  or  two  that 
may  be  put,  it  would  be  nugatory.  And  what  is  gained  to  the  few  by  this 
injustice  done  to  the  many?  Absolutely  nothing.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  a  little  time  or  trouble  is  possibly  saved.  It  would  be  a  belter 
reason  for  doing  injustice  in  ninety-nine  pase^,  that  you  thereby  avoided 
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doing  it  in  the  huiidredlh  case,  ^o  man  indeed  ever  Ihought  of  proceeding 
upon  such  a  principle.  But  the  law  in  question  does  a  much  more  rank 
injustice ;  it  does  injustice  in  ninety-nine  cases,  to  save  a  little  time  or 
trouble  in  the  hundredth.  The  very  worst  that  can  be  said  oi  the  inquiry 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  oC  the  statement  prosecuted,  is,  that  it  oiay  some- 
times be  wholly  superfluous.  Let  us,  however,  ask,  whether  there  is,  in 
the  law,  any  other  instance  of  strictness  in  excluding  evidence  at  all  similar 
to  the  case  before  usT  The  principle  upon  which  the  question  '^  true  or 
false"  is  excluded,  is  this;  that  no  evidence  must  be  admitted  which  is  not 
conclusive;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  any  thing  more  nvXikm  the 
principles  of  judicial  inquiry,  in  all  other  cases,  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
Every  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  for  example,  is  of  necessity  made  up 
of  parts,  each  of  which,  taken  singly,  would  be  insignificant,  or  nearly  so. 
£ach  piece  of  evidence,  therefore,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  quite 
indubitable ;  and  yet  the  person  against  whom  it  is  adduced  may  be  not 
guilty,  and  yet  that,  if  the  evidence  pointed  the  other  way,  he  mn^i  be  10-* 
nocent.  Thus,  it  is  shown  that  he  was  near  the  spot  at  the  time  the  oflence 
was  committed.  If  the  evidence  was,  that  he  had  been  far  from  the  spot, 
the  question  would  be  decided  in  his  favour ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
guilty,  because  he  was  near  the  spot :  yet  as  this  is  a  circumstance  pointiog 
in  the  direction  of  guilt,  it  is  most  properly  allowed  to  be  proved  on  the  one 
side,  and  disproved  on  the  other.  So  in  civil  cases.  How  many  little  ctr- 
oumstances  are  allowed  to  be  inquired  into  in  questions  of  pedigree,  each  of 
which  may  bo  proved  with  liardly  any  material  advancement  of  the  case, 
and  disproved  without  the  very  slightest  detriment  to  it!— conversations  in 
the  family— old  notes  in  family  bibles— similar  names  upon  tombstones, 
and  a  variety  of  others.  How  slowly  does  the  case  proceed  in  questions  of 
boundary,  where  evidence  is  allowed— indeed  it  is  almost  all  that  cao  be 
relied  upon-^of  ancient  acts  of  ownership,  each  act  proving  hardly  any  thing  1 
That  the  claimant  s  ancestor  had  a  beast  for  some  little  time  upon  the  dich- 
puted  groimd,  and  was  not  interrupted,  is  good  evidence;  if  he  had  kept  it 
there  in  spite  of  interruption,  it  would  have  been  better ;  and  still  more  sa- 
tisfactory, if  he  had  interrupted  successfully  the  ancestor  of  the  adverse 
party.  But  the  law  does  not  reject  even  the  lowest  and  most  equivocal 
of  these  proofs,  merely  because  it  slightly  aids  the  inquiry,  and  because  it  is 
much  less  decisive  than  others  would  have  been.  Its  principle  is,  to  seek 
for  the  best  evidence,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  best  that  can  be  had.  Why 
should  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  the  case  before  us?  Why  not 
say  to  the  defendant.  You  may  prove  that  all  you  have  published  is  quite 
true,  and  still  you  may  be  guilty :  nevertheless,  as  the  proof  may  held  youa 
liltlo, — as  it  is  a  step,  though  a  small  one,  towards  your  acquittal,  it  is 
open  to  you.  If  you  fail  in  proving  it,  you  are  proved  guilty:  if  you 
succeed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  you  can  complete  the  demonstratioD 
of  your  innocence,  or  whether  other  means  of  showing  your  guilt  do  not 
remain  ?  •» 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  more  nearly  the  cases  similar  to  the  one  in 
question,  where  the  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle  recommended.  We 
shall  find  that  they  come  nearer  than  any  assignable  distance. 

If  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  an  assault,  he  is  allowed  to  give  in  evidence. 
not  only  that  he  commiled  it  in  self-defence,  but  that  he  did  it  upon  pro- 
vocation; and  ho  may  prove  all  particulars  x)f  the  provocation.  Observe, 
that  no  provocation  justifies  an  assault  in  the  oye'oi  the  law.    And  acoor- 
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dingly,  even  in  a  chil  aclion,  noihiog  can  be  pleaded  short  of  an  aclqal 
assault  by  the  party  complaining,  though,  here  loo,  circumstances  of  provo- 
caiion  may  always  he  given  in  evidence ;  but  in  the  criminal  proceeding, 
where  the  merits  of  the  prosecutor  enter  for  nothing  into  the  question, 
those  eircumstances  are  allowed  to  be  proved,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
mBifnme^  the  mahce,  which  is  the  main  question  for  the  Jury.  General 
evidence  of  good  character  is  in  all  criminal  cases  allowed,  upon  the  pre- 
sumptJOB  that  the  probability  of  guilt,  in  the  particular  instance,  is  lessened 
by  such  proof;  and  it  is  allowed,  even  after  the  most  precise  evidence  of 
guilt  in  that  instance  has  been  tendered,  and  although  nothing  more  specific 
is  offered  to  lebut'it.  Even  under  such  circumstances,  the  law  does  not 
rejecl  tiiis  most  slender  presumption,  or  forbid  the  defendant  from  availing 
himself  of  it,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  descry  in  what  minute  degree 
his  case  is  bettered  by  it.  In  like  manner,  it  is  permitted  to  show,  generally, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  knowing  the  defendant,  he  was  not  a  person 
likely  to  have  committed  the  offence.  There  are  even  instances  where  more 
detailed  evideoce  of  this  description  has  been  admitted.  In  Lord  RusselVs 
trial.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  examined  to  prove  that  his  habits  were  moral  and 
religious;  because  it  was  less  likely  that  a  man  of  this  cast  should  have  com* 
milted  treason.  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  was  allowed,  in  179A,  to  give  in  evi<- 
denoe  a  tract  published  by  him,  twelve  years  before,  upon  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  which  there  were  some  loyal  expressions;  upon  this  ground, 
that  the  charge  now  brought  against  him  was,  the  having  made  parlia- 
mentary reform  a  cloak  for  treasonable  designs. 

These  inatances  carry  us  a  good  way  towards  our  conclusion ;  but  the 
law  respecting  libel  itself  brings  us  still  nearer  :  for  it  apoears  that  in  that 
law  evidence  is  every  thing  in  any  way  connected  with  tne  act,  except  only 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  its  statements!  If  an  inflammatory  passage  is  se-* 
lected  for  prosecution,  and  read  in  proof,  the  most  inviolable  rules  of  evidence 
require  that  the  defendant  may  call  for,  or  give  in  proof,  any  other  passage 
of  the  same  composition.  The  reason  given  for  this,  is,  that  the  passages 
kept  back  may  explain  away  those  put  forward ;  and  so  they  may ;  and  so 
they  probably  will,  in  a  number  of  instances  sufficient  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  contended,  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  passage  adduced  is  so  manifestly  criminal,  that  no  part  of  the 
context  could  explain  it  away.  For  instance,  suppose  an  elaborate  and 
po«rerful  exhortation  to  rebellion  in  one  part  of  a  work ;  and  in  another 
part  an  admonition  to  loyalty,  accompanied  with  an  averment  that  the 
inflammatory  passage  was  not  the  author's  opinion.  We  cannot  imagine 
any  one  passage  more  completely  bearing  upon  and  counteracting  another ; 
and  yet  cleariy  the  production  of  the  second  leaves  the  publication  of  the 
first  atill  criminal;  it  goes  as  little  towards  the  proof  of  innocence  as  the 
troth  can  be  said  to  go  in  the  most  extreme  case  that  we  can  put.  Never- 
thdees,  the  law  says,  that  both  passages  shall  be  read ;  first,  because  how 
minute  soever  the  light  thrown  by  the  second  upon  the  first,  still  not  a 
Simmering  shall  be  excluded ;  secondly,  because,  unless  the  defendant  had 
the  power  to  bring  it  forward,  the  Jury  never  could  know  whether  the  first 
paflsa^D  was  modified  or  explained  at  all,  or  in  what  way  it  was  modified ; 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  because  the  rules  of  law  should  be  general,  and  proceed 
upon  tlie  bulk  of  instances,  and  not  upon  the  exceptions  or  extreme  cases, 
—the  more  especially,  when  the  only  harm  that  is  done  in  those  instances 
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is  (as  in  the  case  of  allowing  the  trul^  to  be  proved)  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence, which  may  be  useless,  but  can  never  do  any  mischief. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  still  contended,  that  this  rule  of  evidence  only 
provides  for  the  entire  production  of  a  composition,  part  of  which  is  made 
the  subject  of  prosecution,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  extrinsic  oircnm- 
stances  are  allowed  to  be  proved,  though  they  only  help  the  inquiry  into 
ihe  guilt  of  the  publication,  and  by  no  means  decide  the  questioo  either 
^ay.  The  defendant,  for  instance,  is  allowed  to  show,  that  the  j)ublication 
was  in  answer  to  an  attack  upon  himself;  although  this  is  no  justification 
in  a  civil  action,  nor  of  itself  a  defence  to  the  prosecution ;  but  it  throws 
light  upon  the  inientwn,  and  tends  to  disprove  that  animus  injutiandi-^ 
that  mens  rea,  without  which  the  law  holds  no  man  guilty.  In  liiie  maoDer, 
if  the  libel  was  published  in  the  prosecution  of  the  defendant's  lawful  private 
affairs,  hemay  give  this  inevidence.  Thus,  he  may  show  that  it  was  written 
in  answer  to  a  letter  asking  the  character  of  the  prosecutor  as  a  servant. 
Yet  no  one  can  deny,  that  a  gross  libel  might  be  published  in  fhiii  shape. 
As  this  case  has  been  actually  decided,  we  may  observe  how  impossible  it 
is  to  maintain  it  for  law,  and  yet  refuse  evidence  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  alleged  libel;  for,  suppose  the  defendant  proves  that  he  gave  the  prose- 
cutor's character  upon  being  asked,  and  is  not  allowed  to  prove  the  aceount 
a  true  one,— we  most  either  say,  that  it  is  no  libel  to  blacken  a' man's 
character  by  the  grosest  falsehoods,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,i--H>r  we  must 
say,  that  a  true  character  may  be  libellous,  though  given  in  tfiis  manner, 
and  yet  admit  a  proof  of  the  manner  of  giving  it  to  be  important  in  the 
inquiry.  This  is  most  clearly  an  instance  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
puMication  are  far  less  important  to  the  inquiry  than  the  truth  of  the  matten 
published^  Almost  every  circumstance  in  thie  occasion  and  manner  of  the 
publication  may  in  like  manner  be  given  in  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
particular  time  ;  the  aspect  of  public  affairs;  the  events  alluded  to  in  the 
composition  ;  the  situation  of  the  persons  mentioned ;  these,  and  siniiar 
circumstances,  are  generally  stated  in  the  averments  of  the  information  or 
indictment,  and  they  must  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor,  and  may  be  re- 
butted by  contrary  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Yet,  of  tliem- 
sclves,  they  decide  nothing  as  to  the  guilt :  they  only  elucidate  the  nature 
of  the  alleged  libel,  and  the  animus  of  the  publisher.  It  has  been  likewise 
solemnly  decided,  that  there  is  nothing  libellousin  a  publication,  byaprivate 
individual,  of  a  Parliamentary  paper  charging  the  prosecutor  with  treason. 
This  was  ruled  upon  an  application  for  a  crimii.*al  information;  but,  d 
fortiori,  would  evidence  to  this  effect  have  been  admitted  upon  the  trial?* 
In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Creevey,  evidence  was  to  have  been  given,  that  the 
composition  contained  a  correct — ^that  is,  a  truSf  aceount  of  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  put  off  the  trial  on  acoouot 
of  the  absence  of  a  member  of  that  House,  the  witness  who  was  to  prove 
it.  Had  the  evidence  tendered  been  incompetent,  the  motion  would  have 
been  refused;  but  it  was  entertained,  and  only  waived  upon  an  admission 
by  the  prosecutor  that  the  account  was  a  true  one.  The  case  afterwards 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  held,  that  the  account  beitig  a 
correct  one  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  publication ;  iRit  no 
l^xception  whatever  was  taken  to  the  competency  of  this  as  matter  of  evi- 

♦  Rex  v  Wright,  8  T.  R.  t«7. 
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ddUce  (br  Ifae  Jury ;  on  the  contrary,  the  argument  preceded  upon  the  fact 
as  admitted.  *  It  has,  indeed,  been  solemnly  decided,  that  the  correctness 
of  a  report  gtten  in  a  newspapper,  of  what  passed  in  a  court  of  justice,  may 
be  giyeo  in  evidence  without  being  pleaded  to  an  action  for  a  libel ;  and  that, 
if  preyed,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  action : —  a  position  which  is,  perhaps,  too 
large,  as  laid  down  absolutely  in  that  case;f  and  which,  accordingly,  re- 
ceived some  modification,  both  in  Bea  v.  Creetey  and  in  Styles  v.  Noke8,\ 
where  it  was  said,  that  *'  a  vf anion  publication,  at  a  subsequent  period  of 
a  trial,  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties,"  might  be  libellous ;  but  the 
Court  never  thought  o(  rettising,  in  such  a  case,  the' evidence  that  the  pub^ 
licalion  was  correct :  the  wantonness  was  to  be  proved  by  other  considera-^ 
tions — as  the  time,  the  occasion,  otc. ;  and  the  correclness^^so  far  from  being 
eicluded,  was  admitted,  to  throw  upon  the  party  complaining  the  burthen 
of  proving  Ihe  criminality  aliunde.  In  case  any  doubt  should  remain  of 
this  rule  applying  to  prosecutions  as  well  as  actions,  it  has  been  recognized, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  ile^  v.  Fishtr.  §  His 
Lordship's  words  are  remarkable,  and  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
argument  which  we  have  been  maintaining.  ''Trials  at  lavf,  fairly  re- 
ported, although  th6y  may  occasionally  prove  injurious  to  individuals,  have 
been  held  to  be  privileged.  Let  them  continue  so  privileged.  The  benefit 
they  produce  is  great  and  permanent ;  and  the  evil  that  arises  from  them  is 
rare  and  iocidefltal.''  These  words  might  seem  to  go  beyond  the  principle 
we  are  supporting ;  but,  of  course,  the  learned  Judge  could  not  mean  to  say, 
that  a  correct  report  of  a  trial  might  not,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be 
libellous :  Ihe  dictum,  however,  and  the  admission  of  the  evidence  to  which 
it  refers,  clearly  show,  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  is  always  compe- 
tent to  go  into  the  question, whether  Uie  oomposltion  gives  a  true  account  of 
a  judicial  proceeding ;  and  that,  if  the  affirmative  is  proved,  the  malice  of 
the  publication  must  then  be  shown  by  the  prosecutor  in  some  other  way.  ** 
We  entreat  the  reader's  psftticular  attention  to  the  import  of  the  instances 
wbich  we  have  just  now  detailed.  They  are  all  examples  of  evidence  being 
admitted  in  perseeutions  for  libel,  to  pro^e  circumstances  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily inferring  innocence  or  guilt,  but  merely  tending  to  illustrate  this 
point ;  circuBdstances  which  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  composition  may  bo 
a  libel,  or  vice  vered; — circumstances,  in  short,  which  stand  in  the  same 

*  Lane.  An.  Spring  1813,  oor.  Leblanc  J.  &  in  B.  R.  vid.  M.  8cc. 

t  Currie  v.  Waller.  I  Bos.  &  Bull.  625.  i  7  East,  504. 

i  Campb.  N.  a  574. 

•♦  There  is  a  discrepancy,  unnaMtionahly,  between  the  purport  of  the  language  here  ciled  and 
<he  report,  both  in  Notes  ?.  Siyhs,  and  flex  v,  €reeveu.  The  same  diversity  is  to  be  obserreU 
in  ibc  latter  case'and  that  of  Currti  ▼.  Walter ;  the  rule  in  which  certainly  requires  some  linii- 
tatkM ;  and  we  eoooeive  that  the  obssrtations  in  the  text  furnish  it.  Rut  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  recondie  the  obeerfations  in  Rex  t^  Creevey  with  those  made  in  Rex  r.  Wright ;  and  indeed 
Ibe  two  decisions  seem  themselves  at  variance.  Sec  particularly  the  argument  of  Lawrence  J. 
■I  the  latter  case.  It  is  no  aoswer,^to  say  itiat  a  report  of  a  committee  is  a  proceeding  of  the 
whole  House,  when  ordered  to  be  prmted  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  that  a  speech  is  not  a 
prpcesdiog  df  the  House.  The  businesM  of  the  House  consiiits  in  making  and  hearing  speeches 
pnacipaUy ;  and  a  tpeech  made  and  beard,  in  strictly  a  proceeding,  as  much  as  a  report  of  a  C9>ra- 
nutt^.  The  printing  of  the  report^  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  act  of  an  unauthorized  in- 
diridaal.  To  print  the  speech  was  as  much  the  publication  of  a  procee<lingj  as  to  print  the  report ; 
and,  strictly  speaking,  both  publicationa  were  equally  irregular,  and,  with  reference  to  the  House, 
eqimJIy  a  breach  of  its  privileges.  There  are  innumerable  resolutions  to  thw  effect  in  the  Journals. 
See  particularly  Com.  Joum.  13  April,  173S,  where  the  publication  of  the  proeeedinp  of  any 
cominittee  u  expressly  prohibited.  It  may  further  be  reckoned  an  incousistencv  between  Rex  y. 
Cremvsy  and  Re*  t.  #YtAer,  and  indeed  Cttrrit  t.  TFo/ler,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  par- 
ticularly spoken  of  aa  a  court  of  judicature,  both  by  Lord  Coke,  4  Inst.  33,  who  cites  6  Hen.  8. 
e.  16.  to  fthow  that  the  clerk's  book  is  a  record ;  and  more  distinctly  by  one  of  the  learned  Judges, 
who  decided  Rex  t.  Ctetvey-^vide  Burnett  t.  Ahhot,  14  Easi,  168,  per  Bayley  J. 
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relation  as  the  truth  of  tlie  statements  to  the  matter  at  issae, — ^with  this  dir^ 
ference,  that  not  one  of  them,  generally  speaking,  is  haif  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  The  defendant  is  always  allowed  to  read  other  parts  of  the 
composition,  because  they  may  explain  away  the  UbeHous  passage, — al- 
though there  may  he  oases  in  which  no  context  can  explahi  it  away.  He  is 
allowed  to  prove  the  writing  which  caHed  forth  the  alleged  libel,  and  any 
other  circumstances  of  proYoeatkm,— 4iUbough  is  is  certain  that  no  proToca- 
tion  can  justify  a  libel.  He  is  allowed  to  show  that  the  libel  was  published 
in  answer  to  a  demand  of  information, — ^although  no  such  occasion  will 
justify  the  giving  false  information  of  an  injurious  nature.  He  is  allowed 
to  prove  that  the  pubtication  is  a  true  account  of  what  ]^»ed  in  Parliament 
or  in  a  court  of  jartice, — althou^  it  is  certain  that  the  libel  is  not  the  less 
one  for  having  been  origmally  spoken  there ;  and  moreover,  that  no  man 
can  publish  a  parliamentary  proceeding  without  committing  an  offlMice 
against  the  law  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  common  law  of  the  land.  "Why, 
then,  is  such  evidence  allowed?  It  is  not  necessarily  decisive  of  any  thing, 
— ^it  may  be  all  taken  for  granted  in  maDv  cases,  and  yet  the  defendant  may 
be  guilty.  The  prosecutor  may  say,  **  Grant  that  ymir  composition  gives  a 
true  account  of  the  debate;  still,  to  publish  it  was  a  libel,  if  its  tendency  is 
injurious  to  character  or  to  the  public  peace,  whether  it  originally  passed  in 
Parliament  or  not. "  Why  is  he  not  heard  to  say  so  ?  Because  the  law  hoMs, 
that  light  maif  be  thrown  upon  the  motive,  the  amimua  of  the  poblidier,  by 
the  production  of  such  evidence ;  and  that  no,  light  ought  to  be  ^Mit  out. 
Why,  then,  is  all  evidence  of  the  truth. of  thcr  italements  contained  in  the 
composition  peremptorily  excluded?  The  reason  given  is  exactly  that 
which  exists  in  all  the  other  oases;— it  is  said  that  those  statements  may  he 
true,  and  yet  the  publication  may  be  HbeUous.  But  this  reason  is  listened 
to  in  none  of  those  cases.  It  is  only  allowed  to  operate  where  the  advantage 
of  opening  \he  door  to  evidence  is  the  most  important  ^  where  ttie  harm  done 
by  shutting  it  is  the  greatest;  where  die  evils,  or  radier  the  risk  of  incon- 
venience from  a  hctter  practice,  is  the  least  considerable. 

We  desire  to  rest  the  great  question  under  discussion  upon  the  argument 
which  we  have  just  closed .  It  goes  directly  to  the  merits ;  it  demonstrates, 
both  that  the  investigation  of  the  troth  is  impeded,  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  by  the  rule  of  law, — and  that  this  rule  is  quite  tnoonsistent  with 
analogy,  and  more  especially  with  the  rest  of  the  Libel  law.  An  example 
will  at  once  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  understanding  of  every  man  of 
common  sense.  He, is  called  upon,  as  a  juror,  to  pronounce  whether  the 
defendant  malidcuBly  or  innocently  published,  that  a  man's  father  vras 
hanged  : — can  he,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  his  judgment  would  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  bei^g  informed,  whether,  in  fact,  the  man  was  hanged,  or 
the  whole  was  a  pure  invention?  The  law,  however,  calls  upon  him  to 
pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publication,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  this  information ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows 
proof  to  be  adduced  that  the  story  was  told  upon  a  particular  occasion ;  that 
U  was  drawn  forth  by  another  story ;  that  it  was  previously  told  by  somelK>dy 
in  another  place.  The  only  thing  by  no  means  to  be  inquired  into,  is  its 
truth. — Having,  however,  given  the  fundamental  argument,  it  is  fit  that  we 
examine  the  question  in  some  other  points  qt  view. 

The  rule  wlijch  now  prevails  operates  most  injuriously  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  liberty,  and  of  good  government  in  general.  It  tends  to  the  pre- 
vention of  public  discussion,  beyond  all  the  fetters  that  ever  were  invented 


AltfMft^  OF  l^B  PM^.  33'V 

tbt  Vkur  pmSK  ir  ittff  be*  qnesUdrtedl  wU^tti^r  a<  dikmug  cedsMh)\\[i 
iroiild<citiiAp4lb'fheted6ril*nfiucti  in'ore'eflltettt^liy.  Iii'ttiat  da^c)  ihe  wVilc^r 
is*  at  lean  secure  lH«PWh«l'  tih  it(  mt^ed^  td  pdblish  c)sibn'6t^  dneVW'aV*cl&', 
with  010  iFaryibg* caprices  of  the  day;  or  changed' in  l!J6  fiiWnQ  [^^vei^,  rUcV 
in  judgment  afealtist  hitti.  H^  labotirs  lirider  ifo  ahtMf:  Ire  is'  eitii^r  a( 
once  pf^YenlMifrott]!  piibliMiirig,  ot  he  khofi^^  th^'H^ii^s^f^:  llk'd/ic'er- 
Uioly  ofoufLibd  IdV,— theykrvagtmtffji^f'Mbe^jl^ffttiTiVhtdiV^gu 
this  Tital  part  dfWr  cOtt^tifufl6o,  is  a  liiOst  scfri6ds  evil!  Nb  m'ah  caqi  tell 
whetter  he  stetllbeptUrisriM  f6r<d&rin^'to  dh'cu^iti&itt^^isms'otGiy' 
teroMMI' freely*  and>  fairly\  or'tfcft:  and  rgfrfeat^pan  otSli^'uAceriatW^^ 
is>owiiig^to  th^  mMtiif;  tUaTtMe  troflh  lAiy' n'dr  be  pW)^etf :  If  it  coiM, 
(k»  anther  wcMilA-  bb  pretty  stotfe  against  afay'  p^osbc^tioYi  f6'r'aVrirmg 
apoitf  poMfeaflHtM;  onr,  if  prbsecKted;  hk  ^bvAS  l/^Ve'1itt(^'  to'  fk^  frbifi 
the  result.  As  far  as  (he  facta'  be^  hliki  o(/t|  ll6'  nfilght'safel^'  g6;  an^ 
Urn  onlV'care  wouM  be  it  atoid  ihis-'^tMnems,  aAd I0  k^ep  soih'(^' pirbpor-^ 
tkm  betireen  thevehertence^of'th^  inVeetiie' ab'd  ihe  conduct' aiiain4\vhrch 


it  was  poirted.    As' the  laW  nbliPsfai^t!^;  theref  is'^iht^lhing  quVCe  revbUing 
io  the  po>#errgiteiy  tor  rtilew.^    A^mittiStei^  of  ^slafe,  who  his  commifted,  in 


il  to  the  country;  or  he  nia^'c^tdin  tlie  sahiti  end;  byrdehytng  witfi 
sM  greater  efTi^Atery  what  i^indi^itably't^tie,  but  what  he  knqws  musi 
not  be  pi^ved.  The  ut^o&l  Veddiniis^  to  prosecule,'  a(^cordin^lf ,  \ii&  at  'dii- 
fer^ot  times  bee.n'fdund,  in  j)^Tsbti8  con^MoU^lhhi'the  truth  only'hWDc^^^ 
pcoelaimi&d  agaftast  them.  Thu^,  inflirtnatibn^;  id  the  ambii'iil  of  above 
twenty,  were  once  (ilbd  agaihstpersonfe'whb  had  adcbscd'a  piibllc  olTiccr  of 
malversation;  alld  thteewould  tid'doubt  hhVe  b^(;h  tiffed  VitiibuV'lhcf  pos^ 
stbilityof  the  facts  befngpitved,  hiadhbt  events  in  ihe'hibaii  time'bccurfed 
which  madd  that  officer  resign.  These  events' ^hoWe^,  that' h^'\lie  trials 
gone  on,  thedeferidtithtf/  Vbtlld'^hkve  be^eri  convfcted  for  publisbiiigkate- 
nienfs  nbt  dt^titutj^'of'^foutidatidri,'  thdUghintial^kble;  by  laW)  of  bdiig 
piwved: 

Some  persons  aflyet  td  see  gr^t  daAgef  td'the  p^<^  of  the  'comtnuiiity,^ 
and  the  stability  of'Hhd  eov^rnrtient,  in  ati  unlimited  discussiO|h' of  public 
measuties.  Bdithlif  rtilefbr  which  we  ar^  c6nt(^nding'  would  not  remove 
all  bounds^from  th^  discus^on ;  because  the  ddfendadi  mighl  s^ll  be  con- 
vided,  altliough  'he  had  prbved  his  facts.  We  ard  willing,  however, .to 
admit,  that  its  adoption* would  'greatly  extend' those  bounds,'  ^nasmucl^  a^ 
mlers  would  beta!r  less  p^one  to  order  stsite  ptbsecutidns.  The  only  ch^k 
wtikh  at  present  represses  such' proceedings,  and  to  which^  the  liberty 'of 
printing  actually  enjoyed  is  whotly  x)wing,  is  the  fear  of  bad  ministers^  lest 
their  tonddH  ^hbtrldbe  caiiVaSS^d,  irregularly  arid  indirectly,-  on'lhe  triaf.' 
Thiafear;  indeed,  may  fr^tientiy  operate  td  pf^vent  prosecutions  in  them- 
aeiVesjust.'beCause;  at  present,' the  defendant,  though  be  can  prorve  nothing/ 
may  insinuat6'anry  thing;  bnt'Wete  proof  allowed,  no  unjust  prosecution 
would  b^ undertaking  the* inducement  to  silence  wouldf  be  imperative,  Bfii 
the  liinfts'  of  discussion  greatly  enfarged.  In  truth^  we  might' ^0  furl)ier,' 
and  ask;  what  danger  cdn  ever  result  from 'the  most  uhnmiteddiscussidn  of 
pubik  meastnrest  Iil'whit^cirdiim'stanCe^  niust'  a  government  be  which 
ought  to  fear  it?  ''My  government,"  said  Cromwell,  "  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving if  it  cannot  stand  against  j>api^r  fthot."    The  sagiicion^  usurper,  ac- 
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cordingly,  trusted  (o  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  neyer  proaecated  for 
libels.  But  a  good  government,  founded  upon  free  principles,  and  planted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  blessings  it  conferred  upon  them,  would 
have  far  less  to  fear  from  paper  shot  than  the  military  despotism  of  Crom- 
well, who,  after  all,  lived  to  feel  th^  the  press  is  the  appointed  scoui^e  of 
evil  rulers,  when  it  dared  to  tell  him,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the 
people  could  only  enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  their  birth-right  by  his 
death/  To  hamper  the  press  may  serve  Ihe  purposes  of  a  usurper,  or  a 
wretched  and  incapable  ruler :  a  just  and  lawful  government  may  safely,  and 
even  advantageously,  encourage  the  freest  discussion.  The  influence  of 
those  at  the  head  of  aJQTairs  secures  them  at  least  an  attentive  hearing  in  their 
own  defence ;  it  ensures  them  also  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  press. 
Even  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  they  have  so  many  circumstances  in  their 
favour,  that  it  requires  all  the  native  vigour  of  truth,  aided  by  lime,  to  pre- 
vail against  them.  If  they  are  in  the  right,  how  much  more  safely  may 
they  trust  their  support  to  reason,  and  rest  satisfied  with  repelling  or  retort- 
ing the  attack  by  weapons  of  the  same  kind?  What  is  there  so  very  cap- 
tivating in  error — what  so  bewitching  in  excessive  violence — what  so  at- 
tractive in  gross  and  palpable  injustice — as  to  make  those  tremble,  who  stand 
firm  in  the  consciousness  of  being  right?  Surely  truth  and  sense  have,  at 
the  least,  an  equal  chance  in  this  contest :  and  if  the  refutation  of  sophistry 
may  be  entrusted  to  argument,  the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  literary 
excesses  may  be  left  to  good  taste,  without  much  fear  of  their  proving  hurt- 
ful to  any  cause  but  that  which  they  are  intended  to  befriend.  The  only 
risk  that  just  and  wise  rulers  can  incur  from  discussion,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
consequences  of  its  restriction.  Hamper  it,  and  even  the  best  measures, 
the  purest  systems  of  government,  have  some  reason  to  fear.  No  rules  of 
law  can  prevent  something  of  the  truth  from  getting  out;  and,  if  a  blunder 
is  accidentally  committed,  the  less  free  the  press  is,  the  more  likely  are  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  statements  to  prevail.  A  people  kept  in  the  dark  arc 
sure  to  be  easily  disquieted;  every  breath  makes  them  start;  all  objects 
appear  in  false  shapes ;  anxiety  and  alarm  spread  rapidly  without  a  cause ; 
and  a  government,  whose  conduct  might  bear  the  broadest  glare  of  day,  may 
be  shaken  by  the  delusions  which  have  sprung  from  unnecessary  conceal- 
ment. There  are  a  few  supposeable  cases,  in  which  such  a  government 
may  have  an  interest  in  preventing  the  truth  from  being  published ;  but  they 
are  rare  in  the  extreme,  and  nearly  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  can  be 
no  case  in  which,  when  the  truth  has  been  published,  it  can  be  its  interest  to 
prevent  it  from  being  proved  upon  the  published  trial. 

The  present  law,  excluding  such  evidence,  produces  the  worst  possible 
effi^cts  in  another  and  most  important  point  of  view.  It  destroys  the  best 
protection  which  private  character  can  have,  and  greatly  promotes  the 
abuse  or  licentiousness  of  the  press,  in  the  only  quarter  in  which  it  is  to  be 
dreaded — its  inroads  upon  the  comfort  of  individuals.  A  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  effects  of  the  law  in  question  will  evince  the  tnilh  of 
this  position.  When  a  man's  character  is  attacked  by  a  libel,  the  law  gives 
him  two  modes  of  proceeding.  He  may  bring  his  action  of  damages  for 
the  injury  he  has  sustained ;  or  he  may  prosecute  criminally,  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  traducer.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  attend  for  a 
moment  to  the  distinction  which  is  said  to  exist  technically  between  the 

*  This  was  the  cIvfiDilion  of  paternal  goxemmcnl  girrn  in  those  ciaj^s. 
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objeict  of  these  two  proceedings,  and  upon  which  much  reasoning  is  grounded  : 
the  one  is  called  a  remedy,  and  the  other  a  punishment :  the  private  party 
is  said  to  have  an  interest  in  the  former,  but  the  public  only  are  deemed  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  latter.  Theoretically  speaking,  it  perhaps  is  so ; 
hut  the  practice  has  departed  so  widely  from  the  principle,  that  its  opera- 
fioD  can  now  hardly  be  traced.  If  the  private  party  has  no  interest  in  the 
prosecution,  why  is  he  always  the  prosecutor?  Strictly,  indeed,  any  one 
else  has  the  same  right  to  prosecute ;  but,  in  fact,  we  know  that  the  injured 
person  alone  institutes  proceedings ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  hopeless  than  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  commenced  by  a 
thirty  party ; — ^if  the  person  libelled  were  not  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
no  bill  would  be  found ;  or  if,  by  any  miracle,  the  defendant  were  put  upon 
his  trial,  an  acquittal  would  be  certain.  But  how  is  it  in  applications  for  a 
criminal  information?  These  are  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  public  as 
proceedings  by  indictment ;  and  yet  every  part  of  the  practice  regarding 
them  is  founded  upon  the  analogy  to  cases  of  an  individual  interest.  No 
information  ever  was  granted,  except  upon  the  oath  of  the  party  complain- 
ing, and  upon  an  application  from  himself,  or  some  one  authorized,  by 
connexion  with  him,  to  apply  in  his  behalf.  He  must  come  rectus  in 
curia,  and  swear  to  the  falsehood  of  the  libel,  as  if  he  sought  for  compen> 
sation  in  damages ;  otherwise  he  is  told  that  the  court  will  not  interfere,  but 
leave  him  to  the  ordinary  proceeding.  The  interference  is  thus  termed 
ejtiraordinary,  and  is  treated  as  a  favour  to  the  party  applying;  whereas,  if 
he  only  applied  in  behalf  of  the  public,  his  own  merits  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libel  being  quite  immaterial  in 
criminal  proceedings,  the  information  should  be  granted  without  any  regard 
to  the  matter.  He  is  also  required  to  waive  his  right  of  action,  which,  if 
the  criminal  proceeding  were  wholly  of  a  public  nature,  and  foreign  to  his 
own  interest,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  He  is  likewise  liable  to 
costs  if  he  fails.  But  in  pi'oceedings  by  indictment,  practically  speaking, 
the  prosecutor  is  in  nearly  the  same  predicament  as  to  waiving  his  action ; 
for  if  he  has  prosecuted  to  conviclion,  he  can  never  expect  to  recover  more 
than  nominal  damages;  and,  if  the  defendant  has  been  acquitted,  no  lawyer 
would  strongly  recommend  going  on  with  the  action  at  all.  He  may  like- 
wise make  himself  liable  to  costs,  if  he  prefers  having  the  trial  in  one  court 
at  one  time,  rather  than  another,  although  such  preference  is,  strictly 
speaking,  as  much  for  (he  public,  and  as  little  for  his  own  interest,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  proceeding.  We  can,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in 
viewing  both  the  action  and  prosecution  as  remedies  given  for  injury  oflered 
to  character,  not  indeed  both  in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  a  loss,  but 
both  in  the  light  of  reparation,  vindication,  recovery.  Let  us  see,  then,  in 
what  manner  the  exclusion  of  evidence  operates  upon  this  right  to  repa- 
ration. 

If  an  action  is  brought,  the  party,  no  doubt,  defies  his  traducer  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  charge, — ^and,  so  far,  he  saves  his  honour.  But  unless  he 
is  a  person  of  high  rank,  or  unless  the  defendant  is  such  a  one,  or  unless 
some  high  names  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  transaction,  he  obtains 
a  very  paltry  sum  by  the  verdict.  In  all  ordinary  questions  of  this  sort, 
Juries  lean  against  heavy  damages;  and  only  award  considerable  sums 
when  they  are  dazzled  with  sounding  titles,  or  great  fame  and  notoriety. 
A  private  gentleman  may  think  himself  well  o(T  if  he  leaves  the  court  with 
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a  verdicl,8uffi9ient  to  pay  II^q,  ^Ifferf  1^90  l^eiy^eenfbff^f^  ^^h^M^I 
expenses  of  ine  action  :  he  retires,  with  the  ,sd{isuijClion  of  qaying  ha^^nis, 
chrfraclef  estimated  in  Ihe'currencyofjtbe  co\lintry.  ap^d  Jiis  ueigq^up^axp, 
informed  that  it  U  worth  fifty  or  a,  l^ui^dred  .'ppuQa^t  There  is,S9m^thihg, 
reVoIlihgih  this  pfoceedihg  to  a perspn  of ^any  delicacy  orhigt  sen^  ^'('i?-. 
noiir;  and  accordingly,  it  is  ha^d^yeve^  resorted jto,  except  when  the  rc^^jg^ 
presently  to  be  given  renders*  iC  a  matter  of  hard,  necessity.  Then.hjbw, 
does  stich  an  action  operate  upon  t^e  libeller^  even  w^n  he  .pay3(Cpjg^idi^fp 
able  d^hia^es?'  A  Tit^fe  of  thai  gainis  wriing  from  hinpi,  which  be  h^.  bppn 
inaking  by  hid  infamous  art,  He  lias  coined  ia  liionest  .m^a's  cb^iracte^^iot^ 
lAonW/and  be  is  mad^  to refundf'a  per-cenlage  f  be. iiyes  upo.n.tfve  d^truc- 
ti6ii  of 'his  nei^bbpurls. reputation,  an^d  Ixe  is  corapelfcd^to  let  that  neigU>/our. 
stjafb  m  the  spoils  oT  bis  own  fame.  '  I^sifjies^  it'is  manifest  that  .this  ^'od! 
di  j)roceedibg  ebcourag^s  the  worst  species  of  detraction, 'that  ofweaU|i^y^apid(| 
powerful  persons,  wbp  lurk  behind  th^  l)acks  .'ot  desperate  men,  and.  flet| 
them  on  to  slab  the  reputation  of  tbeir  adversaries  ;—tbe  penalty  is  .easily, 
paid,  and  the  otience  as  salely  repealed. 

Thus,  on  every  account,  a  ^prosecution,  as  it  is,  the  only  mode  of  .iQJ()ljifctiog 
a  fit  punishment,  is  the  best  mode  of  seeking  reparation;  or  r^tlier,  il^wpuld, 
be  the  best  mode,  but  for  thei  rule  of  law  in.  ^question'.    By  virtue  of  ^l^t^ 
laV^r,  however,  itgives  noassertic^n  of^nnocence';  it^inig^out  lu^di^fianjce.to 
th^'traducer ;  it  rather  admits  that" the  charge  is  fqui^ded  in/tn^thl    WJv^n 
the  man  whose  character  has' bpen' attacked  prosecyti^  crinun§|)lj(^  b^ji&. 
believed  to  be  afraid  of  challenging  inquiry ;  b^  is/si^pp6sed  19  coof^^,  i^ 
not  that  all  the  charge  is  true,'  yet  Ibf^l  there,  is  a  part  jof  it  .tbupdi^d  on^Jacl« 
— thai  all  is  not  right, — th>t  Ihere  is  some  rotten  or  tender  pdjnt,,  w^^iicK, 
will  hot  bear  probiifg;  and  in  so  dqlicate  ^p  aAair  as  honour;,  we  Dee4hai;djy^ 
observe  that  such  an  ideiai  is  decisive  against  the  prosecution.  By  compieQciog 
it,  he  sets  tbeexample,  if  nptx)rgiv]ng  up  hip  fame,,  at  least  of  brealh^pg 
upon  it ;'  and  Ih^t'is  quite  suilicienU    t^e  consequence,  in  fact,  is,  that  pro- 
secutions are  not  undertaken ;  tha|t  private  chg^raciter  is  daily  attack(^  with . 
perfeipt  impunity ;  that  ^professed  caluihnialors,  who  gratify  the  majfignitj  of 
their  patrons,  or  pander  for  the  base  curiosity  of  the  multitude^  drivQ  their . 
dishonest  trade  in  full  security;  and  that  the  most  unbridled  licenliousn^ 
is  known  to  pollple  the  press,  in  every  department,,  except  thf^t  in  .wluch 
it  would  be  harmless,  at  a  time  when  tlie  powers  of  Government  are  exerted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  to  check  every  deviation  from  the  straight  lir{*e  ia 
the  discussion  of  public  measures,  where  hardly  any' extraviagance  could 
prove  hurtfuK    Many  years  have  elapsed  since  periodical  publications,  have 
been  carried  on  upon  tbe  avowed  plan  of  purveying  slander  fQ|r  the  prur^ftn^ . 
appetite  of  the  vulgar,  in  whatever  rank  of  life,  bjaily  papeirs  have  subsisjt^ 
upon  the  gains  of  this  sordid  traffic  for  a  length  of  time  which  almost  affords 
an  antidote  to  their  venom i    ]!)eath  itself  haridly  walks  abroad  inore^  un- 
ceasingly than  the  spirit  of  defamation  goes  its.  rounds  in  the  commiuiiiy.' 
The  i'epliles  that  attend  bim  do  not  prey  more  indiscriminately, upon  tbe 
noblest  remains,  than  the  vermin  of  the  press  upon  the  fairest  naipc^.. 
Nothing  is  so  exalted  as  to  b^  above  their  audacity,- — nothing  so  sacn^d^as^ 
to  scdxe  thi^ir  irapaciousness,— nothing  so  humble  anc)  retired  as  to|  elude 
their  incessant  activity.'  Nol  only  the  public  chiaractefs  of  statesmc^^^aQd  ^ 
the'  private  conduct  of.publ/c  men.  but  |he  3ecre|t,yac^tipji\i^  of  obs^^ 
lo.Wly  m.diyiduals,  are  their  prey.  *  *  For  ttiese^lh^y  |iu^t  ,^e  shfil^a  ol  J9b{i^* 
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into  the  blaze  of  day,— r'ahd'leair  ihem  in  pieces,  to  appease  thai  gross  ap- 
petRe  Vfateh  tan  tieVer  Ve  Satiated. 

^        ".  &  iiii(ura.id  malfM^  e  ria 

'Chemii  noa  entpie  k  bramosa  veglia 
E  dopo  'I  puto  a  pri  famo  che  pira."  * 

f&  it  ^t  hi  ddr  tiriicjs  sfahder  h^'s'become  more  daring, — that  fatseliood  has 
beaded  tb  be  cowaj^dly  ?  T^b. — It  Is  because  all  risk  of  punishment  is  at  ^n 
end,  and  tlie  lyitrg  cdiithniator  orprivate  worth  is  secured  against  answei;- 
faig  for  his  oOetice  by  the  same  laW  which  confounds  him  with  the  publisher 
of  tmft.  Tfo  otie'eVer  thinks  of  prosecuting,— there  is  hardly  an  instapce 
of  a'pcriOdical  work  being'prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  a  private  party.,  Wo 
only  i^ecolledt  one  'in  the  course  of  matiy  years;  unless,  indeed,  another  is 
tobe'tneiftioned,  Where  ^ttie  prosecution  wasdropt,  because  the  tjruth  of  the 
SUtenient  complainejd  of'had^  aftet  the  bill  was  found,  become  quite  not07 
rioUB,  by  \)rdc6edings  instituted  in  another  court.  ,As  long  as  tlie  law  stands 
upon  Its  present  f6otihg,  thik  Impunity  is  secured  to  libellers;  and  the  trade 
of  calumny  Wiii^  thrive  Without  restraint.  Now,  as  the  only  way  at  once 
lb  rahove  the  groto  ftrfdkice  aiid  inconsistency  of  p^recluding  all  inquiry  into 
the  troth, — to  promote  free  discussion  of  public  ineasures  by  discouraging 
c^t)r€fssiTe  state  proseculions, — and  to  protect  private  character  from  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  by  withdrawing  ,the  obstacles  to  private  prose- 
eations,  it  is  proposed  to  tilow  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  any  a^ 

a^lSbel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  ^nd  to  leave  this  to  the  Jury,  among 
ker  things,  without  qalling  upon  them  to  acquit  the  defendant,  because  he 
flhall  have  proved  its  statements  to  be  true..  We  shall  proceed  to  examine 
the  ctijections  which  may  he  urged  against  the  change  in  the  law. 

1.  It  fs  contended  by  some,  that  the  change  does  not  go  far  enough, — for 
Chat  the  proof  of  the  truth  should  in  etery  case  be  a  defence,  and  operate 
bs  a  jastificalion.  Bdt  to  pass  over  the  technical  answer  which  arises  froh^ 
Ih^  nature  of  pleading  in  criminal  cases,  we  conceive  that  there  is  a  mos( 
sdbstantial  reason  f6r  only  allowing  the  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury,  and 
teavittg  their  verdict  free.  In  attacks  upon  private  character,  the  publica- 
tion of  what  is  strictly  true  may  be  highly  criminal.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
rahsafck  the  sect-et  life  4nd  private  habits  o\  any  man,  and  hold  them  up  to 
|>ublic  vfeW.  To  publish  even  his  concealed  vicesi,  thus,  is  an  injury  done 
to  him  and  i6  society.  Even  for  these  vices,  so  lon^  as  he  conceals  them,  he 
has  a  right  to  impunity,  if  thiey  offend  agaiinst  no  positive  law.  Still  morq  doe^ 
Hiis  remark  apply  to  mere  frailties  of  a  nature  pnore  or  less  venial.  !but  a 
miib  inay  be  retidered  ridiculous  by  the  bare  publication  of  thingis,  in  (hem- 
seHcB  neither  the  objects  of  densure  nor  of  contempt ;  things  hardly  con- 
cealed, at  least  only  concealed  from  decorum  or  a  sen^e  of  dignity,  and  wbi<?i;ii 
every  liiah  is  consciods  of,  the  publicity  of  whicljialone  makes  them  appear 
fidiculous.  To  describe  mihiitely  the  whole  life  of  any  one,  for  a  day  or  two, 
Irould  render  hini  somewhat  ridiculous,  although  he  might  have  done  no- 
tllftl^  of  tvhich  he  ought  to  be  ashamed ;  nay,  nothing,  which  hQ  could  have 
avoided.  Thei^fofe,  tl^e  mere  exactness  of  the  statement  may  possible  be 
no  defence.  In  cases  of  public  libel,  it  is  indeed  less  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  publication  of  the  truth  should  be  criminal.  Suppose^  however,  .^here 
were  no  such  iosltaiic'e-^the  lin^  between  public  and  private  libels  cannot  bo 

*  DaoU,  Inf. 
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drawn ;  and  if  we  were  to  take  the  dislinclion  between  public  and  prirate 
prosecution,  it  is  well  known  that  an  individual  may  prosecute  for  a  public 
offence.*  But,  that  there  are  public  libels,  properly  so  called,  which  may 
be  criminal,  though  true,  is  easily  shown.  The  instances  are,  no  doubt, 
rare,  but  tliey  exist.  It  may  be  libellous  to  state,  in  an  inflammatory  way, 
that  which;  if  plainly  stated,  would  be  innocent^';  as,  to  address  the  passions 
of  the  multitude  about  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  of  soldiers  about  pay.  It 
may  be  libellous  to  address  to  particular  classes  a  plain  statement  of  that 
which,  published  generally,  would  be  innocent,  as  to  disperse  it  among  a 
mob  or  an  army.  It  may  be  libellous  to  state,  even  plainly,  truths  of  a 
delicate  nature  at  a  peculiar  crisis, — as,  during  an  invasion,  a  rebellion,  or 
a  mutiny.  Finally,  there  are  certain  truths  (but  the  number  is  extremely 
small)  of  so  i)ecu]iarly  delicate  a  nature,  that  the  plainest  statement  of  them 
at  any  time  would  be  libellous;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  the  reigning  SovereigB; 
— his  right  to  the  Crown  generally ; — his  political  conduct,  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible; — his  private  conduct,  of  which  the  law  takes  no  notice. 
In  all  such  cases  the  truth  is  evidently  not  of  itself  a  defence ;  it  enters  in- 
deed into  the  question  of  malice,  and  is  favourable  to  the  defendant  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  acquit  him.  In  all  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  falsehood  of  the  statement  is  decisive  of  guilt.  Therefore,  this  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  Jury,  with  other  circumstances  of  evidence  as  to  the 
malice  or  purity  of  the  publication. 

2.  The  objections  most  likely,  however,  to  be  relied  upon,  come  from 
those  who  hold,  that  the  change  proposed  goes  too  far.  Their  principal  ar- 
gument is,  that  a  libel  is  punishable,  because,  without  any  regard  to  the 
truth  of  its  contents,  it  tends  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Now  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  this  is  not  the  ground  of  the  punishment,  in  any  other 
manner  than  many  other  fictitious  principles  have  been  stated  as  the  tech- 
nical grounds  of  judicial  proceedings,  which  unquestionably  depend  ujpoo 
very  different  considerations.  Thus,  in  actions  of  seduction,  the  technical 
ground  is  the  supposed  loss  of  the  daughter's  service,  or  the  wife's  society. 
Yet  the  practice  is,  in  the  former  case,  to  award  damages  in  proporlion  to 
the  injury  of  the  parent's  feelings,  without  the  least  regard  to  a  pecuniary 
loss,  which  is  always  least  where  the  real  injury  sustained,  and  the  damages 
recovered,  are  the  greatest;  in  the  latter  case,  damages  are  given  where  the 
parties  lived  separated  by  voluntary  agreement,  and  no  loss  of  society  could 
occur;*  they  are  given,  too,  with  a  reference  to  many  other  circumstances 
unnoticed  in  the  technical  fiction  of  the  law.  To  contend  that  a  libel  is  cri- 
minal, only  because  it  endangers  the  King's  peace,  is  exactly  as  absurd  as 
to  hold,  that  the  seduction  of  a  nobleman's  daughter  is  no  injury,  while  the 
same  act,  committed  in  a  peasant's  family,  is  a  serious  wrong.  In  trutli, 
both  the  one  principle  and  the  other  are  fictions ;  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside 
when  they  impede  justice  instead  of  assisting  it, — the  only  ground  upon  which 
fictions  are  admitted.  In  the  civil  action,  the  practice  has  so  far  modified 
the  principle,  as  to  make  its  original  absurdity  harmless :  in  the  criminal 
proceeding,  we  must,  it  seems,  cling  to  the  fiction  in  order  to  do  injustice. 
For,  it  is  most  material  to  be  observed,  that  where  an  adherence  to  the  fic- 
tion would  lead  to  mercy,  it  is  wholly  abandoned.    If  it  were,  for  example, 

*  The  Dean  of  St.  AsapTr^t  case  was  a  private  prosecutioD  for  a  State  mine. 

t  Tiie  casra  of  Wredden  v.  Ttambutt  and  Chambers  ▼.  Outbid,  seem  to  tlirow  iioiib& 
on  ihin ;  but  the  law,  as  stated,  is  now  received  generally j  especially  since  Chawiberiaifme  v. 
Blooiitfield. 
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urged  in  mitigatioD  of  punishment,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  DO  reasonable  apprenension  could  be  entertained  of  the  peace  being 
broken,  the  t)are  mention  of  such  a  topic  would  be  treated  with  indignation, 
although  the  defendant  is  ail  the  while  held  to  have  been  convicted  of  an 
offence,  solely  because  his  act  tended  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.     In. like 
manner,  the  fiction  is  lost  sight  of  when  topics  of  aggravation  are  brought 
forward  from  the  high  rank  of  the  person  defamed,  and  his  pure  and  spotless 
diaracter.    Then  what  becomes  of  the  care  taken  of  the  King's  peace,  when 
a  man  may  make  the  most  calumnious  charges  against  his  neighbour  to  a 
mulUtade  of  ten  thousand  persons  by  word  of  mouth,  that  is,  with  all  the 
aidsaod  incentives  of  eloquence,  and  no  pilnishment  whatever  can  be  inflicted 
upon  him  ?    But  to  show  at  once  that  the  fiction  is  not  the  real  ground  of  the 
proceeding  against  libels,  let  the  heavy  punishments  inflicted  upon  an  act 
thus  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  l>e  compared  with  the  trifling  penalties 
attendant  upon  the  actual  breach,  and  no  doubt  will  remain  that  the  prin- 
ciple now  under  consideration  is  wholly  obsolete.     In  truth,  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  absurd  in  itself,  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  analogies  of 
the  law,  than  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  nature  of  the  oflence  for  the 
gronnda  of  punishment.     It  is  absurd  in  itself.   For,  why  not  at  once  admit 
the  destruction  of  a  man's  reputation  to  be  a  crime?    Why  deny  to  cha- 
racter a  protection  so  largely  aflbrded  to  every  other  possession  which  we 
enjoy?   Why  hold  the  ^mrson  guiltless  who  destroys  the  peace  of  a  family, 
and  ruins  the  fame  of  its  most  virtuous  members, — when  the  stealing  of 
five  shillings  in  the  house  they  inhabit  is  punishable  with  death?  It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  other  principles  of  the  law  of  libel ;  (or  the  same  per&on 
who  cannot  prosecute  for  the  injury  done  to  his  character,  as  such,  may  bring 
his  action  and  have  that  very  injury  valued  in  money.    Surely  not  another 
word  needs  be  offered  to  prove  that  the  attack  upon  reputatjon,  and  not  the 
dangers  to  the  King's  peace,  forms  the  real  ground  of  criminalty  in  all  such 
cases. 

S.  It  is  said,  that  if  a  man  has  any  charge  to  bring  against  another,  he^ 
should  prefer  it  in  the  forms  which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  to  punishment.  But  how  does  this  apply  to  charges  which 
are  neither  the  subject  of  prosecution  or  of  impeachment  ?  To  publish,  for 
example,  that  a  person's  father  was  tried  for  felony,  or  convicted,  or  exe- 
cuted, is,  according  to  the  law,  in  its  strictness,  a  libel ;  and  the  publisher 
may  be  prosecuted  ;  nor  can  he  give  evidence  that  his  account  is  correctly 
true.  Yet  it  might  be  very  useful  to  publish  this  statement  hi  certain  cir- 
cumstances, though  in  others  it  might  be  undoubtedly  criminal :  and  we 
contend  that,  upon  these,  but  chiefly  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
statement,  the  complexion  of  the  act  must  always  depend.  But  in  no  cir- 
cumstances could  be  it  said,  that,  instead  of  publishing  the  account,  the 
author  should  have  prosecuted.  Then,  as  to  public  measures,  not  to  men- 
tion the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  a  statesman  may  be  highly  blame- 
able,  without  committing  an  impeachable  offence;  can  any  one,  with  a 
grave  face,  contend,  that,  instead  of  exposing  official  delinquency  by  means 
of  the  press,  a  political  writer  should  institute  an  impeachment — a  parlia- 
mentary proceeding  competent  only  to  members  of  parliament,  nay,  in  fact, 
competent  only  to  a  majority  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  ? 
This  would,  indeed,  be  an  agreeable  arrangement  for  the  public  servants ; 
they  might  well  feel  secure  in  their  places,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the 
deatruction  of  their  country  at  their  leisure,  if  they  were  never  to  hear  the 
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^iffjOif^^i^Kw  ifoifl  it  vfi»  XGfx>rfyd  \a,1iie  vptep  af  die  GMonmu  bf.» 
V\?iw^  qi  tn<i  in^^l^lK''^-  .n^I.Uie  dpctrine  ip.iluestiaDisiipliDoreimHd 
i)i',il'^|r[l)ati  il  >  incoDei^lenl  ,vtlh  (he  al)Krj)covMiQp|S«f  lbs  law.  Who 
eyar  i'>'^^eht  of  lel|jpg  fi  faafi.,  .vbp^fid  Jtet^lc^  ^Qfrthqr  jo  self-delanGe, 
jiifij  \\e  otigl^i  ,to  J^Lv^  subiQLttca  i»  the  fyt^  infiUDce,  wd  tbeo  iodicled  iw 
Uip.tinllqrjf,  ,(ir  Jjrought  pis.itcli(y),gf.^mag«B?  Xtiis  aigumeot  wasnexer 
pvqp usqd  jjiap^wi^  [0 a  qa^s  pf .vctrb^l {iiro;vocatiQa.  iBut  ne are  («U,  that 
ipii^c  latitude  i3,aUow^,to  the  lop^c.ot  »!|r-derQi)ce,  mi  othenin  (be.Dthutt 
of  |l,  ,JD  Qcdcr'tQ  repf ese  aggre^^i^n  ^nd  iflpult,  jwd  prevent  penoDS  ibaiii 
b^gi^ni^g  ?n  ^fir^j.    no^  ^c  cqnlo"'!  :fvf  U>e  cqnUoiU  of  a  iiie  faeas,  ifaM 

S/^^,ress  fcee  to  disf^v^all^utyecl^  &t  foFilhe  pi^ic  eye— ipiivtlegKl  toJell 
,  I  \tM^  wjiicb  it  coosKV^  it^fi  jW>Uc  to  ,|;i{ioffi'^T«»£tlf  upon  tbe  « 
croiuia.    It  giv^s  individuals  f  powQr  o<  ^pg^ng  and  puiuabing 
n^lfiqh  po  other  vcngeface  ca?  ceach,  pnd  w^c^  eaoh  individual  b 
U^e^  in  tepres8(n6-T-a»pWiM^  AiPW  ^V  libwiiw  hy  bad  j-uleiv- 
yjf((p  public  Djioral^,  by  glaring  and  .oateiUalioiiM  iaapropriety  of  c 
^sm^  to  cominqa  Aei^o  ^d  guQ^  ^aM«,  bylud  »vlhor«. 

'  ^.  T'         ^1  jdaijsibie  ol;^eQliQii  Ao  the  njo^ure  pEoposed,  Jiowemr,  is, 
^f^  j\t  enable  #  o^licit^us  p^»Qn  ito  give  .evidence  fif  bia  nei#ibour'a 

HfC^;;]  ilfair?,  and  to^caginloacouritof  ivajticefailioss,  whioboo  oae 

^9f^T  ffiia^c  public.     Nojjt,  fcf.  the  preMot  Hlate  of  Aa  law  be  re- 

ear<^!^  yi&w  fff  l\»a  pbjiicjl^on.     Hie  libeller  may  publish  at  the  riik 

WM^  jnghrought.ijajitbichbecaD  jua{lify,aDd  givetbevfiryevidence 

lo  yrJfK  tbj^'^^'^  refefv— at  the  risk  vhitjii  in  (act  amounla  to  solbiBg, 

if  9-  Cf  ......  i^ros^utiog.     TJi^  rfguil  ta,  then,  that  tlie  rrailtiea  nay  now 

pc^ubji^e^  without  the  I^aat  danger  to  th^  libeller — aitd  noIlUBg  worse 
could  h^jinep  wnfe  the  lav  ch^ged ;  for  the  uljaoal  evjl  lo  the  parly  injured 
jyquld  only  be,  that  ho  might  he  deterred  froio  prosecuting  by  Eear  of  (he 

f^videpce  hcip^  o£(ered,  while  he  is  niore  effectually  prevontad  CnHn  adopling 
his  course,  as  tbe  law  now  stands,  by  the  admission  of  the  truth  which  a 
Droseculion  i^Ue^.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  almoal  all  the  failings 
fllg,^,cd  iQ  are  of  fo  i^|v9le  ^  qature  ap  (o  elude  proof;  and  he  who  bad 
malic;j,ofj^y  jirpflaipaod  th^  would  Gad  il  impowihle  to  prove  ibegi,  if  (he 
\fty  jtcfiDitlcd  the  pfo^e^iu^r  to  defy  him;  so  that  ihe  change  would  only 
operajtc  iif  t^pc^  of  ^  Iesi9  ^icate  nature,  where  the  qnsation  of  "  true  or 
{ajiic  "  fft  imf^  ^,eci^ve  9[  the  ggill  or  iwiocence  of  Ihe  publication.  Nor 
should  ^,e  |c^  sight  of  Ihp  iojurjouq  eSecIs  produ^  by  the  exclusion  of 
liljs  qufist^n  jp  all  prosecution^,  whether  for  public  or  private  libels.  Tbe 
jlefefjdani  pannof  prove  ijie  fii\lU,  Iboqgb  4ll  he  has  wtitten  be  ever  ao  true. 
Bi)(  fqr  this  verr  rea^n  he  is  pennitled  to  hint,  to  ioeinuale,  to  Hing  out. 


\]l9  Yen  rea* 
e  l)p  allowed. 


ihalj  )VX're  Ife  allowed,  he  cogld  show  this  or  that ;  to  remind  the  Jury  (in 
i  private  pr(»ecutio[)j  Ib^t  the  party  jpjured  might  hive  hrou^  bia  action, 
11^4  b^  clfo^  to  run  lliefislt  ofa  jusltQcation  beiDflpleaded  :  in-SU(e  pro- 
spo^joos,  fp  c|i(er  into  niapy  cf  traneotis  disousMonc,  themselves  not  always 
f;ery  regi^j^p  or  Yery  jnnQcenf ;  to  call,  aF)d  often  with  success,  br  an  ac- 
qHil(?I>  chi^(ly  bep^u^  of  (hie  defect  in  the  law, — and  all  this  wUhoui  tbe 
k'^sl  warning  given  \(^  the  opposibe  party.  What  is  tbe  consequence  t 
Exactly  H\^\  Ti-ttjch  slwaye  follQws  absurd  or  uii|uit  rigour  in  matters  of 
jjinapTudcnoc.  I'he  great  (rqnl  door  etpoged  la  v>ew  being  shut,  irpegadar 
UDobscrvpd  ayepuea  are  op^n^.  Ihrwgh  which  |nrt  d  the  mallera  intended 
t)>  be  exclpded  find  theijc  way.  oumI  unfairly  loi'  all  innnceiU  paitice,  and 
qiost  fitvo^rahjy  lac  tbe  cwiliy.  vlw  conlnvw  to  cwCouod  his  mm  wttb 
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Iheizs.  Xhefdefeoee  of  lhe«»an  who  has  wrilieD  noihtog  bat  Ihe  truth  19 
collided ;  he  mual  iodifectly  alhide  (o  what  he  :eould  plainly  prove.  The 
cbaraclar  of  the  proaecutor  is  ^hinled  away  >by  insinuaiioiM,  whidh  4ie  can 
4)eUber  xefiite  by  evidence),  nor  put  down  by  a  broad  defianee :— -the  man 
»wbo.hA8  written  aialseheod  10  enabled  to  hint  as -significantly  as  if  he  had 
told  the  itruth,  and  has  as  fair  a  chance  of 'being  believed  and  acquitted. 
All  hoi  Ihe  calomniator^ooldgain — the  peeson  traduced  to  the  full  as  much 
as  ,90^  Qoe-^y  a  change  of  practice  which  should  exclude  those  indirect 
ioethodaof  defence,  and  allow  nothing  to  be  brou^t  forward  but  strict  legal 
evidence^  under  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  court,  according  to  the 
known  rules  of  law,  and  with  full  notice  to  the  party  whom  it  tended  to  affect. 

Alt,  in  fiuther  answw  4p  this  cb^ectioa,  iet  us  observe  what  would  be 
the  ^copaequenee  of  a  libeUer,  who  had  published  bis  neighboor's  private 
ImUi^^  giving  proof  of  ttem  at  bis  taial,  su|ipoaing  them  to  admit  ofit ; — 
wouJd  AOtithe  Jury  i-egard  Ihis sb  any  ttuDg  vather  flian  a  defenoe?  We 
auce  Aow  dealing  wi4h  the  case  which  Ae  objection  supposes,  of  things 
be^  published,  in  which  the  oomoiunity  has^nosoii  of  concern.  It  is  pos- 
slide,  Ibat  the  giving  evidence  0f  these  may  he  an  aggravation  of  the  origi- 
nal ofienee  of  prodalmtng  them.  At  all  events,  It  will  never  prevent  a  coa- 
fiction.  Then  the  office  of  the  Jury  is  at  an  end,  and  that  of  the  Judge  begins, 
kishaxdly  Ao  be  supposed,  that  Ihe  evidence  adduced  would  be  forgotten 
in  awanling  Ihe  punishmeni ;  and  we  may  fairly  prestune,  that  if  one  ii- 
bellcff  jwoved  hardy  enough  to  attempt  such  a  defence,  his  sentence  would 
deter  ^ers  from  folio wtng  the  example.  In  answer,  then,  to  the  objec- 
tion, ve  say,  that  if  ihe  lear  of  Us  frailties  being  proved  in  court  should  deter 
tJie  injored  parly  from  pveceeding^  he  would  only  be  in  the  same  predica- 
menyt  in  whiefa  he'  is  at  piesent ;  but  that,  if  he  ventured  to  prosecute,  the 
^efepdanl  vouid  (Mm  not  dare  to  give  the  evidence, — or,  if  he  did,  the 
ejjmiBnnt  never  would  be  jpepeated. 

Agm^  let  it  be  observed,  that  although^  by  the  present  practice,  the 
truth  cannot  be  regularly  proved  at  the  trial,  it  may  be  stated  in  mitigation 
of  paaisfaoient  after  conviction.  This  has  been  denied,  and  sonaetiraes  the 
Court  have  nefuaed  to  consider  the  question ;  very  naturally^  as  it  appears 
tQH^^  because  nothing  more  inconvenient  or  irregular  can  be  imagined, 
Ihaa  SQoh  a  discussion  tn  thai  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  9Mre  difficult,  than  to  diacever  the  bounds  within  which  the  mention  of 
the  tofic  should  be  confined.  But  that  some  reference  to  it  must  be  allowed 
ia  this  stage,  as  the  law  now  stands,  is  perfectly  manifest.  The  total 
9iLch|sioB  of  it  would  be  the  meat  monstrous  injustice,  and,  indeed,  the 
groaffosl  absurdity.  It  is  not  very  consistent  to  maintain,  that  the  truth  or 
faJairflood  of  a  story  should  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  scale  which  is  to 
try  the  guilt  of  him  who  told  it ; — but  to  maintain  that  it  should  go 
br  BOtbing  in  meting  out  the  measure  of  his  punishment,  is  too  glaring 
an  abauntity  to  bear  being  stated.  It  is  possible  that  a  person  may  have 
QommU^  an  oflfeace  in  publishing  a  charge  against  another's  character, 
Ihoipgb  ihe  sistement  be  true ;  but  who  can  endure  the  assertion,  thai  the 
oflcmon  ia  as  great,  in  this  case,  as  it  would  have  been  were  the  whole  a 
fiction  of  bin  tniadiciatis  and  false  heart,  and  deserves  the  same  punishment  ? 
TbareCore,  no  court  ever  can  raaintaitt,  that,  in  considering  the  sentence  for 
a  libel,  the  qoestion  of  '*  true'or  false  "  is  still  lo  be  kept  oat  of  view.  Then, 
1m>w  is  the  defettdaot  to  proceed  9  He  must  (as  is  the  practice]  slate  the 
truth  by  aSdavit ;  he  atfiy,  periiapa,  be  anffsred  In  add  Ihe  aOldavils  of 
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Others  ;  and  the  prosecotor  may  be  allowed  time  lo  answer  those  afiidavite. 
Here,  (hen,  is  an  issue  tried  without  a  Jury;  without  cross-examinalioo  ; 
without  the  personal  presence  of  the  witnesses ;  without  any  regular  point 
being  announced,  to  which  the  evidence  ^  to  be  applied ;  without  the  operation 
of  that  rule,  which  forbids  a  man  to  swear  in  his  own  cause.  The  defendant 
is  infinitely  hampered  by  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  limits 
which  practice  has  traced  for  the  inquiry ;  and  the  prosecutor,  who  is  not 
allowed  to  defy  the  regular  investigation  of  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
retires  from  his  proceeding,  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  changed  the 
ailirmation  of  his  traducer  into  an  affidavit,  and  put  the  libel  upon  the  files 
of  the  Court. 

The  last  observation  which  we  shall  offer  in  answer  to  this  objection, 
and  it  applies  lo  others  also,  is,  that  those  who  urge  it,  confine  their 
attention  to  the  few  cases,  instead  of  considering  the  greater  number— to  the 
instances,  in  which  the  prosecutor  is  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
instead  of  those,  which  at  least  merit  equal  favour,  where  the  charge  is  false, 
and  the  prosecutor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  defying  liis  calumniator.  Even 
if  all  that  we  have  disproved  were  admitted,  and  we  were  to  grant  that  the 
objectionhas  as  much  weight  as  those  who  state  it  can  pretend,  still  it  applies 
only  to  a  small  number  of  cases,  viz.  those  of  a  libel  founded  in  truth,  and 
which  the  object  of  it  wishes  to  proceed  against.  Surely  it  would  be  most 
preposterous  to  allow  so  much  importance  to  these  cases,  and  to  show  (hem 
«o  much  favour,  as  to  make  them  the  guide  for  the  law  in  all  cases  ;— to 
deprive  the  man  who  is  falsely  traduced,  of  the  only  means  of  at  once  clear* 
inghis  character,  and  bringing  his  calumniator  to  justice,  in  order  to  enable 
one,  who  is  perhaps  unjustifiably,  but  still  not  ao  unjustifiably  defamed,  (o 
prosecute  the  author  of  a  true,  but  criminal  publication.  In  no  other  instance 
does  the  law  proceed  upon  a  such  a  principle ;  it  looks  to  the  great  bulk 
of  cases ;  and  disregards  even  serious  inconvenience  in  a  few  instances, 
more  especially  if  these  are,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  less  deserving  of  a 
favourable  consideration. 

5.  It  is  urged  as  a  further  reason  against  the  proposed  rule,  that  it  would 
enable  two  parties,  in  the  trial  of  a  question  relating  to  themselves  only,  to 
bring  into  discussion,  by  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  condncl  and 
character  of  a  third  person,  who  has  no  concern  in  the  cause,  and  no  means 
of  defending  himself.  This  objection  has  one  thing  in  common  with  almost 
all  the  others  which  we  have  examined ;  it  supposes  that  the  fault  imputed 
to  the  new  law  was  never  heard  of  under  the  established  system.  Now,  as 
the  law  at  present  stands,  the  very  same  inconvenience  may  occur;  nay,  it 
does  happen  very  frequently.  It  may  occur  in  every  case  of  a  libel  against 
two  or  more  persons,  importing  some  joint  offence,  or  holding  them  up  to 
ridicule  for  some  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  were  engaged  together  ;  H 
must  happen  in  every  such  case,  where  any  one  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  libel  does  not  choose  to  bring  his  action,  and  any  of  the  others  sues, 
provided  there  be  a  justification  pleaded.  Thus,  if  the  libel  represents  a 
woman  to  have  been  seduced,  and  the  father  or  husband  brings  his  action, 
the  conduct  of  the  alleged  seducer  is  put  in  issue  by  a  plea  of  justification, 
although  he  has  no  conceni  whatever  in  the  proceeding.  In  like  maimer, 
of  a  conspiracy, — and  so  of  numberless  cases  which  might  be  put,  all  ex- 
tremely likely  to  occur,  of  ridicule  cast  upon  associates  in  some  common 
enlerprize.  But  let  us  examine  the  objection  by  its  own  merits.  It  sup- 
poses  the  Crown,  or  a  party  having  no  concern  in  the  libel,  to  prosecute.  If 
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a  penoD,  not  at  all  alluded  to  in  a  composilion,  chooses  to  prefer  a  bill  of 
indictment,  although  strictly  speaking  he  may,  yet  is  there  the  least  chance 
of  the  Grand  J  ury  finding  it?  Must  not  the  prosecutor  appear  to  be  examined ; 
and  w(m\d  not  the  absence  of  the  party  defamed,  and  the  interference  of  a 
stranger,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  any  Grand  Jury  throwing  out  the  bill? 
Or,  if  it  were  by  any  accident  found,  how  far  would  the  Petty  Jury  suffer 
(he  trial  of  such  an  indictment  to  proceed?  Would  they  ever  call  upon  the 
defendant  for  his  case?  Indeed,  without  manifest  collusion  between  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defendant,  in  order  to  run  down.a  third  party,  the  attempt 
is  not  likely  to  be  made;  and  it  would  ttien  be  made  at  a  very  great  risk  of 
a  sui^equent  prosecution,  without  any  collusion,  for  a  conspiracy.  No  such 
proceeding  could  ever  take  place  by  criminal  information ;  for  the  court  only 
grant  it  upon  affidavit  of  the  party  defamed.  Then,  the  only  case  in  which 
it  is  conceivable,  is  by  eif  officio  information.  But,  to  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment, or  its  responsible  members,  that  is,  in  this  instance,  the  Law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  base  enough  and  foolish  enough  to  engage  in  such  a  proceeding, 
is  (he  height  of  extravagance.  No  instance  can  be  found  of  the  ex  officio 
privilege  ever  being  employed  to  prosecute  private  libels ;  and  if  it  were, 
(he  court  which  tried  the  cause  would  assuredly  never  call  upoft  the  de- 
fendant, but  acquit,  upon  the  bare  circumstance  of  the  person  defamed  by 
tlie  libel  not  being  called  as  a  witness.  We  have  shown,  that  the  same  in- 
convenience which  the  objection  supposes,  may  happen  at  present ;  but  a 
worse  inconvenience  of  the  same  kind  really  arises  out  of  the  law  excluding 
direct  evidence  as  to  the  truth.  A  defendant  now  launches  his  insinuations 
iu  all  directions;  he  is  tied  down  to  no  particular  time  of  proof;  he  hints  and 
supposes  and  declaims,  not  merely  against  the  prosecutor,  but  every  person 
connected  with  him ;  and  when  the  libel  is  of  a  public  nature,  instead  of  the 
rule  of  law  tending  to  prevent  discussions  of  public  measures  in  courts  of 
juslioe,  (he  regular  plan  of  defence  is  a  political  dissertation,  or  more 
generally  an  invective,  upon  the  text  of  the  composition  under  prosecution ; 
more  skillfully  couched,  perhaps,  but  much  more  inflammatory  in  its  ten- 
dency ;  and  published  to  all  the  world  with  the  authority  of  distinguished 
names,  with  something  of  the  solemnity  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  instead  of 
being  circulated  among  a  few,  as  the  writing  of  an  obscure  or  unknown  in- 
dividual. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  urged, 
or  (ha(  we  can  anticipate  as  likely  to  be  made,  against  the  proposed  change 
in  (he  law,  respecting  the  evidence  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  alleged 
libel,  we  conceive  that  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  nothing  of  the  least 
weight  can  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  counterbalance,  for  an  instant,  the 
reasons  for  its  adoption.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  the 
other  defects  in  the  law  of  libel,  which  though  very  considerable,  will  not 
detain  us  long,  because  many  of  the  views  applicable  to  them  have  already 
been  unfolded. 

The  injustice  of  making  a  master  criminally  responsible  for  the  act  of  his 
servant,  without  the  least  evidence  of  his  privacy,  is  obvious.  It  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  in  all  other  cases :  but  this  is  not  all ; 
the  act  of  the  servant  is  not  mdAeprimd facie  evidence  of  his  master's  privacy 
and  guilt;  it  is  at  once  conclusive,  and  no  proof  to  rebut  it  is  allowed. 
Thus,  if  a  libel  is  published  in  a  man's  shop,  he  is  not  allowed  to  show  that 
he  was  in  America  all  the  time,  and  up  to  filing  of  the  information.  The 
late  celebra(ed  Gilbert  Widtefield  published  an  answer  to  a  political  pamphlet 
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bf  Uie  Biftliop  of liandaff.  Inst^ddf 4fi«tfHg'to^(Ne  ^IfpHhUhts'Sl  tHblSgftf 
Aeiv«)reiid  diuthOr  for  <a  <r^ply,  <thb  'Gotdftiftl^t  j^i^cVS^cutdd  thb  bodtKelWr, 
^ifho,  'being  ctcoustomed'to'prftHMr.  M^k^fidd^  cM£ii(Ml  WmVS,  V^a  c6n- 
e^Wed'that H^wwa'trli^st >upon*d6nie subj^crof  t>lii1o1og;y,  }iAh 6Dly  le^/ht the 
KiMUre  of  Us  coDtents  by  t!ie-A(5tie6  <)f  tiib  pi'd^etilidh.  Ve  i^ab  cohVicted. 
lilTprinter  \fBs  more  ^(iewily  trted  f(Jr  a  ptfpfer 'published  htliis  6'fffce,  '^hile 
to  WM  in'ft  disUrnt-gadl/stiffi^fing  Ale  deMenbe*df  Ihe  Ta^for'a  toi^ifaer  libel. 
Ckmtrary  to-thedetfr  riiles  of  law.  '(he  jrfry  -ab^tiifced  hfft .  JttaVlnfe,  upon  a 
fenncir  occasidD,  ^tnplv 'dtseusg^d  Ihfe  br^ndh  olf^flie'^dbject,'*  'We  ^nilll  only 
M  :|^ra6efit  observe,  'that  (the  'ifrgtitheDCs  ^^ef^fi^g  (he  qd^fion  "'frue  or 
ftdse/*  apply  411  theh-*fHnfoi«e  to  this  qii(»lioD  df  privacy ;  ^nd  ttettalftoogh 
M  inay  'not  be  *a4viBeablid  to  Make  (h^  ]5rod^il(dr  pi-oVe  \hb  kho^edge  of 
di^ 'defendant,  t^t  he  otlght,  in  ftH  cas^s,  16  <b6  illoW^  to  p^ove  that  (he 
^^ioalion  Was  irithout  his  privbdy.  Arid  (hf^^dM^Oiild,  Mth  Aie  rest 
•f  4lie  evidftnofe  of  mcftioe  (^iaaoc^ikle,  be  Mt  to  &it  (ioh^ider^tio'n  of  the 


W«  have  lil^eady  seen  how  little  ^rotet^fton  Is  aQb\rded  lb  'private  chhracler 
by  die  law  as  it  nowstatfdfe,  in  dne  itn^drtaht  parilicular.  The  Government 
is  »lil ways  well  defended,  ^y  %  taost  false  and  perhiciouis  pcfiis^ificatioD,  it 
Mifcened  to  an  incKvtd^M,  and  endowed  With  (trader  a^d  Tdehng.  fevery 
saflposed  vOLta^  to  ttese  is  <s^veirely  visffed ;  tfnd  they  who  alone  c4n  be 
mjiired  in  ¥mv  feeilings^whose  re^utjation  i^  of  any  vMue  ^to  ttuim,  in 
reaKi^  ore  left  ahnost  defeiirdelesii^.  But  the  sam^  ihjiistice  and  incodii^ncy 
perWdes  the  other  hranbhes  of  (he  Libel  laW.  A  digtinictfo^  of  (he  most 
tkmvi  kind  is  taketi  between  WYK teh  afnd  ipoken  slander,  a^  If  the  same 
pmbikity  might  Hot  %e  gii/^n  to  llie  latter,  ieind  the  same  injury  done  to  cha- 
TCbtdr  by  ifes  dissen^nalie^ ;  *s  if,  irideed,  Written  sliander  'dra  not  operate 
IfSainflt  character,  chiefly  by  becott^fVig  in  ib  course  spok^  Slahder. .  What 
eante  Hiore  absurd,  <A)ah  to  sfty  that  no  offenc^  i^  commilted  hi  (be  most 
Mae  Mid^aAuiimToiisehairges 'Chat  Mahf^ity  tan  devise,  provided  Mj  are 
not  reduoed  to  writfn^T  Th«re  i^  'one  Ihitic,  ff  it  b^  jposfeiblfe,  t^t  Baore 
aba«ird;  atid  il  is  Che  othet  distiViction  of  the  laW,  ihki  thesaitite  charges, 
Which^  if  spoken,  are  hot  eveo  ^ctlon^ble,  tnay  change  theii-  hature,  and 
beoome  ao  by  being  wt4t(eh  down  tp6n  t>aper.f  We  shall  not  go  through 
any  of  the  old  learning  upon  these  subtleties,  because  much  of  it  is  hoW  ei- 
phwled^  end  many  nic^  dffiel-entoes  ate  oveilooked,  ih  sjpite  of  ^ncienl  and 
vewoffiibte  Banes.|   But  it  is  still  Undoubted  law,  ihki  a  man's  character 

*  S«d  Edinbureh  tteview  for  April.  1812. 

t'^Mfe  ddtibt  DdVins  ftrised  npoit  tins  point,  ft  )Atife  aMued  and  considered  at  great  length  before 
tii0  JuiiM  ia  the  Exchequer  Chftiriber,  upoA  a  writ  of  error,  ia  the  cka^  of  1%ar^  r.  Reliy^ 
P«c/^  lBl2 ;  and  the  law  wa«  laid  solemnly  down  at  in  the  text ;  the  learned  Jiidae  (SVl.  Man*- 
bMU,  ^o.)  who  delivered  the  jadgmeot.  explicitly  stating,  that  had  the  atAtiactioo  not  been  baaded 
d«MD  ihrough  a  ieries  of  adjudged  cases,  they  nevier  should  have  ihou|^i  of  takbe  il. 

f  A  few  specimens  may  amttSe  tlMs  imleamed  re^d«r.  To  accuse  a  persdb  oS^mtearikg  €aui 
fifWte^tng,^  ia  not  actionable;  to  accuse  him  of  per/ttry,  is;  ttanAqper,  Bliikf  ^H^.  15. 
H.  seekt  my  fife  for  my  ground^  not  actionable ;  Hext  r.  Yeomans,  ia.  ih.  ^  A.  u  an  mwn, 
M»«ttcutor,  and  won't  exeoote  the  will :  aid  is  cotn^t,  tod  dMh  cdirnipll^,^  H^i  aBtkMiUe ; 
Bnckley  s  case.  tb.  "<  A.  ts  detected /or  pwjmy^  not  aotiooable ;  Weia>9r  v.  jganflinh  i&. 
"^  A.  gM>e  hU  champion  counsel  to  kill  me,  andfy;"  not  actionable;  Eaton  ?.  AUem^  t6.  "  A. 
ciitf  ^tr^  Mr  ftof*  ioitk  hit  mM  hmtds,^  not  action&hle,  imless  the  bdrii  ^ras  part  df.the  dwelliBg. 
or  full  of  com;  Barkam's  caoe,  4ilfp.  18.  **  Th^eart  a  Ihief  and  hatil^ohM  mi^  mtkard 
avd /i&p  ffoilndr  not  acUonable;  Pol^nsj.  FrankOk,  43.  jS/iSr  J'A.  deUvfrod  fyk^  era- 
dUfH  tmd  uhtr^th  in  an  answer  M  Chanc6^.>*  not  ftctlonabfe ;  1  Roll.  Ah.  70. :  %Mid.  167. 
««  r»v  «re  a  stohJ/or/*  ndt  actiomhle }  Sd^iUe  f .  Jatdkke,  t  B.  B.  m,  BAi  «<  7%om  aria 
hdslardf^  actionahlei  becauK ittends  to  di«hecinn ;  Bamtt^r's^t^^ »>  JVir.    ^ i%ta ^1  a 


Bmkmpi  hfMft*'  RctWnabfe ;  mtiMU  cSsa  *  LRotf.  6t  59.  SJSM,  ^X  has  a^Mse  of xer • 
(ai« lnMls» of  whMi  B; flM«df«  1» igkH ftMftld^./ MMMttUr;  Ol^^tfi eSi,  1^.  I& 


eyery^^.foE^ypjffj;  I|ft.wy,b^,<v4leA  a^  c^Wrti  wMb,aU  tb^deteil^  a 
liar;  a  swindlfji^,^  {H^nay^^.a^d,therp  58,no  rpipf4y  l^y  ^^^w^  Buti  ifiNbtA 
called a,lihQll'^«  b^.if  t|)e[^)igfUi^(;iDdii^b^  oQenQe  i9Jmptttad,«toJ)im»  he 
lwi?,!i\?  acliqi^,  Sc^,  i{[%J^  chs^a^oIjaftywSQyt  i8,^ritl^HTagwwt,hiaiM  ami 
s})o^  to ^a^  a(^9  person,  he^  l^s.bis.s^tigiQ.  Tp  proclaUn  in  a^piihliG 
th^^lr^y  eyery,  nigl)lJoi:|a  m9P^«  %i  aj^oaale  of.pjuire  fam?  ai^»hig|>»r«aki 
ha^  b^min^  wjilh;;lweaty.  n^Dt  apd  .to.gi\Qall>aiQ  detailA 

oT^tb^fa|)j;jejale4  affioui^  %yy^.PP  r^S^t  of^  s^iw  byiourjaw;  Qpr  ia  it  aft 
offence  ift^  aoy.^iy ,  cogi^aafrlie.  Bi^tit^,w;rU^.in  ,a.  privaAe  iMIery .tlwidhtoi 
b^iav^d  j}4ic.uUvvjlyMPPPiiawr« occ^ftiwt  »  b<j*b,piuni9haWe  a$.A,cirinw^  aodt 
QDlit)es,hef!.tf.^d4iQage/i  in  a.civi|,actk^  N^ia^gMment  ca«  rocoocile.  th«r 
mjfjl  to  £^c|i  .m9pstrou§)deyiatiQo^,frfun  cqs{lwo^,  si^pae;  09  jrefer0ACa<itogeK 
neral^ppi^jlffpWof  cla?§(6qalM?p,can  mafee  us.oyerlopk.  such^prod^Muainr. 
cop^iflejDC/e^.  Le^  it  ba  oba^^yed  too,  tl^  l^r^  a0  .in;  a;foi;aierjca«ay  iha 
G9Ye|:i\m^^l i^.ppbt^cM w|i\ie ilj^^indiyidi^l .in.left d^epcel^w*.  SadaMoua* 
wprds  .may  b^  p^9sqcut£d)CriiW>pajly,  tbppgh,noil.  reduced  te  w.riUiig»  anL 
tb^y  imD^  .no  iotpepcb^ble  oSeo/ce  to ,tl^  rulefV .of  tlie. State..  That« 
Jtwoi^bj^ajliJt»|^i;U).^fiteag^ia^Uh|9GQiyerpii^^  it  is.jsodiUojQ/ito. 
spegk^;  ajiffj  ihfj  character  or  fep|ipg§  of  aq  id^al,  pepvon^g^.  are,  protei4«tl  fi#im 
t^^ jsli^i]^^ ^reatb  pt/ccnsi^re,  wbji;^  thQid^licate  ifanp^.of^aio  individual, may 4 
be,taf;n^pd^  apJJ,^*-^^^  te|i4l9r  Teeji^g^  rack^d^  with  impunijicy*  Underi 
tfai.!^  b^^  ^,^ay/^n)^rki.tb^  inji^tiiceiof  aVoiwing.4h)^ti;u.U»j  tobe^pleaaftd. 
io  ^1  pas^jof,prival/^{debfDatiQnt)  wbalherhy.wordPtOr  by  writjog,'  as.aqua->. 
Hqc^Ubn.   Thj^pe^ar9,inaoy;cfc^rgp3.ag^JBrt^  undoubtedly*  fgriUltoiv. 

iqg^whfcp^  ii^jtcvier  hp,h^app,rlg5h  to  re€0,YQr  d^maigea;  bull  tb^re  alaoase 
"?flQX,s^V^^^flppn1^^  whJQh  nO:Onehaaany«gbliAQ. 

ma$.0,. aljbpMgkfoffi^fl^d.in  fac^,)  W^haye^al^^ady  giYQDexamplesof.thasev 
If  aq  ^nd,i\J4v^  in.  pri.YVle,Jif§,  is  ,h^l4  ^p.  to  .ridicule  for  failings  in  wiiidii 
ll^/^, pub] iV; Ji£^  nqpopj^iern,,  or  merely »  ai^m^y, easily  happen,  byproclain^. 
iqg  hj^  s^pref  pr/^oeeidings,  w^eiberculp9ible.or,not,.  be  ought  unquaiiiqiiably^ 
t^liay^  ,hia  ac^opi  ai|(i|  thfi^defendaint.  shpuldnonly^be  aUo^^ed  to  give  thn.. 
tr^tb  ii)|ey((jence7TTa species, of. defence v^^iphkt  in .^the, class  otca8as<iWB,ai».t 
allufiiiig  t9,^?9u)d  genqraljy  (be  found  to  incr^a£i9».ia«(ead  of.oiitigatiog,  the 
daoi^fs.    tJp9n,the  whf)l€|,  we  cpqqlude^.  that  the  legal  distinction  betwees  i 
tManfbjand^^/  ouglit  to  ^.abp)i^ed ^  th^t  idefamgitiont. whether  jwritten  or. 
Tertai^,  ^M9ljlM.  ^  punishable  asi  ^p  offenqp  against  ,chc^acter ;  that  it  should  t 
be  ^(^ip'qabl^  g^neri^Uy^  apd  .witboiit : regard,  to  the. technical  pature  of  lhe.« 
cbai;ge.wj[i|qhtittOopYeys;  aqd.^I^^.  in  all  ^etiposior  deCamation^  the.dcK. 
feodaq^  slipulf^.^9,allpwed  to  giye  eyidenee  of  the  tmith,  uppn.due  notice-to.i 
ibe^  pl^tj^,.ins)be^4  9^  being. p^rqi^it^d  to  plead  it  jn  jusUGcaiico;  so.  tiia4  it ) 
nuLYfiQ  f,o  the  Jury  wjit)i  the  otbpr  pircpipsjt^ees  of  the  casei,  and  operate.' 
either  ^%fn  answjar  to  thq  actipn,  or.ininitjg^tipQ  pf  damages,,  or.  in  aggnin.. 
Tatibb,  as . thq  Jury  shall, thip^fit.t 

IttffhfTip,,  our  obserYation  ha^  been  diriqcM  to  the^law-as  it  regards  the  ; 
substance  of  the  wrong,  whether  priyate  or  public,  and  not  to  the  regulations 
tooching  the  mode  of  trial.     But  the  eiLtraordipary  privileges  of  .the  Crows 
io  trials  for  libel  or  seditious  words,  next  demand  our  attention..  These  prir 
Ttieges,  indeed,  are  not  peculiar  to  GpYcrnmen^  prq^putipnsfpr4l49,pi£^KM^r . 
but  yvfi,  baye  only  at  present  to  consider  them  in  .connexion  with:such  pro- 
oMdings,  whf  re  chiefly  they  are  pro^uctiv,e  of  nuschief.«  They  ponsiatof  lhe.« 
power  to  put  any  on.Q,upii^n  hi^  triaJ,.withptU.»tneintepvenUon.of  a  Grand>r 
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Jury,  and  without  hearing  him  in  his  own  behalf/  or  indeed  giTing  him  no- 
tice that  there  is  such  a  proceeding  in  contemplation,  and  the  right  of  reply, 
though  the  defendant  should  have  given  no  evidence  whatever. 

The  e»  officio  power  has  in  vain  been  attempted  to  be  defended  upon  the 
grounds  of  State  necessity.  It  is  alleged,  that  certain  libels  are  of  a  nature 
so  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  realm,  that  a  more  prompt  visitation  of 
justice  is  required  than  the  forms  in  ordinary  cases  permit.  But  this  reason 
is  ap  contrary  to  all  the  known  facts,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  believ- 
ing it  to  be  founded  in  bad  faith.  For,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few 
lil^ls  of  peculiar  malignity,  every  prosecution  for  this  offence,  conducted  by 
the  Government,  is,  without  any  exception,  commenced  in  this  way.  Then, 
what  sort  of  danger  must  it  be,  which,  in  London  ((he  principal  ^ne  of 
such  prosecutions),  requires  a  more  speedy  antidote  than  the  Assizes  held 
eight  times  a  year  afford  by  indictment,  not  to  mention  the  opportunity  of 
applying  to  the  Court  during  term-time?  Again,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true, 
that  prosecutions  by  information  ex  officio  are  quite  as  slowly  carried  on  as 
any  others  t  We  defy  any  instance  to  be  produced,  in  which  a  day  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  saved  by  this  power,  dating  from  the  publication  of  the 
libel;  and  we  could  name  many  in  which  the  Crown,  by  not  praying  a 
ial^y  delayed  the  trial  purposely ;  two,  in  particular,  of  a  peculiarly  ag- 
gravated nature,  and  requiring,  if  any  could  be  supposed  to  require,  speedy 
prosecution.  But,  after  all,  is  not  this  idea  of  speedy  prosecution  being 
necessary  to  prevent  danger  to  the  peace,  a  mere  phantom?  How  can 
it  operate  in  this  way?  The  danger,  if  urgent,  must  have  proved  fata]  long 
before  the  example  of  the  punishment  can  operate ;  for  six  months  must  at 
least  elapse  before  thatcan  be  inflicted.  And  why  is  such  expedition  required 
in  this  one  case  of  libel  alone?  Is  rebellion  a  less  urgent  danger?  Yet  no  pro- 
secution for  treason  is  commenced  by  em  officio  information ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  law  throws  round  the  person  accused  of  it  the  fence  ojf  much  extraor- 
dinary delay.  Indeed,  even  they  who  argue  for  the  power  upon  ihis 
ground,  must  admit,  that,  by  parity  of  reason,  the  prosecutor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  put  off  the  trial ;  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  (his  power 
indefinitely ;  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  try  the  cause ;  f  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  many  informations  are  filed,  and  never  prosecuted  at  all. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  best  answer  to  the  argument,  and  that  which  roost 
clearly  evinces  its  unfairness,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Revenue  of- 
fences are  the  only  ones,  beside  libels,  that  are  ever  prosecuted  by  this 
method.  The  plain  truth  then  is,  that  the  Crown  is  fearful  of  Grand  Juries 
throwing  out  the  bills.  Is  this  apprehension  well  founded  ?  Observe  here  a 
most  important  particular.  Grand  Juries  are  generally  composed  of  (he 
same  individuals  who  compose  the  Special  Juries,  and  to  whom  alone  the 
Crown  ever  trusts  the  trial  of  a  libel.  Why,  (hen,  should  not  the  same  men 
find  the  bill,  who  are  thought  most  likely  to  find  the  verdict?  We  con- 
ceive the  reason  to  be  plain.  As  long  as  the  defendant  is  precluded  from 
proving  the  truth  of  his  statement,  a  Jury,  when  left  to  themselves,  will  bo 

*  lostanoet  are  to  be  foiuid  (bot  now  only  io  frekind)  of  the  AtforoeyOeDera)  calKn^  oo  a  parfv 
to  sbow  cause  before  him,  why  an  information  should  not  be  filed  by  bini. 

"t*  That  the  law  is  as  here  stated  cannot  be  doubled  ;  nor  has  any  aUempt  ever  been  maaie  iii 
practice  to  force  on  the  trial  of  an  ex  officio  information.  The  only  means  of  fixing  a  dasr  peremp- 
torily for  the  trial  is  by  applying  to  the  Court  to  hare  a  trial  at  Bar,  wbich,  of  eoane,  ^nll  oaly  be 
granted  in  cases  of  peculiar  impnriance.  See  upon  the  point  generally.  Queen  r.  Bemks^  %Saik. 
€B2;  Rex  t.  Dyder,  7  T.  R.  661 ;  Ret  v.  Macleod,  2  EwiU,  202.  particularly  this  last  caae.^ 
See  more,  a«  to  Altomey-Generers  diacrctiodary  powers,  Rex  v.  Straiten,  Doug.  289. 
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slow  to  put  him  on  hts  trial ;  though,  very  possibly,  the  same  men^  nnder . 
the  direction  of  the  Judge,  and  when  required  to  pronounce  upon  a  man 
already  on  his  trial,^  may  feel  it  difficult  to  avoid  convicting  him.  Were 
such  proof  competent,  Grand  Juries  would  be  less  prone  to  quash  the  pro- 
ceeding in  the  outset ;  and  the  only  pretext  for  leaving  the  ex  officio  power 
to  the  Crown  would  be  done  away. 

The  oppressive  nature  of  this  prerogative  requires  no  proof.  It  enables 
the  Government  to  subject  every  obnoxious  writer  to  a  great  expense,  and 
to  the  still  more  harassing  anxiety  of  a  trial  hanging  over  his  head,  without 
the  power  of  bringing  it  to  a  determination.  That  the  prerogative  has  been 
abused,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  attended  to  tlie  history  of  the  late  times. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  English  reign  of.  Terror,  when,  by  a  cry  of 
Jacobinism,  and  the  compliance  of  corrupt  or  frightened  majorities,  the 
ministers  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  Constitution,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
imprisoning  their  adversaries,  attempted  to  take  their  lives.  In  those  times, 
libel  was  not  the  favourite  charge ;  it  was  mudi  too  mild  a  punishment  to 
keep  a  man  in  anxiety  for  his  liberty,  or  to  shut  him  up  in  a  distant  gaol : 
stronger  measures  were  required,  and  the  experiment  of  a  proscription  was 
almost  begun.  But  we  refer  to  a  quieter  period;  to  the  last  ten  years,  long 
after  all  general  panic  had  subsided ;  when  no  mortal  pretended  that  the 
monarchy  was  in  danger,  and  the  idea  of  a  French  party  had  become  as 
ridiculotis  as  it  always  was  groundless.  The  e»  officio  power  was,  during 
this  time,  exercised  as  a  mere  party  engine,  to  keep  the  press  in  order,  to 
protect  weak  or  corrupt  servants  of  the  public  from  public  censure,  and  to 
gratify  the  spleen  of  bi^tted  or  sour-tempered  individuals. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years  of  as  profound  internal  tranquillity  as 
England  ever  enjoyed  since  the  Conquest,  no  less  than  forty-two  informa- 
tions were  filed.  In  a  single  day,  above  twenty  political  writers  were 
placed  in  jeopardy.  At  one  time  above  half  the  public  papers  were  under 
prosecution.  Informations  were  filed  against  them ;  they  were  subjected  to 
serious  expense;  and  no  one  was  ever  brought  to  trial.  The  proceedings 
were  not  dropt,  but  suspended.  The  writers  continued  their  labours  with 
the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads.  They  went  on  exposing  the  measures 
of  the  Government  and  the  oppressions  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  witli  what 
freedom  they  might,  under  such  circumstances.  Many  of  them  have  been 
seriously  injured;  none  of  them  have  received  any  compensation;  and,  at 
this  day,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  proceedings  being  revived 
against  them.  We  may  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  actual  exercise  of 
this  oppressive  privilege,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  a  grand  practical  evil. 
The  only  information  filed  by  that  eminently  learned  and  \irtuous  person, 
Sir  Arthur  Piggott,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Attorney-general,  was  against 
a  newspaper  which  had  published  a  statement  full  of  malignity  and  falsehood, 
aDcl  the  immediate  tendency  of  which  was  to  excite  a  mutiny,  namely,  that 
the  Government  was  about  to  send  a  body  of  troops  in  ships  not  seaworthy. 
The  printer  applied  to  him  to  waive  proceedings,  and  offering  to  give  up  the 
author.  The  answer  was  that  which  is  always  given  in  such  cases,  that  no 
bargain  could  be  made ;  but  tliat  he  might  give  up  the  author,  and  trust  to 
the  candour  of  the  prosecutor,  in  case  the  real  writer  was  found  to  have  been 
naoied.  The  Attorney-general  went  out  of  office  with  his  friends.  A  new 
ministry  succeeded,  and  brought  their  own  Attorney  with  them.  To  him 
the  printer  renewed  his  application.  A  NoUe  Prosequi  was  forthwith  en- 
iered;  the  only  one,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ever  entered  in  such  a  case.. 
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Xte  a(ulborw«iFtgtveoiupt;  thatus;  a^name'^MS  giVeirofsomeone'sdMio  Uf» 
abroad,  aodiwhoinaveryetihaft'^lloen^heard  of;  and 'no  further  ^proceedings 
We beenthtd.in)Uie matter;    The; faeU^ which  we'have  stated  w^re'ineti->- 
tioRod.in  thecHoHseofLofdi  in  181 1,  andinibe-GommoDS^  holh*then  and* 
la^trSesiioi^  wkhoutiany  oontradfatlon.    ThenewspaperwaB  the'BidnitDg 
Post,  Doloriously  the  adherent  of  the  minisiry  which  showed  it  such  f;i voar. 
Tiie  olbeninsUaoeitftiwfaich  weshallTef^rhappenediirlSlO.    A-paragraph 
afitpieajred  iu  a  SuiMky  paparv  andwaaconsideredlibellonsby*  tMe^  Grown 
lawyer«»    iDfomatians  were'  filed  'agatnsi  Uife  author  and  the  puHlsher,  and ' 
aooiher:agaiost>theedilor  ola daily; paper* which  had teprinted  it:    The  last' 
oLthese  wastried  first,  although  his^flence  was  evidently*  ntuchf- smalls 
than  that  of  lheiotigioalauthop«  and  printer.    He  was  acquitted,  theJhdge 
himself directingitl^  Jlu'yimoB^favoufaMy ;  andth^e tliro otheriattrmaHoos^ 
which  stood  next  for  trial  were  never  fftrther- proceeded  in.    One  word 
nK»e  aa.l<»  the  expense«<-the  power 'of'fknng  at Uheir pleasure,  which  the 
Gjrowaoffioers  possess  by  means  of' this  prerogative.    It'was  stated  In  the 
debates  to  anouni  in  soom*  cases  to  eiglity  and  ninety  pounds,  and  f  n'one  or* 
two*  to  have  been  as  high  as*one  hundred -and  forty. 

Sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  ^eviK  statesmen  of  enlightened  viewtf^  and ' 
koowa  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  have,  at  tlifferetittinies, 
PfToppsed.  remedies )  of  which  some  are  ralhfer  to  be  considered  ^s  paHiatfves 
than  cures.    Of  this  desQription>  would  be,'  a  limitation  of  the '  titafe  witiihi 
whiohian'  information  should  be  in  force,  or  a  power  given  to  the  deftHid^nt ' 
to  force  on  his  trial.    The  former  is  exceptionable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
only  oblige  the  Crown  to  file  a  new  information-,  and  subject  thb  defendant 
to  additional  expense :  the  latter<would  hardly  produce  any  practical  good ; 
for,  in  howlew. cases  would  a  defendant  venture  to  fdree  on  his  trial;' when* 
uncertain  of  the  ultimate  intentions 'of  the  prosecutor?    To  compel  the 
Grown  to  pay  costs,  when  an  informatibn  was  abandoned,  thht  is;  after  a- 
certain  time  |had'  elapsed  without  a  triaH'  might  have  a  better  eiTect ;  but  it 
would  only  remedy  a  small  parlof  Uib  mischief :  and  to  give  the  def<^dant 
his  (Costs  upon  an  acquittal,  would  be  thought  too  great  a  deviation  fi'om 
established  and  general  principled;  besides  that;  even  then,  alarge  portion 
of  the  evil  would  remain  withbiU  a  palliative.    It  has  also  bten  su^ested,' 
that  the  extraordinary  power  should  not  be  exercised  in  term-4ime,  when 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  can  grant  the  information ;  but  the  Grown  would 
thon^aaily  pitch  upon  an  act  of  puUicatian  committed  in  the  vacation,  not 
to  mention  the  very  trifling  limitation  of  the  abase  which  sQch  an  exception 
would  provide^  if  effectual  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  go.   There  is,  in  truth, 
but: one  remedy; — and'  that  is,  the  entire  removal  of  th^  evil,'  by  taking 
away  at  once  this'^traordinarypowertrom  the  drown,  and  placing  libel 
upon  the  same  footing  with  every  other  oflence,  from  high  treason  down  to 
a  common  assault.    The  prosecution  t)f  these,  in  practice,  is  left  to  the  or- 
dinary meihod,  by  indictment ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  adopting  a 
different  course  in  cases  of  libel.    The  privilege  of  reply  ou^t  to  be 
abolidiedlat  the  same  time.    There  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the 
Grown  being  preferred  ^n  thisrespect.    AH  ordinary  prosecutions  by  in- 
dielmont,  except  for  high  treason,  are  conducted  without  it.    Why  should 
thftirial  of  libel  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  murder  or  rob-^ 
bery,  or  any  of  the^various  misdemeanora  which  are  prosecuted  by  bfHs  of 
indwtment  preferred  by  private^^NHrties.     In  fact,  the  privilege  is  founded 
upoftA  moBic  palpiabl^  blUnder-^^-a  confusion  of  Ideas  as  to  th^  objects  of 
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trimiMt  jualke.  Why  should  any  adYanlage  be  given  to  the  prosecutor 
over  the  defendaal  in  any  case?  The  iaierest  ot  the  pubbe  i^  doI»  that  the 
defendaot  should  be  convicted,  but  that  he  should  be  convicted  if  guilty  ;^« 
nd  Ibal  he  should  be  hampered  in  his  defence,  b«t  ralhev  that  he  siheuld 
be  aided  in  makiag  the  truth  appear ; — ^aol  that  the  balaotee  should  be  ift- 
clioed  io  bvow  of  the  accusation,  but  that  it  should  be  held  perfeotly  eve9 
belween  the  two  sides^  The  privilege  ia  question  leods^  aay  it  is  expressly 
ioteoded,  Io  facilitate  the  conviction,  without  regard  to  the  guili  of  the 
defeadant ;  Io  obstruct  him  in  hia  defeace,  in  order  thai  the  truth  may  not 
appear ;  to  make  the  scales  preponderate  i0  (he  proseeutor's  favour,  that 
equal  justice  may  not  he  done.  It  presuppoaes  the  defendant's  guilt,  and  sedi^ 
to  euaiire  his  cQuviidion.  II  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  and  exploded  laws, 
which  prevented  Ihe  defendant's  witnesses  firom  being  examined  upon  oath, 
and,  HI  Scotland  al  least,  refused  hira  the  benefit  of  any  deJEence.  wholly  i»- 
eonsisCenl  with  or  boside  the  charge^  as  that  he  was  a  hundred  miles  off  al 
the  lime  of  OHnmtlltng  Ihe  offence. 

The  hill  brought  inio  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham  proceeds 
upon  the  priaciplea  mow  developed.    It  &fst  takes  away  enbrely  the  power 
of  filing  ar  qfici0  informations  i«  eases  of  libel  and  seditious  words ;  it  next 
aboliahes  the  power  of  reply,  unless  where  the  defiHudant  has  adduced  eti^* 
deiioe— thus  placing  Crowa  preseculions  npoBi  the  same  footing  with  all 
othem ;  it  fttrfber  {wevents  any  an^  trial  from  being  by  Special  Jury,  unless 
both  partiea  coMentr-thua  pkcHig  the  offence  in  question  upon  the  same 
footing  with  att  Crimea  of  the  highest  nature,  viz.  treason  and  felony, 
and  withaU  miadeaManecs^  Ihe  proceedings  for  which  do  not  come  from 
Ihe  Crown  oflBoe.    The  bill  proceeds  to  take  away  the  distinclioft  between 
wriUeuaad  apeken  slander ;  and  to  provide  that  Ihe  latter  may  be  prosecuted 
aa  a  nnsdeaMaaar.    In  die  nexl  pkM^,  it  alfows  Ihe  defendant,  in  all 
prosecutioDS  for  hbei^  or  sedilioua  or  defamatory  words,  to  give  the  truth 
ot  Ihe  sfalemeni  in  evidence,  after  due  noUee  to  the  prosecutor;  but  it 
provides  that  Ihe  Jury  may,  notwilhstandiDg  of  such  proofs  find  the  dc- 
feodanl  guilty ;  and  that  be  court,  in  passing  aenlence,  may  consider  sneh 
proof  eii^er  in  aggravation  or  in  mitigalion,  and  may  also  consider  the 
giving  notice,,  without  oflering  evklenoev  in  aggraivatioo.    The  next  pro- 
vision is  for  enabling  the  defendant  to  prove  that  fte  publication  was  withonl 
his  privily,  and  Ihe  Jury  to  convict  notwithstanding  such  evidence.    It 
further  takes  away  the  dislinetion  belween  wo^As  impnling  an  indictable 
oOeiioe,  and  worda  geaeratly  defenalory,  declaring  hodi  to  ha  aelionahie, 
and  Ihos  remo<viBgalaoithe  diatinclfon  in  this  respect  belween  wrilteu  and 
spoken  slander.    Lastly,  it- prohibila  the  truth  of  the  stalemenft  from  being 
pleaded  in  justification  to  an  action,  whether  for  libel  or  for  words ;  but 
ennMea  the  defendanl,  upon  due  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  to  give  it  in  evidence 
under  the  general  issue,  and  the  Jury  to  take  such  evidence  into  their  con- 
sidcratkm,  but  to  find  a  ven^t  for  the  plaintttT  notwithstanding,  if  they 
shall  think  fit.    Such  are  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  omitting  some  matters 
of  technical  arrangement;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinions  main- 
tained above,  it  comes  within  the  description  given  by  the  preamble,  and 
may  be  deemed  a  measure  '*  for  the  more  eflectually  securing  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  which  hath  been  the  the  chief  safegnard  of  the  Constitution  of 
these  Realms,  and  for  the  better  preventing  of  abuses  in  exercising  the  said 
liberty,  and  in  using  the  privilege  of  public  discussion,  which,  of  undoubted 
right,  beloifgeth  to  the  subject/ 
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We  have  now  brought  this  inquiry  to  a  close ;  and  we  cannot  dismiss  11^ 
without  remarking,  that  after  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  offered, 
there  is  one  snort  metiiod  of  reason  much  more  likely  to  prove  successful 
against  any  change  in  the  law,  how  deeply  soever  it  may  have  its  founda- 
tions in  sound  reason.  It  is  a  change— ^n  innovation — and  that  is  enough. 
And  yet  changes,  innovations  in  the  law,  are  matters  of  'daily  occurrence, 
nor  ever  objected  to  when  they  operate  against  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
against  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people.  In  1799  a  new  law  was  passed,  to 
oblige  all  printers  to  furnish  evidence  against  themselves.  In  1808  a  power 
was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  Grown  lawyers,  of  sending  to  prison,  or 
holding  to  bail,  any  person  against  whom  an  information  was  filed.  In  1807, 
by  a  more  comprehensive  and  far  wiser  innovation,  the  whole  system  of  civil 
proceedings  in  Scotland  was  altered  by  one  bill ;  and  in  1815,  Trial  by  Jury 
in  civil  cases  was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  with  a  new  tribunal  erected 
for  the  purpose.  In  1813,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  subverted,  and  anew  court  and  a  new  great  officer  of  justice  call- 
ed into  existence.  The  history  of  the  Revenue  is  the  story  of  inroads  upon 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  of  new  powers  conferred  upon  creatures  of  the  Crown, 
of  innovations  upon  the  old  common-law  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  political  annals  of  the 
last  twenty  years  have  been  filled  with  novel  acts  of  legislation,  tampering 
with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  changing  the  order  of  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice.  Even  where  no  temporary  or  party  motive  has  prevailed,  the 
judges  and  law-officers  of  the  Crown  have  not  been  idle  in  the  invention  of 
crimes ;  and  one  statute,  passed  in  1803,  created  somewhere  about  a  dozen 
new  felonies,  while  it  converted  a  felony  into  a  misdemeanor.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  to  set  up  a  cry  about  innovation,  and  meet  solid  argoments 
in  favour  of  a  measure,  with  the  observation  that  it  is  a  change  of  the  for- 
mer law,  seems  a  method  of  proceeding  hardly  consistent  wiUi  good  faith. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  state  it  at  once  as  an  objection,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  law  is  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  subject ;  tends  to  pro- 
mote free  discussion,  and  to  check  public  abuses;  and  all  this  without  vesting 
any  patronage  in  the  government,  by  the  creation  of  new  places,  or  confer- 
ring additional  powers  upon  the  Judges,  by  extending  their  discretion.  This 
objection  would  be  as  intelligible,  and  much  more  consistent ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  an  honest  one.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  content  to  leave  the 
reasoning  contained  in  these  pages  to  the  decision  of  the  enlighlened  culti- 
vators of  juridical  science,  who  will  never  be  scared  by  a  mere  clamour ;  and 
we  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  in  confident  expectation,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  these  reasonings  vrill  produce  a  practical  effect.*^ 

*  There  is  no  topic  on  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  ndvoeated  soander  and  moie  enligbiBMd 
opinions  than  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  At  different  periods,  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  enemin 
of  free  discussion,  and  subjected  to  the  harassing  persecution  of  an  oppressive  coTernmenf,  its  rishts 
were  feariealy  and  powerfully  upheld  by 'the  writers  in  thet  Journal.  See  Vol.  xviii.  p.  9a.  Vet. 
xxii.  p.  72.    Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  110.  •         > 
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VINDICATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  CHARACTER/ 

That  Ihe  various  bad  qualities  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  negro  cha- 
racter, often  with  great  justice,  belong  rather  to  their  habits  than  their  na- 
ture, and  are  derived  either  from  the  low  state  of  civilisation  in  which  the 
whole  race  at  present  is  placed,  or  from  the  manifold  hardships  of  their  un- 
natoral  situation  In  the  colonies,  appears  a  proposition  not  only  consistent 
with  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  races  of  mankind,  but  immediately  dedu- 
ciWe  from  well-«8tablished  facts.    The  travellers  who  have  visited  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  where  the  influence  of  the  slave-trade  is  much  less  fell  than 
npon  the  West  Coast,  assure  us,  that  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  negro 
race  are  mild,  gentle,  and  amiable  in  an  extraordinary  degree  :  that,  far 
fr<»n  wanting  ingenuity,  they  have  made  no  contemptible  progress  in' the 
more  refined  arts ;  and  have  even  united  into  political  societies  of  great 
exteat  and  complicated  structure,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  obstacles 
which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  civilisation,  by  their  remote  situation, 
and  their  want  of  water-carriage ;  that  their  disposition  to  voluntary  and 
continued  exertions  of  body  and  mind^  their  capacity  of  industry,  the  gre$it 
promoter  of  all  human  improvement,  is  not  inferior  to  the  same  principle 
in  other  tribes  in  similar  situations  :  in  a  word,  that  they  have  the  same 
propensity  to  improve  both  their  condition,  their  faculties,  and  their  virtues, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  human  character  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.    To  detail  the  facts  upon  which  these  opinions  are  founded, 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  to  this  discussion ;  but  we  refer 
our  readers  for  a  brief  statement  of  them,  collected  from  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers who  support  the  slave-trade  and  slave  system,  and  given  In  their 
own  words,  to  the  first  Appendix  of  the  tract  formerly  reviewed,  entitled, 
'*  A  Concise  Statement  of  the  Question  regarding  .the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-^ 
Trade."-}-     Abundant  proofs  of  the  propositions  just  now  advanced  will  be 
foood  in  thai  Appendix,  which  is  indeed  only  a  transcript  of  various  ungues-, 
tionable  authority.    But  to  those  who  are  aw2L<re  of  the  value  of  analogical 
arguments  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  the  demonstration  may  be  made  still 
more  simple  and  satisfactory.    Let  them  compare  the  general  circumstances 
of  any  European  nation  whatever,-^and,  if  they  please,  the  individual  cha- 
racter, both  for  talents  and  virtues,  of  its  inhabitants,  at  two  distant  epochs 
of  its  history ;  and  let  them  acknowledge  at  once  how  remarkable  is  the 
contrast  in  each  particular  point.     Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  Russia  was  covered  with  hordes  of  barbarians; 
that  cheating,  drinking,  brutal  lust,  and  the  most  ferocious  excesses  of  rage, 
were  as  well  known,  and  as  little  blamed,  among  the  better  classes  of  the 
nobles  who  frequented  the  Czar's  court,  as  the  more  polished  and  mitigated 
forms  of  the  same  vices  are  at  this  day  in  St.  Petersburg ;  that  literature  had 
never  once  appeared  among  its  inhabitants  in  a  form  to  be  recognised ;  and 

,  ^  *  EuBien  de  TEiiclarage  en  g^o6ral,  ct  particulierement  de  I'Eiolavage  des  Ndnres  dans  les 
<  olonict  Fran^aises  de  rAmerique.  Par  V.  D.  C.  Aucicn  Avocai  cl  Colon  de  St.  DomioKne.— 
M.  Ti.  p.  3«.    July.  1806.  ^ 

f  Vol  IT.  p.  47. 
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that  you  might  travel  over  Iracls  of  several  days'  journey,  without  meeting 
a  man,  even  among  the  higher  classes,  whose  mind  contained  the  materials 
of  one  moment's  rational  conversation.  Ahhou^  the  various  circumstances 
oiemtemal  improvement  will  certainly  not  disguise,  even  at  this  day,  and 
among  the  individuals  of  the  first  classes,  die  "  vestigia  ruris; "  yet  no  one 
can  presume  to  dispute  that  tba  stuff  o{  which  Ruasiaiie  are  made  has  been 
greatly  and  fundamentally  ameliorated;  that  their  capacities arerapidly  uo^ 
folding,  and  their  virtues  impvoviog,  as  their  habita  have  been  changed,  and 
their  commuaication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  extended.  A  century  ago* 
it  would  have  been  just  as  miraculous  to  read  a  tolerable  Ruasiaa  compeai- 
tion,  or  find  a  socfety  of  Boyars  where  a  rational  person  could  spend  his 
time  with  saftisfaction,  as  it  would  be,  at  this  day,  to  find  the  same  pheno- 
mena at  Houssa  or  Tombnetoo ;  and  speculators  who  argue  aboui  races,  aod 
despise  the  effect  of  circumstances,  would  have  had  the  same  right  to  decide 
upon  the  fate  of  all  the  Russias,  from  an  inspection  of  the  Calrauc  skuU,  ae 
Uiey  BOW  have  to  condeom  all  Africa  to  everlasting  barbarism,  from  the 
heads,  the  colour,  and  the  wool  of  its  inhabitants.  If  it  be  still  SMuntained, 
that  even  in  the  end  there  will  always  be  a  sensible  diffierenoe  between  the 
negro  and  the  European,  we  demand  what  reason  there  is  ^i^  suppose 
diat  this  disparity  will  be  greater  than  the  difiference  between  the  Scla- 
vonian  and  Gothic  nations.  Admitting  ev^y  thing  that  cao  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  distJACtion  of  racea,  no  one  has  yet  denied,  that  aU  the  fa- 
milie»  of  mankind  are  capable  of  great  improvement.  And  though,  after 
all,  some  tribes  should  remain  inferior  to  others,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
deduce  from  Uience  either  an  argnment  against  the  possibility  el  greatly  ci- 
vilising even  the  most  untoward  generation,  or  an  inference  agajuast  the  im* 
porlaoce  even  of  the  least  consida*able  advances  which  il  may  be  capable  of 
milking  towards  perfection.  That  the  progress  of  any  race  of  aeu,  or  of 
the  wl^le  species,  in  the  various  branches  of  virtue  and  power,  must  be 
infinite,  vras  never,  we  believe^  nMiintained  by  reasoners  who  deserved  die 
name  of  philosophers.  That  this  progress  is  in  its  nature  indefinile;  in 
other  words,  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  its  extent  oe  acceferatieu, 
is  a  proposition  suggested  by  a  thousand  direct  considerations,  as  well  as 
obvious  analogies,  and  deserves  the  name  of  a  general  fact,  rather  than  a 
plausible  speculation. 

Without  pretending  to  credit  all  that  has  been  related  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Negroes  in  the  different  countries  which  they  have  been 
fated  to  inhabit,  we  ne^  only  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  fisw  unquestionaUe  facts, 
and  compare  their  achievements  in  several  situations,  lo  be  convinced  that 
the  general  proposition  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  superiority  of  a  negro  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  one  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  is  a  matter  offset.  The  enemies  of  the  slave-trade  reasonably  im- 
pute the  degeneracy  of  the  maritime  tribes  to  that  baneful  commerce.  Its 
firiends  have,  on  the  other  hand,  deduced  from  thence  an  ailment  agaiast 
the  negro  character,  which,  say  they,  is  not  improved  by  intercourse  with 
civilised  nations.  But  the/ht^  is  admitted.  To  see  it  exemplifiied»  we  iMve 
only  to  consult  the  travels  of  Mr.  Park,  edited  by  Bryan  Edwarda;  and  the 
same  observation  has  been  found,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  applicable  to  Uie> tribes 
south  of  the  line,  who  increase  in  civilisation  as  you  leave  the  Slave  Coast. 
Compwe  the  accounts  given  by  these  travellers,  of  the  skill,  the  industry, 
the  excellent  moral  qualities  of  the  Africans  in  Houssa,  Tombuctoo,  etc., 
with  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  the  same  race,  living  in  all  the 
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barbarity  which  tike  supply  of  our  «laye  ships  requires;  yoa  will  be  con- 
vioced  that  the  negro  is  as  much  improved  by  a  change  of  circumstaoces  as 
the  white.  The  state  of  slavery  is  in  none  of  ils  modifications  favourable 
to  improvement;  yet,  compare  the  Creole  negro  with  the  imported  slave* 
aod  you  will  find  that  even  the  most  debasing,  the  most  brutifying  form  of 
servitude,  the  pitiless  drudgery  of  the  field  and  whip,  though  it  must  neces- 
sarily eradicate  most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  African,  has  not  prevented 
him  from  profiting  in  his  intdlectoal  faculties  by  the  intercourse  of  more 
civilised  men.  The  events  of  the  war  in  St.  Domingo  read  us  a  lesson  on 
ihis  point,  which  it  would  be  hq)py  if  we  could  be  permitted  to  forget ; — 
negroes  organising  immense  armies;  laying  plans  of  campaigns  and  sieges, 
which,  if  not  scientific,  have  at  least  been  to  a  certain  degree  successftil 
against  the  finest  European  troops;  arranging  formsiof  government,  and 
even  proceeding  some  length  in  executing  the  most  dincult  of  human  enterr 
I>rise8 ;  entering  into  «oaimercial  relations  with  foreigners,  and  conceiving 
the  idea  of  contracting  alliances ;  aoqoiring  something  like  a  maritime  force ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  navigating  vessels  in  ttie  tropical ^as,  widi  as  much  skill 
and  foresight  as  that  complicated  0|)eration  requires.  (See  oar  Review  of 
M'Kinnon's  Tour,  No.  VIII.) 

This  is  certainly  a  spectacle  which  ought  to  teach  us  the  effects  of  pircum- 
stances  in  developing  the  human  faculties,  and  to  prescribe  hounds  to  that 
presoBiptuous  arrogance,  which  would  coi^ne  to  one  race  (he  characteristic 
privilege  of  the  species.  We  have,  indeed,  the  proof  in  our  losses.  We 
have  lorn  those  men  from  their  country,  on  the  vain  and  wicked  pretence 
that  their  nature  is  radically  inferior  to  our  own.  We  have  treated  them  so. 
as  to  etnnt  the  nalAiral  growth  of  Iheir  virtues  and  their  reason .  Our  crimes 
have  been  partly  successful ;  for  the  West  Indian,  like  all  other  slaves^  has. 
copied  some  of  the  tyrant's  vices.  But  their  ingenuity  has  flourished  apace,, 
even  under  all  disadvantages ;  and  the  negro  species  is  already  so  much  im- 
proved, that  while  we  nndly  continue  to  despise  them,  and,  from  our  eon- 
tempt,  to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  crimes  which  have  transplanted  them, 
the  real  4|uestion  in  many  a  thinking  man's  mind  is,  how  long  they  will 
suffer  us  to  eiist  in  the  New  World.  AH  the  arguments  m  the  brains  of  a 
thousand  metaphysicians  will  never  explain  away  these  facts.  They  may 
lell  us,  that  brute  force  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  are  the  only  faculties 
which  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  possess.  Something  more  than  this 
must  eononr  to  form  and  subsist  armies,  and  to  distribute  civil  powers  in  a 
stale.  And  the  negroes,  who  in  Africa  cannot  count  ten,  and  bequeath  the 
same  portion  of  arithmetic  to  their  children,  must  have  improved,  noth  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  species,  before  they  can  use  the  mariner's  compass,  and 
rig  square^sailed  vessels,  and  cultivate  whole  districts  of  cotton  for  their 
own  profit  in  the  Caribbee  idands.  The  very  ordinary  circumstance  of 
the  improvement  visible  in  ttie  negroes  brought  over  to  Europe  as  do- 
mestics, and  their  striking  superiority  to  such  of  iheir  countrymen  as  still 
remain,  either  in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies,  may  periiaps  illustrate  the 
doctrme  now  maintained,  even  lo  those  whom  the  more  general  views  of  the 
bcl  have  failed  of  convincing.  It  is  certainly  not  assuming  too  much,  to 
suppose  4hat  there  is  a  wider  dififorence  between  one  off  those  black  servants 
and  a  native  of  the  Slave  Coast,  than  between  a  London  chairman  and  a 
subject  of  the  Irish  kings  who  flourished  a  few  centuries  ago.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  the  fidelity,  courage,  and  other  good  qualities  generally  ro- 
markable  in  Ikreed  negroes,  dislingnish  them  as  much  from  the  slaves,  of 
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wiiosc  oowardice  and  treachery  such  pictun^s  have  been  drawn,  as  the 
various  feaU  of  valour  recorded  in  the  history  of  llie  Welsh,  place  them  above 
those  wretched  Britons  who  resisted  their  Saxon  enemies  only  with  groans. 

We  may  be  assured,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  io  the  physical  or  moral 
constitution  of  the  negro,  which  renders  him  an  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  llie  species,  and  prevents  him  from  improving  in  all  the  estt- 
Tnable  quaUties  of  our  nature,  when  placed  in  circumstances  tolerably  fa- 
vourable to  his  advancement.  Nay,  under  all  possible  disadvantages,  we 
iind  evident  proofs  oC  the  progress  he  is  capable  of  making,  whether  insulated 
by  the  deserts  of  Africa  from  all  communication  with  other  nations,  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  slave  factories  of  the  Europeans,  or  groaning  under  the 
cruelties  of  the  West  India  system.  That  this. progress  will  be  accele- 
rated, in  proportion  as  those  grand  impediments  are  removed ;  that  while 
Africa  is  civilised  by^he  establishment  of  a  legitimate  commerce  between  its 
fertile  and  populous  regions,  and  the  more  polished  nations  of  the  world,  the 
negroes  already  in  the  West  Indies  will  rapidly  improve  in  all  the  best 
faculties  of  the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  eiTects  of  the  abolition  shall  begin  to 
appear  in  the  ameliorated  treatment  they  experience  from  their  masters,  is 
a  proposition  which  follows  obviously  from  the  remarks  now  premised.  To 
trace  all  the  probable  steps  by  which  this  great  measure  must  ultimately 
change  the  situation  of  the  West  Indian  labourers,  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  this  article.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  gradations  which  will  probably  conduce  to  this  necessary  reform 
in  the  colonial  system.  And  here  we  shall  find  direct  arguments,  from 
analogy,  sufficient  to  guide  us,  if  our  readers  are  disposed  to  admit  the 
legitimacy  of  reasoning  from  the  history  of  other  races  of  mankind,  to  the 
probable  history  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  milder  system  of  treatment 
increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  negro's  labour.  That  the  first  (wo 
or  three  seasons  may  be  less  properous  for  the  planter,  in  consequence  of  the 
change,  has  been  sometimes  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  tlie  abolition . 
Indeed,  changes  of  every  kind  havea  tendency,  at  the  beginning,  to  produce 
slight  derangements  in  all  political  systems  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  miserable 
consequences  of  human  impolicy,  that  the  correction  of  the  greatest  evils 
in  society  generally  increases,  for  the  moment,  the  bad  effects  of  the  original 
error.  But  the  connexion  is  so  constant  and  so  clear  between  industry  and 
freedom,  and  consequently  between  increased  exertions  of  voluntary  labour, 
and  the  milder  treaiment  which  approaches  the  slave  to  the  eonditioo  of 
liberty,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  temporary  derangement 
last  for  a  very  triOing  period.  The  history  of  all  Europe  demonstrates  the 
immense  effects  which  the  milder  treatment  of  the  labouring  orders  natu- 
rally produces  upon  the  value  of  their  industry.  To  take  only  a  very  late 
example : — It  is  well  known  that  the  proprietors  of  Hungary,  almost 
immediately  after  the  reform  of  Maria  Theresa,  began  to  feel  the  salutary 
consequences  of  the  limitations  of  the  corv^  due  from  their  peasants:. 
When,  instead  of  possessing  full  power  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the 
serfs  labour,  the  lord  could  only  take  two  days  in  each  week,  he  found  those 
two  days  worth  much  more  than  all  the  seven  had  been  before,— althoi^; 
at  tlie  very  same  time,  he  lo^t  the  right  of  retaining  the  peasant  on  his 
ground  against  his  will.  If  such  mitigations  had  been  favourable  to  the 
master,  still  more  advantageous  must  they  be  to  the  slave.  And  can  any 
improvement  bear  more  directly  upon  Uie  condition  of  the  lower  orders'. 
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fiarticularly  upoo  their  civilisation,  than  an  augmentation  of  their  wealth 
and  of  their  Importance  to  the  superior  classes  ?  Such  will  probably  be  the 
first  great  eflect  of  the  abolition,  long  before  time  shall  have  been  given  for  . 
any  positive  and  definite  change  in  the  system.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
number  of  holidays  will  next  be  increas^,  or  the  hours  of  work  in  the  day 
diminished ;  that  the  negro  will  by  degrees  be  left  more  and  more  to  hi» 
own  care,  and  will  begin  to  feel  himself  more  dependent  on  the  produce  of 
his  industry.  The  less  that  laws  interfere  in  this  delicate  matter,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  master,  and  still  more  for  the  slave.  The  mutual  interests 
of  the  parlies  will  be  the  best  of  laws ;  the  most  just  in  its  enactments,  the 
most  unerring  in  its  operation,  and  indeed  the  only  one  capable  of  being 
accurately  executed.  When  something  like  industry  has  taken  root  in  the 
plantations,  it  may  be  time  to  introduce,  in  the  same  silent,  gradual,  and 
voluntary  manner,  the  grand  improvement  of  task-work.  This  has  already 
been  attempted  with  the  happiest  effect  in  Several  of  the  colonies ;  in  Brazil"; 
in  some  parts  of  the  Spanish  Main  ;  in  the  Bahamas,  and  elsewhere.  [See 
€ur  Review  ofM^  Kinnon'a  Tour,  No.  VIH.)  Ithas  been  introduced  alsoin 
Surinam  ;  though,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Dutch  planters,' 
and  perhaps  from  its  premature  adoption,  it  has  not  there  produced  such 
aakilary  changes  as  in  the  other  settlements.  Indeed,  while  the  bad  effects 
of  the  old  system  flourish  in  full  vigour,  preventing  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  slaves  in  their  habits  of  voluntary  exertion,  it  is  only  in  certain 
kinds  of  work  tliat  tasks  can  be  distributed.  It  is  reserved  for  the  new 
mode  of  treatment  to  render  the  univertal  introduction  of  task-work  not 
only  an  easy,  but  a  necessary  improvement,  by  approximating  the  slaves  to 
the  condition  of  free  labourers.  And  when  these  changes  shall  have  been 
effected  slowly,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  proprietors,  not  taken  by  vote, 
but  freely  given  by  each  individual ;  will  not  the  lower  orders  in  the  West 
Indies  be  exactly  in  the  state  of  the  aiacripH  gleba  under  the  milder  feodal 
governments  of  the  Old  World  ?  It  is  but  one  step  to  make  them  colani 
pariiarii,  or  serf  tenants,  paying  a  proportion  of  their  crops  to  the  lord  of 
the  land,  as  in  fact  they  are  already  in  some  parts  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese America,  where  the  richest  ores  and  pearls  are  obtained,  by  means  of 
this  very  contract  between  the  master  and  his  slave :  nor  does  it  much 
signify  in  what  form  the  last  change  of  all  shall  then  be  effected  by  the  total 
emancipation  of  the  negro.  He  will,  by  this  natural  gradation,  have  become 
cIviliKd  to  a  certain  extent,  and  fully  capable  of  enjoying  the  station  of  a 
ired  man,  for  which  all  are  fitted  by  nature.  In  the  course  of  time,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  same  relaxation  of  prejudice  against  him  on  the  part  of 
the  whites,  which  has  made  the  European  baron  cease  to  look  down  upon 
his  serf  as  an  inferior  animal.  The  mixture  even  of  the  races  is  a  thin^  by 
no  means  impossible,and  will  remove  the  only  pretext  that  can  remain  for  sup- 
posing the  West  Indian  society  as  new-modelled  by  the  abolition,  to  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  different  from  the  society  vn£urope,'after  the  successors  of  the 
Romans  ceased  to  procure  slaves  in  commerce. 

These  observations  we  now  leave  to  the  consideration  of  such  readers  as 
may  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  both  with  the  facts  formerly  stated 
upon  tlie  general  question  of  the  African  traffic,  and  with  the  well-known 
history  of  the  civilised  communities  to  which  they  have  themselves  the 
liappiness  of  belonging.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  such  a  comparison 
need  be  followed  but  for  a  few  steps,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  fore- 
going deductions  are  matters  of  fact,  rather  than  of  speculative  theory  ;  and. 
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that  the  only  postulate  required,  to  render  the  feeble  sketch  here  eihibiled 
a  oorrect  portrait,  is  thai  leading  measure  which  the  enli^leaed  legi^atore 
of  Great  Britain  stands  pledged  in  a  manher  to  adopt, — the  total  and 
immediate  abolifioa  of  the  slave  trade. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT  TO  LEGISLATE 
FOR  THE  COLONIES.  — ALARMS  RESPECTING  NEGRO  RE- 
BELLIONS/ 

In  kokiDg  back  to  the  statement  which  we  made  neaetU  two  years 
ago,  at  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  (see  the  No.  for  October, 
1^15  f),  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  perceive,  that  the  argument  and 
die  UtH  there  urged  in  defence  of  the  aoperintendence  of  the  raotbet 
country  generally,  and  more  especially  in  behalf  of  the  Registry,  stand 
immoii^dd  by  all  that  l»s  taken  place,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  Co- 
Iwiiea.  They  are»  on  (he  contrary,  exceedingly  strengthened  by  what  has 
since  passed,  and  hy  many  thin^  which  have  come  to  light  during  Ike 
cMtfoversy. 

The  first  great  argument  used  by  the  Planters,  was  the  incompetence 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Colotiea 
«— wfaidi  they  said  might  safely  be  left  to  the  local  governments,  who  would 
do  ail  that  sound  policy  could  sanction,  or  justice  require.  It  may  now 
be  gathered  from  what  took  plaoe  in  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  session 
18i6,  and  from  what  has  since  been  done  in  Jamaica,  that  the  West 
Indians  have  materially  lowered  their  pretensions  (o  exclusive  legislalion. 
They  seem  only  to  require  a  priority  of  law-making ;  a  sort  of  option  to 
pass  the  acts  themselves,  or  suffer  them  to  be  passed  in  England.  For  it 
was  distinctly  staled  in  the  debale«  that  the  Registry  Bill  should  be  given  19 
ibr  that  session,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  Colonies  would  adopt  the  plan 
(tf  registration  themselves  :  and  with  a  distinct  understanding  that,  if  no- 
thing were  done,  the  measare  should  be  revived  next  session.  Instructions 
were  sent  by  the  Grown  to  all  the  Islands,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
as  the  only  altematiTe  to'  having  it  forced  upon  them  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
And  the  West  Indians  felt,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  the  sense  of  the  publte 
at  home  was  as  strongly  against  them  as  ever.  The  consequence  has  been, 
a  partial  acquiescence,  sufficient  to  justify  the  friends  of  the  question  in 
allowing  the  last  session  to  pass  without  renewing  its  discussion  :  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  whole  of  the  Islands  pass  bills  similar  to 
that  recently  carried  in  lamaica. 

n  this  shall  happen,  till  that  wall  remain  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitioniats 
will  be,  to  watch  over  the  executioo  of  those  aots ;  to  see  that  they  do  not 
become  a  dead  letter,  like  so  many  other  colonial  laws,  made  to  silence 
complaints  at  home,  and  never  intended  to  be  effectual.  Now,  one  way 
of  accomplishing,  or  at  least  furthering  this  object,  is  (he  establishment  of  a 

*  Medical  and  Mitccnancous  Observations  Kladye  lo  ihe  West  ladia  lakods.  By  John  WS- 
fiamsod,  M.  D.—Vol.  xxtift.  p.  946.    Auifiist,  1817. 

t  ^^»  ^ol.  XXV.  Pi  ai6i,  a  eonviaoiag  article,  in  which  the  r«gU  of  totcrprsUon  on  the  pari 
of  ihe  mother  oountqr  is  fuHjf  proved^  and  the  (allacioiu  argnmenU  opposed  la  it  succeasraU; 
refuted. 
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Dopltoate  Regislry  for  all  the  Colonies,  in  London,  and  a  dtalulory  provision , 
Uiafl  DO  tmmeiY  lent  upon  mortage  of  •colonial  properly  shall  be  recoverable 
in  the  couffs  of  this  country  ;  nor  any  money  lent  upon  such  mortgage  by 
Britisb  subjects  in  the  mother  ooimtry,  rfiall  be  recoverable  in  the  West 
ladian  courts,  udess  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  mortgaged  estates  are 
roistered  io  the  Records  of  the  London  office.  The  creditors  of  West  Indian 
estates  almost  all  rande  in  Ei^^and ;  and,  without  supplies  from  hence,  the 
busioesB  of  pianling  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  proposed  enactment 
would  prevent  any  money  from  being  adranced  to  estates  deficient  in 
registration.  To  prevent  frauds  by  the  mortgager  upon  his  creditor,  it 
would  only  be  ueeessary  so  to  frame  the  provisions  of  the  law,  that  the 
aortgigee  ooidd  not  proceed  against  the  estate  in  equity,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  alaves  were  duly  registered ;  or  sue  upon  the  specialty  at  law, 
except  for  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number  of  registered  slaves.  It 
would  further  be  requisite,  to  prevent  omissions  in  the  registration  sub- 
sequent to  the  dale  of  the  mortgage,  without  throwing  upon  the  mortgagee 
the  burden  of  seeing  the  title  to  the  slayeskept  up,  that  any  omission  should 
operate  as  a  fsveclosure. 

To  a  provision  of  this  kind,  the  objection  of  iolernal  legislation  is  in- 
applicable. Parliament  has  not  yet  been  told  by  the  Planters,  that  it  has 
no  ri|^  to  make  Inws  binding  upon  British  subjects  within  the  realm. 
But  we  conceive  it  to  be  equally  clear,  that  if  any  of  the  Colonies  shall 
make  a  Registry  law,  with  defects  likely  to  prevent  its  efficacy  within 
the  aellleiiieni.  Parliament  ought  to  interpose,  and  supply  the  deficiency 
by  m  genenl*  enactment,  extending  to  all  the  Islands,  and  declaratory  of 
the  universal  law,  by  which  it  is  now  understood  that  the  title  to  a  slave 
really  and  effectoally  depends  upon  his  being  duly  registered.  To  make  such 
a  staiuto,  undoubtedly,  is  an  act  of  internal  legislation ;  but  as,  both  on 
this  and  other  branches  of  the  question,  such  an  interference  seems  'to  be 
abaalulely  necessary,  where  the  Insular  assemblies  refuse  to  perform  their 
duty,  we  shall  shortly  remind  the  reader,  of  a  few  among  the  many  acts 
of  ioteraal  legislation  of  which  Parfiament  has  been  guilty.  The  ground- 
lessnesB  of  the  clamour  raised  by  the  West  Indians  upon  this  topic,  will 
Ihoshe  made  apparent. 

DotAls  having  arisen,  whether  money  lent  in  England  upon  West 
Indian  securities  at  the  colonial  rate  of  interest,  was  not  illegally  lent,  as 
being  within  the  usury  laws,  the  statute  lA  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  was  passed, 
to  raider  all  such  loans  valid ;  Oiat  is  to  say,  to  enable  the  lender  to 
recover  in  the  courts  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  prevent  the  borrower  from 
arvailing  himself,  in  those  courts,  of  the  defence  that  the  transaction  was 
illegffi.  A  condition  was  annexed,  requiring  the  registration  of  the 
securities  in  4lie  colonial  registers ;  that  is  to  say,  giving  validity  to  every 
sach  inuKaeUon,  provided  it  were  recorded  in  a  particular  manner  witliii> 
the  colony  in  which  it  terminated.  This  was  manifestly  as  much  an  inter- 
fereiioe  widi  the  legislation  of  the  Islands,  as  it  would  be  to  enact,  that 
DO  lender  i^uld  recover  in  the  colonial  courts,  unless  certain  previous 
requisites  were  complied  with«— it  signifies  not  of  what  kind,  or  whether 
the  sy^em  of  registry  had  been  established  before  the  passing  of  the  act 
or  not ;  the  iBterference  consisting,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  required, 
but  in  permitting  or  requiring  any  thing  in  the  proceedings  of  a  colonial 
c-<Mirt. 

There  is  certainly  no  point  of  greater  delicacy  in  the  whole  subject  of 
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West  Indiao  claims,  than  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  if  lo  any 
act  of  interference  we  should  naturally  expect  to  6ee  a  resislaoce  on  the 
part  of  the  Planters,  it  would  be  to  a  law  giving  their  cr^itors  new  remedies 
for  recovery  of  debts  already  contracted.  Yet  the  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7,  was 
precisely  such  an  act.  It  did  that,  with  respect  to  all  real  property  in 
the  Colonies,  which  the  landholders  in  the  mollier  country  have  so  strenonsly 
and  so  successfully  resisted  in  their  own  case ;  it  made  all  real  estates 
assets  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  whatever,  wh^er  by  simple  contract 
or  specialty  ;  it  made  them  liable  to  the  same  process  to  which  personal 
estates  are  subject ;  and  it  included  slaves,  making  them  equally  liable 
to  the  remedies  of  the  creditor,  as  if  they  were  personal  chattels  lo  be 
severed  from  the  plantation.  In  1797,  long  after  the  arguments  against 
Internal  Legislation  had  been  familiarly  urged,  not  only  with  respect 
to  Taxation,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  Slave  questions,  another  act 
was  passed,  excepting  negroes  from  the  provisions  of  the  former  statule ; 
and  this  act  (37  Geo.  III.  c.  122)  was  brought  into  the  British  Parliament 
by  the  West  Indian  body  themselves;  they,  at  least,  affected  to  be  its 
authors,  as  well-wishers  to  whatever  could  meliorate  the  condition  of  tbo 
slaves. 

In  17A1,  it  being  found  that  the  penalties  of  the  statute  6  Geo.  I.  (the 
prmtnunire  act)  against  joint  stock  schemes,  could  not  be  enforced  in  the 
colonies,  because  that  statute  refers  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  only;  an  act  was  passed,  lA  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  extending  the  whole 
provision  of  the  former  touching  those  speculations,  to  all  the  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  enabling  the  colonial  courts  to  proceed 
against  all  persons  charged  with  such  offences.  This  was  a  law  made  in 
England,  for  subjecting  to  the  most  severe  penalities  known  to  our  juris- 
prudence, short  of  capital  punishment,  all  persons  who,  in  the  plantations, 
should  traffic  in  certain  speculations  formerly  permitted. 

In  1773,  at  the  very  time  when  the  disputes  respecting  internal  legislation 
ran  highest  between  England  and  the  Colonies,  the  stat.  18  Geo.  III.c.  14, 
was  passed,  to  encourage  aliens  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  West 
India  estates.  This  act  enables  alien  creditors,  whether  friends  or  enemies, 
to  bring  actions  at  law,  or  to  pursue  equitable  remedies  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  within  (he  Islands ;  and  it  enters  into  a  considerable  detail  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  relief  of  the  parties  in 
those  courts.  As  if  to  mark  more  strongly  how  completely  this  was  an  ad 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Islands— how  completely  this  was  a  local  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  mother  country  — tlie  clause  now  usually  added  to  local  acts  is  found  at 
the  end  of  it,  declaring  that  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  public  act, 
and  taken  notice  of  judicially,  without  being  specially  pleaded. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  some  of  them  before,  others  since  the  American 
Revolution,  it  might  have  been  contended  by  the  Planters,  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  enactment  was  local  and  colonial.  They  might  have  urged,  in 
each  instance,  the  very  same  reasons  which  they  now  bring  ftwward.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  they  had  even  a  better  show  of  argument — ^for  it  could 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  powers  of  the  local  governments  extended  to  the 
object  in  view ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  willingness  to  exert 
them.  Yet  not  a  complaint  was  heard,  nor  an  effort  made  to  set  up  Uie 
West  Indian  against  the  British  Parliament.  No  one  dreamt  of  saying,  the 
rights  of  fraudulent  debtors  are  sacred,  and  can  only  be  restrained  by  tbein- 
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selves,  or  their  representatives  in  Assembly.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
present  day  to  produce  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  cruel  slave-drivers 
are  loo  high  matters  to  be  touched  by  any  body  not  composed  of  themselves. 
^o  one  thought  of  bidding  Parliament  leave  to  the  Islands  the  passing  of 
laws  to  i-egulato  their  own  judicial  proceedings:  but  now,  it  seems,  they 
alone  must  exercise  this  function ;  and  not  having  even  asked  the  exclusive 
performanoeof  it,  in  cases  where  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  they  would 
bond  fide  have  inade  the  provisions  required,  they  are  to  insist  upon  being 
inlrusied  with  it,  where  no  man  can  pretend  that  they  are  friendly  to  the 
object  in  view.  We  are  not,  however,  at  present,  contending  for  parlia- 
mentary interference*  unless  where  the  Colonies  have  had  the  opportunity 
given  them,  and  neglected  it.  The  understanding  which  was  come  to  in  the 
debate  of  1810,  makes  it  fitting  that  this  interposition  should  be  confined  to 
such  a  case,  as  br  as  regards  the  Registry  Act.  In  all  other  questions,  the 
Legislature  is  fully  entitled,  and  is  clearly  bound,  by  the  duty  it  owes  to  tlie 
people  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  to  enact  whatever  laws  may  appear  to 
lis  wisdom  neces^ry  for  their  protection. 

It  may  be  asked,  Uien,  why  the  ei^ception  has  been  made  of  the  Registry 
Act,  whicli  is  left  to  tlie  local  authorities  in  the  first  instance?  and  it  may 
further  be  .demanded,  whether,  in  all  other  cases,  we  are  for  Parliament  le- 
Kisbiting  at  oncet  Upon  the  first  question  we  have  to  observe,  that  it 
would  iiave  bcea  unwise,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have 
done  otlierwise.  The  extraordinary  pressure  of  business  which  occupied 
llie  session  1816  is  fresh  in  the  readers  recollection.  The  nine  or  ten 
weeks  before  Easter  were  wholly  unexampled  in  the  history  of  parliamen- 
tary business,  for  the  importance  of  the  matters  canvassed,  and  the  constant 
occurrence  of  long  and  vehement  discussions.  The  reduction  of  war-taxes, 
the  peace  estabhshment,  the  negaciatiotts,  the  agricultural  distresses,  beside 
incidental  matters,  created,  almost  every  week,  six  nights  of  keen  debate, 
from  five  o'clock  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  consequence  of  so 
fatiguing  a  session  before  Easter  is,  that  for  some  time  after  the  recess,  no 
nttention  can  be  obtained  to  any  but  the  regular  and  necessary  business  of 
the  season ;  and  when  it  was  possible  to  bring  on  the  Registry  question, 
it  was  much  too  late  to  carry  so  important  a  measure  through  both  Houses. 
Even  if  there  had  been  time  allowed,  an  accidental  occurrence  made  it 
unwise  to  press  the  bill.  .  A  negro  revolt  or  riot  had  broken  out  in  one  or 
two  parishes  in  Barbadoes ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  bill  lost  not  a  moment  in 
raising  the  outcry,  that  this  unfortunate  event  had  originated  in  the  hopes  of 
emancipation  which  the  Registry  debates  had  given  to  the  negroes.  The 
alarm  thus  excited  could  not  be  allayed  until  time  had  been  given  for  making 
enquiries  into  the  fact,  and  for  showing,  merely  by  the  cessation  of  the 
tumult,  the  groundlessness  of  the  clamour.  At  this  juncture  the  West 
Indians  prudently  enough  urged  their  readiness  to  pass  Registry  acts  in  the 
Islands;  and  the  government  at  home  professed  the  strongest  disposition  to 
use  its  influence  with  the  local  authorities  for  this  purpose ,  so  that  the 
friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  see  how  far  those  professions  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Assemblies  could  be  trusted.  Jamaica,  early  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  passed  a  Registry  act;  and  other  Colonies  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  follow  this  example.  .  Therefore  the  last  session  also  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  further  interference;  and  it  only  remains  to  wait 
till  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  in  order  to  see  how  far  parliamentary 
proceedings  may  still  be  required. 
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To  (he  question,  whether,  in  other  eases,  Parliament  should  legislate 
without  waiting  for  a  failure  on  tlie  part  of  (he  local  goveraments, — we 
answer,  that  though  the  right  is  incontestable,  standing  upon  principle, 
positive  statute,  and  invariable,  undisputed  practice,*  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  it  would  always  be  expedient  lo  take  the  legislative  power  out 
of  the  hands  oC4he  Colonies.    In  many  cases,  much  advantage  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Assemblies,  whidi  no  one  ever  un- 
dervalued, Iftow  absurd  soever  might  be  the  pretensions  founded  upon  it,  of 
exclusive  right  to  make  laws  for  themselves.    But,  wherever  there  is  reason 
to  believe Hhat  the  Islands  will  not  pass  the  laws  which  justice  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  prosperity  of  Che  community  require,  or  where  there  is  ground 
for  suspecting  that  the  laws  passed  by  them  are  intended  only  te  blind  the 
public  at  home,  without  being  honestly  executed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  interpose  its  authority,  exactly  as  it  would  in  controlling  any 
subordinate  body  at  home.    In  all  oases,  however,  the  anxiety  of  the  WesI 
Indians  to  carry  through  the  measured  proposed,  deserves  attention,  and 
furnishes  a  prima  facie  argument  at  least  for  permitting  them  to  undertake 
the  desired  reformation.    It  will  frequently  be  found  the  best  way  of  be- 
ginning a  salutary  change  to  moot  the  subject  in  Parliament,  and  diere  show 
Uie  intention  of  carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  unless  some  such  plan  shall 
be  in  tiie  mean  time  adopted  by  the  local  authorities.    But  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  watch  strictly  over  the  enforcement  of  the  law ;  and,  where  a 
manifest  repugnance  to  proceed  has  been  exhibited  in  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, or  where  evasive  measures  have  been  adopted.  Parliament  ought  at 
once  to  interfere. 

The  success  with  which  clamours  were  raised  last  year  respecting  n^o 
rebellion,  and  the  dangers  of  teaching  the  slares  notions  of  emancipation, 
demands  a  few  remarks.    It  is  a  strange  and  rather  a  humiliating  thing,  to 
see  how  surely  every  attempt  to  spread  an  alarm  is  successful,  for  a  oerfain 
time  at  least,  in  this  country.     Let  but  a  few  striking  facts  be  published ; 
and  the  comments  which  accompany  them  are  swallowed  along  with  the 
stories.    The  press,  no  doubt,  is  open  to  those  who  can  either  deny  the 
statements,  or  refute  the  inf^ences;  but,  for  a  certain  time,  one  side  only 
is  listened  to  by  the  multitude.     In  a  little  while,  the  truth  makes  its  way 
by  means  of  the  free  discussion  which  substantiaHy  prevails ;  but  irreparable 
mischief  is  often  done  in  the  interval.    To  take  a  few  instances. — Hie  whig 
ministers,  in  1807,  brought  in  a  bOl  to  give  certain  privileges  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.    The  boon  was  extremely  trivial,  compared  with  the  concesBions 
made  by  the  Court  upon  former  occasions ;  it  was  indeed  as  nothing,  eon- 
Irasled  with  what  the  tories  had  done  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  our 
history,   the  end  of  the  American  war,  and  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution.    Yet  it  suited  the  purposes  of  party  intrigue,  to  set  up  a  religious 
outcry;  and  the  yell  was  vmeA  aU  over  England,  that  the  Clnirch  was  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  progress  of  Popery.    That  so  vile  a  trkk  sAiould 
be  ultimately  successftil,  was  impossible ;  the  more  especially  as  some  of 
those  who  patronised  it  underhand,  were  more  willing  to  profit  by  it  than  lo 
own  it.     But  many  a  grave  statesman  avowed  his  fears,  and  many  an 
ignorant  mob  acted  upon  the  alarm.    A  few  months,  we  mi^t  even  say 
weeks,  were  sufficient  to  <ttspd  the  illusion.   In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
several  of  tliosc  who  had  obtained  office  because  (ho  partial  bill  of  1807  was 

'^  See  our  Number  for  October,  1815. 
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aUempled  by  their  adversaries*  joined  those  very  men  in  attempting,  lo 
carry  the  whole  Catholic  emancipation ;  and  latterly*  all  the  persons  who 
turned  ont  the  goveriunettt  on  aceount  of  that  hilK  themselves  brought  in 
and  carried  through  a  bill  with  the  self-same  object.  Yet  the  cry  of  No 
Popery 9  though  short-lived,  served  its  purpose;  and  we  much  doubt,  if  the 
victory  gained  over  it  by  the  good  sense  of  the  people  in  1807,  would  prove 
a  suificif  at  security  against  their  being  again  duped,  for  ike  requisite  time, 
should  it  be  found  expedient  onee  more  to  raise  the  same  clamour.  In  like 
manner,  it  waa  thought  coDvenient  la  proclaim  an  insurrection  extending 
over  great  part  of  England  in  1812.  Sulfieieflit  credence  was  given  to  k,  to 
make  Parliament  pass  an  act  hostile  lo  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
not  enforced ;  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  not  only  disproved  the  existence  of 
the  plots,  but  made  all  Hien  forget  the  existence  of  the  story.  Last  session, 
a  demand  much  more  urgent  for  plots  aroae.  The  tales  were  believed  as 
before ;  the  Constitution,  practically  speakmg,  was  suspended ;  and  already, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  the  most  credulous  alarmist  has  seen  enough  to 
make  hkn  doubt,  while  doubts  have  with  thousands  been  turned  into 
contemptuous  or  indignant  disbelief.  The  alarm  is  daily  subsiding ;  hat  the 
faction  that  raised  it  has  been  enabled  le  gain  its  object;  and  we  greatly  fear 
that  many,  who  are  now  ashamed  or  sorry  for  theit  infatuation,  would 
again  be  taken  in  with  a  new  plot  or  fresh  panic. 

The  Barbadoes  insurrection  deserves  a  place  among  these  incidents.  It 
had  a  somewhat  better  foundation  in  fact ;  for  there  had  been  a  riot ;  some 
outrages  w«re  committed  by  the  slavey;  and  a  number  ot  lives  were  lost, 
almost  entirely  among  the  negroes.  But  this  occurrence,  unhappily  not 
▼ery  rare,  or  of  any  very  alarmiBg  importance  in  a  slave  colony,  probably 
of  no  greater  relative  magnitude  than  a  meal  mob  in  this  country,  was  de- 
scribed as  the  beginning  of  a  negro  war —a  massacre  of  the  whites — a  second 
St.  Domingo.  It  was  imputed  lo  notions  of  emancipation  received  from 
the  language  and  measures  of  the  Abolition  party;  and  more  especially,  it 
waa  connected  with  the  expectation  of  a  Registry  Act  being  passed,  which 
the  aJaves,  it  was  boldly  asserted,  had  been  taught  to  believe  had  their 
liberty  for  its  object*  We  need  not  weary  our  readers  with  exposing 
the  falsehood  of  these  stories.  A  single  fact  puts  them  down, — but  a  fact 
which  could  net,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  known  at  the  time  of  the 
discussion.  Nothing  farther  was  ever  busard  of  this  negro  rebellion.  Now, 
had  the  stories  propagated  respecting  it  been  true,  it  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  unlikely  that  anymeasurea  pursued  by  the  Government  at  homo 
should  have  been  able  to  quell  it  so  entirely;  but,  at  all  events,  something 
must  have  happened  during  the  three  or  four  months  which  elapsed  between 
the  insurreetion  breaking  out  and  the  arrival  in  Barbadoes  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Address  and  the  Royal  Proclamation,  to  which  the  West  Indiana 
are,  by  the  course  of  their  argument,  compelled  to  ascribe  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity. 

This  coDSideratictfi  is  indeed  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  alarm 
raised  upon  the  subject  of  negro  rebeUion.  But  aa  it  isa  topic  constantly 
resorted  to,  and  forma  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  the  arguments  urged  lo 
deler  the  British  Pariiament  from  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  slave  popu- 
hlion,  in  whatever  way  the  interference  is  proposed,  we  must  stop  to  mention 
another  circumstance  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  perfectly  decisive  of 
the  question  respecting  the  dangers  of  insurrection.  The  conduct  of  Ihe 
West  Indian  body  themselves,  not  only  in  the  mother  country  but  in  the 
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Colonial  Assemblies,  clearly  evinces,  both  that  there  is  no  such  ground  of 
apprehension,  and  that  they  themselves  Icnow  there  is  none.  From  the 
early  periods  of  the  Abolition  controversy,  they  have  never  ceased  to  hold 
out  this  argument;  contending,  that  all  attempts,  directly  or  indirectly,  t<» 
alter  the  condition  of  the  slave,-^to  interfere,  as  it  is  called,  between  the 
master  and  his  property — would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  West  Indian 
society.  They  have  maintained,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  un- 
lettered negro  to  understand  nice  ^distinctions;  that  a  proposal  of  abolition 
would  be  confounded  with  a  plan  of  emancipation :  and  that  the  harangues 
of  enthusiasts  against  the  cruelties  of  their  treatment,  would  operate  as 
incentives  to  resistance.  When  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo 
first  appalled  men*s  imaginations,  those  arguments  assumed  a  more  imposing 
shape.  We  were  now  told  that  experience  proved  the  dangers  of  par- 
liamentary interference ;  we  were  desired  to  look  at  the  French  plantations, 
and  see  the  effects  of  discussing  the  rights  of  savages  and  slaves ;  and  we 
were  bid  to  take  warning,  lest  misguided  zeal  at  home,  backed  by  the  con- 
flagration in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  should  spread  devastation 
over  the  English  settlements  also.  For  the  moment,  those  topics  had  their 
effect,  slackened  the  perseverance  of  the  Abolitionists,  andprobably  retarded, 
by  a  few  years,  their  final  triumph.  It  was  discovered,  howerer,  both 
then  and  in  more  recent  times,  that  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  the  most 
delicate  matters  relating  to  their  condition,  may  Cake  place,  almost  in  the 
hearing  of  the  poor  negroes,  without  producing  the  slightest  tendency 
towards  rebellion  against  their  masters.  The  calamitous  ^yeiits  which 
desolated  St.  Dommgo,  for  many  years  operated  as  among  the  most  powerful 
of  the  arguments  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade;  and,  if  that  argument  had 
any  weight  then,  it  ought  to  possess  the  very  same  now,  in  promoting  every 
measure  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and  securing 
its  allegiance  by  the  best  of  all  bonds,  contentment  and  affection.  That  the 
West  Indians  know  full  well  how  safely  all  topics  relating  to  the  negroes 
may  be  discussed  among  them,  is  plain,  from  the  speeches  both  upon  the 
Abolition  and  upon  every  matter  relating  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which 
are  delivered  in  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  published  in  the  gazelles ; 
from  the  resolutions  of  those  bodies,  often  vehement  and  even  violent,  regard^ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Government  on  questions  connected  with 
Slavery,  and  published,  without  hesitation,  in  all  the  Colonial  papers;  and 
from  their  own  parliamentary  speeches,  far  exceeding  any  thai  proceeded 
from  other  quarters,  in  topics  which  may  open-  the  ef es  of  the  negroes  to 
their  own  strength,  and  the  frail  tenure  whereby  the  whites  maintain  their 
West  Indian  dominion..  To  give  only  one  specimen  :-^A  most  respectaMo 
member  of  the  colonial  body,  a  man  eminent  in  any  ohrcle  for  his  talents 
and  information,  scrupled  not  to  avow,  in  the  debate  of  1816,  that  the 
breaking  out,  and  the  complete  success  of  negro  insurrection  were  synony- 
mous terms,  as  far  as  related  to  Jamaica ;  and  that  he  should,  upon  its 
commencement,  ship  off  his  whole  disposable  property,  and  all  his  white 
dependants,  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  own  interest  and  to  tlieir  safely : 
considering  all  delay  or  resistance  as  only  ensuring  expense  and  floss 
of  lives,  without'  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  fina)  result.  We  do  aoC 
cite  this  opinion  as  at  all  coinciding  with  our  own ;  wc  hold  the  contrary  lo 
be  clearly  supported  by  the  whole  history  of  the  West  Indies.  But  the 
del^erato  promulgation  of  such  sentiments  is  a  most  complete  proof  that 
the  West  Indians  do  not  believe  the  poor  negroes  are  very  easily  roused  to 
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revolt ;  and  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  slaves  in  all  the  sugar  colonies,  in 
the  midst  of  such  incentives  to  try  their  strength,  is  a  sufficient  justification 
of  what  to  us  appeared  a  somewhat  rash  disclosure.  In  plain  truth,  no 
|>arlianoentary  discussion  can  add  to  the  conviction  of  their  owh  wrongs 
which  those  unfortunate  beings  have  hourly  brought  home  to  their  feelings, 
by  argumeols  far  more  powerful  than  all  the  eloquence  of  ciyilised  man. 
Those  whom  the  rhetoric  of  the  cart-whip  has  not  urged  on  to  rebel, 
may  well  be  intrusted  with  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  speeches,  and 
the  African  bistitulion's  Reports;  and  if  the  knowledge  that  their  own 
colour  reigns  triumphant  almost  within  sight,  has  not  given  them  adisposi- 
tioa  to  throw  off  the  white  yoke,  we  may  with  all  safety  adopt  measnresr 
for  mitigating  the  evils  of  their  condition,  and  gradually  restoring  them  to 
the  rank  of  citizens*— and,  with  their  restoration,  securing,  by  the  only 
effedual  means,  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  Islands. 


SLAVERY  IN   THE  WEST  INDIES— ARGUMENTS  OF  ITS  AD- 
VOCATES REFUTED.* 

*   Something  intended  for  a  remedy  has  at  last  been  provided  for  the 
lamentable  state  of  the  law  in  the  West  Indies  with  regard  to  religions 
instmction.    The  imagined  specific,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is   an 
Eeclesiastical  Establishment.    This  measure,  we  doubt  hot,  is  well  in- 
tended ;  but  we  feel  convinced  that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms, 
it  will  prove  almost  wholly  useless.    The  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the 
slaves  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and  personal  degra- ' 
dation.     They  are  not  considered  by  the  law  as  human  beings,  and  they 
have  therefore,  in  some  measure,  ceased  to  be  human  beings.    They  must 
become  men  before  they  can  become  Christians.     A  great  efiect  may,  under 
fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  particular  individuals  :  but 
those  who  believe  that  any  extensive  effect  can  be  produced  by  religious 
instruction  on  this  miserable  race,  may  believe  in  the  famous  conversion 
wrought  by  St.  Anthony  on  the  fish.     Can  a  preacher  prevail  on  his  hearers 
strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  in  a  country  where  no  protection  is  given 
to  their  conjugal  rights, — in  a  country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  master,  or  by  process  of  law,  be  in  an  instant  separated  for 
ever?   Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in  colonies  where  the 
law  appoints  that  time  for  the  markets?    Is  there  any  lesson  which  a 
Christian  minister  is  more  solemnly  bound  to  teach, — is  there  any  lesson 
which  it  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  more  important  for  a  convert  to  learn, 
than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  unlawful  commands  of 
superiors  ?     Are  the  new  pastors  of  the  slaves  to  inculate  this  principle  or 
not?    In  other  words,  are  the  slaves  to  remain  uninstructed  in  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to  be  hanged?    This 
is  the  alternative.     We  all  remember  that  it  was  made  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Smith,  that  he  had  read  an  inflammatory  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  congrc- 

*  The  SiBVflry  of  tlie  Brhith  West  India  Colonies  delineated.  By  James  Stephens,  Ew]  — 
VoL  x\L  p.  464.    Jaouarjf^  1925. 

t  The  intToduction  to  this  article,  which  I  have  omitted,  is  an  analysis  of  Mr.  StephenVrt  wtU- 
kaown  work  on  Slavery. 
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gaUoii»— excellent  encouragement  for  tbeir  future  leacheis  to  "  deekie  unlo 
them/'  according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine*  far  too  methodislkal  to 
be  considered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indies,  "  the  whole  cowisel  of 
God." 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed  rdigious  instruc- 
tion ;  and  they  are  in  the  right.  They  know»  though  their  misinfonned 
friends  in  En^and  do  not  know,  that  Christianity  and  slavery  cannot  long 
exist  together.  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  grM  body 
of  the  Negroes  can  never,  while  their  political  state  remains  the  same,  be 
expected  to  become  Christians.  But,  if  that  were  possible,  we  are  sure  Ibat 
th«r  political  state  would  very  speedily  be  changed.  At  every  step  which 
the  Negro  makes  in  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong, 
he  will  learn  to  reprobate  more  and  more  the  system  under  which  he  lives. 
He  will  not  indeed  be  so  prone  to  engage  in  rash  and  foolish  tumults;  but  ho 
will  be  as  willing  as  he  now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more  capable 
of  struggling  with  effect.  The  forms  in  which  Christianity  has  been  at 
different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty.  But  wherever 
the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms, — in  France,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Huguenots,— ^in  Holland,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  [I., — in  ScoUand,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation, — ^in  England,  through  the  whole  contest  against 
the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion, — ^in  New  England, 
through  its  whole  history, -—In  every  place, — in  every  age«— it  has  inspired 
a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  love  of  freedom  I  It  would  be  thus  in  Ibe 
West  Indies.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  press  a  tew  detached 
texts  into  the  cause  of  tyranny,  have  never  produced  any  extensive  cfTect. 
Those  who  cannot  refute  them  by  reasoning  and  comparison,  will  be  hnrried 
forward  by  Uie  sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  madness  of  wounded 
affection.  All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered ;  and  we  feel  assured  that 
they  will  never  suffer  religious  instruction  to  be  unreservedly  given  to  the 
slaves.  In  that  case,  the  Establishment  will  degenerate  into  a  job.  T/iis 
is  no  chimerical  apprehension.  There  have  been  clergymen  in  the  West 
Indies  for  many  years  past;  and  what  have  they  done  for  the  Negroes? 
In  what  have  they  conduced  either  to  their  temporal  or  to  their  spintiial 
welfare?  Doubtless  there  have  been  respectable  men  among  thna.  But 
is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  benefices  of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  the  outcasts  of  English  society, — men  whom  the  inhabitants  would 
not  venture  to  employ  as  book-keepers,  yet  whom  they  desired  to  relnui 
as  boon  companions?  Any  persons  who  will  look  oy&t  the  Parliamentary 
papers  which  contain  the  answers  returned  by  the  colonial  clergy  to  certain 
queries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see  some  curious 
instances  of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the  levity  of  that  body.  Why 
should  the  new  Establishment  be  less  corrupt  than  the  old?  The  dangers  to 
which  it  is  exposed  are  the  same;  we  do  not  see  that  its  securities  are  much 
greater.  It  has  Bishops,  no  doubt ;  and  when  we  observe  that  Bishops  are 
more  active  than  their  inferiors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shdl  begin 
to  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  on  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  *'  God,"  says  ok)  Hooker, 
no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments,  ^*  first  assigned  Adam  maialenaBce 
for  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe."  Our  rulers  would  have 
done  well  to  imitate  the  example,— to  give  some  security  to  the  hearth  aod 
to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  they  sent  him  Bishops,  Archdeacons,  and 
Chancellors,  and  Chapters. 
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The  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  has,  we  Ihink,  disposed  tor  ever  of  some  of  the 
principal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the  Colonists.  If  those  who  con- 
scienlioosly  support  slavery  be  open  to  conviction,  if  its  dishonest  advocates 
be  susceptible  of  shame,  they  can  surely  never  again  resort  to  that  mode  of. 
defeoee,  which  they  have  so  often  employed  when  hard  pressed  by  some 
(larticular  case  of  oppression.  On  such  occasions  their  cry  has  been,  ''These 
4ire  individual  instances.  You  must  not  deduce  general  conclusions  from 
Uiem.  What  would  you  say,  if  we  were  to  form  our  estimate  of  English 
society  from  the  Police  reports,  or  the  Newgate  Calendar  ?  Look  at  the 
rules,  and  not  at  the  exceptions."  Here,  then,  we  have  those  boasted  rules. 
And  what  are  they  ?  Wiffind  that  the  actions  which  other  societies  punish 
as  crimes,  are  in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  by  law  ;— that  practices,  of 
which  England  affords  no  example  but  in  the  records  of  the  gaol  and  the 
gibbet,  are  there  suffered  to  exist  unpunished  ; — that  atrocities  may  there  be 
perpetrated  in  the  drawing-room  or  in  the  market-place,  on  the  persons  of 
untried  and  unconvicted  individuals,  which  here  would  scarcely  find  an 
asylum  io  the  vaults  of  the  Blood-Bowl  House. 

Is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  most  fully  established,  to  say  that 
we  too. have  our  crimes?  Unquestionably,  under  all  systems,  however 
wise,  under  all  circumstances,  however  fortunater,  the  passions  of  men  will 
iaciie  (hem  to  evil.  The  most  vigilant  police,  the  most  rigid  tribunals,  the 
severest  penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice  and  revenge. 
What  then  must  be  the  case  when  these  restraints  are  withdrawn  ?  In 
England  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for  every  injury.  If  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  were  to  treat  the  poorest  pauper  in  St.  Giles's  as  the  best  code  in  the 
West  Indies  authorises  a  master  to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  that  he  had  never  be  born.  Yet  even  here  we  find,  that  wherever 
power  is  given,  it  is  occasionally  abused ;  that  magistrates,  not  having  the 
fear  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  their  eyes,  will  sometimes  be  guilty 
of  injustice  and  tyranny ;  that  even  parents  will  sometimes  starve,  torture, 
murder  (he  helpless  beings  tawhom  they  have  given  life.  And  is  it  not 
evident,  that  where  there  are  fewer  checks,  there  will  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  public  opinion,  are 
of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written  code.  Many  things,  it  is  con- 
fessed, in  the  Colonial  laws,  are  cruel  and  unjust  in  theory  ;  but  we  are  as- 
aured  that  the  feeling  of  tlie  Colonists  renders  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  lenient  and  liberal.  We  answer,  that  public  feeling,  though  an  ex- 
celleot  auxiliary  to  laws,  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  miserable 
aod  inefiicient  substitute  for  them.  The  rules  of  evidence  on  which  public 
cpiDion  proceeds  are  defective,  and  its  decisions  are  capricious.  Its  con- 
demnation frequently  spares  the  guilty,  and  falls  on  the  innocent.  It  is 
terrible  to  sensitive  ,and  generous  minds ;  but  it  is  disregarded  by  those 
whose  hardened  depravity  most  requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees, 
however  salutary,  unless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger 
sanctions  of  legislation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ;  and  with  prin- 
ciples which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent  infraction  amounts  to  a 
repeal.  Nothing  that  is  very  common  can  be  very  disgraceful.  Thus 
pablic  opinion,  when  not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is  first  defied, 
and  then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wickedness,  and  at  last  it 
becomes  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public  opinion  must  be 
utterly  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
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slaves  thenmeWes  goes  for  nothing.  The  desire  which  wo  feel  to  obtain  Ihe 
approbation,  and  to  avoid  the  eensure  of  our  neighbours,  is  no  innate  or  unt- 
versal  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  directly  or  indirectly,  firom  consider- 
ation of  the  power  which  others  possess  to  serve  or  to  injure  us.  The  good 
will  of  tho  lower  orders  is  courted  only  in  countries  where  they  posaeas 
political  privileges,  and  where  there  is  muck  they  can  give,  and  mudi  that 
they  can  take  away.  Their  opinion  is  important  or  unimportant,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  legal  rights  are  great  or  small.  It  can,  therdbre,  nerer 
be  a  substitute  for  le^d  rights.  Does  a  Smithfield  drover  cafe  for  the  lotve 
-or  haired  offals  oxen?  and  yet  bis  oxen,  since  the  pasaii^  of  Mr.  Martin*» 
«aeliorattng  act,  are  scarcely  in  a  more  unprotected  condition  than  litaslares 
in  our  islands. 

The  opinion,  then,  ^^hich  is  to  guard  the  slaves  firom  the  oppressioas  of  the 
privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  privileged  order  itself.  A  vast  au- 
thority is  instrusted  to  the  roaster-^ttie  law  imposes  scarcely  any  restraials 
upon  him — and  #e  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place  of  all  other  chedu 
willbe  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those  who  participate  in  his  power 
«bd  his  temptations.  This  may  be  reason  at  Kingston ;  hot  will  it  fiaas  at 
Westminster?  We  are  not  inveighing  against  the  white  inhabitants  of  4be 
Indies.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  naturally  more  cruel  or  more  aenmal 
West  than  ourselves.  But  we  say  Uiat  they  are  men ;  and  they  desire  lo  be 
c6nsidered  as  angels ! — we  say  a3  angels,  for  to  no  human  being,  however 
generous  and  beneficent,  to  no  philanthropist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  dboreli, 
<;ould  powers  like  theirs  be  safely  intrusted.  Such  authority  a  parenlf  ought 
not  to  have  over  his  childrra.  They  ask  very  complacently,  **  Are  we  metk 
<}(  a  different  species  from  yourselves?  We  come  among  you ;-— we  mingle 
with  you'in  all  your  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure'; — we  buy  and  seO  wUh 
you  on  Change  in  the  morning;— -we  dance  with  your  daug^kt^rs  in  Ibe 
•evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not  our  dinners  good?  Are 
we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers,  generous  benefactors?  Are  not  our 
names  in  the  subscription  lists  of  all  your  charities?  And  can  you  belieTe 
that  we  are  such  monsters  as  the  saints  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can  you  imob- 
gine  that,  by  merely  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  acquire  a  new  na()sre?"  We 
reply.  You  are  not  men  of  a  different  species  from  ourselves ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  will  not  give  you  powers  with  whidi  we  would  not  dare  to  tnttf 
ourselves.  We  know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours.  We  know  Omt 
your  restraints  are  fewer ;  and,  therefore,  we  know  that  your  crimes  mmt 
be  greater.  Are  despotic  sovereigns  men  of  harder  hearts  by  natnre  tbmm 
their  subjects?  Are  they  bom  with  an  hereditary  thirst  for  blood — with  a 
natural  incapacity  for  friendship  ?  Surely  not.  Yet  what  is  their  geoflnri 
character?  False — cruel — licentious — ungrateful.  Many  of  them  have 
performed  single  acts  of  splendid  generosity  and  heroism  ;  a  few  may  be 
named  whose  general  administration  has  been  salutary ;  but  scarcely  one 
has  passed  through  life  without  committing  at  least  some  one  i^roeious  aeC 
from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  which  restricting  Jaws  would  have  saved  Um 
and  his  victims.  If  Henry  YIII.  had  been  a  private  man,  he  might  have 
torn  his  wife's  ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap-dog.  He  was  a  king,  and  he  eul 
off  her  head ;  not  that  his  passions  were  more  brutal  than  those  of  many 
other  men,  bui  that  they  were  less  restrained.  How  many  of  the  West 
Indian  overseers  can  boast  of  the  piety  and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius! 
Yet,  in  a  single  moment  of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  in— 
noeent  people  than  all  tbeTufiians  in  Europe  stab  in  fifty  years.    Thus  it  t» 
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^ilh  aijuauBlor  ill  llie  Colooies.  We  will  suppase  him  to  be  a  gooil-Qaiured 
man,  bul  subject,  like  other  men,  to  occasional  fits  of  paaaioo.  He  gives 
an  order.  It  is  slowly  or  negligently  executed.  In  England  he  would 
grumble,  perhaps  swear  a  little.  In  the  We^t  Indies,  the  law  empowers 
Iiim  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on  the  loiterer,  ilre  we  v^ry  uncharitafaie 
in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  his  privilege  ? 

It  by  no  means./oUows  that  a  peiBon  who  is  humane  in  England  will  be 
humane  4o  his  T^egro^  in  tib^e  West  Indies.  Nothing  is  90  capricious  and 
inconsistent  as  the  compassion  of  men.  The  Romans  were  people  of  the 
same  Sk^  and  blood  with  ourselves— :lhey  loved  thm  friends — they  eried 
at  tragedies — they  gave  money  to  beggfirs ;— -yet  wa  know  their  fondness 
for  gladiatorial  shows.  When,  by  order  of  Pompey,  spme  elephants  were 
tortured  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  yells  and 
contortions  by  which  the  poor  creatures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they 
burst  forth  into  execration^  ag^ii^  their  favourite  general.  The  same  people; 
jn  the  same  place,  had  probably  often  given  the  fatal  twirl  of  ihe  tihumb, 
which  condemned  some  gallant  barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our 
own  time,  many  a  man  shoots  partridges  in  such  nombera  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  bury  them,  who  would  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  himself  with  the 
equally  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  diversion,  (^catching flies  and  tearing 
them  lo  pieces.  The  drover  goads  oxen — ^tbe  fishmonger  crimps  cod — the 
4lr9goon  sabres  a  Frenchiqan-:-the  Spanish  Inquisition  burns  a  Jew — the 
f  rish  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic.  Tlie^  persona  aie  not  necessarily 
destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of  them  would  ahrinliL  from  any  cruel  em- 
ployment, except  that  to  which  his  situation  has  familiarised  him. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will  evw  convince  the 
people  of  En^and  that  their  practice  is  merciful,  and  that  is,  by  making 
Ibeir  laws  merciful.  We  cannot  understand  why  mm  Bboold  ao  tenaciouaiy 
fight  for  powers  which  ihey  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  Jf  the  oppressive 
privileges  of  the  ^a^ter  be  nominal  and  not  real,  Jet  him  cede  them,  and 
silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ejef .  Let  him  cede  them  for  his  own 
honour.  Let  him  cede  them  in  compliance  with  the  desire,  the  vain  aid 
superfluous  d^ire,  we  will.suppose^of  the  people  of  £ngl^.  Is  the  repeal  of 
laws  which  have  Jbecome  obsolete,— is  the  prohibition  of  Crimea  which  are 
never  commited,  too  great  a  return  for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
ponnds,  for  a  protecting  duty  most  injurio^s  to  the  manufocturers  of  £ng- 
gland  and  Ihe  cultivators  of  Hindc^tan,  for  an  army  which  irione  protects 
from  inevitable  ruin  the  lives  and  possessions  of  (he  Colonists? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West  Indian  manners  give  protection  even 
to  iho^  extreme  enormities  against  which  the  West  Indian  laws  provide. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  one  of  the  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  our  op- 
ponents. "  Why,"  they  exclaim,  '*  is  our  whole  body  tp  be  censured  for 
ihe  depravity  of  a  few?  Every  society  has  its  miscreants.  If  we  had  our 
Hodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell ;  if  we  had  our  Huggins,  you  had  your 
Wall.  No  candid  reasoper  will  ground  general  charges  on  individual  cases." 
The  refutation  is  simple.  When  a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent  guilt, 
it  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  it.  Widiedi^ess,  when  punished,  is  disgraceful 
only  to  the  oflcnder ;  unpunished,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society. 
Our  charge  against  the  Colonists  is  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among 
Uiem,  but  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance.  Since  the 
West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate  Calendar,  we  will  place, 

24*. 
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side  by  side,  a  leaf  from  that  melancholy  Register,  and  another  ftt>m  th& 
West  Indian  Annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  governor  at  Goree.  In  that  situation  he  flogged  a  man 
to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  in-« 
dieted  for  murder.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent.  'For  twenty  years  he 
remained  in  exile.  For  twenty  years  the  English  people  retained  the  im- 
{Vision  of  his  crime  uneffaced  within  their  hearts.  He  shifted  his  residence 
— ^he  disguised  his  person — ^he  changed  his  name,-^s(iU  their  eyes  were 
upon  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good.  At  length,  conceiving  that  ^1  danger 
was  at  an  end,  he  returned.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  amidst 
the  huztas  of  an  innumerable  multitude.* 

Edward  Hoggins,  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged  upwards  of 
twenty  slaves  in  the  public  market-place,  with  such  severity  as  to  produce 
the  death  of  one^  and  to  ruin  the  constitutions  of  many.  He  had  grossly 
violated  the  law  of  the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  such  inflictions. 
He  had  violated  it  io  open  day,^and  in- the  presence  of  a  magistrate.  He 
was  indicted  h'j  the  law  officer  of  the  crown.  His  advocate  acknow- 
ledged the  tacts,  but  argued  that  the  act  on  which  he  was  tried  was 
passed  only  to  silence  the  zealots  in  England,  and  was  never  intended  to  be 
enforced.  Huggins  was  acquitted  1  But  that  was  a  trifle.  Some  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their  seats  at  the  next  election  for  taking  part 
against  him.  A  printer  of  a  neighbouring  island  was  convicted  of  a  libel, 
merely  for  publishing  an  official  report  of  the  evidence,  transmitted  to  him 
by  authority.  In  a  word,  he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  common 
cause,  and  grew  in  influence  and  popularity ;  while  a  most  respecM>le 
planter,  ana  enlightened  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Mr.  Tobin,  who, 
nobly  despising  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  these  diabolical  outrages,  was  menaced  with  prosecutions, 
ansailed  with  slanders,  and  preserved  only  by  blindness  from  challenges. 

Let  these  cases  be  compared.  We  do  not  say  that  Wall  was  not  as  bad 
a  man  as  Huggins;  but  we  do  say  that  the  English  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  crime  of  Wall,  and  that  the  public  character  of  the  people  of  Nevis 
suffers  seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins.  They  have  adopted  the  ^ilt,  and 
they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We  know  that  the  advocates  of  slavery 
afifoct  to  deride  this,  and  similar  narratives,  as  old  and  threadbare.  They 
sneer  at  them  in  conversation,  and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons.  But  it  is  in  vain.  They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people; 
and  they  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  smooth  nothings  of  all  the  official 
defenders  of  such  transactions  are  forgotten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs,  reciprocally  pro- 
docing  and  produccMi  by  each  other,  have  given  to  the  Whiles  in  all  the 
slave  islands — Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English — a  peculiar  character, 
in  which  almost  all  the  traits,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  distin- 
guish the  diflerent  nations,  are  lost.  We  think  we  describe  that  character 
sufficiently  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  character.  In  nothing  does  this 
temper  more  strongly  appear  tlian  in  the  rage  and  contempt  with  which  the 
Colonists  receive  every  command)  and  indeed  every  admonition,  from  the 
authorities  of  the  mother  countrv.    When  the  territorial  power  and  the 

*  We  •hoiild  be  far,  indeed,  from  applauding  tboie  ihooU,  if  they  were  the  exultalioa  of  cmelto ; 
but  Ihey  aroae  from  ibe  appreheotion  that  Court  faTour  was  about  to  save  the  cfhniiiBl,  aad  the 
feeling  expressed  was  for  the  frinmph  of  justice. 
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cominereia]  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  have  been  at  stake,  has 
that  great  body  conducted  itself  thus?  Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  us  in 
this  manner?  We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  sovereigns  of 
the  Ck)ntinent  on  the  i^bject  of  the  slave  trade..  We  have  been  repulsed—- 
we  have  been  deluded.  But  by  whom  have  we  been  insulted?  The  re- 
presentations of  the  king  and  people  of  England  have  never  been  met  with 
outrageous  scorn  and  anger,— except  by  the  mdn  who  owe  their  food  to 
oar  bounties,  and  their.Uves  to  our  troops.  To  the  most  gentle  and  mode- 
rate advioe,  to  the  su^estions  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  resident  in  England,  they  reply  only  in  ravings  of  absurd  slander, 
or  impotent  .defiance.  The  essays  in  their  newspapers,  the  speeches  of  their 
legislators,  the  resolutions  of  their  vestries,  are,  almost  without  exception, 
mere  collections  of  rancorous  abuse,  unmixed  with  argument.  If  the: Anti- 
Slavery  Society  would  publish  a  small  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading 
articles  of  five  or  six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  without  note  or 
comment,  they  would,  we  believe,  do  more  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
their  adversaries  than  by  any  other  means  which  can  be  devised.  Such 
a  collection  would  exhibit  to  the  country  the  real  nature  of  that  malignant 
spirit  which  banished  Salisbury^  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  which  brokcv 
the  honest  heart  of  Ramsay. 

It  is  reimarkable,  that  most  of  these  zealots  of  slavery  have  little  or  no 
pecuaiary  interest  in  the  question.  If  the  colonies  should  be  ruined,  the- 
losswiU  tall,  not  upon  the  book-keepers,  Uie  overseers,  the  herd  of  needy 
emigrants  who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica;  but  upon  the  Ellises, 
the  Hibberts,  the  Mannings,  men  of  the  most  respectable  characters  and 
enli^tened  minds  in  the  country.  T%ep  might  have  been  excused,  if  any 
persons  could  be  excused^  for. employing  violent  and  abusive  language..  Yet 
they  have  conducted  themselves,  not  perhaps  exactly  as  we  might  wish 
them,  but  still  like  gentlemen,  like  men  of  sense,  like  men  of  feeling.  Why 
is  thi»?  Simply  beeause  they- live  in  Enghind,  and  participate  in  En^ish 
feelings.  The  Colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity 
with  oppression.  Let  not  us  bedeoeived.  The  cry  which  resounds  from  the 
West  Indies  is  raised  by  men,  who  are  trembling  less  for  their  property 
than  for  the  privileges  of  their  cast.  These  are  the  persons  who  love 
slavery  for  its  own  sake.  The  declarations  so  often  made  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, fay  the  Ministers,  'by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  the 
interests  of  all  pieties  will  be  fairly  considered,  and  that  wherever  a  just 
claim  to  compensation  can  be  established,  compensation  will  be  given, 
briog  no  comfort  to  them.  They  may  have  no  possessions,  but  they  have 
white  laces.  Should  compensation  be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a 
sixpence;  but  they  will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing  with  impunity  every 
man  who  has  a  black  skin.  And  it  is  to  these  men,  who  have  scarcely  any 
interest  in  the  vahe  of  colonial  property,  but  who  have  a  deep  interest,— 
the  interest  of  a  petty  tyranny,  and  a  despicable  pride  in  the  maintenance  of 
eoJoniai  injustice,  that  the^  British  Parliament  is  required  to  give  its  un-^ 
ciuestionable  right  of  superintendence  over  every  part  of  our  empire.  If 
this  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indulgence,  or  recommended  as  a  matter 
of  expediency,  we  might  well  be  surpri^d.  But  it  is  demanded  as  a 
constitutional  right.  On  what  does  this  right  rest?  On  what  statute? 
On  what  charter?  On  what  precedent?  On  what  analogy?  That  the 
nniform  practice  of  past  ages  luis  been  against  their  claim,  they  themselves 
do  not  venture  to  deny.   Do  they  mean  to  assert,  that  a  parliament  in  which 
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they  are  not  repre^nted  oa^  not  to  legislate  for  th^n?  That  question  we 
leave  them  to  settle  with  their  Mends  of  the  Qaarterly  Reylew  and  the  Johir 
Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  %ill  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  vir- 
tual repiesentation.  If  ever  that  expression  eoold  be  justly  uaed,  it  would 
be  in  the  present  case;  for  probably  &ere  is  no  interest  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  than  that  of  the  colonial  proprietors. 
But  for  ourselves  we  answer,  what  have  ffm  to  do  with  such  doctrines?  If 
you  will  adopt  the  principles  of  liberty,  adopt  them  altogether.  Every 
argument  which  you  can  urge  in  support  of  your  own  claims,  might  be 
employed,  with  br  greater  jikstice,  in  flivour  of  the  ebancipiition  of  your 
bondsmen.  When  that  event  shall  have  taken  place,  your  demand  will 
deserve  considenltion.  At  present,  what  you  require  under  Uie  name  of 
freedom  id  nothing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.  It  is  the  freedom  oC 
Nero. 

''  But  we  will  rebel! "  Who  can  rrfriiin  from  thinking  of  Captain  Le- 
muel Gulliver,  who,  While  raised  sixty  feet  from  thd  ground  on  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Brobdtgnag,  daps  his  hand  on  hia  d#ord,  and  tells  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  knows  how  U>  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel !  Bravely  re- 
solved, most  magnanimous  Gtildrigf  But  remembef  the  wise  remark  of 
Lord  Beefington  : — **  Courage  without  power,"  stfid  that  illustrious  exile, 
"  is  like  a  consuknptive  riinnidg  footmatL"  What  are  your  means  of  re- 
sistaDHce?  Are  there,  in  ail  the  inlands  put  together,  ten  thoutand  white 
mbn  capable  of  bi^ng  arms?  Are  not  your  forced,  such  as  they  are,  di- 
vided into  small  portions  which  fean  nlever  ad  in  coneertt  But  this  id  mer^ 
trifling.  Ard  you,  in  point  of  fiBid»  at  this  moment  able  to  protect  your- 
selves agahist  your  slaves  without  oii^  assisbtacet  If  yott  can  still  rise  up 
and  lie  down  in  security — if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless^ 
and  grind  the  faces  of  die  poor — ^if  you  can  still  hold  your  );)etty  parliamenis, 
and  say  your  little  speedies,  and  move  your  little  motions — ^if  yon  can  Mil 
outrage  and  insult  tlus  parliament  and  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you 
owe  it?  To  nothing  but  to  ottr  contemptimtis  mercy.  If  we  suspend  our 
protection — ^if  we  recall  our  troops — ^in  a  wedi  the  knife  is  at  your  throats. 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What  are  you  to  ti^ 
that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you?  If  the  Atlantic  Oce^n  should  pass 
ove^  you,  and  your  plaoe  know  you  no  more,  what  should  tse  lose  t  Could 
we  find  no  other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enormous  bounties  on  sugar? 
— ^no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  knight  send  our  soldiers  to  catch 
the  yellow  iever?-^no  other  community  for  which  we  mi^t  pour  forlli 
our  blood  and  lavish  our  money,  to  purchase  nothing  hut  injuries  and  in- 
sults? What  do  we  knake  by  you  ?  If  England  Id  no  longer  to  be  ike  iitir- 
iren  of  her  colonies, — ^if  she  is  to  be  only  the  handmaiu  of  their  pleasures, 
or  the  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  she  tnay  at  least  ventikre  to  ask,  as  a 
handmaid,  what  are  to  be  the  wages  of  her  service, — as  an  accomplice, 
what  is  to  be  her  portion  of  thd  spoil?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty, 
and  the  law  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  w^ds  without  a  meaning* 
we  at  least  talk  to  the  purpose  when  we  talk  of  pounds,  shilKngs,  anA 
pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains  :  let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  lofty  phrases  of  Co- 
lonial declamation.  The  West  Indies,  we  are  told,  are  a  source  of  vast 
wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country.  They  area  nursery  of  seamen.  They 
take  great  quantities  of  our  mamrfactores.'  They  add  to  our  political  impor- 
tance.   They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.    These  absurdities  have  been 
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rqpeiiled,  iili  they  have  begun  to  impose  upon  the  impostors  who  invented 
Iheoi.    Let  us  examine  them  briefly. 

Our  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply  this.  We 
buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than  is  given  for  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the  Continent,  where  the 
price  is  lower;  and  we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our  own  pockets. 
Our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the  expense  of 
their  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  with  a  bounty  of  1,200,000/. 
Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their 
amount  will  shrink  indeed.  Let  us  then  deduct  from  the  residue  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  rriinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it, — that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
fits of  a  free  sugar  trade  all  over  the  world ;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a  connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the 
Negroes  in  one  hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

But  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures!  They 
earn  only  take  a  return  for  the  commodities  which  they  send  us.  And 
from  whatever  country  we  may  import  the  same  commodities,  to  that 
country  must  wo  send  out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits 
the  demands  of  our  Eastern  empire?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the  want  of 
an  adequate  return.  From  that  immense  market — from  the  custom  of  one 
hundhned  millions  of  consumers,  our  manufacturers  are  in  a  great  measure 
excluded,  by  the  protecting  duties  on  E^t  India  sugar. 

But  «  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West  Indian  trade!  Here,, 
again,  We  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  as  the  present  quantity  of  sugar 
is  imported  into  England,  no  matter  from  what  country,  the  revenue  will 
Bot  suffer;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  diminished,  the  con- 
sumption, and  consequently  the  revenue,  must  increase  But  the  West  In-« 
dfan  trade  affords  extensive  employment  ta  British  shipping  and  seamen ! 
Why  more  than  any  equally  extensive  trade  with  any  other  part  of  the 
world?  The  more  active  our  trade,  the  more  demand  there  will  be  foi 
shipping  and  seamen ;  and  every  one  who  has  learned  the  alphabet  of  poli- 
tical economy  knows^  that  trade  is  active  in  proportion  only  aa  it  is  free. 

There  are  some  who  ass^t  that,  in  a  military  and  political  point  of  view, 
the  West  Indies  are  of  great  ii^iportance  to  this  country.     This  is  a  com- 
mon, but  a  monstrous  misrepresentation.    We  venture  to  say,  that  Colo- 
nial empire  has  been  one  of  (he  greatest  curses  of  modern  Europe.    What 
nation  has  it  ever  strengthen^?    What  nation  has  it  ever  enriched? 
What  have  been  its  fruits  J    Wars  of  frequent  occurrence  and  immaise 
eost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clashing  jurisdiction,  corruption  in 
goTemments,  and  indigence-  among  the  people.    What  have  Mexico  and 
Peru  done  for  Spain*  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia  for  Holland?    Or,  if 
the  experience  of  odiers  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  profit  by  our  own? 
What  have  we  not  sacrificed  to  our  infatuated  passion  for  transatlantic  do- 
minion ?    This  it  ifr  that  has  so  often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling  gardens 
and  dear  fire-sides  for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other 
si^of  the  ^d>e;  this  inspired  us  with  the  prqect  of  conquering  America 
Mi  Germany;  this  ioiuced  us  to  resign  all  the  advantages  of  our  insular  situa- 
tion-—to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  iniriguesi  and  fight  the  battles  of  half  the 
Continent-— to  form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken — ^^and  to  give 
subsidies  which  were  never  earned  :  this  gave  birth  to  the  fratricidal  war 
against  American  liberty,  with  all  its  disgraceful  defeats,  and  all  its  barren 
victories,  aiid  all  ibe  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody 
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conlraclsof  the  Hessiao  slaughterhouse ;  this  it  was  whidi,  in  the  war  against 
the  French  republic,  induced  us  to  send  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  bravest  troops  to  die  in  West  Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  our 
enemies  were  pouring  over  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colonial  ac- 
quis! lion  has  been  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no  expenditure  extravagant, 
no  interference  perilous.  Gold  has  been  to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  water. 
Shall  we  never  learn  wisdom?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit 
wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchemy,  wi&  all  the  credulity  and  all  the 
profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon? 

Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  to  the  military  or 
maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  face  of  history.  The  colonies  of 
Spain  were  far  more  exsensive  and  populous  than  ours.  Has  Spain,  al  any 
time  within  the  last  two  centuries,  been  a  match  for  England  either  by  land 
or  by  sea?  Fifty  years  ago  our  colonial  dominions  in  America  were  far 
larger  and  more  prosperous  than  those  which  we  at  present  possess.  Have 
we  since  that  time  experienced  any  decay  in  our  political  influence,  in  our 
opulence,  or  in  our  security  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  less  va- 
luable possession  than  Jamaica,  or  Massachussets  than  Barbadoes? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  colonial  system  are  immensely  ag- 
gravated in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  state  of  slavery 
which  exists  there.  Our  other  settlements  we  have  to  defend  only  against 
foreign  invasion.  These  we  must  protect  against  the  constant  enmity  of 
the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting  (or  the  moment  of  deli- 
verance, if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other  establishments  we  may  establish 
commercial  relations  advantageous  to  both  parties.  But  these  are  in  a  state 
of  absolute  pauperism ;  for  what  are  bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an  enor- 
mous poor-rate  in  disguise? 

These  are  the  bene6ts  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful.  These  are  die 
beneCts,  in  returiftcr  which  we  are  tosufler  a  handful  of  managers  and  at- 
torneys to  insult  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England,  in  the  exercise 
of  rights  as  old  and  sacred  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.  If  the  proudest 
pNOtentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France,  or  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  had  treated  our  government  as  these  creatures  of  oyr  own  have  dared  to 
do,  should  we  not  have  taken  such  satisfaction  as  would  have  made  the  ears 
of  all  that  heard  of  it  to  tingle?  Would  there  not  have  been  a  stately  mani- 
festo, and  a  warlike  message  to  both  Houses,  and  vehement  speeches  from 
all  parties,  and  unanimous  addresses  ^bounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  for- 
tunes? If  any  English  tnob^  composed  oT  the  disciples  of  Paine  and  Car- 
lile,  should  dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  religious  worship,  to  drive  the 
minister  from  his  residence,  to  threaten  with  destruction  any  other  vrho 
should  dare  to  take  his  place,  would  not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out?  Would 
not  parliament  be  summoned  before  the.appointcd  time?  Would  there  not 
be  sealed  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act?  In  Barbadoes  all  this  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done  openly.  It 
has  not  been  punished.  It  is  at  this  hour  a  theme  of  boasting  and  noer- 
riment.  And  what  is  the  language  of  our  rulers?  "  We  must  not  irritate 
(hem.  We  must  try  lenient  measures.  It  is  bctteriHiat  such  unfortonate 
occurrences  should  not  be  brought  before  the  parliament."  Surely  themanlie, 
or  rather  the  cassock,  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  has  descended  on  these  gentle- 
men. "  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  of  Got  in 
a  riot.  The  council,  look  you,  sliall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not 
to  hear  a  riot.**:  We  have  outdone  all  (he  most  memohablc  cxamp]es  of  pa- 
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tience.    The  Job  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Griselda  of  profane  romance,  were  but 
types  of  our  philosophy.   Surely  our  endurance  must  be  drawing  (o  a  close. 
We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  h^r  prodigal  offspring  to 
wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husk  which  they  have  desired.    The  Colonists 
have  deserved  such  a  punishment.    But,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  for  the 
sake  of  those  persons  residing  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  West 
Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted.     That  the  slaves,  when 
no  longer  restrained  by  our  troops,  would  in  no  very  long  time  achieve  their 
own  liberation,  cannot  be  doubted.    As  little  do  we  doubt  that  such  a  re- 
volution, violent  as  it  would  doubtless  be»  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  the 
only  possible  means  of  subverting  the  present  system.     The  horrors  of  a 
battle  or  a  massacre  force  themselves  upon  our  senses.    The  eflects  of  pro- 
tracted tyranny,  the  terror,  the  degradation,  the  blighted  aflections,  the 
stunted  intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart,  the  premature  decay  of  the  frame 
are  evUs  less  obvious,  but  equally  certain ;  and,  when  continued  through  suc^ 
ceasive  generations,  make  up  a  greater  sum  of  huma6  misery  than  was  ever, 
inOicled.in  the  paroxysm  of  any  revolution.    Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  sa- 
vages, rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intoxicated  by  recent 
freedom,  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  wise  and  merciful  control  of  an  en- 
lightened people. 

We  feel  also  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside  in  England. 
Between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  we  see  a  great  distinction. 
There  may  be  in  this  body  individuals  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the 
colonial  character.  But  there  are  also  among  them  many  gentlemen  of  be- 
nevolent feelings  and  enlarged  minds,  who  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  their  slaves,  and  who  would  willingly  see  the  meliorating  mea- 
sures which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  suggested,  adopted  by  the  West 
Indian  legislators.  They  have  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
Colonists,  or  with  the  scribblers  whom  the  Colonists  feed  and  clothe. .  They 
have  taken  Uttle  part  in  the  controversy,  ashamed  probably  of  the  infamous 
aUies  with  whom  they  would  have  to  co-operate.  But  what  they  have  said 
has,  upon  the  whole,  been  said  manfully  and  courteously.  Their  influence 
however,  is  at  present  exerted  decidedly  in  favour  of  slavery,  not,  we  verily 
believe,  from  any  love  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  partly  because  they 
think  that  their  own  characters  are  in  some  degree  aflected  by  the  attacks 
which  are  made  on  the  Colonial  system,  and  pardy  because  they  apprehend 
that  their  property  is  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  which  at 
present  prevails  throughout  Uie  country. 

On  both  points  they  are  mistaken.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  not, 
in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them,  or  an  indisposition  to  give  a 
fair  consideiation  to  their  interests.  The  honest,  but  uninformed  zeal,  of 
individuals,  may  sometimes  break  ford)  into  intemperate  expressions :  but 
the  greatest  body  of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between  the  class  of 
which  wo  speak  and  the  Colonial  mob.  Let  it  be  their  care  to  preserve 
that  distinction  indelible. 

We  call  for  their  support.  They  are  our  natural  allies.  Scarcely  have 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  scarcely  have  the  Abolitionists  themselves,  been 
more  rancorously  abused  by  the  orators  of  Jamaica,  than  those  persons. 
The  objects  of  the  two  classes  are  wholly  different.  The  one  consists  of 
English  gentlemen,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source  from  which 
they  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue.  The  other  is  composed,  in  a  great 
nieasureT  of  hungry  adventurers,  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  the  pleasQre  of 
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iyraDoy,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  only  system  under  whidt  thep 
can  enjoy  it  gratis.  The  former' wish  only  lo  secure  their  possessions;  the^ 
ktter  are  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  privileges  of  |he  white  riuu. 
Against  Uiose  privileges  let  us  declare  interminahle  war, — war  for  ourselves, 
and  for  our  children,  and  for  our  grandehildren,-— war  without  peace,  war 
without  truce,  irar  without  quarter  I  But  we  respect  the  rights  of  property  as 
much  as  we  detest  the  prerogative  of  ooloor.. 

We  intreat  these  respectable  persons  to  reflect  on  the  precarioua^  nature 
of  their  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  pre|)erty.  Even  if  it  were  in  their 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  controversy,-«-if  the  sdbject  of  slavery  were  no 
longer  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  pnbUc,  could  they  thmk  them- 
selves secure  from  ruin?  Are  no  oviinous  signs  vkible  in  the  political  ho- 
rizon ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  oot  discerif  this  time  ?  All  the  ancient  fid>rics^ 
of  colonial  empire  are  falling  to  pieces.  The  old  equlKbrinm  of  power  has. 
been  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  new  States  into  the  system. 
Our  West  India  possessions  are  not  now  sniTounded,  as  they  formerly 
were,  by  the  oppressed  and  improverished  edonies  pf  a  soperannuated 
monarchy,  in  the  last  stage  of  dotage  and  debUity,  but  by  young,  and 
vigorous,  and  warlike  republics.  We  have  defended  our  colonies  against 
&}ain.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  them  against 
Mexico  or  Hayti?  We  are  told,  that  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  is  suiBcienI  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  our  colonies 
to  rebel.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  or  four  black  regiments,  with  thirty  or  forty  thooaand 
stand  of  arms?  The  colony  would  Be  lost.  Would  it  ever  be  recovered  ? 
Would  England  engage  in  a  eontest  for  that  object,  at  so  vast  a  distance, 
and  in  so  deadly  a  climate?  Would  she  hoi  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  that 
mighty  expedition  which  perishlBd  in  St.  Domingo?  Let  ut  suppose,  bow- 
ever,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that,  in  the  field,  it  were  suoceasfol. 
Have  we  fdrgotten  how  long  a  few  Mtf'oons  defended  the  central  monnCains 
of  the  island  against  all  the  efforts  of  disciplined  valour  ?  A  siniiar  contest 
on  a  larger  scale  might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping  our  forces 
in  continual  employment,  and  depriving  property  of  all  its  security.  The 
country  might  spend  6fty  millions  of  pounds,  and  bury  fifty  thousand 
men,  before  the  contest  cooM  be  terminated.  Nor  is  ttiis  all.  In  a  servile 
war,  the  master  muH  be  die  loser^-fdr  his  enemies  are  his  chattels.  Whe- 
ther the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the  owner.  In  the  niem 
time,  the  soil  lies  uncultivated,  the  machinery  is  destroyed.  And  when  the 
possessions  of  the  planter  are  restored  to  him,  they  have  been  changed  inio 
a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  dear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we  most  take 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  condition  of  (he  slaves.  We 
must  give  them  institutions  which  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  ehmge. 
We  have  governed  the  Canadians  liberally  and  leniently ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  can  trust  to  them  to  defend  themselves  against  (he  most 
formidable  power  that  any  where  threatens  our  Colonid  dommions.  This 
js  the  only  safeguard.  You  may  renew  all  the  atrocities  of  Barbadoes  and 
Demerara ;  you  may  inflict  all  the  most  hateful  punishments  authorised  by 
the  insular  codes;  you  may  massacre  by  the  thousand,  and  hang  by  tli«^ 
score;  you  may  even  once  more  roast  your 'captives  in  slow  fires,  and 
starve  them  in  iron  cages,  or  flay  them  alive  with  the  cart-whip;— ^you  veil! 
only  hasten  the  day  of  retribution*   Th^efore,  we  say,  "  Let  them  gn 
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Corlh  from  Oie  hoqse  of  bondage.  For  woe  anto  you,  if  you  wait  lor  the 
plagues  and  the  srgtis,  the  wonders  and  the  War,  the  mighty  hand  and  the 
outstretched  arm  1  *' 

It  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  dltTerenl  line  of 
eondoci,  and  ally  themseWes  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Antilles,  it  matters 
little.  We  should  gladly  accept  of  their  assistance :  but  we  feel  assured  that 
Iheir  opposition  cannot  affect  the  ultimate  result  of  the  controversy.  It  is 
Bot  to  any  particular  party  in  the  church  or  in  the  slate ;  it  Is  not  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  hand  of  be  Speaker ;  il  Is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the 
meeting*  that  we  look  eichislvely  for  support.  We  believe  that,  on  this 
subject^  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  burn  within  them  :  they  hale 
slavery ;  they  have  hated  It  for  ages.  It  has,  indeed,  hidden  itself  for  a 
time  In  a  remote  nook  of  their 'dominions  :  but  It  is  now  discovered,  and 
dragged  to  light.  Ttalt  is  sufficient.  Its  sentence  is  pronounced;  and  It 
neve^  can  escape  I  never,  though  all  the  efforts  of  its  supporters  shoidd  be 
redoubled, — never,  though  sophistrf ,  and  falsehood,  and  slander,  and  the 
jesto  of  the  pot-house,  the  f  Ibdldry  A  the  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the  ring 
or  Fives'  court,  should  do  their  utmost  in  its  defence, — never,  though  fresh 
insurrections  ihould  be  got  up  to  frighten  the  people  out  of  their  judgment, 
and  fresh  companies  io  babble  them  out  of  their  money, — never,  though  it 
should  find  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  itself,  the  purveyors  of  itSt  slanders,  and  the  mercenaries  of  ita^ 
defeneet 


ON  THE  RIGHT,  THE  EXPEDIENCY.  AND  THE  NECESSITY  OF 
PARLIAMENTARY  INTKIFERENCE  TO  ABOLISH  4«EGR0 
SLAVERY.* 

The  only  argiiments  that  have  ever  been  urged  against  Parliamentary 
inlerpoeilicm,  may  be  reduced  to  tbree ;  those  whidi  deny  the  right, ^^ 
those  which  dispute  the  otpedienepf'-^nA  those  which  question  the  neees- 
eitif  of  Interfering.  We  shall  shortly  examine  these  three  objections  in 
their  order. 

I.  They  who  deny  the  rig^t  of  the  mother  country  to  legislate  for  the 
eolonies,  proceed  upon  a  most  inaccurate  recollecHon  of  the  law  and  of  the 
ooioaiflt  history  of  this  Country.  They  refer  to  the  unhappy  and  disgraceful 
tioieof  the  American  war,  when  the  honour  and  interest  of  England  were 
aaerifieed  to  the  violent  bigotry  of  the  Tory  party;  and  they  ask,  whelber  a 
question  so  triumphantly  decided  in  favour  of  colonial  independence,  not 
merely  hy  events,  but  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  is  now  to  be  re- 
vived, and  a  new  war  liwged  widi  colonial  rights  ?  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  mofe  ignorant  and  soperficial  than  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  dispute 
wflh  North  America  was  confined  to  the  question  of  Taxation ;  and  the  right 
of  Parliament  io  legislate  internally  for  the  colonies  woe  never  denied,  until 
their  entire  independence  wns  claimed,  and  things  had  come  to  the  last  ex- 
Irantty.  The  friends  of  American  rights  in  Eng^nd  never  claimed  more 
lor  the  colonies  than  the  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  by  the  mother 
country  ;  they  regarded  the  claim  <rf  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  as  prin- 

*  An  KAdirem  to  tlie  Elcctoni  aod  People  of  the  United  KiogdonL  Bj  James  Stepheiu,  Esq.— 
VM.  xHt.  p.  431.    Februarr,  ISW. 
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cij[Nilly  to  be  discouDtenaBoed,   because  of  its  tendency  to  pat  in  jeopardf 
the  general  legislative  power ;  and  when  the  right  of  taxation  was  given  up> 
they  joined  in  passing  the  act  which  is  confined  to  that  taxation  alone. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  taxation  is  given  up,  shows  how  little  dispo- 
sition there  has  ever  been  to  abandon  legislative  supremacy  in  any  of  the 
branches.    The  Declaratory  Actof  1766  (6  Oeo.  III.  c.  12.)  had  asserted 
that  supretnacy  absoiately,  and  in  all  its  branches ;  affirming  that  Par- 
liament *'had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  coloniea  , 
and  people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  Grown  of  Great  Britain ;  in  all  cases 
whatsoever."   Being  neaily  defeated  in  the  American  war  in  the  year 
,  1778,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  up  one  portion  of  the  ri^t;  and  it 
is  done  in  these  words  :  '*  That  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Parliament 
vjill  not  impose  any  duty^  Uufy  or  asieismeni  whatever ^  payable  in  any  oC 
his  Majesty's  colonies,  provlnc€»,  and  plantations  in  North  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  excepting  only  such  duties,  as  it  may  be  expedient  to^enforce 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce"  (18  Oeo.  III.  c.  12] ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  preamble  of  the  act  specifies  taxation  to  belne  only  subject  in  dis- 
pute.  The  best  authority  on  constitutional  law  accordin^y  took  a  bromd 
distinction  between  taxation  and  legislation.    \*  Taxation,"  said  Lord  Chat-^ 
ham,  "  is  no  pari  of  fiie  governing  or  legislative  power.    Taxes  are  a  vo- 
luntary gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  legislation  the  Three  Stales 
of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the 
Crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law ;  Ibe  gift 
and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone."    The  general  right  of  legislation^ 
then,  stands  exactly  as  it  did  before  th^  American  war. 

But  perhaps  the  t)est  proof  of  its  existence  is  the  distinction  taken  by 
those  who  dispute  it,  between  inttrnal  legislation  generally,  which  they 
deny,  and  commercial  regulation,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit. — ^Par- 
liament, they  allow,  may  make  laws  to  model  as  it  chooses  all  the  mercantile 
concerns  of  the  colonies ;  to  prohibit  export  and  import ;  to  punish  smuggling 
by  all  manner  of  penalties;  to  restrain  the  intercourse  of  ootony  with 
colony,  and  of  all  colonies  wiUi  foreign  states ;  nay.  Acts  of  Parliament  may 
be  p«»sed  to  make  transactions  formerly  lawful  punishable  as  febnies, 
though  done  within  the  bounds  of  the  colonies ;  but,  as  all  these  things 
bear  some  relation  to  commerce,  they  are  suptK>8ed  not  to  come  willun  the 
description  of  internal  legislation.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  there  is  no 
rational  or  solid  ground  for  such  a  distincfion ;  and  Uiat  it  rests  wholly  apon 
the  greater  necessity  which  there  is  for  such  matters  being  regulated  by  the 
superintending  power  of  the  mother  country.  Some  of  those  laws  could  not 
bo  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  legislatures ;  but  many  of  them  could,  and 
many  of  the  most  important.  The  slave  trade  could  have  been  effectually 
abolished  by  the  islands  themselves,  *if  they  had  chosen ;  yet  Parliament 
first  abolished  it,  and  then  made  it  felony,  and  lastly  piracy,  without  waiting 
for  the  effects  of  Colonial  legislation.  It  is  plain  that,  in  point  of  princMe, 
thece  can  be  no  difference  between  making  such  laws  as  these,  and  maKing 
laws  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Colonies; — and  that  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  deny  the  latter  power  to  the  body  which  you  admit 
is  clothedVith  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  one  broad  principle  neve^  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  dis-* 
cussing  the  rights  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies,— and  that  Is,  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  their  constitution  and  that  of  our  own  Parliament  and  the 
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AflrtmUies  ot  the  North  American  Colonies  before  the  separation.    They 
who  speak  of  "  representative  bodies/'  and  "  constitolions  upon  the  model 
of  the  English,"  and  who  deprecate  the  invasion  of  '*  popular  rights/'  and 
recommend  a  tender  regard  for  *'  constitutional  privileges/'  really  are  guilty 
of  unpardonable  thoughtlessness;   they  commit  the  grossest  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, and  call  things  by  naoaes  which  do  not  in  the  least  degree  belong  to 
them.     We  regard  it  as  unconstitutional  in  England,  that  men  should  be 
governed  by  laws  passed  in  assemblies  where  they  are  not  represented ;  and 
we  consider  Parliament  as  authorised  to  make  laws,  because  it  represents, 
more  or  less  accurately,  the  people  of  the  realm.     But  suppose  the  people 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  «bont  a  tenth  part  of  the  other  in  point  of 
nunibors,  and  suppose  this  class  alone  to  be  represented,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  community  not  to  have  one  single  vote  in  the  election ;  — suppose  all 
chosen  as  the  rotten  boroughs  of  England,  and  the  boroughs  and  counties  of 
Scotland,  choose  their  members; — surely  our  sense  of  the  uses  of  auch  a 
Parliameot  would  be  greatly  altered,  and  we  should  hardly  feel  disposed 
to  regard  its  existence  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 
This,  however,  conveys  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  West  Indian  Parliament. 
Suppose  (he  body  excluded  from  all  share  in  elections  to  be,  although  ten 
times  more  numerous,  yet  of.  a  race  wholly  different  from  the  small  pri- 
vileged order,  and  alienated  by  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  distinguished 
by  nature; — suppose,  them  to  be  the  objects  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
dislike,  and  regarded  as  a  kind  of  natural  enemy ;  — to  put  the  matter  very 
intelligibly,  suppose  England  overrun  by  a  handful  of  Frenchmen,  who  had 
settled  among  us,  and  had  usurped  the  exclusive  power  of  governing  us,  and 
thai  the  Parliament  should  be  composed  of  Frenchmen,  and  chosen  by 
Frenchmen  alone,  while  the  whole  body  of  the  English  people  had  neither 
a  representativenor  a  vote,  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Tweed ; — could  any  one 
call  this  a  free  government,  or  a  constitutional  plan  ;  or,  without  the  most 
gross  perversion  of  language,  describe  this  as  a  Parliamentary  scheme  ot 
polity?    And  yet  something  must  still  be  added,  to  make  the  case  exactly 
tally  vrilfa  that  of  the  West  Indies.    The  bulk  of  the  community  must  be 
supposed  uncivilised,  and  of  a  different  complexion  from  their  privileged 
oppressors,  and  holding  no  more  intercourse  with  them  than  if  they  were  a 
part  of  the  animal  creation.    With  what  propriety  could  it  be  said  that  a 
Parliament  so  constituted  would  be  calculated  to  represent  or  legislate  for  a 
conimunity  so  composed  ?    Would  it  not  be  a  very  mockery  to  tell  such  a 
community  that  it  wa3  represented,  and  that  its  affairs  were  administered 
by  itself?    Would  not  the  community  gain  incalculably  by  having  its  affairs 
taken  into  the  hands  of  some  other  body,  belonging  neither  to  the  pre- 
dominant nor  to  the  subservient  class,  but  standing  even  between  both  ? 
Wookl  it  not  be  at  once  admitted,  that  the  arguments  against  legislatioii 
without  representation  have  failed  entirely,  inasmuch  as  non-representation 
is  far  less  calamitous  than  misrepresentation?    The  answer,  then,  to  every 
objection  against  the  Parliament  legislating  for  the  colonies  is  short  and 
plain ;  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  there  remain  slaves,  upon  all 
ooDsUtutional  grounds  local  legislation  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
oppression,  and  only  tolerated  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  local  duties.    We  believe,  however,  that  the  question  ot 
right  will  by  all  be  admitted  to  be  less  important  than  the  question  of  ex- 
pediency or  discretion  ;  and  they  who  hold  the  claim  of  right  highest  must 
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^dmit,  Ibat  it  is  a  right  only  to  be  exercised  io  peculiar  cases,  and  then  to  be 
exercised  with  due  circumspeclioD  :  and  this  brings  us  to  the  argument  of 
those,  who,  admitting  the  right,  maintain  that  it  is  unsafe  and  impolitic  to 
enforce  it. 

II.  When  safety  or  policy  is  spoken  of,  it  is  ^jpiite  clear  that  no  reference 
can  be  intended  to  the  danger  of  (he  West  India  islands  throwing  off  tlieir 
allegiance,  and  establishing  independent  governments;  and,  almost  equally 
clear,  that  no  risk  is  intended  to  be  suggested  of  their  placiiig  themseWes 
under  the  protection  of  Franqe  or  America.  Tl^e  danger  appBeheoded  is 
of  exciting  animosities  injurious  to  tlie,  internal  peace  of  the  colonies,  and 
likely  to  retard  the  work  of  improvement,  or  perhaps  to  hazard  the  sub- 
ordination of  tlie  slaves.  But  it  is  manifest  that  such  an  appeal  cai^  Beyer 
jbe  suffered  from  the  colonists  themselves;  for  they  can,  by  yielding  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  parent  state,  at  once  destroy  the 
for^e  of  the  argument.  Then  we  have  the  example  of  Trinidad,  where  the 
promulgation  of  the  Order  in  Council  was  vehemently  opposedy  and  excited 
the  greatest  discontent ;  and  yet  no  mischievous  consequences  have  foBowed, 
either  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  white  or  of  the  negro  population.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  look  in  the  face  the  topic  so  constantly  brought  for- 
ward of  negro  insurrection.  To  hear  the  pUunters  and  their  advocates  io 
England,  you  would  believe  tljat  the  poor  ^aves  form  a  mass  prone  (o  se- 
ditious n^ovements,  and  thai  the  sUghtest  breath  must  produce  an  eigplosion. 
Every  debate  in  Parliament,  every  proceeding  in  the  (ountry,  is  likely,  we 
are  told,  to  create  rebellion  ^ong  them,  Y^  they  who  uae  such  topics 
jiere,  aJl^w  in  the  West  Indies  the  free  publication  of  their  own  most  in- 
temperate debates,  at  meetings  holden  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  slaYes ; 
they  speak  with  a  freedom  more  than  touching  upon  licentiousnefls,  of  aH 
questions  relating  to  West  Indian  affairs,  before  their  slaVes;  aiid  they  co- 
habit with  negresses,  who  are  m^de  acquainted  with  all  (hey  think,  and 
hope,  and  fear  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  ridiculous  Io  suppoae  that 
the  freest  discussions  in  Parliament  can  be  dangerous,  while  all  fbese  doings 
in  the  colonies  are  found  to  be  safe.  But  if  it  be  said  that,  by  showing  a 
disposition  to  interfere  tor  the  slave's  protection,  Parliament  leaches  him  to 
look  beyond  his  master,  and  thus  wediens  the  tie  qf  domestic  authority^  the 
answer  is  obvious.  The  negro  undersliuids,  at  least,  as  well  the  pro- 
Jtoclion  of  the  Crown  in  4be  conquered  colonies,  as  he  €an  th^  af  Par- 
liament in  the  old  settlements.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  far  more  easily  conoeived 
by  him  of  the  King  being  bis  friend,  than  the  Parliament,  an  abstraction 
4iot  very  well  suited  to  his  comprehension.  Therefore,  we  may  observe, 
<m  the  one  hand,  tliat  this  argument,  if  godd  for  any  thing,  would  apply 
atill  more  strongly  to  exclude  all  interposition  of  the  Crown  in  Triiiidad, 
than  to  dissuade  Parliament  from  legislating  for  Jamaica;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  entire  failure  of  all  predictions  of  danger  in  Trinidad  proves  how 
diimericai  such  apprehensions  are  in  the  old  colonies.  Every  thing  that 
can  be  urged  to  show  the  dangers  of  loosening  domestic  authority  by  legis- 
lative interferenoe,  may  still  more  forcibly  be  urged  against  extending  the 
Trinidad  order  to  the  six  other  conquered  settlements.  Yet  the  government 
avers  that,  at  length,  though  somewhat  tardily  it  must  be  allowed,  Ibey  are 
resolved  to  make  that  order  general  through  those  dependences  of  the  down. 
Can  there  be  any  reason,  then,  for  Parliament  refusing  its  co-opeiatioo  to 
establish  it  in  the  old  colonies? 
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A  rantlar  argument  may  be  urged  to  meet  the  Jar  more  plausible  ob- 
jection, arising  from  want  of  local  information.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
geaeraMy  speaking,  the  oolonial  jussemblies  possess  considerable  advafit^e, 
in  framing  regulations  for  the  mansigemeni  of  the  slayes  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Iheir  conditionr  over  the  Legislature  at  home.  We  might  admit 
Ibat  there  are  many  inconTeoiences  unavoidably  attending  such  an  exercise 
of  distant  control  and  superintendence,  waktm  where  the  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  are  few  and  simple.  But  that  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable^ 
we  may  safely  asKrt,  and  may  again  appeal  to  the  experience  of  Trinidad ; 
About  to  be  rneatod  in  the  other  settlements  wfaieh  have  no  assemblies.  If 
indeed  we  ooura  liave  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  in  the  old 
Islands,  and  corid  then  not  only  proGt  by  their  superior  local  information 
jn  pasaing  the  law,  but  obtain  their  w9iing  aid  in  Executing  its  provisions, 
uoquestionably  the  work  of  reform  would  be  far  more  prosperously  con^ 
ducted.  But  s«pposing  we  are  dritfen  to  interfere  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  enough  appeara  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  its  wis- 
dom may  as  easily  imme  a  law  applicable  to  the  etacomsltnces  of  the  oM 
colonies,  and  its  power  carry  it  into  effect,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  execu- 
tive government  can  frame  Orders  in  Cioiincil,  and  its  power  enforce  them 
in  the  conquered  settlements.  The  West  Indians  have  no  right  to  contend 
that  they  are  better  qualified  to  amend  their  slave  system  on  the  spot  than 
we  are  in  the  mother  eountoy.  They  may  have  better  capacity  ?  but 
what  if  the  will  be  wanting?  what  avails  is  to  tell  us  how  well  they  oould 
do  it  if  they  would  ?  All  are  ready  to  admit,  that  Parliament,  how  un- 
deniable soever  its  right  may  be,  oaght  duly  lo  exert  it  when  no  other  means 
are  left  of  executing  justice^  and  fulfilling  the  lawful  and  righteous  policy  of 
the  «npire.  This  brings  us  to  the  oMst  important  part  of  the  argument,  the 
nece$$itjf  of  inleiference. 

III.  The  proof  of  Uiis  resls  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Le- 
gislatures. Many  illustrations  iMve  occurred,  from  their  own  proceedings, 
of  the  prevailing  determination  to  do  nothing  until  they  are  compelled  by 
superior  authority.  The  length  of  time  diat  has  elapsed  since  the  state  of 
colonial  slavery  first  occupied  the  care  of  the  mother  country,  and  became 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  not  casually,  but  re^larly  and  ha- 
bitually, is  of  itself  a  powerful  reason  to  preive  tfie  hopelessness  ci  looking 
to  that  quarter  for  reform,  it  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Thomas  Glark- 
aon  roused  the  people  of  Enghnd  to  put  down  the  slave  trade.  It  is  not 
mudi  less  since  Mr.  WiBwrfofce  fixied  upon  that  horrible  crrnie  the  jealous 
eye  of  Parliament.  For  half  that  long  period  the  nuest  Indians  ceased  not  lo 
tell  us  that  their  assemblies  alone  could  grapple  with  the  question,  and  that 
as  they  odly  could  efiect  the  abolition,  so  in  good  time  they  were  sure  to  do 
ii ;  and  yet,  fat  half  of  that  long  period,  those  assemblies  did  nothing  but 
remonstrate  against  the  abolition,  which  the  interposition  of  Parliament  at 
last  and  alone  accomplished !  The  residue  of  the  period  has  been  passed  in 
almost  entire  inaction  by  the  same  body.  Always  pretending  that  to  them 
belong  the  regolation  of  their  internal  concerns,  and  that  their  good  will 
towaids  reforming  the  Slave  Laws  can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task,  they  have  suffered  twenty  years  to  elapse  since  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trade  rendered  the  duty  of  saving  and  cherishing  the  stock  more 
imperative  upon  them  than  ever,  whether  they  regarded  the  interest  of  slave 
or  of  master;  and  they  have,  really  done  hardly  any  thing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  nnprovement :  what  little  they  have  attempted,  having  been  mixed, 
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in  the  miyority  of  instances,  with  so  much  of  eyil,  that,  upon  the  balance, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  any  advantage  gained/ 

To  us  it  appears  manifiest  that,  supposing  the  West  Ihdito  l6gfslalures 
far  more  desirous  of  complying  with  the  desire  of  the  mother  country  than 
their  conduct  in  any  one  instance  warrants,  the  inCerposMion  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  for  their  support.  Placed  as  they  are  in  the  centre  of  a  po- 
pulation incurable  in  their  aversion  towards  the  proposed  reforms,  those 
Assemblies  are  wholly  unable  to  combat  the  force  of  the  prejudices  and 
passions  which  surround  and  assail  them  on  every  side.  The  countenance 
of  the  mother  .country,  and  her  constituted  authorities,  is  not  enough ;  they 
must  have  the  interposition  of  direct  influence-— of  overruling  power,  to 
Mrengthen  their  hands,  or  rather  to  do  that  good  work  for  them,  which  they 
are  either  unwilling  or  unable  themselves  to  accomplish.  If  they  are  still 
unwilling,  nothing  but  parliamentary  authority  can  effect  the  object;  if  they 
are  well  disposed,. but  unable,  from  the  prevalence  of  local  influence,  they 
will  be  the  first  to  rejoice  that  those  have  en  tared  upon  the  task,  whose 
power  to  perform  it  is  as  indisputable  as  their  right  to  undertake  it.f 


SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CAPACITIES  OF  NEGROES4 

It  was  not  till  a  short  lime  back  (hat  we  entertained  the  slimiest  intention 
of  criticising  the  speculations  of  Major  Moody.  We  hkd  supposed  that  they 
would  of  course  pass  in  their  infancy  to  that  Limbo  which  is  ordained  for 
Laureate  Odes,  old  Court  Kalendars,  and  Sermons  printed  at  the  request  of 
congregations.  That  a  commissioner  should  write  a  dull  report,  and  that 
the  government  should  give  him  a  place  for  it,  are  events  by  no  means  so 
rare  as  to  call  for  notice.  Of  late,  however,  we  have  with  great  surprise 
discovered,  that  the  books  of  the  Major  have  been  added  to  the  poh'tical 
canon  of  Downing  Street,  and  that  it  has  become  quite  a  fashion  unong 
statesmen  who  are  still  in  their  noviciate  to  talk  about  physical  causes  and 
the  philosophy  of  labour.  As  the  doctrines  which,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  have  acquired  so  much  popularity,  appear  to  us  both  false  and  per- 
nicious,  we  shall  attempt,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  to  expose  their 
absurdity. 

There  are  stars,  it  is  said,  of  which  the  light  has  not  yet  travelled  through 
the  space  that  separates  them  from  the  eye  of  man ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  blaze  of  glory  which  dazzles  all  the  young  politicians  between  Charing 
Cross  and  Westminster  Hall  may  not  yet  have  reached  our  more  remote 
readers.     In  order,  therefore,  that  our  remarks  on  the  Report  of  Major 

*  Sic  ID  ong. 

i*  Tbe  writer  of  this  article  proceeds  to  show  bow  little  has  been  done  by  the  slate  owncra, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  nefproes :  and  be  adduces  several  undeniable  statemeBla  to  prove 
that,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists,  the  great  work  of  slave  emancipation  win  oever  faie  ac- 
complished. 

.i  1.  Papers  relating  to  Captnred  Negroes.  No.  1.  Tortola  Sehedules.  Ord^ed  hf  the 
House  of  Commons  lo  be  printed.  16th  March,  1825. 

2  Further  Papers  relating  to  Captured  Negroes.  No.  Tl.  Separate  Report  of  John  Doofn&n, 
Esa.  No.  III.  Separate  Report  of  Major  Thomas  Moody.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Ooosstoiu 
to  be  printed,  16th  March,  1635. 

8.  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
24th  Febmary,  18a6.->.Vol.  x\y.  p.  388.    Maroh,  1827. 
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Moody  mky  be  dearly  understood,  we  sball  give  a  sbott  accouDl-of  Che  cir- 
eumstances  ander  which  it  appeared. 

By  the  act  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  king  Was  etiipowered 
to  make  regolations  for  the  employment  and  support  of  negroes-,  who;  under 
the  proTiMODS  of  that  act,  or  in  the  course  of  hostilities  with  foreign  states, 
might  be  rescued  from  their  kidnappers.  Some  of  the  liberated  Africans 
were,  in  consequence,  admitted  into  the  army  and  the  navy.  Others  were 
bound  apprentices  in  the  colonies  t  and  of  these  last  many  were  settled  at 
Torlola. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  House  of  Commons. presented  an  address  to  the 
Ring,  requesting  that  commissioners  might  be  sent  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  dbese  people,  and  to  report  it  to  the  goyernment.  Major  Moody  was 
seleeled  for  this  purpose  by  the  Colonial  OflSce.  Mr.  Dougan,  a  gentleman 
lo  whoae  talents  and  int^rity  the  Major  bears  the  highest  testimony/  was 
joiaed  with  him  in  the  commission.  But  Mr.  Dougan,  whatever  his  good 
qualities  may  have  been,  was  under  the  influence  of  some  unhappy  pre^ 
judices,  from  which  his  colleague  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  He 
had  been  led  to  adopt  the  extravagant  notion  that  the  Africans  were  his 
fellow-creatures ;  and  this  delusion  betrayed  him  into  errors  which  Major 
Moody,  io  his  eternal  honour,  endeavours  to  palliate,  but  which  a  less  candid 
and  amiable  censor  would  have  stigmatised  with  the  severest  reprehension. 
Our  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  an  English  gentleman  actually 
desired  a  black  apprentice,  during  a  long  examination,  to  take  a  seat !  and 
they  will  be  touched  by  the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  the  Major,  who 
mentions  this  disgraceful  occurrence  "only,"  as  he  says,  *'  to  show  the 
bias  on  the  mind  of  his  colleague  when  one  of  the  African  race  was  con- 
cerned with  a  white  person."  * 

At  length  some  female  Africans,  in  the  service  of  a  person  named  Mac-^ 
lean,  were  brou^t  before  the  commissioners.  iBy  their  statement,  and  by 
the  confession  of  the  master  himself,  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  cruelly 
treated.  Maclean,  too,  it  appeared,  had  no  legal  right  to  them ;  for  they 
had  been  originally  apprenticed  to  another  person,  and  the  indentures  had 
never  been  transferred.  Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  desirable  to  take  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  and  at  once  to  place  them  in  a  more  comfortable 
situation;  and  he  prevailed  on  his  colleague  to  concur  with  him  in  recom- 
mending the  case  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  collector.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  Maclean  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  requesting  them 
lo  revise  their  proceedings,  and  most  impudently  telling  them,  at  the  same 
lime,  thai  he  had  whipped  the  apprentices  with  tamarind  switches  for 
doiring  to  bear  evidence  against  him  !  Mr.  Dougan  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  such  conduct  was  grossly  insulting  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  the 
government  which  employed  them.  He  probably  thought  too,  that  to  re- 
examine persons  who  had  been  flogged  for  what  they  had  stated  on  a  former 
examination,  would  be  to  violate  every  principle  of  eq^ty  and  reason.  On 
this  point  it  appears  that  Major  Moody  was  ojf  a  diflerent  opinion,  and  con- 
ceived that  trudi  was  likely  enough  to  be  obtained  from  a  witness  who  had  j|ust 
learned  that,  if  his  evidence  be  disagreeable  to  the  accused  party,  he  will 
undergo  severe  chastisement.  A  rupture  took  place.  The' apprentices,  we 
should  perhaps  say  the  slaves,  remained  with  Maclean ;  and  Mri  Dougan 
relumed  to  England. 

*  FifBt  Part  of  Major  Ifoody'i  Report,  page  103. 
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But  we  really  cannot  continue  to  speak  ironically  on  a  iubject  so  serioiii;. 
We  do  earnestly  and  gravely  assure  Majior  Moody,  that  we  think  his 
qonduct,  on  this  occasion,  most  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Lord  Bathurst 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  for,  in  consequence  of  orders 
sent  out  from  England,  the  wretched  women  were  taken  from  Maclean  and 
apprenticed  to  another  master. 

Mr.  Dougan  now  returned  to  the  West  Indies;  and  the  disputes  between 
him  and  his  colleague  recommenced.  At  length  both  were  recalled.  Mr. 
Dougan  drew  up  a  report  of  the4)roceedings  under  the  cominission.  The 
Major  refused  to  concur  in  it,  and  presented  a  separate  stataonent  in  answer 
to  it.  Mr.  Dougan,  while  labouring  under  a  fatal  malady,  prepared  ^ 
reply.  This  document  has,  since  his  death,  been  transmitted  to  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  and  will,  of  course,  be  published  with  all  expedition. 

Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  sufBcieot  to  perform  the  duty  with  which  be  was 
charged.  His  report  is,  therefore,  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  hberated  Africans.  But  the  genius  of  the  Major  was 
not  to  be  confined  within  limits  so  narrow.  He  had  command,  without 
stint,  of  the  public  paper  and  Ihe  public  type.  He  conceived  that  the  op- 
portunity was  not  to  be  lost — that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher like  his  neighbours,  and  to  have  a  ^stem  of  his  own,  which  mi|^l 
be  called  after  his  name.  The  history  of  the  hberated  Africans  l<»i|is, 
therefore,  a  mere  episode  in  his  plan.  His  report  is,  in  substance,  a  defeoee 
of  West  Indian  slavery,  on  certain  new  principles,  which  constitute  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Philosophy  of  Labour. 

His  theory  has  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from  those  who  are 
favourably  inclined  to  the  colonial  system  ;  because  they  dread  innovation, 
because  they  hate  the  saints,  or  because  Ihey  have  mortgages  on  West  Indian 
plantations.  Unable  themselves  to  defend  their  opinion,  but  obstinately  de- 
termined not  to  renounce  it,  they  are  pleased  with  a  writer  who  abounds 
in  phrases  which  sound  as  if  they  meant  something,  and  which,  in  th»  chat 
of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the  leading  article  of  a  newspaper,  supply  the 
place  of  a  reason  very  creditably. 

We  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  Report  with  no  such  bias  upon  our 
minds,  and  we  liave,  therefore,  formed  a  very  diiTerent  estimate  o(  it.  WV. 
think  that  it  is,  in  matter  and  manner,  the  worst  state-paper  that  we  ever 
saw.  The  style  is  the  jargon  of  a  tenth-rate  novelist,  engrafted  on  that  of 
a  tenth-rale  pamphleteer.  It  abounds  with  that  vague  diction  which  the 
political  writers  of  France  have  invented,  and  by  which  they  often  contrive 
to  keep  up  appearances,  in  spile  of  the  most  abject  mental  poverty.  At 
certain  distances,  and  in  certain  lights,  this  paste  and  pinchbeck  logic  server 
its  purpose  respectably ;  and  to  this,  unquestionably,  the  Major  owes  the 
greater  part  of  his  reputation.  The  highest  compliment  which  we  can, 
with  any  sincerity,  pay  to  him,  is  to  say,  that  he  has  some  faults  in  oonannon 
with  Montesquieu— ra  writer  whom  he  evidently  regards  with  great  ad- 
miration. He  caMs'  one  of  the  silliest  remarks  of  the  lively  President 
profound ;  an  epithet  which  w*duld  have  amazed  us,  if  we  had  not  re- 
collected that  the  terms  in  which  Wii  describe  magnitudes,  whether  material 
or  intellectual,  are  only  relalivev — that  the  Grildrig  of  Brobdignag  oaay  be 
the  Quinbus  Flestrin  of  LillipuA.  The  theories  of  Montesquieu  are  gone 
where  the  theories  of  the  Major  will  soon  go.  But  though  Montesquieu 
could  not  keep  his  doctrinesalive,  he  understood  how  to  embalm  them.  Their 
mummies  are  beyond  all  price.    The  mouldering  remains  are  valued,  for 
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the  sake  of  ihe  intricate  folds  in  which  they  are  swathed  up,  the  sweet  and 
and  pungent  spices  with  which  they  are  seasoned,  and  the  gilded  hiero- 
glyphics with  which  they  are  emblazoned.  The  Major  has  no  such  skill. 
Abundance  of  italics,  and  occasional  flowers  of  speech  from  the  Emmelines 
and  Adelines  of  the  Mmerva  Press,  are  the  only  ornaments  which  set  off 
his  specutations.  If  our  object  were  to  render  him  ridiculous,  we  could 
easily  fill  our  pages  with  solecisms,  with  affected  phrases,  with  sentences  of 
which  the  obscurity  would  leave  the  most  sagacious  interpreter  at  a  fault. 
But  this  is  not  dur  intention.  We  shall  direct  our  attacks  against  the  great 
priociples  of  his  theory.  To  find  these  out,  indeed,  is  no  easy  task  :  for  the 
work  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  The  author,  instead  of  taking  the 
trouble  to  state  his  propositions,  and  class  his  arguments  for  himself,  has 
left  the  whole  of  that  task  to  his  opponents,  and  has  made  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  by  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  disorder.  We  shall  do  our  best, 
however,  to  perform  it  faithfully,  and  to  separate  the  most  important  pas- 
sages from  much  curious  matter  concerning  the  feudal  system — ^the  chisel 
of  Phidias— ihe  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee — the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice— the  choice  of  Hercules — the  peace  and  happiness  of  rural 
life-— the  rape  of  the  Sabines — ^the  Supreme  Being — and  Major  Moody 
himseif. 

The  first  great  principle,  then,  which  the  Major  professes  to  have  dis- 
covered is  this,  that  there  'exists  between  the  white  and  black  races  an 
instinctive  and  unconquerable  aversion,  which  must  for  ever  frustrate  all 
hopes  of  seeing  them  unite  in  one  society  on  equal  terms.  We  shall  consider 
in  succession  the  facts  from  which  he  draws  this  bold  conclusion. 

By  the  constitution  of  Hayti,  it  seems,  no  white  man  of  any  nation  can  be 
a  master  or  proprietor  in  that  island.  From  this  circumstance  the  Major 
deduces  the  following  inferences : — 

**  It  seeim  m  if  each  pArty,  whea  in  power,  acts  as  if  it  was  mutually  thought  the  two  races 
ooold  not  exist  together,  in  the  same  commonilf ,  with  equal  political  powers,  trom  the  operation 
of  some  powerfol  caosea,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  in  England  in  former  ages,  when 
her  inhabitants  were  composed  of  freemen  and  slaves,  or  when  national  distinctions  among  people 
living  IB  the  same  coantiy  formed  a  political  barrier  between  Britons  and  Romans,  or  Saxons  and 


n  • 


Moreover  a  young  Haytian,  named  Moyse,  about  thirty  years  ago,  com- 
plained of  the  attention  which  Toussaint  Louverture  paid  to  the  interests  of 
the  Europeans,  and  declared  that  he  should  never  like  the  whites  till  they 
should  restore  to  him  the  eye  which  he  had  lost  in  battle  with  them !  This 
last  important  anecdote  the  Major  prints  in  italics,  as  quite  decisive. f  The 
poor  Haytian  must  have  been  best  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  his  own 
feelings ;  and,  as  he  ascribed  them  to  a  cause  which  might  well  account  for 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  why  any  other  should  be  assigned.  The  liberality 
qI  Toussaint,  also,  is  at  least  as  strong  an  argument  against  the  hypothesis 
of  Major  Moody,  as  the  animosity  of  Moyse  can  be  in  its  favour. 

From  Che  law  which  declares  white  men  incapable  of  becoming  pro- 
prietors in  Hayti,  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Such  prohibitions  are  exceed- 
ingly foolish ;  but  they  have  existed,  as  every  person  knows  who  knows  any 
thing  of  history,  in  cases  where  no  natural  antipathy  can  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  them.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  measures  which  the  Kings 
of  Spain  adopted  against  their  Moorish  subjects — to  that  tyranny  of  nation 
over  nation  which  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  curse  of  Asia— or  to  the 

*  Major  Moody *s  Second  Report,  p.  S9.  \  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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jealous  policy  which  excludes  strangers,  of  all  races,  from  the  iolerior  of 
China  and  Japan.  Our  own  country  will  furnish  an  example  strictly  in 
point,  fiy  the  craunon  law  of  England,  no  alien  whatever  can  hold  land, 
even  as  a  tenant.  The  nalives  of  Scotland  remained  under  this  incapacity 
till  the  two  divisions  of  the  island  were  united  under  James  the  First :  and 
even  then,  the  national  prejudice  was  strong  against  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ability. The  House  of  Commons  was  decidedly  averse  to  it.  The  Court, 
in  consequence,  had  recourse  to  a  measure  grossly  unconstitutional.  The 
judges  were  persuaded  to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  the  Parliament 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  law ;  add  even  thus  it  was  found  impossible 
to  remove  the  restriction  from  Scotchmen  bom  before  the  union  of  the 
crowns. 

The  Major  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  these  proceedings :  for  Lord 
Bacon,  of  whom  he  professes  himself  a  disciple,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
post-nati.  It  is  amusing  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  that  illustrious 
man  would  have  been,  if  some  half-taught  smatterer  of  his  philosophy  had 
risen  to  oppose  him  with  such  arguments  as  these.  *'  The  English  can 
never  amalgamate  with  any  foreign  nation.  The  existence  and  the 
popularity  of  such  a  law  as  this  sufficicftally  prove  that  some  powerful  cause 
operates  upon  our  countrymen,  which  does  not  act  elsewhere.  Our  an- 
cestors always  felt  that,  although  in  other  countrtes  foreigners  may  be  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  by  the  natives  to  settle  among  them,  no  such 
mixture  could  take  place  here.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  also  that 
a  Scotchman,  whose  eye  was  struck  out  in  a  fray  forty  years  back,  swore 
that  he  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  a  Southern  after."  With  what  a  look 
would  Sir  Francis  have  risen  to  annihilate  such  an  argument  I  What 
mirth  would  have  shone  in  his  eyes !  What  unsavoury  similitudes  would 
have  risen  to  his  lips  I  With  what  confusion  would  the  dabbler  in  ex- 
perimental science  have  shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  thai  all-embracing  and 
all-penetrating  mind,  which  fancy  had  elevated  but  not  inebriated,  which 
professional  study  had  rendered  subtle,  but  could  not  render  narrow.  As 
the  Major  seems  very  willing  to  be  an  experimental  philosopher,  if  be  knew 
how  to  set  about  it,  we  will  give  him  one  general  rule,  of  which  he  seems 
never  to  have  heard.  It  is  this.  When  the  phenomena  can  be' explained 
by  circumstances,  which,  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  phenomena,  we 
know  to  exist,  wo  must  not  resort  to  hypothetical  solutions.  We  are  not 
entitled  to  attribute  the  haired  which  the  Haytian  blacks  may  have  felt 
towards  the  whites  to  any  latent  physical  cause,  till  we  have  shown  that  the 
ordinary  principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain  it.  Is  it  not  natural, 
then,  that  men  should  hate  those  by  whom  they  have  been  held  in  slavery, 
and  to  whom  they  have  subsequently  been  opposed  in  a  war  of  peculiar 
ferocity  ?  Is  it  not  also  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  law  of  association,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  pains  and  pleasures' is  derived,  that  what 
we  have  long  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of  those  whom  we  bale 
should  itself  become  hateful  to  us?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  aversion  which  the  Haytian  negroes  are  said  to  entertain 
towards  the  whites  is  at  once  explained. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  ail  that  the  Major  has  said  respecting  the  stalo 
of  public  feeling  in  North  America.  The  facts  of  the  case  be  has  staled 
quite  correctly.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  those  States  of  the  Union  which 
have  abolished  slavery,  the  free  blacks  are  sUn  regarded  with  disgust  and 
contempt.    The  most  benevolent  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  New 
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Yotk,  conceive  that  liberty  iUelfwill  scarcely  be  a^blessiDg  to  the  African, 
unless  measures  be  taken  for  removing  him  to  some  country  where  he  may 
not  be  reminded  o{  his  inferiorit^ji  by  daily  insults  and  privations.  Hence 
Major  Moody  thought  himself,  as  he  tells  ua, 

— ''jMified  in  the  inference,  that  smne  powerful  rauMC  mast  be  in  action^  and  that  those  of  a 
'  natiire  had  not  been  OTercome  by  mere  legal  exactments."  * 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful  cause  has  been  in  action :  but 
that  it  is  a  physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  old  laws  have  no 
doubt  produced  a  state  of  public  Keeling,  which  their  repeal  cannot  at  once 
correct.  In  all  the  states  the  negro  colour  has  been  the  livery  of  servitude. 
In  some  it  still  is  so.  The  connexion  between  the  different  commonwealths 
of  the  confederation  is  so  close,  that  the  slate  of  feeling  in  one  place  must  be 
inflo^ced  by  the  state  of  the  laws  in  another.  This  consideration  is  surely 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Major  refers.  It  is 
for  him  to  show  that  an  aversion  for  which  slaioery  alone  will  sufficiently 
account  is  really  the  effect  of  blackness.  He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  as 
easy  lo  prove  that  there  is  something  naturally  and  universally  loathsome 
io  the  cut  and  colour  of  a  prison  uniform. 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African  renders  his  condition  more  un- 
fortunate, we  acknowledge.  But  why  does  it  produce  this  effect?  Not, 
surely,  because  it  is  the  degrading  circumstance,  but  because  it  is  clear,  in- 
stantaneous, and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  degrading  circumstance.  It 
is  the  only  brand  which  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and  which  cannot  be 
effaced.  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and  their  descendanls ;  and  it  is  borne  by  no 
others.  Let  the  Major  prove  that,  in  any  society  where  personal  bondage 
has  never  existed,  the  whites  and  blacks  have  felt  this  mutual  dislike.  Till 
he  can  shovr  this,  he  does  nothing. 

But,  it  seems,  an  anonymous  writer  in  South  America,  some  years  ago, 
declared,  that  the  blacks  never  cpuld  amalgamate  vnth  the  whiles.f  That 
a  man  who  had  passed  his  life  among  negro  slaves  should  transfer  to  theiv 
colour  the  feelings  of  contempt  with  which* he  regarded  their  condition,  and 
the  mean  vices  to  which  that  condition  necessarily  gave  birth,  was  perfectly 
natural.  Thatheshould  suppose  a  feeling,  of  which  hecould  not  remember 
the  origin,  to  be  instinctive,  was  also  natural.  The  most  profound  thinkers 
have  fallen  into  similar  errors^  '  But  that  a  man  in  England  should  believe 
an  this,  only  because  a  man  at  Bogota  chose  to  write  it,  argues  a  strange 
degree  ofcreduUty.  Such  vague  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
fact.  To  quot0  it  in  support  of  a  general  proposition,  is  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense.  The  expressions  of  this  Columbian  prove  only,  what  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Major  to  let  a  negro  sit  in  his  presence  proves  as  satisfactorily, 
that  there  are  very  weak  and  very  prejudiced  people  in  the  world. 

Feelings  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  unhappily  so  common  among 
tfae  whites  of  the  United  States,  have  often  existed  in  cases  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  them  to  physical  causes.  From  a  time  beyond  the  re-» 
searches  of  historians,  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  Brahmin  from 
tbe  Paria.  The  Jews  were  long  r^arded  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
vrithas  much  contempt  and  hatred  as  the  white  North  American  feels  for  tho 
man  of  colour.  The  cases,  indeed,  are  strikingly  similar.  The  national 
features  and  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair  of  the 

*  Second  Part  of  Atajor  Moody'a  Report,  p.  27. 
i  Ibid.  p.  83. 
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Africans,  visibly  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Every 
individual  of  the  race  bore  about  htm  the  badges  of  the  synagogue.  Baptism 
itself  could  not  wash  away  the  distinction.  Conversion  might  aave  him 
from  the  flames;  but  the  stigma  was  indelible»-he  bore  it  to  the  grave — ^he 
bequeathed  it  to  his  children — his  descendants,  as  long  as  their  genealogy 
could  be  traced,  were  objects  of  scorn  to  the  poorest  Castilian  peasant,  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  an  old  Christian. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  examples  in  a  case  so  plain.  We  hasten  to 
another  ai^ument,  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  with  peculiar  compla- 
cency. At  this,  indeed,  we  do  not  much  wonder.  It  is  entirely  his  own. 
He  is  the  first  writer  who  ever  used  it,  and  we  venture  to  prof^cy  that  he 
will  be  the  last.  We  speak  of  his  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  sexual 
passion.     We  will  give  his  own  words  : — 

**  lo  such  communities  as  I  have  referred  to,  an  obsorfer  will  not  fail  to  ditaover  the  lirant  of 
a  certain  class  of  sympathies,  which  are  daily  seen  in  action  when  men  of  the  same  race  live  toge- 
ther, even  in  republics,  like  tlie  United  Slates  of  America,  although  a  portion  of  the  comnuaity 
consisted  of  men  of  different  nations  and  habits^  but  yet  resemblmg  each  olhtf  io  external  form, 
oulour,  features,  &c. 

^  I  allude  to  the  extraordinary  rarity  of  viftuous  unions  having  taken  place  between  tlic  Bales 
and  females  of  the  pure  negroes  and  the  pure  whites  in  America.  I  certainly  have  heard  of  suck 
unions  as  in  certain  classes  of  society  are  seen  in  London ;  but  in  America  they  were  considered 
rather  as  very  extraordinary  occurrences,  particularly  if  the  male  should  be  a  pure  negro,  and  the 
female  a  pure  white.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  female  is  an  African^  lust,  aided  by  fiear  or 
avarice,  has  often  led  to  an  illicit  jdnion  between  the  sexes 

^  In  the  New  World  of  Aroerioa,  virtuous  unk>i)p  between  the  extreme  colours  of  black  and 
white  are  always  considered  something  in  violalioo  of  the  ordinary  sympathiM  whiob  spring  ffom 
a  pure  affection,  and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  feelings  of  caste :  for  even  the  Tree  eoTourird 
females,  I  understand,  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  advanced  in  civilisation,  to  %rm  a  tirtuou^ 
union  with  a  pure  negro 

"  Sonic  of  the  iotellj^ent  free  negroes  of  the  United  States,  with  whom  I  oAen  conversed,  for 
the  express  purpose  ot  personal  observation,  felt  the  ban  under  which  they  were  put,  by  the  in- 
tluence  of  prejudice,  as  they  considered  it,  after  th«  laws  of  the  country  had  declaMd  them  free, 
and  equal  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  state ;  and,  in  the  cunfidence  inspired  by'my  enqoiriea  about 
their  situation,  I  was  often  a&ked  if,  in  Eugland,  white  women  did  not  marry  black  men  ?  And. 
«vSth  apparent  simplioity,  it  was  enquired  why  tl:e  American  while  womett  were  so  prejudiced 
against  blade  men  ?.  .  .  . 

"  Those  who  merely  refer  the  degraded  state  crf^thc  free  Africans  or  blacks  to  their  hpvMig  been 
formerly  slaves,  and  leave  out  of  their  consideration  the  consequences  arising  from  p^sical  dif- 
ferences in  form,  oolour,  feature,  and  smell,  influencing  those  general  ideas  of  beaiijr,  oreattog 
that  passion  of  love  that  most  commonly  leads  to  a  virtuous  union  of  the  sexes  of  different  nations, 
must  be  considered  as  haviui;  taken  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  question,  from  the  prevalent  ctuitom 
of  merely  referring  to  moral  causes  alone,  and  omitting  all  references  to  those  of  a  physical  nature, 
though  still  more  powerful  io  their  effect."  * 

This  extraordinary  argument  is  concluded  by  a  touching  representation 
of  the  refinement  which  modesty  gives  to  pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  of 
being  cherished  and  beloved,  which,  we  hope,  will  edify  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  which  has,  we  think,  little  to  do  witli  the 
question.  This,  therefore,  we  omit,  as  well  as  the  pious  appeal  to  the  God 
of  Truth,  which  follows  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Major  does  not  perceive  how  directly  all  his  state- 
ment leads  towards  a  conclusion,  diametrically  opposite  to  that  at  which, 
by  some  inconceivable  process,  he  has  managed  to  arrive?  We  will  give 
him  an  answer.  But  we  really  hope  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  our  readers 
who  will  need  it. 

The  passion  of  the  sexes  is  a  natural  appetite.  Marriage  is  a  civil  and  re- 
ligious institution.  Where,  therefore,  between  two  classes  of  people  the 
passion  exists,  but  marriage  is  not  practised,  it  is  evident  that  nature  impels 
to  unite,  and  that  acquired  feelings  only  keep  them  asunder. 

^  Second  Vaii  oT.Major  Moody's  Report,  pp.  19,  90. 
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Now,  Major  Moody  just  reverses  this  mode  of  reasoning.  Because  the 
whiles  form  with  the  blacks  those  illicit  unions,  to  which  the  motiy&is  phy- 
sical, but  do  not  form  those  legitimate  unions  to  which  the  motive  is  moFal, 
he  actually  infers  that  the  cause  which  separates  the  races  is  not  moral, 
but  physical !  In  the  same  manner,  we  presume,  he  would  maintain;  (hat 
a  man  who  dines  heartily  without  saying  grace,  is  deficient,  not  in  devotion^ 
but  in  appetite. 

The  story  which  he  tells  respecting  the  free  blacks,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed in  the  United  State?,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  his 
hypothesis.  From  his  own  account,  it  is  plain  that  these  blacks  had  no 
antipathy  to  white  women.  The  repugnance  was  all  on  one  side.  And  on 
which  side?  On  that  of  the  privileged -class,  of  those  whose  superiority 
was  till  lately  recognised  by  law,  and  is  still  established  by  custom.  Is  this 
a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  that  we  mu$t  have  recourse  to  a  new  in- 
stinct to  account  for  it?  Or  may  it ^ not  be  explained  into  the  same  causes 
which  in  England  prevent  a  lady*  from  marrying  a  tinker,  though  the 
tinker  would  gladly  marry  the  lady  ? 

In  the  last  century,  the  dissipated  nobles  of  France  lavished  their  wealth 
with  the  wildest  profusion  on  actresses  and  opera  girls.  The  favour  of  a 
distinguished  heroine  of  this  class  was  thought  to  be  cheaply  purchased  at 
the  price  of  jewels,  gilded  coaches,  palaces  blazing  with  mirrors,  or  even  of 
flome  drops  of  aristocratic  blood.  Yet  the  poorest  gentleman  in  the  kingdom 
would  not  have  married  Glairon.  This,  Major  Moody  would  say,  proves 
IhatmeK  who  wear  swofds,  feathers,  and  red-heeled  shoes,  entertain  a  natu- 
ral aversion  to  women  who  recite  verses  out  of  Andromaque  and  TartufTe. 
We  think  that  we  could  hit  on  a  different  explanation. 

It  happens,  indeed,  rather  unluckily,  that,  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
Major  recounts,  there  is  none  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  into 
moral  causes,  and  none  whioh  can  possibly  be  explained  into  physical 
causes.  White  women,  says  he,  much  more  rarely  form  licentious  con- 
nexions with  blacjL  men,  than  white  men  with  black  women.  And  this' is  a 
proof  that  the  aversion  of  ^the  two  races  is  natural.  Why,  if  it  were  natural, 
does  it  not  influence  both'  sexes  aKke?  The  principles  to  which  these  facts 
must  be  referred,  are  principles  which  we  see  in  daily  operation  among  our- 
selves. Men  of  the  highest  rank  in  our  country  are  frequently  engaged  in 
low  amours.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  very  seldom 
forgets  herself  so  far.  But  who  ever  thought  of  attributing  this  to  physical 
causes? 

The  Major,  however,  is  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  unrefuted  in  any 
pmnt.  •*  Even  the  free  coloured  females,"  says  he,  **  would  have  a  re- 
luctance, if  advanced  in  eivilieaiion,  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure 
negro."  He  cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  any  physical  cause  operates  here  : 
and,  indeed,  distinctly  attributes  the  reluctance  of  the  coloured  female  to 
her  advancement  in  civilisation.  That  is  to  say,  he  distinctly  aknowledges 
that  certain  acquired  habits,  and  certain  advantages  of  rank  and  education, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  produce  those  effects  which,  according  to  his  own 
theory  laid  down  in  the  same  page,  can  only  result  from  natural  organisation. 

The  Major  tells  us,  that  the  colour,  the  features,  and  the  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  black  race,  excite  the  disgust  of  Europeans.  Here  his  testi- 
mony is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  vrith 
^hom  we  are  acquainted.  Travellers  and  historians  innumerable  have 
asserted,  that  white  men,  in  the  torrid  zone,  generally  prefer  black  femal 
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to  those  of  their  own  country.  Rayoal,  if  we  remember  rightly,  gives  a 
very  rational  explanation  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
attack  the  Major  with  authorities  from  other  writers :  he  may  easily  be 
refuted  out  of  his  own  moutlk  How  can  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
Afiican  race  be  more  offensive  in  the  wife  than  in  the  concubine?  It  is 
^ite  needless  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  the  different  opinions,  which 
people,  in  different^situations,  form  on  the  subject  of  beauty.  It  is  quite 
.  enough  for  us  at  present  to  discover,  that  if  t  man  does  not  think  a  woman 
too  ugly  to  make  her  his  mistress,  it  cannot  surely  be  on  account  of  her 
ugliness  that  he  does  not  make  her  his  wife. 

In  England  white  women  not  unfrequently  marry  black  men.  We  have 
ourselves  known  several  such  instances.  Tet  if  the  external  appearance 
of  the  negro  were  duch  as  naturally  to  inspire  aversion,  (hat  feeling  would 
be  more  strongly  excited  in  a  country  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  fami- 
liarised by  use  to  the  revolting  spectacle.  This  consideration  alone  would 
satisfy  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  horror  with  which  the  whites  in  some 
other  countries  shrink  from  the  thought  of  marriage  mth  an  African  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  physical,  but  in  political  and'moral  circumstances.  We  en- 
tertain little  doubt  that,  when  the  laws  which  create  a  diftinctien  between 
the  races  shall  be  completely  abolished,  a  very  few  generations  will  mitigate 
the  prejudices  which  those  laws  have  created,  and  which  they  still  maintain. 
At  that  time,  the  black  girl,  who,  as  a  slave,  would  have  attracted  a  white 
lover,  will ,  when  her  father  has  given  her  a  good  education ,  and  can  leave  her 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  find  no  difflculty  in  procuring  a  white  husband. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  the  feeble  and  inconsistent  argu- 
ments which  the  Major  has  urged  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  But  we 
were  desirous,  before  we  entered  on  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
questions  of  more  diffictlly,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  bis 
logical  powers.  They  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a  man  who 
reasons  thus  on  one  subject,  is  not  very  likely  to  reason  justly  en  any. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  principle  which  Major  Moody  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  established.  It.  may  be  stated  thus  : — The  inha- 
bitants of  countries  lying  within  the  torrid  aone  ftan^be  induced  to  engage 
in  steady  Agricultural  labour  only  by  necessity.  The  barrenness  of  the 
soil  or  the  density  of  the  population  may  create  that  necessity.  In  Hindostao, 
for  example,  the  peasant  must  work  or  starve.  But  where  a  few  inhabitants 
are  thinly  scattered  over  a  fertile  country,  they  will  be  able  to  procure  a 
subsistence  with  very  little  exertion.  With  a'subsistence  they  will  be 
content.  The  heal  renders  agricultural  labour  so  painful,  that  those  who 
are  their  own  masters  will  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  repose  to  any  of  the 
comforts  which  they  might  be  able  to  procure  )>y  regular  industry.  For 
this  evil  the  only  remedy  is  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  slavery.  Such 
are  the  elements  of  the  qew  philosophy  of  labour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  doqtrines,  if  admitted,  would  amount 
to  a  vindication  of  slavery,     It  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  certain  that  we 
are  justified  in  compelling  our  fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  a  particular 
employment,  merely  because  that  employment  gives  tliem  exquisite  paio. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  placed  in  regions  where  rest 
and  shade  are  the  most  delightful  luxuries  which  they  can  enjoy,  a  benevo- 
lent man  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  suffered  to  doze 
in  their  huts,  except  when  necessity  may  drive  them  to  employ  ap  occasional 
hour  in  angling,  gathering  berries,  or  scattering  a  little  rice  in  the  marshes. 
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We  are  entiUed  to  demand  that  this  poiat  shall  be  saved  to  us ;  but  we  do 
not  foresee  that  we  shall  need  it.  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Major 
Moody  has  not  established  his  theory;  that  he  has  not  even  raised  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour;  and  that  the  bets  on  which  he  relies  are  either 
such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  question,  or  such  as  occcur  daily  in  every 
climate  of  the  globe. 

We  will  b^n  with  the  ease  with  which  Major  Moody  would  have  done 
well  both  to  b!^n  and  end— 4he  case  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  were 
placed  in  Tortola.  We  must  premise,  that  no  experiment  was  ever  made 
under  circumstances  less  favourable.  The  negroes,  when  received  from 
the  holds  of  the  slave-^hips,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and 
disease.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventeen  blacks  who  were  taken  from  the 
Venus  and  the  Manuella^  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  died  before  they 
could  be  settled  as  apprentices.  *  The  constitutions  of  many  who  survived 
were  completely  bn^en.  By  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed 
Ihey  werefirequentlv  treated  with  inhumanity.  The  laws  and  institutions 
ot  Tortola,  framed  for  a  society  made  up  of  masters  and  slaves,  were,  as  the 
Major  himself  states*  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  regulation  of  such  a  class  of 
persons  as  the  apprentioed  Africans.  The  poorer  freemen  of  every  colour 
felt  an  enmity  towards  people  who  were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into 
those  trades  of  which  they  possessed  a  menopoly.  The  planters  were  not 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  the  first  fruits  of  the  abolition,  Appren- 
tices jire,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  noted  (or  idleness.  The  degree  of  that 
idleness  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  term  for  which  they 
are  bound  to  an  unrequited  service.  The  man  who  expects  soon  to  be  his 
own  master,  may  exert  himself  to  acqufre  skill  in  the  business  by  which  he 
is  to  subsist.  He.  on  the  other  hand,  who  expects  to  waste  half  of  his  life 
in  labour  without  remuneration,  will  generally  do  as  little  as  he  possibly 
can.  The  lii^peted  Africans  were  most  injudiciously  apprenticed  for 
fourteen  years,  and  some  even  for  a  longer  time.  They  had  neither  the 
motive  of  the  freeman,  nor  thatof  thedave.  They  could  not  legally  demand 
wages.  They  could  not  legally  be  subjected  to  the  driver.  Under  these 
disadvantages  was  the  trial  made.    And  what  was  the  result? 

Major  Moody  examined  into  the  conduct  of  sixty-one  apprenticed  negroes 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  Manuella.  The  masters  and  mistresses 
were  carefully  interrogated.  It  appears  from  the  schedules  signed  by  the 
Major  himself,  Ibat  good  characters  were  given  to  forty.  Nine  only  ap- 
pemdio  be  idle  and  disorderly.  With  respect  to  twelve,  no  decisive  in- 
formation was  obtained.  A  similar  enquiry  took  place  respecting  fifty-five 
apprentices  who  had  formed  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Venus.  Good  accounts 
were  received  of  forty.    Only  six  were  described  as  idle  and  disorderly. 

Aipong  sixty-five  negroes  who  had  been  Uken  from  the  Gandelario,  there 
was  not  a  single  iAsUnce  of  grossly  bad  conduct.  Fifty-seven  received  fair 
charvcters  for  honesty  and  industry. 

Lastly,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  who  had  been  on  board  of  the 
AtreTido,  only  four  are  characterised  as  decidedly  worthless.  Nine  may  be 
eoDsideied  as  doiibtfol,  A  favourable  report  is  given  of  the  remaining 
ninely-seven. 

These  facts,  as  wo  have  said,  we  find  in  the  papers  signed  by  the  Major 
hiatself.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  us  the  result 
ef  liis  inquiries  in  the  Report  so  compendiously  as  we  now  exhibit  it.     He 

*  Mr.  Dougau's  Report^  p.  7. 
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dwells  at  great  length  oa  particular  cases  which  proYe  nothiog.  He  fills 
.page  after  page  with  the  nonsense  of  planters  who  had  no  apprentices,  who 
evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  apprentices,  and  who,  in  general  terms, 
proving  nothing  but  their  own  folly  and  malevolence,  characterised  the  whole 
race  as  idle,  disorderly,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  greedy.  But,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report,  he  has  not  been  able  to  spare  three  lines 
ioT  the  simple  fact,  that  four  fifths  of  these  vilified  people  received  excellent 
characters  from  their  actual  employers,  from  those  who  must  have  been 
best  acquainted  With  thdr  disposition,  and  who  would  have  lost  most  by  their 
idleness.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  Daniel  Onabott  broke  his  wife's 
nose ;  how  Penelope  Whan  whipped  a  slave  who  liad  the  yaws;  how  the 
Major,  seventeen  years  ago,  went  without  his  supper  in  Guiana ;  how  the 
arts  and  sciences  proceeded  northward  from  Carthage  till  they  were  stop- 
p6d  by  the  frozen  zone ;  may  find  in  the  Report  all  this  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  But  those  who  wish  to  know  that 
which  Major  Moody  was  commissioned  to  ascertain,  and  which  it  was  hi«« 
peculiar  duty  to  state,  mast  turn  over  three  hundred  folio  pages  of  sche- 
dules. The  Report  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  give 
the  most  distant  hint  of  the  discoveries  which  they  will  make  there. 

We  have  no  idea  of  charging  the  Maj«r  with  intentional  unfairness.  But 
his  prejudices  really  seem  to  Imve  blinded  him  as  to  the  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence which  he  had  himself  collected.  He  hints  that  his  colleague  luid  pri- 
vately prepared  the  apprentices  for  the  examination.  Of  the  justice  of  this 
charge  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  when  the  answer  of  Mr.  Dougan 
shall  make  its  appearance.  But,  be  it  well  founded  or  not,  it  cannot  affect 
our  argument.  The  Major  does  not  pretend  to  insinuate  that  any  arts  were 
practised  wiUi  the  masters,  and  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  masters  alone 
that  we  are  willing  to  rest  odr  case.  Indeed,  the  evidence  which  was  col- 
lected by  the  Major  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  and  which  we  must 
therefore  suppose  to  be  perfectly  pure,  tends  to  the  same  effect,  and  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  apprentices  have,  as  a  body,  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  been 
most  satisfactory. 

It  Is  perfectly  true,  that  a  knot  of  slave-owners,  forming  the  le^slature 
of  Tortola,  petitioned  the  government  to  remove  these  apprentices  from  (he 
island.  From  internal  evidence,  from  the  pecufiar  cant  in  which  the  peti- 
tion abounds,  and  from  the  sprinkhng  of  had  grammar  which  adorns  it,  we 
are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Major's  own  handy  work.  .  At  all 
events,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  reasons  on  it.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  Major  reasons  on  this  (kct  : — 

"  Doubtless  the  legislature  of  Tortola  may  be  mistaken  io  their  opinions ;  bot  the  mere  %uA  of 
their  Rf*Teein^  to  sign  sach  a  petition  shows  they  really  did  think,  that  the  labour  of  ilie  Afiicaa 
appreatioea,  when  free,  would  not  be  mefdl  to  them  or  toe  colotiists  geaerally. 

^  And  this  fact  alone,  my  Lord,  is  calculated  to  excite  important  reflexioBS,  as  to  the  dianctcr 
of  the  free  Africans  for  industry  in  .West  Indian  agricuUnre. 

**  Is  it  probable  that  mere  prejudice  against  the  cotour  of  a  man*s  skin  could  ever  indiHv  aoy 
body  of  people,  like  the  Tortola  petitioners,  to  make  a  request  so  appanentlr  abaurd,  as  that  of 
removing  from  their  colony  a  numerous  body  of  Africans,  consistin|[  of  able-hodied  meo  and 
women,  if  they  were  as  willinff  as  they  were  capable  of  working,  and  increasing  the  Talue  of  the 
land  now  giTen  to  pasturage,  tor  want  of  cultirators  to  be  employed  therein  ?"  * 

We  earnestly  request  our  readers  to  observe  the  consistency  of  Major 
Moody.    When  his  object  is  to  prove  that  whites  and  blacks  cannot  amal- 

*  First  Part  of  Major  Moody^c  lleport,  p.  1125. 
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gamai^  on  equal  term^,  in  one  political  society,  heeiaggerates  every  ctrcum- 
siance  which  tends  to  keep  them  asunder.     The  physical  diClerences  be- 
iweeb  the  races,  he  tells  us,  practically  defeat  benevolent  laws.    No  act  of 
liarliament,  no  order  in  council,  can  surmount  the  difficulty.^      Where 
these  differences  exist,  the  principles  of  republican  equality  are  forgotten 
hy  the  strongest  republican.    Marriages  becomes  an  unnatural  prostitution. 
The  Haytian  refuses  to  admit  the  white  to  possess  property  within  the  sphere 
of  negro  domination.     The  most  humane  and  enlig|itened  citizen  of  the 
United  States  can  discover  no  means  of  benefiting  the  free  African,  but  by 
ending  him  to  a  distance  from  men  of  European  blood.     '*  I  should  ill 
perform  my  duty,"  says  the  Major,  "  if  I  suppressed  all  mention  of  a  phy- 
sical cause  like  this,  which  in  practice  is  found  to  have  an  effect  so  power- 
ful, however  the  philanthropist  or  the  philosopher  may  regret  it,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  beyond  their  power  to  remove  it  by  legislative  means."  f 
But,  when  it  is  desirable  to  prove  the  idleness  of  the  free  African,  this  om- 
nipotent physical  cause,  this  instinct  against  which  the  best  and  wisest  men 
struggle  in  vain,  which  counteracts  the  attraction  of  sex,  and  defies  the  au- 
(Jioriiy  of  law,  sinks  into  a  **mere  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a  man's 
skin,"  an  idle  fancy,  which  never  could  induce  anv  body  of  people  to  re- 
move able-bodied  men  and  women  from  their  country,  if  those  men  and 
women  were  willing  to  work.    Are  all  the  free  negroes  of  North  America 
infirm,  or  are  they  all  unwilling  to  work?    They  live  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, aod  to  them  the  Major's  theory  does  not  apply.     Yet  the  whites  are 
subscribing  to  transport  them  to  another  country.    Why  should  we  sup- 
pose the  planters  of  Tortola  to  be  superior  to  feelings,  which  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  t^e  world  are  disposed  to  gratify,  by  sending  thou- 
sands  of  people,  at  a  groat  expense,  from  a  country  greatly  understocked 
with  bands? 

It  is  true  Chat  the  apprenticed  Africans  were  not  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tiuo  of  the  soil.  The  cause  is  evident.  They  could  not  legally  be  so  em- 
ployed. The  order  in  council,  under  the  authority  of  which  they  were  put 
out  to  service,  provided  that  no  woman  should  be  employed  in  tillage.  The 
blank  form  of  indenture  sent  out  by  the  jgovernment  contained  a  similar 
reatriction  with  regard  to  the  males. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Major,  that  these  people, 
if  they  had  been  left  to  take  their  own  course,  would  not  have  employed 
tliemselves  in  agriculture.  Those  who  have  become  masters  of  their  time, 
rarely  do  so  employ  themselves.  We  will  go  further.  We  allow  that  very 
few  of  the  free  blacks  in  our  West  Indian  islands  will  undergo  Uie  drudgery  of 
cultivating  the  ground.  Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that,  when  this  is 
granted,  all  his  principles  follow  of  course.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  him.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  entertain 
a  peculiar  aversion  to  agricultural  labour,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
show  (hat  certain  freemen,  living  in  the  torrid  zone,  do,  not  choose  to  en- 
gage In  agricultural  labour.  It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  necessary  also  to 
show,  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are,  at  the  place  and  time  in 
question,  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  can  be  obtained  by  industry  of  an- 
other description.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  man  feels  an  insurmount- 
able dislike  to  the  business  of  setting  canes,  because  he  will  not  set  canes  for 
sixpence  a  day,  when  he  can  earn  a  shilling  by  making  baskets.  We  might 

*  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody'g  Report,  pp.  90,91. 
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as  well  say,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agricuharal  labour,  because 
Major  Moody  prefers  making  systems  to  making  ditches. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Major  Moody 
has  overlooked  them.  From  the  Appendix  to  his  own  Report  it  appears, 
that  in  every  West  Indian  island  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  cultivator.  In  Tortola,  for  example,  a  carpenter  earns  three 
shillings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwright  or  a  cooper  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 
a  sawyer  six  shillings ;  an  able-bodied  field  negro,  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  nine  pounds  a  year,  about  seven-pence  a  day,  allow- 
ing for  holidays.  And  because  a  free  African  prefers  six  shillings  to  seven- 
pence,  we  are  told  that  he  has  a  natural  and  invincible  aversion  to  agri- 
culture !— -because  he  prefers  wealth  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he 
prefers  repose  to  wealth.  Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major 
designates  as  the  philosophy  of  labour. 

Bat,  says  the  Major,  all  employments;  exciting  those  of  the  cultivator 
and  the  domestic  servant,  are  only  occasional.  There  is  little  demand  for 
the  labour  of  the  carpenter,  the  cooper,  amd  the  sawyer^  Let  us  suppose 
the  demand  to  be  so  incredibly  small,  that  the  carpenter  can  obtain  work 
only  one  day  in  six,  the  cooper  one  day  in  nine,  and  the  sawyer  one  day  in 
twelve ;  still  the  amount  of  their  earnings  will  be  greater  than  if  they  broke 
clods  almost  daily  through  the  whole  year.  Of  two  employments'  which 
yield  equal  wages,  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  both  within  and  without 
the  tropics,  will  choose  that  which  requires  the  least  labour.  Majov Moody 
seems  throughout  his  Report  to  imagipe,  that  people  in  the  temperate  zone 
work  for  the  sake  of  working ;  that  they  consider  labour,  not  as  an  evil  to 
be  endured  for  the  sake  of  a  good  produced  by  U»  but  as  a  blessing,  from 
which  the  wages  are  a  sort  of  drawback ;  that  they  would  rather  work  three 
days  for  a  shilling,  than  one  day  for  half--a-crown.  The  caseu  he  may  be 
assured » is  by  no  means  such  as  he  supposes.  If  he  will  make  proper  en- 
quiries he  will  learn,  that,  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  the  lowest, 
no  man  will  choose  a  laborious  employment,  when  he  ean  oblaip  equal  re- 
muneration with  less  trouble  in  another  line.  But  it  is  uDitecessary  lo 
resort  to  this  ailment;  for  it  is  perfectly  clear,  oa  Major  Moody's  own 
showing,  that  the  demand  for  mechanical  industry,  though  oocaaonal  and 
small,  is  still  suiOeient  to  render  the  business  of  an  artisan  much  jnore  lu- 
crative than  that  of  a  field  labourer. 

"  1 1iav6  vbowD,"  njs  he,  **  tbat  the  sosar-plaDter  himself,  obUuning  287  dajt'  labonr  on  the 
Ten  cheapeel  terms,  poiild  not  have  afforaed  to  give  more  than  about  9/.  per'anoum  for  laboorcra. 
and  therefore,  that  he  nerer  could  hope  to  indnoe  anj  liberated  Africaa  to  work  steadtif  for  aoeh 
wagea,  when  the  liberated  African  oould  obtain  from  15/.  to  SI/,  per  aBoom  hj  the  iiregiriar 
labour  of  oocaaioDany  cuttiDg  firewood,  grass,  or  oatcbiaff  fish,  &e. 

**  This  is  the  moat  favourable  view  of  the  case;  for  the  fact  is,  the  sonr-pVuiter,  on  the  vety 
best  Boik  in  Tortola,  could  only  aflbrd  to  give  9/.  per  annum ;  but  in  soiu  of  average  fcrtifitf  be 
oonld  only  afford  6/.  I&«.  per  anoum  to  the  labourer,  even  if  the  pknter  gave  up  all  proftta  on  his 
stock,  opomting  of  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery.  If  the  liberated  negro  would  not  labour 
sMidih  for  9/.  per  annum,  it  is  clear  he  would  be  lets  likely  to  work  for  6/.  15r.  per  nnnvsn ;  bat 
if  he  did  not  work  for  1^  than  tliat  sum,  the  planter  in  Tortola  could  obtain  no  profit  on  modt, 
and  consequently  could  have  no  motive  for  enwtoying  anv  person  to  work  for  such  wages.  The 
white  rmoe,  being  unable  to  work,  must  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  perish,  or  abandon  their 
oountor  and  nroperty  to  the  blacks,  who  can  work,  but  who,  as  1  have  shown,  are  not  likely  la 
make  uae  of  more  voluntary  steady  exertion  than  will  afford  the  means  of  sub«stenoe  io  the  bw- 
Jands  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  pleasure  of  repose  forms  so  great  an  ingredient  in  the  ha^* 
pmess  of  mankmd,  whether  whites,  blacks,  or  Indians."  * 

We  really  stand  aghast  at  the  extravagance  of  a  writer  who  supposes  that 

*  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  73. 
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die  principle  which  leads  a  man  to  prdbr  Ught  labour  and  twen(y-K»ie 
poands,  to  hard  labour  and  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  is  a  principle  of 
which  the  operation  is  confined  to  the  torrid  zone !  But  the  matter  may 
be  put  on  a  rery  short  issue.  Let  Major  Moody  find  any  tropical  country 
in  which  the  inhabitants  prefer  mechanical  trades  to  field  labour,  when 
higher  advantages  are  offered  to  the  field  labourer  than  to  the  mechanic. 
He  will  fbm  have  done  what  he  has  not  done  hitherto.  He  will  haye  ad- 
duced one  fact  bearing  on  the  question. 

-*  If  the  circomstances  which  we  have  been  considering  prove  any  thing, 
they  appear  to  proTo  the  inexpediency  of  the  coercire  system.  The  effect 
of  that  system  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  to  produce  a  glut  of  agricultural 
labour,  and  a  scarcity  of  mechanical  dexterity.  The  discipline  of  a  plan- 
tatioQ  may  stimulate  a  sluggish  body;  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  stimulate  a 
slogg^  mind.  It  calls  forth  a  certain  quantity  of  muscular  exertion ;  but 
it  does  not  encourage  that  ingenuity  which  is  necessary  to  the  artisan.  This 
is  the  onlf  explanation  which  at  present  occurs  to  us  of  the  enormousprice 
which  skilled  labour  fetches  in  a  coontry  in  which  the  cultivator  can  btfely 
obtain  a  subsistence .  We  offer  it,  however,  with  diffidence,  as  the  result  ot 
a  very  hasty  consideration  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  diffi- 
dence that  we  pronounce  the  whole  argument  of  the  Major  absurd.  That 
he  has  convinced  himself,  we  do  not  douM.  Indeed  he  has  given  the  best 
proof  of  sincerity ;  for  he  has  acted  up  to  his  theory,  and  left  us,  we  must 
confess,  in  some  doubt  whether  to  admire  him  more  as  an  active  or  as  a 
speculative  politician. 

Many  ol  the  African  apprentices  emigrated  from  Tortda  to  the  Danish 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  some  with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  and  others 
without  it.  Why  they  did  so,  is  evident  from  the  account  which  the  Major 
hunself  gives.  The  wages  were  higher  in  St.  Thomas  than  in-  Tort^.  But 
such  theorists  as  the  Major  are  subject  to  illusions  as  strange  as  those  which 
haunted  Don  Quixote.  To  the  visionary  knight  every  inn  was  a  castle, 
every  aas  a  charger,  and  every  basin  a  helmet.  To  the  Major  every 
fact,  though  explicable  on  ten  thousand  obvious  suppositions,  is  a  con- 
firmation^of  his  darling  hypothesis.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
opinions,  and  of  his  consequent  measures  :— 


The  oociipstioiit  followed  by  the  apprentioee  in  the  DanUi  islend  of  8c.  ThonMM,  on  tbeie 
WMMom,  were  ceoenllj  the  irregokir  end  occanooal  indmtiy  of  porten,  wimnte  on  board 
Toeek,  lee.,  in  which  th^  often  got  oompamthelj  high  wagee,  which  enabled  them  to  work  for 
Booej  at  one  time  in  order  to  live*  without  working  for  a  longer  or  ihorter  period  j  sach  a  mode 
afeiirtenee  l»eiag  more  agreeable  to  them  than  steadj  and  regular  iodustry  aibrdmg  empk>jment 


dorieg  the  whole  year. 

"  From  this  irregnlar  ^plioatioB  lo  ocrtaio  kinds  of  kbour  and  diilike  to  that  of  agriculture,  it 
was  my  wieh  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Afriean  apprentices;  and  therefore  I  was  anxious  to 
prerent  their  raimin^  away  to  the  Danish  island  of  8t.  Thomas,  or  being  sent  there.  His  Ezeel- 
woqr  GoTCfDor  VanSchoUon  aflforded  me  every  facility  m  remofing  them ;  but  they  soon  returaed 
sgaia,  as  lh«  proximity  of  the  islands,  and  the  frequent  mtercourse,  rendered  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent thsoe  Africans  from  going  who  might  wish  it,  either  from  the  serere  treatment  of  their  em- 
pV^er,  or  their  ofwn  wish  to  be  masters  of  their  time.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  St.  Thomas  th^ 
were  liable  to  be  taken  up  and  sold  as  shives,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  one  apprentice.  It  is 
not  nndf  sei  liiig,  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  the  apprentices  who  thus  withdrew  themseh es  from 
Tcrtola  ever  faired  themeelres  to  agricultuml  kboar  for  any  Sxed  period. 

"Theoccaaional  h^  wages  in  irregukr  kinds  of  industrr,  howeter  uncertain,  appear  to  have 
pleansd  chem  better  tmun  the  permanent  rewards  procured  by  an  employment  less  exposed  to  un- 
certakty,  but  which  required  a  steady  exertmn."  * 

What  the  permanent  rewards  of  agricultural  labour  were  in  Tortola,  we 
have  seen.    The  planter  would  have  found  it  ruinous  on  most  estates  to 

*  First  Part  of  Major  Mood|*:i  Report,  p.  67. 
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give  iBore  thdn  six  pounds  fifteen  sbtllings  a  year,  or  about  foai^pence  a 
day.  Unless,  therefore,  they  were  much  higher  in  St.  Thomas,  it  is  surely 
not  extraordinary  that  they  did  not  induce  these  apprentices  to  quit  the 
employments  to  whieh,  not  by  their  own  choice,  but  by  the  orders  of  the 
government,  they  had  been  triiined,  for  a  pursuit  uncongenial  to  all  their 
habits.  How  often  is  it  that  an  Englishman,  who  has  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  ati  artisan,  hires  himself  to  agricultural  labour  when  he  can  find 
work  in  his  own  line? 

But  we  will  pass  by  the  absurdity  of  condemning  people  for  preferring 
high  wages  with  little  labour,  to  low  wages  with  severe  labour.  We  have 
other  objections  to  make.  The  Major  has  told  us  that  the  Afriean  appren- 
tices could  not  legally  be  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  Island  of  Tortola. 
If  so,  we  wish  to  know  how  their  dislike  of  agricultural  labour  could  be 
their  motive  for  quitting  Tortola ;  or  how,  by  bringing  them  back  to  Tortola. 
he  could  improve  their  hahits  in  that  respect?  To  bring  a  man  by  main 
force  from  a  residence  which  he  likes,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of  an 
employer  acknowledged  to  be  cruel,  for  fear  that  he  may  possibly  be  made 
a  slave,  seems  to  us  also  a  somewhat  curious  proceeding,  and  deserves 
notice,  as  being  the  only  indication  of  zeal  for  hberty  which  the  Migor 
appears  to  have  betrayed  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mission. 

The  M«gor  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  exerting  himself  to  recover  those 
apprentices  who  had  emigrated  without  the  consent  of  their  masters ;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  rest«  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  equally  ^urd 
and  mischievous.  He  repeatedly  tells  us  us  that  Tortola  is  a  poor  iriand. 
It  appears  from  the  schedules,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  masters 
and  mistresses,  whether  their  apprentices,  after  the  term  of  service  should 
have  expired,  would  be  able  to  support  themselves.  In  the  case  «f  some 
most  rel))ectable  and  industrious  workmen,  the  answer  was,  tliat  they  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualifications  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood ; 
but  that  Tortola  was  too  poor  to  afford  them  an  adequate  field  ;4md  this  was 
evidently  the  cause  which  induced  so  many  to  transport  themselves  to  St. 
Thomas.  Of  all  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  public  fuoctionaries 
have  exposed  their  ignorance  by  ofliciouslf  meddling  with  inatlers  of 
which  individuals  ought  to  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  remember 
none  more  conspicuous  than  that  which  Major  Moody  has  thus  recorded 
against  himself. 

But  it  seems  the  industry  of  these  emigrants,  and  indeed  of  the  fr^  blacks 
generally,  is  not  regular  or  steady.  These  are  words  of  whicli  Major  Moody 
is  particularly  fond,  and  which  he  generally  honours  with  Italics.  We  have, 
throughout  this  article,  taken  the  facts  as  he  states  them,  and  contented 
ourselves  with  exposing  the  absurdity  of  his  inferences.  We  shall  do  so 
flow.  We  will  grant  that  the  free  blacks  do  not  work  so  steadily  as  the 
slaves,  eras  the  labourers  in  many  other  countries.  But  how  does  Major  Moody 
connect  this  unsteadiness  with  the  climated  To  us  it  appears  to  be  the  uoi^ 
versal  effect  of  an  advance  in  wages,  an  effect  not  confined  to  tropical 
4Countries,  but  daily  and  hourly  witnessed  in  England  by  every  roan  who 
attends  to  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders.  Let  us  suppose,  that  an  l&iglish 
manufacturer  can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use  has 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  that  he  can 
earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  working  steadily  twelve  hours  a  day.  In  that 
case,  he  probably  will  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  But  let  us  suppose  (hat  the 
wages  of  his  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings.    Will  he  still  continue  to  work 
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twelve  hems  a  day,  for  the  purpoae  of  trebling  bis  present  enjoyments,  or 
of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  bad  times  ?  Notoriously  not.  He  will  perhaps 
Yiotii  four  days  in  the  week,  and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger 
than  that  which  he  formerly  obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he  might 
obtain  if  be  chose  to  labour  as  be  formerly  laboured.  When  tiie  wages  of 
the  woriiman  rise,  he  every  where  takes  oat,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
some  portion  of  the  rise  in  the  form  of  repose.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of 
that  unsteadiness  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much — an  unsteadiness, 
which  cannot  surprise  any  person  who  has  evei  talked  wiUi  an  English 
manufacturer,  or  ever  heard  the  name  of  Saint  Monday.  It  appears  by  his 
own  report,  that  a  negro  slave  works  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of  Tortola,  and  receives  what  is  equivalent  to 
something  less  than  half-a-crown  in  return.  But  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave, 
and  becomes  bis  own  master ;  and  then  he  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an 
employment  which  requires  no  great  skill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings  and 
four-pence  a  week.  By  working  every  other  day  he  can  procure  better  food 
and  better  clothes  than  ever  he  had  before.  In  no  country  from  the  Pole  to 
the  Equator,  would  a  labourer  under  such  circumstances  work  steadily. 
The  Major  censiders  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone, 
that  these  people  lay  up  Ifttle  against  seasons  of  sickness  and  distress — as  if 
tills  were  not  almost  universally  the  case  among  the  far  more  intelligent 
population  of  &)gland — as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans  thronging 
to  the  alehouse  when  wages  arp  high,  and  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  when 
they  are  low — as  if  we  were  not  annually  feising  millions,  in  order  to  save 
the  working  classes  from  the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  Uieir  own  improvidence. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence.  The  question 
before  us  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that  men  all  over  the  world  should 
labour  more  steadily  than  they  now  do;  but  whether  the  laws  which  regulate 
labour  within  tke  tropics,  differ  from  those  which  are  in  operation  elsewhere. 
Thia  is  a  question  which  never  can  be  settled,  merely  by  comparing  the 
quantity  of  work  done  in  different  places.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we 
should  establish  a  separate  law  of  labour  for  every  country,  and  for  every 
trade  in  every  country.  The  free  African  does  not  work  so  steadily  as  the 
Englishman.  But  the  wild  Indian,  by  the  Major's  own  account,  works  stilt 
less  steadily  than  the  African.  The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  other  hand, 
w  orks  more  steadily  than  the  Englishman.  In  this  island,  the  industry  of 
the  porteror  the  waterman  is  less  steady  than  the  industry  of  the  plough- 
roan.  But  the  great  general  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  All  will  work 
extremely  hard  rather  than  miss  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  ha- 
bituated; and  all,  when  they  find  it  possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed 
comforts  with  less  than  Lheir  accustomed  labour,  will  not  work  so  hard  as 
they  formerly  worked,  merely  to  increase  them.  The  real  point  to  be  as- 
certained, therefore,  is,  whether  the  free  African  is  content  to  miss  his  usual 
enjoyments,  not  whether  he  works  steadily  or  not ;  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
would  work  as  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Englishman  as  irre- 
v^arly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done  without  any  diminution  of  com- 
for  Is.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  passage  in  tfie  whole  Report,  that 
the  free  Blacks  are  retrograding  in  their  mode  of  living.  It  appears  on  (he 
contrary,  that  their  work,  however  irregular,  does  in  fact  enable  them  to 
live  more  comfortably  than  they  ever  did  as  slaves.  The  unsteadiness* 
therefore,  of  which  they  are  accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coercing  them, 
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is  eqodly  an  argament  for  coercing  the  spinners  of  Mancbester  and  Ihe 
grinders  of  Sheffidd. 

The  next  case  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  of  the  native  Indians  withia 
the  tropics.    That  these  savages  have  a  great  aversion  to  steady  labour, 
and  that  they  have  made  scarcely  any  advances  towards  civilisatioo,  we 
readily  admit.    Major  Moody  speaks  on  this  sal^t  with  authority;  for  it 
seems  that,  when  he  visited  one  of  their  tribes,  they  forgot  to  boil  the  pd 
for  him,  and  put  him  off  with  a  speech,  which  he  has  reported  at  length, 
instead  of  a  meal/    He,  as  usual,  attributes  their  habits  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate.    But  let  us  consider  that  the  Indians  of  North  America,  wi{b  mach 
greater  advantages,  live  in  the  sanse  manner.    A  most  enlightened  and 
prosperous  community  has  arisen  in  their  vicinity.    Many  beneyolent  men 
have  attempted  to  correct  their  roving  propensities,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  those  comforts  which  industry  aione  can  procure.  They  still  ob- 
stinately adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  life.    The  independence,  the  strong 
excitement,  the  occasional  periods  of  intense  exestion,  the  long  intervals  of 
repose,  have  become  delightful  and  almost  necessary  to  them,     it  is  well 
known  that  Europeans,  who  have  lived  among  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
are  strangely  fascinated  by  the  pleasures  of  that  state  of  society,  and  eyen 
by  its  sufferings  and  hazards.    Among  ourselves,  the  Gipsy  race,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent  on  the  bee  oi  the  earth,  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies in  a  similar  manner.   Those  singular  outcasts  have  been  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  the  great  works  of  human  iabour.     The  adyantages  of 
industry  were  forced  upon  their  notice.    The  roads  on  which  they  travelled, 
the  hedges  [under  which  .they  rested,  the  hen-roosts  which  furnished  ^ir 
repast,  the  silver  which  crossed  their  palms — all  must  have  constantly  re- 
minded them  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  which  are  to  he  obtained  by 
steady  exertion.   They  were  persecuted  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  whi[>ped 
for  vagrants,  imprisoned  for  poachers,  ducked  for  witches.    The  severest 
laws  were  enacted  against  them.    To  consort  with  Ifaem  was  long  a  capital 
'  offence.    Yet  a  remnant  of  the  race  still  preserves  its  peculiar  laogoa^  ajid 
manners — ^still  prefers  a  tattered  tent  and  a  chance-meal  of  caiTion  to  a 
warm  house  and  a  comfortable  dinner.   If  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
prove  that  slavery  is  necessary  within  the  tropics,  the  habits  of  the  Moha^s 
and  Gipsies  will, equally  prove,  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  temperate  zone. 
The  heat  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  found  alike  in  the  coldest  and 
in  the  hottest  countries. 

Major  Moody  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Maroon  settlements  near  Stni- 
nam.  These  settlements  were  first  formed  by  daves,  who  iled  from  the 
plantations  on  the  coast,  about  the  year  1667.  The  society  was,  during 
the  following  century,  augmented  from  lime  to  time  by  fresh  reinforoements 
of  fugitive  negroes.  This  supply,  however,  has  now  been  for  many  years 
stopped.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  these  people  were  long  contented  with  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  that  little  of  steady  agricultural  industry  has  ever  ex- 
isted amongst  them.  The  Major  again  recurs  to  physical  causes,  and  the  beat 
of  the  sun.  A  better  explanation  may  be  given  in  one  word,  insecurity. 
During  about  ^one  hundred  years,  the  Maroons  were  absolutoly  run  down 
like  mad  dogs.  It  appears  from  the  work  of  Captain  Stedman,  to  which  the 
Major  himself  alludes,  that  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whiles 
hung  up  by  hooks  thrust  into  their  ribs,  torn  to  pieces  on  the  rack,  or 
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OD  slow  fitw.  They  attempted  lo  ayoid  the  danger,  by  frequently  chang 
ing,  and  earefully  concealing  their  residence.  The  accidental  crowing  of  a 
oock  had  brou^t  destruction  on  a  whole^ribe.  That  a  people  thus  situated 
should  labour  to  acquire  property  which  they  could  not  enjoy-^that  they 
should  engage  in  employments  which  would  necessarily  attach  them  to  a 
particular  spot,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Their  habits  necessarily  became 
irregular  and  ferocious.  They  plundered  the  colony— 'they  plundered  each 
other— they  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  only  productions  of  the  earth 
whidi  they  cultivated,  were  such  as  could  be  speedily  reared,  and  easily 
ooneealed.  But  during  the  last  fifty  years,  these  tribes  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
degree  of  security ;  and  from  the  statement  of  Major  Moody,  who  has  him- 
self visited  that  country,  and  who,  thou^  a  wretehed  l(^ician,  is  an  unez^ 
eeptionaMe  witness,  it  appears,  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  civilisa- 
tion; that  they  have  acquired  a  sense  of  new  wants,  and  a  relish  for  new 
pleasures;  that  agriculture  has  taken  a  more  regular  form;  and  that  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  savage  life  are  disappearing  together. 

**  The  young  men  among  the  Maroons  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  had  become 
much  beltery  in  respect  ofnot  tnterferiog  with  the  wives  of  others,  and  that  every  body  now  couki 
have  his  own  wile.  .... 

**  I  obsenred  that  they  had  adopted  the  system  of  sometimes  domesticating  wild  animals,  and 
rearing  thooe  Already  domesticated  for  food ;  that  nistead  of  always  boacaning  their  meats,  like 
the  lodiBM,  they  now  often  used  salt  when  Chey  could  get  it ;  and,  feally,  that  instead  of  de- 
pendioff  on  Uie  forests  for  fruits,  or  cultivating  roots  which  were  soon  reaped,  and  could  easilv  be 
coocealed,  they  had  generally  adopted  the  banana  and  plantain  as  a  food,  which  requires  about 
lwetT«  nndis  to  moduoe  its  frails,  and  the  tree  obtains  a  considerable  height.  .  .    . 

**  I  also  found,  that  a  certain  degree  of  occasional  industry  had  taken  pkice  among  the  Maroons. 
Some  of  these  young  men  had  devoted  a  few  days  in  the  year  to  cutting  down  trees  which  nature 
Had  plawted  From  such  oocasronal  labour  they  were  enabled  to  procure  Snery  for  a  favourite  fe- 
■wle,  a  beUer  s!iu>,or  a  new  aie."  * 

Surely  this  statement  is  most  encouraging.  No  sooner  was  security  given 
to  these  Maroons,  than  improvement  commenced.  A  single  generation 
liaa  sufficed  to  change  these  hunters  into  cultivators  of  the  earth,  to  teach 
Ihem  the  use  of  domestic  animals,  to  awaken  among  them  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  and  distinctions  of  polished  societies.  That  their  labour  is  stiH 
only  occasional  we  grant.  But  this,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  is  not  the 
question.  If  occasional  labour  will  supply  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate 
zone  with  comforls  greater  than  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  he  will 
labour  only  occasionally.  These  negroes  are  not  only  willing  to  work 
rather  than  forego  their  usual  comforts,  but  are  also  willing  to  make  some 
addition  to  their  labour,  for  the  sake  of  scwne  addition  to  their  comforts. 
Nothing  more  can  be  said  for  the  labourers  of  any  country.  The  principle 
which  has  made  England  and  Holland  what  they  are,  is  evidently  at  work 
in  the  thickets  of  Surinam. 

Tliat  the  habits  of  the  fugitives  were  altogether  idle  and  irregular  till 
wilhni  the  last  fifty  years,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  How  much  of  regular 
ifidostry  was  formerly  to  be  found  among  the  outlawed  mosstroopers  of 
our  border,  or  in  the  proscribed  clan  of  the  Hacgregors?  Down  to  a  very 
lale  period,  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  people  was  as  averse  to  steady  industry 
«s  any  tribe  of  Maroons.  In  the  year  1698,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  called  the 
attention  of  the  Scottish  pariiament  to  this  horrible  evil.  '*  This  country," 
anys  he,  "  has  always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vagabonds  as 
no  laws  could  ever  restrain.  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  two  hundred 
thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door,  living  without  any  regard  or 
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subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  eyen  those  of  God  and  natore.  No 
magistrate  could  ever  discover  or  be  informed  wfaidi  way  one  in  a  hundred 
of  Uiese  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized."  He  advises  the 
governmeht  to  set  them  to  work ;  but  he  strongly  represents  the  diflSculty  of 
such  an  undertaking.  "  That  sort  of  peqrie  is  so  desperatoly  wicked,  such 
enemies  of  all  work  and  labour,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so  proud 
in  esteeming  their  own  condition  above  that  which  thej  will  be  sure  to  call 
davery,  that,  unless  prevented  by  the  utmost  industry  and  diligence,  upon 
the  furet  publlcatioh  of  any  orders  for  putting  in  execution  such  a  design, 
they  will  rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and  dens,  and  murder  their 
young  children."  Fletcher  was  a  brave,  honest,  and  sensible  man.  He 
had  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty.  Yet  the  circumstances  of  his  country 
shook  his  faith  in  the  true  principles  of  government.  He  looked  with 
dismay  on  the  mountains  occupied  by  lawless  chiefe  and  their  gangs,  and 
the  lowlands  cursed  by  the  depredations  of  some  plunderers  and  the  pro- 
tection of  others.  Every  where  he  saw  swarms  of  robbers  and  beggars. 
He  contrasted  this  desolate  prospect  with  the  spectacle  which  Holland  pre- 
sented, the  miracles  which  human  industry  had  there  achieved,  a  country 
rescued  from  the  ocean,  vast  and  splendid  cities,  ports  crowded  with  ships, 
meadows  cultivated  to  the  highest  point,  canals  along  which  hundreds  of 
boats  were  constantly  passing,  mercantile  houses  of  which  the  daily  paymeDts 
exceeded  the  whole  rental  of  the  Highlands,  an  immense  population  whose 
habits  were  sober  and  laborious,  and  who  acquired  their  comforts,  not  by 
injuring,  but  by  benefiting  their  neighbours.  He  did  not  sniBciently  con- 
sider that  this  state  of  things  sprung  from  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  ensured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  and  protected 
equally  the  pleasures  of  every,  class,  from  the  pipe  of  the  mechanic  to  the 
picture-gallery  and  the  tulip-garden  of  the  burgo-master; — that  in  Soot- 
land,  on  the  contrary,  the  police  was  feeble,  and  the  gentry  ridi  in  men 
and  destitute  of  money;  that  robbery  was  in  consequence  common;  Ibaf 
]|Seople  will  not  build  bams  to  be  burned,  or  rear  cattle  to  be  liAed;  that 
insecurity  produced  idleness,  and  idleness  crimes ;  that  these  crimes  again 
augmented  the  insecurity  from  which  they  had  sprung.  He  overlooked 
these  circumstances,  and  attributed  the  evil  to  Uie  want  of  coercion.  He 
censured  the  weak  humanity  of  those  fathers  of  the  church  who  had  repre- 
sented slavery  as  inconsistent  with  CShristianity.  He  cited  those  texts  with 
which  the  controversies  of  our  own  times  have  rendered  us  so  familiar. 
Finally,  he  proposed  to  convert  the  lower  classes  into  domestic  bondsmen. 
His  arguments  were  at  least  as  those  of  Major  Moody.  But  how  signally 
has  the  event  refuted  them !  Slavery  was  not  established  in  Scotland.  On 
the  contrary,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  there  have  been  favourable 
to  personal  liberty.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  has  been  destroyed.  Security 
has  been  given  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer.  .  Gould  Fletcher  now 
revisit  Scotland,  he  would  find  a  country  which  might  well  bear  a  com- 
parison with  his  favourite  Holland. 

The  history  of  the  Maroons  of  Surinam  appears  to  us  strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  In  both  cases  insecurity  produced 
idleness.  In  both  security  produces  industry.  The  African  community. 
Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  far  more  barbarous  than  any 
part  of  the  Scoteh  nation  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of  auflientic  his- 
tory. Not  one  of  the  fugitives  had  ever  been  taught  to  read  and  write. 
The  traces  of  civilisation  which  they  brought  from  the  colony  were  Tery 
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slight,  and  were  soon  effaced  by  the  habits  of  a  iawiess^and  perilous  life. 
Of  late,  however,  their  progress  has  been  rapid.  Judging  of  the  falure 
bqf  the  past,  we  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  they  will  soon  form  a  flourish- 
ing and  respectable  society.  At  all  events,  we  are  sure  that  their  con-^ 
dition  affords  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  labourer,  within  the 
tropics,  acts  on  principles  different  from  those  which  regulate  his  conduct 
elsewhere. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Hay  ti,  a  case  on  which  Major  Moody  and  his 
disciples  place  the  strongest  reliance.  The  Report  tells  us,  that  Toussaint^ 
Christopbe,  and  Boyer,  have  all  found  it  necessary  to  compel  the  free 
negroes  of  that  island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture— that  exportation 
has  diminished — that  the  quantity  of  coffee  now  produced  is  much  smaller 
than  that  which  was  grown  under  the  French  government — that  the  cultiva-^ 
tioQ  of  sugar  is  abandoned — that  the  Haytians  have  not  only  ceased  to  export 
that  article,  but  have  begun  to^import  it — ^that  the  men  indulge  themselves 
in  repose,  and  force  the  women  to  work  for  them;  and,  flnaJly,  that  this 
dislike  of  labour  can  be  explained  only  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  can 
be  subdued  only  by  coercion. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proofs  which  the  Major  ' 
brings  refute  each  other.  If,  as  he  states,  the  Haytians  are  coerced,  and 
have  been  coerced  during  the  last  thirty  years,  their  idleness  may  be  an 
excellent  argiunent  against  slavery,  but  can  be  no  argument  against  liberty. 
If  it  be  said  ^t  the  coercion  employed  in  Hayti  is  not  sufficiently  severe,  we 
answer  thus: — ^We  never  denied,  that  of  two  kinds  of  coercion,  the  more 
severe  is  likely  to  be  the  more  efficient.  Men  can  be  induced  to  work  only 
by  two  motives,  hope  and  fear ;  the  former  is  the  motive  of  the  free  labourer, 
the  latter  of  the  slave.  We  hold  that,  in  the  long  run,  hope  will  answer 
best.  But  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  a  strong  fear  will  stimulate 
industry  more  powerfully  than  a  weak  fear.  The  case  of  Hayti,  therefore, 
can  at  most  only  prove  that  severe  slavery  answers  its  purpose  better  than 
lenient  slavery.  It  can  prove  nothing  for  slavery  against  freedom.  But  the 
Major  is  not  entitled  to  use  two  contradictory  arguments.  One  or  llie  other 
he  must  abandon.  If  he  chooses  to  reason  on  the  decrees  of  Toussaint  and 
Christophe,  he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  the  decrease  of  production.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  insists  on  the  idleness  of  the  Haytians,  he  must  admit  their 
liberty.  If  they  are  not  free,  their  idleness  can  be  no  agumeot  against  free- 
dom. 

But  we  will  do  more  than  expose  the  inconsistency  of  the  Major.  We 
will  take  both  suppositions  successively,  and  show  that  neither  of  them  ean 
aflect  the  present  question. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  coercive  system  is  established  in  Hayti. 
Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that  this  fact,  if  admitted,  is  sufficient  to  decide 
the  controversy. 

**Tbe  annexed 
as  €bo«e  of  President     ,    ,   _ 

AiticMBB,  appear  to  prore  piactically  »ii«.  wuiv  auuu  iuv»9uiv«  «•<>  u«.«^««bi  j  ■»  »iiww  wui«^.  >  uaw 
•ubmitted  as  the  result  of  my  own  periionAl  observation  and  experience,  in  the  control  of  human 
labour  in  different  climes,  and  under  Tarioos  circnmstances."  * 

We  must  altogether  dissent  from  this  doctrine.    It  does  not  appear  to  us 
quite  self-evident,  that  every  law  which  every  government  may  choose  to 

*  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p  90. 

26* 
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make  is  neceflsarjly  a  wise  law.  We  haye  sometimes  been  inciioed  (o 
suspect  that,  even  in  this  enlightened  country,  legislators  have  interfered  in 
matters  which  should  have  t)een  left  to  take  their  own  course.  An  English 
parliament  formerly  thought  fit  to  limit  the  wages  of  labour.  This  proceed- 
ing does  not  perfectly  satisfy  us,  that  wages  had  previously  been  higher 
than  they  should  have  been.  Elizabeth,  unquestionably  the  greatest  so- 
verelgn  that  ever  governed  England,  passed  those  laws  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  which,  though  in  seeming  and  intention  most  humane,  have  pro- 
duced more  evil  than  all  the  cruellies  of  Nero  and  Maximin.  We  have  just 
seen  diat,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  most  respectable  and 
'  enlightened  Scotch  gentleman  thought  slavery  thie  only  cure  for  the  mala- 
dies of  his  country. .  Christophe  was  not  destitute  of  talents.  Toussaint  was 
a  man  of  great  genius  and  unblemished  integrity,  a  brave  soldier,  and  in 
many  respects  a  wise  statesman.  But  both  these  men  had  been  slaves.  Both 
were  ignorant  of  history  and  political  economy.  Thatidleness  and  disorders 
should  follow  a  general  civil  war,  was  perfectly  natural.  That  rulers,  accus- 
tomed to  a  system  of  compulsory  labour,  should  think  such  a  system  the 
only  cure  for  t^ose  evils,  is  equally  natural.  But  what  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  such  circumstances? 

The  negligence  with  which  Major  Moody  has  arranged  his  Appendi^i  is 
most  extraordinary.  He  has,  with  strange  inconsistency,  given  us  no  copy 
of  the  decree  of  Toussaint  in  the  original,  and  no  translation  of  the  decree 
of  Christophe.  The  decree  of  Boyer,  the  most  important  of  the  three,  be  has 
not  thought  fit  to  publish  at  all ;  though  he  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  terms 
which  seem  to  imply  that  he  has  seen  it.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
that  the  decree  of  Toussaint,  or  rather  the  Major's  translation  of  it,  w^as  re- 
touched by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Jamaica,  docked  of  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs,  which  would  at  once  have  betrayed  its  date,  and  sent  over  by 
the  Assembly  to  England,  as  a  new  law  of  President  Boyer.  This  forgery, 
the  silliest  and  most  impudent  that  has  been  attempted  within  our  remem- 
brance, was  at  once  exposed.  The  real  decree,  if  there  be  such  a  decree,  is 
not  yet  before  the  public. 

The  decree  of  Toussaint  was  issued  in  a  time  of  such  extreme  confosion, 
that  even  if  we  were  to  admit  its  expediency,  which  vre  are  very  far  from 
doing,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  it.     All 
the  reasoning  which  Major  Moody  founds  on  the  decree  of  Christophe  may 
be  refuted  by  this  simple  answer— that  decree  lays  at  least  as  many  restraints 
on  the  capitalist  as  on  the  labourer.  It  directs  him  to  provide  machinery  and 
miUs.    It  limits  the  amount  of  his  live  stock.     It  prescribes  the  circum— 
stances  under  which  he  may  form  new  plantations  of  coffee.     It  enjoins  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  to  press  his  canes  and  to  clean  his  cotton .    The  Major 
reasons  thus :  Christophe  compelled  the  field-negroes  to  work.    Hence  it 
follows,  that  men  who  live  in  hot  climates  will  not  cultivate  the  soil  stea- 
dily without  compulsion.    We  may  surely  say,  with  equal  Justice,  Chris- 
tophe prescribed  Ine  manner  in  which  the  proprietor  was  to  employ  bis  ca- 
pital.   It  is,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that  a  capitalist  in  a  hot  climate 
cannot  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the  government  ought  to  take  tbe 
management  of  his  concerns  out  of  his  hands.     If  the  Major  will  not  adopt 
this  conclusion,  he  must  abandon  his  own.     All  our  readers  will  adnif , 
that  a  prince  who  could  lay  the  capitalist  under  such  restrictions  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  political  science, 
and  prone  to  interfere  in  cases  where  legislative  interference  is  foolish  and 
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pernicious.  What  oonclusion,  then,  can  be  justly  drawn  from  the  restraints 
imposed  by  such  a  ruler  on  the  freedom  of  the  peasant? 

We  have  thus  disposed  of  the  first  hypothesis,  namehy ,  that  the  Haytians 
are  coeioed.  We  will  proceed  to  the  second.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
Haytians  are  not  coerc^.  In  that  case  we  say,  that  if  they  do  not  export 
as  much  as  formerly,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  do  not  work  as 
much  as  formerly;  and  that  if  they  do  not  work  as  much  as  formerly,  it 
still  will  not  follow  that  their  idleness  proceeds  from  physical  causes,  or 
forms  any  exception  to  the  general  principles  which  regulate  labour. 

The  first  great  cause  which  depresses  tne  industry  of  the  Haytians,  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  large  and  tostly  establishments.  All  who,  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  have  governed  that  country,  have  wisely  and  ho^ 
oonraUy  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  the  preservation  of  inde- 
pendence. Large  armies  have  been  kept  up.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
population  has  consequently  been  supported  in  an  unproductive  employ* 
nient ;  and  a  heavy  burden  has  been  laid  on  the  industry  of  the  rest.  Major 
Moody  quotes  the  following  passive  from  the  narrative  of  a  most  respectable 
and  benevolent  American,  Mr.  Dewey  :«^ 

"  Thrm^hooi  die  iabnd  the  women  perform  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  in  the  field  aad  in 

the  bouae f  was  often  mored  with  jtitj  for  thehr  lot,  though  I  reioiced  that  the  burden 

wan  now  f  oioatary,  and  admired  the  aoirit  of  women  who  ooukl  to  readily  perform  the  work  of 
the  men,  thai  the  Ben  maj  be  employed  in  the  defence  and  preienration  of  tMir  Kbertiet.'* 

The  Major  pounces  on  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey ;  but,  with  the  amiable 
of  a  superior  nature,  gently  corrects  his  inferences. 


>  t;i  t  ir.  ^  ;.i  .  'I  I 


**  That  Mr.  DeweT,  and  pious  nersons  like  him,  do  state  the  Austs  which  he  obeenred  oofreatlv, 
1  am  qmta  oonvtaoea ;  but  when  ne,  and  those  who  reason  in  his  Danner«  assign  oauiea  as  soldlr 
produeinf  tha  tint,  it  k  then  that  error  glides  into  their  statenents."  * 


We  are  not  SO  completely  convinced  as  the  Major  seems  to  be,  that  all 
pious  persons  state  correctly  such  facts  as  Mr.  Dewey  has  observed :  but 
we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  Dewey  must  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  if  he  is 
not  grateful  for  such  compliments.  Indeed,  the  style  which  the  Major  al-p 
ways  adopts  towards  philanthropists  reminds  us  of  Dogberry  patting  Verges 
on  the  back  :  ^-  '*  A  good  old  man,  Sir  1  He  will  be  talking.  Well  said, 
i'  faith,  neighbour.  An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind. 
An  honest  soul,  i'  faith,  as  ever  broke  bread.  But  God  is  to  be  worshipped. 
AU  men  are  not  alike."  But  we  must  go  on  with  the  argument  of  our  phi- 
losophical commissioner. 

**  Aar  person  who  has  tFavdled  among  people  in  a  backward  slate  of  knowledac  and  social  cif  ilf  • 
malion,  people  who  neter  experienced  what  slatery  was,  must  have  observed,  as  I  have  done, 
abac  the  harden  of  agricultural  laboar  b  genacally  imposed  on  the  females,  by  the  arbitrary  power 
pxcfcised  over  them  by  the  malt.  .... 

^  Whilst  an  examination  into  the  actual  population  of  Hayti,  and  the  real  number  of  the  males 
actually  withdrawn  from  agricultural  pursuits  for  those  of  tfrilitary  service,  at  the  time  Mr.  Dewey 
~db  his  obserrations,  would  show,  ikai,  though  the  cause  assigned  by  him  might  hare  some 
tkai,  in  point  oi  (not,  a  more  powerful  inSuence  would  probabU  be  found  in  the  action  off 
springing  from  a  different  source  than  thai  assigned  bj  him  as  the  true  cause ;  and  whiH 
other  powerful  oauses  are  left  in  action,  Uttlc  practical  good  is  effected  by  the  removal  of  a 
minor  inaaenee."  f 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  innumerable  beauties  of  this  headless  and 
endless  sentence,  in  which  a  double  allowance  of  thata  compensates  for  the 
alwenee  of  a  nominative  case  and  a  verb :  —those  who  study  the  works  of 
Che  Major  must  take  such  grammar  as  ^ey  can  get,  and  be  thankful.    But, 

*    Sccowl  Parr  of  Major  Moodt'B  Report,  p.  3S.  t  I^mI-  P-  ^' 
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does  he  adtaoee  any  reason,  or  the  shadow  of  any  reason,  tor  dissenting 
from  the  opinion  formed  by  a  man  whose  honesty  he  acknowledges,  on  a 
point  on  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  mistaken?  No  man  of  common 
sense  can  live  three  days  in  a  country  without  finding  out,  whether  it  is  by 
idleness,  or  by  military  duties,  that  the  males  are  prevented  from  working. 
But  Major  Moody  reasons  thiis  :  —  Savages,  from  their  propensity  to  indo- 
ience»  make  their  women  work  for  them.  The  Haytians  make  their  women 
work  for  them ;  therefore  the  Haytians  are  indolent  savages ; — an  exquisite 
specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning  1  Horses  are  quadrupeds  :  but  a  pig  is  a 
quadruped ;  therefore  a  pig  is  a  horse.  The  dullest  of  the  grave-diggers  in 
Hamlet  would  have  been  ashamed  of  such  an  argal. 

The  Major  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  civilised  and  industrious 
nations,  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  Hayti  have  compelled 
the  women  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour.    History  abounds  veith  such 
instances.    When,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Prussians  rose  against  the  French, 
almost  the  whole  harvest  of  Silesia  and  Upper  Saxony  was  gathered  in  by 
females^    The  conscriptions  of  Bonaparte  frequently  produced  the  same 
effect.     The  Major  says,  indeed,  or  rather  we,  endowing  his  purposes  with 
Syntax,  say  for  him,  that  if  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian  people  and  of  the 
Haytian  army  were  ascertained,  the  causes  assigned  by  Mr.  Dewey  would 
be  found  to  have  produced  only  part  of  the  effect.    But  what  evidence  does 
he  oiTer  ?  Where  are  his  facts  and  his  reasonings  on  these  facts?    Does  he 
know  what  the  population  of  Hayti  may  be?    Does  he  know  how  large  its 
army  may  be  ?    If  he  knows,' why  does  he  not  tell  us?   If  he  does  not  know, 
how  can  he  tell  what  might  he  the  result  of  an  examination  into  those  parti- 
culars? It  ijs  something  loo  much  that  a  writer,  who,  when  he  tries  to  demon- 
strate, never  demonstrates  any  thing  but  his  own  ignbrance  of  the  art  of 
reasonings  should  expect  to  be  implicitly  believed,  when  he  merely  dogma- 
tises. 

We  grant,  that  the  Haytians  do  noj  rear  any  great  quantity  of  sugar.   But 
can  this  circumstance  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  they  are  averse 
to  the  labour  necessary  for  that  purpose?    When  capital  is  withdrawn  from 
a  particular  trade,,  a  political  economist  is  commonly  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  the  profits  are  smaller  than  those  which  may  be  obtain^  in  other  lines 
of  business.    Mow,  it  is  a  notorious  fact»  that  the  profits  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  yields  are,  in  all  our  West  Indian  islands,  extremely  low ; 
that  the  business  is  carried  on  only  because  a  large  quantity  of  capital  has 
already  been  fixed  in  forms  useless  for  every  other  purpose;  and  that,  if  this 
fixed  capital  were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed,  no  firesh  investment  would  take 
place,    A  man  who  has  purchased  a  costly  apparatus  for  the  purpose  ef 
carrying  on  a  particular  manufacture  will  not  necessarily  change  his  bust- 
Bess  because  he  finds  that  his  gains  are  smaller  than  those  which  he  migbt 
obtain  elsewhere.    He  will  generally  prefer  a  small  prc^ttoa  dead  loss, 
and  rather  take  two  per  cent,  upon  his  first  investment  than  let  that  invest- 
ment perish  altogether,  suffer  his  machinery  to  lie  idle,  and  turn  the  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he  might  make  five  per  cent.     This,  we 
believe,  is  the  only  cause  which  keeps  up  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica 
and  Antigua. 

In  Hayti  this  cause  has  ceased  laoperate.  Most  of  the  fixed  capital  ne- 
cessary for  the  sugar-trade  was  destroyed  by  the  war  which  followed  Ihe 
liberation  of  the  negroes.  The  machinery  which  remained  was  emptopod 
aa  formerly.    But  it  was  not  replaced  as  it  fell  to  decay.    This  at  onceex- 
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lihinB  Ibe  gradual  decrease  of  proddclioD .  A  similar  decrease,  from  similar 
causes,  is  taliiiig  place  in  our  oldest  colonies.  But  let  us  even  suppose  that 
the  cultiTation  of  sugar  was  likely,  under  ordiQary-circiHnstanoes,  to  flourish 
in  Hayti,  it  still  remains  to  be  considered  what  security  capital  inyested  in 
that  business  would  have  enjoyed.  A  short  time  back  it  seemed  by  no 
means  improbable  that  France  would  assert  her  rights  to  the  soTereignty  of 
the  Island  by  arms.  In  the  year  1 81  A,  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  en^ 
teriained.  A  murderous  and  devastating  war,  a  war  in  which  quarter 
would  neither  have  been  given  nor  taken,  was  to  be  expected.  The  plan  of 
defence  which  the  rulers  of  Hayti  contemplated  was  suited  to  so  terrible  a 
crisis.  It  was  intended  to  turn  the  coast  into  a  desert,  to  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  to  fall  back  on  the  interior  fatnesses  of  the  country,  and  by  con- 
stanl  skirmishes,  by  hunger,  and  by  the  effects  of  a  climate  so  fatal  to  Euro- 
peans, to  wear  out  the  invading  army.  This  design  was  avowed  by  the 
government  in  publications  which  haveiound  their  way  to  England.  It  was 
justified  by  circumstances,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success.  Buf 
it  is  evident  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  emei^ncy  would  alone 
have  deterred  any  capitalist  from  sinking  his  property  in  the  extensive  and 
Taluable  machinery  necessary  to  a  sugar^lanter. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from 
Hayti.  But  the  oause  of  the  diminution  is  obvious.  The  taxes  on  that 
article  are  exorbitantly  high.  The  ierritorial  impost  raised  on  the  plantation, 
and  the  customs  which  must  be  paid  previous  to  exportation,  make  up  a  duty 
of  nxly  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  If  the  Haytians  are  to  be  free,  they 
must  have  an  army.  If  diey  are  to  have  an  army,  they  must  raise  monev ; 
and  this  may  possibly  be  the  best  way  of  raising  it.  But  it  is  evidently 
impossible  that  a  commodity  thus  burdened  can  maintain  a  competition  with 
the  produce  of  countries  where  no  taxes  exist. 

We  therefore  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  (bat  the  Haytians  may 
have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee,  not  from  idleness,  but 
from  prudence ;  that  they  may  have  been  as  industriously  employed  as  their 
enslayed  ancestors,  though  in  a  diflbrent  manner.  All  (be  testimony  which 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  tends  to  prove  that  they  are  at  least  in- 
dustrious enou^  to  live  comfortably,  and  multiply  rapidly  under  the  weight 
of  a  very  heavy  taxation. 

We  have  shown  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Hayti  does  not  neoes- 
aarily  prove  a  decrease  in  the  industry  of  the  people.  But  we  also  maintain, 
that,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  Haytians  work  less  steadily  than  foiv 
meriy.  Major  Moody  has  no  right  to  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the  in- 
fluence of  climate.  His  error  in  this  and  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work 
proceeds  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  ttie  habits  of  labourers  in  the  temperate 
zone*  What  those  habits  are,  we  have  already  stated.  If  an  English  la- 
Jboorer,  who  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  the  enjoyments  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  vrithout  working  three  hundred  days  a  year,  should  find  him- 
self able  to  obtain  those  enjoyments  by  working  a  hundred  days  a  year,  he 
will  not  continue  to  work  three  hundred  days  a  year.  He  will  make  some 
addition  to  his  pleasures,  but  he  will  abate  largely  of  his  exertions.  He  will 
pffobably  work  only  on  the  alternate  days.  The  case  of  the  Haytian  is  the 
same.  As  a  slave  he  worked  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  received  per- 
haps as  much  as  he  would  have  been  able  to  raise  in  one  month,  if  he  had 
w^orked  on  his  own  account.  He  was  liberated — he  found  that,  by  working 
Amt  two  months,  he  could  procure  luxuries  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed* 
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If  he  worked  mutoidily,  he  did  only  what  an  EngUahman,  ia  the  aameinr- 
cumstances,  would  have  done.  In  order  to  prove  that  labour  in  Hayti 
foUowa  a  law  dUTerent  from  what  which  is  in  o|»ention  among  ounelves,  it 
10  neoessary  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the  Haytian  works  unsteadily,  but 
that  he  will  forego  comforts  to  which  be  is  accustomed,  rather  thaa  work 
steadily. 

This  Major  Moody  has  not  even  asserted  of  the  Hay  liana,  or  of  any  other 
class  of  tropical  labourers.  He  has,  therefore,  altogether  £aiiled  to  show, 
)hat  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  inflneooe  oi 
those  principles  which  have  most  effectually  promoted  civilisation  in  Europe* 
If  the  law  (rf  labour  be  every  where  the  same,  and  he  has  said  nothing  which 
induces  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  no,  that  unsteadiness  of  which  be  speaks  will,  at 
least  in  its  extreme  degree,  last  only  for  a  time,  which,  compared  with  the 
life  of  a  nation,  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  man.  The  luxuries  of  one 
generation  will  become  the  necessaries  of  the  next.  As  new  desires  are 
awakened,  greater  exertions  will  be  necessary.  This  cause,  co-openting 
with  that  increase  of  population  of  which  the  Major  himself  admits  theeflisct, 
will,  in  less  than  a  century,  make  the«Haytian  labourer  what  the  English 
labourer  now  is. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  consider,  is  that  of  the  free  negroes  who 
emigrated  from  North  America  to  Hayti.  They  were  in  number  about  six 
thousand.  President  Bover  undertook  (o  defray  the  whole  expNense  of  their 
passage,  and  to  support  them  after  four  months  after  their  arriral — a  dear 
proof  that  the  people  of  Hayti  are  industrious  enough  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  tfw  government  funds  more  than  Sufficient  to  defray  its  ordinary  charges. 
We  give  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  Beyer's  instruction  to  'the  agent 
employed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  as  Mqor  Moody  states  than.  It  is  on 
these  mat  this  whole  argument  turns. 


**  Article  VI.— To  regulate  better  the  interests  of  the  emkraotf,  it  will  be  proper  to  let 

know  in  detnil,  wbnt  the  (^vemment  of  the  repabUe  is  disposed  to  do,  to  assure  their  fatm  weO- 
being  and  that  of  their  ohildrenj  on  the 'sole  condition  of  their  being  ^ood  and  indnstriotis  ckiiwns 
You  are  authorised,  in  oonoert  with  the  affenls  of  the  difierent  societies,  and  before  dril  anthofity^ 
to  make  arrangements  with  heads  of  famifies,  or  other  emigrants  who  can  nnite  tweiTe  people  able 
to  work,  and  alto  to  stipulate  that  the  gOvcniBent  will  giTe  them  a  portion  of  land  snmciienl  to 
empby  twelf  e  penons,  and  on  which  may  be  raised  coffee^  cotton^  mame»  pease,  and  other  ve- 
getables and  proYisbns  ^  and  after  they  hare  well  impro?ed  the  said  quantity  of  hnd,  wbich  will 
not  be  less  than  thirty-six  acres  in  extent,  or  twdfe  carreaoes,  gOTernment  will  give  a  perpeCsal 
title  to  the  aaid  land  to  these  twelve  people,  their  heirs,  and  assiffos. 

**  Article  VII. — ^Those  of  the  emigrants  who  prefer  applying  themseWei  individuany  to  ibe  cul- 
ture of  the  earth,  either  by  reotinr  nnds  already  improved,  which  tliey  wiB  till,  or  by  workioK  in 
the  fieldtoshnre  the  pioduco  wits  the  proprietor,  must  alM>  engage  themselves  br  a  legal  ad  that, 
on  arriving  in  Havti,  they  will  make  the  above-mentioned  arrangements;  and  this  they  wamU  do 
before  judges  of  the  peace :  so  that,  on  their  arrival  here,  they  win  be  obliged  to  apply  tbenselvcs 
to  agrioelture,  and  not  be  hable  to  iMcome  vagraota*'  * 

On  these  passages  the  Major  reasons  thus : — 

^  In  Hayti,  eren  at  present,  under  the  judicious  government  of  President  Boyer,  we  ind  the  faec 
and  intellimt  American  blacks  receiving  land  for  nothing,  having  thenr  expenses  paid,  and  Ibe 
fiMdooeof  the  bad  to  be  for  cheir  own  advantage,  obliaca,  by  a  legal  act,  to  apply  ilmiintUas  to 
fk  kind  of  labour  wkiohis  manifestly  and  clearly  intendeoto  better  their  condition. 

**  Why  should  a  free  man  be  thus  obliged  to  act  in  a  manner  which  the  most  unorant  pcraoa 
might  discover  was  a  dnty  iaoumbent  on  him,  and  that  the  result  would  be  for  his  advaAtaae? 
The  legal  act  aadlta  penalties,  after  such  a  gmat  of  bmd,  would  appear  pra-enuentlr  •bmmi  m 
England."*  "^ 

We,  for  ear  own  parts,  can  conceive  nothing  more  pre-eminenUy  absurd^ 
than  lor  a  man  to  quote  andeommenft  on  what  ho  has  nerer  read.    Tbii  is 

*  SMxmd  Part  of  Mi^  Moody's  Heport,  p.  90.  f  Ibid.  p.  SS. 
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dearly  the  ease  nvith  the  Major.-  The  emigrants  who  were  to  be  obliged  by 
a  legal  act  to  apply  themselves  to  labour,  were  not  those  who  were  to  receive 
land  for  nothiogy  but  those  who  were  to  rent  it,  or  to  hire  thenaselYes  oiit 
as  labourers  under  others.  The  Major  has  applied  the  provisions  of  the 
Seventh  Article  to  the  class  mentioned  in  the  Sixth.  So  disgraceful  an  in- 
stance of  carelessness  we  never  saw  in  any  official  document.' 

Whether  the  President  acted  well  or  ill,  is  not  the^estion.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  proceeded  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  was  about  to  advance 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  trattq>orting  these  people  to  Hayti. 
He  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  insU-uctions,  to  have  exacted 
no  security  from  the  hi^er  and  most  respectable  class.  But  he  thought  it 
probable,  we  suppose,  that  many  of  those  idle  and  prdligate  persons  who 
abound  in  all  great  cities,  and  who  are  peculiarly  likely  to  abound  in  a  de- 
graded caste,  beggars  and  thieves,  the  refuse  of  the  North  American  bride- 
wells, might  expG^  this  proposal,  merely  that  they  might  live  for  some 
months  jU  free  cost,  and  then  return  to  their  old  habits.  He  therefore 
naturally  required  some  assurance  that  the  poorer  emigrants  intended  to 
support  themselves  by  their  industry  before  he  would  agree  to  advance  their 
subsistence. 

The  M^or  proceeds  thus : — 

**  Your  Lordihip  may  obRenre,  in  the  iofltructioos  of  the  President,  that  only  certain  modes  of 
lewardia^  the  bWur  of  the  free  American  Blad^  are  mentioned,  tIz.  renting  land  already  improved, 
workioK  m  the  field  to  share  the  prodnee  with  the  Ubourer,  or,  by  beinir  proprietors  of  bad.  to 
cultivate  on  their  own  aoeoant  without  either  rent  or  pardiase,  haring  land  firom  the  free  gift  of 
the  mcmmenL 

**  The  on^miy  mode  of  rewarding  the  hbonrer  by  the  payment  of  wages,  as  in  England  or 
the  Ban!  Indies,  where  the  country  is  fully  peopled,  is  never  onee  mentioned  or  aDudad  to  by 
President  Buyer,  who  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  underatand  the  situation  of  the  country  which  he 
governs.**  ♦ 

For  the  sake  of  die  Haytians,  we  hope  that  Boyer  understands  the  country 
which  he  governs,  belter  than  the  Major  understands  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes.  Who,  before,  ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  renting  of  land  as 
a  mode  of  rewarding  the  labourer  ?  The  renting  of  land  is  a  transaction 
between  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  capitalist.  Can  Major  Moody 
possibly  imagine,  that,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  labourer,  as  a  labourer, 
pays  rent,  or  receives  it?  He  surely  must  know,  tliat  those  emigrants 
who  rented  land,  must  have  rented  it  in  the  capacity,  not  of  labourers,  but 
of  capitalists ;  that  tliev  mist  have  paid  the  rent  out  of  the  profits  of  tlieir  stock, 
not  out  of  the  gains  of  their  laly)ur ;  that  even  when  a  man  works  on  his  own 
account,  the  gains  of  his  labofir,  thou^  not  generally  called  wages,  are 
wages  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and,  though  popularly  confounded  with 
his  profits,  follow  a  law  altogether  difierent.  But  Boyer,  says  Major  Moody, 
never  mentions  wages.  How  can  wages  he  better  defined,  than  as  the 
share  of  the  produce  allowed  to  the  labourer  ?  Does  Major  Moody  conceive 
that  wages  can  be  paid  only  in  money,  or  that  money  wages  represent  any 
thing  but  that  share  of  the  produce  of  which  the  President  speaks?  He 
goes  on,  however,  floundering  deeper  and  deeper  in  absurdity  at  every 
step, 

*  in  the  prasent  cenntitution  of  Hayti;  as  administered  by  President  Boyer,  in  *Titre  sur  TBtat 
PoKtiovades  Citsyeas,'  I  fiadb  voder  the47tfa  aot,  that  the  rights  of  cithsenshin  are  sospended,  as 
rcgajtto  domestics  workiag  for  wages  ( *  par  I'elat  de  doraestique  a  gages  M,  in  taat  very  republican 
r,  where  a  person,  ignorant  of  tbe  effect  of  physical  causes,  woula  naturally  conclude  that 

*  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  S8. 
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k  would  Im  iimmI  OQJiHii  to  depiifo  a  mm  Sof  hi*  right  of  dtkeiMliip,  beeaiue  he  pnTcnied  mte 

modo^  sulMwUDg  himielf  to  anotber,  which  the  go? eromeat  wished  to  enoounge.'*  * 

• 

Physical  causes  again !  We  should  like  to  know  whether  these  phptcal 
causes  operate  in  Fraoce.  Id  the  French  Conslitution  of  the  year  1791, 
we  find  the  following  Article  : — ''  To  be  an  active  citizen,  it  is  necessary 
not  to  be  in  a  menial  situation,  namely,  that  of  a  servant  receiving  wages." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Moody, 
nolhing  but  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  will  explain — this  law,  which  any 
person,  ignorant  of  physical  causes,  would  consider  as  grossly  unjust,  is 
copied  from  (he  Institutions  of  a  great  and  enlightened  European  nation. 
We  can  assure  him,  that  a  little  knowledge  of  history  is  now  and  then  very 
useful  to  a  person  who  undertakes  to  speculate  on  politics. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  North  American  emigrants.  Much 
mismanagement  seems  to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  them.  They 
were  received  with  cordiality,  and  pampered  with  the  utmost  profusion,  by 
the  liberal  inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince.  They  had  left  a  country  where 
they  had  always  been  treated  as  the  lowest  of  mankind ;  they  had  landed  m 
a  country  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with  caresses  and  presents.  The 
heads  of  many  were  turned  by  the  change.  Many  came  from  cities,  and, 
totally  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour,  found  themselves  transported 
into  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  community.  The  government,  with  more 
generosity  than  wisdom,  suffered  them  to  eat  their  rations  in  idleness. 
This  is  a  short  summary  of  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Dewey,  who  was  himself 
on  the  spot.    He  continues  thus  : — 

**  Although  theee  and  other  circumitaocet  damped  the  ardoar  of  aome  of  the  enugraatB,  aid 
reoderad  then  diaiatiified  with  their  situation,  jet  I  have  uniformtj  found  the  indnitrioae  and  the 


most  retpectahle,  and  lueh  as  were  fitted  to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil,  contealed  with  Ihdr 
tton  and  prospects,  and  conriDced  that  great  advantaaes  were  pat  within  their  rcadi.  Bj  fisr  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  emigrants  I  saw  were  satisfied  witn  their  change  of  coanHy,  and  naay  were  m 
much  pleased  that  thej  would  not  return  on  any  oonsidefatioo,  and  said,  that  they  never  Adi  at 
befoi 


home  before,  that  they  have  never  felt  what  it  was  to  be  in  a  oountiy  where  their  ooloar  was  aoc 
despised.  But  these  were  such  as  went  out  expecting  to  meet  difficulties,  and  not  to  lire  m  tbe 
city ;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  and  pursuina  their  course  with  so  much  eotcfprise,  that  1  fed 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  surprise  at  tbe  industry  and  contentment  whidi  they  ezhfliii,  than  at 
the  dissatisfaction  which  has  brought  back  200,  and  will  perhaps  bring  back  a  few  Bora."  \ 

All  this  statement  the  Major  quotes  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  were  favour- 
able to  his  hypothesis,  or  as  if  it  were  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  rdfute  every 
syllable  that  he  has  written.  Those  who  came  from  towns  shrunk  from 
agricultural  labour.  Is  this  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  any  climate?  Let 
Major  Moody  try  the  same  experiment  in  thj^  country  with  the  footmen  and 
shopmen  of  London,  and  see  what  snccessne  will  nave.  But  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  tillage  applied  themselves  to  it  with  vigour;  and  this 
though  they  came  from  a  cold  country,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  influence  of  tropical  heat.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  their  desire  to  better  their  condition  surmounted  that  love  of 
repose  which,  according  to  the  new  philosophy  of  labour,  can,  in  warm, 
fertile,  and  thinly  peopled  countries,  be  surmounted  only  by  the  fear  of 
punishment. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  topics  of  which  the  Major  has 
treated.  We  havo  done  him  more  than  justice.  We  have  arranged  ha 
chaotic  mass  of  tacts  and  theories ;  we  have  frequently  translated  Us  lan- 
guage into  English ;  we  have  refrained  imm  quoting  the  exquiailely  ridi* 


8ccond  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  as.  f  Ibid.  p.  ». 
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culoiis  similitudes  and  allusions  widi  which  he  has  set  off  his  reasonings ; 
we  have  repeatedly  taken  on  ourselves  the  burden  of  the  proof  in  cases  where , 
by  all  the  rules  of  logic,  we  might  hare  imposed  it  on  him.  Against  us,  he 
cannot  resort  to  his  ordinary  modes  of  defence :  he  cannot  charge  us  with 
ignorance  of  local  circumstances,  for  almost  all  the  facts  on  which  we  have 
argued  are  taken  from  his  own  Report.  He  cannot  sneer  at  us  as  pious, 
beoeTolent  people,  misled  by  a  blind  hatred  of  slavery,  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  laudable  end,  but  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  at- 
tained. We  have  treated  the  question  as  a  question  purely  scientific.  We 
have  reasoned  as  if  we  had  been  reasoning,  not  about  men  and  women,  but 
about  spinning-jeanies  and  power-looms. 

Point  by  point  we  have  refuted  his  whole  theory.  We  have  shown  that 
the  phenomena  which  be  attributes  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone  are 
found  in  the  most  temperate  climates ;  and  that,  if  coercion  be  desirable 
in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  labourer,  the  stocks,  the  branding  iron,  and 
the  forty  stripes  save  one,  ought  to  be,  without  delay,  introduced  into 
England. 

Iliere  are  still  some  parts  of  the  subject  on  which,  if  this  afticle  were  not 
already  too  long,  we  should  wish  to  dwell.  Coercion,  according  to  Major 
Moody,  Is  necessary  only  in  those  tropical  countries  in  which  the  population 
does  not  press  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  holds,  Uiat  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  species  will  at  length  render  it  superfluous.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  this  remedy  is  incompatible  with  the  evil ;  that  the  deadly 
labour,  or,  as  he  would  call  it,  the  steady  labour,  which  the  West  Indian 
sugar-planter  exacts,  destroys  life  with  frightful  rapidity ;  that  the  only 
colonies  in  which  the  slaves  keep  up  their  numbers  are  those  in  which  the 
caltivatioD  of  sngar  has  altogether  ceased,  or  has  greatly  diminished;  and 
thai,  in  those  settlements  in  which  it  is  extensively  and  profitably  carried 
on,  the  pofmUtiondeereaBes  at  a  rate  which  portends  its  speedy  extinction. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  the  negroes  of  the  sugar  colonies  must  continue 
slaves  till  their  numbers  shall  have  greatly  increased,  is  to  say,  in  decent 
and  humane  phraseology,'that  they  must  continue  slaves  till  the  whole  race 
is  exterminated. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  resume  diis  subject.  We  may  then  attempt 
to  explain  a  principle,  which,  though  established  by  long  experience,  still 
appears  to  many  people  paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  while  it  renders  the  slave  more  valuable,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
abridge  his  life.  We  may  then  also  endeavour  to  show  how  completely 
sodi  a  system  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  on  which  alone  colonisation 
can  be  defended.  When  a  great  country  scatters,  in  some  vast  and  fertile 
wilderness,  the  seeds  of  a  civilised  population,  fosters  and  protects  the  infant 
community  through  the  period  of  helplessness,  and  rears  it  into  a  mighty 
nation,  the  measure  is  not  only  beneficial  to  mankind,  but  may  answer  as  a 
mercantile  speculation.  The  sums  which  were  advanced  for  the  support 
and  defence  of  a  few  emigrants,  strugglmg  with  difficulties  and  surrounded 
by  dangers,  are  repaid  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  with  flourish- 
ing and  populous  regions,  which,  but  for  those  emigrants,  would  still  have 
been  inhabited  only  by  savages  and  beastsof  prey.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the 
errors  which  our  ancestors  committed,  both  during  their  connexion  with  the 
North  American  provinces,  and  at  the  lime  of  separation,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  England  has,  on  the  whole,  obtained  great  benefits  from  them. 
From  our  dominions  in  New  South  Wales,  if  judiciously  governed,  great 
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adtantages  may  also  be  derived.  But  what  advantage  can  we  derive  from 
colonies  in  which  the  population,  under  a  cruel  and  grinding  aystem  of  o|>- 
pression,  is  rapidly  wasting  away  ?  The  planter,  we  must  suppose,  knows 
his  own  interest.  If  he  chooses  to  wear  his  slaye  to  death  by  exacting  from 
him  an  exorbitant  quantitv  of  work,  we  m^st  suppose  that  he  gains  more 
by  the  work  than  he  loses  by  the  death. 

But  his  capital  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  been  sunk  in  those  ooun- 
tries.  Who  is  to  repay  the  English  nation  for  the  treasure  which  has  been 
expended  in  governing  and  defending  then^?  If  wo  had  made  Jamaica  what 
we  have  made  Massachussets,  if  we  had  raised  up  in  Guiana  a  population 
like  that  of  New  York,  we  should  indeed  have  been  repaid.  But  of  sach  a 
result  under  the  present  system  there,  is  no  hope.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  some  who  are  now  alive  may  see  the  last  negro  disappear  from  oor 
trans-Atlantic  possessions.  After  having  squandered  a  sum,  which,  if 
judiciously  employed,  mi^t  have  called  into  existence  a  great,  rich,  and 
enlighteneid  people,  which  mi^t  have  spread  our  aria,  our  laws,  and  our 
language  from  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  to  the  Mexican  sea,  we  shall 
again  leave  our  territories  deserts  as  we  found  them,  withoiA one  memorial 
to  prove  thai  a  civilised  man  ever  set  foot  on  their  shores. 
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The  great  field  of  Colonial  Policy  oflfers  few  matters  to  our  view  more 
important  at  all  times,  but  in  the  existing  posture  of  aflairs  more  peculiariy 
pressing  upon  our  attention,  than  the  situation  of  the  peq>le  of  colour. 
Those  unfortunate  persons  form  a  yery  numerous  clasis  c^  our  feUow- 
subjects ;  and  their  industry  and  general  good  conduct  render  them  still 
more  worthy  than  their  numbers  to  attract  our  notice.  They  are  hig^y 
important  in  respect  of  wealth;  and  they  suffer  und^r  privations  entailed 
upon  them  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  arising  from  the  crimes  and  toUieB 
of  others,  and  affixed  to  Iheir  colour  by  the  decrees  of  colonial  wisdom  and 
humanity.  Dr.  Lushington,  the  able,  enlightened,  and  honest  biead  of 
oppressed  men,  of  what  colour  soever,  has  lately  added  to  the  very  great 
obligations  he  had  before  conferred  upon  the  cause  of  justice  and  sound 
policy,  by  bringing  before  Parliament  and  the  country  this  interesting  aub- 
ject,  in  a  speech  replete  with  enhirged  vievro,  animated  by  a  spirit  olT  true 
philanthropy,  and  tempered  by  an  extraordinary  portion  of  moderation. 
The  same  question  which  Dr.  Lushington  so  ably  raised  in  0ie  Gommoos, 
was  afterwards  most  admirably  stated  in  the  Lords,  and  with  great  elfect, 
by  Lord  Harrowby,  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council.  That  enliglil- 
ened,  accomplished,  and  virtuous  nobleman,  has  always  approved  biraself 
tlie  firm  and  powerful  friend  of  the  oppressed  negro,  in  all  the  situations 
where  his  eminent  talents  have  been  exerted.  We  shsdl  proceed,  without 
further  preface,  to  state  the  case  which  so  lamentably  adds  one  to  the  ouin- 
berless  examples  heretofore  given  of  the  unfitness  of  West  Indian  legis- 
lators to  discharge  their  high  functions,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  which 
(5xists  for  the  prompt  and  efficacious  interference  of  the  mothtr-eounlry , 

*  Report  of  the  Africao  InstitulMm  for  1822.    Vol.  xlvi.  p.  218.    ionc.  1697. 
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ID  order  to  preserve  her  coloniarempire  from  all  the  worst  mischiefs  that 
can  result  from  power  abused  on  the  one  hand,  and  vengeance  long  defer- 
red and  signally  exacted  on  the  other. 

The  important  island  of  Jamaica  was  conquered  from  Spain  during  the 
brilliantpertod  of  the  Protectorate,  in  the  year  1655 .  Charles  the  Second,  soon 
after  his  restoration  in  1661,  granted  the  island  a  charter,  under  which  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  constituted.  By  that  document,  it  is  solemnly 
declared,  that  ''the  children  of  subjects  of  England,  to  be  bom  in  Jamaica, 
shall,  from  their  respective  births,  be  reputed  to  be,  and  shall  be,  free 
denizens  of  £o£dland,  holding  the  same  privileges,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  the  free-bom  subjects  of  England;" — a  superfluous  grant,  it  is  true, 
because,  long  before  the  Restoration,  at  the  accession  of  the  King's  grand- 
father^ to  the  English  Crown,  the  general  principle  had  been  solemnly  re- 
cognised by  the  Judges  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Paaf  wOi  (commonly  called 
Calvin^a  Ca»e)^  that  all  ptnons  born  within  the  King's  allegiance  are  natural- 
born  subjects  of  the  English  Crown.  Nevertheless,  to  remove  all  doubts, 
the  grant  is  thus  expressly  made  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  colour 
or  race,  and  by  the  self-same  instrument  which  constituted  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  a  lawful  body. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  against  these  rights  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles,  James  II.,  and  King  William ;  but,  as  if  the  good  Queen  Anne's 
time  were  fated  to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  America  as  well  as  Ireland, 
and  lo  all  subdivisions  of  persons,  mulattoes  as  well  as  Catholics,  the  era  of 
disqualiQcation«  either  for  opinions  which  they  should  not,  and  for  com- 
plexion which  they  could  not,  change,  in  1711  an  act  was  passed  (10  Ann. 
cap.  A.),  excluding  from  all  public  offices  all  persons  of  colour,  Indians,  and 
Jewa.  In  17S3  this  policy  was  further  followed  up  by  the  act  6  Geo.  2. 
disqualifying  all  persons  of  colour  not  in  the  fourth  degree  from  the  negro 
stock,  from  voting  at  elections.  Previous  to  this  period,  a  custom  had  been 
introduced  of  rejectitig  the  evidence  of  coloured  people  against  whites  in 
every  case ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  or  not  they  could  bear  witness 
against  one  another.  This  doubt  was  solved  in  17A8,  by  the  21  Geo.  2. 
cap.  7.  whieti  legalised  the  customary  exclusion  of  coloured  evidence  in  all 
cases  against  whites,  but  let  it  in  as  against  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  disabilities,  the  mixed  race  grew  rapidly 
io  numb^fs  and  in  wealth ;  for  it  was  found  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
io  i762>  that  property  of  between  200,000/.  and  300,000/.  in  value,  includ- 
ii^  four  estates,  had  devolved  to  them  by  devise  and  bequest  at  different 
limes.  Men's  affections,  not  to  mention  their  feelings  of  justice,  towards 
the  innocent  ofibpring  of  their  love,  lawful  or  illicit,  were  found  not  to  obey 
exactly  the  dictateg  of  West  Indian  policy ;  and  legislative  measures  were 
required  to  force  theni  into  courses  more  congenial  to  the  savage  spirit  which 
presided  over  those  councils.  The  Assembly,  accordingly,  which  derived 
its  own  exislenoe  and  authority  entirely  from  the  same  charter  that  gave  the 
mulattoes  all  the  rights  of  EngKsh  subjects,  "  to  all  intents' and  purposes, 
from  the  dates  of  their  respective  births,"  passed  a  law,  restraining  their 
|»ower  of  taking,  by  devisee  bequest,  to  the  value  of  2,000/.  currency,  and 
limiting  their  power  of  purchasing  landed  property  to  the  same  incon- 
sideraMe  sum. 

In  171i$  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  mulattoes  from  all  employ- 
ment 00  plantations,  by  a  general  act,  which,  being  transmitted  to  England, 
^  as  rcfu^  the  Royal  assent ;  and  thus  began  the  system  of  annual  biiis,  to 
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defraud  the  Crown  of  its  negative  voic^.  Each  bill  bound  the  planlers, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  fill  every  situation  in  their  employ  with  a  white 
person.  Those  bills  continued  up  to  the  last  year,  when  Ihe  governor 
refused  his  assent  to  the  deficiency  law,  because  it  contained  proviaions  of 
peculiar  hardship  respeoting  the  absentees. 

In  all  this  history  of  exclusion  and  disqualification,  it  is  cheering  to  meet 
with  one  exception.    After  the  Maroon  war  in  1796,  when  the  men  of 
colour  had  distinguished  themselves,  so  as  to  extort  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  Assembly,  and  td  command  the  hearty  gratitude  of  the 
whole  community,  a  bill  was  passed,  allowing  them  to  give  evidence  against 
white  persons, — in  oases  of  assault  upon  (he  witnesses  themselves!    It 
graciously  pleased  those  lords  of  the  woiid  to  decree  that  the  race  so  nearly 
allied  to  themselves  by  blood,  and  to  whose  gallantry  and  faithful  attach- 
ment they  owed  their  existence,  should  no  longer  be  kicked  and  beaten  like 
dogs,  without  redress ;  but  the  privilege  of  giving  evidence  was  strictly 
confined  to  the  case  of  the  person  himself  who  was  assaulted ;  and  no 
mulatto  could  call  another  as  his  witness,  if  tried  for  any  oflence.    These 
restrictions,  and  all  others  on  the  evidence  of  free  people  of  colour,  were 
done  away  in  1813 ;  s^nd  in  1816  they  were  permitted  to  navigate  their  own 
vessels  coastwise,  which,  ever  since  1712,  had  been  prohibited,  by  a  law 
requiring  vessels  of  a  certain  burden  to  be  manned  by  whites.     They  were 
now  also  allowed  to  drive  carts  and  hackney  coacnes,  a  right  formerly 
withheld  by  the  same  spirit  of  curious  and  niggardly  legislation.    The 
restrictions  upon  bequests  and  devises  were  also  repealed  in  1813. 

There  still  remain,  however,  the  most  grievous  of  all  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  coloured  race  liave  been  laid.  They  cannot  exercise  the 
elective  franchise ;  they  are  excluded  from  all  offices  and  places  of  tnist : 
and,  worse  than  all,  they  cannot  serve  in  any  case  upon  juries.  Let  us  (or 
a  moment  consider  the  effects  of  these  disqualifications. 

The  mulaltoes  are  subject  to  the  laws  made  by  the  House  of  Assemb/y. 
By  those  laws  they  are  regulated,  governed,  and  taxed.  But,  rich  and 
accomplished  and  intelligent  as  many  of  them  are,  they  can  neither  sit  in 
that  house,  nor  exercise  their  voice  in  saying  who  shall  sit  there;  nor  in  any 
way  lift  that  voice,  as  free  men  should  do,  in  any  other  than  the  notes  of 
suppliant  petition.  And  to  whom  is  the  unchecked  dominion  confided  over 
this  race  of  men,  who  must  have  no  voice,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
councils  that  are  tp  rule  their  destiny?  To  a  rival  colour;  to  a  hottik 
caste ;  to  the  men  who  have  created  all  these  disabilities,  in  onler  to  exdude 
them ;  to  those  who  prove,  by  the  very  act  of  engrossing  all  the  power 
over  the  degraded  race,  that  they  hate  and  fear  them,  and  feel  their  sub- 
jection as  necessary  for  their  own  security  and  ease.  Let  Christian  people 
make  the  case  their  own,  according  to  the  favourite  maxim  of  their 
religion — ^the  maxim  so  often  quoted,  and  so  seldom  followed.  How  woiiM 
the  people  of  England  like  to  be  ruled  and  taxed  by  a  parliament  all  Irish — 
still  more,  by  one  all  French  or  all  American?  Bat  that  bears  a  foint 
semblance  to  our  case.  Peace  and  fashion  may  reconcile  us  to  Frenchmen; 
our  interest,  the  fear  of  losing  Ireland,  and  having  En^and  crippled,  ma}* 
even  reconcile  us  to  Irishmen;  and  the  interests  of  trade  may  almost  vake 
us  friends  with  the  Americans.  But  between  the  people  of  colour,  and  tbdr 
representatives  and  rulers,  there  is  no  common  tie,  except  ihai  of  humanity, 
which  is  outraged  by  the  one  party,  and  only  remembered  in  the  other,  to 
show  that  it  exasperates  all  animosities,  and  that  cattle  wonid  be  betler 
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treated  than  human  beasts  of  burden.  The  hand  of  ProYidence  has  stamped 
on  the  oppressed  a  mark  that  cannot  be  effaced,  and  the  Ethiopian  must  be 
inrasbed  wbite  before  his  lot  in  being  subject  to  the  hostile  caste  can  become 
so  gentle  as  the  case  we  have  been  supposing,  of  the  English  nation  ruled 
by  an  American  parliament,  chosen  in  America,  and  not  in  England. 

The  eiclusion  from  all  places  renders  the  deprivation  of  the  elective 
franchise  still  more  severe.  The  mulatto  only  feels  the  ruling  powers, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  his  natural  enemy ;  he  only  sees  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  his  country,  when  he  looks  at  the  hostile  colour. 
Power  is  never  mitigated  by  kindred  feelings  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
exasperated  by  the  instinctive  sense  of  natural  diversity,  by  all  the  fac- 
titious prejudices  of  customs  and  laws,  and  by  all  the  feelings  of  fear  which 
tyranny  creates  at  once  for  its  own  augmentation,  and  its  own  punishment. 

But  look  to  the  worst  of  all  these  disabilities.  >  Whatever  mulatto  comes 
into  a  court  of  justice — ^a  court  by  outward  form  resembling  what  elsewhere 
are  courts  in  which  justice  presides^^ie  comes  among  judges  and  jurors 
who  areliis  natural  enemies  and  oppressors.'  He  is  injured  in  his  person, 
he  is  despoiled  of  his  property,  he  is  restrained  of  his  liberty, « by  a  while 
man ;  his  child  or  his  wife  is  taken  from  him  ;  his  feelings  are  outraged ; 
his  sense  of  honour — for  all  our  cruelty  has  not  rooted  all  sense  of  honour 
from  the  dingy  bosom — his  sense  of  honour  is  wounded— a  sense  the  more 
exquisite  that  it  has  survived  every  effort  of  his  oppressor  to  extinguish  it. 
In  mockery,  he  is  bid  to  bend  his  footsteps  towards  the  halls  of  justice,  and 
tauntingly  told  that  they  fling'open  wide  their  gales  to  men  of  every  com* 
plexion  and  every  race  He  hurries  thither  :  the  doors  are  blackened  with 
the  white  clouds — of  his  foes ;  the  ermine  decks  the  shoulders— of  his  foes ; 
the  jury-box  is  filled  with  twelve— K>f  his  toes, — selected  from  the  motley 
population  he  lives  in,  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  injustice  between  him 
and  his  adversary.  But  we  hear  it  said,  "  This  is  insidious— there  is  no 
such  porposejin  the  selection. "  Why,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  selection 
made  ?  Answer  us  this>  ye  who  charge  us  with  distorting  facts,  or  rather 
with  perverting  inferences.  Answer  and  tell  us,  tohp  the  jury  is  to  be 
purged  of  all  colour,  when  the  man  of  colour  is  tried  ? — ^freed  from  all 
community  of  feeling  and  opinion  with  him,  and  made  up  of  men  expressly 
and  avowedly  taken  because  they  have  a  common  colour  atid  origin  with  the 
mulalto's  antagonist  ?  Who  can  name  another  reason  for  choosiog  them 
all  whites,  except  that,  if  chosen  indiscriminately  of  the  two  hues,  there 
would  be  jurors  of  the  same  race  with  the  man  of  colour ;  who^as  the 
principle  is,  to  have  them  all  of  the  white  man's  blood  and  lineage  ?  Again, 
let  the  Christian  wrong-doer— for  whoso  consents  to  wrong,  doeth  wrong 
— ^resort  to  the  golden  rule  of  his  Master,  and  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  his  tawny  brother.  How  should  we,  ki  Old  England,  like  being  tried 
for  our  lives  by  a  French  or  an  American  jury,  sitting  under  the  superintend'>- 
ence  of  a  French  or  American  judge?  But  that  is  a  poor  approximation 
Co  the  case  in  hand.  Rather  let  us  ask,  how  would  you — ^Englishmen  and 
whites  as  you  are— *like  being  tried  by  a  jury  all  brown  mulattoes,  or  all 
black  negroes,  with  an  African  in  the  seat  of  the  presiding  judge  ?  How 
would  yoQ  like  being  told,  not  only  that  all  your  judges  were  not  to  be 
whites  like  yourself,  but  that  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  other  than  aliens  to 
jour  name,  and  complexion,  and  race  ?  You  have  already  answered  the 
€|uestton  ;  you  have,  wherever  you  had  the  power,  refused  to  be  tried  by 
judges,  any  one  of  whom  bore  the  marks  of  the  hostile  colour ;  and  yet  you 
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desire  the  mulatto  to  think  he  has  justice,  when  yon  try  him  by  judges, 
every  one  of  whom  is  taken  from  among  his  enemies  and  oppressors !  In 
England,  you  suffer  not  the  meanest  foreigner,  of  the  most  hostile  nation, 
or  the  most  barbarous,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  Englishmen  ;  he  must 
have  at  least  one  half  of  foreign  race  and  birth.  No  matter  from  wliat 
lineage  he  is  sprung,  be  it  ever  so  base ;  from  what  coast  he  has  come 
hither,  be  it  ever  so  hostile  ;  before  what  gods  he  bends,  be  they  ever 
so  savage ;  by  what  barbarities  his  caste  is  disfigured,  be  they  ever  so 
revolting — ^he  may  be  a  rude  idolater  from  New  Holland,  or  a  barbarons  ^ 
soldier  of  Mahomet,  or  a  vile  and  prostituted  adorer  of  Uie  Juggernaut ; 
«— he  cannot  be  tried  by  an  English  tribunal.  Rut  the  civilised  mulatto, 
begotten  by  an  English  father ;  born  in  the  bosom  of  an  English  settlement ; 
trained,  it  may  be,  in  the  refinements  of  English  society  ; — is  condemned, 
by  his  fellow  Christian,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  far  more  likely  to  do  him 
injustice,  than  the  English  could  by  possibility  be  to  wrong  any  infidel  on 
whose  superstitious  rites  the  sun  ever  rose ;  and  he  is  yet  further  condemned 
to  hear  this  fellow  Christian  boast,  that  he  has  done  his  unfortunate  and 
unoffending  brother  justice. 

It  may  now  be  fit,  as  principles  alone,  how  incontrovertible  soever,  are 
rarely  appealed  to  with  crfTect,  to  ask  what  intereai  we  have  in  perpetuating 
such  grievances  as  these? — ^what  safely  there  is  in  keeping  up  sudi  a  caose 
of  offence  in  all  people  of  colour  ?  And  this  question  may  best  be  solved  by 
enquiring  into  the  importance  of  the  coloured  order.  Their  numbers  in 
Jamaica  alone  are  said  to  exceed  30,000,  and  thtwe  of  the  free  blacks  10,000. 
They,  therefore,  greatly  exceed  the  whites  in  numerical  force ;  and  the 
mulattoes  form  one  half  of  the  militia — ^being,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  freely  intrusted  with  the  possession  of  arms.  But  how  much  more 
important  an  aspect  do  those  numbers—those  armed  numbers— wear,  when 
we  reflect  that  they  stand  between  a  handful  of  whites  and  the  sable  myriads 
of  African  slaves  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  daily  and  nightly,  in  town 
and  in  country,  in  the  house  and  in  the  field,  and  to  whose  divisions  and  want 
of  concert,  but,  mote  than  all,  want  of  arms  and  of  leaders,  that  handful 
owes  its  prolonged  existence  in  the  Charaibean  Seas.  Moreover,  by 
natural  and  political  causes,  the  numbers  of  the  whites  are  daily  decreasiog ; 
by  the  like  causes,  the  mulattoes  are  on  the  increase.  Then  let  the  wealth 
of  the  degraded  caste  be  taken  into  account.  Their  property  is  now  reck- 
oned at  upwards  of  three  millions.  One  gentleman  of  that  colour  has 
150,0G0i.  of  his  own ;  another,  a  white  planter,  left  as  much  to  his  coloured 
children  ;  a  third  left  200,000/.  in  the  same  way ;  and  a  fourth  gave  1200,000/. 
to  a  mulatto  friend  who  survived  him,  and  50,000/  to  a  black  woman. 
Among  the  petitioners  who  made  the  late  forcible  appeal  to  Parliament, 
through  Dr.  Lushington,  three  inhabitants  of  one  parish  were  possessed 
of  property  to  the  amount  of  120,000/.  This  is  a  body  of  men,  we  may 
rest  assured,  who  will  wax  great  in  wealth  as  well  as  strong  in  numbers ; 
and  it  becomes  us  to  think  betimes  whether  it  consists  best  with  our  interest, 
and  with  our  safety,  to  have  them  for  our  allies  or  our  enemies 

The  existence  of  the  grievance  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied ;  the  planters, 
therefore,  essay  to  mitigate  the  asperity  of  its  features ;  and,  foiling  in  this 
too»  they  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  true  remedy  is  by  sendiiig  the 
coloured  men  to  seek  redress  individually  at  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  ks- 
semblies,  from  which  they  are  by  law  excluded.  **Go,"8ay  they,  **and 
bring  in  pHvale  naturalisation  bills,  as  if  you  were  aliens.  The  fees  are  now 
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diffliDished,  and  by  paying  your  alionieys  heavy  costd,  you  may  gradually, 
and  one  by  one,  succeed  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  just  and  natural  rights/' 
To  this  the  answer  is^eagy,  and  it  is  decisive.  IC  (he  remedy  be  fit  to  men- 
tion, it  fflnst  be  eooMnensurate  with  (he  mischief.  Who,  then,  reconrniends 
bringing  in  eight  thousand  naturalisation  bills?  But  all — all  would  pass  as 
a  natter  of  course.  Is  it  so?  Then  what  better  reason  ean  you  give  for 
the  obvious  process  of  consolidating  all  the  eight  thousand  bills  into  one  ge- 
neral act?  The  honouraUe-minded  among  the  mulattoes  feel  an  honest 
repngnanee  to  qeek  this  kind  of  relief,  which  the  wealthy  only  ean  obtain ; 
while,  from  partaliing  in  it  at  ril,  the  poor  are  for  ever  excluded — the  poor, 
upon  whom  the  oppression  of  the  disabling  laws  presses  by  fat  the  most  se- 
veielf^ 

We  bava  said  much  on  this  painfully  interesting  question ;  yet  the  subject 
rsmains  unexhausted.   The  legislaliure  of  the  mother  country  has  been 
powerfiidly  appealed  to ;  the  whites  of  the  colonies  have  begun  to  feel  its 
pressure;  there  have,  within  the  last  two  years^  been  petitions  from  the 
whites  in  parishes  of  Jamaica^  bearing  to  their  Asscnibiy,  and  to  us  at 
home,  the  uftfobomed  testiimmy  of  most  unsuspected  witnesses  against  one 
of  the  worst  practical  evHs  which  the  destraction  of  the  grand  evil  of  all, 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  has  left  behind  it.    Threats  are  much  objected  to 
by  ibe  blandsL  ai«l  justly,  if  any  one  ever  launched  such  threats  at  them. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  threat  and  a  waming^^a^vain,  braggart 
menace,  and  a  fair,  open,  timely  notice.    The  duty  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature is  to  act  as  the  rights  of  its  colonial  sobjects  and  the  safety  of  the 
state  demand ;  and  to  discharge  its  own  functions  for  the  common  good,  if 
the  Gpionid  Assemblies  forget  or  abandon  Iheirs.  Incident  to  this  high  duty 
towards  the  Empire,  is  anoOier  towards  the  Assemblies,  the  neglect  whereof 
would  give  these  jealous  bodies  just  cause  ot  complaint.    It  is  Siting  to  give 
them  due  inlimation  of  what  mksi  be  done  in  England^  if  nothiDg  be  done  in 
the  West  Indies.  Then,  there  is  a  wide  difierencc  between  acting  upon  this 
solemp  warning  and  doing  the  just  things  wMch  will  render  all  proceed- 
ings here  uimecessary,  and  basely  yielding  to  the  menace  of  an  adversary, 
and  doing  wrong  to  escape  from  his  anger.     Let  not  the  Assemblies,  then, 
suy  longer  iM^glect  this  warning.    It  has  oftentimes  been  given,  no  doubt, 
and  by  a  power  most  slow  to  follow  it  up— but  followed  up  it  will  and  it 
must  be*  unless  right  and  justice  have  ceased  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of 
Eo^imd. 


NATURAL  DEATH  OF  SLAVERY.* 

These  are  many  subjects  which  must  bo  approached  with  caution,  on 
acooaot  of  th^  magnitude  of  the  interests  they  are  supposed  to  involve :  but 
there  are  many  also,  as  to  which  it  ultimately  turns  out  that  the  caution, 
so  saggeated,  has  only  increased  the  hazards  it  was  adopted  to  obviate,  and 
emhanaaaed  instead  of  facilitating  the  ^orts  it  was  expected  to  favour.  The 
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wise  and  philanthropic  persons  who  struggled  so  gloriously  for  the  abolition 
of  ti^e  Slave  Trade,  were  enemies  of  course  to  the  slate  of  slavery  generally, 
and  must  have  looked  forward  to  its  total  abolition,  as  the  natural  consum- 
mation of  their  system.  But,  aware  of  the  great  influence  of  die  West  India 
proprietors,  they  feared  that  their  whole  scheme  might  be  crushed  in  i(s 
outset,  if  they  had  ventured  in  the  beginning  to  propose  so  extensive  a  re- 
formation. They  confined  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  abolition  of  that 
detestable  traffic ;  and  trusted,  we  fear  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  to 
the  effect  of  that  measure  in  gradually  mitigating  and  at  last  eitinguish- 
ing  altogether,  the  miseries  of  servitude.  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
flow  completely  this  reliance  has  been  disappointed ;  and  instead  rf  finding 
that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  has  led  to  the  OMtigation  or  gradual  extinction 
of  slavery— the  best-informed  advocates  of  the  negroes  are  now  compelled 
to  look  to  the  mitigation  of  slavery  as  their  best  security  for  the  substantial 
repression  of  the  trade.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  19th  RepMi  of  the 
African  Institution.  ''As  in  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,*'  they  say,  **  we 
originally  sought  the  mitigation  of  slavery,  so  are  we  now  driven  to  connder 
whether  any  other  efficient  means  are  left  us,  than  that  of  reversing  our 
course  of  proceeding ;  and  whether  we  must  not  look  benceforwaid  to  the 
mitigation ^nd  extinction  of  Slavery,  as  our  only  security  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.'  We  cannot,  unfortunately,  campei  other  nations  to 
abandon  it ;  and  it  seems  too  probable  that  they  are  not  to  be  penoaded ; 
but  by  a  determined  encouragement  of  free  labour  we  may  make  it  liot 
worth  pursuing.''  The  error  of  the  early  abolitionists  upon  the  subject  is 
,  ,wcH  worth  pointing  out;  for  it  still  continues,  we  fear,  to  perplex  our  po- 
licy on  this  most  important  topic.  They  supposed  that  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  slaves,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  fresh  supplies  by  impor- 
tation, would  indace  the  planters  to  take  better  care  of  them.  Bat  tins  they 
would 'UOt  have  expected,  if  they  bad  duly  considered  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  high  prices  of  produce  and  of  slaves  (which  are  in  fact  synonyrooos) 
are,  in  troth,  the  very  foundations  of  slavery,  aad  enhance  all  its  evils,  by 
enabling  the  masters  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  whtlsl, 
on  the  contrary,  its  approaching  extinction  is  always  announced  by  a  gra- 
dually diminishing  value,  both  of  slaves  and  of  produce,  until  It  almost  im- 
perceptibly glides  into  freedom.  Men  will  idways  maintain  themselves 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  maintained  by  another ;  and  will  always  do 
more  work  for  their  own  maintenance  and  emolument  than  for  the  tosre 
profit  of  a  master.  Wherever  labourers  can  be  had  in  abundance,  tberelwe, 
and  the  produce  of  labour  is  consequently  at  its  lowest  price,  it  is  impossible 
that  slaves  can  be  profitably  maintained;  and  it  is  only  an  unnatorally 
high,  or  monopoly  price,  both  of  labour  and  its  products,  that  can  suppofrt 
that  most  unnatural  and  detestable  institution. 

We  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  a  forgetfulneas  of  these  plain  principles, 
the  course  whichhas  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Huskisson.  who  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  thrown  the  broad  shield  of  his  influence  over  a  system  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  general  principles,  not  only  in  the  last  debate 
upon  the  question  of  the  East  India  trade,  but  also  in  a  former  debate  on 
that  subject,  when  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  '*  knew  opinions  were 
entertained  out  of  that  House,  but  he  was  happy  to  say  not  in  ii,  that  low 
prices  of  produce  were  productive  of  benefit  to  the  slaves."  Now,  if  the 
competition  of  free  labour  has  been  the  means  of  changing  slavery  into  ^ — 
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dom,  io  all  oounCries  where  thai  happy  change  has  been  made,  and  if  it  can 
only  have  had  (hat  effect  by  reduciog  the  price  of  the  article  produced^  la 
the  great  ultimate  benefit  both  of  the  labourer  and  his  employer,  we  caDnot 
but  think  that  this  statement  gives  a  very  unsatisbctory  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  legislature.  If  true,  however,  it 
may  serve  to  abate'  our  surprise  at  the  late  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Uie 
Brilisii,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company,  which  company  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  names  of  several  members  of  the  administration,  and  in  which 
we  find  it  stated,  that  "  the  directors  had  every  disposition  to  extend  this 
branch  of  culture  to  the  fFesi  Indialahnda;  favourable  arrangements  were 
anticipated,  both  from  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  a 
lai^e  tract  of  country  would  have  been  obtained  in  the  mountainous  di£« 
tricts ;  but  after  very  minute  enquiry,  the  price  of  labour  was  found  to  op- 
pose an  insunnountable  obstacle  to  any  attempt  in  that  quarter."  This,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  a  wonderful  discovery,  to  have  been  made  by  such, 
very  minute  enquiries,  under  the  direction  of  the  first  ministers  of  state !. 
It  is  well  that  they  did  not  also  discover  that  the  means  (viz.  bounties  and 
prohibitions  of  all  rival  commodities),  which  render  the  culture  of  sugar 
profitable,  mighttdo  just  the  same  for  the  culture  of  silk,  notwithstanding 
the  * '  high  price  of  labour. " 

Some  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  we  observe, 
are  patronising  a  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  free  blacks,  and  contem- 
plating the  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of  money  to  relieve  their  country 
in  this  way  from  the  farther  extension,  and  also  to  effect  the  ullimatx)  ex- 
tinction, of  the  acknowledged  and  the  enormous  evils  of  slavery  :  and  yet  a 
fuller  examination,  we  conceive,  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  that  the 
increase  of  the  slave  population,  which  they  seem  so  much  to  dread,  and  * 
the  competition  of  the  free  labour  of  those  very  black  men  tliey  are  now 
sending  away,  is  the  natural  and  the  certain  means  of  extinguishing  slavery, 
while  their  proceedings  must  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  its  bonds. 

Even  the  little  we  have  now  said  should  be  enough,  we  think,  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  further  investigation :  and  why.  is  this  not  to  take  place? 
Because,  forsooth,  the  great  interest  the  -colonists  have  in  the  question, 
makes  it  impossiblcito  discuss  it  without  irritation.  The  corn  growers,  the 
ship  owners^  and  the  silk  manufacturers,  all  of  them  considered  that  tlieir 
interests  were  involved  in  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  their  different  trades ; 
and  jet  this  did  not  prevent  the  investigation  oi  the  subject,  or  an  attempt  ta 
remove  those  monopolies.  The  only  diflereace  is,  that,  in  this  case,  hu- 
manity calls  for  a  change,  as  loudly  as  sound  policy;  and  therefore,  it  seems,, 
it  must  not  be  attempted,  tx^ause  there  will  be  irritation  if  llic  subject  be 
thoroughly  discussed  I  If  human  suffering  were  not  involved  in  the  ques- 
tioo,  the  case  would  be  investigated  sooner,  and  the  system  of  slavery  would 
sooner  be  abolished.  This  does  seem  to  us  very  strange  doctrine.  In  the- 
heginning  of  the  discussion,  many  of  the  friends  of  luimanity  rejected  all 
considerations  of  policy;  and,  now  it  seems  as  if  they  must  turn  round  and. 
n^ject  all  considerations  of  humanity,  if  they  wish  to  hasten  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object.  Whether  this  circumstance  oui^i  to  occasion  delay 
or  not,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  it  does  so;  and,  that  we  may  now  avoid 
this  dreadful  irritation,,  we  shall  take  care  to  speak  of  slaves  only  as  we 
would  do  of  any  other  property.  The  question  of  free  trade,  as  respects 
West  Indian  property,  plainly  needs  not  involve  any  irritation,  unlos^  the 
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West  Indians  Chem^Ives  introduee  it;  and  it  would  sorely  be  Garrying  ecnr- 
cession  a  little  too  far,  were  we  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of  this  odious 
system,  and  shrink  from  all  investigaUon,  merely  because  the  parties  in- 
terested might  introduce  into  the  discussion  topics  by  which  mey  would 
themselves  be  irritated. 

In  slavery,  man  is  held  and  considered  as  property;  and  this  necessarily 
supposes  that  value  iff  attached  to  the  possesilon.  Like  all  other  property, 
however,  its  value  fluctuates  accordfaig  to  circumstances.  Scarcity  advances 
the  price,  and  abundance  reduces  it.  Commodities  may  be  so  abundant, 
compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  as  to  have  no  exchangeable  value. 
This  is  actually  the  case  with  men  in  Ireland,  where,  by  their  abundance, 
they  have  not  only  lost  their  value,  but  are  become  so  buirdeosome  to  ttie 
state,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  send  them  away,  at  the  expense  of  mil- 
lions. But  where  man  has  no  saleable  value,  it  is  plain  that  slavery  cannot* 
exist  with  profit.  On  the  contrary,  where  men  are  scarce,  and  good  land 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  or  where  the  price  of  produce  is  hi^,  a  man  by  his 
labour  can  raise  much  moire  than  will  maintain  him.  In  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  if  men  are  their  own  masters,  they  will  eRher  cultivate 
their  own  land,  or  they  will  demand  high  wages  for  their  labour;  and  if  a* 
man  is  the  property  of  another,  his  value  will  be  high.  But,  by  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  if  men  are  placed  in  favourable,  or  even  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, their  numbers  will  increase ;  and,  of  course,  their  value  will  di- 
minish, unlit  they  are  tporlh  nothing,  to  hold  in  slavery ;  and  this  is  the 
natural  and  certain  extinction  of  that  state,  by  a  course  of  events  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  its  extinction  should 
be  effected  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground 
of  opposition:  for  surely  it  can  never  be  supposed,  that  because  we  have 
permitted  a  particular  investment  of  property,  we  are  bound  to  make  it  a 
profitable  speoolalion,  in  all  time  coming,  by  taxes  laid  upon  ourselves  for 
its  support. 

It  may  at  first  appear  strange  that  the  entire  extinction  of  the  value  of  any 
property  can  be  advantageous  to  the  holder  of  that  property ;  but  this  will  bc^ 
easily  understood,  when  it  is  considered  that  slaves  are  almost  universally 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (scarcely  ever  in  manufactories, 
where  they  would  have  to  contend  with  free  labour),  the  soil  and  the  slaves 
beloQging  to  the  same  person.  Now,  both  the  land  and  the  labour  are  ne- 
cessary to  giye  the  produce ;  and  the  price  of  (he  commodity  raised  com- 
prises, of  course,  the  value  of  both :  whilst  that  price  is  unaltered,  the  price 
of  land  and  labour,  when  taken  together,  must  also  remain  the  same;  but 
though  the  nniied  value  of  the  two  constitmeDt  parts  remain  unaltered, 
there  may  be  great  relative  changes  in  each  of  them .  As  men  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase,  their  value  and  the  value  bf  their  labour  diminishes; 
but  whatever  value  labour  or  slaves  may  lose  by  this  abundance,  jusi  90 
much  will  the  land  gain  by  its  scarcity ;  for  land  is  only  scarce  because  people 
are  abundant — or  people  (if  employed  in  agriculture]  are  only  scarce  when 
land  is  abundant. 

The  master,  therefore,  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  tilie  entire  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  provided  the  power  and  will  to  labour  remained  unaltered 
by  the  change  :  but  a  free  man  will  do  more  work  for  his  own  advantage, 
than  a  slave  will  do  by  coercion.  This  increased  labour  will  no  doubt  be, 
in  the  first  place,  wholly  for  the  advantage  of  the  enfranchised  man ;  but  if 
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we  suppose  fhit  be  perform  d^iMe  the  qoantUy  of 'labour,  it  is  plain  tbat 
this  wiU  hif6  JHSt  the  same  effect  as  4f  the  nunAer  of  labourers  were  dou- 
bled, whjeb,  agiiD,  oecessaiily  imfrtiesa  competition  for  employment,  and  a 
eonseqoeDt  fsn^icltofi  ofwagnj  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
Yalue  and  the  profits  of  land*  The  landholders  would  therefore  ultimately 
rasp  a  fai^a  proportion  of  theadyantage  dedved  from  the  increased  quantity 
of  laboor  performed  by  (he  free  man.  The  fact  accordingly  is  proved  to  be 
conformable  to  this  anticipation  :  for  we  have  nerer  heard  it  surmised  that 
a  gndiial  change  from  slavery  to  freedoA  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  any 
country,  or  to  any  individual ;  and  it  is  impossible  (hat  it  should  be  so,  if  that 
ehuge  follows  in  the  nMural  course  of  things. 

We  have  neit  to  consider  what  would  have  promoted,  or  what  has  re- 
tarded this  change,— and  why  this  natural  course  of  things  has  made  so  little 
progress  in  the  British  colonies,  or  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  certain,  that  the  increase  of  the  slave  population  has 
been  in  foil  operation,  and  would  have  made  men  cheap,  and  land  dear, 
loDg  before  thia  time,  if  this  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  boundless  extent 
of  new  and  fertile  land.  Thus,  when  the  sofls  of  Viiiginia  had  become  ex- 
brasted  by  slave  cultivation  .(for  when  men  do  the  woA  of  cattle,  and  use 
little  animal  food,  fertility  is  not  kept  up  by  green  crops,  and  the  soils  in- 
▼ariabty  deteriorate],  then  the  Yirginians  became  breeders  of  slavesy^aa/i?, 
and  the  new  and  fertile  soils  in  the  South  Western  States  found  them  an 
extensive  market.  In  our  West  India  Islands,  again,  land  capable  of  cul- 
tivation is  in  limfled  extent,  and  if  the  slaves  in  them  had  increased  as  in 
the  Uniled  Stales,  and  the  intercolonial  slave  trade  had  always  been  illegal, 
or  had  been  efllsetually  prevented,  the  operation  of  natural  causes  must  long 
since  have  converted  the  slaves,  in  most  of  the  islands.  Into  freemen.  What 
tiietK>undle8S  extent  of  fertile  land  has  done  to  maintain  slavery  in  the  United 
Stales,  boonljes  and  prohibitory  protections  have  done  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies; for  it  is  just  the  same  thing,  whether  a  bad  system  is  supported  by 
the  abundant  production  of  a  fertile  soil,  or  by  raising  the  price  of  the 
smaller  produce  by  bounties  and  protections. 

So  br  we  have  endeavoured  to  consider  slaves  as  like  any  other  property. 

Butthe  West  Indians  themselves  now  object  to  this  view.    They  say,  liberal 

prices  only  can  enable  the  planters  to  treat  their  slaves  well ;  while  we,  on 

the  contrary,  aver,  that  bounties  and  protections  have  paid  for  the  waste 

and  damage,  occasioned  not  only  by  the  absence  of  the  owners,  but  by  the 

cruellies  and  mismanagement  inseparable  from  a  delegated  authority.  The 

decrease  in  the  number  of  Slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  six 

years  from  1818  to  i82A,  has  been  shown  in  the  AnU-SUwery  Reporter, 

No.  26,  to  be  28,000;  whilst  an  increase,  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  the 

l/nited  Stales,  of  Hayti,  or  of  our  own  Bahama  Istandls  (being  about  %%  per 

eeat.  per  annum],  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  added  112,000  to  the 

dare  population  of  our  Colonies,  making  .a  difference  of  1A0,000  in  the 

short  period  of  six  years.    If  the  value  of  this  deficient  number  is  taken  at 

A6I.  a  head,  which  is  about  the  average  obtained  at  sales  in  execution  for 

debt,  it  will  amotmt  to  6,AAO,000/.    Now,  the  sum  paid  to  the  West  In-- 

dian,  by  raising  the  price  of  their  sugar  by  bounties  during  those  six  years, 

is  estimated  at  7,200,000/.  ;^  and  hence  it  appears  that  nearly  the  whole 

•  TWb  boooty  oa  die  ejcport  of  reaoed  tugsr  mm  Mtimatod  to  raiie  the  price  of  all  tugar  io  Ihe 
flrilHli  nsfket  abonl  fir.  per  cwt— but  Ibis  hat  ktely  beea  redooed  to  about,  one  half  thi»  mim. 
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sum  paid  in  bounties,  ete.  has  been  thrown  away,  in  the  dedtruetion  of  ahve* 
life  through  ne^ect  or  ill  treatment.  The  planters  complain  of  an  unpro- 
filable  business,  even  with  all  the  advantage  of  bounties  and  protections! 
Could  they,  then,  if  these  had  been  withdrawn,  have  continued  the  systom 
of  absence  and  all  its  allendant  evils?  If  not«  the  question  whether  the 
slaves  would  be  injured  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
and  of  course  the  profits  of  their  masters,  is  completely  set  at  rest.  When 
the  profits  of  the  business  will  no  longer  afford  the  present  allowance  for 
cruelty  and  mismanagement,  the  cruelty  and  mismanagement  will  be^  dis- 
continued— and  not  till  then! 

In  America,  also,  it  is  a  fact  generally  admitted,^  that  the  treatment  of 
slaves  is  most  mild  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  where  the  profits  of 
slave  cultivation  are  less ;  and  more  severe  in  the  south,  where  its  profits 
are  greater.  The  decretue  of  slaves  where  their  value  is  86/. ,  as  in  Derae- 
rara,  the  most  fertile  and  profitable  of  our  colonies — and  their  rapid  tti- 
crease  in  the  Bahamas,  the  least  productive,  and  where  their  value  is  only 
21/.,  is  a  further  confirmation  on  this  point. 

In  whatever  degree,  then,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  may  have  in- 
creased the  happiness,  or  improved  the  condition,  of  mankind  in  geoeraK 
in  this  particular,  we  fear,  that  there  has  been  no  progress.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  retrograded ;  and  our  slaves  are  faring  worse  than  they  did  many 
centuries Bgo;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  same  means  which  now  main- 
tain slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  would  also  have  maintained  it  in  tiiis 
country ;  and  that*  if  the  produce  of  our  soil  had  been  obtained  by  the  hoe 
in  the  hand  of  the  slave,  it  might  have  been  so  still,  if  werhad  taken  thesame 
means  to  .exclude  the  competition  of  the  labour  of/reemettf  of  eattley  «imI 
of  the  plough,  in  this  country,  as  we  are  doing  to  exclude  their  competition 
in  our  western  colonies. 

Though  these  causes,  to  which  our  ancestors  allowed  tlieir  natural  ope- 
ration, produced  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  this  country,  and  would  ia 
lime  produce  the  same  effect  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  and  in  the  course* 
of  their  operation  would  gradually  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
slaves ;  yet  as  they  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  there  would 
continue  to  be  instances  of  individual  cruelly,  so  long  as  man  was  suffered 
.  (whether  with  profit  or  not)  to  hold  uncontrolled  power  over  his  fellow 
man.     We  are  not,  therefore,  contending  that  this  natural  course  of  things 
should  be  alone  relied  upon;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  anxious  that  every 
means  should  be  taken  which  can  hasten  that  happy  event,  consistently  with 
the  interest  of  Uie  slave  himself.     We  admit,  also,  that  if,  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
these,  we  go  so  far  beyond  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  to  interfere  wilb 
the  holding  as  property  that  which  the  nation  has  sanctioned  as  such,  then 
the  question  of  compenBaiion  arises,  and  must  be  fairly   met.     Bal 
while  we  admit  the  necessity  of  other  measures  for  ameliorating  and  tor 
facilitating  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  we  must  contend  that  free 
scope  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  given  to  the  operation  of  those  causes^ 
which  have  been  at  least  one  means  of  its  extinction  in  all  the  countries  ot 
the  world;  and  that  every  attempt  to  effect  that  object,  whilst  we  leave  ils 
main  supports  in  full  operation,  is*  in  the  highest  degree  absurd*  and  musl 

The  protecting  duty  paid  on  East  India  eugar,  oyer  and  abofe  what  is  paid  on  that  from  ike  W 
.  Indies,  ■till  remains  at  10«.  per  cwt. 
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be  ioeflectual.  It  is  like  professing  a  desire  to  lessen  crime,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  a  bounty  on  stolen  goods,  and  encouraging  theft  by  a 
hi^  pfotecliog  duty  on  all  goods  honestly  obl^ned/ 

*  Jb  addilioa  to  the  artidcs  I  hvrt  selected  oa  Wert  India  SlaTery,  the  reader  will  fiod  others 
well  worth  penml  in  VoL  i  p.  216.  Vol.  iv.  p.  476.  Vul.  t .  p.  m  Vol.  rl.  p.  326.  Vol  viii. 
pp.  58.  S6a  Vol.  is.  pp.  804  466.  Vol.  x.  p.  199.  Vol.  xi.  p.  i46.  Vol.  siL  p.  S56.  Vol.  ziii. 
p.  SaL  VoL  xh.  p.  96.  Vol.  six.  p.  139.  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  431.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  106.  Vol.  xxv. 
p.  315.  Vol.  xxiTi,  p.  34  Vol.  xxzfiu.  p.  168.  Vol.  zxxix.  pp.  US.  168.  Vol.  xlii.  p.  479. 
Vol.  xljii  p.  406.    Vol.  xlf .  p.  174. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY— LAWS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  STUDY 

OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY* 


Mah,  after  all,  has  but  a  Soul  and  a  Body ; — and  we  can  only  make  him 
happy  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  one  or  the  otlier.  These  wants, 
and  the  enjoyments  which  result  from  supplying  them,  differ,  no  doubt, 
both  ia  degree  and  in  dignity,  according  as  they  refer  to  the  spiritual  or 
animal  part  of  our  complex  nature — though,  in  its  happiest  state,  both  are 
capable  of  being  very  harmoniously  blended.  Those  that  belong  to  the  mind 
are  the  higliest  certainly,  and  the  best — but  their  importance  is  not  so  early 
or  so  universally  felt : — the  pursuit  of  them  forms  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
occupation  of  rude  nations;  and,  even  in  the  most  civilized,  they  are  but 
little  valued  01^  understood  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  class,  besides  the  hopes  of  Religion  and  the  testimony  of  approving 
conscience,  which  may  subsist  io  minds  not  very  highly  cultivated,  belong 
the  gratifications  arising  from  the  exercise  of  Intellect,  Imagination,  and 
Taste,  together  with  the  enjoyments  tliat  spring  from  the  benevolent  Affec- 
tions, and  those  higher  sympathies  of  our  nature,  which  give  rise  to  the  love 
ofCoualry  or  of  Fame,  and  all  those' exalting  tendencies  which  Lord  Bacon 
has  emphatically  termed  Heroic  desires. 

The  lower  wants  and  gratifications,  again,  to  which  the  toils  and  wishes 
of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  nearly  confined,  have  for  their  object  little 
more  than  what  may  be  comprised  under  the  familiar  but  comprehensive 
name  of  the  Necessaries,  the  Comforts,  and  the  Luxuries  of  their  daily 
existence — *'  meat,  clothes,  and  fire;"  in  their  simplest,  or  their  most  ex- 
quisite forms — and  the  leisure  and  security  and  importance  that  belong  to  the 
possession  of  Property. 

Political  Economy,  in  the  exercise  of  its  primary  and  direct  functions, 
aims  only  at  the  multiplication  of  these  last  and  lower  gratifications.  It 
is  the  science  of  Wealth,  Trade,  and  Population: — and  its  end  and 
object  is,  to  show  how  Industry  may  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage 
—or  bow,  with  the  least  labour  and  the  least  waste  of  materials,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  may  be  created  for  the  use 
of  man. 

If  there  be  any  certainty  in  such  a  science  as  this,  and  if  it  can  really 
reveal  and  establish  to  its  disciples  any  truths  that  are  not  already  known  to 
all  thinking  men,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  in  practical  value  and  importance 
it  must  far  transcend  any  thing  to  which  the  name  of  science  has  hitherto 

*  M*Co11o«h*«  Dscoane  00  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Impoitance  of  Political  Eeonomy.—Voi. 
tUu.  p»ge  1.    NoTcmberi  1626. 
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been  given  among  men.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful,  however,  we  thiok,  that 
it  answers  both  these  conditions :  and  even  this  gives  but  an  imperfect  \dea 
(rf  its  actual  worth  and  importance.  Though  direct^  conversant  only 
about  wealth  and  industry — though  having  for  its  immediate  object  bat  the 
bodily  comforts  and  worldly  enjoyments  of  men,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  best  nurse  of  all  elegance  and  refinement,  the  surest  guarantee 
for  jaslice,  order,  and  freedom,  and  the  only  safe  basis  for  every  species  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

Till  men,  by  the  accumulation  of  property,  have  earned  for  themselves 
flome  remission  from  daily  toil,  and  obtained  some  degree  of  leisure,  com- 
fort, and  security,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  neither  cultivate  their  un- 
derstandings, assert  their  rights,  or  be  kind  to  their  neighbours.  They  are 
mere  brutish  drudges — supplying  their  animal  wantA  by  the  exertion  of 
animal  strength — and  thinking  of  nothing  more  exalted.  But,  as  certainly 
as  they  are  raised  above  this  wretched  condition,  and  released  from  this 
servile  toil,  so  certainly  will  the  germs  of  intelligence  and  moral  sensibility 
be  developed,  and  all  the  fountains  be  unlocked,  from  which  genius  and 
affection  are  to  derive  the  appropriate  enjoyments  of  a  rational  nature. 
Whatever  tends,  therefore,  to  diffuse  those  more  homely  comforts  through 
the  body  of  society,  tends  also  most  effectually  to  promote  its  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement;  and  the  science  which  can  teach  us  how  to  make 
industry  more  productive,  and  with  diminished  labour  to  provide  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  common  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  is  in  truth  the 
science  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  its  higher,  and  more  reGned  en- 
joyments. 

All  these  great  results,  indeed,  follow  necessarily  from  the  simple  and 
certain  fact,  that  whatever  renders  labour  more  productive  must  both  render 
its  products  more  attainable,  and  give  greater  leisure  to  those  who  produce 
them.     It  is  this  leisure^ — this  precious,  though  apparently  burdensome 
leisure,  that  works  all  the  miracle.    Man,  in  truth,  cannot  be  idle:  aad 
though  he  may  sometimes  complain  of  the  bitterness  of  the  bread  which  he 
eats  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  would  unquestionably  find  it  ten  times 
more  bitter  if  it  could  be  eaten  in  absolute  idleness,  and  without  any  con- 
siderable exertion  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind.    Those,  therefore,  who 
are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  working  for  mere  subsistence,  will 
generally  be  willing  to  work  for  comforts  and  luxuries — and  those  who,  by 
their  labour,  have  accumulated  more  than  they  can  consume,  will  alnays 
be  willing  to  exchange  it  for  delights ;  while  the  increased  leisure  and  comfort 
of  the  whole  community  will  unavoidably  lead  them  to  cultivate  their  social 
affections,  and  to  divert  their  ennui  by  intellectual  exercises  and  contentions. 
The  finer  works,  too,  for  which  a  demand  has  thus  been  created,  require 
more  skill  and  ingenuity  than  the  ruder  labours  of  agriculture  or  the  chase: 
and  invention  is  stimulated,  and  talent  called  into  action,  in  all  ranks  of  the 
society.     While  enjoyments  are  multiplied  and  refined,  therefore,  intellect 
is  developed — and  brings  with  it  far  higher  and  more  precious  enjoyroenU 
than  those  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  first  called  into  action. 

It  was  probably  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  draioinft 
coal-pits,  or  turning  machinery  without  horses,  that  set  Watt  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  Steam-engine  :  and  yet,  who  ttiat  considers  the  mam 
beautiful  contrivances  and  masterly  inventions  that  are  combined  in  thi> 
great  triumph  over  the  inertness  of  water,  will  say  that  the  cheapness  of 
coals,  or  of  cotton  twist,  is  all  that  mankind  has  gained  by  the  discover)  ^ 
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The  delight  with  which  it  is  contemplated  by  all  speculative  minds,  and  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  to  the  reasoning  and  inventive  faculties  of  so  many 
thousands  of  hutnan  beings,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  are,  in  our  estima- 
tion, bcneGls  of  a  far  higher  order — to  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual  grati- 
ficatioD,  improvement,  and  pride  which  the  illustrious  discoverer  must 
himself  have  experienced  in  the  progress  and  consummation  of  his  labours. 
This  last,  however,  is  an  element  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded.     We  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  inadequate  reward  which  genius 
receives  from  the  sordid  opulence  which  so  often  assumes  the  character  of 
its  patron  or  protector ;  and  to  feel  indignant  that  a  great  artist  should,  for 
a  paltry  price,  or  more  paltry  salary,  devote  his  immortal  talents  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  some  thankless  and  tasteless  employer.    Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous,  on  the  whole,  than  this  impression.     The  true 
tetoofdodhe  artist  is  the  delight,  the  triumph,  the  improvement,  he  himself 
derives  from  those  exertions,  to  which  he  was  probably  at  first  stimulated 
by  the  paltry  price  or  salary  he  receives, — and  the  never-ending  delight 
and  improvement  which  the  contemplation  of  his  works  will  produce  to  the 
latest  posterity.    H»  may  sell  his  picture,  indeed,  or  his  statue,^^^^nd  part 
with  (he  possession  of  the  material  form  in  which  some  of  the  lofty  and 
beautiful  conceptions  of  his  genius  have  been  shadowed  out  and  embodied. 
But  the  genius  itself  he  cannot  sell — the  lofty  emotions,  the  fine  perceptions, 
the  delicate  sensibilities,  the  grand  originals,  in  short,  of  which  the  best  of 
his  works  are  but  faint  and  Imperfect  copies,  he  can  neither  alienate  nor 
transfer.    These  remain  with  him  for  ever— ^and  minister  to  him  a  delight 
neceesarily  superior  to  that  which  is  shared  by  the  least  unworthy  of  his 
admirers  in  all  succeeding  generations, — and  in  comparison  with  which, 
the  price  which  he  has  received  for  his  labours  is  as  truly  contemptible  as 
the  feeble  gratification  of  its  first  vain  and  incapable  acquirer. 

These  are  extreme  cases-— but  the  truth  which  they  illustrate  is  exempli- 
fied in  every  rank  of  society.    As  soon  as  the  productive  powers  of  industry 
have  been  so  improved  as  to  afibrd  some  accumulation  of  its  products 
beyond  what  are  required  for  daily  subsistence,  two  effects  will  immediately 
follow  : — First,  that  some  men  will  be  released  from  the  neccessity  of  work- 
ing, and  left  to  employ  their  leisure  in  intellectual  or  social  enjoyments ;  and, 
second,  that  a  part  of  those  who  continue  to  work  will  be  called  upon  for 
work  requiring  more  ingenuity  than  the  supply  of  mere  subsistence ;  and 
induced,  in  this  way,  both  to  exert  their  faculties,  and  to  raise  their  estimate 
of  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  existence.     This  double  efiect  of 
the  increased  productiveness  of  labour  on  the  lowest  and  most  numerous 
class  is  plainly  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  general  improvement  of 
society.     The  persons  of  whom  we  now  speak  are  still  condemned,  no 
doubt,  to  labour,  and  have  comparatively  but  few  hours  of  leisure  or  sppii^ 
taneons  employment.     But  they  no  longer  labour  for  a  mere  wretched 
subsistence— and  above  all,  they  no  longer   labour  as  mere  drudging 
animals,  but  exercise  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  make  daily 
advances  in  intellectual  force  and  activity.     In  all  countries  where  circum- 
stances arc  favourable,  or  political  economy  well  understood,  an  intelligent 
artisan  enjoys  a  mtiUiplicity  of  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  utterly 
unattainable  in  a  rude  state  of  society— at  the  same  time  that  he  is  every 
day  called  upon  tor  efforts  of  skill  and  ingenuity  which,  though  undertaken 
in  the  first  insUncc  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  wages  he  receives,  have  in 
reality,  and  in  the  long  run,  a  far  higher  reward,— in  the  gradual  culliva- 
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lion  and  improvement  of  all  his  intellectua)  faculties,  the  enlargement  of  his 
views,  the  development  of  his  moral  sensibilities,  and  the  infinite  multn 
plication  of  his  best  capacities  of  enjoyment.  It  is  by  ihit  process  uo* 
questionably  that  the  body  of  any  society  ever  becomes  iDlelligenl,  moral, 
or  reOned;  and  refleiion  and  observation  concur  to  show,  tlial  their 
progress  in  these  attainments  is  uniformly  proportiooaJ  to  the  increase  of 
their  wealth  and  industry  ;  and  that  there  is  in  fact  no  other  traioing  by 
which  they  can  be  exalted  into  intellectual  beings,  but  thAt  which  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  their  pursuit  of  those  vulgar  comforts  and  yenal  luxuries 
which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  terminate  in  selfishness  and  seosuality. 
The  sun  of  Science  may  shine  on  them  from  above,  and  industrious  teachers 
may  even  scatter  the  seeds  of  instruction  among  them  below,  but  if  the  soil 
has  not  been  stirred  and  manured  by  the  previous  cultivation  of  humbler 
crops,  there  will  be  no  return  either  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit ;  and  the  regioa 
yfi\\  continue  for  ever  bare  of  any  stately  or  noble  g^wth. 

Even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  European  civilization,  there  is  no 
country  where  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  higher  attainments  and  enjoy* 
ments  of  our  nature  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  deficiency^  of  this  preparatory 
training,  rather  Ihan  in  the  want  of  the  means  of  instruction — nooe,  in 
which  the  imperfect  developeient  of  the  productiwe  powers  of  industry,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  leisure,  in  tlie  great  body  c^  the 
people,  is  not  the  main  cause  of  their  want  of  intelligence,  taste,  or  morality — 
none,  in  which  economical  improvements  would  not  still  make  a  prodigioiK 
addition,  not  merely  to  the  riches,  power,  and  splendour  of  the  nation  at 
large,  but  render  the  whole  body  of  the  people  individually  far  more  enliglit- 
ened,  considerate,  and  judicious— «nd,  by  necessary  consequence,  more 
orderly,  candid,  and  humane.  And  little  as  we  are  disposed  to  underrate* 
the  evils  of  tyranny,  we  verily  believe,  that — if  we  look  rather  to  the  hap- 
piness that  is  intercepted,  than  the  positive  aufierings  inflicted — a  greater 
proportion  of  the  actual  misery  of  the  world  is  \9  beascribed  to  the  igDoranl 
improvidence  of  governments  as  to  the  exoifement  and  direction  of  nalional 
industry,  than  to  their  jealousy  of  freedom,  their  cupidity,  their  sidtishnese, 
or  their  ambition. 

If  there  beany  portion  of  truth,  however,  in  all  this,  we  cannot  eastU 
estimate  too  highly  the  science  which  promises  to  deliver  us  from  tbast* 
evils,  and,  by  increasing  the  comforts  and  leisure  of  the  whole  people,  to 
lift  them  by  safe  degrees  from  wordly  to  intellectual  enjoyments.  And  yet 
we  hear  it  somelimes  assertQd,  and  even  by  persons  who  do  not  dispute  Ui«» 
general  truth  of  what  we  have  now  been  saying — that  there  is  truly  oo 
science  and  no  secret  in  the  matter — that  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy  are  really  nothing  else  than  some  very  plain  maxims  uf 
common  sense,  in  which  all  rational  men  must  concur,  without  reaDSooinc 
or  teaching — and  that  the  practical  result  of  its  boasted  demonstrations  corned 
to  no  more  than  this — that  tradesmen  and  traders  should  be  left  to  follow 
their  own  interests  in  their  own  way  I  Plausible  as  this  may  perhaps 
appear  to  those  who  have  looked  only  at  the  outside  of  the  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tain, we  think,  that  nothing  can  be  more  substantially  erroneous,  and  Uijil 
the  admixture  of  truth  only  makes  the  error  more  pernicious. 

As  a  science  conversant  with  moral  and  not  with  physical  elemaots, 
political  economy  can  of  course  appeal  to  no  higher  authority  than  that  oif 
common  sense;  as  is  avowedly  the  case  also  with  the  abstract  sciences  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics — and  their  more  practical  denvatircs.  Ethics^  Politics. 
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and  I^w.  Rut  if  the  difficulty  of  prcpaiifit;  ii8  cases  for  tlio  adjudication  of 
that  high  tribunal,  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  subordinate  reasonings 
which  mtist  be  employed, iBind  the  certainty  and  importance  of  the  sygtematic 
truths  that  are  ukimaiely  involved,  are  the  criteria  by  which  its  title  to  that 
appellation  is  to  be  determined,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is 
in  every  respect  much  more  of  a  Science  than  any  of  those  which  we  have 
now  enumerated.  That  its  ultimate  principles  are  few  and  simple,  and  that 
many  of  its  most  important  propositions  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  a 
short  and  conclusive  train  of  reasoning,  are  facts  that  prove  but  more 
plainly  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  the  tmths  which  it  discloses — while 
the  other,  and  not  very  consistent,  imputation,  that  its  votaries  are  more 
occupied  in  exposing  the  errors  of  their  predecessors  than  in  establishing 
any  useful  troths  of  their  own,  not  onlv  aflbrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
eonformity  of  its  history  Tvith  that  of  all  the  other  moral  sciences,  but 
demonstrates  the  actual  difficulty  of  the  speculations  with  which  it  is  en- 
gafBed.  The  admitted  fact,  that  errors,  now  imiversally  recognised  as  such, 
have  been  committed,  against  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
Ihem,  and  maintained  and  defended  by  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  in- 
forroatioo^  is  of  itself  sulllcient  to  prove,  that  the  truths  of  Political  £conomy 
are  so  far  from  being  self*-evident,  as  to  be  in  fact  among  the  most  recondite 
and  abstruse  that  human  intellect  has  ever  been  employed  to  develope ; 
while  the  general  consent  of  the  world  in  the  results  that  have  at  last  been 
established,  and  the  practical  good,  indeed,  of  which  they  have  been  found 
lo  be  productive,  shows  satisfactorily  that  those  truths  are  not  unattainable, 
but  may,  by  diligent  and  cautious  study,  be  gradually  systcmatised  and 
extended. 

It  is  fortunately  very  true,  that  many  of  the  most  important  of  those 
truths  have  been  already  so  triumphantly  established,  that  they  are  not  only 
in  no  danger  of  being  again  called  in  question,  but  have  become  matters  of 
Tulgar  notoriety,  and  are  constantly  referred  to  and  acted  upon  by  thou- 
sands who  would  have  been  incapable  of  eliciting  them  from  the  masses  of 
error  and  pr^udice  through  which  it  was  at  first  necessary  to  assert  them. 
The  general  advantages  of  the  freedom  of  Trade-^he  good  effects  of  Luxury, 
or  an  increase  of  artificial  wants — the  folly  of  regarding  Money  as  of  more 
value  than  any  other  exchangeable  commodity,  and  several  others  of  the 
same  8ort,>  may  now  be  ranked  in  this  number.     Yet  there  is  not  one  of 
those  that  was  not  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous  heresy  at  its  first  intro- 
duction— not  one  which  had  not  to  be  fought  for,  not  merely  against  the 
ciaraours  of  the   vulgar,  but  against  the  authority  of  the  very  greatest 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  modern  and  the  ancient  world.  Though 
the  general  principles,  however,  are  admitted,   a  struggle  is  still  main- 
tained, in  certain  quarters,  as  to  the  safety  or  expediency  of  giving  ef- 
fect to  lliem  in  all  possible  situations;  and  it  is  contended  that  there  ought 
to  be  exceptions, — ^in  the  case  of  the  corn  trade — the  usury  laws — ^the  mo- 
nopolies of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  West  India  planters,  and  in 
MHne  other  cases.  The  battle,  however,  is  now  waged,  as  to  these,  on  avow- 
edly partial  and  almost  avowedly  on    interested  grounds;  and,  so  far  as 
purely  economical  principles  are  concerned,  they  may  safely  be  added  to 
the  number  of  those  on  which  public  opinion  is  conclusively  made  up,  and 
futare  delusion  impracticable.     We  cannot  but  think,  that  we  may  include 
in  the  same  class  the  questions  as  to  Paper  currency,  the  general  effects  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  possibility  of  two  countries  trading  with  great  mu- 
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tual  adyantage,  although  in  one  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  is  far  lower  thin 
in  the  other,  and  the  facilities  of  production  equalt 

There  remain,  however,  undoubtedly  many  questions,  and  some  of  great 
practical  importance,  on  which  the  Yulgar  are  not  yet  thus  in  safety  to  act, 
because  the  learned  have  not  yet  unanimousty  dedded, — and  on  which, 
while  they  continue  to  differ,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption in  any  one  to  make  up  his  mind,  or  to  act,  without  oonsideratioo 
and  study.  We  allude  now  to  the  questions  as  to  the  proper  constitonls 
of  Value — the  true  nature  of  Rent — Ihe  proper  effects  of  Taxation  andpubKe 
Debt,  and  the  possibUity  of  an  Excessive  production. 

But  if  the  abstract  and  general  principles  of  the  science  weie  in  them- 
selves far  more  simple  and  obvious  than  they  really  are,  the  study  would 
still  be  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  important,  in  so  tar  as  regards  its 
useful  and  practical  application.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  industry,  in  a  new  world, 
where  all  things  were  still  in  their  natural  and  primitive  condition,  wheie 
there  were  no  old  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  and  fto  old  usages  to  be  coan- 
teracled — and,  above  all,  where  no  great  interest  had  grown  up  in  depen- 
dance  on  such  usages,  and  no  partial  advantages  'were  likely  to  result  from 
the  adoption  of  jusler  practices.  It  does  not  require  much  instruction  to  show, 
that  water  will  always  find  its  level ;  and  in  a  country  with  untouched  lakes 
and  fountains,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  on  that  simple  principle,  without 
any  extraordinary  hydrostatic  or  hydraulic  knowledge.'  But,  if  great  works 
have  been  already  constructed  in  contempt  of  it— if  vast  sums  have  been 
expended  in  pumping  up  the  waters  beyond  their  natural  point  of  elevatioa, 
and  in  maintaining  basins  and  canals  at  such  an  artificial  level,  it  is  plain 
that  these  cannot  be  at  once  abandoned,  without  prodigious  loss  to  iodivi- 
duals,  and  danger,  perhaps,  to  the  community;  and  that  a  far  nicer  aod 
more  exact  estimate  of  the  powers  and  forces  employed  will  be  oeceasarj 
for  a  restoration  of  the  true  system  than  might  have  sufficed  for  its  first 
adoption.  A  moderate  degree  of  medical  skill— little  more,  perhaps,  Ihao 
mere  common  sense  and  observation— -may  suffice  to  regulate  the  diet  aod 
exercise  of  a  man  in  health ;  though  it  may  task  the  learning  of  a  whole 
college  of  physicians  to  prescribe,  either  safely  or  successfully,  for  the  com- 
plicated maladies  of  a  sick  debauchee. 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  to  which  all  European  nations,  and  especMlf 
England,  have  now  come — with  such  debts  and  taxes,  and  colonies  and 
corporations,— *so  much  capital  invested  in  trades  that  would  be  extinguished 
by  free  competition — such  complicated  relations,  oreated  by  treaty  and  by 
rivalry  with  foreign  countries — such  balanced  and  artificial  interest  in  com- 
petition at  home — that  any  step  towards  a  belter  arrangement  must  be  taken 
at  the  hazard  of  consequences  than  can  with  difficulty  be  foreseen :  aod  the 
political  economist,  whose  task  has  been  represented  as  so  extremely  simple 
and  easy,  can  only  bo  compared  to  a  pilot  required  to  steer  among  innume- 
rable cross  currents  and  varying  shoals ;  or  a  chemist  called  upon  to  improve 
the  quality  of  a  compound,  in  which  numbers  of  re-acting  substantes  are 
already  in  solution,  and  so  many  elective  affinities  acting  in  opposition  lo 
each  other,  that  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  skill  can  predict  what  pre- 
cipitaUons  or  new  combinations  would  result  from  the  slightest  disturbaoce- 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  worse  than  preposterous  to  maintain,  that 
Political  Economy  is  something  too  simple  and  easy  to  require  teaching  or 
study ; — and  truly  frightful  to  think,  that  rash  and  presumptuous  men,  who 
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know  oolhlng  more  Iban  some  of  the  broad  and  general  results  of  Adam 
Smith's  speculations,  a  few  sweeping  and  comprehensive  maxims  that  have- 
passed  into  vulgar  currency,  an^  are  no  longer  weighed  by  those  who  deal' 
with  them,  should  take  it  opoo  them  to  decide  on  the  great  questions  of 
internal  policy  that  now  call  imperatively  for  our  decision,  or  be  allowed 
to  influence  public  opinion  by  their  confident  and  senseless  clamours.  There 
is  truth  and  certainty  in  this  science  unquestionably — nay,  more  truth  and 
more  certainty,  we  will  venture  to  say,  than  in  any  other  that  deala  only 
with  moral  elements ;  but  assuredly  they  do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  or  are 
to  be  attained  without  careful  study  and  consideration.  Considered  with* 
relation  to  practice  and  general  utility,  they  are  indisputably  of  more  im-- 
portaace  than  any  other  truths,  relating  to  his  mere  temporal  interests,  of 
which  man  can  attain  a  knowledge;  and  we  would  earne3tly  invite  all  who 
wish  to  promote  their  own  worldly  prosperity,  or  who  have,  the  means  of 
influeDCtng  either  public  opinion  or  individual  conduct,  to  enter  upon  the 
study,  and  to  pursu€^it  with  perseverance  and  in  earnest.  It  is  a  study  in 
itself,  we  think,  highly  interesting  and  attractive,  both  from  the  magnitude- 
o(  ihe  interests  it  involves,  the  great  variety  of  historical  notices  and  ex- 
planations it  supplies,  and  the  multitude  and  familiarity  of  the  illustrations 
by  which  it  is  everywhere  confirmed.  In  the  far  greater  part  of  its  doc- 
trines, too,  there  is  nothing  perplexing  or  obscure— and  the  part  that  is  plain- 
and  certain  is  not  only  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  which  is  questionable, 
but  furnishes  principles  so  precise  and  manageable  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
difBculties  thatoccuf,  that,  with  a  fair  measure  of  care  and  attention,  the 
truth  may  be  almost  always  evolved  by  a  most  satisfietctory  and  beautiftiL 
deduction. 

This  science,  which  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  importance  and  publia 
estimation  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  lately  acquired  a  peculiar  and  en- 
grossing interest.  The  war  of  the  sword  has  given  place,  over  most  of  the- 
civilized  world,  to  the  rivalry  of  commerce  and  finance — and  the  industrial 
resources  of  Europe,  which  had  been  neglected  for  nearly  a  century,  are^ 
sow  everywhere  pursued  with  an  awakened  intelligence  aiid  activity,  with' 
which  it  will  require  all  our  exertions  to  maintain  a  successful  compe- 
titioii— while  at  home,  the  change  of  relations,  occasioned  hy.the  sudden 
termination  of  a  long  and  universal  war,  has  shut  up  so  many  old,  and 
opened  so  many  new,  channels  to  industry  and  commercial  enterprise,  that 
it  has  become  the  interest  of  almost  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  to 
consider  in  what  manner  capital  and  labour  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  principles  by  which  adventure 
may  be  guided  in  safely  to  the  attainment  of  wealth. 

We  may  notice  also,. in  this  place,  the  greatadditional  information  which, 
the  commercial  results  of  that  extraordinary  war  incidentally  afforded  to  the 
observer — and  the  many  truths  and  errors  which  were,  for  the  first  time, 
experimentally  established  by  thQ  measures  which  were  then  adopted .  ' '  The 
experience,"  as  Mr.  M*Culloch  has  well  observed  in  the  work  before  us : — 
* '  the  experience  of  previous  centuries  was  crowded  into  the  short  space  of 
tiilrty  years ;  and  new  combinations  of  circumstances  not  only  served  as 
tests  whereby  to  try  existing  theories,  but  enabled  even  inferior  writers  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  science,  and  to  become  the  discoverers  of  new 
truths.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  discussions  that  grew  out  of  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  consequent 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  have  perfected  the  theory  of  Money ;  and  the 
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diseufisioDs  respectlDg  the  policy  of  reslrictions  on  (h»  Goru  trade,  and  the 
causes  of  the  heavy  fall  of  prices  which  took  place  subsequeolly  to  the  late 
peace,  by  inciting  some  of  the  ablest  men  that  this  country  has  ever  pro* 
duoed  to  investigate  the  laws  regulating  the  price  of  raw  produce,  the  rent 
of  land,  and  the  rate  of  profit,  have  elicited  niany  most  important  and  univer- 
sally applicable  principles  ;  and  have  given  birth  to  a  work  rivalUng  the 
''  Wealth  of  Nations"  in  importance,  and  excelling  it  in  profouodneBs  and 
originality." 

The  alleied  policy  which  these  great  and  irresistible  changes  have  already 
forced  on  ouc  government  must  obviously  lead  to  still  further  changes  and 
correcUonih*  the  bearing  and  effects  of  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
an  enli^leoed  oonsideration  of  some  of  the  moat  delicate  doctrines  in  Che 
whole  range  of  the  science.  Xhe  new  and  pleasing  duty,  too,  which  has 
been  lately  imposed.on  our  rulers,  of  reducing  and  abating  taxes,  plainly 
calls  for  an  exercise  of  economical  skill,  of  no  vulgar  importance  in  itself, 
and  for  which  they  cannot  have  been  prepared  by  any  previous  part  of  Uieir 
training.  The  single  problem  that  exercised  the  financial  genius  of  the 
late  reign— and  that,  heaven  knows,  most  imperfectly  solved — was  how 
to  increase  laxation,  with  the  least  waste  of  capital  or.  discouragement 
of  industry.  The  task  of  encouraging  it  by  diminishing  taxation,  though 
apparently  more  simple,  and  unquestionably  more  popular,  is  yet  atleoded 
with  nearly  equal  difficultios,  and  obviously  reqmres  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  both  of  facts  and  ofprinciples«--at  once  to  foresee  the 
facilities  of  improvement  to  which  such  remissions  of  imposts  may  give  rise, 
and  to  determine  the  grounds  of  choice  aoMmg  the  different  remissions  that 
may  be  suggested. 

In  addition  to  all  these  reasons  for  the  general  cultivation  of  this  most 
important  and  most  practical  study,  there  is  one  other  consideration,  also 
arising  out  of  the  aspect  of  the  times,  that  is  probably  of  greater  weight  than 
any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  We  allude  now  to  the  rapid  and  remarkable 
progress  which  the  lower  orders  are  making  in  this  and  in  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge— as  well  as  to  the  distinction  and  visible  predomi- 
nance that  attaches  in  public  life  to  those  who  can  counsel  on  it  witfi 
authority.  Of  all  the  derangements  that  can  well  take  place  in  a  civilized 
community,  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  and  discreditable  would  be  that 
which  arose  from  the  working  classes  becoming  motv  imieUigent  than  their 
employers.  It  would  end  undoubtedly,  as  it  ought  to  end — in  a  mutual 
exdiange  of  property  and  condition^-but  could  not  fail,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  give  rise  to  great  and  unseemly  disorders.  To  avoid  this,  howerer, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  the  richer  classes  but  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  their  intdlectual  superiority  by  improving  their  understandings, 
and  especially  by  nuiking  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those 
branches  of  knowledge  on  which  they  and  their  immediate  dependents  are 
most  likely  to  come  into  direct  collision.  In  a  manufacturing  country  like 
this,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  disagreement  between  the  labourers  and 
their  employers ;  and  after  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  has  become  general , 
and  the  means  of  communication  tmve  been  made  easy,  there  is  really 
nothing,  in  our  apprehension,  that  can  prevent  the  perpetual  hazard  of  the 
most  frightful  disorders,  but  to  instruct  both  parties  in  the  true  principles  of 
the  relation  by  which  they  are  connected.  There  is  no  natural  issue  to 
disputes  which  arise  from  ignorance  on  both  sides— and  not  much  chaooe 
for  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  them ;  and  it  is|]Jainthat  they  will  only  be 
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aggravated  by  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  legralatare  infected  \i1th  the 
same  ignorance— or  with  the  passions  and  delusions  of  oit^  of  the  contending 
parties. 

Sueb,  however,  is  the  class  and  description  of  questions  with  which  pub- 
lic and  private  meo  are  destined,  according  to  all  probaKty,  to  be  almost 
eiehisively  ocevpied  in  the  years  that  lie  before  us;  and  in  neither  sphere 
can  distioclioD  or  great  utility  now  be  hoped  for,  except  from  the  possession 
of  those  qualiBcations  which  give  a  right  to  take  a  lead  on  such  questions. 
The  time,  we  may  be  assured,  is  gone  by,  when  any  permanent  fame  or 
substantial  power  can  be  obtained  by  mere  brilliant  eloquence  or  parly  zeal. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are  no  longer  to  be  led  away  from  the  care  of 
their  pecsonal  interests  by  the  arts  either  of  courtly  or  of  factious  declaimers. 
We  fear,  indeed,  thatihey  are  becoming  every  day  more  iodifTcrent,  com- 
paratively, even  to  proper  constitutional  questions.  The  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  the  time  of  the  legislature  ought  not  to  be  consumed  in  eternal  con- 
tealioos  as  to  wko  should  administer  our  affiiirs,  but  be  mainly  devoted  to 
their  beneficial  administration  :  and  if  those  who  are  in  possession  of  power 
will  only  act  liberally  and  wisely  in  all  that  regards  the  pecuniary  interests 
.of  the  people,  thece  is  but  too  little  disposition  to  resist*  their  disregard  of 
poijticai  rights.  .  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  all  events,  and  in  sea- 
sons of  tranquillity,  such  questions  are  naturally  of  rare  occurrence — while 
uma  are  perpetually  and  eagerly  alive  to  all  that  promises  to  aid  or  obtruct 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  worldly  prosperity; — and  he  therefore,  and  he 
alooe,  will  be  regpirded  with  respect  or  admiration  who  is  believed  to  un- 
deratand  the  principles  on  which  the  general  prosperity  depends. 

This  general  prosperity  it  is  the  peculiar  object  of  political  economy  to 
pceoiote;  but  in  a  country  where  so  many  partial  and  opposing  interests  have 
beeD  created,  it  is  not  ^y  at  all  times  to  determine  what  the  general  inte- 
rest requires;  and  as  this  can  only  be  determined  by  examining  and  giving 
to  eaoli  partial  interest  the  eflect  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  is  plain  that  the 
dascustion  can  never  be  fairly  conducted,  unless  the  champions  of  all  those 
dafferoat  interests  be  equally  well  instructed  as  to  the  principles  concerned 
in  the  decision.     Even  without  supposing  any  intentional  partiality  in  the 
advocates,  it  is  certain  that  the  statement  and-  argument  of  a  party  will 
alwevs  be  parlial.    And,   therefore,  unless  the  parties  be  pretty  equally 
maicbed  in  these  contentions,  an  undue  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  those 
who  uoderstand  most  of  the  science  with  referenoe  to  which  they  are  con- 
tcsding — an  undve  impression  will  consequently  be  made  on  the  public  and 
the  legislature,  and  uareasonable  disadvantages  will  be  thrown  upon  those 
by  whose  unskUfulness  their  cause  has  been  betrayed.     The  only  remedy, 
liowever,  for  this  great  evil,  is  to  have  the  public,  the  legislature,   and, 
above  all,  the  whole  of  the  contending  parties,  sufficiently  instructed.     It 
could  do  no  good,  we  have  seen,  but  probably  a  great  deal  of  harm,  to  make 
them  all  ignorant.     But  this,  at  all  events,  is  no  longer  possible ;  and  as 
saomc  of  them  will  study  enough  of  the  science  in  question,  to  enable  them 
tu  make  a  plausible  statement  in  behalf  of  their  own  interests,  the  rest  must 
study  it  also  in  their  own  defence,  and  protect  the  general  interests  in  tlie 
l»uraiiit  of  their  own. 
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There  is  a  tendency  in  man,  connected  wilb  some  of  the  least  unamiable 
weaknesses  of  our  nature,  to  reverence  with  an  undue  observance  established 
practices  and  existing  institutions,  merely  because  Ihey  have  been  handed 
down  through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a  period  of  so- 
ciety, in  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  sagaciously  remariu,  the  world  was  by  so 
many  ages  younger  and  less  experienced  than  it  is  in  our  own  times.  This 
feeling,  while  it  resists  the  changes  by  which  custoais,  and  systems  of  polity, 
would  otherwise  be  insensibly  adapted  to  Ihe  changes  which,  in  spite  of  us, 
are  constantly  going  on  in  the  circumstances  of  society,  persuades  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  those  very  incongruities,  rendered 
every  day  more  apparent,  between  ancient  arraagements  and  the  stmle  of 
things,  wholly  unfoaeseen  by  their  authors,  to  whidi  they  are  now  applied. 
Thus,  by  a  strange  refinement  of  self-complacency,  we  ascribe  to  desige, 
effects  produced,  not  by  human  contrivance,  but  in  spite  of  it, — ^nay,  io 
counteraction  of  it, — and  actually  give  our  ancestors  credit  for  having  in- 
tended that  the  same  plan  should  work  for  some  ages  in  one  direction,  mod 
then  for  so  many  more  in  the  very  opposite.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  th^ 
any  thing  but  the  most  entire  thoughtlessness  conld,  for  2^  moment,  so  far 
supersede  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  authority  of  common  sense,  9^%o 
impose  such  dreams  upon  our  belief. 

The  most  noted  example  of  this  delusion  meets  us  in  d^e  great  qaeslioD 
of  Reform,  in  both  its  branches.  Broach  the  subject  •f  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, and  you  are  sure  to  be  met  with  an  inflated  panegyric  of  the  preseol 
system  of  representatioQ,— contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fprelathera  io 
attain  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  unite  freedom,  stability,  and 
tranquillity.  After  an  invective  against  reformers,  as  mere  speculatisis  and 
theorists,  a  piece  of  the  purest  theory,  the  most  unreal  fancy-work,  is  pre- 
sented, which  you  are  desirei]  te  regard  as  the  true  mechanism  ot  the  oon- 
stitutioo.  It  was  fashioned,  we  are  assured,  upon  the  principle  (AnirHuti 
representation — or,  at  least,  a  mixture  of  real  and  virtual  representation, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  capacitias, 
and  endowments — some  actually  and  publicly  delegated,  and  others  choeea 
by  themselves  or  a  few  private  nominators.  The  system  of  Rotten  boroughs 
is  thus  recommended  as  jLhe  ancient  British  constitution ;  and  whoever  is 
foolish  enough  to  doubt  that  our  ancestors  actually  designed  the  stone  walls 
of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  to  return  as  many  memhers  as  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  must  be  accused  of  innooalioii/  Nor  is  this  a  statement  merely 
held  out  in  terrarem  of  rash  speculators.  We  verily  believe,  that  there  are 
various  worthy  characters,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  feel  grate- 
ful to  iheir  forefathers  for  the  wholesome  and  constitutional  inventieB  of 
decayed  boroughs.  In  like  manner,  when  you  attack  sinecures,  or  oflkes 
of  which  the  progress  of  time  has  suppressed  the  duties,  and  augmenled 
the  emoluments,  you  are  again  charged  with  a  new4an^ed  disrespect  for 
the  wisdom  of  ages ; — as  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  sinecure  itself  ooold 
possibly  be  other  than  an  innovation ;— and  as  if  our  ancestors  ever  con- 
templated the  uses  ascribed  to  such  places,  any  more  than  they  foresaw 
the  constitutional  virtue  of  parliamentary  elections  by  uninhabited  towns. 

*  Ohservafions  on  (he  Criminal  I^aw  of  Bngladd,  as  it  rclaUis  to  Capital  PimishnKiots ;  and  o« 
the  Mode  iawlucb  it  is.AdmintiltKd.    By  8ir  Samoel  RomiHy.-JVol.  xtx.  p.  9B0.  Febnarj.  IStt 
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Thus,  those  changes  which  time  is  constantly  making  are  overlooked, — 
eicept  it  he  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  the  abuses  which  steal  upon  the 
system  to  wisdom  and  design ;  and  all  attempts  to  accommodate  ourselyes 
to  those  unavoidable  changes-^that  is,  to  keep  things,  upon  the  whole,  in 
their  ancient  and  intended  relation  to  each  other — to  maintain  the  order 
and  arrangement  contrived  by  our  forefathers,  are  stigmatized  as  mere  in- 
novations. 

The  same  delusion  prevails,  for  want  of  but  a  very  little  reflexion,  re- 
specting several  parts  of  our  judicial  system.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  thai 
no  law  was  ever  made  in  tlM3  world  without  the  design  of  carrying  it  into 
elTect ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  praises  of  that 
wise  prtmMtan  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  English  law,  by  which  severe  punish- 
ments are  denounced,  while  mild  ones  only  are  inflicted.  When  the  se- 
verer statutes  were  passed,  the  manners  oi  the  age  were  different.  The 
changes  which  have  gradually  softened  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
have  made  many  of  those  laws  a  dead  letter ;  but  we  are  taught  to  praise 
this  discrepancy  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  jurisprudence,  as 
if  it  were  a  positive  good;  and  to  venerate  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of 
design  in  our  ancestors, — who,  we  must  therefore  suppose,  made  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  them,  or  with  the  refined  intention  that  they  should 
be  operative  for  a  certain  time,  and  afterwards  cease  to  be  executed. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  tract,  now  before  i|s,  begins  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  error  to  which  we  are  now  alluding:  and  the  best  proof  of  the 
ONSchiefs  with  which  it  is  pregnant  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  most 
cruel  laws  have  actually  been  executed,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period;  and  that,  in  general,  the  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law  has  only 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  degree  during  the  last  half  century.   Even  the 
sanguinary  act  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  observes,  which  made  it  a 
capital  offence  for  any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to  associate  for  a 
month  with  gypsies,  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ; — and 
Lord  Hale  mentions  thirteen  persons  having,  in  his  time,  suffered  death 
upon  it  at  one  assizes.     Scanty  and  imperfect  as  are  the  materials  for  en- 
abling us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  law,  enough  is  known  to  convince  us 
that  no  such  refined  plan  can  be  discerned  in  former  times,  as  that  of  leaving 
severe  laws  on  the  statute-book  merely  to  terrify  ofienders,  as  the  same  time 
that  they  were  relaxed  in  practice,  or  wholly  suspended  as  to  their  exe- 
cution.    Sir  John  Fortescue  tells  us,  that,  in  his  day  (in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.),  more  persons  were  executed  in  England  for  robberies  in  one 
year  than  in  France  in  seven.    Hollinshed  states,  that  no  less  than  72,000 
persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  during  the  reign  of  Henry YIII . 
— being  at  tlie  rate  of  2,000  every  year.     In  Queen  Elizalteth's  time  only 
AOO  Were  executed  yearly.    But  this  relaxation,  far  from  owing  its  origin 
to  (he  Crown,  draws  forth  the  complaints  of  Lord  Keeper  fisfcon,  who  tells 
the  Parliament,  that  this  ineflectual  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  not  the  default 
c€  her  Msjesty,  "  who  leaveth  nothing  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for  the 
execution  of  them."    In  more  modern  times  we  have  further  details  of  this 
subject.   Mr.  Howard  has  published  the  Tables  kept  by  Sir  Stephen  Janssen , 
by  which  it  appears,  that  in  seven  years  ending  1756,  there  were  convicted 
capitally  in  London  and  Middlesex  A28— of  whom  about  three-fourths,  or 
506,  were  executed ; — that  from  1756  to  176A,  236  were  convicted,  and 
139,  or  above  one  half,  executed ; — from  176A  to  1772,  A57  convicted,  and 
?^d,  or  little  more  than  a  half,  executed.    During  the  interval  between  1772 
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and  1S02,  Ibe  accoiioU  have  not  been  pubfiahed;  biit,  from  1S02  to  180S, 
the  returns,  printed  by  (he  Secretary  of  Stale's  Office,  afford  very  accurate 
uiformaliOH.     In  1802,  there  were  97  convicted,  and  10  executed— -being 
about  one  tenth ;  and  the  average  yearly  number  of  convictiooa,  for  the 
whole  seven  succeeding  years,  being  about  75,  the  average  number  of  exe» 
culions  was  about  9i,  or  somewhat  more  than  one  eighth.    Thus  a  chaa^ 
of  a  very  material  kind  has  taken  place  during  the  present  re^n.    At  the 
beginning  of  it  there  were  more  executions  than  pardons  of  persons  capitally 
convicted.    Now,  there  are  about  seven  times  as  many  pardoned  as  exe- 
cuted.   Our  author  is  far  from  censuring  a  change  so  full  of  humanity  and 
wisdom ;  but  he  justly  observes,  that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  reqitired 
than  these  facts  afford,  "tliat  the  present  method  of  administertng  the  law 
is  not  a  system  maturely  formed  and  regularly  established;  but  that  it  is  a 
practice  which  has  gradually  prevaileid,  as  the  laws  have  t^ecome  less 
adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live." 

The  speech,  of  which  this  pamphlet  contains  the  substance,  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  bills  to  repeal 
the  acts  of  10  and  11  Will.  III.,  i%  Ann,  and  n  Geo.  II.,  which  make  the 
crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  to  the  value' of  five  shillings,  or 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of 
the  value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  The  history  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  two  former  statutes*  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
remarks  with  which  we  have  been  occupied.  From  Janssen's  tables  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  period  between  17A9  and  1771 ,  there  were  convicted  Ibr 
shoplifting  and  similar  offences  2A0  persons ;  and  of  these  1 09  were  executed . 
The  convictions  for  the  seven  years  ending  1809  do  not  appear  in  the  retarns 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  those  returns  show,  that  during  that 
period,  1872  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  fbr  privately  stealing  in 
shops  and  dwelling-houses ;  and  that  of  these  only  one  was  executed.  "In 
how  many  instances,'*  observes  the  author,  *'such  crimes  have  been  com— 
mttled,  and  the  persons  robbed  have  not  proceeded  so  far  against  the  oFfen^ 
ders  as  even  to  have  them  conmiitted  to  prison :  hoW  many  of  the  1872 
thus  committed  were  discharged,  because  those  who  had  suffered  by  their 
criines  would  not  appear  to  give  evidence  upon  their  trial :  in  how  many 
cases  the  witnesses  who  did  appear  withheld  the  evidence  that  they  could 
have  given :  and  how  numerous  were  the  instances  in  which  juries  found  a 
compassionate  verdict,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  facts  clearly 
established  before  them,  we  do  riot  know ;  but  that  these  evils  must  all  iftave 
existed  to  a  considerable  degree,  no  man  can  doubt."  p.  11 . 

It  is  however  maintained,  that  whatever  may  be  the  history  of  this  dis- 
crepancy between  the  letter  and  the  execution  of  oar  criminal  laws,  or  to 
what  cause  soever  it  may  be  ascribed,  great  good  results  from  it;  and  the 
defence  of  it  is  summed  up  by  its  advocates  in  a  single  sentence.  They 
contend,  that  it  economises  punishment,  and  enables  judges  to  deter  men 
from  crimes  by  slighter  actual  inflictions^he  more  severe  denuncialioDs  of 
the  law  itself  being  ''a  terror  to  evil  doers."  Hence  they  maintain,  that 
the  law  should  be  left  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  frightening  the  wicked ;  but 
that  the  discretion  of  executing  it  or  not  in  each  instance  ^oold  be  vested  in 
the  judge. 

This  doctrine  is  sure  to  find  supporters  among  various  important  classes ; 
— among  the  judges,  whom  it  greatly  flatters  with  ample,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  most  awful,  discretionary  powers; — among  the  higher 
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and  older  pfaclitioiier»  of  the  law,  wlio  feel  with  (lie  Bench  which  they  have 
a  Dear  prospect  of  asoendiog;  — *ainong  the  large  body  of  persons  afraid  of 
all  change,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  scared  by  a  mere  name, 
inasmuch  ^  the  Parliament  scarcely  ever  holds  a  sitting  wilhoot  nourking 
some  alteration  in  (he  Law;-^and  among  refining  and  over-ingeniooB 
praisers  of  the  etistifig  establishments,  who  are  gratified  in  discovering 
beauties  and  coplriyances  in  the  combined  works  of  chance  and  Ume.  For  ' 
our  own  part,  we  can  perceiVe  no  proposition  more  utterly  untenable,  if  (he 
subject  be  once  examined ;  and  none  so  sare  indeed  to  fall  before  thi^  most 
superficial  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  plaoe^  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  very  origin  and  use  of 
laws  is  placed  in  principles  wholly  repugnant  to  this  doctrine,— ^namely,  the 
advantage  of  having  a  fiated  and  knawfh  rule  of  eanduei,  the  same  by 
whomsoever  it  is  administered,  and  applicable  to  all  cases ;  so  that  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  regulate  may  be  distinctly  aware  of  what  is  required 
of  them,  and  what  penalty  they  inour  for  disobedience.  If  the  plan  con- 
tended for  were  defensible,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  substitute  judges 
for  faws  at  once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prohibit  certain  actions,  but  without 
afiliing  any  penalties  to  the  commission  of  tliem,  and  to  leave  the  appor- 
tionment of  these,  in  every  case,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate !  Indeed, 
as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  remarked,  this  arrangement  would  in  many 
respects  be  much  better.  The  discretion  would  then  be  exercised  under  a 
degree  of  responsibility  whieh  does  not  now  attend  it.  *'  If,"  says  he,  "a 
man  were  found  guilty  of  having  pilfered  in  a  dwelling-house  property 
worth  forty  shillings,  or  in  a  shop  that  which  was  of  the  value  only  of  five 
shillings,  with  no  one  circumstance  whatever  of  aggravation,  what  judge, 
whom  the  constitution  had  entrusted  with  an  absolute  discretion,  and  had 
left  answerable  only  to  public  opinion  for  the  exercise  of  it,  would  venture, 
for  such  a  transgression,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  ?  But  if,  in  such 
41  case,  the  law  having  fixed  the  punishmejit,  the  judge  merely  suffers  that 
law  to  lake  its  course,  and  does  not  interpose  to  snatch  the  miserable  victim 
from  his  fate»  who  has  a  right  to  complain?  A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom 
of  every  convict,  expressly  given  to  the  judges,  would  in  all  cases  be  most 
anxiously  and  scrupulously  exercised  ;  but,  appoint  the  punishment  by  law, 
and  give  the  judge  the  power  of  remitting  it,  the  case  immediately  assumes 
a  very  different  complexion."  In  truth,  the  plan  contended  for  gives  a 
large  discretion  where  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible, — appoints  it  to 
be  exercised  under  a  narrow  and  doubtful  responsibility, — and,  wilhoot 
obtaining  tfie  superintendence  of  magistrates,  checked  by  responsibility, 
sacrifices  the  certainty  and  applicability  which  should  be  the  chief  charac^ 
teristics  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  attainment  of  which  marks 
its  approach  towards  perfection.  To  say  that  no  laws  can  provide  for  all 
cases,  and  that,  even  in  China,  something  must  be  left  to  the  magistrate,  is, 
in  fact,  saying  nothing.  It  is  surely  a  poor  reason  for  courting  imper- 
fection, that  absolute  perfectness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  utmost  efforts. 

Secondly,  or  rather,  to  particularize  the  manner  in  which  this  doctrine 
departs  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  jurisprudence,  let  us  only 
consider  the  uncertainty  which  it  introduces  into  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  judges  to  whom  such  powers  are  confided  have  each  their 
peculiar  feelings  and  opinions,  and  prejudices  and  systems.  One  is  more 
apt  to  be  swayed  by  this  favourable  circumstance — another  by  that.  What 
is  a  ground  of  mercy  with  one,  may  even  operate  unfavourably  with  an- 
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other.  A  preconceived  notion  may  regulate  the  whole  practice  of  (bis 
magistrate,  quite  contrary  to  the  system  on  which  his  brother  judge  ads, 
and  thus,  in  order  to  learn  how  an  offence  shall  be  punished, — whether  it 
be  in/act  a  capital  or  a  clergiable  felony, — ^we  must  not  look  to  the  statute- 
book — but  we  must  inquire  geographically — we  must  ascertain  the  venuef 
and  this  will  not  serve  us  much,  until  the  circuits  of  the  judges  are  cast  for 
the  ensuing  season,  and  we  can  learn  by  whom  it  is  to  be  tried.  On  one 
line  of  country,  where  the  same  judges  have  constantly  travelled,  the  law 
may  pretty  uniformly  be  different  from  that  which  prevails  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  while,  in  other  tracks,  where  the  judges  vary,  the  complexions  of 
crimes  will  change  from  spring  to  tall,  or  even  from  town  to  town,  as  rota- 
tion or  accident  shall  send  one  of  the  associated  magistrates  to  deliver  the 
goal,  and  another  to  sit  at  Nisi  Prius.  We  are  here  putting,  not,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  case  which  actually  does  occur,  but  that  case  towards  which 
the  administration  of  justice  must  be  constantly  tending  under  the  influence 
of  the  doctrines  in  question  ;  and  which  it  must  approach  exactly  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  efficacy  of  those  doctrines.  It  is  the  case,  too,  which  those 
doctrines,  if  pushed  the  length  of  absolute  consistency,  could  not  fail  to 
realize.  That  it  is  far  from  being  altogether  imaginary,  let  the  following 
fact  attest.  We  take  it  upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  s  authority,  with  the  most 
implicit  reliance  on  his  accuracy. 

^  Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit,  a  larceny  was 
committed  by  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard;  but  only  one  of  them  was  ap- 
prehended :  the  other,  having  escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
had  eluded  all  pursuit.  At  the  next  assizes  the  apprehended  thief  was  tried 
and  convicted;  but  Lord  Loughborough,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  think- 
ing the  offence  a  very  slight  one,  sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months'  iro^ 
prisonment.  The  news  of  this  sentence  hiving  reached  the  accomplice  in 
his  retreat,  he  immediately  returned,,  and  surrendered  himself  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The  next  assizes  came ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
prisoner,  it  was  a  different  judge  who  presided ;  and,  still  more  unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Justice  Gould,  who  happen^  to  be  the  judge,  though  of  a  very 
mild  and  indulgent  disposition,  had  observed,  or  thought  he  had  observed, 
that  men  who  set  out  with  stealing  fowls  generally  end  by  committing  the 
most  atrocious  crimes ;  and,  building  a  sort  of  system  upon  this  observa- 
tion, had  made  it  a  rule  to  punish  this  offence  with  very  great  severity ;  and 
he  accordingly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  this  unhappy  man,  sentenced 
him  to  be  transported.  While  one  was  taking  his  departure  for  Botany 
Bay,  the  term  of  the  other's  imprisonment  had  expired.  "What,"  exclaims 
our  author,  ''must  have  been  the  notions  which  that  little  public,  who 
witnessed  and  compared  these  two  examples,  formed  of  our  system  of  cri- 
minal  jurisprudence  1 " 

Nor  is  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  only  observable  in  the  decisions 
of  different  judges ; — the  same  judge  acts  differently  at  different  times.  It 
is  a  common  remark,  that  at  first  a  judge  is  more  disposed  to  lenity  than  a 
larger  experience  of  human  depravity  permits  him  to  be  :  amd  where  the 
temper  of  the  times  experiences  great  and  sudden  changes,  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  those  revolutions  should  not  be  felt  on  the  Bench ;  although, 
doubtless  they  reach  that  seat  of  purity  much  more  slowly  and  imperfectly 
in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  history  ojf  the  Scotch  Sedition  trials 
may,  however,  furnish  us  with  recollections  of  this  kind.  Many  of  oiir 
readers  will  recollect  the  punishments  (known  in  the  expressive  language  of 
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Scotch  law  by  (he  techinal  name  of  oMtrarf)  inflicted  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  French  revolution.  ,  As  late  as  1797,  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
/burteen  years  transportation  for  a  slight  resistance  to  the  militia  law  ; — ^no 
copy,  we  believe,  of  the  new  act  having  been  sent  to  the  district  where  the 
disturbance  broke  out;  and  a  militia  being  then,  for  the  first  time,  known 
in  any  part  of  Scotland.  Were  the  same  ofience  tried  now,  by  the  same 
judges,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  far  lighter  punishment  would  be 
inflicted.  Indeed,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the  sentence  went  so  much 
against  public  feeling,  that  the  jury  acquitted,  against  evidence,  the  neit 
person  tried  (or  a  similar  delinquency ;  and  the  severer  sentence  never  was 
executed. 

Again,  the  discretion  contended  for  has  a  direct  tendency  to  counteract 
the  whole  design  of  punishment,  by  preventing  its  operation  as  an  example ; 
and  this  tendency  is  twofold  ;  both  by  concealing  from  the  public  the  con-^ 
nexion  between  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  or  even  by  misleading  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  offence^  and  by  diminishing  the  certainly  of  that 
connexion.  This  is  by  much  the  most  important  view  of  the  matter,  and 
requires  to  be  more  fully  stated.  « 

The  only  object  which  lawgivers  propose  to  themselves  in  public  in- 
flictions of  punidimenl  is  the  effect  which  they  may  produce  upon  the  spec- 
tators, and,  through  them,  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  indeed  is 
the  sole  object  of  all  punishments,  except  such  as  have  in  view  the  re- 
formation of  the  oflender ;  but  it  bears  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
end  of  punishment,  that  we  may  here  disregard  the  remaining  object.  How 
then  is  this  purpose  to  be  effected?  Evidently  by  practically  proving  to  the 
pubKc  this  proposition — Whosoever  commits  this  offence  is  sure  of  being 
thus  punished.  In  this  U'sson  two  considerations  are  involved;  and  each 
person  to  whom  we  may  teach  it  will  assuredly  entertain  them  both.  He 
will  ask  himself— first.  What  is  the  offencet  and,  secondly,  Is  there  a 
certainly  of  my  being  thus  dealt  with  if  I  commit  it?  Now,  that  system  of 
law  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  which  best  enables  him  to  answer  the 
first  of  these  questions  readily,  and  the  second  affirmatively ; — which  leaves 
the  spectator  of  a  punishment  in  the  smallest  doubt  wkere/are  it  is  inflicted, 
and  whether  or  not  it  will  be  applied  to  his  own  case,  should  he  commit  the 
prohibited  act. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  system  which  we  are  examining  enables  the  spec- 
tator to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions.  He  sees  a  man  put  to  death  and 
>f  nquires  the  cause  of  it.  He  is  told,  that  he  had  stolen  five  shilliugs'  worth 
of  goods  privately  in  a  shop.  He  exclaims  perhaps  against  the  cruelly  of  Iho 
pDnishment ;  and  he  receives  for  answer,  **That  there  were  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  case,  which  made* it  proper  to  enforce  the  law;  for 
that,  in  999  instances  in  1000,  this  crime  is  not  punished  capitally."  He 
is  thus  left  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  he  was  before  he  first  put  his  ques- 
tion :  he  is  not  so  much  deceived,  perhaps,  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  re- 
mained satisfied  with  the  first  answer  he  received ;  nor  so  completely  misled 
as  he  would  be  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the  Court  where  the  culprit  was 
tried »  or  the  calendar  of  the  prison  where  he  was  confined  :  for  those  docu- 
ments tell  a  tale  wholly  wide  of  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  for  breaking  a  particular  law.  So  far  his  inquiries  have  set  him 
right.  He  has  learnt  that  the  sufferer  has  lost  his  life,— *fio^  because  he 
oflenfled  against  that  law,  but  because  there  were  some  circumstances  in 
his  conduct  or  situation  which  he  cannot  discover.     The  punishment 
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which  he  has  seen  inflicled,  he  therefore  only  knows  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  some  unknown  thing ;  and  the  lesson  is  etitirely  thrown  away 
upon  bim. 

But  suppose  our  spectator  is  to  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the  law  is  really 
executed — Ihat  the  culprit  suffers  death  because  he  stole  five  shillings  in  a 
shop ;  for  it  is  only  upon  this  supposition  ihat  the  law  can  be  defended  on  its 
avowed  principle,  and  that  the  sight  of  its  execution  can  deter  the  public  from 
violating  it«— He  will  then  put  the  second  ouestion,  and  ask,  if  he  is  sure  to  be 
so  puni^ed,  should  he  himself  commit  shoplifting  Y — ^The  sight  before  his 
eyes  may  no  doubt  awaken  some  apprehensions  in  his  mind--^it  may  lead 
him  to  believe  that  such  may  be  his  fate  if  he  steals  in  a  shop ;  but  this  is 
all.  The  question  of  probability  remains  nnanswered ;  for  Ihe  punishment 
of  this  one  culprit  dees  not  necessarily  prove  that  all  who  so  offended  shall  so 
suffer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  gathered  from  various  consider- 
ations, most  of  which  probably  pass  through  the  spectator's  mind  during  or 
soon  after  the  sight  of  the  punishment,  and  all  of  which,  we  may  be  well 
assured,  are  present  to  his  contemplation,  while  revolving  whether  he  shall 
commit  an*act  of  shoplifting  or  no.  The  first,  in  order  of  time  as  well  a§ 
in  weight,  is  the  chance  of  escape  or  detection ;  but  this  we  may  here  pass 
by,  as  it  refers  itself  to  those  parts  of  the  judicial  system  which  provide  for  the 
securing  of  offenders,  and  which  come  under  the  extensive  and  important 
chapter  of  Police.  But  supposing  he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  be  taken,  there  are 
chances  of  escape  still  to  be  computed.  The  prosecutor  may  not  come 
forward— evidence  may  not  be  forthcoming — juries  may  be  unwilling  fo 
convict — ^judges  may  be  loath  to  condemn— or  mercy  may,  in  the  last  resort, 
be  extended.  Now,  in  estimating  the  chance  of  escape,  which  each  of  these 
circumstances  gives  him,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  goes  directly  to  increase  each  separate  chance. — Whether  the 
practical  reasoner,  whose  case  we  are  figuring,  will  so  dirgue,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  he  knows  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  reason.  The  fact  19, 
that  persons  are  or  may  be  more  slow  to  prosecute  a  shoplifler-^witnesses 
more  unwilling  to  come  forward— juries  more  anxious  to  acquit — and  judges 
more  prone  to  reprieve  or  pardon — than  if  the  punishment  were  less  severe. 
This  fact  being  known  to  him,  he  being  sure,  in  short,  that  only  one  in 
nearly  1900  is  executed  for  offences  of  this  description,  what  can  be  so 
obvious  as  the  conclusion,  that  the  spectacle  he  has  witnessed  proves  nothing, 
practically  speaking,  but  the  bad  luck  of  the  sufferer; — and  that  it  should 
no  more  influence  hi^  own  conduct  than  if  he  never  had  beheld  or  heard 
of  it?    Such  is  the  answer  which  he  gives  to  the  second  question. 

The  existence  of  the  law  in  the  statute  book,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  tbe 
denunciation  there  promulgated,  Is  of  most  feeble  force,  when  put  in  the 
balance  against  such  considerations  as  these.  What  avails  it  to  tell  men 
that  they  shall  suffer  death  for  certain  acts,  and  to  show  them  the  contrary^ 
— Will  they  believe  (he  book  rather  than  the  fact? — ^Will  the  rogue  app^ 
from  the  evidence  of  his  senses  to  the  text  of  a  statute ;  and,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  his  comrades  taken  to  prison  for  shoplifting,  and  afterwards  let  off,  will 
he  pore  over  the  10th  and  ilth  of  William  III.  to  convince  himself  that  it 
is  a  capital  felony?  Such  fancies  really  suppose  the  persons  who  2fre  the 
objects  of  criminal  legislation,  either  to  be  a  great  deal  more  refined,  or  a 
great  deal  more  dull  and  unthinking,  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  administration  of  this  law, — and  wc  shall  observe 
the  fruits  of  tbe  doctrine  of  discretion  in  another  shape.    Hitherto  we  have 
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been  considering  chiefly  influence  upon  the  public,  to  whom  punisfinients 
are  addressed.  We  shall  now,  in  tmcing  its  influence  upon  the  mode  of 
trial,  see  at  the  same  time  additional  proofs  of  its  Interference  with  the  in- 
structioD  which  punishments  are  meant  to  convey. 

When  a  person  is  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  crime,  it  seems  a  very  obyions 
proposition,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  l»rought  against 
him  should  be  the  point,  and  the  gnly  point,  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  tried, — that  the  sentence  pronounced  in 
the  event  of  his  conviction,  should  impose  on  him  tUe  penalty  due  to  the 
oCfeoce  of  which  he  was  accused, — and  that  the  same  tribunal  which  tries 
him  should  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charge  whereupon  the  penalty  at- 
taches.   Yet,  nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  the  proceedings  whidi,  in  fact, 
take  place  under  the  prevalence  of  the  present  system.   The  charge  pre- 
ferred in  the  indictment  is  frequently  diflerent  from  the  charge  inquired 
into  by  the  Court.    The  culprit  is  accused  of  having  stolen  to  the  amount  of 
five  shiflings  in  a  sh6p ;  and  it  is  possible  that  nothing  beyond  this  charge 
may  come  before  the  Court  which  Is  to  try  it.    But  it  is  also  very  possible 
that  other  matter  may  arise  out  of  the  judicial  investigation ;  and  that  this 
incidental  matter  may  be  so  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  trial  as  nearly  to  supersede  the  original  subject  of  inquiry.    The 
prisoner  may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  abandoned  character,  generally ; 
he  may  prove  to  have  been  frequently  before  tried  for  a  similar  ofience;  he 
may  have  attempted  to  defend  himself  by  suborning  perjured  evidence.    If 
these  things  appear  against  him,  the  Court  considers  them ;  although  one  of 
them — ^that  one  which  most  frequently  occurs,,  is  a  specific  crime  known  in 
law,  and  severely  punishable.    So,  if  a  person  is  tried  for  robbery,  the  fe- 
lonious and  forcible  taking  is  not  the  only  matter  inquired  of:  a  question 
arises  often  much  more  material  to  his  fate,  whether  any  act  of  violence  was 
committed  by  him.     Again  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  sentence  is  not 
always  that  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  crime  charged.    When  one  has 
been  suspected  of  murder,  but  the  proof  of  this  charge  fails,  he  may  be  con- 
victed of  stealing  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling;  and  the  oflence  which  cannot 
be  proved — ^nay,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  on  the  trial — may  decide  the 
sentence.    A  person  charged  with  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  or  dwelling, 
and  nominally  tried  for  that  oflence,  but  found,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
to  be  a  man  of  general  bad  character,  or  to  have  set  up  a  perjured  alibi  in 
his  defence,  is  sentenced  to  death ;  not  evidently  because  the  law  makes  the 
crime  charged  a  capital  felony  (for  this  denunciaiitm  is  never  attended  to 
in  courts),  but  because  he  has  been  found,  or  supposed,  to  be  guilty  of  that 
for  which  he  never  was  tried,  and  which  no  law  ever  made  capital— of 
having  a  bad  character,  which  is  not  punishable  at  all, — or  of  sbboming 
{>erjury,  which  is  punishable  afi  a  misdemeanour.    Lastly,  the  tribunal 
whkh  ought  to  try  the  truth  of  the  whole  charge  is  frequently  not  permit- 
fed  to  inquire  into  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  regulate  the  final  result.    This 
requires  a  little  more  attention. 

The  jury,  by  our  law,  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case ; — the 
whole  matter  in  issue  is  referred  to  them.  The  charge  is  stated  in  the  In- 
dicloient;  and  (at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases]  generally  denied  by 
the  plea  of  the  defendant.  This  affirmation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  denial 
OD  the  other,  of  a  proposition  of  fact,  constitutes  the  issue  which  the  jury 
arc  to  try ;  and  their  verdict,  or  the  opinion  formed  by  them  upon  examining 
the  evidence  adduced  on  cither  side,  is  a  decision  of  tliis  question,  or  a  de-- 
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Icrminalion  affirming  or  denying  the  proposilion  submitted  to  Ihcm.    H  lite 
indictment  charges  that  the  prisoner  stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  can  only  determine  whether  or  not  he  did  steal  to  this  amount 
in  a  shop;  and  the  jury  decide  no  other  question.    But  the  prisoner  M- 
lempts  an  alibi ;  and  the  jury  no  doubt  consider  whether  he  has  succeeded 
in  proving  it.    If  they  say  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  they 
say  by  implication  that  he  has  not  proved  his  alibi;  but  they  say  nothing 
more  :  they  do  not, determine  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  Ibis 
defence,  except,  in  general,  that  he  has  failed.    How  it  has  failed,  they 
do  not  decide,  nor  have  tiiey  any  means  of  inquiring.    It  may  be,  tlial  the 
prisoner  has  suborned  false  witness  to  swear  he  was  absent  from  the  spot 
where  the  crime  was  committed  :  or  it  may  be,  that  his  friends,  unknown 
to  him,  have  been  guilty  of  his  subornation  :  or  it  may  be,  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  mistaken  in  time,  or  in  the  person  of  the  prisoner;  and  that  he 
alone  knew  of  their  mistake.    In  the  first  case,  he  has  suborned  false  wit- 
nesses :  In  the  second,  he  has  only  stood  by,  and  profited  by  the  subornalioo 
of  others :  In  the  third,  no  perjury  had  been  committed ;  but  the  prisoner 
has  suAcred  a  mistake  to  be  committed  bencncial  to  his  defence,  and  inno- 
cent on  the  part  of  those  who  fell  into  it — has  done  something,  in  short,  not 
very  different  in  point  of  guilt  from  the  mere  assertion  of  his  iDDOccncc, 
implied  by  pleading  the  general  issue.     Now,  if  the  merits  of  this  mode  of 
defence  are  to  regulate  the  sentence  whicli  follows  on  the  verdict  of  guilty, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  material  question  is  not,  whether  the  prisoner  com- 
mitted shoplifting?  but  to  which  of  the  three  cases  just  enumerated  his  de- 
fence belongs?    Because,  certainly,  if  it  belongs  to  the  last  class,  and  pro- 
bably if  it  belongs  to  the  second,  a  perfectly  ditTerent  decision  will  be  come 
to  from  that  which  would  follow  if  it  belonged  to  the  first.    This,  then,  is 
really  the  question  to  be  tried,  in  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  prisoner  is  at  stake. 
But  this  is  a  matter  not  directly  in  issue.     It  is  a  point  into  which  the  jury 
do  not  inquire,  and  upon  which  their  verdict  is  quite  silent.    By  whom- 
soever the  most  material  question  is  tried,  the  Jury  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.    They  try  something  quite  different,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  fate  of  the  prisoner  depends  upon  others ; — not  merely  his  punishment, 
but  the  facts  of  his  case  are  decided  on  by  the  Court.    He  cannot  be  said 
to  be  tried  by  a  Jury. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  really  tried  at  a]l ; — ^that  the  Ikts 
most  material  to  his  case — those  points,  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
the  result  of  the  trial  hinges,  have  been  judicially  inquired  into  by  any  part 
of  the  tribunal  said  to  try  the  cause?  *  We  fear  not.  The  verdict  only  an- 
swers the  question  raised  in  the  pleadings;  and  the  trial  is  only  shaped ^itl) 
a  view  to  answer  this  question.  If  the  witnesses  who  swear  to  the  alibiare 
mistaken,  the  afilrmative  is  as  much  proved  as  if  they  were  wilfully  perjured; 
and  tlierefore,  no  inqury  needs  be  instituted  into  the  point — upon  which. 
however,  the  sentence  is  to  hinge — Whether  there  be  perjury  in  the  defence 
or  not?  It  is  clear  that  if  no  such  inquiry  is  necessary,  none  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  made ;  because  the  prosecutor  only  seeks  to  prove  hi$ 
case,  that  is,  to  bring  evidence  sufficient  for  substantiating  the  charge  on  the 
record.  The  court  cannot  call  witnesses,  and  try  the  emerging  point— the 
collateral  issue,  whether  the  alibi  is  founded  in  false  swearing  or  not.  There 
may  be  grounds  of  suspicion ; — observations  may  occur; — the  case  may,  of 
itself,  furnish  more  or  less  of  light  into  its  origin : — but,  how  wide  is  this 
of  the  certainty  required  by  our  law^?    The  prisoner  is  fenced  round  with 
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farms,  aad  protected  from  all  unfavourable  presumptions,  upon  the  inquiry 
which  profi^sedly  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  trial,  but  the  result  of  which 
is  insignificant  in> determining  his  life  or  death; — while  the  question  upon 
which  every  thing  turns  is  to  be  determined  without  forms,  or  precautions, 
or  safeguards  of  any  kind — to  be  decided  without  deliberate  examination, 
incidentally,  and  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  prosecuting  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent inquiry.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  conGning  ourselves  to 
the  illustration  from  the  aggravation  now  alluded  to,  we  are  taking  the  case 
most  favourable  to  the  opposite  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  an  im* 
putalioD  at  least  of  a  known  charge,  which  might  be  inquired  of,  and  is  not 
a  vague  indefinite  aspersion,  like  that  of  general  bad  character,  which  could 
scarcely,  in  any  shape,  be  judicially  sifted. 

Cases  will  probably  occur  to  the  legal  reader,  in  which  the  result  of  a 
trial  is  affected  by  matters  not  put  in  issue,  and  others,  where  the  result 
turns  materially  upon  points  which,  though  in  issue,  are  nevertheless  by  no 
means  the  main  object  of  the  proceedings.    Thus,  where  an  action  of  damages 
is  brought  against  a  person  for  seducing  another's  wife,  and  the  defence  con- 
sists in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  husband  treated  her  brutally,  prostituted 
her  Co  others,  or  connived  at  her  guilt ; — or  where  a  similar  action  is  brouglit 
for  seduction  of  a  daughter,  and  the  offence  is  to  destroy  the  woman*s  cha- 
racter by  attempting  to  prove  prostitution ;  the  nature  of  these  defences,  if 
the  proof  of  them  fails,  will  be  taken  into  the  account  in  assessing  the  da* 
ma§^ ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  be  said  to  recover  more  for  the  loss  of  his  wife's 
or  daughter's  society  than  he  ought  to  do,  because  his  own  or  his  daughter's 
character  has  been  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.    In  like 
manner,  if  an  action  is  brought  for  slander  or  libel,  and  there  is  a  plea  of 
justification  which  fails,  the  damages  will  be  greatly  increased,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Jury  are  only  required  to  try  the  matters  arising  pre- 
vious to  bringing  the  action.    But,  in  all  these  instances,  the  necessity  of 
the  case  justifies,  or  rather  requires,  a  departure  from  strict  and  rigorous 
priociple.    There  is  no  other  remedy — no  other  means  of  assessing  the 
additional  compensation  which  every  one  must  admit  that  such  defences 
render  just  and  fitting  to  be  given — at  least  no  means  which  would  not  greatly 
eiulnngcr  the  free  course  of  justice.   The  inconvenience  would  be  extreme, 
of  allowing  separate  actions  to  be  brought  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  re- 
criminations of  the  defendant's  counsel ;  and  there  would  be  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity in  making  the  statements  set  forth  on  a  record,  or. sworn  to  (and  not 
falsely  sworn  to)  by  witnesses,  the  subject  matter  of  new  trials.    Besides, 
in  all  these  cases,  no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  incidental  matters 
which  are  raised  for  consideration.    When  these  matters  are  on  record,  by 
being  pleaded  specially,  they  are  in  every  res|)ect  before  the  court,  and  no- 
tiGed  to  the  opposite  party,  as  much  as  if  they  formed  the  original  ground 
of  any  proceeding;  and  even  when  they  arise  in  the  course  of  trial  under 
the  general  issue,  they  are  regularly  examined  and  decided  upon  by  the 
Jury,  exactly  as  die  rest  of  the  case  i». 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  evil  of  which  we  have  been  complaining 
in  our  criminal  procedure ;  and  it  is  an  evil  by  no  means  justified  by  any 
necessity.  The  letter  of  the  law  says,  shoplifting  is  a  capital  felony.  The 
practice  of  the  court  says,  it  shall  not  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  bo 
accompanied  with  certain  aggravations.  Then,  why  not  put  those  aggra- 
vations in  issue,  as  well  as  the  act  of  shoplifting  itself?  But  is  there  any 
t4M»sc  in  thus  confoundiDg  together  distinct  offences?    Would  it  not  be  in- 
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finitely  belter  to  punish  each  appropriately  and  separately?  Why  not  at- 
tach a  certain  penalty  to  shoplifting,  and  a  Certain  penalty  to  subordination 
of  perjury?  If  the  former  crime  dieuld  be^punished  with  transporlatioDor 
imprisonment,  and  the  latter  with  imprisonmetit  or  p&l9ry— if  such  would 
infallibly  be  the  sentences  pronounced,  where  the  same  person  committed 
the  second  offence  in  any  other  way  but  in  the  attempt  to  escape  panisli- 
ment  for  the  first — why  should  we,  in  this  one  case,  confound  the  two  crimes 
together,  and,  out  of  a  ctergiable  felony  (as  in  practice  it  has  become]  and 
a  misdemeanour,  create,  by  some  strange  process  of  judicial  compooadSng, 
something  quite  different  from  both,  a  eapitat  felonyf  Nothing  sur^y  can 
be  more  rude  or  clumsy  than  such  a  contriyanoe'— nothing  more  repugDant 
to  all  clear  and  distinct  principle. 

The  object  of  'those  improvements,  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilh  has  la- 
boured with  such  exemplary  perseverance  to  effect  in  the.criminal  law,  isto 
correct  the  inconsistencies,  and  remove  the  hurtful  anoBialiea,  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  describe.  Finding  that  the  statutes  in  question 
are  not  enforced  so  as  to  punish  the  crimes  which  they  pretend  to  prohit)it, 
but  that  they  are  the  means  of  introducing  such  proceedings  as  we  have  just 
now  contemplated ;— observing,  that  all  certainty  of  punishment  is  thus 
destroyed,  and  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  law, 
as  well  as  of  the  very  meaning  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  is  withheld  from 
the  public,  whom  the  law  is  made  to  guide,  and  the  punishmentsf  9re  in- 
flicted to  instruct  ;-^persuaded  that,  though  seldom  enforced,  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  statutes  in  question  are  sufficient  to  deter  persons  from  pro- 
secuting, from  giving  evidence,  and  from  convicting,  thoi^  they  only  con- 
found the  notions  of  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  deter  from  committing 
the  offences; — ^this  enlightened  and  virtuous  legislator  recommends  the 
adoption  of  some  more  fiied  and  known  method  of  punishing-— of  the  very 
method  which  our  own  practice,  as  far  bs  it  consistently  means  any  thing, 
points  out  for  adoption.  He  says,  repeal  the  capital  part  of  these  felonies, 
and  leave  it  certain^  that  whoever  is  guUty  of  ^opIifUng,  or  stealing  in  a 
dwelling  or  upon  a  navigable  river,  shall  be  punished  as  guilty  of  a  elergta- 
ble  felony. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  importance  of  making  whatever  punish- 
ment the  law  denounces  as  certain  as  the  imperfections  of  police  and  juris- 
prudence will  permit.  That  the  certainty  of  Uie  punishment  is  much  more 
important  in  preventing  Crimes  than  its  severity^  seems  a  maxim  now  uni- 
versally agreed  upon.  •*  If  it  were  possible"  (observes  our  author)  "that 
punishment,  6s  the  consequence  of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  an  absolute 
certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would  l)e  sufficient  to  prevent  almost  every 
species  of  crime,  except  those  which  arise  from  sudden  gusts  of  ungovernable 
passion.  If  the  restoration  of  the  property  stolen,  and  only  a  few  weeks' 
br  even  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  were  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
theft,  no  theft  would  ever  be  committed.  No  man  would  steal  what  he  w 
sure  that  he  could  not  keep; — no  man  Would,  by  a  voluntary  act,  depyve 
himself  of  his  liberty,  though  but  for  a  few  days.  It  is  the  desire  of  a  sup- 
posed good,  which  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime.  No  crime,  Iheretoiv, 
could  exist,  if  it  were  infallibly  certain  that  not  good,  but  evil  must  follow,  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence  to  the  person  who  committed  it.  This  absolute 
certainty,  however"  (he  continues),  "is  unattainable^  where  facts  are  to  be 
ascertained  by  human  testimony,  and  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  bwnan 
judgments.     All  that  can  be  done  is,  by  a  vigilant  police,  by  rational  rules 
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of  evidence,  by  clear  laws,  and  by  punishments  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of 
the  offender,  to  approach  as  nearly  to  thai  certainly  as  human  imperfection 
will  admit." 

How  far  these  sound  and  unquestioiiable  principles  are  violated  by  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  have  already  in  part  explained.    But  a  few 
more  observations  may  be  subjoined  upon  the  same  important  topic.    Those 
who  find  that  the  statutes  in  question  are  in  fact  scarcely  ever  executed,  may 
coojecUire  that  the  knowledge  of  this  will  operate  upon  prosecutors,  wit- 
nesees,  and  juries,  as  well  as  on  culprits ;  and  remove  the  scruples  from  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  fears  from  the  latter ;— a  plausible  doubt  to  the  first 
view,  but  very  little  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.    For,  when  a  man 
is  balancing  with  himself  whether  be  shall  ccMnmit  an  offence,  tempted  by 
the  desire  of  attaining  some  favourite  object,  his  disposition  leans  towards 
gratifying  this  desire ;  and  he  adventures  in  what  he  accustoms  himself  (to 
use  our  author's  apposite  expression)  to  regard  as  the  lottery  of  justice,  pro- 
vided the  chances  of  escape  are  considerable.     But  it  is  otherwise  when  a 
man,  under  the  influence  of  no  such  passions,  knowing  that  the  culprit  is 
actually  taken,  weighs  with  himself  whether  Jie  shall  do  an  act,  the  conse* 
quenoe  of  which  will  he — not  indeed  the  certain,  or  even  the  probable — ^but 
the  possible  death  of  a  fellow  creature;  and  at  any  rate  the  delivering  him 
over  to  others,  in  whose  discretion  it  must  now  be,  whether  death  shall  be 
inflicted  or  not.     "  I  have  had  five  shillings  stolen  from  me,"  he  says,  "  by 
this  man.   If  I  come  forward  against  him  he  will  be  convicted ;  and  could 
I  be  sure  of  his  only  suffering  imprisonment,  or  even  transportation,  it 
might  be  well.    But  how  do  I  know  that  his  character  may  not  turn  out  a 
bad  one — that  he  may  not  set  up  a  perjured  defence^— or  that,  if  convicted 
of  the  simple  offence  which  he  has  committed  against  me,  mercy  may  not  be 
refused?  I  will  incur  no  such  risk; — I  will  never  have  to  reproach  myself 
with  having  eJtp^ed  a  man  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  crown ; — I  will  not 
eTpaae  myself  to  the  risk  of  his  actually  being  hanged  for  such  a  theft. "  How 
Car  aach  neasoning  is  well  founded,  we  do  not  inquire:  that  it  influences 
meo*8  minds,  and  directs  their  conduct,  is  matter  of  fact.   The  same  person 
whom  we  have  been  supposing  r(rf)bed  of  five  shillings,  has  seen  a  fellow- 
creature  BUirdered ;  he  knows  that  the  evidence  which  he  gives  must  send 
the  murderer  to  the  gallows;  but  he  feels  no  sudi  scruples  as  before :— his 
feelings  all  go  along  with  his  duty  in  this  case ;  and  he  hesitates  not  a  mo- 
meoi  what  course  to  take.    True  it  is,  Uiat,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  no 
right  to  draw  such  distinctions;  he  is  assuming  a  sort  of  legisbttive  autlio- 
rily ;  and  taking  considerations  hito  his  mind,  which  aay  Judge,  who  might 
aecidcntally  discover  his  process  of  reasoning,  or  rather  of  feeling,  would 
not  fail  severely,  perhaps  justly,  to  reprove.    But  until  all  men  shall  be  so 
fashioned  as  to  think  and  feel  in  their  private  hours,  and  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  their  hearts,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law,  and  shall  in 
every  respect  act  as  a  legislator  may  desire,  he  will  do  well  to  adapt  his- 
oooCrivances  to  their  natures;  and,  if  he  would  not  be  disappointed,  he  had 
beal  lay  his  account  with  their  following  their  own  inclinations^  in  all  cases 
wbere  he  cannot  prevent  them."^ 

*  TUa  0111010  ooocliidcs  with  a  juat  aod  well-writleo  tribute  of  praise  to  tbe  humane  exertions 
*4  Htr  SwbimI  RoraiDy  ai  a  refomwr  of  tbe  Crinriiial  Code  of  BnghuMl.  and  ao  eoumcration  of  the 
lldb  which,  at  diSerant  periodi ,  he  brought  fornaid  in  the  Hooie  of  Comnoos. 
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Id  spile  of  the  panegyrics  which  have  heen  so  often  pronounced  upon  our 
laws,  and  upon  the  administration  of  them,  no  person  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  our  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  who  will  s[K>ak 
of  it  ingenuously,  can  deny  that  it  is  attended  with  great  and  Dumerons 
miscbieb,  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  intolerable.  The  difficulties, 
the  expense,  the  tedious  length  of  litigations,  the  uncertainty  of  their  issue, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  lamentable  delay  of  decision,  are  but  loo  well  knowu 
to  the  great  number  to  whom  all  this  is  a  source  of  proGt,  and  to  the  far 
greater  number  on  whom  it  brings  down  calamity  and  ruin.  What  are  (be 
causes  of  these  evils  it  would  be  rash  in  any  one  to  pronounce  before  he  had 
fully  and  anxiously  exaniined  every  part  of  the  subject.  They  are  evils, 
however,  of  such  magnitude,  that  every  discussion  which  aCTordsa  chance 
of  leading  us  to  the  discovery  of  their  causes,  and  consequently  to  the  pro- 
viding against  them  an  effectual  remedy,  must  be  regarded  as  highly  bene- 
fictal.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  question,  whether  the  com- 
mon or  unwritten  law  be  better  calculated  than  a  written  code,  to  provide 
eOeclually  for  the  security  of  men's  persons  and  properties,  in  a  stale  as  far 
advanced  as  England  is  in  civilization  and  refinement,  is  one  of  very  great 
public  interest;  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  preceding  (o 
Ihe  discussion  of  it,  or  for  mixing  arguments  of  our  own  with  those,  ^hich 
either  we  have  found  in  the  work  before  us,  or  have  been  suggested  by  il5 
perusal. 

The  Grst  step  to  be  taken  in  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Ihe 
unwritten  law  by  which  England  is  at  this  moment  governed.  We  are  not 
then  to  understand  that  the  rules  by  which  property  is  to  be  distnbuted,  and 
the  conduct  of  men  to  be  regulated,  really  exist  only  in  oral  tradilioo,  aod 
the  imperfect  recollections  of  individuals.  What  is  called  with  us  aowritten 
law  is  in  truth  to  be  collected  from  a  great  number  of  written  records  and 
printed  volumes;  and,  according  to  old  Fortescue  and  to  Blackstone,  U is 
only  by  a  twenty  years'  study  of  them  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  can  be 
gained.  It  is  by  reading,  and  by  reading  only,  that  the  ie*  nan  acripte.  <^ 
well  as  the  statute  law,  is  to  be  acquired ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  we  find  the 
law  expressing  its  commands  in  direct  and  positive  terms — while,  io  tbc 
other,  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  only  through  its  interpreters  and 
oracles — the  Judges. 

The  common  law  is  to  be  collected,  not  from  the  plain  texlof  a  compre- 
hensive ordinance,  which  it  Is  open  to  all  men  to  consult,  but  from  the  de- 
cisions of  Courts  of  Justice,  pronounced  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  which 
have  disclosed  small  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time,  just  as  the  miscella- 
neous transactions  of  meri  in  a  state  of  society  may  have  chanced  to  require, 
or  give  occasion  for  its  promulgation. 

Of  a  law  so  constituted,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  a  large  portioa 
must  always  remain  unpublished.  The  occasion  for  declaring  it  ne^er 
having  occurred,  it  must  rest  (as  all  that  is  now  published  once  did)  ioa 
latent  state,  till  some  event  happens  to  call  it  into  use  and  into  notice,  l" 
a  statute  law  we  know  with  cerlainty   the  whole  extent, — and  we  can  al 

*  BenUiaro  on  Codificalion— Vol.  xiux.  page  222.  November,  1817.  The  inireducfflrj  o^^ 
■ervatiooB  lo  thui  Fssay  on  the  clmracier  and  merits  of  Mr.  Bcnlbam  will  be  fouiiJ  m  ihc  ira*- 
volume  of  ihid  work,  p.  24. 
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once  discern  what  it  has  not,  has  well  as  what  it  has  provided ;  but  under  the 
comfdon  law  there  is  no  case  unprovided  for, — though  there  be  many  of 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  say  beforehand  what 
the  provision  is.  For  the  cases  on  which  no  decision  has  yet  been  pro* 
nounced,  an  unknown  law  exists,  which  must  be  brought  to  light  whenever 
t/ic  courts  are  called  upon  for  their  decision.  For  all  practical  purposes,  a 
law  so  unknown  is  the  same  as  a  law  not  in  existence  :  to  declare,  is  sub- 
stantially to  enact  it;  and  the  judges,  though  called  only  expounders  of  law, 
are  in  reality  legislators.  Of  what  importance  is  it,  that,  by  a  legal  Gction, 
the  law  is  supposed  to  have  had  pre-existence,  since,  being  unknown  till  it 
was  promulgated  by  some  tribunal,  it  was  not  possible  that  men  could 
have  conformed  to  it  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct? — and  yet,  in  this  very 
circumstance,  have  some  most  eminent  lawyers  discovered  a  superiority  in 
the  common  law  over  all  written  statutes.  Lord  MansGeld,  for  example, 
when  pleading  as  an  advocate  at  the  Bar,  is  reported  to  have  thus  expressed 
himself:  "Cases  of  law  depend  upon  occasions  which  give  rise  to  them. 
All  occasions  do  not  arise  at  once.  A  statute  very  seldom  can  take  in  aU 
cases;  therefore  the  common  law,  that  works  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn 
from  the  fountains  of  justice,  is  superior  to  an  act  of  Parliament."  ( Atkyn's 
Reports,  vol.  i.  S2.  33.) 

The  law,  thus  unknown  to  others  till  it  was  promulgated  in  some  decision^ 
etD  hardly  be  said  to  have  bieen  previously  known  even  to  the  judges  them- 
selves. When  some  new  question  is  brought  before  them  to  decide,  those 
oracles  of  the  law  do  not,  like  the  oracles  of  old  ( the  supposed  sources  of 
all  wisdom  and  knowledge),  immediately  pronounce  their  authoritative  and 
unerring  responses ;  neither  do  they  retire  to  their  chambers,  as  if  to  con- 
sul! some  code  of  which  they  are  the  sole  possessors,  and  then  reveal  in 
publie,  to  the  contending  parties,  the  text  which  they  have  discovered. 
They  profess  themselves  unquali&ed  immediately  to  decide ;  they  require  to 
be  themselves  informed  :  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  hear,  and  compare, 
and  examine,  and  reason,  and  be  assisted  by  the  arguments  of  others,  before 
tfaey  are  prepared  to  pronounce  what  the  law  has  declared.  They  even 
call  upon  the  litigant  parties  themselves  to  state,  by  theilr  advocates,  what 
they  conceive  the  law  to  be,  and  to  support  their  statements  by  reasoning 
and  authorities,  and  analogous  decisions ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  even 
wHh  all  this  assistance,  the  Judges  find  themselves  unable  to  declare  what 
the  law  is,  and  require  the  assistance  of  a  second  argument,  aitd  by  other 
coonsel. 

That  all  these  deliberations,  and  tliis  laborious  process,  should  be  neces^ 
sary,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  reflect  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  operation  to  be  performed  when  we  would  discover  what  the  common. 
law  is  upon  some  point  upon  which  it  has  never  yet  been  declared.  Dr. 
Paley  calls  it,  and  not  unaptly,  a  competition  of  opposite  analogies.  "  When 
a  point  of  law,"  he  says,*  *'  has  been  once  adjudged,  neither  that  question, 
nor  any  which  completely,  and  in  all  its  circumstances,  corresponds  with 
ihai,  can  be  brought  a  second  time  into  dispute ;  but  questions  arise  which 
resemble  this  only  indirectly,  and  in  part,  and  in  certain  views  ^^d  circum- 
stances, and  which  may  seem  to  bear  an  equal  or  a  greater  affinity  to  other 
adjudged  cases; — questions  which  can  be  brought  within  any  fixed  rula 
ooly  by  analogy,  and  which  hold  an  analogy  by  relation  to  dilTeront  rules. 

•  Palcy,  Mor.  Phil  vol,  ii.'p.  269. 
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I  ( is  by  (he  urging  of  Ihe  different  analogies  that  (he  contention  of  theBtr 
is  carried  on ;  and  it  is  in  (he  comparison,  adjustment,  and  reconciliation  of 
them  with  one  another,  in  the  discerning  of  such  distinctions,  and  in  the 
framing  of  such  a  determination,  as  may  either  save  the  various  rules  al- 
leged in  (he  cause,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  may  give  up  (he  weaker  ana- 
logy (o  (he  stronger,  that  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the  court  are  seen  and 
exercised."*  The  conmion  law  was  covered  wilh  a  veil  of  antiquity;-* 
that  veil  has  been,  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  in  part  removed :  what  it 
is  that  still  remains  concealed  from  the  public  view,  no  one  can  with  cer- 
(ain(y  (ell.  Nothing  is  left  us  but  to  conjecture,  and  our  conjectures  are 
wholly  founded  upon  those  various  analogies  of  which  Paley  ^eaks.  The 
best  supported  of  those  analogies  is  tliat  which  generally  prevails;  it  is  ac- 
knowledged from  that  moment  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  as  a  point  from 
which  o(her  analogies  may  in  fu(ure  be  drawn. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  bear  what  Blackstone  (who  is,  upon  almost 
all  occasions,  the  apologist  Cor  what  he  finds  established)  says  of  this  uo« 
written  law;  "Xbe  moment,"  these  are  his  words,  *'  (hat  a  dectaioo  has 
been  pronounced,  that  which  was  before  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent, 
becomes  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  (be  breast  of  any  subsequent 
jodge  to  al(er  or  vary  from;"  and  he  accordingly  tells  vs,  ttiat  "i(is  an 
Gslablished  rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  same  point  cones 
again  in  litigation."  f  How,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise?  Where  the 
authority  of  a  written  text  cannot  be  retarred  to,  it  is  from  decisions  alone 
that  the  law  can  be  collected ;  and  it  should  seem  to  be  as  necesBsry  br 
those  wbo  administer  the  law,  to  follow  those  decisions  implicitly,  as  to 
obey  the  plain  injunctions  of  a  statute :  and  yet,  according  to  Blackstone, 
'  *  this  rule  admits  of  excep(ion,  where  (he  former  determination  is  most  evi- 
denUy  contrary  to  reason,  .and  much  more,  if  it  be  clearly  contrary  to  the 
Divine  law."  Here  are  other  sources,  then,  from  which  we  are  to  ooilecl 
the  unwritlen  law — ^namely,  (he  dic(a(es  of  reason,  and  (he  declared  will  of 
God.  But,  unfortunately,  the  dictates  of  reason,  which  are  at  all  tim^sut- 
ficiently  uncertain  as  a  positive  rule  of  conduct,  are  rendered  much  more 
unoertaili  by  the  learned  Commentator's  explanation.  For,  in  many  cases, 
he  (ells  us^— (he  reason  of  a  law  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  sagacity,  and 
yet  must  be  presumed  to  exist ;  and  he  proceeds  lo  lay  it  down,  as  a  maxim 
of  English  Jurisprudence,  that  it  is  only  where  a  precedent,  or  the  rule 
which  it  has  established,  is  flatly  absurd  or  unjust,  that  its  authority  may  be 
disr^arded.:|:  The  Cambridge  professor,  who  has  commented  upon  the 
Gonmientaries,  controverts  even  this  ^sition,  and  most  satisfactorily  proves, 

'  *  It  »  verj  extmordinanr,  that  with  such  accurate  Dotions  ai  Paley  appeare  to  have  had  on 
thia  BuVject,  lie  Hhould  not  nave  Reeo,  that  this  ^  source  of  disputation,"  as  he  calls  it,  ivas  pecaiitf 
to  an  unwritten  law.  He  strangely  supposes  it  to  belaog  equally  to  the  statute  as  to  the  cemmM 
law.  **  After  all  the  certainty  and  rest,**  he  says,  **  that  can  be  given  to  j^ioU  of  law,  cither  hj 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  or  the  authority  of  precedents,  one  pnncipal  source  of  di»pu- 
fatioa,  and  into  whieh,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  legal  eonlrorersies  may  be  reoolred,  wiB  rnnsM 


eannot  be  Bumiounted  1^  that  competition  of  opposite  analogies  which  he  meations. 
•f  Comm.  fol.  i.  p.  69.  .  i_ 

%  ^  The  particular  reason  of  every  rule  in  the  law  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  aiws)« 
precisely  assigned;  but  it  is  sofllcienl  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  Sally  eontiwfidorjr  to 
reason,  and  then  tlic  law  will  piesumc  it  to  be  well  founded."--''  The  doctrine  of  the  law  ii,  wi 
precedents  and  rules  must  be  followed,  unless  Sally  absurd  or  oojust;  for  though  their  reasos  mr 
not  obvious  at  first  view,  yet  wc  owe  such  a  deferenoe  to  former  times,  as  not  to  soppoie  tbM 
th^  acted  wkolly  without  consideration."    Comss.  vol.  i.  p.  7ik 
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that  afaadale  demonstratioii  of  the  absurdity  and  iiquaUce  of  a  rule  ig  not 
alone  sufficient,  at  the  common  law,  to  detract  from  iu  binding  force.  By 
the  Uw  of  England,  till  the  legislature  interposed  to  alter  it,  every  statute 
had  a  retrospective  operatian  to  the  first  day  of  the  Sessions  ip  which  it 
passed ;  and  acts,  therefore,  which  were  done  after  '.the  Sessioni  had  com- 
menced, and  before  the  law  was  made,  fell  under  the  animadversion  of  ite 
€rpo9ijaet0  enactments,  and  subjected  the  author  of  them  to  the  penalty  of 
having  dbiegarded  prohibitions  which  bad  no  existence,  A  stronger  inslanee 
to  prove  that  absurdity  and  injustice  are  not  incon^patible  with  a  rule  of  the 
common  law  could  not  have  been  adduced. 

This  source  of  uncertainty  becomes  the  more  fonuidable,  firom  the  oout- 
sideration  that  the  judges  are  themselves  to  determine,  whether  the  former 
decision  was  or  was  not  contrary  to  reason  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it 
shall  or  shall  not  be  binding  on  them.  In  must  always  therefore  be  in  the 
power  of  the  judge,  notwithstanding  the  oath  which  we  are  told  he  takes, 
*'  to  determioe,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judgment,  but  according 
to  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  the  land."  To  relieve  himself  bom  em- 
bairassing  precedents  which  may  be  cited,  be  has  only  to  declare,  that  those 
precedents  are  contrary  to  reason,  and  were  therefore  themselves  deviations 
from  the  common  law,  and  to  profess,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  that  he  is  "  not  making  a  new  law,  but  vindicating  the  old 
from  misrepresentation."  This  doctrine,  that  former  determinations  are  oC 
authority  only  as  they. are  consistent  with  reason,  affords,,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  aame  writer,  good  ground  for  those  hig^^-strained  panegyrics  of  the  law 
which  are  so  often  pronounced  by  our  judges.  *'  Hence,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  '*  it  is,  that  our  lawyers  with  justice  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  per- 
fection of  reason,  and  that  what  is  not  reason  is  not  law."  An  aphorism 
which  is,  however,  involved  in  sudi  a  cloud  of  mystery,  that  we  are  at 
the  same  time  told,  that  not  even  the  judges  can,  upon  all  occasions,  discover 
in  what  that  reason,  the  lest  of  genuine  law,  consists ;  and  (hat  diey  are 
bouad  to  hold  every  thing  which  they  find  decided  by  their  predecessors  to 
be  law,  and  consequently  the  perfection  of  reason,  unless  it  be  *'  flatly 
absurd  or  unjust."  In  contemplation  of  law,  there  is  no  medium,  it  seems, 
between  the  perfection  of  reason  and  gross  absurdity. 

Not  to  deceive  ourselves,  however;  we  ought  to  understand,  that  this 

supposed  bringing  to  light  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  for  ages  un- 

revealed,  is  at  best  but  a  fiction.    The  law  so  decUred  in  many  cases  had 

no  existence  till  tiie  declaration  was  made,  although  the  judges  do  not 

"  pretend  to  make  new  law,"  hot  "to  vindicate  the  <dd  from  misrepre- 

senlation."    It  has  already  been  observed,  that  where  the  whole  law  is. 

embodied  in  written  statutes,  cases  may  occur  on  which  the  law  is  silent ; 

but  where  an  unwritten  law  prevails,  this  can  never  happen.  That  the  law 

is  ooi  already  declared  is  only  because  the  particular  occasion  for  dedaring 

it  never  before  occurred.   The  Judges,  being  unable  therefore  to  predicate 

of  any  case  that  it  is  one  which  the  law  has  not  foreseen,  are  under  the 

necesnity,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Paley's  Analogies,  of  supplying  what  is 

wanting,  and  of  discoperimg  the  ancient  law  which  is  supposed  to  have 

been  once  expressed  in  statutes  that  have  long  since  mouldered  away,  or  to 

have  been  pronounced  in  judgments  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved. 

In  name,  thisdiffera  from  making  laws, — but  it  is  only  in  name.   Whether 

the  chasm  has  been  made  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  was  left  in  the  originai 

fabric  of  our  law,  it  is  precisely  by  the  same  process  that  it  must  bo  tilled 


/ 
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up.  The  same  recourse  inu9t  be  had  to  Paley's  Analogies,  whether  (he 
object  of  the  Judges  be  to  conjecture  v^hat  the  lost  law  must  have  been,  or 
to  make  a  new  law,  which  will  best  quadrate  and  harmonize  with  the  relics 
of  the  old. 

The  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  on  these  oceasions  is  not  very  unlike  thai 
of  the  statuary,  who  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  deficient  parts  of  some 
mutilated  remnant  of  antiquity.  From  that  which  remains,  he  coDJectorcs 
what»  in  its  original  perfection,  must  have  been  the  entire  statue ;  and  he 
supplies  such  a  feature  or  a  limb  as  will  give  its  proper  form  and  attitude 
to  the  whole.  In  the  same  manner,  the  lawyer,  having  made  himself  master 
of  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  common  law-— having  imbibed  its  spirit; 
and  studied  its  principles— -endeavours  to  restore  what  is  wanting,  in  soch 
a  mode  as  may  best  symmetrize  and  combine  itself  with  the  rest.  In  thb 
respect,  however,  the  Artist  and  the  Jurist  differ;  the  former  gives  (he 
result  of  his  labours  for  what  it  really  is,  a  humble  attempt  to  supply  a  loss 
which  he  acknowledges  to  be  irreparable ;  while  the  magisterial  lawyer 
does  not  hesitate  to  publish  his  ingenious  conjectures  as  the  genuine  reroaios 
of  antiquity.  In  another  respect,  too,  the  comparison  Ms.  With  our  re- 
storing Jurists,  it  is  often  not  the  best  but  the  first  artist  that  tries  his  band. 
whose  essay,  however  crude  and  imperfect,  must  be  united  for  ever  to  the 
beautiful  original  to  which  it  has  been  once  attached  i  whereas,  in  the  Arts, 
the  first  awkward  attempt  at  restoration  will  give  place  to  the  happier 
eflbrts  of  a  more  skilful  statuary. 

Considering,  then,  these  judicial  declarations  or  expositions  of  the  law. 
as  that  which,  in  every  new  case,  they  to  all  practical  purposes  really  are. 
the  making  of  law;  let  us  next  consider  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  species  of  legislation.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  upon  it  is,  that 
laws  so  made  are  necessarily  «#  posljucto  hws.  The  rule  is  not  laid  dovn 
till  after  the  event  which  calls  for  the  application  of  it  has  happened.  Tliougb 
new  Siaflictt  yet  being  of  the  greatest  antiquity  in  theory,  it  has  necessarily 
a  retrospective  operation,  and  governs  all  past  as  well  as  all  futore  trans- 
actions. Property,  which  had  been  purchased  or  transmited  by  descent  to 
the  present  possessor  of  it,  is  discovered  by  the  newly-<leclared  law  to  belong 
to  others;  actions,  which  were  thought  to  be. innocent,  turn  out  to  he 
criminal ;  and  there  is  no  security  for  men's  possessions,  their  persons,  or 
their  liberties. 

It  is  another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  that  the  legislators, 
being  ostensibly  called  on  to  discharge  very  different  duties,  are  forbiddev 
to  entertain  any  of  the  considerations  which  ought  most  to  influence  tV' 
judgments  of  those  who  are  avowedly  employed  in  making  laws.  What  viV 
most  tend  to  promote  the  general  good,  or  what  is  best  adapted  to  tk 
present  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  mankind,  the  judicial  legislator  i$ 
bound  to  disregard.  Ho  is  to  consider,  not  what  would  be  the  best  law«n 
any  given  subject  that  could  now  be  made,  but  what  law  was  most  likeW  t(> 
have  been  made  upon  it  at  the  remote  period  when  the  common  law  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  origin.  All  his  researches  tend  to  discover,  notbo« 
the  evil  which  has  occurred  may  best  be  remedied,  but  in  what  roaooer  ii 
is  probable  that,  in  a  very  different  state  of  society,  the  matter  would  Itav* 
been  ordered.  The  reasons  upon  which  he  proceeds  are  not  reasons  ^^ 
utility  or  of  general  expediency,  but  reasons  of  analogy,  or,  as  they  an 
properly  termed,  technical  reasons.  Thus,  when  it  was  first  decided  tb^t 
a  man  who  had  killed  himself,  and  of  wfiose  crime  it  was  deemed  nosuull 
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aggravation  Ihat  he  had  left  destitute  a  wife  whom  he  was  solemnly  bound 
to  protect  and  to  provide  for, — when,  for  soch  an  offence,  H  was  nrst  de- 
cided, tiiat,  by  the  common  law,  there  was  a  forfeiture  to  the  Crown,  not 
only  of  all  the  chattels  which  the  offender  possessed,  but  even  of  leasehold 
estates  which  he  held  jointly  with  that  yirife,  or  which  he  possessed  in  her 
right,  it  was  on  mere  technicid  arguments,  which  set  all  reasons  and  common 
sense  at  defiance,  that  such  a  decision  proceeded. 

To  take  another  instance.  A  man  is  killed.  The  person  by  whose  hand 
he  fell  is  tried  for  murder,  and  is  acquitted,  or  having  been  convicted,  re- 
ceives a  pardon.  Thejuiher  of  the  deceased,  imputing  partiality  to  the  Jury, 
or  complaining  of  favour  unjustifiably  shown  by  the  Crown,  is  desirous  of 
avenging  his  son's  blood,  and  of  bringing  the  case  before  another  Jury,  but 
in  such  a  form,  as  shall  wrest  from  the  King  his  prerogative  of  protecting 
enormous  guilt.  Accordingly,  he  brings  his  appeal  of  death ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether,  at  his  suit,  such  a  proceeding  will  lie.  It  is  now  settled  law, 
that  it  will  not.  But  let  us  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  this 
common  law  question  came  first  under  discussion.  If  a  new  law  were  to 
be  made  upon  such  a  subject,  the  questions  to  be  examined  would  be, 
whether  it  were  expedient  that  the  punishment  of  public  crimes  should  de- 
pend on  the  pleasure  of  private  individuals;  whether  a  man,  once  tried  and 
acquitted,  ought  to  be  put  a  second  time  in  peril  of  his  life ;  whether  the 
prerogative  of  pardoning  should  be  fettered  with  any  restraints,  and,  if  it 
should,  whether  such  restraints  could  be  safely  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  obscure  and  perhaps  worthless  individual.  All  this  might  be  matter 
of  examination  and  of  doubt;  but,  upon  one  point,  all  voices  would  concur, 
namely,  that  if  such  powers  were  to  be  confided  to  those  who  stood  in  some 
near  relation  to  the  deceased,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  ought  sooner 
to  be  entrusted  than  to  a  parent  deprived  by  murder  of  his  child.  Consi- 
derations,  however,  of  expediency,  or  of  public  advantage,  when  the  question 
is  one  of  common  law,  are  those  which  are  last  to  be  entertained.  It  is 
technically  that  we  are  to  look  at  the  subject.  Though  the  question  relate 
to  murder,  it  is  artificial,  not  natural  relations,  that  we  are  to  regard.  And 
accordingly,  we  find  it  settled,  that  a  cousin,  though  he  will  probably  use 
this  process  merely  as  a  means  of  extorting  money,  may  bring  his  appeal, 
provided  he  be  the  heir  at-law;  but  that  no  ^her  can  have  recourse  to  it, 
because,  by  the  positive  law  of  England,  a  parent  cannot  be  heir  to  his 
child. 

To  give  the  unlearned  reader  some  notion  how  uncertain  the  common 
law  is,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  it  yet  remains  to  be  declared,  we  would 
refer  him  to  the  following  passage  upon  the  subject  of  these  appeals,  in 
Serjeant  Hawkin's  Treatise  on  the  Pleas  of  the  Grown.  *'U  an  appeal," 
he  says,  ''be  once  commenced  by  an  heir  who  dies  hanging  the  suit,  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  by  almoet  all  the  books,^  that  no  other  heir  can  after- 
wards proceed  in  such  appeal,  or  commence  a  new  one.  But  some  have 
holden  that  if  the  first  heir  die  within  the  year  and  day  without  com- 
mencing an  appeal,  the  next  heir  may  bring  one.  But  this  U  made  a  doubt 
bjf  oth^;  and  tlie  generality  of  the  books  seem  to  favour  the  contrary 
opinion ;  yet  it  is  holden  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  some  others,  that  if  the 
first  heir  get  judgment  in  an  appeal  of  death,  and  die,  his  heir  may  sue 
execution ;  but  this  is  doubted  of  by  Sir  William  Staunford,  and  seems  con- 
trary to  many  of  the  old  hooks y  and  not  easily  reconcllcable  with  tho  reason 
of  the  cases  above  mentioned.     But  whether,  in  this  case,  the  Court  may 
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nol  avar4  exeeotion,  either  ex  officio  or  at  the  demand  df  tfie  King,  may 
deserre'lo  be  oensidered.    Al90»  if  a  person  who  is  killed  haye  no  wife  at 
the  time  of  death,  and  no  issue  but  daughters,  and  all  those  daughters  die 
within  the  year  and  day,  it  may  reaaam^ly  be  itrgued,  that  the  heir-male 
may  haye  an  appeal,  becanse  the  right  of  bringing  one  never  vested  in  any 
other  before.     But,  finding  this  cote  in  none  pf  the  booke,  I  shall  leave  it 
to  be  more  fully  considered  by  others."*.  All  these  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  conjeotures  and  uncertainties,  relate,  it  is  true,  to  a  brandi  of  the  law 
which  has  seldcxn,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries,  been  executed ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  law  which  it  is  in  the  power  ef 
private  individuals  to  call  at  any  time  into  activity ;  that  acddeik  alone  is  to 
determine  on  whom  the  power  of  reviving  it  shall  be  cast;  and  that,  viiieii 
called  into  action,  it  is  men's  lives  that  it  will  dispose  of.    For  the  cases 
thus  left  unprovided  for,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  which  are  so  provided 
for  that  the  most  learned  lawyers  cannot  say  what  the  provision  is,  some 
law  ought  surely  to  be  made.    The  matter  being  involved  in  such  obsourity 
that  one  of  the  first  criminal  lawyers  that  the  country  has  produced  can  only 
state  what  the  inconsistent  authorities  are,  can  venture  no  further  than  to 
advance  doubts  and  probabilities,  and  to  suggest  topics  for  argument,  it 
must  be  incumbent  on  the  Legislatnre  to  dedare  what  the  law  shall  be  in 
future,  and  to  prevent  the  justice  of  the  country  from  being  hereafter  so 
much  dishonoured  as  it  surely  must  t>e  if  our  tribunals  are  to  be  assembled 
to  decide  whether  an  individual  shall  suffer  death  for  a  murder  imputed  to 
him,  upon  no  consideration  of  any  thing  that  has  relation  to  his  ginll  or 
innocence,  to  the  justice  of  a  discussion  already  commenced  upon  his  case, 
or  to  the  prudence  or  the  profligacy  with  which  the  Crown's  prerogative  of 
pardoningmay  have  been  exercised,  but  upon  legal  subtleties  applicable  only 
to  the  descent  of  real  property,  upon  an  examination  of  ancient  records, 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  wei^t  that  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  of  Sir  William  Staunford,  and  upon  some  law,  which  no  man,  till 
the  case  occurred,  could  venture  to  state  had  any  existence,  and  whidi  is 
brought  to  light  only  by  antiquarian  research,  and  forensic  acuteoess, 
amongst  clashing  and  inconsistent  authorities,  out  of  a  mass  of  materials 
under  which  it  had  remained  buried  for  centuries  past. 

Not  only  is  the  Judge,  who,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  making  law. 
is  bound  to' profess  that  it  is  his  province  only  to  declare  it;  not  only  is  he 
thus  confined  to  technical  doctrines  and  to  artiGcial  reasoning, — he  is  further 
compelled  to  take  the  narrowest  view  possible  of  every  subject  on  vrhich  he 
legislates.  The  law  he  makes  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  particular 
case  which  gives  occasion  for  its  promulgation.  Often  when  he  is  provid- 
ing for  that  particular  case,  or,  according  to  the  fiction  of  our  Constitution, 
is  declaring  how  the  ancient  and  long-*forgotten  law  has.provided  for  it,  be 
represents  to  himself  other  cases  which  probably  may  arise,  thou^  there 
is  no  record  of  their  ever  having  yet  occurred,  which  will  as  urgently  call 
for.a  remefly  as  that  which  it  is  his  duty  to  decide.  It  would  be  a  pnident 
part  to  provide,  by  one  comprehensive  rule,  as  weU  for  these  possible 
events,  as  for  the  actual  case  that  is  in  dispute,  and,  while  terminating  the 
existing  litigation,  to  obviate  and  prevent  all  future  contests.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  to  the  judicial  legislator  stricUy  forbidden :  and  if,  in  illastrating  tlio 
grounds  of  his  judgment,  he  adverts  to  other  and  analogous  cases,  and  pre- 

*  Hawk.  P.  G.  book  u.  ch.  S3.  $  41. 
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Slimes  to  iBlicipate  how  they  should  be  decided,  he  is  ooBsidered  as  exceed- 
ing his  proYince ;  and  ihe  opinions  thus  delivered  are  treated  by  succeed- 
ing judges  as  extra-judicial,  and  as  entitled  to  no  authority. 

A  still  further  evil  inherent  in  this  system  is,  that  the  duty  of  Imslation 
must  often  be  cast  on  those  who  are  ill  qualified  to  legislate  upon  the  parti- 
cular subject  which  accident  may  allot  to  them.  In  a  mass  of  jurisprvK 
dence  so  extensive,  and  connsting  of  such  a  variety  of  parts  as  that  wmch 
at  the  picttent  day  prevails  in  Eo^and,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that 
even  tm  most  learned  and  experienced  lawyers  will  not  have  had  occasions, 
in  the  course  of  the  longest  study  and  practice,  to  make  Ihemaelves  com- 
plete mastem  of  every  portion  of  it.  It  is  usually  to  some  one  or  more 
particular  branches  that  they  have  severally  directed  their  researches.  One 
man  is  distinguished  as  deeply  learned  hi  the  law  of  real  property ;  ano- 
ther in  what  relates  to  tithes  aod  Uie  rights  and  possessions  of  the  churdi ; 
a  third  is  mostly  AiDed  in  criminal  law ;  a  faurth  in  ttie  iofiDS  of  actions  and 
the  rales  of  procedure:  and  accordingly,  when  it  is  important  to  private 
clients  to  be  informed  of  the  law,  they  consult  the  aaost  eminent  jurists  only 
upon  those  subjeots  with  which  they  are  known  to  be  most  conversant.  If 
the  task  of  compiling  a  complete  code  of  laws  were  now  to  be  undertaken* 
the  subject  would  probably  be  divided  into  its  different  branches,  and  each 
would  be  assigned  to  those  who  were  understood  to  have  devoted  to  it  al- 
most exdosively  their  attentioD  and  their  care.  But  in  legislation,  by 
means  of  judicial  decisions,  it  is  chance,  not  the  qualiGcations  of  the  legis- 
lator, which  determines  upon  what  he  shall  legislate.  In  theory  he  k 
alike  qualiGed  for  all  subjects*  He  is  presumed  to  be  master  of  all  branches 
of  the  law,  and  to  be  capable,  whatever  uuty  be  the  matters  that  are 
brought  b<rf6re  him,  and  in  whatever  order,  accident,  or  the  humour  of 
litigant  parties  shall  present  them  to  his  view,  of  declaring  what  the  law  is 
which  appliea  to  them. 

Anothier  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  and  which  in  a  free  state 
cannot  surely  be  of  little  account,  is,  t^t  the  People  have  no  control  over 
those  by  whom  the  laws  are  made.  The  magistrates,  filling  the  high  sta- 
tions to  which  is  attached  the  most  important  duty,  and  the  most  dangerous 
pojwer  that  men  in  a  state  of  society  can  be  invested  with,  ane  nominated 
by  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  Grown ;  and  during  the  long  period  when  the 
largest  portion  of  the  common  law  by  which  we  are  now  governed  was 
product,  they  were  also,  if  the  laws  which  they  made  were  mipalatable 
to  the  Crown,  removable  at  its  pleasure. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  that  we  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  the  people  have,  by  their  representa- 
tives, giten  their  consent.  No  man,  however,  will  assert  that  the  consent 
of  the  people  was  ever  obtained  to  the  common  law,  which  forms  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  jurisprudence.  Our  legislators  here  have  been,  not  the 
representatives  of  our  choice,  but  the  servile  instruments  of  our  monarchs 
— at  one  time,  the  great  delinquents  who  presided  in  our  tribunals  in  the 
days  df  Richard  II.— and  at  another,  the  corrupt  judges  of  the  Jameses 
and  the  Charleses,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  practised  upon  by  the 
king's  law  officers,  and  met  in  secret  cabals  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  victims 
of  the  c^own,  before  any  accusation  was  openly  preferred  against  them  ;— 
the  men  who,  by  their  abject  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  master,  when 
they  were  his  hired  advocates,  and  by  the  keenness  with  which,  as  his 
blood-hounds,  they  hunted  down  the  prey  he  had  marked  out,  had  suffi- 
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cienily  proved  how  well  disponed  they  were  to  do  him  good  service  io  the 
high  and  sacred  office  of  a  judge. 

Such  are  among  ttie  principal  objections  to  this  species  of  legislation. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  tfiat  while  this  is  going  on,  there  isamon^  us  a 
legislalion  of  another  kind,  proceeding  with  equal  activity — that  of  the 
avowed  and  acknowledged  legislature  which  every  year  sends  into  the 
world  a  cumbrous  Collection  of  New  Statutes.  Between  these  two  legisla- 
tures  there  is  no  unity  of  design ;  their  works  are  as  unlike,  as  the  chan- 
ters of  the  authors  and  their  modes  of  legislation.  Of  a  law  proccodii^ 
from  such  sources,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  found  to  be  nncertaio,  inlri- 
cale,  obscure,  perplexed,  Inconsistent,  full  of  refinement  and  subtlety,  and 
subjject  to  continual  fluctuations.  The  law  which  is  every  term  discovered 
and  brought  to  light  by  the  Judges,  seems  to  vie  in  extent  with  that  which  is 
made  by  the  Parliament;  and  the  lawyer's  library  is  every  year  en- 
larged by  one  bulky  volume  of  statutes,  and  by  several  volumes  of  reported 
4]ecisions.  The  new  statutes  of  each  year  are  swoln  out  to  a  bulk  sorpaa^- 
jog  that  of  the  year  which  preceded  it;  and  every  fresh  term  seems  to  be 
prolific  of  more  judicial  reports  than  the  term  that  went  before  it.  So  con- 
siderable are  the  changes  and  augmentations  which  are  thus  contlDually 
iakiog  place  in  English  law,  that  the  treatises,  essays,  and  compilations 
which  have  been  composed  on  various  legal  subjects,  require  to  be  from  time 
Io  time  renewed,  that  they  may  not  mislead  those  who  consult  them ;  and 
upon  many  heads,  an  old  law  treatise  is  of  as  little  use  as  an  almanack  for  a 
year  that  has  expired.  The  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  were  formerly 
comprised  in  one  small  duodecimo  volume ;  they  are  now  to  be  searched 
for  in  £ve  large  octavos,  containing  altogether  A,AOO  pages.  To  this  stxe 
Burn's  Justice  has  been  gradually  expanded,  in  the  course  of  the  tw^ity- 
two  editions  which,  during  a  period  of  sixty  years,  it  has  passed  through. 
So  many  new  reports  have  been  printed,  and  so  many  new  statutes  made, 
that,  as  the  publisher  tells  us  in  the  advertisement  to  the  15th  edition, 
''  every  new  edition,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  law,  is  in  effect  a  new 
book."* 


THE  USURY  LAWS* 


It  is  curious  to  consider  by  what  accidents  the  prejudices  that  gave  ri^^ 
to  the  Usury  Laws  have  maintained  their  ground,  amidst  the  ruins  of  iW 
mercantile  system  to  which  they  naturally  belong.    Long  after  every  Ihink- 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  makra  honourable  mention  of  thisartide  in  his  DisnertaUgn  no  Ac  Pn>> 
cresM  of  fithical  Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  Eocvcbpedia  Britaonica,jpage  378.  "  It  need  w> 
loficer  be  ooncealed^"  says  he,  ^  that  it  was  contributed  b^  Sir  Samuel  Kominy.  Tlie  stc«diaef^ 
with  which  he  held  the  balance  in  weighing  the  merits  of  his  friend  against  his  UDfortunMe  ddcett. 
is  an  example  of  his  union  of  the  most  commanding  moral  principle  with  a  sensibifity  ao  wmm.  thai, 
if  it  had  been  released  from  that  stem  authority,  it  would  not  ho  lone  hare  endured  the 


and  roughness  of  human  concerns.    Prom  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  and  from  as  angrr  ne%fr 
roused  but  by  cruelty  and  baseness,  as  much  as  from  hifi  genius  and  pure  taste,  sprung  that  ort 
ginal  and  charaotcrittic  eloquence  which  was  the  hope  of  the  nffliclt^  as  wellas  the  terror  of  iif 
oppressor.    If  his  oratory  had  not  ffowed  ao  largely  from  this  nu>ral  source,  which  year*  do  aoi  At 
"P*  "?  would  not  perliap!)  haTe  been  the  only  example  of  an  orator,  who,  after  the  age  of  s'xt) 
daily  increased  in  polish,  in  vigour,  and  in  splendour." 

+  I)efence  of  Usury,  and  Protest  againKt  l^w  Taxes.     By  Jeremy  Bentluim.  Esq. .  of  Lancolu'' 
Inn.— Vol.  xxTu.  page  S39.    December,  1816. 
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ing  man  had  been  convinced,  that  the  most  entire  freedom  in  commercial 
matters  was  both  the  right  of  the  sutgect  and  the  interest  of  the  community, 
and  that  eyery  interference  with  the  private  trade  of  individuals  was  not 
only  a  grievous  restraint  upon  natural  liberty,  but  positively  detrimental  to 
public  prosperity,  all  reasoners  seemed  to  agree  in  excepting  from  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  thus  passed  upon  §uch  laws  the  very  class  of  enact- 
ments which  most  plainly  sinned  against  the  principles  both  of  civil  liberty 
and  true  policy.  Thid  anomaly  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  prejudices  in  which  the  Usury  Laws  had  their  foundation ; 
but  an  unluckly  opinion  in  their  favour,  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the 
work  which  operated  so  powerfully  towards  dispelling  the  other  errors  of 
the  mercantile  theory,  had  a  very  remarkable  effect  in  keeping  alive  those 
prejudices;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Benthamwas  the  first  writer  who 
openly  and  systematically  attacked  them.  It  is  equally  true,  that  he  com-^ 
picted  the  work  which  he  began  :  for,  since  the  publication  of  his  tract,  no 
one  has  eVer  been  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that  he  had  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  proposition  which  forms  its  subject.  To  endeavour  to  add  any 
liiing  4o  his  reasonings  would  be  a  vain  attempt;  but  we  shall  exhibit  the 
substance  of  them  in  a  form  somewhat  abridged,  rather  in  the  hope  of  their 
meeting  the  eyes  of  many  who  might  not  possess  the  original  work,  than 
with  ihe  least  ddubt  as  to  its  superior  efficacy  in  producing  speedy  convic- 
tion in  all  who  may  peruse  it. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lord  Coke,  that  to  trace  the  source  of  an  error 
IS  to  refute  it :  and  fortunately  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  those  prejudices  in  which  the  Usury  Laws  have  their  foundation. 
Mr.  Bentham  ascribes,  we  think,  rather  too  much  to  religious  bigotry,  in 
1  reating  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  observes,  that  the  practice  of  self-denial 
<  aroe  very  early  to  be  substituted  for  active  virtue;  and  as  the  greater  the 
lemptalion  the  greater  the  merit,  much  virtue  was  held  to  lie  in  refusing  to 
one  s  self  the  means  of  making  money, — at  all  times  the  favourite  pursuit 
of  mankind.  Hence,  he  says,  the  obvious  method  of  making  wealth  pro- 
ductive, by  lending  it  for  a  profit,  was  proscribed  as  an  illegal  gratification ; 
and  besides,  as  the  Jews  dealt  largely  in  this  practice,  the  Christians,  ever 
anxious  to  avoid  their  customs,  deemed  it  peculiarly  sinful.  The  authority 
of  Aristotle,  who  reprobates  usury  on  the  ground  that  *'  money  is  in  its  na- 
ture barren,"  was  a  strong  support  of  these  views,  in  an  age  which  bowed 
lo  the  dictum  of  that  philosopher  in  every  thing,  save  matters  immediately 
connected  with  Pagan  faith.  Our  author  also  remarks,  that  the  natural 
antipathy  of  the  spendthrift  towards  the  saving  man,  arising  from  the  envy 
V.  ith  which  he  regards  him,  must  have  operated  in  the  same  direction. 
That  all  these  causes  have  contributed  materially  to  produce  the  prevailing 
notions  against  usury,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  we  think  he  has,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  accuracy  of  his  analysis,  overlooked  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful,— we  mean,  the  feeling  excited  against  a  rich  man,  as  the  lender  must 
always  be  compared  with  the  borrower, — and  in  favour  of  a  poor  one,  by 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  former  making  tlio  latter  pay  for  help,  ac- 
cording to  his  necessities,  and  reaping  a  profit  without  any  labour  or  even 
trouble  of  his  own.  It  i»  true,  that  many  other  classes  are  exactly  in  the 
same  situation,  as  far  as  the  circumstance  of  gaining  by  another's  working 
goes;  but  in  no  case  does  the  contest  between  distress  and  avarice,  or  let  u^ 
only  say,  a  calculating  and  money-getting  spirit,  so  frequently  become  ap- 
i>aroot ;  and  besides,  other  lenders,  as  land-owners,  have  always  formed  such 
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a  powerful  body,  that  no  unifeml  prejudice  could  easily  take  root  agiinst 
them.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  vii^w  of  the  subject,  to  say,  tiiat  •  per- 
son in  no  distressed  state  may  lx)rrow,  upon  a  calculation  of  gain,  from 
another,  upon  the  whole  no  richer  than  himself;  for  the  prejudice  in  ques- 
tion took  its  rise,  when  almost  all  loans  were  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  to 
relieve  their  distresses ;  and  the  prevalence  of  'hard  bargains,  driven  ODder 
such  circumstances,  obtained  for  the  dealers  in  money  a  bad  name  that  they 
never  yet  have  lost.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  religious  bigotry  his  chiefly 
Influenced  the  reputation  of  this  class  of  men,  in  modern  times,  has  been 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  money  trade  being  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews;  although,  undoubtedly,  this  monopoly  has  been  secured  to  tfien, 
as  it  was  originally  acquired,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  prejudices  them- 
selves. But  the  natural  question  is.  How  the  laws  against  usury,  that  is,  tiic 
restraints  upon  the  terms  of  money  bargains,  can  be  justified?  We  shall 
shortly  advert  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  with  this  view. 

The  fitH  reason  given  for  the  interference  is  the  prevention  of  prodtgility. 
It  is  well  observed  bv  Mr.  Bentham^  in  the  outset  of  this  part  of  hisarp- 
tnent,  that  although  the  preventing  men  from  injuring  one  another  is  a  wfk 
legitimate  object  of  the  lawgiver,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  he  is  is 
much  called  upon  to  interpose  between  a  man  and  himself,  supposing  the 
person  so  meant  to  be  protected  has  attained  the  years  of  discretion.  If  thb 
is  a  good  work  at  all,  he  thinks  at  least  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  But 
in  truth,  such  is  not  thereat  operation  of  the  restraints  under  consideratioQ. 
Why  should  a  man,  because  he  is  prodigal,  be  also  insane?  And  yet  no 
one  of  sound  mind  would  think  of  giving  six  per  cesit,  for  the  use  of  money, 
how  pressing  soever  his  wants,  if  he  could  get  it  for  five.  Agaia— Gana 
man,  however  prodigal,  be  prevented  from  selling  all  he  can  get  rid  of  by 
sale,  and  pledging  all  that  won't  sell  ?  Those  who  have  security  of  any  kind 
to  offer  the  lender  are  not  protected  by  the  law ;  for  the  lender  never  makes 
his  bargain  upon  a  view  of  the  borrower's  character  and  habits,  bat  of  bis 
security  —  so  that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  prevent  him  in  cases  where  be 
was  disposed  to  lend ;  and  the  prodigality  of  the  borrower,  whose  propert) 
JsTnortgaged,  may  be  an  inducement,  in  itself,  to  such  as^  look  towards  oh- 
laining  possession  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spendthrift  has  do  seen- 
jity  to  offer,  how  is  he  more  likely  to  get  money  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  rale- 
A  Iriend  is  the  only  person  likely  to  acconunodate  him,  and  he  wonl  tak« 
more  than  the  ordinary  rate.  Prodigals,  in  truth,  are  not  thepenoos  vho 
borrow  large  sums  at  exorbitant  interest; — they  much  more  freqoeoiJy 
borrow  moderate  sums,  at  the  usual  rate,  in  various  quarters; —and  when 
they  can  find  a  lender  disposed  to  speculate,  aud  obtain  a  compensadoo  for 
the  great  risk  of  trusting  them  ip  the  high  profits  of  the  transaction,  sodi  u 
one  will  also  neglect  the  prohibitions  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  make  the  poor 
man  pay  so  much  more  for  the  additional  risk  they  make  him  run.  But  il 
is  decisive  of  this  argument,  that  the  m(»t  certain  road  to  ruin  for  all  \^ 
digals  is  to  obtain  goods  upon  credit^  as  long. as  their  credit  lasts;  and  ^^ 
no  law  interferes  with  this,  — unless,  indeed,  we  have  recourse  to  the  ia- 
terdiction  of  the  Homan  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Bentham  cKntrly  shows,  tbtt 
tradesmen  make  raw  customers  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  raoney-leiK'^^^ 
would  do ;  and  he  asks,  where  is  the  sense  of  stopping  the  expendtliireof>(he 
prodigal  at  the  faucet,  while  there  are  so  many  ways  of  letting  it  out  at  tht* 
bung-*hole  t 

The  protection  of  indigence  forms  amotker  reason  i»gedin  behalf  of  tbts^ 
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restraiDts.  But  it  is  plain,  ihat  no  one  rate  of  interest  can  be  adapted  to 
every  man's  situation.  To  some  it  may  be  profitable  to  borrow,  though 
Ihey  should  pay  ten  per  cent.,  while  others  may  find  six  per  cent,  too  high, 
compared  with  the  gain  they  can  derive.  The  Usury  Laws,  however,  fix 
the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  consequently  determine  one  standard  of 
exigency  for  all.  How  does  this  arrangement  operate-^not  in  protecting, 
but  in  crushing,  the  indigent,  whose  protection  forms  it^  pretext  f  No  man 
will  of  himself  give  a  farthing  more  for  money  than  the  lowest  at  which  any 
one  will  lent  it ;  but  he  may  be  in  such  a  situation  that  nobody  will  lend  him 
that  of  which  he  stands  in  the  greatest  need,  except  he  pays  hi^er  than  the 
general  average  rate  adopted  by  the  law.  To  give  more  than  this  mtutimum 
would  be  for  his  advantage ;— it  would  be  profitable  to  him,  otlierwise  he 
would  not  desire  to  borrow  on  such  terms.  The  law  says,  he  shall  not 
benefit  himself,  perhaps  save  himself,  by  giving  what  by  the  supposition  he 
is  able  to  give — and  this,  says  our  author,  out  of  prudence  and  loving- 
kindness  towards  the  poor  man  I  "  There  may,"  he  adds, ''  be  worse  cruelty; 
but  can  there  be  greater  nonsense?"  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  protection  of 
indigence  were  really  the  object  of  these  laws,  they  stop  short  of  their 
mark ; — they  prevent  a  poor  man,  no  doubt,  from  borrowing  at  a  high 
rate;  but  they  take  no  means  of  compelling  the  rich  to  tend  him  at  a  lower 
rate. 

A  aird  reason  alleged  is  the  protection  of  simplicity.    Now,  it  is  plain 
that  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  simplicity  can  ever  induce  a  man  to  make 
so  improvident  a  bargain,  as  the  giving  more  than  he  knows,  or  may  easily 
learn  to  be  necessary,  for  the  use  of  money.    There  is  nothing  so  easily 
ascertained  as  the  market  rate  of  interest.    It  does  not  vary  from  day  to 
day,  like  the  prices  of  goods;  and,  when  it  shifts,  it  is  only  in  a  very  small 
proportion.    Moreover,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  community.   A  simple 
roan,  or  a  man  without  being  very  simple,  may  be  deceived  in  other  bar- 
gains ;  but  here  the  legislator  does  not,  indeed  he  cannot,  render  the  least 
assistance.    If  a  person  unwarily  pays  too  dear  for  goods  or  land,  a  case  of 
daily  occurrence,  he  must  stand  by  his  bargain,  how  speedily  soever  he  may 
he  undeceived ;  and,  indeed,  here  the  law  could  not,  in  all  cases,  aid  the 
unwary  purchaser,  however  carefully  contrived  for  his  assistance,  because 
the  seller,  having  pocketed  the  price,  may  have  decamped  with  it,  or  spent 
it.     Bui  in  the  case  of  loans,  the  unwary  borrower,  whom  the  legislator 
pretends  to  assist,  has  always  the  security  in  his  own  hands ;  and  if  he  has 
been  really  overreached,  there  is  no  possible  difficulty  in  obtaining  redress. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  case  of  persons  so 
simple  as  to  stand  in  need  of  protection  in  their  money  bargains,  the  saifne 
defect  of  prudence  or  sagacity  exposes  them  to  fully  as  great  danger  in  all 
their  other  transactions.    Nay,  they  may  be  overreached  in  the  demand  of 
tfie  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  law ;  for  the  market  rate  may,  and  often  does, 
Call  much  below  the  legal  maximum,— ^  not  to  mention  the  injury  a  person  of 
weak  judgment  may  do  himself  by  borrowing  even  at  the  lowest  market 
rate,  and  injudiciously  employing  the  sums  so  obtained.    Yet  in  these 
cases  no  lawgiver  ever  dreamt  of  affording  protection  to  simplicity ;  and 
indeed  the  attempt  would  be  obviously  hopeless. 

It  is  urged  as  a  fourth  reason  in  favour  of  these  restraints,  that  a  free 
access  to  the  money  market  tends  to  encourage  projectors.  Dr.  Smith  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  this  notion.  He  classes  projectors 
with  prodigals ;  stigmatizes  both  as  persons  likely  to  waste  the  capital  of  the 
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communily ;  and  approve  of  the  maximum,  from  its  leodency  to  keep  a 
portion  of  that  capital  out  of  their  hands.  In  no  part  of  Mr.  BeBthara  s 
tract  is  he  more  conspicuously  successful  than  in  his  elahorate  refutation  of 
this  dogma,  and  his  exposition  of  the  prejudices  upon  ^hich  it  is  founded. 
The  restraint,  as  he  justly  remarks,  professing  to  fall  upon  rash,  impnideDt, 
useless  schemers,  does  in  fact  fall  upon  such  persons  as,  in  the  '*  ponuit  of 
wealth,  or  even  of  any  other  object,  endeavour,  by  the  assistance  of  wealth, 
to  strike  into  any  channel  of  invention.  It  falls  upon  all  such  persons  as, 
in  the  culthation  of  any  of  those  arts  which  have  been  by  way  of  eminenoe 
termed  U9^l,  direct  their  endeavours  to  any  of  those  departments  in  which 
their  utility  shines  most  conspicuous  and  indubitable ;  upon  all  such  penoos 
as,  in  the  line  of  any  of  their  pursuits,  aim  at  any  thing  that  can  be  called 
imprwement  t  whether  it  consist  in  the  production  of  any  new  articlo 
adapted  to  man's  use,  or  in  the  meliorating  the  quality,  or  diminishing  the 
expense,  of  any  of  those  which  are  already  known  to  us.  It  falls,  io  sdliort, 
upon  every  application  of  the  human  powers,  in  which  ingenuity  stands  io 
need  of  wealth  for  its  assistant. " 

It  is  indeed  manifest  that,  in  this  view,  the  Usury  Laws  are  absurd, 
unless  it  be  possible  to  distinguish,  before  trial,  good  from  bad,  that  is, 
successful  from  losing  projecls ; — ^in  which  case  the  law  ought  to  fix  a 
maximum  for  the  loans  to  the  one,  and  leave  the  other  free  access  to  the 
market, -^which  is  plainly  impossible.  Thode  who  are  too  prudent  Io  risk 
their  money  upon  an  unpromising  scheme  will  risk  it  upon  no  adieme  at 
all,  but  will  lend  only  to  established  concerns.  The  temptation  of  higher 
profit  than  usual  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevail  upon  capitalists  U> 
embiairk  in  new  trades.  The  Usury  Laws  prevent,  therefore,  any  capital 
from  finding  its  way  into  those  channels  by  way  of  loan,  and  directly 
discourage  projects,  that  is,  invention  and  improvement  in  all  the  arts  o( 
life ;  for  without  discouraging  the  useful  and  the  good,  they  cannot  dscou- 
rage  the  wild  and  the  bad.  Shall  we  then  say,  that  the  danger  Co  the 
capital  of  the  community,  from  a  failure  of  certain  schemes,  is  so  alarming 
as  to  justify  us  in  putting  down  all  manner  of  schemes,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power  ?  Let  it  only  be  remembered,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  dvtlized 
life  is  the  fruit  of  schemes ;  that  all  we  enjoy  above  the  lot  of  savages  comes 
from  arts  that  were  once  mere  projects ;  and  we  shall  not  be  disposed  la 
condemn,  in  one  sweeping  sentence,  every  innovation.  This  is  in  truth  Io 
denounce,  as  rash  and  ill*grounded  (weuse  the  author's  forcible  illustratioo  , 
all  those  projects  by  which  onr  species  has  been  successively  advaoeed, 
from  feeding  upon  acorns,  and  covering  themselves  with  raw  hides,  to 
the  state  in  which  it  at  present  stands.  Whatever  (as  he  says)  is  nov 
the  routine  of  trade  was,  at  its  commencement,  project ;  whatever  is  nov 
e8tabli$hment,  was  at  one  time  innovation. — And  why  such  fears,  after 
all,  of  our  being  impoverished  by  failing  schemes?  Long  berore  tbe 
existence  of  the  Usury  Laws,  the  prosperity  of  our  race  was  runniog  on 
in  an  accelerating  course; — long  before  tbo  statutes  in  this  country,  its 
wealth  and  general  improvement  was  rapidly  and  constantly  advancing. 
There  were  every  now  and  then  failures  and  individual  losses  in  eon- 
sequence  ;  still  their  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  successful  projects  was  triSng ; 
and  no  one  can  maintain,  that  since  the  restraints  were  imposed,  the 
proportion  has  dimini^ed.  Were  the  law  silent  on  this  head,  money 
would  still  be  lent  to  projectors  by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
prudent  disposal  of  it«    We  may  safely  trust  their  discretion  for  its  beins 
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kept  oQt  of  desperate  risks.  No  one,  indeed,  has  ridiculed  the  over  anxiety 
of  such  regulations  as  pretend  to  save  men's  capital  from  injudicious 
application,  more  happily  than  Dr.  Smith  himself.  It  is  the  great  text 
of  which  his  immortal  work  is  the  illustration,  almost  in  all  its  pages ;  and 
in  no  passage  is  he  more  severe  than  where  he  reprobates  the  intermeddling 
of  GoTemment  to  prevent  private  imprudence.  After  remarking,  that 
the  number  of  prudent  and  successful  undertakings  is  everywhere  much 
greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuccessful  ones,  he  administers 
the  following  memorable  correction  to  rulers  for  their  love  of  meddling ; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  quite  as  well  merited  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Usury  Laws  as  by  any  other  class  of  legislators.  "  It  Is*  ttie 
hi^iest  impertinence  and  presumption,  therefore,  in  kings  and  ministers 
io  pretend  to  toatehover  the  ecanomp  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain 
their  expense,  either  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themselves  alwavs,  and  without  exception, 
the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society.  Let  them  look  well  after  their 
own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust  private  people  with  theirs.  If 
their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  Slate,  that  of  their  subjects  never 
will. " 

To  those  who  love  reason,  the  arguments  of  this  illustrious  writer  may 
suffice  for  removing  all  fears  arising  from  the  prodigality  of  individuals 
in  wasting  the  national  wealth  ;  and  those  who  prefer  allowing  the  autho- 
rity of  great  names  to  weighing  their  counsels,  will  require  nothing  more 
to  make  them  reject,  with  contempt,  all  interference,  on  the  part  of  law- 
yers, with  the  prudential  regulation  of  private  affairs.  Yet  the  application 
of  this  conclusion,  in  which  way  soever  we  may  reach  it,  to  ordinary 
prodigality,  is  by  no  means  more  striking  than  to  the  squ«andering  of  pro- 
jectors. Indeed,  we  believe  no  one  can  read  the  following  admirable 
and  conclusive  reflexions  of  Mr.  Bentham,  without  being  persuaded,  that 
the  fear  of  schemers  is  still  more  chimerical  than  that  of  less  ingenious 
spendtfariAs* 

**  However  presaroptiUMift  eikI  ioipertincnt  it  mav  be  for  the  Sovereign  to  attempt  id  any  way  to 
check  by  le^i  restraints  the  prodigality  of  iDdividuals ;  to  attempt  to  check  their  bad  tnanoQe- 
imeMi,  bj  Mch  restfaintt,  seems  abuodanily  more  so.    To  err  in  tne  way  of  prodigality  is  the  lof, 
though*  M  yoa  will  observe,  not  of  many  men,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  yet 
*ai  least  of  any  man :  the  stuff  fit  to  quake  a  prodigal  of  is  to  be  found  in  every  alehouse  and  under 
every  hedge.    But  even  to  err  in  the  way  of  projecting  is  the  lot  only  of  the  privileged  few.    Pro- 
digality, tbongh  not  so  common  aa  to  make  a«y  very  material  dmin  from  the  geoenl  mass  of  wealth, 
m  however  too  common  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  distinction  or  as  a  singularity.    But  tho 
ttteppiog  aside  from  any  of  the  beaten  paths  of  traffic  is  regarded  as  a  singularity,  as  serving  to 
deBCiBgnish  a  nan  from  other  men.    Even  where  it  requires  no  genius,  no  peculiarity  of  talent,  as 
where  it  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the  liading  out  a  new  market  to  buy  or  sell  in,  it  requires 
however  at  least  a  deeree  of  courage,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  herd  of  men. 
What  shall  we  say  of  it,  where,  in  addition  to  the  vulgar  quality  of  courage,  it  reooires  the  rare 
endowment  of  genius,  as  in  the  instance  of  all  those  successive  enterprises  by  which  arts  and  ma- 
Dufactnres  have  b<«n  brought  from  their  original  nothing  to  their  present  splendour  7    Think  how 
small  a  part  of  the  community  these  must  make  in  comparison  of  the  race  of  prodigals;  of  that 
very  mce,  which,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  amalhiess  of  its  number,  would  appear  too  infon- 
skloable  to  you  to  deserve  attention.    Yet  prodi^tj  is  essentially  and  ncoasaarily  hurtful,  as 
Car  as  it  goes,  to  the  opulence  of  the  State:  pnJjectmg,  only  by  accident.    Every  prodigal,  without 
exceptioii,  impairs,  by  the  very  supposition  impairs,  if  he  does  not  annihilate,  his  fortune.    But 
it  certainly  is  not  every  projector  that  impairs  his :  it  is  not  every  projector  that  would  have  done 
so»  had  there  been  none  of  those  wise  hiws  to  hinder  him  :  for  the  fabric  of  national  opulence — 
thai  fabric  of  which  you  proclaim,  with  so  generous  an  exullatioo,  the  continual  increase — that 
fabrie,  in  eveir  apartment  of  which,  innumerable  as  they  are,  it  required  the  reprobated  hand  of 
a  pro^cCor  to  by  the  first  sUme^  has  cequired  some  liands  at  least  to  De  empk>yed,  and  successfully 
employed.    When,  m  comparison  of  the  number  of  prodigals,  which  is  too  inconsiderable  Io  de- 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  3. 
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serve  notice,  the  number  of  pfrqjecion  of  all  kinds  is  so  mnch  more  ioconsidemble — and  vkHI 
from  this  inconsiderable  number  mast  be  deducted  the  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  socoesifiil 
projectors— and  from  this  remainder  ai^in,  all  those  who  can  carry  on  their  projects  withootiwed 
of  borrowing— think  whether  it  be  possible  that  this  last  remainder  coaM  airora  a  mtUtitade,  the 
redacinc  of  which  would  be  an  object  deserving  the  interposition  of  OovemmeBt  by  its  nsagnttode, 
even  taking  for  granted  that  it  wer^  an  object  proper  in  it«  nature? 

**  If  it  be  still  a  question,  whether  it  be  worth  while  for  Government,  by  its  ruuon^  to  atlenopt 
to  control  the  conduct  of  men  visibly  and  undeniably  under  tbe  dominion  of  passtois,  nnd  actiog 
under  that  dominion,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  th*eir  own  reason — ^in  short,  to  effect  whal  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  their  better  judgment,  against  what  every  body,  even  themselves,  would  acknow> 
ledge  to  oe  their  worse :  is  it  endurable  that  the  legislator  should,  by  riolenoe,  aubstitat«  his  own 
pretended  reason,  the  result  of  a  momentary  and  scornful  glance,  the  ofisprbs  of  wantoimeaa  and 
arroflpance,  much  rather  than  of  social  anxiety  and  study,  in  the  place  of  the  humble  reason  ofta- 
dividuals,  binding  itself  down  with  all  its  force  to  that  veqr  otnect  which  he  pretends  to  bnve  in 
view  ? — Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that,  on  the  side  of  the  individual  in  this  strange  competitioii,  there 
is  the  most  perfect  and  minute  knowledge  and  information  which  interest,  the  whole  interest  of  a 
man's  reputation  and  fortune,  can  ensure :  on  the  side  of  the  legisbtor,  the  most  perfect  igoManee. 
All  that  he  knows,  all  that  he  can  know,  is,  that  the  enterprise  is  a  Dny'ecl,  whicn,  merely  bacaose 
it  is  susceptible  or  that  obnoxious  name,  he  looks  upon  as  a  sort  of  cock,  for  him,  in  childiafa  wan- 
tonness, to  shie  at.  Shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  is  a  question  that  has  been  put  of  old  to  lodieste 
the  height  of  folly  4  but  what  then  shall  we  say  of  him  who,  being  neoe5iari)y  blind,  innrts  en 
leading,  in  paths  he  never  trod  in^  those  who  can  see  ?"  p.  169—165. 

We  canqpl  resist  adorning  our  pages  wilh  another  most  striking  passage, 
relative  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  illustrative  of  the  same  point— * 
the  vain  fears  entertained  of  projectors. 

^  The  career  of  art,  the  great  road  wliich  receives  the  footsteps  of  prcjectors,  may  be  ooaaidcred 
as  n  vast,  and  perhaps  unfunded,  plain,  bestrewed  with  gulpns,  such  as  Cortius  was  swallowed 
up  in.  Each  requires  a  human  victim  to  fall  into  it  ere  i»  can  close ;  but  when  it  once  docea,  it 
closes  to  open  no  more,  and  so  much  of  the  path  is  safe  to  those-  who  follow.  If  the  wane  of  p9- 
fect  information  of  former  miscarriages  renders  the  reality  of  human  life  less  happy  tban  this 
picture,  still  the  snnilitude  must  he  acknowledged :  and  we  see  at  once  the  only  plain  and  eflvcdia] 
method  for  bringing  that  similitude  still  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection ;  I  mean,  the  fraaaiqg  tbe 
history  of  the  projects  of  time  past,  and  (what  may  be  executea  in  much  greater  perfection*  were 
but  a  finger  held  up  by  the  hand  of  Government),  the  making  provision  for  recording,  and  oofleeinifr, 
and  publishing  as  they  are  brouf^ht  forth,  the  race  of  those  with  which  the  womb  of  futurity  is 
siill  pregnant.  But  to  pursue  this  idea,  the  execution  of  which  is  not  within  ray  coinpeteBce, 
would  lead  me  too  far  from  the  purpose. 

**  Comfortable  it  is  to  reflect,  that  this  state  of  continually  improving  secori^  is  the  Bfttarvl 
ataf  e  not  only  of  the  road  to  opulence,  but  of  every  other  track  ot  human  life.  In  the  war  which 
industry  and  ingenuity  maintain  with  fortune,  past  age^  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  for*  the  forlorn 
nope,  which  has  been  detached  in  advance,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  for  the^  sake  of  fntwc.     The 

? golden  age,  it  is  but  too  tme,  is  not  the  lot  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live :  bat,  Yit  aa  to  be 
bund  in  any  part  of  the  track  marked  out  for  human  existence,  it  will  be  found,  I  tnial,  not  id  any 
part  which  is  past,  but  in  some  part  which  is  to  come. 

**  f s  it  worth  adding,  though  it  be  undeniably  true,  that  could  it  even  be  proved,  by  ever  ao  an- 
controvertible  evidence,  that,  from  the  bei^innlng  of  time  to  the  present  day,  there  never  vsaaa 
project  that  did  not  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  its  author ;  not  even  from  such  a  tact  as  this  could  the 
iegishitor  derive  any  sufficient  warrant,  so  much  as  for  wishing  to  see  the  spirit  of  projects  ia  any 
dearee  repressed  f-^The  discouraging  motto,  Sic  vos  turn  vobis.  may  be  matter  of  aerkMia  eon- 
sideration  to  the  indiridual :  but  what  is  it  to  the  legislator?  What  general,  let  him  attack  with 
ever  so  superior  an  army,  but  knows  that  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  must  perish  at  ihe 
first  onset?  Shall  he,  for  that  consideration  alone,  lie  inactive  in  his  lines?  'Every  Bnaa  for 
himself>^but  God '  adds  the  proverb  (and  it  might  have  added  the  general,  and  the  Malator,  and 
all  other  public  servants),  *  for  us  all.'  Those  sacrifices  of  individual  to  general  weffaie,  wluHi, 
on  so  many  occasions,  are  made  by  third  persons  against  men's  wills,  shall  the  parties  themaelres 
be  restrained  from  making,  when  they  do  it  of  their  own  choice  ?  To  tie  men  neck  and  beels,  and 
throw  them  into  the  gul^s  I  have  been  speaking  of,  ia  altogether  out  of  the  question :  bm  if  at 
every  ^uiph  a  Curtius  stands  mounted  and  capansoned,  ready  to  take  Ihe  leap,  is  it  for  th«  legs- 
lator,  m  a  fit  of  old-womanish  tenderness,  to  pull  him  away  ?  Laying  even  public  iatereat  aut  of 
the  qnestion,  and  considering  nothing  but  the  feelings  of  Ihe  individuals  immedialely  eonoemed.  a 
legislator  would  scarcely  do  so,  who  kneW  the  value  of  hope, '  the  most  precious  giR  of  beavea.*^ 
p.  169—177. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  reasons  urged  in  defence  of  the  Usury 
Laws,  from  their  supposed  virtues  in  checking  fraud,  oppression,  prodigality 
and  projects ;  and  we  are  now  to  see  what  their  real  effects  are,  haviog 
observed  how  miserably  they  fail  in  producing  the  benefits  ascribed  to  tlieir 
operation.     In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  they  produce  none  of  the 
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good  which  (hey  pretend  to  have  in  view;  and  we  are  now  to  see  themis-* 
chiefs  which  they  create  in  all  directions. 

The  most  obvioas  mischief  is  the  depriving  many  persons  altogether  of 
the  loans  which  they  stand  in  need  of.  A  person  having  the  means  of  sup- 
plying himself  with  money,  and  having  also  the  utmost  necessity,  is  pre- 
cluded firom  all  chance  of  obtaining  it,  unless  he  has  still  further  means  of 
meeting  his  wants,  by  evading,  at  an  additional  cost,  the  laws  in  question. 
He  may  have  security  enough  to  induce  a  lender  to  accommodate  him  for 
seven  per  cent.,  and  means  to  pay  that  prem^ium  punctually.  No  one  will 
lend  hmd  at  five ;  the  law  says  he  shall  not  borrow  at  more  than  five , 
therefore,  unless  the  law  be  broken,  he  cannot  borrow  at  all.  Again,  the 
lender  will  not  run  the  risks  which  the  law  creates  for  seven  per  cent. ,  and 
y^  are  supposing  this  to  be  as  much  as  the  borrower  can  give ;  therefore  he 
cannot,  in  point  ct/act,  borrow  at  all ;  and  yet,  but  for  the  law,  he  could 
have  relieved  his  wants  with  ease.  Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
class  of  persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  exactly  those  who  have  the 
greatest  occasion  for  assistance,  and  the  best  claims  to  it ;  since,  by  the  sup-. 
position,  they  cannot  do  without  the  loan,  and  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay  the  extraordinary  rate  of  interest. 

The  next  mischief  is  that  which  the  law  inflicts  upon  those  who  haVe  the 
means  of  giving,  not  only  such  an  extraordinary  rate  of  interest  as  the 
lenders,  but  for  the  restrictions,  would  be  satisfied  with,  but  somewhat 
more.  These  are  not  excluded  altogether  from  the  money  market,  like 
the  class  already  mentioned, — but  the  terms  of  the  bargain  are  raised  to 
them.  Suppose  they  have  nothing  to  sell  by  which  they  can  raise  the 
money  they  want,  then  they  must  pay  for  the  breach  of  the  law,  and  this 
in  two  ways— both  by  giving  a  sufficient  premium  to  the  lender  to  make 
him  run  the  extraordinary  risk,  and  because  the  illegality  of  the  trade  keeps 
many  dealers  out  of  it,  and,  by  narrowing^  the  competition,  raises  the  profits. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  trade  has  been  driven  in.  an- 
nuities, which  admirably  illustrates  the  operation  of  these  laws,  this  being 
a  perfectly  legal  mode  of  evading  them,  and  yet  one  attended  with  ruinous 
expense  to  the  borrower.  The  law  has  imposed  a  number  of  regulations 
upon  such  transactions,  with  the  view  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  too 
easy  a  means  of  evading  the  Usury  Laws.  Those  regulations  increasing  the 
risk  of  the  lender,  somewhat  raise  the  price  to  the  borrower.  Then  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  renders  an  insurance  necessary  upon  the  life  of  the 
borrower ;  and  this  is  a  large  increase  of  price.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
lenders  at  usurious  interest  in  the  illegal  way  being  narrowed  by  the  com- 
petition, as  all  who  are  driven  from  tiiis  traffic  do  not  necessarily  resort  to 
Ihe  line  of  annuities,  the  market  is,  notwithstanding  the  legal  method  of  eva- 
sion, considerably  narrowed.  It  has  thus  happened,,  that  persons  with 
excellent  security,  and  who  could  easily  have  gotten  loans  at  six  and  a  half 
or  seven  per  cent,  but  for  the  law,  are  obliged  to  pay  eight  or  nine,  besides 
the  insurance,  or  from  ten  to  twelve  in  all ;  and  this,  not  to  private  money 
lenders,  who  exact  much  more,  but  to  the  great  insurance  companies,  who 
have  fallen  upon  this  way  of  employing  their  superfluous  capital,  tempted 
by  the  double  gains  of  lenders  and  insurers.  We  speak  from  the  autho- 
rity of  assertions  repeatedly  made  in  Parliament  last  session,  and  uncontra- 
dicted, though  many  persons  connected  with  those  companies,  and  with 
the  borrowers,  were  present.  No  cases,  it  was  alleged,  had  occurred  in  late 
lioaes  of  those  companies  making  the  borrower  pay  less  in  all  than  ten  per 
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cent.,  how  good  soever  his  fleciiri(y-^(and  the  greatest  families  in  the 
country,  were  alluded  to) — unless  \n  one  instance,  where  theaocidental  cir- 
cumstance of  the  borrower  Slaving  a  very  large  estate  in  hoiues,  induced 
an  office  to  give  better  terms,  in  consideration  of  having  the  insaraooeg  of 
that  properly.  If  such  reputable  lenders  exacted  such  terms,  we  miy  be 
sure  that  many  individuals  required  far  harder  conditions;  and  whwe  a 
mode  of  effecting  the  loan  wholly  unlawful  was  adopted,  the  price  pud 
must  have  been  still  much  higher.  The  case  now  related  furnidiesagood 
illustration  of  the  direct  pressure  upon  the  borrower,  occasioned  by  the 
restraints,  because,  at  any  rate,  the  price  of  the  insurance,  which  ibmied 
part  of  the  expense,  was  entirely  caused  by  the  course  into  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  evading  the  Usury  Laws  drove  the  transaction.  This  premiuin 
was  a  per-centage,  beyond  all  question,  levied  by  those  laws* 

Suppose  now,  that  the  laws  have  prevented  a  man  from  boifowing  al 
seven  per  cent, ,  and  that  he  has  stiO  goods  which  he  can  part  with  to  niae 
the  money.  But  for  the  law  he  might  keep  bis  goods ;  and  nothing  can 
prevent  his  selling  them  at  an  under  price,  according  to  hJ^B  necessities.  I^o 
one  who  has  known  any  thing  of  siales  made  in  distressed  drcnmsUoces 
will  think  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  very  extraordinary  in  such  cases.  To 
such  a  loss  9iB  this,  the  most  exorbitant  usury  be^rs  no  prop<HrtioD ;  yet  this 
is  exactly  the  premium  which  the  distressed  man  is  compelled  to  pay  (or 
money  by  the  law  which  says  he  shall  not  borrow  at  the  rale  of  five  and  a 
half.  The  pressure  upon  proprietors  of  real  estates  is  still  more  aeveic. 
Suppose  a  man  comes  into  possession  of  an  estate  worth  two  hundred  a 
year,  charged  with  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  the  incumbrancer  wishes 
to  have  his  money  rather  than  the  legal  interest,  but  would  be  satisfied  with 
one  or  two  per  cent,  above  that  rate ; — at  any  rale,  if  he  would  not,  some 
other  certainly  could  be  found  to  advance  the  money  at  that  premium, 
upon  the  same  security.  Suppose,  too,  that  the  time  in  question  is  such  a 
season  as  the  present,  or  tlie  end  of  the  American  war,  when  land  feU  as  low 
as  eighteen  and  even  sixteen  years'  purchase,  and  some  kinds  of  real  pro- 
perly, as  villas  and  houses,  generally  sold  for  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter, 
of  what  they  had  cost  before  any  money  was  expended  upon  improvements. 
'Such  periods  of  general  distress,  and  consequent  depreciation  of  property. 
may  last  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  We  may  suppose  a  du* 
ration,  Mr.  Bentham  thinks,  in  the  American  war,  of  seven  years,  becaosc 
property  did  not  recover  immediately  on  the  peace,  any  more  than  ilsoni 
al  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  One  per  cent,  for  seven  years  b  worth 
less  than  seven  per  cent,  the  first  year :  but"— take  it  as  equal.  Tbeestalt 
which  was  worth  six  thousand  pounds,  or  thirty  years'  purchase,  before  the 
war,  and  was  reckoned  at  this  by  the  deviser,  when  be  charged  it  with  a 
thousand  pounds,  fetches  now  only  twenty  years'  purchase,  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds ;  whereas  had  it  been  kept  till  the  period  of  depreciation  ei« 
pired,  it  would  have  again  brought  its  original  value.  Now,  compare  the 
devisee's^  situation,  says  our  author,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  onder  the 
Usury  Laws,  with  his  situation  had  he  been  left  unfettered  to  make  hb 
money  bargain.  In  the  one  case  he  sells  for  four  thousand,  pays  off  one 
thousand,  retains  three  thousand ;  which,  with  legal  interest  for  seven  years, 
makes  a  reversion  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  pounds.  In  Uie  other  case, 
he  pays  six  per  cent,  upon  the  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds,  that  is,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  and  receives  fourteen  hundred  from  the  land ;  in 
other  words,  he  has  nine  hiindred  and  eighty  pounds  left,  besides  the  m 
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(hoiisand  pounds,  for  which  he  can  sell  his  estate ;  that  is,  he  has  six  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  instead  of  four  thousand  ai^  fifty, 
or  he  loses  exactly  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  by-the 
kin^MSS  ef  the  law  in  protecting  him  from  usurers.  Thus,  by  prevenltng 
him  fhmi  horrowing  at  six  per  cent.,  the  law  has  eost  him  more  than  ho 
wouldhayepaidhadhe  borrowed  attenpercent.  This  estimate  has  been  made 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  depreciation  lasting  seven  years,  the  period  of 
the  American  war.  It  happened  that  property  did  not  faU  in  value  till 
lawanb  the  end  of  the  late  war,  from  accidental  circumstances,  which  wo 
TttUy  eiplaioed  in  our  fifty-second  Number.  How  long  the  present  state  of 
things  may  continue,  no  one  can  now  foretell;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
probability  always  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  distress  lasting  nearly  as  long 
aa  the  war ;  that  is,  eommencing  a  year  or  two  after  it  b^ins,  md  con- 
tiniBBg  about  as  long  after  it  ends.  Had  this  been  the  case  in  the  late  war, 
the  above  cricidation  would  have  given  a  result  greatly  more  unfavourable 
to  the  restrietions  in  question. 

The  last  mischief  occasioned  by  the  Usury  Laws  Is,  in  our  estimation,  far 
raoro  iBiportant  than  dA  the  rest ;— the  corruptive  influence  which  they  exer- 
eise  npon  the  morals  of  tte  people  by  the  pain»they  take,  and  (as  the  author 
moat  justly  observes)  cannot  but  take,  to  give  birth  to  treachery  and  ingra- 
tstude.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  we  can  do  no  better  than  refer  to  his 
own  ooscise  and  forcible  statement. 

"  To  pnreliasc  a  poisibilitj  of  being  eaforced,  the  law  neitiwr  has  fiiund.  nor,  what  is  rerj  ma- 
terial, inost  it  erer  hope  to  find,  in  mis  case,  any  other  expedient  than  that  of  hiring^  a  man  to 
braak  hia  eqpgtneiiC*  and  lo  emah  the  hand  IhM  has  beea  nached  out  to  help  him.  f  o  the  case 
of  iaformemu  general,  there  has  been  no  truth  plighted  nor  benefit  received.  In  the  case  of  real 
criimnaU,  itiTiCed  by  rewards  to  inform  against  accomplices,  it  is  br  such  hreach  of  faith  that 
ooeitfj  is  htU  lo^her,  an  ia  other  cases  by  the  observottet  of  it  lo  the  case  of  real  crimes,  io 
proporiiea  as  tbetf  mtschieToosneas  is  applu-ent,  what  oaimol  but  be  amnifest  even  to  the  criminal 
i^,  that  it  is  by  the  adherence  to  his  engagement  that  he  would  do  an  injorv  to  society,  and  that,  by 
the  breach  of  such  engagement,  instead  of  doing  mischief  he  is  doing  ^wd.  In  the  case  of  usary , 
tiiis  is  what  no  man  can  kaow,  and  what  one  can  aoarcely  tbinfc  it  possible  for  any  man  who,  i» 
the  character  of  the  borrower,  has  been  cunccrned  in  such  a  transaction  to  imagine.  He  knew 
that,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  the  engagement  was  a  heneHcial  one  to  himself,  or  he  would  not 
hsre  OHtered  into  it ;  and  nobo^^p  else  but  the  lender  is  ai&cted  by  it"    pp.  60^  61. 

U  ia^  very  common  with  those  who  admit  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the>^ 
Usury  Laws  to  question  their  efiScacy  in  reducing  the  rate  of  interest ;  and 
Dr.  Smith  has  expressly  denied  that  they  ever  can  bring  it  below  tlie  lowest 
ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  of  their  enactment.  Mr.  Bentham  com- 
bats this  opinion  very  ingeniously,  and  contends  that  whatever  circumstances 
exist  to  prevent  the  efficacy  of  those  restrictions,  where  they  are  intended  to 
bring  the  premium  below  the  lowest  market  rate,  would  exist  in  a  degree 
nearly  equal  to  prevent  their  efficacy  in  competition  with  a  higher  rate. 
The  doctrine  of  the  law's  necessary  incfficacy'  pre-supposes  an  actual  combi- 
nation  or  a  tacit  consent  amoaig  all  men  to  break  the  law,  otherwise  regu- 
lations might  be  contrived  to  prevent  its  evasion.  The  instance  of  Franco 
is  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  where  an  edict,  in  1766,  lowering  the  legri  rale  from 
five  to  four  per  cent,  was  quite  inefficacious;  and  Mr.  Bentham  adds  the 
case  of  Russia,^  where  the  legal  rate  is  five  and  the  lowest  actual  rate  on 
good  security  eight.  But  still  he  contends  that  belter  means  of  enforcing 
the  restraints  might  have  another  efTect.  Upon  this  branch  of  his  subject 
we  do  not  find  the  same  clcgree  of  fulness  as  on  the  other  topics,  and  shall 

*  These  Lettent,  asis  well  known,  were  written  at  Critdioff;  in  While  Russia. 
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therefore  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  words  upon  the  real  effect  piv- 
duced  i|i  the  mbney  market.  We  take  this  to  be,  in  every  case  and  at  all 
tiines,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  l^islature.  It  caoool 
be  denied  that  a  system  of  checks  might  be  contrived  rendering  evasion  ex- 
tremely difficult ;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  hence,  that  there  is 
money  lent  below  the  natural  rate  of  the  market,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  law,  how  effectual  soever  to  prevent  the  higher  rate,  never  can 
compel  persons  to  lend  at  the  lower  rate.  The  utmost  efficacy  of  the  law, 
therefore — its  whole  power,  if  perfect,— can  only  extend  to  prevailing 
money  from  being  lent  at  all,  unless  we  suppose  a  class  of  persons  who  aie 
compelled  by  peculiar  circumstances  to  lend,  and  who  must,  therefoie,  he 
content  with  the  legal  interest.  But  this  class  is  so  very  small  as  to  have  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  general  market.  Now,  the  greater  the  number  of 
leaders  who  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  market,  the  higher  the  rate  must  be 
to  tliose  who  succeed  in  evading  the  law;  therefore,  as  the  perfection  of  Ihe 
contrivances  to  prevent  usury  could  only  end  in  preventinjg  'all  loans,  w, 
when  those  contrivances  fall  ^ort  of  perfection,  as  they  always  do  to  a 
certain  degree,  they  only  raise  the  rate  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  he, 
and  this,  independent  of  the  premium  which  they  render  necessary  from 
the  increased  risk,  merely  by  narrowing  the  competition  of  lenders.  We 
have  already  illustrated  the  manner  in  whioh  the  Usury  Laws  operate  upon 
annuity  transactions,  and  still  more  upon  all  prohibited  methods  of  n^o- 
ciating  loans.  At  present,  we  may  conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  tbt, 
as  far  as  regards  their  efficacy,  those  laws  must  either  produce  one  or  other 
of  two  consequences  :-*-If  wholly  successful,  they  must  prevent  all  loans; 
if  partially  successful,  they  must  raise  the  terms  of  the  bargain  to  the 
borrower — that  is  to  say,  they  can  by  no  possibility  do  any  thing  but 
counteract,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  intent  of  the  legislature  w1k>  en- 
acts them. 

A  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  restraints  naturally  leads  us 
to  inquire  whether,  in  other  particulars,  the  laws  against  Usury  are  con- 
sistent with  their  avowed  purposes?  and  the  most  cursory  reflexioQ  is 
suf6cient  to  show  that  they  allow  of  transactions  substantially  usurious, 
^nd,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  prevent  these  without  wholly  puttings  stop  to 
the  course  of  trade.  Some  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  in  commerce 
are  in  their  nature  usury.  The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing,  hy 
which  merchants  are  accommodated  with  money  for  a  short  time,  at  a 
certain  commission  over  and  above  the£ve  per  cent.,  and  then  for  as  much 
longer,  until  they  pay  ten,  twelve,  and  more  per  cent,  during  the  whole 
year,  is  only  a  more  cumbrous  and  expensive  method  of  borrowing  shore 
the  legal  rale  of  interest.  But  other  well-known  lines  of  traffic,  though 
apparently  more  remote  from  usury,  are  not  less  closely  connected  with 
it : — Pawnbroking,  Bottomry,  and  ResjHmdeniia  will  immediately  occur  to 
the  reader.  Nay,  insurance  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  paat'Obits,  with  all  cases  in  which  a  man  is  allowed  to  undertake 
an  unlimited  risk  for  an  unlimited  premium,  are  in  their  principle  usuriom 
transactions.  Of  these,  the  most  notorious  is  the  traffic  in  annuities,  which, 
accordingly,  has  been  found  to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  mode  of  evading 
the  Usury  Laws,  althougji  we  have  already  shown  how  greatly  it  increases 
the  rate  of  interest. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  laws  we  have  been  considering,  and  founded 
upon  errors  of  the  sanie  kind,  are  the  barbarous  petaalties  imposed  apon  ail 
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who  assist  suitors  id  courts  of  justice  with  the  means  of  enforcing  their 
rights,  stipulating  for  a  certain  premium.    The  law  of  England  considers 
this  as  a  crime,  andilenominates  it  tmUntenance;  or,  if  the  question  afiects  , 
real  property,  and  the  lender  is  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  estate  recovered, 
champertf ;  and  these  names  are  almost  as  odious  as  the  appellation  of 
usurer  insomuch  that  there  are  cases  in  the  books  of  actions  for  slander,  in 
which  the  terms  of  reproach  were  the  calling  the  plaintiff  a  cAamfi«f/or.  The 
grievous  expense  of  law  proceedings  is  one  of  the  prime  abuses  in  our 
system ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  sequel  of  this  article,  have  occasion  to  mention 
it  again.    But  what  can  be  said  of  a  law  which  at  once  renders  the  a^ 
sertion  of  a  man's  just  rights  extremely  costly,  and  precludes  him  from  the 
only  means  of  defraying  the  cost?    By  the  supposition  that  he  is  deprived 
of  his  rights,  he  is  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  obtaining  justice. 
Yet  we  won't  allow  him  to  get  assistance  upon  the  only  terms  on  which, 
in.  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  such  aid  is  to  be  had.    The  Usury  Laws, 
ttiough  originating  in  ancient  prejudices,  are  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
The  laws  against  maintenance  and  champerty  are  the  growth  of  a  bar- 
barous age,  and  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  powerful  men  might 
purohase  unjust  claims,  and  overawe  the  judge  by  an  array  of  force.    That 
these  laws  were  not  the  fit  remedy  for  such  an  evil  seems  obvious  enough ; 
but,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  our  persisting  in 
tbeir  enforcement  in  an  age  when  no  suitor,  however  powerful,  can  hope 
to  sway  the  balance  of  justice,  at  least  in  those  tribunals  to  which  the  laws 
in  question  apply. 

We  have  now  stated  the  whole  argument  against  the  Usury  Laws ;  and 
it  applies  to  every  similar  contrivance,  in  what  notions  soever  founded,  or 
by  whatever  checks  supported,  for  protecting  men's  inierests  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  controlling  them  in  the  management  of  their  private  bu- 
sioess,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  business  prosper,  whether  they  wiH 
or  no.  There  is  nothing  more  conclusive  in  the  whole  range  of  political 
science,  we  might  say  nothing  in  any  science,  except  the  mathematics.* 
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The  events  which  have  occurred  since  the  epoch  of  the  parliamentary  dis- 
euflrions  relative  to  the  Bullion  Report,  and  more  especially  the  restoration 
of  the  par  of  exchange  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  bullion  in  18iA  and  1815, 
tiave  thrown  new  li^t  on  some  points  which  were  then  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity.  We  have  now  witnessed  the  effects  produced,  as  well 
by  a  sudden  diminution  as  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  ctr- 
eulaling  medium ;  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
of  this  experience,  not  only  to  establish  and  elucidate  the  true  theory  of 
metallic  and  paper  money,  but  also  to  regulate  and  digest  those  practical 
measures  which  are  now  become  necessary. 

*  I  am  soiry  I  haTe  oot  room  for  two  able  Esiajs  oo  the  Combination  Law^,  and  the  Navigation 
Laws.  See  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  315,  and  Vol  xxxTiii.  p.  478.  In  Vol.  xlii.  p.  99^  there  is  a  learned 
aad  ekMueot  article  on  the  Alien  Law  of  Cuglaod  well  worth  perusal. 

-f-  1.  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currencjr;  with  Observations  oo  the  Profits  of 
%hc  Bank  of  Bnglaod,  Sec.    By  David  Ricardo,  Esri. 

t|.  An  Easaj  oo  Money.    By  C.  R  PHosep,  Esq,  Vol.  zxxi.  p.  98.    Deoember,  1S18. 
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In  additiOQ  to  this,  the  eitraordinary  progress  which  has  of  late  been 
made  in  the  elucidation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  ecoDomy, 
and  in  separating  and  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which  Ihey 
had  heen  incombered,  has  in  nothing  been  more  conspicuous  than  ia  whal 
relates  to  money.  The  principle  on  which  the  value  of  bank  paper  is  sus- 
tained on  a  par  with  the  value  of  gold  or  silver,  and  by  which  its  value  in 
exchange  may  be  raised  to  any  conceivaMo  extent,  has  been  fully  and  n- 
tisfactorily  developed ;  and  by  a  happy  and  ingenious  application  of  this 
principle,  Mr.  Ricardo  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  flnctiiatiomio 
the  vdue  of  paper  money,  except  such  as  are  incident  to  the  metal  itself 
which  is  assumed  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  to  preserve  it  constuitly  m 
a  par  with  that  metal,  it  is  not  neoessary  it  should  be  rendered  exdungNbie 
for  coined  motwp.  It  shall  be  our  object  to  endeavour  to  explain  thesB 
principles,  and  to  show  how,  without  the  circulation  of  a  single  gold  coin. 
we  may  have  all  the  security  against  depreciation  and  sudden  and  injoiioas 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  that  we  should  possess  if  it  con- 
sisted wholly  of  that  metal. 

There  does  not  now  seem  to  be  much  room  for  differenoe  of  opioioi 
respecting  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  value  of  metallic  nosey, 
and  its  distribution  throughout  the  various  countries  of  the  globe.  BqIUod 
is  a  commodity,  on  the  production  of  whidi  competition  operates  without 
any  restraint :  it  is  not  subjected  to  any  species  of  monopoly, — and  itsTalae 
in  exchange  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, Uiat  is,  by  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  bring  aoy  ^eo 
quantity  of  it  to  market. 

If,  in  every  stage  of  society,  it  required  precisely  tbe  same  quaalityof 
labour  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  bullion,  its  value  would  be  iavariable; 
and  it  would  constitute  a  standard  by  which  the  variations  in  theexchsflg&- 
able  value  of  all  other  commoditiee  could  be  ascerlained,  Sat  this  is  not 
the,  case  either  with  bullion  or  any  other  commodity;  and  its  value,  in  the 
same  way  as  &e  value  of  raw  produce,  manufactured  goods,  etc.,flttctiia(es 
not  only  according  to  the  greater  or  less  productiveness  of  the  mines  (rem 
which  it  is  extracted,  but  also  according  to  the  comparative  skill  of  the 
miners,  and  the  successive  improvements  of  machinery. 

The  circumstance  of  the  precious  metals  being  used  not  only  as  an  ordi- 
nary commodity  in  the  manulacture  of  utensils,  etc.,  but  also  as  a  circobl- 
ing  medium  to  expedite  the  exchange  of  other  commodities,  cannot  effect 
their  exchangeable  value.  The  capitd  devoted  to  the  producing  of  ^Id 
and  silver  must  yield  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit;  for,  if  it 
yielded  more  than  this  rate,  there  would  bean  influx  of  capital  to  themio- 
mg  business ;  and,  if  it  yielded  less,  it  would  be  withdrawn,  and  inve^  « 
some  more  lucrative  employment.  And  hence,  if  the  demand  for  gold  apd 
silver,  from  the  commercial  work)  gradually  adopting  any  othercommoditj 
as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  were  diminished,  the  value  of  the  preeio^ 
metals  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  reduced.  A  smaller  supply  wooW 
indeed  be  annually  brought  to  market,  and  a  portion  of  the  capital  formerly 
engaged  in  the  mining,  or  reOning  and  preparing  the  metals,  would  be  dis- 
engaged ;  but,  as  the  whole  stock  thus  employed  yielded  only  the  average 
rate  of  profit,  the  portion  which  is  not  withdrawn  must  continue  to  doso.— 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  gold  and  silver  must  still  continue  to  sell  for 
the  same  price.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  where  mines  are  of  differeDl  degrccJ 
of  productiveness,  any  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  bullion  might;  b^ 
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rendering  it  unnecesnry  to  work  the  inferior  mines,  enable  ttie  proprietors 
of  the  richer  mines  to  continue  their  woriL,  and  lo  oblain  the  ordinary xale 
of  profit  OD  tlieir  capitals,  by  selling  their  bullion  at  a  reduced  price.  In 
this  case,  the  Talue  of  bullion  would  be  really  diminished ;  but  it  would  be 
diminished,  not  because  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand,  but  because 
there  was  a  greater  facfiity  of  production.  On  the  other  band,  an  increased 
demand  toir  bullion,  whether  ii  arose  fram  the  general  feuppression  of  paper 
money,  or  of  a  greater  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts,  or  from 
any  odier  cause,  would  not— unless  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  procure 
the  increased  supply,  to  have  reoourse  lo  mines  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
productiveness— be  accompanied  by  any  rise  of  price.  If  the  mines  from 
which  the  additional  supplies  were  to  be  drawn  were  less  productive  than 
those  already  wrought,  more  labour  would  be  necessary  to  procure  the 
same  quantity  of  bullion,  and  of  course  ils  price  would  rise.  But  if  no  such 
increase  of  labour  was  required^  its  price  would  remain  stationary,  though 
a  thousand  times  the  quantity  formerly  required  should  be  demanded. 

After  gold  and  silver  have  been  brought  into  the  market,  whether  they 
shall  he  convetted  into  coin  or  into  manufactured  commodities,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  fiuKt,  wheUier  they  will  yield  greater  profits  in  the  one  .way  or 
the  other.  No  person  would  take  bullion  to  the  mint,  if  he  could  realize  a 
greater  profit  by  disposing  of  it  to  a  jeweller ;  and  no  jeweller  would  work 
up  bullion  into  plate,  or  expend  it  in  gilding,  etc.,  if  he  could  turn  it  to 
greater  aoeount  by  converting  it  into  coin.  The  value  of  bullion  and  coin 
must,  therefore,  in  a  country  where  th^  expenses  of  mintage  are  borne  by  the 
Stale,  nearly  correspond.  When  there  is  any  unusual  demand  for  bullion, 
coin  will  he  naelted  down;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  any  unusual 
demand  for  coin,  plate  will  besenl  to  the  mint,  and  the  equilibrium  of  value 
maiotained. 

WhiJe,  therefore,  competition  is  allowed  to  operate  without  restraint  on 
tlie  production  of  gold  and  silver,  they  will,  like  all  other  commodities,  be 
valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  necessarily  expended 
io  bringing  tfiem  to  market.  And  hence,  while  they  constitute  the  cur- 
rency of  the  commercial  world,  the  price  of  commodities,  or  their  value, 
compared  with  gold  and  silver,  will  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  varia- 
lions  in  the  real  value  of  Cie  commodities  themselves,  but  also  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  real  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  they 
are  compared. 

But  if  competition  was  not  allowed  lo  operate  on  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals,— if  they  could  be  monopolized,  and  limited  in  their  quan- 
tity «<— their  exdiangeable  value  would  no  longer  be  regulated  by  the  same 
prineiples.  If,  aitothe  limitation,  they  still  continued  to  be  used  as  a  cir-< 
cuiating  medium;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  society, 
maDttbetured  commodities  and  valuable  products  of  all  kinds  diould  be 
v^ry  much  multiplied,  the  exchange  which  this  limited  amount  of  currency 
would  have  to  perform  would  be  proportionably  increased ;  and  of  course,  a 
proporUonably  smaller  sum  would  be  devoted  to  each  particular  transaction ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  money  prices  would  be  diminished.  When- 
ever the  supply  of  money  becomes  fixed,  the  amount  of  it  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  any  one  commodity  varies  inversely  as  the  demand,  and  is  al- 
together unafiected  by  any  oth^r  circumstance.  If  double  the  usual  supply 
of  commodities  were  brought  to  market,  in  a  country  with  a  limited  cur- 
rency, their  money  price  would  bo  reduced  one  half;  and  if  only  half  Iho 
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usual  supply  were  brou§;ht  to  market,  it  would  be  increased  one  half;  and 
this,  whether  the  oost  of  their  production  was  increased  or  diminished.  Id 
such  a  state  of  society,  no  person  would  exchange  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a 
yard  of  cloth,  for  money,  on  the  ground  that  this  money  was  a  commodity 
possessed  of  equal  ininnsie  value,  or  because  an  equal  quantity  of  labour 
had  t>een  expended  on  its  production ;  but  solely  because  it  was  necessary 
or  expedient  to  have  their  value,  relatively  to  other  commodities,  aseertained 
by  a  comparison  with  that  particular  commodity  which  had  been  set  apart 
as  a  general  standard  or  measure  of  exchangeable  value.  Guineas,  sove- 
reigns, livres,  etc.  would  then  really  constitute  mere  tickets  or  conoten,  to 
be  used  in  computing  the  relative  value  of  property,  and  in  transferring  it 
from  one  person  to  another;  and  as  a  small  quantity  of  such  tickets  or 
counters  would  serve  for  this  purpose  quite  as  well  as  a  large  quantity,  it  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  a  debased  currency  might,  by  limiting  its  quan- 
tity, be  made  to  circulate  at  the  value  it  would  bear  if  it  were  possessed  of 
the  legal  weight  and  fineness;  and  by  still  further  limiting  its  quantity,  it 
might  be  made  to  pass  at  any  higher  value. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  nature  of  the  circulating  medium  of  any 
country^  whether  it  consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  leather,  salt,  cowries,  or 
paper,  and  however  destitute  it  may  be  of  all  intrinsic  value,  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible, by  sufficiently  limiting  its  quantity,  to  raise  its  value  in  exchange  to 
any  conceivable  extent. 

Thus,  supposing  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country  to  be  limited 
to  50  or  60  millions  of  one  pound  notes,  and  that  it  was  altogether  im- 
possible to  increase  or  diminish  that  sum,  either  by  issuing  additional  notes 
or  coins,  or  by  withdrawing  the  notes  already  in  circulation,  then  it  b 
obvious,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  such  notes  would  thereafter  in- 
crease or  diminish  according  as  the  mass  of  circulating  products,  and  con- 
sequently the  business  to  be  performed  by  this  paper  money,  increased  or 
diminished.  If  we  suppose  that  ten  times  the  amount  of  products  that 
were  in  circulation  when  this  limitation  of  the  currency  took  place  are  in 
circulation  ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  prices  will  have  fallen  to  one 
tenth  of  their  former  amount ;  or,  what  is  the  same  Uiing,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  paper  money  will  have  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion;— 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  products  in  circulation  had  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  value  of  the  paper  money  would  have  been  eqoally 
reduced. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  that  paper  money  should,  in  order  to 
sustain  its  value  on  a  par  with  gold,  be  convertible  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder  into  that  metal.  It  is  only  necessary  that  its  quantity  should 
be  regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  metal  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  standard.  If  the  standard  were  gold  of  a  given  weight  and 
fineness,  paper  might  be  increased  with  every  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing  in  its  effects,  with  every  rise  in  the  price  of  goods. 

We  have  stated  these  principles  somewhat  at  large,  for  they  are  of  tbi 
utmost  importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  money. 
Almost  every  writer  of  authority,  on  Political  Economy,  has  mainlaind, 
that  the  value  of  money  depended  entirely  on  the  relation  between  the  sup|n) 
and  the  demand.  But  this  is  true  only  of  a  gold  currency  limited  in  it< 
quantity,  or  of  a  paper  currency  also  limited  in  its  quantity,  and  not  con- 
vertible into  gold  and  silver.  Such  a  currency  not  being  possessed  of  any 
intrinsic  value,  its  worth  in  exchange  is  necessarilv  regulated  by  the  pro- 
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portion  which  its  total  amount  bears  to  tho  business  which  it  has  ta 
perform,  or  to  the  demand ;  and  the  general  opinion,  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  depend  on  the  proportion  between  them  and  money,  and  that 
any  considerable  increase  or  diminution  of  either  would  have  the  effect 
of  proportionably  diminishing  or  increasing  money  prices,  would,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  quite  correct.  It  is  altogether  different,  however,  with 
a  currency  consisting  of  gold  and  siWer,  or  of  any  other  commodity  whose 
cost  of  production  is  considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  which  may  be 
increased  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  the  operation  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition. 

It  is  not  the  ratio  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  such  money  which 
can  operate  any  permanent  effect  on  its  value;  but  it  is  the  comparative 
cost  of  its  production,  or,  as  Mr.  Ricardo  has  demonstrated,  the  compara- 
tive quantities  of  labour  necessary  to  bring  it  to  market.  If  a  guinea 
ordinarily  exchanges  for  a  couple  of  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  hat,  it  is  because 
'  the  same  labour  has  been  expended  on  its  production  as  on  that  of  eiUier 
of  these  commodities ;  while,  if,  with  a  limited  paper  currency,  such  com- 
modities exchanged  for  a  piece  of  engraved  paper  denominated  a  guinea 
note,  it  would  only  be  because  such  was  the  proportion  which,  as  a  part 
of  the  general  mass  of  circulating  commodities,  they  bore  to  the  supply  of 
paper  in  the  market.  This  proportion  would  be  affected  by  an  increase 
or  a  diminution  of  the  supply  either  of  paper  or  commodities.  But 
the  relation  which  commodities  bear  to  a  gold  currency  can  only  be  per- 
manently affected  by  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  ma- 
nufacture the  commodities,  or  to  produce  the  gold  for  which  they  are 
exchanged. 

We  must  here  caution  oiir  readers  against  supposing  that  we  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  affected  by  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  these  metals.  Certainly, 
however,  they  are  inQnitely  less  affected  by  such  fluctuations  than  almost 
any  other  commodity  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Their  great  dura- 
bility, and  the  care  universally  taken  to  preserve  them,  preclude  the  pos-<^ 
sibility  of  any  sudden  diminution  of  their  quantity,  while  the  immense 
surface  over  which  they  are  spread,  and  the  various  purposes  to  which  tfiey 
are  applied,  prevent  any  unusual  productiveness  of  the  mines  from  speedily 
lowering  their  value.  An  extraordinary  event,  such  as  the  discovery  of 
America,  or  the  establishment  of  an  intercourse  between  a  country  where 
bullion  bore  a  very  high  value,  and  one  where  its  value,  from  the  greater 
facility  of  its  production,  is  comparatively  low,  might,  by  suddenly  in- 
creasing the  supply,  sink  its  value  considerably :  but  such  events  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  And  although  the  value  of  gold  and 
siWer  must,  because  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  mines  to  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  recourse  must  be  had,  and  because  of  the  successive 
improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  and  working  metals,  be  very  different  at 
distant  periods, — it  is  abundantly  uniform  to  secure  us  against  every  risk  of 
sudden  and  injurious  fluctuations. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  currency 
Ibrmed  of  a  really  valuable  commodity,  the  supply  of  which  is  not  subjected 
to  any  species  of  monopoly ;  and  of  one  formed  of  a  commodity  possessed 
of  no  intrinsic  worth,  but  limited  in  its  amount.  The  value  of  the  former 
depends,  like  that  of  every  other  commodity,  on  the  cost  of  its  production ; 
while  the  value  of  the  latter  is  totally  unaffected  by  that  circumstance,  and 
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depends  entirely  on  (he  extent  to  which  it  has  been  issued,  comptred  wrili 
the  demand. 

It  is  by  this  principle  of  limitation,  and  not  from  any  idea  that  die  doIm 
would  at  some  futoie  period  be  paid  in  cash,  that  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency  of  this  conntry  has  been  sustained  since  the  passing  of  the  Restric- 
tion ad  in  1797.  When  the  holder  of  a  bill  presents  it  for  disoooet  allbe 
Bank  of  England,  it  is  quiteimmaterial  to  him,  and  he  never  once  eonsden. 
whether  the  notes  which  the  Bank  gives  him  in  exchange  for  Ins  bill  are 
payable  in  specie  or  not.  This,  to  be  sure,  is,  on  other  acooaots,  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  but  the  presenter  of  a  bill  for  discount  only  wants  (o 
convert  it  into  paper  of  equal  value ;  which  he  may,  with  greater  facility, 
exchange  for  any  species  of  commodities,  or  which  will  be  taken  in  paymeoi 
of  the  debts  he  has  contracted.  He  is  altogether  indifferent  as  to  the  fad, 
whether  the  Bank  has  issued  such  a  quantity  of  paper  as  to  depreciate  its 
value  comparatively  to  gold,  or  whether  it  has  so  limited  issues  as  lo  sastaio 
its  notes  on  a  pat*  with  that  metal.  These  are  circumstances  which  affect 
every  class  of  society,  whose  incomes  cannot  easily  be  varied  with  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  money  :  but,  inasmuch  as  the  money  price  o( 
goods  rise  and  fall  with  every  increase  or  diminution  of  the  supply  of  paper, 
merchants  are  but  comparatively  little  affected  by  its  fluctuations.  The 
merchant  who  presents  a  bill  for  500/,  or  1000/.  to  a  bank,  has  scqoired 
this  bill,  if  it  has  arisen  out  of  a  real  commercial  transaction,  inlieaofa 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  which,  at  the  then  value  of  money,  were  worth 
600/.  or  1000/. ;  and  it  is  this  500/.  or  1000/.  which,  by  piesentinf^hisbifl 
to  the  Bank,  he  wishes  to  obtain.  If  the  value  of  money  had  beendiffinenl, 
the  sum  for  which  the  bill  would  have  been  drawn  would  also  bare  beea 
different.  It  is  to  this  market  value  of  money  at  the  time,  that,  id  all  com- 
mercial affairs,  attention  is  exclusively  paid.  When  in  1809,  10,  li,  \% 
13,  and  lA,  the  Bank  issued  such  a  quantity  of  paper  ba  to  depressite  ra/oe 
below  the  value  of  bullion,  the  circumstance  of  an  act  of  ParliameDt  having 
declared,  that  bank  notes  would  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  Festoratioo  of  peace, 
had  no  effect  in  raising  their  value.  Merchants  only  draw  mosey  iroma 
bank,  because  they  have  immediate  occasion  for  its  services.  After  it  has 
been  drawn,  they  throw  it  into  the  market  for  whatever  it  will  bring; 
and,  as  they  purchased  it  on  the  same  terms  (for  the  value  of  mofley  can 
be  but  slightly  affected  in  the  interval  between  the  time  (hat  a  Ml  '^ 
discounted  and  when  it  becomes  due],  they  generally  get  as  mochforit, 
and  perhaps  more,  Aan  it  cost.  We  shall  afterwards  endeavour  toeipliin 
what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  natural  limit  to  the  applications  ofmer- 
ehanis  for  discounts.  But  what  we  have  already  said  must,  we  think,  wn^ 
it  evident,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  oonvertibihty  of  noies  iott^ 
specie. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  have  recourse  to  a  bank  to  obtain  discouoL^ 
of  acommodation  bills,  consider  only  the  present  val  ne  of  money.  No  pcisofl 
discounts  acommodation  paper,  except  with  a  view  of  immediatelyemployiCf 
the  money  so  obtained,  either  in  the  purchasing  of  commodities  or  labour, 
or  in  the  payment  of  debts :  and  whether  one  pound  notes  are  worth  i^ 
or  20a.  is  of  no  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  bill  presented 
for  discount  is  regulated  accordingly. 

The  circumstance  of  the  circulation  of  country  bank  notes  ceasing  as  mo" 
as  any  general  apprehension  is  entertained  of  the  solvency  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  issued,  is  nowise  inconsistent  with  this  principle.    Country  bank 
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notes  are  rendered  exchangeable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  for  Bank  of 
England  notes;  but  since  the  epoch  of  the  Restriction,  the  latter  not  being 
exdhangeable  for  any  other  commodity,  they  constitute  the  real  standard 
of  exchangeable  valae.  When  a  country  bank  loses  credit,  the  circulation 
of  lis  notes  is  stopped,  because  a  suspicion  is  entertained  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  exchange  them  ibr  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  that  species  of  paper  which  constitutes  the  real  medium  of 
exchange.  But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  paper  constituting  this 
medium  should  itself  be  effected  by  a  want  of  credit.  Every  individual 
knows  thai  it  never  had  any  intrinsic  worth ;  and ,  as  we  have  already  shown , 
its  value  was  always  regulated,  and  must,  as  long  as  it  is  not  rendered  ex- 
changeable for  a  given  quantiiy  of  some  other  commodity,  continue  to  be 
regulated,  by  the  amount  of  it  in  circulation  compared  with  the  demand. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  there  was  perfect  security  that  the  power 
of  issuing  paper  money  would  not  be  abused,— that  is,  if  there  was  perfect 
security  for  its  being  issued  in  such  quantities  as  to  preserve  its  value  rela- 
tively to  the  mass  of  circulating  commodities  nearly  uniform, — the  precious 
raelals  might  be  entirely  discarded  from  circulation. 

Unfortunately,however,  no  such  security  can  be  given.  If  this  power  of 
supplying  the  State  with  money  is  vested  in  a  private  banking  company 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England ;  then,  to  suppose  that  they  should  constantly 
endeavour  to  sustain  the  value  of  their  notes  would  be  to  suppose  that  they 
should  be  extremely  attentive  to  the  public  interests,  and  extremely  innat- 
tentive  to  their  own.  The  rendering  the  Restriction  Act  perpetual  would 
not,  in  oor  opinion,  at  all  affect  the  value  of  our  paper  currency,  provided 
its  quantity  was  not  at  the  saipe  time  increased.  But  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  increased  is  morally  certain.  Such  a  preceding  would 
enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  exchange  engraved  paper,  not  worth  perhaps 
5s.  a  quire,  for  as  many,  or  the  value  of  as  many,  hundreds  of  thousand  of 
pounds.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
Bank  would  not  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  to  amass  wealth 
and  riches?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  the  State  enables  a  private  gentle- 
man to  exchange  a  bit  of  paper  for  an  estate,  he  will  be  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  'any  metaphysical  considerations  about  its  effect  on  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom !  In  Loo  Ghoo  we  might  perhaps  meet  with  such  a  primitive 
individual ;  but  if  we  expect  to  6nd  him  in  Europe,  we  shall  assuredly  bo 
disappointed.  In  this  quarter  of  the  globe  we  are  much  too  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  fortune,  to  be  at  all  affected  by  any  such  Utopian  scruples. 

On  this  point  we  are  not  left  to  be  guided  by  general  principles.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to  a  widely  extended  and  uniform  course  of 
exp^ience, — to  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  every  other  slate  in 
Europe,  and  to  that  of  the  United  States, — ^to  show  that  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  have  ever  been  invested  with  the  power  of  making  unrestricted  issues 
of  paper  money  without  abusing  it, —  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without 
issuiog  it  in  inordinate  quantities.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  issuers 
of  paper  money  should  be  placed  under  some  species  of  check  or  control ; 
and,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  none  seems  so  proper  for  that  purpose 
as  to  subject  the  issuers  iA  paper  money  to  the  obligation  of  exchanging  their 
notes  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  for  a  given  and  unvarying  quantity  either 
of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion.  ^ 

But4t  has  been  contended,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  paper 
money  issued  by  a  government  in  payment  of  the  debts  it  has  contracted, 
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and  that  which  is  issued  by  a  private  banking  company  in  discount  of  good 
bills.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  may  be 
issued  in  excess;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  strenuously  ur^ed, 
that ''  notes  issued  only  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  in  exchange  for  good 
and  convertible  securities  payable  at  specific  periods,  cannot  tend  to  any 
excess  in  the  circulation,  or  to  any  depreciation."  As  every  one  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  those  v^ho  maintain  that  our  paper  currency  has  nol 
been  depreciated  since  1797,  involve  this  principle,  it  v^ill  be  necessary  to 
examine  it  a  little  minutely. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  demand  for  discounts 
depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  security  required  for  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  advanced  by  a  bank,  but  on  the  rate  of  interest  for  which  these  sums 
can  be  obtained,  compared  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  which  may  be 
made  by  their  employment.  If  a  person  can  procure  1000/.,  10,000/.  or 
any  greater  sum  from  a  banker,  at  A,  5 ,  or  6  per  cent.,  and  if  he  can  realize 
7,  8,  or  10  per  cent,  by  its  employment  as  capital,  it  is  evidently  for  his 
interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  every  other  person  similarly  situated,  to 
borrow  to  an  unlimited  extent.  But  a  banking  company  which  was  re- 
lieved from  all  obligation  to  pay  its  notes  in  cash,  and  which,  of  course, 
was  not  obliged  to  keep  any  portion  of  anproduetive stock  or  bullion  in  its 
coffers,  would  be  able  to  issue  its  notes  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  The 
demand  for  its  paper  would,  therefore,  be  proportionably  great. 

"  The  interest  of  mooe^,**  ays  Bfr.  Ricardo,  **  h  not  regulated  by  the  mte  at  which  the  Bask 
w9I  lend,  whether  it  be  6, 4,  or  3  per  cent.,  but  by  the  rate  of  profits  which  can  be  made  by  Ibe 
emploTment  of  capital,  and  which  is  totally  independent  of  the  quantity  or  of  the  value  of  ■ofy. 
Wneiher  the  Bank  lent  one  million,  ten  muHons,  or  a  hundred  millioDS,  th^  would  not  perniwirBuy 
alter  the  market  rate  of  interest ;  they  would  alter  only  the  v^ue  of  the  money  which  tbej  tbos 
issued.  In  one  case«  ten  or  twenty  times  more  money  might  be  required  to  cany  oo  the  same 
business  than  what  mi^ht  be  required  in  the  other.  The  applications  to  the  Bank  tormoaej^  thca, 
depend  on  the  comparison  between  the  rate  of  profits  that  may  be  made  by  the  employBMo<  of  it, 
and  the  rale  at  which  they  are  willing  to  lend  it.  If  they  charge  less  than  the  maikec  fate  of  »• 
terest,  there  is  no  amount  of  money  which  they  might  not  lend ;— 4f  they  charge  BOie  than  ibat 
rate,  none  but  spendthrifts  and  prodigals  would  be  found  (o  borrow  of  them.  We  aoeordiogb  find, 
that  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  exceeds  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  at  which  the  Bask  aoimmly 
lends,  the  discount  office  is  besieged  with  applicants  for  money ;  and  on  the  ooatitey,  when  the 
market  rate  is  even  tempomrily  under  5  per  cent,  the  clerks  of  that  office  have  no  enplof  i 
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From  1809  to  1815  inclusive,  the  period  in  which  the  value  of  our  paper 
currency  relatively  to  gold  was  lowest,  the  market  rate  of  interest  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  rate  (5  per  cent.)  at  which  the  Bank  of  En^and,  and 
most  of  the  country  banks,  discounted.  Although,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  the  paper  currency  of  th^  country  had  in  that  interval  b^n  very  much 
increased,  the  applicants  for  fresh  discounts  continued  as  numerous  as  evor : 
and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  had  the  Directors  not  been  ap- 
prehensive that  ultimately  they  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie,  the  quantity  of  them  in  circulation  in  1813  and  18  U  would  have 
been  very  much  increased — at  least,  such  would  most  unquestionably  have 
been  the  fact,  had  the  Directors  acted  to  the  full  extent  of  Iheir  avowed 
opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  (o  issue  (oo  much  paper,  or  to  reduce  it$ 
value,  by  engrossing  into  the  circulation  such  quantities  as  could  be  issued 
in  discount  of  good  bills.  The  wants  of  commerce  are  altogether  insatiable. 
Paper  money,  provided  the  rale  of  interest  at  which  bills  are  discounted  b 
less  than  the  market  rate,  can  never  be  too  abundant.  As  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  million  after  million  may  be  thrown  into  the  market.    The  value 
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of  the  (^urrency  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  require  a  one-pound  note  (o 
purchased  quartern  loaf;  and  yet,  as  its  value  is  diminished  in  proportion 
io  the  increase  of  its  quantity,  the  demand  for  additional  supplies  would 
eoDtinue  as  great  as  ever. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  were  alone  in  the  possession  of  an  alchemical 
process,  whereby  guineas  could  be  manufactured  with  the  same  facility 
as  notes,  it  would  not  be  disputed,  that  it  would  then  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  to  depreciate  the  former  value  of  eold  by  issues  of  what  had  been 
produced  at  so  very  little  cost.  Now,  in  what  respect  does  this  fictitious  case 
differ  from  the  actual  situation  of  the  Bank  t  While  the  restriction  con-* 
tinues,  the  Bank  is  enabled  to  transmute,  or,  which  is  the  same  in  its  efiects, 
to  exchange  pieces  of  paper  for  landed  property,  manufactured  goods, 
government  securities,  etc.  But  the  value  of  this  paper,  like  the  value  of 
the  gold  in  the  hypothetical  case,  depends  entirely  on  the  proportion  which 
the  supply  bears  to  the  demand;  and,  as  this  demand  is  not  affected  by  an 
increase  of  quantity, — ^for  that  increase,  by  diminishing  its  value,  renders 
the  larger  quantity  of  as  little  efficacy  as  the  lesser  quantity  was  before, — 
it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  if^e  Bank  lent  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  of 
interest,  there  could  be  no  poisible  limit  to  its  issues. 

In  the  teccnd  place,  if  it  were  true,  which  unquestionably  it  is  not,  that 
the  notes  of  a  private  banking  company,  issued  in  discount  of  good  mercan- 
tile paper,  could  not  be  depreciated  from  excess,  that  will  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England;  for  the  greater  part  of  its  paper  is  issued  in 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  about  thirty 
millions  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund.  And  really,  when  such 
is  the  fact,  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  contend,  as  the  apologists  of  the  Be- 
striction  Act  have  almost^  always  done,  that  Bank  of  England  papgr  could 
not  be  depreciated,  because  it  was  only  issued  in  discount  of  legitimate 
mercantile  paper,  payable  60  days  after  date.  It  is  but  justice  to  mention, 
that  Mr.  Baring,  one  of  our  most  extensive  merchants,  and  one  of  the  Bank 
Directors,  publicly  ridiculed  this  idea;  and  stated,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  *'  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Bank  paper  was  issued 
compuhorily  in  payment  of  tlie  public  creditor,  and  in  the  other  great 
transactions  of  Government."* 

It  has  been  contended,  and  it  is  the  only  other  argument  that  deserves 
the  least  notice,  that  the  restoration  of  the  par  of  exchange  in  1815  and  1816 
when  restriction  was  in  full  operation,  affords  a  practical  and  convincing 
proof  that  the  depression  of  the  exchanges  during  the  war,  and  the  high 
price  of  bullion,  had  not  been  caused  by  any  over-issue  of  paper.  But  this 
fact  leads  to  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  us,  that 
the  exchanges  came  to  par  while  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  was 
unrepealed.  No  person  ever  contended,  that  the  simple  fact  of  such 
a  law  being  in  existence  could  have  any  effect  in  depreciating  the 
currency.  The  restriction  was  condemned,  and  justly  condemned,  be- 
cause it  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  deluge  the  country  with  paper. 
If  the  Bank  had  never  abused  that  power, — ^if  the  proprietors  had  sacri- 
ficed their  own  direct,  palpable,  and  individual  interests  to  those  of 
(he  public,  and  had  constantly  kept  their  paper  on  a  level  with  bullion. 
the  Restriction  Act,  though  unwise,  would,  as  to  consequences,  have  been 
the  same  as  if  it  had  never  existed.    The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether 
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the  exchange  came  to  par  while  the  refltriction  continued,  but  whether  it 
came  to  par  while  as  many  notes  circulated  as  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  de- 
pression ?  If  this  could  be  shown,  and  if  it  could  also  be  shown  that  the  eflect- 
ive  demand  for  paper  had  not  at  the  same  time  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  the  argument  would  be  conclusive ;  and  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit,  that  a  great  comparative  increase  of  paper  currency  has  no  tendency 
to  diminish  its  value,  or  torender  the  exchange  unfavourable. 

But  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  set  about  proving  by  argument  a  fact 
so  notorious  as  the  prodigious  diminution  of  bank  paper  in  18iA  and  1815. 
In  (hat  period  above  SAO  country  banks  became  altogether  bankrupt,  or  at 
least  stopped  payment.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  estimated,  that  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  alone,  above  three  milliona  of  bank  paper  had  been  with- 
drawn from  ciculation ;  and  the  total  diminution  of  the  currency  during  1 81 4. 
1815,  and  1816,  has  never  been  estimated  at  less  than  ivfenty  miilUmB, 
though  it  probably  amounted  to  much  more.  Mr.  Horner,  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  whose  information  cannot  be  called  in  question,  made  this 
statement  on  the  subject,  in  his  place  in  Parliament. 

**■  From  iDquiriet  he  had  made,  and  from  the  acooants  on  the  table,  be  was  oooTiooed  fbat  a 
greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the  circulatnig  mediun  had  nef  er  taken  plaee  in  any  eovntiT 
than  hod  taken  pkce  since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  rediictioBs  wbm 
had  happened  in  Prance  after  the  Miasinsippi  scheme,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  assigmmU. 


The  reduction  of  the  currency  had  ori$inated  in  the  prerious  fall  of  the  prices  of  agrieultuFai  pn»- 

"  "  wcMdd  not 
lougnt  possible  without  more  ruin  than  had  actualfy  ensued.    The  Bank  o 
had  also  reduced  its  issues.   As  appeared  by  the  accounts  recently  presented,  the  aTersge  amouni 


duoe.    The  iall  had  produced  a  destruction  of  country  bank  paper,  to  an  extent  which 

have  been  thought  possible  without  more  ruin  than  had  actually  ensued.    The  Bank  of  g'f**"*' 


of  its  cnrrency  was  not,  during  the  last  year,  more  than  between  twenty-fire  and  tweaiy- 
lious:  while,  two  years  ago,  it  had  been  nearer  twenty -nine  millions,  and  at.ooe  tiaw  etca 
amounted  to  thirty  one  millions.  But  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of  Bank  of  Bogland 
paper,  the  reduction  of  the  country  paper  was  enough  to  account  for  the  fall  which  had  t^es 
pkkoe.'^  • 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  nominal  exchange  coming  topmr  in 
1815  and  1816.  Our  paper  currency  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent,  as  lo 
become  nearly  of  the  same  value  with  the  currency  of  other  nations ;  and 
this  reduction  was  necessarily  attended  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  bolUon,  and 
a  restoration  of  the  j9ar  of  exchange.  This  fact  therefore,  affords  the  drong- 
est  possible  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  elucidate.  For  it  conclusively  shows,  that  the  value  of 
our  paper  currency,  which  had  been  depreciated,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
contiguous  States,  was  raised  to  the  same  level  as  soon  as  its  quantity  had 
been  sufficiently  diminished. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appear  to  us,  that  the  restoration  of  cash  or  bul- 
lion payments  affords  the  only  effectual  security  against  depreciation,  ami 
against  sudden  and  pernicious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  our  paper  meney: 
and  (he  way  in  which  it  would  produce  these  effects  is  sufficiently  obvious: 
for  the  run  that  would  then  be  made  on  the  Bank  (or  specie  for  exportalioa. 
whenever  the  ciurency ,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  had  become 
redundant,  would  very  quickly  compel  the  Directors  to  limit  their  issues, 
and  consequently  to  raise  the  value  of  their  paper.  An  extremely  small  profit 
is  sufficient  to  set  the  bullion  merchants,  and  a  still  smaller  one  to  set  the 
melters  of  the  coin,  to  work  :  and  therefore  the  value  of  a  paper  currency, 
convertible  at  pleasure  into  a  given  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  can 
never  differ  considerably  from  th^r  value  in  the  country  where  it  is  issued; 
and  all  the  difference  that  can  lake  place  in  the  value  of  gold  and  atlver 

"^  fide  Morning  Chronido,  2d  Msy,  18J6. 
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currencies,  amoog  nations  trading  together,  will  generally  be  limited  to  the 
expense  of  the  transfer  of  bullion  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  it  exceeds 
thu  sum,  an  inducement  to  importation  is  held  out; — if  it  is  less,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  export;  and,  in  either  case,  the  equilibrium  of  yalu^will  be 
very  soon  attained. 

A  currency  would  be  in  its  most  perfect  stale,  if  it  consisted  wholly  of 
paper  money — but  of  paper  money  of  an  equal  value  with  the  gold  or  silver 
which  it  professed  to  represent.  The  use  of  paper  instead  of  gold  substi- 
tutes the  cheapest  in  room  of  the  most  expensive  material,  and  enables  the 
country,  without  loss  to  any  individual,  to  exchange  all  the  gold  which  it 
before  used  for  this  purpose  for  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods,  by 
the  use  of  which  both  its  wealth  and  its  enjoyments  are  incre'ased.  But  be- 
fore proceeding  to  point  out  the  meaAS  by  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  shown,  in 
the  admirable  pamphlet  before  us,  that  paper  may  be  sustained  on  a  par 
with  gold,  and  made  convertible  at  pleasure  into  that  metal,  without  requir- 
ing the  circulation  or  coinage  of  any  quantity  of  gold,  we  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  expense  of  a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  slated  to  the  Bul- 
lion Committee,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  circulation 
for  the  three  years  previous  to  the  Restriction,  amounled  to  about  twenty 
millions;  and,  although  the  data  from  which  all  such  estimates  are  framed 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  yet  we  think  the  history  of  the  coinage 
affords  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Whitmore  has,  in  this  case, 
eome  very  near  the  truth.  Now,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
the  real  value  of  gold,  or  the  cost  of  its  production,  has  increased  since  1797, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  now  obliged  to  ex- 
change its  notes  for  guineas  or  sovereigns,  the  same  quantity  of  them  would 
io  a  short  time  be  again  in  circulation.  On  this  supposition,  therefore,  and 
'we  are  sure  it  is  very  far  from  being  exaggerated,  twenty  millions,  or  the 
value  of  twenty  millions,  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  and  employed  in  expediting  those  exchanges,  .for 
which,  if  its  value  could  be  otherwise  sustained,  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  engraved  paper  would  suffice.  Neither  would  this  im- 
mense sum  be  merely  abstracted  from  the  great  work  of  production — ^it 
would  be  perpetually  diminishing.  The  loss  of  the  coins  from  ordinary 
tear  and  wear,  rubbing,  filing,  shipwrecks,  etc.,  occasions  a  permanent  an- 
nual expenditure,  to  which  must  be  added  the  expense  of  mintage,  and  the 
loss  which  arises  to  the  State  from  the  melting  of  the  coins,  consequent  on 
any  sudden  rise  of  the  market  price  of  bullion,  or  of  any  considerable  fall 
io  the  exchange.  The  interest  of  the  capital  of  twenty  millions,  including 
tbese  different  additional  charges,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  10  per 
cent.,  or  two  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  ren- 
dering bank  notes  exchangeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  for  coined  gold 
or  silver,  would  cost  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  (he  loss  arising  from  the 
loeking  up  of  capital  in  tlie  coffers  of  the  Bank,  not  less  than  two  millions 
annually ;  and,  including  Ireland,  the  cost  would  not  be  less  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  or  three  millions. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  contend  that  this  loss  would  fall  on  the  Bank,  and 
that  its  only  effect  would  be  to  lessen  the  profits  of  that  establishment.  The 
wealth  of  the  state  is  made  up  of  the  wealth  of  individuals ;  and  if  the  Bank 
Proprietors  were  not  obliged  to  employ  twenty  or  thirty  millions  in  the  pur- 
chase of  gold,  they  would  employ  it  in  some  other  way, — in  the  cotton  or 
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woollen  manufacture,  in  the  construction  of  docks,  wareliouses,  etc.,  or  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  productive  of  wealth  to  themselves  and  also  to 
(he  community.  We  certainly  think  that  the  public  ought  directly  to  par- 
ticipate |n  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  supplying  the  nation  with  money. 
But  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wealUi  of  the  Bank  proprietors  is  essen- 
lially  national  wealth,  and  as  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  increase  their  for- 
tunes, without  diminisliing  those  of  others,  must  be  so  far  advantageous,  we 
do  not  think  that  tlie  mere  circumstance  of  the  expense  of  providing  a  gold 
currency  falling  on  them  only  ought  to  be  held  as  any  valid  reason  for  de- 
clining to  adopt  every  expedient  for  diminishing  that  expense.  Besides,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  expense  of  a  gold  currency  would,  in  these  circumstances, 
fall  entirely  on  the  proprietors.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  whole  expense 
of  coinage,  amounting  annually  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  is  paid  by  tho 
State;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  coin  in  oirculalion,  the 
diflercnce  between  the  value  of  the  old  money  brought  to  the  mint  lo  be 
recoined,  and  the  coins  of  full  weight  which  are  given  in  exchange  for  thero, 
falls  altogether  on  the  public. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  sum.  The  total  expense  of  the  great  silver 
recoinage  in  the  reign  of  William  III,  including  the  sum  paid  by  the  public 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  the  old  money,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  to  2,703,16i/.^ ;  and  the 
expense  of  the  gold  recoinage  in  177A,  1775,  1776  and  1778,  including, 
as  above,  the  sum  paid  to  compensate  deficiencies  of  weight,  to  517,320/.f 
The  expense  of  the  late  silver  recoinage  amounted,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  coins,  or  the  exacting  of  a  seignorage  of  about 
6  per  cent.,  to  500,992/. ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  other  sums,  are  exclusive 
of  the  annual  parliamentary  grant  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint  for  conducting 
the  ordinary  business  of  that  establishment.  This  grant  has  of  late  years 
rather  exceeded  15,000/.:}: 

If,  therefore,  the  Restriction  Act  should  now  be  repealed,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  obliged  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  from  twet^ty  to  thirty  millions  worth  oC 
gold  bullion.  And  the  loss  attending  the  abstraction  of  so  great  a  sum  from 
(he  productive  industry  of  the  country,  added  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  and 
(he  annual  charge  that  must  afterwards  be  occasioned  by  the  tear  and  wear 
of  the  coins,  ought  certainly  to  induce  us  to  adopt  any  other  system  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  aflbrd  our  ancient  security  against  Quctuations 
in  the  value  of  paper  money,  by  constantly  keeping  it  on  a  par  with  gold, 
would  save  almost  all  this  expense. 

Mr.  Kicardo's  contrivance  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  is 
equally  simple  and  effectual.  It  consists  in  making  bank  notes  exchangeable 
for  bars  of  assayed  bullion,  of  the  standard  purity,  at  the  mint  price  of  ol. 
178.  lO^d.  an  ounce;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Ricardo  proposes 
that  for  every  sum  of  3/.  17a.  10^.  of  paper  presented  to  the  Bank  for  pay- 
ment, it  should  be  obliged  to  give,  not  three  guineas  and  Ua.  10-^ ,  but  an. 
ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion. 

*  To  secure,"  says  Mr.  Ricardo,  "the  public  nfrain'<t  any  other  variatioos  ia  Ihe  value  of  iW 
currency  than  those  to  which  the  vtandatd  itself  i^  xabjeei,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lo  carry  on  tiie 


*  *  Liverpool  on  Coin,  p  75. 

+  Kuding's  Annals  of  ll'c  C'oiim;:e,  vol.  ii.  p.  495. 

i  Lord  LiYtTpool  sfiUis  ihe  total  i xj)on.sc\s  of  the  iMint,  fi-om  1778  lo  If 03  inclusive,  at  4SB,4tl/ 
-i-Sce  his  Tri'aii«Je  on  Coin,  p.  156. 
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qircuUlion  with  a  medium  the  least  eKpeosive,  is  to  attain  the  most  perfect  slate  to  which  a  cur- 
rency cao  be  brought;  and  we  shouUi  posse^tsall  those  advantages  by  subjecting  the  Bauk  to  the 
clotivery  of  uncoined  gold  or  silrer,  at  the  mint  standard  and  price,  in  exchange  for  their  notes, 
inaiead  of  the  delivery  of  guineas ;  by  which  means  paper  would  never  fall  below  the  value  of 
bullion  without  beiag  folbwed  by  a  restriction  of  its  quantity.  To  prevent  the  rixe  of  paper  above 
the  valac  of  bullion,  the  Bank  should  be  aUo  obliged  to  give  their  paper  in  exchange  for  standard 
^old  at  (he  price  of  31.  17$.*-  an  ounce.  Not'lo  give  too  much  trouble  to  Ihe  llank.  the  quantity 
of  gold  to  be  demanded  in  exchange  for  paper  at  the  mint  price  of  3/.  17«.  IQld.,  or  the  quantity 
to  be  sold  at  the  Bank  at  3/.  17«,  should  never  be  less  than  twenty  ounce:}.  I:i  other  wordv,  the 
Baok  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  any  quantity  of  gold  that  was  offered  fbem,  not  leos  than 
twenty  onnees,  at  3/.  i7s.  per  ounce,  and  to  sell  any  quantity  that  might  be  demanded  at  3/.  }7s. 
lOld.  While  they  have  the  power  of  re^ilating  the  qnantity  of  their  pai)er,  there  is  no  possible 
ioconvenieace  that  could  result  to  them  from  such  a  reguhition. 

**  The  most  perfect  liberty  should  be  ^ven,  at  the  same  time,  to  export  or  import  any  description 
of  bollioo.     These  transactions  in  bullion  would  be  very  few  in  number,  if  the  Bank  regulated 
their  loans  and  issues  of  paper  by  the  criterion  which  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  namely^  the  price 
of  standard  bullion,  without  attending  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  pnper  in  circutalion. 

**  The  object  whieh  I  have  in  view  would  be  in  a''  great  measure  atininod  if  the  Bank  were 
obliged  to  deliver  uncoined  bullion  in  exchange  for  their  notes  at  the  mini  price  and  standard, 
though  they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  pur  chaining  any  quantity  of  bullion  offered  them  at 
the  prices  i*  be  6xed  :  for  that  regulation  is  merely  suggeMied  to  prevent  the  value  of  money  from 
varying  fro«n  the  value  of  btillion  more  than  the  trifl'mg  diflference  between  the  prices  at  which  the 
Biink  would  buy  and  scl),  and  which  would  be  an  approximation  to  tb^t  uniformity  in  its  value 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  desirable.*^  -{* 

Th^t  this  plan  would  realize  every  one  of  these  advantages,  and  (hat  it 
would  place  our  currency  on  a  better  footing  than  at  any  former  period^ 
cannot,  we  think,  be  disputed.  In  a  sound  state  of  (he  currency,  or  when 
bank  notes  are  exchangeable  for  gold,  should  the  Bank  issue  too  much  pa- 
per, 80  as  to  depress  its  valu^  below  the  value  of  the  standard,  then,  as  the 
holders  of  paper  money  would  make  a  pro6t  by  exchanging  their  paper  for 
gold,  there  would  be  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  and  it  would  be  compelled  to 
restrict  its  issues  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  its  paper.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  the  value  of  paper  was  sustained  previously  to  the  Restriction ; 
and  the  same  check  would  operate  in  precisely  the  same  manner  if  the  Bank 
were  now  obliged  to  give  bullion  instead  of  coined  gold  for  its  notes.  As  a 
device  for  preserving  paper  on  a  par  with  gold,  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  is,  in 
some.material  respects,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  method  of  e.^chang- 
ing  notes  for  coins.  When  a  currency  consists  partly  of  paper  and  partly 
of  the  precious  metals,  any  over  issue  of  the  former  depresses,  not  merely 
the  value  of  the  paper  money,  but  of  the  coins  which  circulate  along  with 
iC.  These  coins  are,  therefore,  immediately  converted  into  bullion ;  for 
it  13  admitted  on  all  hands  that  laws  prohibiting  the  melting  of  coined 
money  become,  in  such  circumstances,  quite  inoperative.  Bullion,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accumulated  in  any  one  country  wilhout  losing  i(s  relative 
value ;  and  hence  the  ultimate  ediect  of  an  over-issue  of  bank  paper,  in 
a  country  whose  currency  partly  consists  of  gold  coins,  is  an  exportation 
either  of  coin  or  of  bullion  formed  out  of  the  coin.  But  on  Mr.  Ricardo's 
system,  as  there  would  be  no  coin  in.  circulation,  there  would  be  no  em- 
ployment for  the  melters,  and  no  loss  thereby  occasioned  to  the  State. 
As  soon  as  the  bullion  merchants  found  that  a  profit  might  be  ma^e  by 
sending  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  bullion,  they  would  do  so; 
arnd,  as  the  expovtalion  of  bullion  would  be  perft'clly  free,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  hire  a  starving  wretch  to  swear  (hat  a  bar  formed  from 
melted  guineas  had  been  made  up  of  foreign  coin.     The  valuer  of  our  cur- 

•  "  The  price  of  3/.  ir.v.  here  meniionrd  is.  of  cour^r,  ^in  nibitirtry  piitu.'.  U  iiiigjii  he  fivd 
rithcr  a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower.  In  naming  3/.  \7s.,  I  wi>h  only  (o  cltukkifo  ihf  prin- 
ciple." 

■{•  E<:oaomical  and  Secure  Currtnoy,  p  25.  ,  • 
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rency  would  not,  as  formerly,  be  sustained  by  the  underhand  agency  of 
the  most  worthless  of  characters, — ^the  melters  and  clandestine  exporters 
of  coin. 

As  the  maintaining  of  paper  on  a  par  with  gold,  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense to  the  country,  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  all  parties  coo- 
cerned,  is  the  great  object  to  be  effected  by  Mr.  Ricardo's  seheme,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  cogent  reason  why  the  Bank  should  be  obliged 
to  give  so  small  a  quantity  as  twenty  ounces  of  bullion  in  exchange  for  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  their  paper.  It  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  or  at  least  obviate  a  great  deal  of  cavilling,  were  Uie  minimQm 
quantity  of  bullion  which  could  be  demanded  from  the  Bank  fixed  at  509 
or  1000  ounces;  and  as,  according  to  the  plan  in  question,  the  Talue  ot 
paper  would  be  prevented  from  falling  below  or  rising  above  the  ^aloe  d 
gold,  by  the  operations  of  respectable  bullion  merchants,  a  class  ot  mea 
remarkable  for  their  shrewdness  and  generally  possessed  of  large  capitals, 
this  regulation,  while  it  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  Pack,  vould 
not,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  be  attended  with  any  ill  effects. 

Though  it  is  certainly  against  the  interest  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
greatly  to  reduce  their  paper,  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  those  i^ho 
contend  that  they  have  no  power  indefinitely  to  add  to  their  issues,  thatttef 
have  the  power  to  refuse  to  discount,  and  that  consequently  they  have  it  ia 
their  power  to  reduce  the  currency  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Such  a  power 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  State  itself,  and  still  less  to  the  maoagers 
of  any  private  banking  company ;  for  there  can  be  no  security  for  uniformitf 
in  the  value  of  the  currency,  when  its  augmentation  of  diminution  depends 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  issuers.     But,  under  (he  operation  of  this  system, 
the  Bank  would  not  only  be  prevented  from  reducing  the  value  of  its  notes 
below  the  value  of  bullion,  but  it  would  also  be  prevented  from  raising  Ibem 
above  its  value.     Should  the  Directors  capriciously  limit  the  quaotitf  of 
their  paper,  they  would  raise  its  value;  and  bullion  would  rorthwi(h;be 
carried  to  the  Bank  and  exchanged  for  notes  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17<-  F^ 
ounce.    The  minimum  quantity  to  be  offered  to  the  Bank  in  exchange  for 
its  paper  ought  also,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  to  be  limited  to  500  or  1000 
ounces.    And  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Bank  to  furnish  the  circulation  wi(b 
such  a  quantity  of  paper  as  would  keep  its  value  from  rising  above  the  value 
of  bullion,  it  could  not  complain  of  being  subjected  to  a  regulation  ^hicli 
would  never  operate  except  when  its  issues  had  been  improperly  re- 
duced. 

With  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  bullion,  the  Bank  would  la  a 
great  measure  be  secured  against  the  ill  effects  of  any  sudden  panic.— Panics 
generally  operate  with  the  greatest  effect  on  the  lower  classes,  or  on  \k 
holders  of  small  notes  ;  and  it  is  they  that,  on  such  occasions,  press  to  the 
Bank  to  demand  payment.  Extensive  merchants  and  money  dealers  are 
aware  that  no  Bank,  however  wealthy ,  could  retire  all  its  notes  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  they  are  also  aware  that  the  mainlenanceof 
their  own  credit  is  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Bank. 
But  such  considerations  do  not  influence  the  holders  of  small  notes;  aou 
accordingly  we  find,  that  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  in  1783,  and  the  crisisoi 
1797,  were  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  prevalence  of  a  panic  among  tae 
retail  traders  and  small  farmers.  But  by  fixing  the  minimuni  Q"^^'^^.^] 
bullion  to  be  given  by  the  Bank  in  exchange  for  its  notes  at  500  or  100^ 
ounces,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  ef  the  holders  of  small  notes  to  male 
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any  sudden  ran.  Before  sending  in  notes  to  be  exchanged  for  bullion, 
meetings  would  have  to  be  held,  and  a  number  of  different  individuals  would 
have  Co  join  together  and  make  a  demand  in  common.  A  considerable  time 
being  thus  necessarily  required  in  the  adjustment  of  the  preliminary  steps  of 
the  business,  the  Bank  would  be  enabled  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
to  meet  the  run ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  since  the  panic 
could  not,  under  such  a  system,,  operate  immediately,  it  is  probable  diat,  by 
the  time  preparations  had  been  made  for  demanding  payment  from  the 
Bank,  it  might  have  altogether  subsided.  This  certainly  forms  a  very  strong 
recommendation  of  the  plan  in  question ;  and  it  is  one  which  was  not  in  the 
eonteiqplaUon  of  Mr.  Rieardo.  ^ 

By  lessening  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  sudden  runs,  and  by 
preventing  all  demand  for  bullion  for  the  purposes  of  internal  circulation^ 
except  as  small  change,  this  plan  would  enable  the  Bank  to  carry  on  business 
with  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  bullion  in  its  coGTers.  In  ordinary 
cases,  indeed,  no  bullion  would  ever  be  demanded,  unless  when  the  Direc- 
tors had  plainly  overstepped  the  proper  limit  in  discounting;  and  tlie 
country  would  not  only  be  benefited  by  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
capital  which  would  otherwise  be  invested  in  coin,  but  it  would  also  be  be- 
nefited  by  the  profitable  employment  of  the  greater  part  of  that  capital  which, 
previously  to  the  Restriction,  had  been  locked  up  in  ihe  coffers  of  the  Bank. 

Were  the  plan  now  proposed  adopted,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make 
Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender.  No  alteration  would  be  requi  red  in 
the  law  relative  to  country  banks.  These  would  then,  as  now,  be  required 
to  pay  their  notes,  when  demanded,  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  in  (he  legal 
currency  of  the  country. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  by  this  plan  of  milking  notes  payable  in  bul- 
lion, we  should  have  all  the  security  against  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  (hat  we  could  possess  were  the  Restriction  Act  repealed,  and  bank 
notes  made  payable  in  coined  money  :  while  we  should  be  able  (o  realize 
these  advantages,  without  incurring  any  part  of  the  expense  of  a  gold  or 
silver  coinage,  except  what  might  be  required  (o  effect  small  payments  below 
one  pound ;  thereby  effecting  a  saving  which,  on  account  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  throe  millions  sterling  annually. 
And  it  (further  appears,  that  the  security  of  Ihe  Bank  against  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  sudden  panics  among  the  holders  of  its  notes  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  that  the  banking  business  could  henceforth  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  much  less  amount  of  unproductive  capital. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  the  crime  of  forgery — a  crime  which  has,  of  late  years,  in- 
creiased  to  such  an  alarming  extent.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  (he  pre- 
sent engraving  of  Bank  of  England  notes  is  so  very  rudely  executed,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  bungling  mechanic  who  cannot  imitate  them  with  consi- 
derable exactness.  That  the  Bank  should,  for  so  long  a  period,  have 
persisted  in  issuing  notes  so  very  miserably  executed,  is  certainly  a 
good  deal  extraordinary ;  but  now  that  the  public  attention  has  been 
awakened  to  the  subject,  and  since  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  criminal  law  is  unable  to  deter  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  where  the  temptation  is  so  very  great,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  steps  will  speedily  be  taken  to  remove  this  stigma  from  our  monetary 
system.  That  it  is  practicable  to  engrave  notes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  their  forgery  a  work  of  extrem-j  dilTicuUy  appears,  from  the  concur- 
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ring  testimony  of  the  ablest  artists,  to  be  established  beyond  all  doubt.  In^ 
America,  forgeries  used  some  time  ago  to  be  very  frequent ;  but  since  the 
bankers  have  issued  notes  of  a  finer  fabric,  and  the  engraving  of  whidi, 
without  being  rendered  lop  complex,  is  extremely  neat  and  distinct,  forge- 
ries have  been  much  less  common. 

The  present  prevafenoe  6i,  forgery  does  not,  therefore,  afford  any 
ground  for  refusing  to  render  bank  notes  payable  in  bullion.  It  will  not, 
we  presume,  be  contended,  that  paper  should  1>6  entirely  banished  from 
circulation ;  although  nothing  short  of  this  would  be  sufficient  to  secare  us 
against  all  risk  on  the  score  of  forgery.  In  every  currency,  consisting 
partly  of  th,e  precious  metals  and  partly  of  paper,  there  will  be  ample  scope 
for  the  operation  of  the  forgers.  Whether  ten  or  twenty  millions  were 
added  to,  or  abstracted  from,  our  paper  circulation,  would  not  in  this  re- 
spect make  any  very  material  difference  :  since  it  is  certain,  that  more  for- 
geries have  beenr  committed  since  the  reduction  of  our  paper  in  181 A  and 
1815,  than  in  any  previous  period  of  equal  duration. 

Wliatever  commodity  may  be  adopted  as  a  circulating  medium, — whe- 
ther our  currency  shall  consist  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  or  of  part  of  each, 
— it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  impossible  completely  to  guard  against 
the  attempts  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  issue  spurious  money.  Bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  any  greater  difficulty,  provided  proper 
precautions  were  taken,  in  securing  the  public  against  loss  from  for;gery, 
than  from  the  issuing  of  base  coins ;  and,  considering  the  many  superior  and 
peculiar  advantages  which  must  result  from  the  use  of  a  properly  regulated 
paper  money,  we  shall  extremely  regret  if  prejudice  induce  us  to  resort  to 
a  system  of  less  utility. 

^  The  iafroduction  of  the  precious  metals  fur  the  purposes  of  mooey  may,''  as  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
justly  ohsenred,  **  with  truth  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  in- 
proTement  of  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  ciTiiized  life :  bat  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  wiih  the  adraoeemeot 
of  knowledge  and  Kcience,  we  discover  that  it  would  be  another  decided  improT#menC  v>  baafsh 
thnm  again  from  the  employment  which,  during  a  less  enlightened  period,  they  had  soadran- 
tageoQsIy  performGd.*^ 

It  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  whether  bank  notes  ought  to  be  made 
exchangeable  for  gold  or  silver  bullion ;  and  as  our  previous  remarks  have 
already  extended  to  so  considerable  a  length,  we  shall  endeavour  to  despatch 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

As  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  cost  of 
their  production,  is  perpetually  varying,  not  only  relatively  to  other  com- 
modities, but  also  relatively  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  arbitrarily  to  fii 
their  comparative  value.  Gold  may  now,  or  at  any  given  period,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  to  silver  as  1 5  to  1 ;  but  were  guineas  and  shillings  coined  in  that 
proportion,  the  discovery  of  either  a  gold  or  silver  mine  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  productiveness,  or  the  discovery  of  any  abridged  prooes? 
by  which  labour  could  be  saved  in  the  production  of  only  one  of  the  me- 
tals, would  be  sufficient  to  derange  this  proportion.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  mint  proportion  between  the  different  metals  ceases  to  be  the  same  with 
that  which  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  market,  then  it  becomes  the  ob- 
vious interest  of  every  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  metal  whose  mint 
valuation  is  highest. 

In  1718,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  value  of  the 
guinea  was  fixed  at  21  shillings ;  or  the  value  of  fine  gold,  compared  with 
that  of  fine  silver,  was  estimated  in  our  coinage  at  15  -j^^^  to  1 .  But,  not- 
withstanding this  reduction,  the  gui.*:ca  was  still  rated  at  a  higher  value. 
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• 

Gompared  with  siWer,  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  This  over-valiialion  is 
eslimaled  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  to  have  been  at  the  time  equal  to  ltd, 
on  the  guinea,  or  to  i  ^^r  cent. ;  and  as  the  real  value  of  silver  relatively 
to  gold  continued  to  increase  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  this 
difference,  which  even  in  the  reign  of  George  L,  caused  all  considerable 
payments  to  be  made  in  gold,  becan^e  afterwards  much  greater.  This  er-^ 
ror  in  the  mint  valuation  of  gold  and  silver  was  the  cause  that,  during  the 
long  period  from  1718  down  to  the  late  recoinage,  no  silver  currency  of  the 
legal  weight  and  fineness  would  remain  in  circulation.  The  real  value  of 
silver  coins  relatively  to  gold  coins,  which  were,  equally  with  the  former, 
made  a  legal  tender  by  the  proclamation  of  1718,  being  underrated,  they 
were  no  sooner  issued  than  they  found  their  way  to  the  melting  pot.  None, 
therefore,  but  very  light  coins,  remained  in  circulation ;  and  when,  in  1797, 
the  further  coinage  of  silver  was  forbidden,  the  silver  currency  was  verv 
much  debased.  But  as  this  currency  existed  only  in  a  limited  quantity,  it 
did  not,  according  to  the  principle  already  explained,  sink  in  its  current 
Talue.  Though  so  debased,  it  was  still  the  interest  of  debtors  to  pay  in  the 
gold  coin.  If,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  this  debased  silver  coin  had  been 
Tery  great,  or  if  the  mint  had  issued  such  debased  pieces,  it  might  have  been 
the  interest  of  debtors  to  pay  in  this  debased  money ;  but  its  quantity  was 
limited,  and  it  sustained  its  value ;  and  gold,  therefore,  was  in  practice  the 
real  standard  of  currency. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  act  of  177 A,  declaring  that  silver  should 
DOt  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  debt  exceeding  25/.,  unless  hy  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  mint  standard,  had  any  effect  in  causing  the  general  employment 
of  gold  as  a  circulating  medium,  for,  as  Mr.  Ricardo  has  justly  observed, 

**  This  law  did  not  prevent  any  debtor  from  paying  any  Aahi,  liowever  lar^re  its  amount,  in  silver 
carreooy  fiesh  from  the  mint.  That  the  debtor  did  not  pay  in  this  roefal  was  not  a  matter  6f 
ckance,  nor  a  matter  of  compulsion,  but  wholly  the  effect  of  choice.  It  did  not  suit  him  to  take 
aihrer  Co  the  mint,  but  it  did  suit  him  to  take  gold  thither.  It  is  probable,  that  if  the  quantity  of 
tbiM  debaiied  silTer  in  circulation  had  been  enormouslr  great,  and  aho  a  le^al  tender,  that  a  guinea 
would  bare  been  a^iun,  as  in  the  reign  oC  William  III.,  worth  30«. ;  but  it  would  have  been  the 
4rba«ed  shilliog  that  would  have  fallen  in  value,  and  not  the  guinea  that  had  risen.*'  * 

The  absurdity  of  employing  equally  two  metals  as  a  legal  tender  for 
debts,  or  as  a  standard  of  value,  was  unanswerably  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Locke  and  Mr.  Harris,  and  has  been  noticed  by  every  subsequent  writer ; 
but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  improvement,  that  it  was  not  till  1816  that  it 
was  enacted,  that  gold  only  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum.exceeding 
21  shiUings. 

Whether;  however,  gold  should,  in  preference  to  silver,  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  exchangeable  value,  is  a  question  which  is  not  so 
easy  of  solution,  and  on  which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Locke,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Ricardo  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  silver  is 
much  better  fitted  than  gold  for  a  standard;  while  Dr.  Smith,  although  he 
has  no!  expressed  himself  explicitly  on  the  subject,  appears  to  think  gold 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  very  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  valuable  work  '*  on  the  Coins  of 
the  Realms." 

It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  attempt  to  decide  on  a  matter  respect- 
ing which  the  ablest  political  economists  differ  thus  widely.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  are  inclined  lo  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who  think 

•  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  &c.  p.  520. 
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silver  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  standard.  Whatever  metal  is  aet  apart  for 
this  purpose,  it  willbe  a  very  difficult  task  to  preserve  the  correacy  from 
Xalling  into  a  deranged  state  if  it  be  not  usid  as  w^l  in  small  as  in  large 

payments. 

• 

**  The  intefjer,^  sayt  Mr.  Harris,  **  and  iit  several  parts,  should  bear  an  exact  and  due  pfo- 
portion  of  value  to  each  other ;  and  this  would  be  impossible  if  thej  were  made  of  differmC  ma- 
terials. There  mubt  be  coins  of  about  the  value  of  shillings  and  sixpences ;  and  it  wooM  be  better 
if  we  had  some  that  wer^  still  smaller :  those  sorts  of  poins  are  the  most  frequentlj  wanted,  and 
there  w  no  doi^s:  without  them.  But  a  coin  of  a  shilliog,  or  even  of  half-a-erown  value,  woaM  be 
too  small  in  ffold ;  and  therefore,  at  present,  gold  is  much  too  valuable  for  a  standAnl  of  nuaejr. 
And  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  and  vain  attempt  to  make  a  standard  integer  of  gold,  wbone  pmls 
should  be  silver;  or  to  make  a  motley  standard,  part  gold  and  part  siker.'^  ^ 

Silver  is  also  much  more  steady  in  its  valu«  than  gold.  Almost  all  foreign 
countries  have  adopted  it  as  their  standard ;  and  the  demand  and  supply  is 
comparatively  regular ;  while  the  substitution  of  paper  as  the  general  cir- 
culating medium  would  entirely  remove  the  great  objection  against  silver, — 
its  being  loo  bulky  to  be  advantageously  used  in  large  payments. 

Whether  gold  or  silver  be  adopted  as  the  standard  of  our  currency,  that 
will  not  in  the  least  affect  its  total  value ;  for  the  quantity  of  metal  employed 
as  money,  or  the  quantity  of  metal  for  which  paper  is  the  substitute,  must 
always  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  metal,  if  gpld  be 
continued  as  the  standard,  fifteen  times  less  of  that  metal  than  of  silver  ivoold 
be  required ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  the  denomination  of  a  poond 
were  given  to  any  specific  weight  of  gold 'and  silver,  fifteen  times  more  of 
such  silver  pounds  would  be  required  to  serve  as  a  currency,  or  as  bullioB 
to  exchange  for  notes, — fifteen  to%one  being  about  the  proportion  which  gold 
bears  in  value  to  silver.  And  hence  it  would  make  no  difference  as  to  the 
««29ena6  of  a  paper  currency,  to  which  a  subsidiary  metallic  currency,  for 
the  effecting  of  small  payments,  should  be  attached,  whether  the  bullion  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  notes,  and  the  subsidiary  currency,  consisled  of 
gold  or  silver.  But  as  gold  1$  too  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  to  bo 
coined  into  pieces  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence,  and  as  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  subsidiary  currency  composed  of  the  same  metal  with  that 
for  which  paper  should  be  rendered  exchangeable,  silyer  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  the  standard. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  change  the  standard,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  make  any  alteration  on  the  late  act  allowing  a  seig- 
norage  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  silver  coin ;  as  the  exacting  of  this  sdgnora^ 
will,  after  bank  notes  have  been  rendered  payable  in  gold  bullion,  prevent 
all  risk  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  subsidiary  currency.  Neither,  on 
the  supposition  that  silver  were  to  be  assumed  as  the  standard,  could  Ibere 
be  any  valid  objection  against  ^continuing  the  seignorage  :  for,  as  notes 
would  be  exchangeable  for  bullion,  and  not  for  coin,  it  would  not  cause  any 
reduction  of  the  standard,  while  it  would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  too  great  multiplication  of  the  subsidiary  currency. 

But,  whatever  determinatfon  Parliament  may  come  to  on  this  point,  we 
trust  the  ensuing  Session  will  not  be  allowed  to  terminate  without  some  de- 
cided step  being  taken  to  restore  to  the  country  its  ancient  security  against 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  either  by  reverting  to  our  old  system 
of  cash  payments,  or  by  adopting  the  preferable  system  which  it  has  been 
Dur  object  to  point  out  and  explain.  It  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  (be 

*  Essay  on  Money  and  Coins^  Pert  1st,  p.  SO. 
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nalioQ,  that  our  present  disgraceful  monetary  system  should  he  put  an  end 
to.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  throw  out  any  reflexion  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  They  have  used  the  extraordinary 
and  almost  unlimited  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Restriction  with  a  mo- 
deration for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  which 
coukl  not  rationally  have  been  eipected  from  the  unrestrained  forbearance* 
of  any  body  of  men.  Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  twenty 
last  years,  fluctuations,  of  the  most  ruinous  nature,  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  currency.  From  1809  to  1815,  both  inclusive,  paper  money 
was  depreciated  below  its  value  in  gold  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  During  this 
period,  therefore,  landlords  whose  estates  were  let,  stockholders  and  an- 
nuitants of  all  descriptions,  and,  in  short,  all  classes  who  could  not  raise  the 
nominal  value  of  their  incomes  proportionably  to  the  fall  in  the  real  valne 
of  money,  suffered  a  real  diminution  of  their  incomes,  corresponding  to  the 
extent  of  the  depredation.  The  injustice  that,  in  a  different  state  of  things, 
would  have  been  done  to  the  public  creditors,  who  had  lent  the  country 
gold,  or  paper  equivalent  to  gold,  by  raising  the  nomination  of  the  coin, 
however  gross  and  palpable,  would  not  have  been  greater  than  what  was 
actually  done  in  paying  them  with  depreciated  paper.  The  depreciation^ 
Coo,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  granting  long  leases, — a 
practice  to  which,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
country  is  to  be  ascribed.  Landlords  would  not  let  their  farms  for  20  or 
30  years,  when  they  saw  the  rapid  advance  that  was  every  day  taking  place 
in  prices.  The  length  of  leases  was  generallv  reduced  to  half  the  usual 
period;  and  clauses  were  introduced,  giving  the  landlord  a  power  to  re- 
sume possession  during  their  currency.  Nothing  but  (he  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinued rise  of  prices,  or,  in  other  words,  a  continued  depreciation  of  paper, 
could  have  induced  tenants  to  enter  into  such  stipulations.  They  were  alto- 
gether subversiveof  a  sober  and  steady  spirit  of  industry,  and  were  only 
fitted  for  the  fictitious  state  of  things  in  which  they  were  adopted. 

But  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  sudden  restriction  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, and  the  consequent  rapid  augmentation  of  its  value,  has  been  still 
greater  than  what  was  previously  caused  by  its  increase.  It  is  to  this  that 
the  late  unprecedented  destruction  of  agricultural  capital,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  by  which  the  farming  class  has  been  nearly  overwhelmed,  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  The  first  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
in  the  autumn  of  1813,  and  in  the  early  part  of  181A,  was  certainly  owing 
Co  importations  from  the  Continent.  But  its  fall,  in  the  latter  part  of  18U 
and  1815,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  that  circumstance,  as  to  the  universal 
reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  country  banks,  and  to  the  failure  of  an  im- 
mense number  (about  1A0)  of  these  establishments.  That  support  on  which 
Coo  many  of  the  agriculturists  rested  was  torn  away  at  the  time  it  was  most 
necessary.  Credit  fell  to  the  ground,  mutual  confidence  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  fall  of  the  price  of  raw  produce,  as  it  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  was  accompanied  by  a  proportionable  increase 
of  rent.  It  was  then  that  all  the  defects  of  the  fictitious  system,  on  which 
we  had  been  proceeding,  became  apparent.  Thousands,  who  but  a  twelve- 
month before  considered  themselves  wealthy,  at  once  sunk,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  into  the  abyss  of  poverty ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  misery  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the 
assigoats  in  FraQce,  we  do  not  think  that  the  misery  and  subversion  ot 
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privalc  fortunes  occasioned  by  Ihe  late  sudden  reduction  of  Bank  paper  in 
this  country  has  ever  been  paralleled.  Nor  was  this  misery  of  a  temporary 
or  evanescent  character.  Its  pernicious  eiTects  will  long  continue  to  be 
felt,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  by  the  nation  at  large.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  depreciation  was  greatest,  the  State'borrowed  several  hundred 
millions.  And  it  will  now  have  this  money,  which  was  borrowed  whhn  a 
bank  note  was  not  worth  more  than  iAs.  or  15«.,  to  pay  when  its  value  is 
at  par.  All  those  taxes,  too,  which  were  imposed  when  the  currency  wa9 
thus  reduced,  must  now,  though  not  nominally,  be  really  increased.  And 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  making  allowance  for  the  diflTerence  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  country  was  not  leas  heavily  burdened  in  1812  and 
181^,  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  we  have  now  got  rid  of  the 
Income-tax  and  war  malt  duty. 

On  every  accoimt,  therefore,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the  value  of 
the  currency  should  be  rendered  as  little  fluctuating  as  possible ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Bank  should  be  obliged  to  give  cash  or  bullion  in  ex^ange 
for  its  notes.  When  a  public  debt  has  been  contracted,  a  depreciation  of 
paper  induces  what  is  really  equivalent  to  a  national  bankruptcy.  Now, 
surely  it  is  too  much  to  entrust  any  corporate  body,  however  respectable, 
with  the  power  of  reducing  thenation^tl  credit  to  nothing,  and  of  ruining  all 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes.  But  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  entrust  ih^m 
with  the  power  of  enriching  annuilants  and  stockholders,  at  the  expense  of 
the  productive  classes,— or  to  arm  them  with  the  prerogative  of  imposing 
indefinite  taxes :  for  they  exercise  that  power  most  eflectually  when,  by 
diminishing  their  paper,  and  consequently  raising  its  value,  they  reduce  the 
money  price  of  commodities,  and  oblige  a  farmer  to  sell  two  quarters  of 
wheat,  or  a  manufacturer  two  yards  of  cloth,  to  pay  those  taxes  for  which 
one  had  formerly  sufficed.  Such  a  power  vested  in  the!  hands  of  a  body 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  acting  under  no  responsibility,  is  perfectly 
anomalous  in  a  free  country,  and  is  altogether  subversive  of  the  security  of 
properly. 

While  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  lo  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  currency  of  the  country  at  their  pleasure,  no  person 
can  form  any  probable  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  property  at  any  |>criod 
but  a  little  remote.  The  estate  that  is  purchased  to-day,  and  reckoned  a 
good  bargain,  may,  by  the  Bank*8  limiting  its  discounts,  or  withdrawing  its 
notes  from  circulation,  be  rendered,  in  a  very  short  time,  riot  worth  half  the 
sum  paid  for  it :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Directors  were  more  liberal  in 
granting  discounts,  and  increased  the  number  of  their  notes  in  circulalioD, 
either  by  lending  to  the  Stale  or  to  individuals,  the  estate  nv&^^  speedily 
become  worth  double  the  money,  that  is,  double  the  paper  it  had  been  soW 
for.  This  artificial  and  unnatural  system  renders  the  money  value  of  nil 
the  property  in  the  empire  dependent  on  the  views  ?ind  opinions — Ihf 
whims  and  caprices — of  ttoenty-Jbur  individuals.  It  is  their  flat  alow 
which  makes  one  transaction  good,  and  another  bad.  Tliey  hold  the  sca^ 
of  value,  and  change  its  graduation  as  they  judge  proper. . 

The  fate  that  attended  the  late  issue  of  three  millions  of  sovereigns,  ««/ 
one  of  which  remained  in  circulation  three  months  afterwards,  will,  we 
should  hope,  prevent  any  further  attempts  to  make  gold  coins  of  the  local 
weight  and  fineness  circulate  in  company  with  an   inconvertible  pajHT 
JN'olhing  but  rendering  *bank  notes  exchangeable  for  cash  or  bullion  c'an 
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possibly  restore  the  currency  to  a  sound  state.  Every  other  scheme  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object  will  be  found  completely 
del  usi  ve  and  ineflectual .  * 


iSFFECTS  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.f 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  falling  olT  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
British  manufactured  produce  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  want  of 
employment,  and,  consequently,  of  the  low  wages  of  the  manufacturers, 
ir  the  foreign  market  could  not  be  extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine  how 
^e  could  escape  from  ttie  abyss  of  poverty  and  misery  into  which  we  are 
fallen  : — ^but,  fortunately,  we  have  this  completely  in  our  power.  Whatever 
obstruction  the  illiberal  jealousy  of  foreign  Slates  may  have  thrown  in  the 
way  of  our  intercourse  with  them,^  and  certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  un- 
derrate their  importance,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  we  have 
su/Tered  infinitely  more  from  the  officious  and  improper  interference  of  our 
own  Government.  In  regulating  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countries, 
our  rulers  appear  to  have  entirely  forgotten,  that  tl^e  can  hie  no  selling 
without  an  equal  buying}  and  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  comparatively  cheap  foreign  conmiodities,  for  it  is  such  only  that  either 
can  or  will  be  imported,  they  have  effectually  prevented  the  exportation  of 
those  which  would  have  been  exchanged  for  them.  The  time  is  now  come 
when  we  must  either  abandon  this  exclusive  and  unnatural  system,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  deprived  of  that  widely- extended  commerce  which  has  hitherto 
afforded  the  means  of  subsistence  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population, 
and  been  the  main  source  of  all  our  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  artificial 
protection  which  had  at  first  been  granted  to  a  few  branches  of  industry  has 
been  urged  as  a  valid  reason  by  those  engaged  in  other  branches,  why  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  favoured  situation.  In  this  way  the  restrictive 
and  prohibitive  system  has  at  length  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  almost  every  department.  We  could  fill  half  a  dozen  of  pages 
with  the  mere  names  of  commodities  whose  importation  is  entirely  prohi- 
bited ;  and  as  many  more  with  the  names  of  those  on  which  duties  amount- 
ing in  effect  to  a  prohibition,  and  intended  to  act  as  such,  have  been  im- 
posed. "  Whenever,"  said  one  of  our  most  accomplished  and  intelligent 
merchants,  *'  the  assistance  of  Government  is  called  for  by  any  class  of 
traders  or  manufacturers,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  most  splendid  display  of 
the  importance  of  that  particular  branch  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  We^ 
and  East  India  interests,  the  ship-owners,  the  manufacturers,  the  Ame- 
rica merchants,  etc.  etc.,  have  all  made  these  representations ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  advance  one  beyond 
its  natural  means,  and  still  more  so  when  that  must  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.    If  every  law  of  regulation,  either  of  our  internal  or  external 

*'*  Of  the  articles  on  the  complicated  question  of  the  Currency,  I  have  space  only  for  one.  Many 
of  tbOM  which  appearrd  in  the  early  Numbem  of  the  EdiiibufRh  Review,  were  written  by  the  late 
PnutCM  Huroer,  Bttq.«  one  of  the  dearesl  and  most  persuaaive  roasoneis  on  sabjeclit  connected 
with  political  economy  in  mwitro  times.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  4i)2.  Vol.  t.  p. 
Ilil.     Vol.  XTii.  p.  339.     Vol.  xviii.  p.  449.     Vol.  xxxv.  p.  469. 

t  ObserTatious  oo  the  injurious  Consequences  of  Retitrictions  on  h\>rei((n  Commerce. — Vol. 
xxxiii.  page  337.    May,  1820. 
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trade,  were  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  those  necessary  for  the  coDecl^ 
ing  of  the  revenue,  ii  would  be  an  undoubted  benefit  to  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  the  community  at  large.  An  avowed  system  of  leaving  things  (o  their 
own  course,  and  of  not  listening  to  the  interested  solicitations  of  one  class  or 
another  for  relief,  whenever  the  imprudence  of  speculation  has  occasioned 
losses,  would,  sooner  than  any  artificial  remedy,  reproduce  that  equilibrium 
oi  demand  and  supply  which  the  ardour  of  gain  will  frequently  derange, 
but  which  the  same  cause,  when  let  alone,  will  as  infallibly  restore.* 

If  any  thing  besides  the  distress  and  misery  of  which  it  has  already  been 
so  productive  were  wanting  to  induce  us  to  abandon  our  prohibitory  system, 
and  to  consent  gradually  to  recur  to  the  sound  principle  of  a  free  trade,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  effect  which  it  has  had  on  the  policy  of  other  nations. 
Instead  of  ascribing  the  commercial  superiority  of  Great  Britain  to  its  true 
causes — to  the  comparative  freedom  of  our  constitution — ^the  absence  of  all 
oppressive  feudal  privileges,  and  our  perfect  security  of  property,  our  foreign 
rivals  have  re--echoed  the  sentiments  of  ministers,  and  contend  that  it  has 
resulted  entirely  from  the  protection  grjanted  to  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, and  urge  our  example  to  stimulate  their  respective  goTernmeoli 
to  secure  them  against  the  effects  of  British  competition.  Nor  have  these 
applications  been  without  effect.  In  1817,  the  American  legislature  passed 
an  act,  copied  to  the  very  letter  from  our  famous  Navigation  Law,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  its  operating  as  a  retaliatory  measure  againat  |hb 
country ;  and  they  have  just  passed  another  act  prohibiting,  under  beaFj 
penalties,  all  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  because,  as  one  of  their  orators  expressed  it,  '*  Great  Britain 
would  not  allow  a  cock  boat,  or  any  vessel,  belonging  to  an  American  subject, 
to  enter  her  colonies.'*  Such  are  the  natural  fruits  of  restrictive  refla- 
tions !  It  is  seldom  that  a  year  passes  without  some  complaint  trom  the 
West  India  planters  about  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  want  oia  de- 
mand for  their  produce;  and  yet,  by  a  singular  exertion  of  legislative  wia^ 
dom,  we  prohibit  American  vessels  from  entering  their  ports!  This  would 
have  been  all  vastly  well,  had  the  Americans  chosen  to  pocket  the  affront. 
Had  they,  as  our  practical  statesmen  believed  would  be  the  case,  employed 
British  ships  to  export  the  flour,  timber,  etc.  of  the  United  States  to  Jamaica, 
and  to  bring  back  our  sugars,  rums,  etc.  in  return,  our  shipping  interest 
would  have  been  materially  benefited.  But  these  wise  persons  unluc^ly 
forgot  that  the  Americana  had  a  shipping  interest  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  endeavouring  to  defeat  a  measure  ao  ob- 
viously founded  on  the  worst  principles  of  grasping  and  avaricious  policy. 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Ameneans 
stopped  here.  But  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Non-intercoorae  Ad 
having  for  several  years  nearly  put  a  total  stop  to  the  intercourse  betweea 
this  country  and  the  United  States,  a  manufacinring  interest  grew  up  k 
the  latter.  Had  the  Americans  acted  wisely,  they  would  have  left  this  m« 
intereat  to  depend  on  its  own  resources.  But,  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors, "  they  immediately  set  about  fostering  and  dandliog 
the  rickety  bantling;  and,  to  save  it  from  the  effect  of  foreign  competition, 
increased  the  duties  on  imported  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  121  to  25 
per  cent.  This  increase  of  duty,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  this  addilioo 
of  127  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  made 

*  Inquiry  into  ihe  Causes  and  CoDsequenccs  of  the  Orders  in  Counol,  hf  AlczBadcr 
E^q.,MP.p.  135. 
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of  by  the  American  people,  not  having  been  found  sufficient  to  protect  those 
rash  and  improvident  speculators  who  had  engaged  in  a  branch  of  industry 
which  they  must  have  been  certain  could  only  exist  by  means  of  a  mono-^ 
poly,  Congress  h^ve  favourably  entertained  a  proposal  for  making  so  very 
large  an  addition  to  the  present  duties  as  will  go  far  to  render  them  prohi- 
biloryl  Now,  vre  feel  perfectly  assured,  that  nothing  but  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  could  ever  have  induced  the  American  Legidature  to  listen  for 
one  moment  to  so  monstrous  a  proposal.  The  boundless  extent  of  fertile 
and  unappropriated. land  in  that  country  must,  for  ages  to  come,  render  the 
raising  of  raw  produce  the  most  profitable  species  of  industry  in  which  her 
citizens  can  po»ibly  engage.  And  any  attempt  to  encourage  the  premature 
growth  of  manufactures,  by  forcing  the  investment  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  country  in  a  less  productive  employment,  must  oc- 
casion a  proportionable  diminution  of  the  power  to  accumulate  stock,  and 
of  the  wealth  and  riches  of  the  community.  But  the  American  practical 
statesmen  (for  we  have  no  absolute  monopoly  of  the  breed),  without  attempt^ 
iog  to  answer  the  objections  of  speculative  reasoners  and  theorists,  content 
themselves  with  referring  to  our  example.  *'  See,"  say  they,  *'  to  what  a 
pitch  of  power  and  of  commercial  grandeur  England  has  attained;  and  will 
she,"  they  triumphantly  ask,  **  import  any  one  commodity  from  abroad,  if 
it  can  be  raised  at  home  at  four  or  five  times  the  price  it  might  be  bought 
for  from  foreigners?  Why  then  should  not  America  profit  by  this  example? 
and,  like  Engbnd,  secure  the  home  market  to  her  manufacturers,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  every  species  of  manufactured  goods  that  may 
chance  to  come  in  competition  with  tier  own?"  It  is  thus  that  the  example 
of  this  country  is  quoted  against  itself.  And  most  unquestionably,  as  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  the  merchants  of  London,  in  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  * '  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been 
defended  is  worth  any  thing,  it  will  equally  apply  in  behalf  of  the  regula-* 
tions  of  foreign  Stales  against  us." 

As  we  owe  infinitely  more  than  any  other  country  to  commerce,  we  may 
be  sure  that  this  is,  on  our  part,  a  very  unequal  contest.  —  Nothing  indeed 
but  an  immediate  recurrence  to  a  more  liberal  system  can  save  us  from  ab  - 
solute  ruin.  A  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
duce of  other  countries,  supposing  it  could  be  made  effective,  would,  in  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  only  causes  a  faulty  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional capital,  and  a  less  rapid  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. — 
Bat  in  an  overpeopled  country  like  England,  vdiere  soils  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  degree  of  fertility  are  already  under  cultivation,  and  where  a  very  large 
imiportion  of  the  population  have  long  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  for 
foreign  markets,  any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  their  produce 
must  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  obviously 
impossible,  however,  that  foreigners  can  continue  to  purchase  the  commodi- 
ties of  any  country  that  will  not  consent  to  accept  of  theirs  in  exchange. 
The  extraordinary  zeal  of  our  practical  statesmen  to  exclude  every  thing 
which  is  not  of  domestic  origin  from  our  markets,  would  almost  induce  us 
to  suppose  that  they  are  desirous  the  manufacturers  of  England  should  fur- 
nish cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware  gratis  to  all  the  world !  But  the  mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain,  like  those  of  other  countries,  will,  notwithstanding 
the  cosmopolitism  of  their  rulers,  be  actuated  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners  exclusively  by  self-interested  motives.  They  will  not  export  a 
single  bale  of  goods,  if  they  are  prevented  from  importing  an  equal  or  greater 
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value  in  i(s  stead.  And,  hence,  to  whatever  extent  we  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  external  commodities,  we  must  in  effect  hinder,  to  preffisely  the 
same  extent,  tJie  ^eaporiation  of  our  oum  manuJhctureB*  But  this  is  very 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  this  pernidons 
system.  No  commercial  nation  ever  refuses  to  import  the  cheap  produce 
of  another,  without  occasioning  a  much  more  serious  injury  to  its  own  sub- 
jects than  to  those  of  the  nation  against  whom  the  prohibition  was  intended 
to  operate.  By  refusing  to  import  the  cheap  corn  of  America,  we  may 
perhaps  give  an  inconsiderable  check  to  thecultivation  of  land  in  that  repub- 
lic; but  we  cannot  accomplish  this  without  compelling  our  artisans  to  pay 
a  greatly  enhanced  price  for  their  bread,  and  without,  at  the  saifie  time, 
preventing  the  extension  of  those  manufactures,  the  produce  of  which  would 
have  been  taken  in  exchange  for  the  corn.  It  is  thus  that  the  exclusive 
system  saps  the  very  foundations  of  national  prosperity^  If  persisted  in,  it 
will  assuredly  give  universality  to  that  pauperism  and  wretchednesB  which 
it  has  already  rendered  so  very  general.  Were  it  carried  to  its  full  and 
proper  extent — to  that  extent  to  which  it  has  of  late  made  so  rapid  an  ap- 
proach— it  would  put  an  end  to  all  foreign  commerce,  and  even  to  that 
carried  on  between  different  divisions  of  the  Empire ;  for  it  would  not  be 
more  absurd  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  exchanging  their 
muslins  for  the  cattle  of  Argyleshlre,  than  il*i8  to  prevent  their  exchanging 
them  for  the  corn  of  America,  or  the  wines  of  France. 

The  state  of  our  intercourse  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Denmark,  affords  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  our 
present  monopolizing  system.  Previous  to  1810,  we  maintained  a  ^'ery 
extensive  and  advantageous  traffic  with  thosei  countries.  In  1809,  no 
fewer  than  A28,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  conveying  timber 
from  the  Baltic,  and  in  exporting  British  manufactured  and  colonial  produce 
in  return ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  one  half  of  the  iron  prefMrred 
in  Sweden  found  a  ready  market  in  this  country.  The  small  progress  the 
Northern  nations  had  made  in  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  demand 
which  a  country,  circumstanced  like  Gr^t  Britain,  must  always  have  for  the 
valuable  raw  produce  with  which  they  abound,  would,  but  for  the  int^- 
ference  of  Government,  have.occasioneid  a  very  great  extension  of  this  mu- 
tually beneficial  intercourse.  Instead,  however,  of  meeting  with  eooou- 
ragement  and  protection,  or,  which  would  have  been  much  better,  instead 
of  being  let  alone,  we  have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  destroy  it  al- 
together. The  shipping  interest  represented  to  (he  Board  of  Trade,  that  as 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  not  quite  so  distant  as  Canada,  if  prohibitory 
duties  were  imposed  on  timber  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  permissiofl 
given  to  import  Canadian  timber  duty  free,  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage, 
and  a  greater  number  of  sailors,  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  to  this  country ! 
The  Right  Honourable  and  enlightened  persons  to  whom  this  represenlatioo 
was  addressed  were  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  suggestion :  and  the 
Canada  merchants  having  given  the  scheme  their  support,  ministers  forthwith 
brought  in  a  bill,  repealing  the  duties  payable  on  British  American  timber. 
and  doubling  those  on  Baltic  timber!  But,  notwithstanding  this  enormous 
increase  of  duty,  the  trade  with  the  North  was  still  carried  on,  thou^  to  a 
comparatively  limited  extent,  till  1813,  when  an  addition  of  25  per  cent. 
being  made  to  the  duties  laid  on  in  1810,  it  entirely  ceased :  and  ever  since 
thattime,  the  people  ofBritaiti  have  been  obliged  to  pay  about  twice  the  price  for 
Ijmber  of  the  very  worst  quality,  and  which  is  not  expected  to  last  alwve  30 
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years,  that  previoiisly  sufficed  to  procure  the  finest  and  most  durable  timber 
In  the  world ! 

But  ministers  could  not,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  stop  here.  Having 
gratified  Ibo  Canada  merchants  and  the  shipping  interest,  by  doubling  the 
price  of  timber,  they  could  not  tentare  to  refuse  a  monopoly  of  the  iron 
trade  to  the  proprietors  of  mines  in  this  country.  And  hence,  in  order  to 
attract  an  undue  proportion  of  the  national  capital  to  the  hazardous  and  un- 
productive trade  of  mining,  prohibitory  duties  were  imposed  on  Swedish 
and  other  fofeigd  iron,  and  this  important  branch  of  our  external  commerce 
totally  suppresMd ! 

This  conduct,  we  must  say,  as  much  more  akin  to  absolute  insanity,  than 
to  mere  official  drivelling.  For  the  sake  of  employing  a  few  thousand  ad- 
ditional tons  of  lihipping,  and  of  elearing  a  few  hundred  acres  of  a  colony, 
which  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  this  country,  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  or  fifty  years,  will  be  either  independent,  or  a  province  of  the  Unite(l 
States,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  the  revenue  afforded  by  the  low  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,— obliged  our  builders  and  manufacturers  (o  pay  double 
price  for  inferior  fir  and  iron,--«lmost  entirely  annihilated  a  trade  second  only 
in  importance  to  that  with  the  United  States, — and  occasioned  irreparable 
injury  and  disgust  to  our  natural  friends  and  customers !  Neither  Norway 
nor  Sweden  had  any  other  commodities  except  wood  and  iron  to  give  in 
exchange  for  our  produce ;  and  as  we  refused  to  take  either  of  these,  they 
have  been  absolutely  unable  to  import  a  single  cargo  of  our  goods ;  so  that 
we  have  in  fact  voluntarily  shut  ourselves  out  of  a  market  where  we  an- 
nually disposed  of  from  800,000/.  to  1,000,0000/.  worth  of  commodities! 
Roasia  and  Prussia,  from  being  possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  resources, 
are  still  able  to  maintain  a  considerable  intercourse  with  us;  though,  in 
those  years  in  which  we  do  not  import  corn,  our  exports  to  them  do  not 
exceed  a  third  of  what  they  amounted  to  previous  to  1810. 

ft  is,  however,  to  the  state  of  our  intercourse  with  France  that  (he  public 
attention  ought  to  be  chiefly  directed.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  countries  was  the  first  to  fetter  and 
restrict  the  trade  with  its  most  civilized  and  opulent  neighbour.  Both  par- 
ties, we  believe,  were  in  this  respect  equally  blameable;  and  whichever 
may  have  been  the  first  to  commence  thisy^/o  deae  crusade  on  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  its  own  subjects,  its  measures  have  been  but  too  well  se- 
conded by  the  other.  The  wretehed  eiTects  of  such  blind  and  infatuated 
policy  have  at  length  become  manifest.  Instead  of  being,  what  they  have 
been  most  absurdly  and  wickedly  designated,  natural  enemies,  Britain  and 
France,  from  their  near  vicinity,  and  the  extreme  variety  as  well  in  their 
raw  as  in  their  manufactured  products,  are  especially  fitted  to  maintain  an 
extensive  and  mutually  advantageous  intercourse.  l(  is  to  France,  much 
more  than  to  either  South  or  North  America,  or  the  East  Indies,  that  we 
should  look  for  new  channels  of  commerce.  We  ought  to  show  that  we 
have  emancipated  ourselves  from  the  disgraceful  prejudices  by  which  our 
ancestors  were  actuated,  when  they  declared  the  trade  with  France  a  nui- 
sance. (Prohibition  Act,  1st  Will,  and  Mary ) ;  and  that  the  experience  of  a 
century  has  satisfied  us,  that  a  rich,  populous,  and  highly-cultivated  coun- 
try must  afford  a  much  better  market  for  our  products  than  one  that  is  com- 
paratively poor  and  miserable. 

We  do  not,  however  contend  that  any  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
trade  with  France  over  that  with  Portugal,  or  any  other  country.  LaiMsess^ 
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fMma/aire^  is  our  maxim.  Certainly,  however,  if  any  parlialtly  werelobc 
shown,  we  should  have  very  little  hesitation  indeed  in  preferring  tkiriy 
millions  of  rich  ciiBto|;ners  to  three  millions  of  poor  ones.  But«  iJlhougti 
we  do  not  reap  a  single  advantage  from  our  trade  with  Porlugpl  wbidi 
might  not  be  reaped  in  a  tenfold  greater  proportion  from  a  liberal  inter- 
course with  France,  we  desire  no  obstacles  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  our 
intercourse  with  this  **  dear  and  near  ally."  So  far  from  this,  we  should 
be  extremely  well  pleased  were  those  now  existing  entirely  done  away,  and 
the  duties  on  port  wine  reduced  to  one  half  their  present  amoual.  All 
that  we  want  is,  that  the  same  favour  should  be  shown  to  the  trade  with 
France,  and  that  our  manufBicturers  and  merchants  should  no  longer  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  most  extensive  market  in  the  world  merely  becaose  a 
Mr.  Methuen,  who  negociated  a  treaty  with  Portugal  in  1703,  seems  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  best  method  by  which  commerce  could 
be  promoted  I  Why  should  a  consumer  of  claret  be  obliged  to  pay  \hU. 
18a.  per  ton  of  duty,  when  a  consumer  of  port  is  enabled  to  purchase  ibe 
same  quantity  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  95/.  H«.?  And  why  should  as 
large  a  duty  be  levied  from  the  9tiia  ordinaires  as  from  those  of  the  fiisl 
quality?  All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  pitifully  absurd  and  ridiculous.  G(h 
vernment  might  surely  find  enough  to  do  without  interfering  to  regulate 
the  drinks  of  its  subjects.  The  same  moderate  ad  valorem  duties  ought  to 
be  imposed  on  all  wines  without  distinction ;  and  the  consumers  left  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  port  and  sherry  be  really  preferable  to 
claret  and  champagne. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject  (No.  6d.  Art.  III.),  we  supposed  thai, 
were  the  trade  to  France  thrown  open,  and  silks,  wines,  cambrics,  etc.  ad- 
mitted, on  payment  of  reasonable  duties,  the  British  silk  roaoulacturr 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  competition,  and  that  the  capital  iovestd 
in  it  would  have  to  be  gradually  transferred  to  some  more  lucrative  epipioy- 
ment.  We  are  now,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  even  this  (rifliog  in- 
convenience would  not  be  experienced.  The  greater  part  of  the  silk  manu- 
factured in  France  is  of  foreign  growth ;  but  while  the  French  maaulacturer 
only  pays  an  equal  duty  of  about  2a.  6d.  per  pound  on  both  rawandthrova 
silk,  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  pay  5a.  6d.  per  pound  of  duty  on  Ihe 
former,  and  15a.  on  the  latter  1  No  wonder,  when  such  an  immense  ad- 
vantage is  given  to  the  French,  thatlhey  should  be  able  to  beat  us  out  of 
the  foreign  market,  and  even  to  smuggle  a  considerable  quantity  into  Ibis 
country.  But  Mr.  Eliice,  Member  for  Coventry,  one  of.  the  priadpalseat< 
of  the  silk  manufacture,  distinctly  and  explicitly  stated,  in  his  speech  oi 
Mr.  Bonnet's  motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Stale  of  the  Haniiifacturing 
Districts,  that  if  Ministers  would  take  off  the  tax  on  the  raw  material,  b^ 
would  consent,  on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  to  open  the  ports  for  afK< 
trade  with  France  in  articles  of  silk  manufocture.  *'  I  do  not,"  said  ^ 
honourable  gentleman,  *' speak  unadvisedly;  and  I  am  certain,  thatiotbat 
case  this  country  would  at  least  furnish  as  much  as  she  would  receiye- 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  aet  up  a  cbmoiir  about  theinjoiy 
that  would  be  done  to  the  silk  interest  by  throwing  open  the  trade  fw 
France.  But,  supposing  that  the  silk  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  uodtf 
a  liberal  system,  that  would  not  in  the  least  affect  our  opinion  otibtff^ 
priety  of  recurring  to  the  sound  principle  of  unrestricted  interoouis^-  * 
branch  of  industry,  which  can  only  support  itself  in  the  absence  of  all  cod- 
petition,  had  much  better  be  abiandoned.    Neither  the  French  oor  ivi 
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Spaniards  would  send  ua  their  silks,  wines,  brandies,  etc.  gratis  :  and  the 
capital  and  industry  which  is  now  employed  in  the  production  of  such  com- 
modities as  would,  under  a  different  system,  be  imported  from  abroad, 
would  then  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  articles  which  foreigners 
would  not  fail  to  require  as  an  equivalent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  and  prohibitions  whatever  would  prodigiously 
augment  the  productive  energies  of  (he  country.  As  long  as  we  co-operate 
with  nature,  we  cannot  be  undersold  by  foreigners.  And  if,  instead  of  ab-^ 
surdly  endeavouring  to  raise  at  home  what  might  be  more  cheaply  imported 
from  abroad,  we  were  to  employ  our  capital  and  industry  exclusively  in 
those  branches  in  which  our  insular  situation,  our  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
coal,  and  our  improved  machinery,  give  us  a  natural  and  real  advantage, 
we  should  be  secured  against  those  injurious  revulsions  and  changes  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  which,  in  a  fully  peopled  and  highly  manufac- 
turing country,  never  fail  to  occasion  the  most  wide-spread  misery  and 
distress. 

**  Lonqae  nous  condaBiDons  dm  teires  k  noua  donoer  oe  qu'ellea  produisent  arec  d^fantage, 
aux  depeof  de  ce  qu'cU«s  prodaiseDt  plus  volontiers;  lorsque  Dousacfa«toiu  fort  cher  ce  que  nous 
pajreiioosa  fort  bon  maicb^  si  nousle  tirions  deslieux  ou  il  est  produit  arec  avanta^e,  nousdere- 
tioQs  noos-mdmes  Tictinies  de  notre  propre  folie.  Le  comble  de  Khabileti^  est  de  lirer  le  parti  le 
plus  avantageux  des  forces  de  la  nature ;  et  le  comble  dn  la  d6mence  eit  de  hitter  cootre  elles ;  car 
c'est  emplojer  nos  peines  a  detruire  uoe  partie  des  forces  ou'eilc  voudrait  oouspr^ter.^  * 

**  Commerce,*'  to  use  the  words  of  another  able  writer,  ^  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents^-a  bar^ 
ierioff  belween  nations  of  one  commoditj  for  another.  It  is  self  evident^  therefore,  that  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  free  intercourse,  and  to  import  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  raw  or  mann- 
faetured  proauce,  we  should  have  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  something  else  in  order  to 
pay  for  it.  In  whatever  decree  our  unrestricted  external  trade  might  lead  us  to  receiTe  commo* 
ditaes  from  otiier  eountries,  u  the  ume  degree  it  would  render  thoae  countries  customers  for  our 
commoffities — ^would  promote  our  manufactures  and  extend  our  trade.  As  air  expands  in  pro- 
portion as  the  surrounding  pressure  is  removed,  so  commerce  flourishes  as  legislative  interference 
tB  withdrawn.  Whatever  natural  facilities  we  may  possess  for  carrying  on  the  several  branches 
of  industry,  and  whatever  may  be  our  acquired  advantages  of  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  free 
intercourse  is  necessary  to  give  them  their  most  efficient  operation,  and  to  allow  them  scope  for 
f  faetr  full  development.  Vv  hen  any  given  portion  of  capital  oan,  in  England,  fabricate  a  greater 
quantity  of  wooBens  or  of  cottons  than  in  France,  and  can  in  Fraince  produce  a  greater  supply  of 
corn  or  wine  than  in  England,  then  the  absence  of  all  regulation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish 
between  the  two  countries  an  active  and  nmtually  beneficial  commerce."  f 

It  will  no  doubt  be  contended,  that  to  throw  open  our  ports  to  the  im-^ 
|K>rtation  of  French  commodities,  without  having  previously  stipulated 
that  they  should  at  the  same  time  relinquish  their  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions,  instead  of  extending  the  market  for  our  manufactures,  would 
only  drain  us  of  our  bullion.     But  our  practical  Statesmen  need  not  give 
themselves  much  uneasiness  on  this  head.    We  have  neither  gold  nor 
silver  mines  ;  and  whatever  additional  quantities  of  bullion  might  be  ex- 
ported to  France  must  previously  have  been  obtained  by  an  equally  increased 
exportation  of  some  species  of  our  produce  to  the  countries  possessed  of 
the  precious  metals.    It  is  mere  error  and  delusion  to  suppose  it  possible 
to   drain  any  Slate  of  its  bullion.     Gold  and  silver  are  never  exported 
to  destroy,  but  always  to  find  their  level.    Nor,  although  the  utmost 
freedom  was  given  to  import  all  sorts  of  French  products,  would  a  single 
ounce  of  bullion  be  sent  to  that  kingdom,  unless  its  real  price  was  higher 
there  than  here,  and,  consequently,  unless  its  exportation  was  advantageous. 
Nothing,  therefore,  but  our  own  absurd  regulations — our  being  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  from  the  French  those  commodities  which  we 
do  not  raiseat  home,  and  with  which  they  could  supply  us  cheaper  than  any 


*  Say,  Traits  d'Boonomie  Politique.    Ed.  4me,  p.  177. « 
t  Torrens  on  the  External  Corn  trade,  2d  ed.  p.  d96. 
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other  people,  prevents  us  from  mainUiDitig  a  vastly  greater  and  more 
advantageous  intercourse  with  that  country  than  with  any  other  io  Ihe 
world.  It  is  completely  in  our  power  to  open  a  new  and  boundless  market 
for  our  surplus  products.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  immedialely  doid^ 
or  iHpk  the  number  of  the  foreign  consumers  of  British  manufactures. 
Nor  is  it  all  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  m«st  desirable  result, 
that  we  should  attempt  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Franee.  It 
is  extremely  probable,  itideod,  that  such  an  attempt  would,  at  the  pmeol 
moment,  prove  unsuccessful ;  and  it  is  Aierefore  fortunate  that  it  is  ot  verr 
secondary  importance.  All  that  is  requirecl  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
commerce  which  would  give  an  immediate  stimulus  to  the  laogaisbiDg 
industry  of  the  country,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  esfupate  tl^  futon* 
extent,  is  to  consent  to  act,  as  a  nation,  on  the  same  principles  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  every  prudent  individual — or,  which  is  the  sam^ 
thing,  to  bup  in  ike  eheapeai  mavM.  This  is  all  the  McH/te  that  we 
are  called  on  to  make.  The  French,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not 
refuse  to  sell ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  aeliing  without  am  eqwd  iv^'sf- 
no  exportation  without  a  proportional  importation — ^by  acting  on  a  tibeni 
system  ourselves,  we  shall  not  only  reap  a  very  great  immediate  advaolage. 
but  shall  inevitably  compeJ  fiiem  to  abandon  their  restrictions. 

In  supposing  that  the  French  would  not  refuse  to  aef/,.  we  pay  tbem,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  compliment  which,  if  applied  Io  this  country,  would 
be  altogether  undeserved.  fFe  not  only  refuse  to  admit  French  commo- 
dities, but  we  prevent  our  merchants  from  exporting  those  for  which  tbere 
is  a  very  great  demand  in  France!  Were  it  not  for  the  enormous  duty 
of  abcHit  70  per  cent,  with  which  exported  coal  is  burdened,  that  artide 
would  find  a  ready  market  in  France.  But  Ministers  having  resolved 
that  we  should  neither  drink  the  wines  and  brandies,  nor  clothe  ourselves 
with  the  silks  and  cambrics,  of  our  ingenious  neighbours,  appear  (o  hare 
thou^t  it  only  reasonable  that  they,  in  their  turn,  should  bepieTeoted 
from  warming  themselves  with  our  fuel. — ^We  are  totally  unable  to  divioe 
any  other  fea9on  for  this  absurd  prohibition.  What  should  we  think  of 
the  policy  of  the  South  Americans,  were  they  to  prohibit  the  eiportatiooof 
bullion  t  Yet  we  believe  there  is  just  as  good  reason  to  apprehend  Ae 
exhaustion  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as  of  those  of,  Durham  and 
Cumberland. 

This  illiberal  policy  is  disadvantageous  in  many  other  respects  beside 
being  fatal  to  our  commerce.  Our  open  and  avowed  jealousy  oftheeoni- 
mercial  prosperity  of  other  countries,  and  the  power  to  which  we  havf 
attained,  excites  at  once  their  illwill  and  their  envy ;  and  disposes  thenar 
well  to  manifest  an  unaccommodating  spirit  on  occasion  of  any  pp4ty  quarrei 
as  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures  on  our  trade.  This  has  been  especially  ^ 
case  with  France.  But,  if  things  were  left  to  their  natural  course,  ili^ 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  would  be  so  intimate — the  one  would 
constitute  so  near,  so  advantageous,  and  so  extensive  a  market  for  Ihe  prodoc^ 
of  the  other — that  they  could  not  remain  long  at  war  without  occasioning 
the  most  extensively  ruinous  distress-— distress  which  no  goivemment  would 
be  willing  to  inflict  on  its  subjects,  and  to  which,  thoo^  it  were  willing.  |J 
is  probable  no  people  would  be  disposed  to  submit.  By  domg  awa;  >■> 
restrictions  on  the  trade  with  France,  the  two  nations  would  acquire  oop 
comniofi  intereit.  And  we  should  thus  not  only  cause  a  prodigiouslf  in- 
creased demand  for  our  produols,  and  a  proportionable  augnentatioo  of  tb^ 
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comforls  of  all  classas,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  ourselves  against  the 
risk  of  future  hostilities.  Lea  peuplea  ne n'mtrehaisaeni  jamais;  and  we 
trust  the  period  is  now  arrived  when  a  selfish  and  repulsive  system  of  policy 
will  no  longer  be  perinifled  to 

**  Make  enemies  of  oalioii't  wlio  liad  ebe. 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one." 

The  late  glorious  revolution  in  Spain  will  not  only  give  additional  strength 
to  (he  cause  of  freedom  in  this  and  every  other  country ;  but  if  we  avaii 
ourselves  of  the  6pportunity  which  it  presents,  it  may  also  be  rendered  of 
the  very  greatest  service  to  our  commerce.  Puring  the  period  when  Fer* 
dinand  was  employed  in  the  appropriate  task  of  embroidering  petticoats  for 
tho  Virgin,  the  Cortes  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  this  country.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Cortes  been 
put  down,  and  the  Usurper  restored,  than  our  cotton  goods  were  strictly 
excluded  from  the  Peninsula;  and  a  duty  of  from  26  to  A3  per  cent. 
imposed  on  the  two  fitter  qualities  of  our  woollens,  and  of  130  per  cent. 
on  the  fnlerior  qualities.  This  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  operations  of  the 
fair  trader. — But  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Cortes  will  again 
return  to  their  former  policy ;  and  that  a  generous  and  liberal  conduct  on 
our  part  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  vastly  greater  extent  to  the  commerce 
with  Spain. 

But  it  is  not  in  Europe  and  America  only  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
the  exclusive  system  would  give  fresh  vigour  to  commerce. — It  has  been 
nearly  as  destructive  to  our  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  nations  as  to  that 
with  France  and  the  Baltic.  The  disadvantages  under  which  our  com- 
merce with  China- is  at  present  carried  on  have;  it  is  said,  impressed  even 
the  practical  statesmen  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  making  some  partial  relaxation  in  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly.— But  this  can  be  of  no  material  service.  If  Government  are 
really  desirous  that  the  surplus  produce  of  this  country  should  find  a  vent  in 
the  immense  market  of  China,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  the  freest 
scope  should  be  given  to  competition,  and  that  every  exclusive  privilege, 
granted  to  any  particular  class  of  traders,  should  be  done  away.  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  if  the  monopoly  is  not  entirely  aborished,  we  shall 
very  soon  be  deprived  of  the  share  we  at  present  |)06Bess  of  the  China  trade. 
— ^Notwithstanding  every  advantage  derived  from  long  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  seas,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  drawback 
occasioned  by  the  exclusive  system  has  been  so  great,  that  the  Americans, 
whose  flag  first  appeared  at  Canton  so  late  as  178A,  have  already  com- 
pletely  slript  us  of  all  share  in  the  foreign  tea  trade ;  and,  but  for  the  mono- 
poly which  the  Company  have  acquired  of  the  home  market,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  send  out  a  single  ship.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  partial  opening 
to  the  trade  witli  China  which  can  be  of  any  service.  All  the  skill  and 
capital  of  our  merchants  would,  under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  intercourse, 
Ue  barely  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  a  successful  competition 
with  the  Americans.  It  is  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  regain  the  ground  we  have  lost  if  we  continue  to  fetter  and  shackle  the 
apirit  of  private  adventure.  As  a  proof  of  tho  advantages  resulting  from  the 
freedom  of  industry,  it  is  enough  to  mention,  that,  under  all  the  absurd  and 
teazing  regulations  about  size  of  ships,  places  of  sale,  etc.  imposed  by  the 
late  act  for  partially  opening  the  trade  to  Hindoslan  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
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pelago,  the  private  traders  have  already  fairly  beat  Ihe  Company  oul  of  tlie 
market,  and  have  prodigiously  extended  our  intercourse  with  these  rich  and 
populous  regions.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  addition  that  would  be 
made  to  this  traffic  were  the  nuisance  of  monopoly  completely  put  dowo- 
restraints  and  shackles  of  every  kind  thrown  aside^and  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Asia  opened  as  a  Geld  for  the  unrestricted  competition  of  our  mer- 
chants. 

There  arc  a  number  of  other  regulations  in  our  exclusive  system  eqoalh 
pernicious  and  absurd  with  those  to  which  we  have  thus  directed  Ibe  it- 
tention  of  our  readers;  but  we  cannot  spare  time  at  present  to  specify  tbeio. 
We  have  already  stated  enough  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  abandoB- 
Ing  it  altogether.  When  the  former  sources  of  our  wealth  and  cbaoDels  of 
our  conmierce  have  been  either  dried  up  or  shut  against  us,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  seventh  part  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire  plunged  io 
the  abyss  of  poverty,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers, — ^it  becomes 
the  imperative  duty  of  Ministers  to  endeavour  to  open  new  markets  for  ourni- 
nufactures,  and  to  stimulate  the  natural  demand  for  labour.  It  has  been 
our  object  to  endeavour  to  point  out  how  this  may  be  effected ;  and  to  show 
that,  by  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  those  commodities  which  are  now  peo( 
up  in  our  warehouses  would  meet  with  an  advantageous  and  ready  maiiel. 
Instead  o(  having  too  large  a  supply  of  manufactured  produce,  it  would  be 
found,  were  we  to  consent  to  relinquish  our  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and 
gradually  to  recur  to  the  only  sound  principle  on  which  commercial  pro^ 
perity  can  ever  be  bottomed — ^that  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade—thai  we 
might  add  indefinitely  to  its  amount.  The  market  of  the  world  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  ne,  glutted.  The  distresses  of  the  manufacturers,  a^ 
far  as  they  originate  in  the  want  of  a  market  (and  this  is  undoubtedly  their 
principal  source],  are  entirely  a  consequence  of  our  own  penersepoifcr- 
of  our  refusing  to  admit  the  cheap  corn  of  Poland  and  America— (be  (loiher 
and  iron  of  the  Baltic — ^the  wines,  brandies,  and  cambrics  of  France— the 
silks  of  Spain — the  sugars  of  Brazil,  and  so  forth.  Let  our  rulers renouno' 
this  selfish  monopolizing  system ;  let  them  cease  to  counteract  (he  hene- 
Yolent  wisdom  of  Providence,  which,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  soils,  cllmale?. 
and  products  to  different  nations,  has  provided  for  their  matual  intercourse 
and  commerce  ;  and  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  whatever  evils  ▼emay 
in  future  suffer  from  our  oppressive  taxation,  and  these  will  be  neither  few 
nor  small,  we  shall  at  least  be  relieved  from  those  which  arise  from  &  ^' 
ficiency  of  demand  for  our  commodities. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  discussion  with  any  inquiry  as  lo 
the  probable  effects  which  a  reduction  of  the  present  exorbitant  duties  od 
French  wines,  brandies,  etc.  might  have  on  the  Revenue  :  and  this  because. 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  proved  by  universal  experience,  that  a  low  duty  le\ieii 
from  a  large  quantity  is  always  more  productive  than  a  high  duty  levied 
from  a  comparatively  small  quantity ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because. 
although  it  were  otherwise,  the  loss  of  tWo  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  or  even  of  one  million,  the  whole  of  the  present  duty  on  vine. 
could  not  be  considered  a$  forming  any  valid  objection  to  a  measure*  whrt 
would  infallibly  be  productive  of  such  very  great  advantages,  and  •which 
is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  commerce  of  the  country  Crow 
ruin.* 

*  See  au  cxcellenl  article  on  Free  Trade  wiili  Kranct,  Vul.  xxxii.  i».  4S,  and  on  ihc  efc^l'  * 
llie  French  Prohibitive  System,  Vol.  I.  p.  4S, 
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INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OP  EXORBITANT  TAXATH)N.* 

lo  the  present  improved  state  of  the  science  of  political  economy  it  is  un- 
necessary to  set  aboal  preying  that  a  heavy  taxation  oiv  the  principal  neces- 
saries of  life  must  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people 
-*to  all  who  either  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  wages  ofiabour  or  the 
proGts  of  stock.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  it  has  been  strenuously 
denied  that  these  effects  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  system  of  taxation 
adopted  in  this  country.  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  every 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public  distresses,  that  we  should  have  correct 
opinions  on  this  fundamental  point,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  effects  which  must  in  general 
result  from  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  necessaries,  before  examining 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  system  of  taxation  lo  which  we  are  now 
subjected. 

Ineouotries  such  as  the  United  Slates,  where  there  is  a  boundless  extent 
of  fertile  and4inappropriated  land,  and  w)iere  no  feudal  privileges  or  impo- 
litic restraints  fetter  Ihe  employment  of  industry  or  retard  the  accuraulatiDn 
of  capital*  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourer  would  not  be  attended  with  any  very  injurious  effects. 
In  such  countries,  both  the  profits  of  stock  and  real  wages  of  labour  are 
high;  and  a  considerable  revenue  might  be  collected  without  occasioning 
any  great  inconvenience  either  to  the  workman  or  his  employer.  A  little 
economy  would  enable  the  former  to  save  the  amount  of  the  tax  out  of  his 
wages;  and' these  might  be  advanced  without  the  rate  or  profit  and  the 
power  to  accumulate  capital  being  thereby  materially  impaired.  But  in  all 
old  settled  and  fully-peopled  countries,  taxation  is  infinitely  more  injurious. 
The  supply  of  labour  being  in  this  case  almost  always  greater  than  the  de- 
mand, the  real  wages  of  labour  are  comparatively  low ;  while,  from  Ihe^ 
necessity  of  cultivating  inferior  soils,  the  profits  of  stock  are  also  compara- 
tively limited.  In  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  there  is  obviously  very 
little  room  for  inoieased  economy ;  nor  can  a  rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries, 
'—that  is,  of  those  commodities  ''  which  the  custom  of  the  country  renders 
it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  to  be^ without,"  f 
— ^be  compensated  by  an  immediate  corresponding  rise  of  wage9.  The  la- 
bourer is,  m  this  respect,  placed  in  a  much,  more  disadvantageous  position 
than  either  the  master  manuieicturer  or  capitalist.  When  a  tax  is  imposed 
00  raw  produce,  or  any  species  of  manufactured  commodities,  the  produ- 
cers, by  limiting  thosupply,  are  enabled  to  raise  the  price  to  such  a  sum  as 
will  afford  them,  exclusive  of  the  tax,  the  common  and  ordinary  rale  of 
profit  on  their  capital.  But  this  is  a  resource  from  which  the  labourer  is  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off.  He  is  unable  to  raise  his  wages  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  price  of  the  commodities  he  consumes ;  and  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that,  while  the  competition  for  employment,  or  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, continues  undiminished,  the  demand  for  their  services,  however 
much  it  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  increased  by  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 
The  supply  of  workmen  is  not  liko^the  supply  of  boots  and  shoes  :  it  does 

*  PfimphleU  oo  Uie  Poor  LnwR,>-on  fhe  Ciretimstancoit  which  itifliieiici*  ihc  Condition  of  (he 
lAbourio^  Cloiwfl  of  Sodofy, — and  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Manafacluring  Syslem  of  Great 
Britain  —Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  159.    January,  1B20. 
.  t  Wraith  of  Nalioiw,  iii.  331 . 
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not  and  caouot  be  made  to  vary  with  every  variation'  in  the  price  of  netts* 
saries  or  the  rate  of  wfl^es.  Whatever  degree  of  stimulus  may  have  been 
previously  given  to  the  principle  of  population,  it  is  plain  that,  allhough  the 
demand  for  labour  should  be  suddenly  contracted,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  effect,  though  the  proportion  of  wages  to  prices  should  be  suddeolj 
reduced,  it  would,  notwithstanding,  continue  Qowing  into  the  market  wiln 
nearly  the  same  rapidity  as  before.  .Nor  would  the  ratio  in  the  Incteafle  of 
population  be  materially  diminished  until  the  misery  occasioned  by  the 
restricted  demand  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  supply  on  die  olber, 
had  been  very  generally  and  widely  diffused. 

The  principle,  therefore,  which  has  been  latd  down  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
other  political  economists,  that  every  direct  tax  on  wages,  or  on  the  oodh 
modities  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  Uie  labourer,  falls  entirely  on  his 
employer,  must  be  received  with  very  great  modification.  Eicept  in  the 
rare  case  where  an  unusual  demand  for  labour  occurs  at  the  time  that  a  tax 
is  imposed  on  necessaries,  it  is  impossible  that  wages  should  be  eqoailj 
raised.  There  is,  indeed,  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  very  long  period  must  elapse,  before  any  such  effect  can 
be  produced.  In  the  stationary  state  of  society,  or  where  capital  and  popu- 
lation are  advancing  with  nearly  equal  deigrees  of  rapidity,  the  more  power- 
ful operation  of  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  or  a  diminution  of  the  rate 
at  which  population  had  previously  increased,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
wages  can  be  raised.  But  as  this  must  be  the  work  of  time,  there  is  an 
ettreme  risk  lest  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  labouring  class  should  io  (he 
interim  undergo  a  change.  When  wages  are  diminished  to  any  greatexleflt, 
as  they  are  sure  to  be  by  every  considerable  increase  of  taxation,  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  economize:  and  it  is  natural  io  suppose  that  what  was  at  first 
forced  on  them  by  necessity  sliould  ultimately  become  habitual.  It  is  in  this 
that  the  great  evil  of  excessive  taxation  principally  consists.  Wherever  the 
labouring  classes  are  exposed  to  long  continued  suffering  and  want,  their 
opinions  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  subsistence,  and  the 
place  they  ought  to  hold  in  society,  become  degraded.  The  inadequacy 
of  wages  has  already  compelled  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Brilaio  to 
relinquish  a  variety  of  comforts,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with  compa- 
ratively coarse  and  scanty  fare.  And  as  the  necessity  for  making  still  (urtiicr 
retrenchments  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  diminished,  it  is  but  toocertaia, 
if  no  means  are  taken  to  relieve  the  overloaded  springs  of  industry,  and  to 
stimulate  the  natural  demand  for  labour,  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  wagK 
will  be  reduced  to  such  a  sum  as  will  barely  enable  the  labouring  class  to 
exist  and  to  continue  their  race.  Whenever  wages  have  been  reduced  thus 
KiW,  it  is  true  that  they  can  sink  no  lower ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then, the 
labourer  will  he  beyond  the  reach  of  taxation,  and  everv  tax  iffectiog  the 
commodities  indispensable  for  his  support  will  be  paid  uy  his  employer, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  will  directly  and  immediately  fall  on  tbeprofits 
of  slock. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  a  more  wretched  state  of  society  thao 
that  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  merr 
necessaries.  *'  In  those  countries,"  Mr.  Ricardo  has  well  observed,  where 
the  labouring  classes  have  the  fewest  wants,  and  are  contented  with  the 
cheapest  food ,  the  people  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes  and  tniscnes 
They  have  no  place  of  refuge  from  calamity ;  they  cannot  seek  safely  in » 
lower  station ;  they  are  already  so  low  that  they  can  fall  no  lower.   On  any 
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deficiency  ef  the  chief  articles  of  their  subsistence,  there  are  few  substitutes 
of  which  they  can  avail  tl^emselves,  and  dearth  to  them  is  attended  with 
almost  all  the  evils  of  famine."  Nor  is  this  all :— men  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  cutoff,  as  Ihey  must  be»  from  all  hope  of  rising  in  the  world, 
naturally  sink  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  insensibility.  They  may  not  be 
discontented ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  either 
active  or  industrious.  No  man  submits  to  privations  and  labour  but  in  the 
hope  of  oblaining  corresponding  comforts.  Where  there  is  no  power  there 
can  be  no  motive  to  accumulate ;  and,  what  perhaps  Is  still  worse,  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  poverty^-^where  they  have  no. 
9take  in  th^  hedge-^i  is  impossible  they  should  feel  any  great  respect  for 
the  rights  of  tlu^  who  have :  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  it  is  only  by  the 
terrors  of  the  criminal  law  that  such  persons  can  be  prevented  from  breaking 
down  those  institutions  which,  however  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  so- 
ciety, must  appear  to  them,  not  as  bulwarks  raised  for  the  public  benefit,  but 
for  tiie  support  and  protection  of  a  favoured  few. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  effect  of 
a  heavy  taxation  in  depressing  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  must 
be  very  much  influenced  by  Uie  comparative  rapidity  of  its  increase.  A 
slow  and  gradual  increase  of  taxation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  suddenly 
deprive  the  lower  classes  of  any  considerflble  portion  of  their  accustomed 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  would  most  probably  stimulate  them  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  their  place  in  society,  as  much  by  delaying  the  formation  of 
matrimonial  connexion  as  by  contracting  the  scale  of  their  expenditure. 
The  last  is  always  a  painful  resource.  To  retrograde  is  not  natural  to  man. 
The  desire  to  improve  our  circumstances,  and  to  acquire,  an  increased  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  is  deeply  seated  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  has  been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instincts  of  our  nature.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  late  French  war,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England  was 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  United  Stales :  the 
greater  facility  of  providing  for  a  family,  which  enabled  the  labourers  of 
America  to  contract  early  marriages,  and  to  double  their  numbers  in  twenty 
orfour-and-twenty  years,  without  depressing  wages,  being  balanced  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  population  could  not  be  doubled  in  less  than  one  hundred 
yean,  without  degrading  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  by  the  greater 
prevalence  of  moral  restraint.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  greater  effi- 
cacy of  the  check  on  Uie  increase  of  population,  arising  from  pruden- 
tial considerations,  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  sudden  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  labour  in  England :  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  habits 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  course  of  many  previous  centuries,  and  which 
naturally  develop  themselves  m  every  country  as  society  advances,  and  as  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Wore  the  fiat  of  Almighty  Power  at  once  to  deprive  America  of  her  bound- 
leas  tracts  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land,  or  to  render  her  population  as 
dense  as  Uiat  of  England,  Uie  existing  habit  of  early  marriages  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  misery.  But,  on  the  more  rational  hypothesis  that 
the  impossibility  of  being  able  permanentiy  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  population,  shall  gradually  manifest  itself,  a  corresponding  change 
will  be  effected  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and  the  rate  of  their  increase  will 
be  more  nearly  proportioned  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Taxation,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  commo- 
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dities,  operates  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  deterioration  of  the  powers  of 
the  soil,  or  as  any  other  cause  which  has  the  eflfeet  of  rendering  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  therefore  its  slow  and  gra- 
dual increase,  by  adding  to  the  eiScacy  of  the  principle  of  moral  restraint, 
has  a  tendency  to  relieve  society  of  some  part  of  the  evils  of  which  it  is  alwa^  s 
productive.  But  a  sudden  increase  of  taxation  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
alleviating  circumstance.  The  mischiefs  which  it  occasions  are  pure  and 
unmixed.  It  precludes  the  possibility  of  previously  changing  or  modifyiog 
the  habits  of  those  subjected  to  its  operation.  They  are  immediately  forced 
to  relinquish  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  comforts  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  :  and  if  they  ef^er  recover  the  station  from  which  Uiey  must 
in  the  meantime  be  cast  down,  it  can  only  be  after  a  period  of  saffering  and 
distress,  and  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  permanent  de- 
gradation, by  losing  a  proper  seose  of  what  is  necessary  to  their  comfortable 
existence. 

Bu  t  a  direct  tax  on  wages,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  on  the  eoftimodlties  io- 
dispensable  for  the  support  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  not  obiectionable  oo  the 
single  ground  of  its  having  a  constant  tendency  to  degrade  meir  condition  in 
society.  Taxation,ineveryform,presentsonly  a  choice  of  evils.  Supposing, 
which  is  extremely  improbable,  that,  notwithslandingthesufTeringand  distress 
occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  are 
not  degraded,  and  that  an  efllcient  check  being  given  to  tlie  rate  al  which 
population  was  previously  increasing,  wages  are  in  the  long  run  adranced 
proportionally  to  the  tax ;  still  the  condition  of  society  would  be  altered  very 
much  to  the  worse.  The  profits  of  stock  would  now  be  diminished  in  the 
precise  proportion  .that  wages  had  been  increased :  for,  Mr.  Ricardo  has  de- 
monstrated, that,  whatever  is  added  to  wages,  must  be  taken  from  profits; 
and  conversely.  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  not  aware  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, supposed  that  a  heavy  taxation  on  necessaries  neither  fell  on  the  cat- 
pitalists  nor  the  labourers,  but  on  the  consumers  generally ;  and  that  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  the  producers  to  indemnify  themselves  for  a  rise  of 
wages,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodities  brought  to  market.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  general  rise  of  wages  can  have  any  such  efiect.  Com- 
modities are  in  every  case  bought  by  cemmodilies ;  and  as  a  rise  of  wages 
must  affect,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  producers  of  every  different  article,  it 
cannot  possibly  derange  their  relative  values  one  with  another,  oroccasioa 
any  increase  of  price. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  slow  and  gradual  increase  of  taxation,  by 
adding  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  has  a  tendency  li> 
raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and,  consequently,  to  -throw  the  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  labourer  to  those  of  his  employer.  But,  even  in  this  its 
least  obnoxious  shape,  it  is  not  edsy  to  estim&ie  all  the  evils  it  occasions.  A 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  great  proportion  of  society  of  all  the  delights  of  vir- 
tuous love,  and  of  all  the  endearments  of  conjugal  affection,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  a  heavily  taxed  country  from  sink- 
ing into  the  most  abject  and  helpless  poverty :  though  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  even  this  sacrifice  of  the  finer  feelings  and  affections  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  them  a  proper  share  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  li^. 
The  fall  of  profits  consequent  on  a  rise  of  wages  caused  by  excessive  taxation, 
not  only  checks  the  increase  of  that  fund  by  whose  increase  the  increase  iA 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country  must  always  be  regulated,  but  it  has 
a  powerful  effoci  in  stimulating  its  transfer  to  other  countries.     The  effiiii 
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of  capital  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  excessive  taxation ;  and  it  is 
one  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard.  The  rate  of  profit  has  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  equalize  itself.  The  same  principle  which  would  prevent 
the  employment  of  capital  ih  Yorkshire,  if  it  did  not  yield  the  same  rate  of 
pro6t  that  might  be  derived  from  investing  it  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  regulates 
its  distribution  among  the  different  countries  of  the  world:  It  is  true,  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  profit  must  be  considerably  greater  to  occasion  a 
transference  of  capital  from  one  country  to  another,  than  from  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  same  country.  But  a  comparatively  heavy  taxation  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  occasion  this  diQerence.  Previous  to  the  late  revolutionary 
contests,  the  bulk  of  the  capital  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Holland  was 
vested  in  foreign  countries ;  and  the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  years 
has  shown,  that  the  low  rate  of  profit  in  this  country  is  enough  to  coun-^ 
lerbalance  the  risk  attending  the  lending  of  money  even  on  Prussian  se- 
curity. 

It  is  thus  that  heavy  taxes  on  necessaries  become,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Smith,  **a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  heavens."  Such  taxes  must  necessarily  fall  either  on  wages  or  on  profits. 
To  whatever  extent  they  diminish  wages,  they  must  equally  diminish  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  largest  and  moat  important  class  in  society, 
and  spread  pauperism,  misery,  and  crime  throughout  the  country;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  diminish  profits  without  occasioning  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  the  power  to  accumulate  capital,  and  without  also 
stimulating  its  transfer  to  those  countries  in  which  taxation  is  less  oppres- 
sive. In  the  first  case,  their  effect  in  degrading  the  condition  of  society  is 
instantaneously  felt ;  in  the  second,  it  is  brought  about  more  slowly  and  cir- 
cuitously ;  but  in  both,  they  are,  in  the  end,  nearly  equally  destructive  of 
the  happiness^  and  future  improvement  of  the  society  in  which  they  have 
been  carried  to  an  inordinate  extent. 

But,  if  such  be  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  effects  of  a  heavy  taxation 
on  the  condition  of  society,  we  cah'  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  increase 
of  pauperism  since  1793.  During  this  period,  the  public  burdens  have  been  ; 
augmented  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  age  or  country.  No  source 
of  revenue,  however  trifling,  and  no  necessary,  however  indispensable,  not 
lo  comfort  merely  but  existence,  has  been  able  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  subsequent  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  merits  in  other  respects,  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  had  no  equals  in  the  devising  of  means  to  divert  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  the  coffers  of  Government. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  water, 
there  is  not  a  single  necessary  consumed  in  the  Empire  which  is  not,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  loaded  with  a  most  oppressive  impost.  Nor  has  the 
rapidity  of  the  increase  of  taxation  been  less  extraordinary  than  the  extent 
Xo  which  it  has  been  carried.  For  example,  the  duty  on  tea,  which,  in 
1793,  was  only  12  per  cent.,  is  now  more  than  eight  times  as  much,  or 
100  per  cent.  The  duty  on  salt,  which  amounts  (in  England)  to  15^.  a 
bushel,  or  to  about  thirty  times  its  natural  cost,  was  tripled  in  1805.  The 
duty  on  leather,  after  being  stationary  for  more  than  a  century,  was  doubled 
in  1812.  And  the  various  duties  on  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  soap,  candles,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  besides  the  house  tax,  window-tax,  and  stamp-duty,  have  all 
been  increased  in  similar  proportions!  But,  in  order  to  show  the  progress 
of  taxation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  the  endless  and  irksome  task  of 
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■ 
I 


into  the  Exchequer  iD^ri,  J*  *"ffi«en«  to  mentioo,  Uiatthototilpinitt 
amounted  to  17  67A  aqs/  •  "^  fS*®""'  of  permanenlwidteniionrjdiiift 
to  nearly  tkne' limLA^l*^  "®^.*ef  had  increased  to  W.SJj.9m,i 

*ey  amouniS  to  A7  So  «?!;  ""^  "'  *»*»•  «  "»  fifU.  yw  of  Ike  ^, 
venthyearof  the  war    n^H}^  '.I'^.^^^^^^'^V  their amoortio Ike ek- 

war.  however^SlSii^^'ill  '^^'^'^  *^  ^^^'»1  ^  »«"'  «P«'«<'k 
hostilities  wouldXw  P^MiS^.u"®""  "'"«'  *•«  reduction  onlheceslkid 
advantagea,  and  amin »«  -„  •  .  ^"""tfy  to  avail  itself  of  its  muTDtinl 
however,  waa verrfir h^TJ  ''"^'^•"' '"  ""« «»»««'■  of improwmenL  Tk 
by  order  of  the  Hou^y  nr  r  "'*"®***-  "  appears,  fromtceouiUptM 
of  Great  Britain  for  tLii^  '?"*"'*'  *"'  *«  *«w  Produce  of  Ihe  rew 
ending  5th  Janiarv  YoVl®'"y  T®*".  commencing  5th  Janum.  I  ?9fii 
1.290,180,692/.  Bui  HaLh  T°""**^  '«  "»«  almost  incredible  sm  < 
from  the  necessiiieg  of  »h«!zf  ® ^^ormous levies  thus compuboril) im 
an  additional  sum  oUhrmiA^''  m?-**  *®  overburdened  revenue  of  ilieni 

yernment.  and  added  to  n.fr  r  ."'i''?'  "''»•'  '^P''*'  *««  •»"«*«'  ""J**- 

increased,  less  with  «  view  i«         .•""*"'**^''''8''eh(»:  aodtanltoiibdi^ 

than  to  provide  the  meanl  ^r  „  ®^"*''«e  the  revenue  with  the  eipeidte, 

impossible  to  make  anrwe^t  S!!"*?-  *®.  ''"'*'*»' «'  *«  ««« '»«™'  *'«« 

There  have,  it  maalbl^^L^A^f'^  '"  ''^  «"o»nt  o"  the  retunrff»w. 

ordinary,  the  race  is  nirf  l^  '.•      "  "^WW*",  and,  «*at  is  notentn- 

nation  are  in  no  way  buH^n^.^*  "^  '  ^''°  contend,  that  the  ddiUolllK 

nialied  by  the  pavmenl  of  «^!^ '•^"*«  the  general  wealth  is  MlW- 

what  does  it  establB    W?!  '^'^."^«?«'«-    But,  admitting  this  to  bet* 

Bayley  and  Mr.  Spence  won?d  i^!..""^' ",**'  *^  *'nk'  "hat  evenMr.  JbIk 

there  is  no  difference Stwc^nrn*^!*"^.  ^^"^  ^«n*'"«l «» "n""^"' *" 

.  and  one  who  lives  bv  the  i^"  !°  'ndividual  who  lives  by  his  owDinduslrj, 

Prived  of  the  interest  Xh  is  S     "1^"'    ^'^r-  *«  «<»■"".  '^  '^^ 

Privedof  themeansof  DavKh^-  ?"  ""'  P"*""  ''eht;  but  it  has  beei  Je 

cipal  of  the  debt  itself     Had  ih  '»'«'?»«.-or.  in  other  words,  of  thei«i- 

State.  and  expended  on  th«  1^  ,  "'P""'  ^''''''h  has  been  borrowed  bf  lie 

h'lated  at  any'^ven  moment  «S"f ™®  "'  *''°*  *•>«'  •'  «hey  were  ««- 

represent  the  ImmenseS;  Tawi  '««''«r'^i«g  behind  theaJ-ooU.ii«i» 

'J»  orgiM,  ownew.  it  woSid  hiv?^^'*1  ""«'  »"PPort-been  wtiinedk; 

superior,  to  what  the  sShnW      y'*'^^**  ""em  a  revenue,  equal,  pertups 

Jlfvenue,  instead  of  teSSSf"  "T  ^«"^«  f"""  ">e  diWdends  balto 

*7W  have  been  furSfd  K'  '*  "i  P™*"*'  '«>«»  the  earnings  of  olhef^ 

In  order  to  exhl;  thfeffU  n?'i'^"''  *«  «"«^6i««  of  their  own  slock. 

as  .11  dearer  point  of  v'^VT*'? l""™  *"  diminishing  national  weaillu 

of  inhabitenls.  anA  400  Soni  If  r'?{T."'«'  «  country  with  te«  milfoo.- 

tie  Government  borrow?«„d  »vl '^'"'.^J'  ^  ^^^^Ked  in  hostilities  .  anddai 

i  rh^ri'*""*^'  '■»  *o  emTrSrv'^?  *"  millions  of  the  public  slock  io  m- 

«"ch  i'ke  national  obiS^rr^K     ''T"  J'^'^^'^'  building  Kremlins,  a«i 

Uw  annual  income  of  tlSTi!*^  •''"{'"'"y  "-ale  of  profit  wore  10  perceol, 

wou  d  be  40  n,ilIions,  S  a?  u  ^^''T  ''^  "'«  ««»n.encement  of  U«  ." 

2  S^n J"/"!"*'"'''  "come  woii'j'i^'^tf  ^'  ,'""'•»««•     "  is  plain,  however, 

»«'once  to  the  whole  tm>  mm  il  i}"  "["^  J'*^«  '«  f"™*«h  the  means  of  .«b. 

"""'ons  of  mhabitanls.    And.  although  it  it  lf« 
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oewi^lhAt  Ihe  couDtry  is  not  deprived  of  the  ioteresl  of  the  debt,  for  that  is  mere- 
neatjd.jhr  transferred  from  one  class  to  another,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  U  de^ 
^nns^gi^rtveel  of  the  income  derived  from  50  millions  of  capital;  and  that  thepro^ 
lo^f^iuetive  power  which  had  formerly  fed  and  clothed  an  eighth  part  of  the 
;  n  ik^k 'inhabitants  being  Tor  ever  lost  to  the  State,  they  must  now  depend  for  sub^ 
^  Hj^  -  jistence  entirely  on  the  exertions  of  those  who,  it  is  probable,  could  pre^ 
^l^/'riously  with  difRculty  maintain  themselves. 

ar'tb  J  ^^^  ridiculous  then  to  contend,  thai,  because  the  dividends  are  paid  by 
^ne  class  of  society  to  another,  the  national  debt  is  not  disadvantageous  f  Is 
^  ^  It  a  matter  of  difierence  that  the  sum  of  thirty-two  millions— a  sum  greater 
;^^  /^than  the  entire  renlal  of  all  the  land  in  the  empire — ^mnst  be  annually  drawn 
[^,"^' I  from  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  classes,  to  support  that  numerous  class 
^'^-^^  of  persons  wllose  capitals  having  been  lent  to  the  State  are,  in  consequence, 
^'^destitute  of  any  other  means  of  subsistence?  And,  is  it  at  all  wonderful 
^■^^  lliat,  by  thus  diminishing  the  funds  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ap- 
^^  pUcable  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  idl^ess  and  want  are  multiplied 
0*  ^^'  io  a  tenfold  proportion  I  Far,  indeed,  from  feeling  any  surprise  at  the  para- 
iBt  r  lygjg  which  is  now  felt  in  every  branch  of  industry — at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
ii><'  wages  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  pauperism  and  crime— our 
Cdi'  only  wonder  is  that  these  evils  have  not  been  experienced  in  a  far  greater 
2]ii>:  degree.  The  most  sanguine  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible,  that  about 
Mv  ^  1790  millions  of  real  capital  could  have  been  dissipated  in  warlike  pursuits 
t  ^i^  In  Ihe  short  space  of  20  years,  without  involving  all  classes  in  the  abyss  of 
lestf^  bankruptcy  and  misery,  and  occasioning  infinitely  more  ruin  and  mischief 
i^oiir'  ihan  \m  actually  ensued. 

J,  3M       That  such  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  a  similar  perversion  of 
!ij'2>  Ihe  funds  destined  for  the  support  of  productive  industry  occurred  in  any 
iji^:  former  period  of  our  history,  is  abundantly  certain.     But  during  Ihe  late 
m'i  war,  various  circumstances,  many  of  which  were  in  a  great  degree  forlui- 
^ir4   lous,  conspired  to  prevent  our  feeling  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifices  we 
pf^k'%  were  called  on  to  make,  and  to  enable  us  to  sustain,  without  any  greal  in- 
rL«'  ooDvenience,  a  conflict  with  Uie  combined  force  of  almost  all  Europe. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  circumstances  may  be  classed  under  the  f  ol- 
lowing  heads.  ^ 

In  Ihe  first  place,  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  been  distinguisbed, 
above  all  others,  by  those  stupendous  discoveries  which  have  so  much  faci- 
litated the  great  work  of  production,  and  extended  the  empife  of  mind  over 
matter.     In  17«7,  the  vahie  of  the  Cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Greai 
Britain  did  not  exceed  1410,000/.   But  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  having  venr 
soon  after  (1769)  contrived  to  perform  the  business  of  spinning  by  means  w 
machinery,  the  consumption,  owing  to  the  fall  of  priees,  was  so  P'^^8*^"®*^ 
augmented,  that,  in  1787.  Ihe  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  was  ***^"*rj~_ 
to  about  1\  millions.    Since  1787,  the  progress  of  this  m*™**^^^/?^!?^ 
been  equally  rapid ;  and  the  entire  value  of  the  various  descriptions  o*  ^^  ^ 
goods  annually  produced  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  '*'^™  „i^v- 
AO  millions!    Here  then  was  an  immense  field  for  the  proBlable  euipw^ 
meni  of  capital  and  industry,  created  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  ^*^*!^^g  im- 
than  any  other  circumstance,  enabled  this  country  to  sustain  the  ^*^^lnat*on- 
poaed  dnring  the  late  contest,  and  to  bring  H  to  a  successful  ^^^'^i  chtlA- 
II  b,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  extensive  employment-  ^^j^^^^^^e 
ren  of  both  sexes  in  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the  cotton  ***   ^  .^\i\ch  it 
has  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  counter-balanced  the  benefits  o 
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wa9»  in  Ihe  first  instaDce,  so  productive.  We  indeed  strongly  suspect,  thai 
the  present  redundancy  of  labour  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
owing  to  this  cause.  The  fall  in  the  real  price  of  labour,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
crease of  taxation,  must  have  been  felt  as  early  as  1795  and  1796 ;  but  ildoes 
not  appear,  either  then  or  subsequently,  to  have  had  any  eOect  in  checkiog 
the  increase  of  population.  That  this  must  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Poor  Laws  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  we  suspect  it  was  owing 
still  more  to  the  demand  for  children  in  cotton  factories.  From  1787  down 
to  1808,  a  large  family  in  a  manufacturing  town,  instead  of  being  felt  as  a 
burden,  was  rather  reckoned  an  advantage :  and  the  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  parents,  which,  in  a  different  state  of  society,  would  most  probably 
have  induced  them  to  postpone  entering  into  matrimonial  connexions,  beiog 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  greater  demand  for  Ihe  labour  ot  their 
families,  the  population  went  on  increasing  with  its  former  rapidity. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  therefore,  aod  Ihe 
demand  for  youthful  labour  which  it  occasioned  during  the  greater  partol 
the  war,  however  it  may  have  contributed  to  aggravate  the  public  distresses 
since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  main 
causes  which  prevented  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  feeling  the  full  eOecto( 
the  burdens  and  privations  caused  by  the  sudden  and  excessive  increase  of 
taxation.  But  the  development  of  industry  was  not  conGned  to  the  coUon 
manufacture  :  and  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any  other  depart- 
ment in  which  some  very  decided  and  material  improvement  has  not  also 
taken  place.  In  addition,  we  enjoyed,  during  the  war,  a  complete  mooo- 
poly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Our  merchants  and  raanufactuFcrs 
were  relieved  from  all  competition.  The  colonial  and  manufactured  prodods 
of  England  became  indispensable  to  the  nations  of  (he  Continent :  aod  our 
exports  being  in  consequence  prodigiously  augmented,  a  factitious  and  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  was  given  to  the  demand  for  labour. 

In  the  second  place,  the  extraordinary  depreeialion  of  the  cmeDCj, 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  must  also,  by  occasioning  a  proportionable 
diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  have  powerfully  contributed  to  reader 
us  less  sensible  of  the  evils  attending  the  constant  increase  of  taxftlioQ. 
In  the  interval, between  1809  and  1815,  bank  notes  were  at  a  discount  of 
from  lA  to  28  per  cent.  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  ihe  real  amount  of 
the  taxes  and  loans  raised  during  that  period  was  so  much  less  (ban  their 
nominal  amount. 

The  ascendancy  of  Bonaparte,  too,  and  the  continued  convulsions  o(  the 
Continent,  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  to  transfer  British  capital  to  an} 
country  in  Europe,  but  actually  occasioned  the  transfer  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  continental  capital  to  this  country.  Taxation  was  thus  stript  o( 
one  of  its  most  injurious  consequences.  The  risk  attending  foreign  invest- 
ments being  too  great  to  be  balanced  by  the  higher  rate  of  profit,  there  was 
no  efflux  of  stock. 

In  the  third  place,  though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  para- 
doxical, it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  factitious 
and  unnatural  prosperity  we  enjoyed  during  the  war  resulted  from  the 
excess  to  which  the  system  of  borrowing  was  then  carried.  When  the 
wages  of  labour  continue  stationary,'  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference 
to  a  master  manufacturer,  or  capitalist,  whether  he  employs  his  surplus 
revenue  in  making  additions  to  his  circulating  capital,  or  the  fund  for  paying 
jlhe  Wages  of  his  workmen ;  or  whether  he  invests  it  in  fixed  capital,  «f 
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Machinery.  But,  when  Wages  rise,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  naturally 
increased  demand  for  labour,  or  of  an  increase  of  taxation  afifecting  necessa-- 
ries,  he  will  hayean  instant  inducement  to  employ  Machinery  in  preference  to 
workmen.  The  reason  is  obvious — a  rise  of  wages  does  not  affect  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  machine  to  the  same  extent  as  it  affects  the  employers  of  labourers. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  manufacturers  have  each  a  capital  of 
10,000^.,  the  one  invested  in  a  machine  calculated  to  lastofia  year,  which, 
with  the  additional  labour  of  ten  men,  is  calculated  annually  to  produce 
commodities  worth  10,500/. ;  and  the  other  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  wages  of  AOO  labourers,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  each,  the  produce  of  whose 
industry  also  sells  for  10,500/.  In  this  situation,  their  profits  and  expenses 
are  equiad.  But  supposing  wages  to  rise  one  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious,  that 
while  the  profits  of  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  would  be  only  reduced 
50a. ,  those  of  the  employer  of  the  vforkmen  would  be  reduced  to  the  Extent 
of  100/.  But  this  discrepancy  could  not  continue.  Capital  would  be  imme- 
diately attracted  to  the  more  lucrative  employment;  and  would  continue 
tlowing  in  that  direction  until  the  multiplication  of  machines  had  obliged 
the  proprietors  to  ^nk  the  price  of  their  commodities,  so  that  they  could 
obtain  only  tlie  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  It  may  perhaps  be 
supposed,  that  the  increased  price  of  labour  would  prevent  machinery  from 
being  purchased  at  its  former  price ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  could  be 
gainod  by  its  introduction.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  perceive,  that  this  could 
not  really  be  the  case.  The  price  of  a  steam  engine  or  a  thrashing-machine 
is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  principles  which  regulate  the  price  of 
boots  and  shoes.  A  rise  of  wages  will  lower  the  profits  of  stock  employed 
in  their  construction,  as  it  will  lower  that  of  all  other  stock;  but  nothing 
but  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  their  production  can 
raise  that  price. 

This  is  a  very  important  principle;  and,  while  it  serves  to  account  for  the 
rapid  introduction  of  machinery,  it  also  enables  us  more  clearly  to  appreciate 
the  effect  of  loans  on  the  demand  for  labour.  We  believe  it  might  be  safely 
affirmed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  late  loans  was  obtained  by  the 
conversion  of  fixed  into  circulating  capital ;  but,  without  insisting  on  this 
point,  it  i&certain  that  the  capital  lent  to  the  Slate  would,  if  it  had  remained 
in  the  bands  of  the  subscribers,  have  followed  the  direction  imparted  to  the 
remainder,  and  been  chiefiy  devoted  to  the  increase  of  fixed  capital,  or 
machinery.  But,  although  it  would  thus  have  contributed  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  country,  it  would  not  have  occasioned  the  same  immediate 
demand  for  labour.  An  increase  of  wages  is  only  an  indirect  and  ultimate 
consequence  of  an  increase  of  fixed,  but  it  is  a  direct  and  instantaneous  con- 
sequence of  an  increase  of  circulating,  capital.  The  stock  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  cotton-mill  or  a  steam  engine  would  have  a  much  more  imme- 
diate effect  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  labour  were  it  appropriated  to  the 
pay  of  a  raiment.  The  fixed  capital  invested  in  a  machine  must  always 
displace  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  circulating  capital :  for  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  motive  to  its  erection ;  and  hence  its  first  effect  is  to  sink, 
rather  than  increase,  the  rate  of  wages.  But  the  capital  which  comes  into 
the  possession  of  Government  being  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  support 
of  a  numerous  body  of  soldiery,  lessens  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market, 
and  consequently  raises  wages,  without  clashing  or  interfering  with  any  of 
the  ordinary  branches  of  industry. 

It  is  with  states  as  with  individuals.    A  fortune  of  10,000/.  or  20,000/., 
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expended  io  the  course  of  a  single  year  in  magnificent  fetes,  and  in  main- 
taining  coachmen,  valets,  liverymen,  etc.,  would  occasion  a  much  greater 
demand  for  labour,  and  would  condliate  infinitely  more  of  the  aftctioD  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  its  possessor,  than  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  indm- 
dual  who  had  employed  a  fortune  of  equal  amount  in  the  constructioo  of  a 
machine  fitted  to  yield  a  future  annual  revenue  of  500/.  or  1000/.  But  what 
would  be  the rektive  situation  of  the  partiesat  Uieexpiration  of  the  twdve- 
months  The  capital  of  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  would  be  unimpaired  ;— 
he  would  have  the  same  power  as  before  to  support  himself  in  a  state  of  comfort- 
able independence-^to  give  employment  to  the  same  number  of  labourers 
— ^ndto  contribute,  as  formerly,  to  the  wants  ofthe  stale;  while  the  speod- 
•thrift  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  ofa  pauper,  and  the  instrumeots  of 
his  dissipation  left  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  "Les 
gens,"  says  one  ofthe  ablest  of  the  French  writers  on  Political  Economy, 
' '  qui  ne  sont  pas  habitues  d  voir  les  r6alit6s  au  travers  des  apparency,  soot 
quelquefois  seduits  par  I'attirail  et  lefiracas  d'un luxe  brillant.  lis  croieDtl 
la  prosperity  de  Tinstant  oil  ils  voient  I'ostentation.  Qu'ils  ne  s'y  trompent : 
un  pays  qui  d^line  offre  touiours  pendant  quelque  terns  I'image  de  lopn- 
lence.  Ainsi  fait  la  maison  d'un  dissipateur  qui  se  mine.  Mais  cet  kk\ 
factice  n'est  pas  durable ;  et  comme  il  tarit  les  sources  de  la,  production,  il 
est  infailliblement  suivi  d'un  6tat  de  g6ne  de  marasme  politique,  dootOD 
ne  se  gu^rit  que  par  d^As,  et  par  des  moyens  contraires  A  ceux  qui  ofit 
amend  le  d6p!&ris8ement."  * 

But,  though  this  prodigious  development  ofthe  powers  and  resources  of 
industry,  and  though  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Continent  prevented  taxation  from  exerting  its  fall  effect,  aod 
capital  from  escaping  to  other  countries,  still  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the 
Treasury  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  united  exertions  of  our  mer- 
chants, capitalists,  and  artisans.  Instead  of  the  condition  of  the  labounog 
classes  being  improved  by  the  admirable  inventions  of  Watt,  Ariwright, 
and  Wedgwood,  the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  destruction  of  capilal  had, 
long  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  changed  it  very  onidi  to  Che 
worse.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years 
from  1793  to  1813,  the  poor's  rates  had  increased  from  iwo  to  W^lki  mil- 
lions ;  whereas,  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  part  of  the  century,  they  had 
o^y  increased  from  tme  to  ttoo  millions.  This  of  itself  is  sufBcieat  to 
show  the  eiTect  of  the  privations  arising  out  of  the  war  in  depressing  (he 
condition  of  the  lower  classes.  We  may  further  mention  that,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Young,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  rate  of  wages  at  different  periods,  themeio 
price  of  labour  in  Europe,  in  1767,  1768,  and  1770,  was  very  Bearly 
la  3d.  per  diem;  and  he  further  states  its  mean  price  in  1811  and  1811 
when  wages  were  at  the  very  highest,  at  about  ?a.  54.,  being  a  rise  of 
nearly  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  former.  But  the  price  of  wheat  aceordiag  (o 
the  account  kept  at  Eton  College,  during  the  first-mentioned  years  vs 
51a.  a  quarter;  and  during  1810  and  1811  its  price  was  110a.,  being  a  rise 
of  115  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Young  estimates  that  butcher's  meat  had,  in  the 
same  period,  risen  146,  butter  liO,  and  cheese  153  percent. ;  being,  ooaa 
average,  a  rise  of  158^  per  cent. ;  so  that  wages,  as  compared  with  these 
articles,  had  declined  in  the  interval  considerably  more  than  one  ikiH,  <^ 

*  Sty,  Tra'ri^  d'Ecoiiomie  Politique,  Sine  ed.  p.  390. 
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38^  percent. ;  and  if  the  increased  cost  of  tea,  sugar,  beer,  leather,  etc., 
besides  the  house-duty  and  window-tax,  had  been  taken  into  account,  the 
diminished  power  of  the  labourer  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
would  have  appeared  still  greater.  How,  then,  can  we  be  surprised  at  the 
excess  of  poverty  and  misery  which  has  been  experienced  since  the  peace? 
When  all  the  factitious,  exclusive,' and  unnatural  advantages  we  enjoyed 
during  the  war  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  bear  up  under  the  con- 
stantly increasing  weight  of  our  burdens,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  able  to  sastain  them  when  these  advantages  were  at  an  end- 
when  we  had  been  deprived  of  many  branches  of  commerce  we  had  pre* 
viously  enjoyed,  and  been  exposed  to  a  dangerous  competition  in  every 
other — when  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  had  really  added  fronr 
25  to  30  percent,  to  the  already  enormous  weight  of  taxation — and  when 
British  capital  was  permitted  to  seek,  in  foreign  investments,  that  beneficial 
employment  it  could  no  longer  find  at  home. 

We  should,  however,  form  but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  extent  of 
the  additional  burdens  Imposed  on  the  country  during  the  late  war,  if  we 
supposed  them  limited  to  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  direct  increase 
of  taxation.  The  monopoly  which  the  agriculturists  have  obtained  of  the 
home  market  is,  if  possible,  still  more  pernicious ;  for  it  is  to  this  monopoly 
that  the  comparatively  hi^  price  of  Corn  in  this  country  is  to  be  entirely 
ascribed .  In  ordinary  years,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  scarcely  ever 
exceeds  32«.  the  quarter ;  and  its  average  price  in  France  and  the  Nether-  ' 
lands  is  rather  below  AOa. ;  nor  has  there  been  any  rise  of  price  in  France 
since  the  Revolution.*  It  is  elear,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of 
importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  France  or  Belgium  does  not  exceed  3«. 
or  4«-«  that,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  of  importation  imposed  in  I8O4 
and  1815,  we  might,  in  ordinary  years,  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  this 
most  indispensable  of  all  necessaries  at  the  average  price  of  the  period  from 
1770  to  1793,  or  at  about  ^Sa.  the  Winchester  quarter.  But,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  consumption  of  foreign  corn,  unless  when  the  home  price  ex- 
ceeds 80a.,  we  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  our 
great  manufacturing  population,  to  have  recourse  to  soils  of  very  inferior 
fertility,  requiring  a  comparatively  great  quantity  of  labour  to  yield  the 
same  amount  of  produce;  and,  in  consequence,  its  price  has  been  raised  to 
nearly  double  its  price  previous  to  179  ),  and  to  more  than  double  its  actual 
price  in  any  other  country. 

The  factitious  direction  which  has  thus  been  given  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  country  would,  under  any  circum- 
stancea,  have  been  highly  injurious.  But  it  is  not  of  the  forcing  a  vast  stock 
into  a  comparatively  disadvantageous  employment,  that  we  have  to  com- 
plain, so  much  as  of  the  heavy  burden  which  it  has  entailed  on  every  class 
of  the  community, — with  the  exception  of  landlords.  The  total  consump- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  seed, 
has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  at  about  AO  millions  of 
qaarters.  Taking  it,  however,  at  only  35  millions,  it  is  evident  that  every 
advance  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  in  the  price  of  corn,  caused  by  the  restric- 
tions on  importation,  is  really  equivalent,  in  its  effects  on  the  consumers,  to 
a  direct  tax  of  1,750,000/.!  On  many  accounts,  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  the  burden  which  the  Corn  Laws 

*   See  article  ^  Cora- Laws  and  Trade,*^  Supplement  to  EncylapsBdia  Britannioa,  and  the  au-* 
Ihorilie*  Ihere  quoted. 
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have  in  this  manner  entailed  on.lhe  country.  But  without  afTecting  inioule 
accuracy,  to  which,  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  we  believe 
we  shall  be  considerably  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimiile,  with  Dr.  CoW 
quhoun,  the  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  annually  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  73,75J^,0QO/.  ;*  and  we  shall  be  equally  within 
the  mark,  if  we  suppose,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
in  corn  being  abolished,  the  same  quantity  of  produce  might  be  obtained  for 
two-thirds  of  this  price,  or  for  A9, 156, 000/.  This  statement,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration;  and  it  shows,  that  (ho 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  are  really  equivalent  to  a 
tax  on  corn,  which  should  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  2A,578,000/.<-a  U\, 
it  will  be  remembered,*  which  had  no  existence  in  1793,  and  which  is,  of 
itself,  nearly  double  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Government,  including 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  at  that  epoch  I 

We  are  not  left  to  infer  from  general  principles,  however  well  cst&blislied, 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  thus  forcibly  enhancing  the  price  of  the  prime 
necessary  of  life,  and  the  chief  regulator  of  wages.  The  example  of  Hol- 
land— an  example  pregnant  with  instruction — ought  to  have  warned  us  (o 
abstain  from  so  fatal  an  experiment.  Notwithstanding  the  laudable  economy 
of  its  Government,  the  public  debt  of  that  Republic  became  so  enormous. 
that,  in  order  to  raise  the  sums  required  to  pay  the  interest,  heavy  duties  were 
imposed  on  the  most  indispensable  necessaries ;  and,  among  others,  on  flour 
and  meal  when  ground  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came  from  (he 
oven.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  these  imposts,  the  country  people  of  Uolbod 
paid  an  annual  composition  of  so  much  a  head,  according  to  the  sort  of 
bread  they  consumed.  Those  who  made  use  of  wheaten  bread  paid  about 
6e.  9\d.y  and  those  who  lived  on  oats,,  rye,  etc.,  paid  proportionable sums.^ 
The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  lo  a  vert 
valuable  and  authentic  Memoir,  '*  On  the  Means  of  Redressing  and  Amend- 
ing the  Trade  of  the  Republic,"  drawn  up  from  information  communi- 
cated by  the  best  informed  merchants,  by  order  of  William  FV,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  presented  to  the  States-General  in  1751,  it  is  expressly  slaled, 
that  "oppressive  taxes  roust  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  causes 
which  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  the  com- 
merce of  Holland;  and  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  it  can  only  be  attributed 
to  those  taxes,  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  diverted  out  of  its 
channel,  and  transferred  to  our  neighbours,  and  must  daily  be  still  more 
and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from  us,  unless  the  progress  thereof  be 
stopt  by  some  quick  and  effectual  remedy.  Nor  is  it  diflOcult  to  see,  from 
these  contemplations  on  the  state  of  our  trade,  that  the  same  can  be  effected 
by  no  other  means  than  a  diminution  of  all  duties.":^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  innumerable  proofs  to  those  given  in  the  Memoir 
just  quoted,  to  show  that  excessive  taxation  was  the  real  cause  of  the  decHoe 
of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Holland.    **Tel  est  relTet,"  says  the  well 

*  Wtieat     .  9,170,000  quarters,  at  70«r.  6(/.  .      /32,3i4tt0 

Barley                .  6,835,000     .                Vt.  11719750 

Oats                  .  16,950,000    .          .      39«.  ^,577.500 

Rye  686,000    .          .      4is   lOd.  .           1,601.S91 

BcHos  and  Peas.  1,860,000    .                3&.  10</  .          3,611,500 


35.000  000  £7$,7^,f9l 

\  Wealth  i.r  Ndlions  iii.  3|0. 
t  Seep.  27  of  ttit'  Knu'lish  translation,  publihlu'd  in  London,  1751. 
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informed  auihor  of  ihe  JiicheBse  delaHoltande,  published  in  1778,  "  du 
hauf  prix  de  la  main  d'(Buvre  que  le  syst^me  de  I'impdt  a  produit.  Les 
guetres  onl  forc6  des  emprunts;  et  les  emprunts  oni  exig6  des  impdts  pour 
en  payer  les  in(6rels,  ou  faire  des  remboursemenls.  M^is  6tait-il  indis- 
pensable d'^tendre  les  imp6ts  sur  h9  chaser  les  plus  neceisaires  d  la  vie,  sur 
tou(es  les  denr^es  de  premiere  n^cessit^.  L'augmentalion  du  prix  de  la 
main  d'oeuvre  de^^ail  nfecessairemenl  suivre  decelte  direclion  deVimpdl,  el 
porler  avee  elle  la  destruction  de  la  source  mSme  de  Timpdl."  And,  fai^ 
ther  on,  he  observes,  **L'augmenlation  successive  des  impbls,  que  les  pay- 
ments des  int6rdts  et  les  remboursements  ont  rendue  indispensable,  a  d^ 
truil  une  grande  partie  de  Tindustrie,  a  diminu6  le  commerce,  a  diminue 
ou  fortall^r^  I'^tat florissani  ou  6tait  aut^efbis  la  population,  en  resscrrant 
chez  le  peuple  les  moyens  de  subsistance."*  It  is  to  the  same  cause — to 
the  rise  of  wages  occasioned  by  the  increased  price  of  necessaries  resulting 
from  excessive  taxation,  that  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  profk,  and  the  transfer  of 
Dutch  capital  fo  every  country  in  Europe,  is  to  be  ascribi^d.  The  author 
of  the  Bichesse  de  la  HoUande  states,  that,  in  1778,  the  capitalists  of  Hol- 
land had  above  1500  millions  of  livres  tournors  invested  in  the  public  funds 
of  France  and  England,  for  which,  owing  to  the  decline  of  industry,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  obtain  any  advantageous  employment  at  home. 

Bui  the  system  of  taxation  which  was  productive  of  these  fatal  effects  in 
Holland  was,  in  reality,  much  )6ss  opprcs^ve  than  that  to  which  this 
country  is  now  subjected.  For  example,  ^  British  workman  might,  if  he 
were  permitted  to  buy  his  food  in  the  cheapest  markfi?t,  purchase  a  quarter 
of  wheat  for  A5«.,  or  almost  50«. ;  but  the  prohibition  against  importation^ 
by  raising  its  price  to  80«.,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  as  if  he  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  direct  lax  of  50«.  or  55a.  on  every  quarter  he  consumes ; 
and  averaging  the  consumption  of  each  individual  at  three  fourths  of  a 
quarter  of  wheal,  it  is  really  equivalent  to  a  capitation  tax  of  22«.  ^d.,  or 
to  more  than  three  times  the  sum  paid  by  the  people  of  Holland  as  a  compo- 
sition for  the  tax  on  bread.  We  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  com- 
menUiry  on  this  statement.  It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  situation  of  this  country  ;  but,  unless  such  were  really  the 
case,  must  we  not  conclude,  that  the  same  abuse  of  the  taxing  and  funding 
system  which  forced  the  capitalists  of  Holland  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
investments — degraded  the  condition  of  her  labourers — and  ullima(£ly 
stript  her  of  her  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  will  be  equally 
falal  in  Great  Britain  ?  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  States-General,  and  diminish  all  duties,  we  must  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  vain' and  delusive  idea,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  escape 
the  fate  of  those  by  whom  it  was  rejected. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  precise  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  productive  classes  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  drawn  from  them  by  means  of  direct  and  indirect  tax- 
ation— ^by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws — and  as  contributions^  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  the  poor,  and  other  public  burdens.  We  believe, 
however,  thai  the  following  estimate  will  be  found  to  be  a  pretty  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth. 

1 1  appears,  from  the  official  statements  given  in  the  Finance  accounts  for 
1818,  that  the  groee  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  'and  Ireland, 

*  Bichesse  de  la  Holiaudc,  tonic  li.  pp.39  and  179. 
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for  Ihe  year  ending  5th  January,  1819,  amounted  fo  6A,506,20S/.  Now, 
if  to  this  sum  we  add  2A, 578,000/.  on  account  of  the  unnatural  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  corn,  and  allow  for  Poor-rates  and  other  county  bur- 
dens 12,000,000/.,  and  for  the  Church  establishment  5,000,000/.,  the  total 
aggregate  amount  of  the  public  burdens  may  be  taken  at  106,08A,203/. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Na- 
tional Income,  or  the  sum  which  remains  as  rent,  profit,  and  images,  after 
replacing  the  capital  employed  in  the  great  work  of  production.  Dr.  Becke. 
in  his  very  valuable  and  elaborate  pamphlet  on  the  Income  Tax,  puUisbed 
in  1800,  estimated  the  income  of  Great  Britain  arising  from  land,  labour 
professions,  and  every  other  source,  at  2)8  millions;  and  supposing  the  in- 
come of  Ireland  to  be  equal  to  one  fifth  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  we  should 
have  261  millions  as  the  total  income  of  the  Empire.  Since  1800,  the  na- 
tional income  has  been  considerably  augmented,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
extent  generally  believed.  But,  assuming  that  it  has  in  the  interval  been 
increased  one  third,  or  87  millions,  that  would  give  3A8  millions  as  tlie 
piiesent  incoipe  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  estimate 
is  rather  ovdi*  than  underrated.  It  is  true,  Dr:  Colquhoun  estimates  ih^ 
value  of  the  new  property  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  A30  millions.  But  new  property  and  income  are  very  different  things. 
The  former,  besides  rent,  profit,  andt  wages,  includes  the  sum  which  mifi^ 
be  set  apart  to  replace  the  capital  consumed  in  production.  The  new  pro- 
perty produced  by  a  farmer  or  manufacturer  may  be  equal  to  ten  or  twenty 
times  the  value  of  their  incomes ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate  of  the  income  of  a  country  merely  from  the  insulated  fact  of  its  nev 
properly  being  equal  to  such  and  such  a  sum.  Supposing,  however,  that 
the  fixed  and  circulating  capital  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  together 
equal  to  2500  millions  (Dr.  Colquhoun  estimates  them  at  26j^7milJioo5.. 
and  that  the  annual  waste  in  production  is  2  per  cent.,  which  is  surely  a 
very  moderate  allowance,  that  would  give  50  millions  to  be  dedttded  from 
the  value  of  the  new  property,  in  order  to  replace  capital.  Bot  this  is  not 
the  only  correction  to  be  made.  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  was  framed  for 
1812,  when  bank  paper,  or  the  money  in  which  his  valuations  were  made, 
was  at  least  20  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  at  this  moment;  so  that,  wheo 
both  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  Dr. 
Colquhoun's  estimate  is  not  materially  different  from  our  own. 

*^ut  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  present  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
equal  to  350  millions,  it  is  plain  that  very  little  less  than  one  third  otAe  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  industrious  classes  is  swallowed  up  by  taxation,  and  by 
the  bounty  to  the  growers  of  Corn  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  every  pocnr 
man  is  obliged  to  labour  ttoo  days  out  of  at>,  not  for  the  benefit  of  himst'lf 
or  his  master,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Treasury ;  and  ibL^ 
in  addition  to  one  third  of  the  profits  of  all  fixed  capital,  such  as  land,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  and  of  professional  incomes  devoted  to  the  same  purpose' 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the  difficol- 
ties  in  which  we  are  involved.  No  country  was  ever  subjected-  to  such  a 
scourge.  Nor  can  there  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Go- 
vernment claiming  for  themselves,  and  allowing  or  rather  forcing  the 
growers  of  corn  to  claim,  in  exchange  for  their  produce,  too  greatashareof 
the  earnings  of  the  industrious  classes,  that  the  latter  have  not  enough  left 
to  support  themselves. 
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EFFECTS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ACCUMULATION* 

From  the  publicatioD  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations  "  in  1776,  down  to  the 
])cace  of  1815,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  agreed,  that  the  great 
practical  problem  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  resolved  itself  into  a 
discussion  of  the  means  whereby  the  greatest  possible  produce  might  be 
rendered  obtainable  with  the  least  possible  expense;  and  that  the  true  mea- 
sure of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  national  wealth  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extent  lo  which  the  commodities  produced  in  a  given  period  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  those  consumed  in  the  same  period.  The  principles  from  which 
these  conclusions  were  deduced  appeared  to  be  almost  self-evident  and  in- 
controvertible. "  Every,  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and  amuse- 
ments of  human  life/'f  And,  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  these 
necessaries  and  conveniencies, — whatever  eflect  the  institutions  of  society 
may  have  had  on  their  distribution, — must  have  been  primarily  obtained 
by  labour,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  wealth  and  riches  of  every 
country,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  supply  of  necessaries  and  con- 
veniencies, must  be  augmented  whenever  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  their  production  is  diminished.  Suppose  the  labour  necessary  to  produce 
hats  were  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  is  at  this  moment,  it  is  plain  that  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  which  is  now  required  to  obtain  one  hat  would  then 
obtain  ten  hats;  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  have  only  labour  to  give 
in  exchange  for  commodities,  their  condition  would,  in  consequence,  be 
considerably  improved.  Instead,  however,  of  being  confined  to  one,  a 
similar  reduction  might  take  place  in  the  cost  of  producing  all  commodities ; 
and,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is  extremely  difGcuU  to  perceive  how  wo 
should  not  be  ten  times  richer — that  is,  have  ten  (imes  more  of  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life  at  our  disposal. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  reasonablenesss  of  these  conclusions, 
their  correctness  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  writers  of  considerable 
eminence.  Dir.  Smith  is  accused  of  having  mistaken  the  object  of  the 
science.  That  object,  it  is  now  said,  is  not  to  facilitate  production,  but  to 
stimulate  constmiptioo.  An  increase  of  demand,  and  not  of  supply,  is 
stated  to  t>e  the  real  desideratum — we  are  said  to  produce  too  much,  and  to 
consume  too  little.  And  the  regorgement  which  has  been  felt  in  almo^  all 
the  channels  of  industry  since  the  peace,  added  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
finding  a  market  for  various  commodities  whose  cost  of  production  has  been 
much  diminished,  has  been  triumphantly  appealed  .to  as  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  the  theory  which  teaches,  that  the  saving  of  labour  in  the 
production  of  commodities  may  be  carried  too  far — that  the  excess  of 
wealth  may  be  accompanied  with  all  the  evils  of  poverty, — and  that  a 
great  propensity  to  save  and  accumulate  capital,  or  a  sudden  reduction  of 
taxation,  may  frequently  reduce  the  population  to  a  state  of  absolute 
starvation  ? 

Bat  whatever  truth  may  be  in  these  novel  and  extraordinary  conclusions, 
they  can  derive  no  support  from  the  distresses  in  which  the  productive 
classes  in  this  country  have  been  invoived  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

*  The  OpiniooB  of  Messrs.  Say,  Sismondi,  and  Malthus,  on  the  Effeclit  of  Machinery  and  Ac- 
<'unialatk>o,  stated  «nd  ejuunincd.    Loodon,  1831.— Vol.  xnvt,  page  102.    March,  1821. 
t  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  page  43. 
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These  may  be  salisfactorily  accounied  for,  od  the  supposition  that  they 
have  proeeeded  from  entirely  different  causes ;  from  our  being  suddenly 
deprived  of  that  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  we  enjoyed  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war ;  and  from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  which  has  really  added  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  already 
enormous  weight  of  the  public  burdens.  We  have,  in  former  articles, 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  these  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the 
comparaLive  embarrassmeats  of  the  commercial  and  ngricultural  classes 
since  the  peace.  And  as  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  must  have  exerted 
a  very  powerful  influence,  it  is  plain  the  existing  distress  does  not  afford  any 
solid  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Sismondi  and  Malthus, 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  new  doctrines.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
triea  by  a  different  test.  And  as  there  is  no  conclusive  experience  in  Ihdr 
favour,  we  must  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  a  careful  analysis,  to  ascertain 
their  truth  or  falsehood. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  objections  which  have  been  staled  to 
the  contiQued  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities  caused  by  the  iodeiiiiile 
extensioa  and  improvement  of  machinery,  wa  may  observe,  that  llie  same 
objections  would  equally  apply  to  the  continued  and  indefinite  improvemeDt 
of  the  skill  aqd  industry  of  the  labourer.  If  the  construction  of  a  machine 
that  would  mjanuEaiclure  two  pairs  of  stockings  for  the  same  expense  that 
had  previously  been  required  to  manufacture  one  pair,  be  in  any  ctrcuoi- 
stances  injurioqa  to  society,  it  would  be  equally  injurious  were  the  same 
thing  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  deiterity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  ibe 
knitters  ; — if,  for  exaniple,  the  females  who  were  ip  the  habit  of  knitting 
two  or  three  pairs  of  stockings  in  the  week  should  in  future  be  enabled  to 
knit  four  or  m  pairs.  There  is  obviously  no  difference  in  these  cases.  And 
if  the  demand  for  stockings  was  already  sufficiently  supplied,  Mr.  Sismondi 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  principles  he  has  advanced  in  his  late  work 
[Nouveawp  Principea,  tome  2de,  p.  318.),  hesitate  about  oondemning 
this  improvement  as  a  very  great  evil — as  a  means  of  throwing  kaiftho 
people  engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture  out  of  employment.  The 
questiofi  respecting  the  improvement  of  machinery  is,  therefore,  atbollom. 
the  same  with  the  question  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  science, 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  labourer.  The  principles  which 
regulate  our  decision  in  the  one  case  must  also  regulate  it  in  the  other. 
If  it  be  advantageous  that  the  skill  of  the  labourer  should  be  indefinite!} 
extended — that  he  should  be  enabled  to  produce  a  vastly  greater  quantity 
of  comuiodilies  with  the  same,  or  a  less,  quantity  of  labour,  it  must  alsobi* 
advantageous  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  such  machicies  a> 
may  most  effectually  assist  him  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

In  order  the  belter  to  appreciate  the  effects  resulting  from  an  increast' 
in  the  manual  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  labourer,  or  from  an  impcoTemeot 
in  the  tqols  or  machines  used  by  him,  let  us  suppose  that  the  productive 
powers  of  industry  are  nniversally  augmented,  and  that  the  workmen 
engaged  in  every  different  employment  can,  with  the  same  exertion,  prodnc*^ 
ien  times  the  quantity  of  commodities  as  at  present :  is  it  not  evident  that 
this  increased  Tacilily  of  production  would  increase  the  wealth  and  e^}oynieiit> 
of  every  individual  in  a  tenfold  proportion  ?  The  shoemaker  wbo  bati 
formerly  only  manufactured  one  pair  of  shoes  a  day  would  now  be  able  ti^ 
manufacture  ten  pairs.  But  as  an  equal  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
every  other  department  of  industry,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times  thi' 
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quantity  of  every  other  product  in  exchange  for  his  shoes.  In  a  country  thus 
circunistanced,  every  workman  would  have  a  great  quantity  of  his  own  work 
to  dispose  of,  beyond  what  he  had  occasion  for ;  and  as  every  other  workman 
would  be  in  the  same  situation,  each  would  be  enabled  to  exchange  their 
own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the 
|)rice  of  a  great  quantity  of  those  of  others.  The  condition  of  such  a  society 
uould  be  happy  in  the  extreme.  All  the  necessaries,  luxuries,  and  con- 
vcniencies  of  life  would  be  universally  diffused. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  would  the  dematid  be  now  suflicient  to  lake 
ofT  Ihe  increased  quantity  of  commodities? — Would  their  excessive  mulipli- 
calion  not  cause  such  a  glut  of  the  market,  as  to  force  their  sale  at  a  lower 
price  than  what  would  be  required  to  repay  the  diminished  cost  of  production  ? 
Hul  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  increase  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  advantageous  to  society,  that  these  powers  should  always 
be  exerted  to  the  full  extent.  If  the  labourer's  command  over  the  oeces- 
baries  and  comforts  of  life  were  suddenly  raised  to  ten  times  its  present 
amount  (and  this  would  really  be  the  eiTect  of  the  improvement  in  question), 
the  consumption  as  well  as  the  savings  of  the  labourer  would  doubtless 
be  very  greatly  increased  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  continue 
\o  exert  his  full  powers.  In  such  a  stale  of  society  wc  should  no  longer 
hear  of  workmen  being  engaged  12  or  lA  hours  a  day  in  hard  labour,  or  of 
children  being  immured  from  their  tenderest  years  in  a  cotton-mill.  The 
labourer  would  then  be  able,  without  endangering  his  means  of  subsistence, 
to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  amusement  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  It  is  only  where  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are 
comparatively  feeble — where  the  labourer  has  to  derive  his  supplies  of  food 
from  soils  of  the  fourth  or  Gfth  degree  of  fertility — and  where  an  oppressive 
system  of  taxation  abstracts  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce  of  his  earnings, 
I  hat  he  is  compelled  to  make  these  excessive  exertions.  II  igh  wages  are  onl  y 
advantageous  because  of  the  increased  comforts  they  bring  along  with  them ; 
and  of  these,  an  addition  to  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
amusement  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least.  Wherever  wages  are  high, 
and  little  subject  to  lluctuation,  the  labourers  are  found  to  be  active, 
intelligent,  and  industrious.  But  they  do  not  prosecute  their  employ menls 
wiih  the  same  intensity  as  the  miserable  wretches  who  are  obliged,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  severest  necessity,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  the  ulmost. 
They  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their  intervals  of  ease  and  relaxation  ;  and  they 
do  enjoy  them. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are  increased 
ii^n  times;  nay,  suppose  they  are  increased  ten  thousand  times,  and  that  they 
are  exerted  to  the  utmost,  slill  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  lasting  glut 
of  the  market.  It  is  true,  that  those  persons  who  wore  more  industrious 
Ihan  their  neighbours  might  produce  commodities  which  those  who  were  less 
industrious — who  preferred  indolence  to  exertion — might  not  have  the  means 
of  purchasing,  or  for  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  furnish  an  equivalent. 
But  the  glut  arising  from  this  circumstance  would  speedily  disappear.  The 
object  which  every  man  has  in  view  in  exerting  his  productive  powers  must 
l>e,  either  to  consume  the  produce  of  his  labour  himself,  or  to  exchange  it 
for  such  commodities  as  he  wishes  to  obtain  fro;n  others.  If  he  does  the  last 
— if  he  produces  commodities,  and  offers  them  in  exchange  to  others  who 
arc  unable  to  furnish  him  with  those  be  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  he  is  guilty 
of  a  miscalculation — he  should  himself  have  directly  produced  (hem :  and 
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if  the  government  do  not  interfere  to  relieve  him  from  the  consequeaeesof 
his  error,  he  will  immediately  set  about  changing  his  employment,  and  will 
produce  such  commodities  only  as  he  means  directly  to  consume.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  an  universally  increased  facility  of  production  can  never  be 
the  cause  of  a  permanent  overloading  of  the  market.  Suppose  that  ihe 
quantity  of  capital  and  industry  invested  in  every  different  cmploymenl  io 
this  country  is  now  adjusted  according  to  the  effectual  demand,  and  thatth<>y 
are  all  yielding  the  same  netl  profit ;  if  the  productive  powers  of  labour  be 
universally  increased,  the  commodities  produced  will  all  preserve  ibe  same 
relative  value  to  each  other.  Double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  one  com- 
modity will  be  given  for  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  every  other  com- 
modity. There  would  be  a  general  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  society; 
but  there  would  be  no  excess  of  commodities  in  the  market ;  the  increased 
equivalents  on  the  one  side  being  precisely  balanced  by  Ihe  increased  equi- 
valents on  the  other.  But  if,  while  one  class  of  producers  were  induslrioiK, 
another  class  chose  to  be  idle,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  temporary 
excess  :  why,  however,  would  the  commodities  produced  by  the  industrious 
class  be  an  excess?  Is  it  not  dear  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the  deficient 
production  of  (he  idle  class?  It  is  not  a  consequence  of  production  being 
too  much  increased,  but  of  its  being  loo  little  increased.  Increase  it  more 
— make  the  idle  class  equally  productive  with  the  others,  and  then  Ihey 
will  be  able  to  furnish  them  With  equivalents  for  their  commodities,  and  the 
surplus  will  immediately  disappear.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  MaltliQs sup- 
poses the  existence  of  anJndispoatHon  to  consume.  There  is  no  such  tDdi^ 
position  in  any  country  in  the  world  ; — ^not  even  in  Mexico,  to  which  Mr. 
Malthus  has  specially  referred.  The  indisposition  is  not  to  consume,  but 
to  produce.  lu  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  a  man  is  not^enlilled  to  consume  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  other  men,  unless  he  furnishes  them  wAb  ao 
equivalent ;  but  the  Mexican  prefers  indolence  to  the  gratificatioo  which  the 
commodities  he  might  procure  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  his  labour 
would  give  him.  Mr.  Malthus  ha^  mistaken  this  indisposition  to  produce 
for  an  indisposition  to  consume ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  been  led  to  deuy 
the  proposition,  that  effective  demand  depends  upon  production. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  himself  stated,  that  the  demand  for  a  commodity  de- 
dends  *'on  the  te^i// combined  with  the  poufer  to  purchase  it;"  that  is,  od 
the  power  tofurnish  an  equivalent  for  it.  But  when  did  we  hear  of  a  want 
of  toill  to  purchase  commodities?  The  poorest  beggar  in  the  kiogdom 
wishes  to  ride  in  a  coach  and  six,  to  be  clothed  in  velvets,  aad  to  drio^ 
champagne  and  burgundy.  If  the  will  alone  could  procure  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  we  should  all  be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  tlie  market 
would  constantly  be  understocked  with  commodities.  It  is  the  power  M 
is  the  real  and  the  only  desideratum. — It  is  the  not  being  able  to  furnish  aa 
equivalent  for  the  commodities  they  wish  to  obtain  that  involves  the  greater 
portion  of  society  in  want  and  wretchedness.  Increase  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing, or,  which  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  increase  the  facility  of  pro- 
duction, and  you  instantly  improve  the  condition  of  every  individual. 

The  want  of  a  ready  market  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of  this  courftry.  Ihit 
wo  deny  that  this  difUculty  of  finding  purchasers  for  our  commodities  h» 
been  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  powers  of  productioD.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  increase,  the 
market  would  havi?  been  much  more  contracted  than  it  really  is.   The  w«»l 
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of  foreign  demand,  as  it  is  confessedly  not  occasioned  by  a  deficient  supply 
of  ihose  commodities  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  wil- 
lingly accept  from  foreigners  jn  exchange  for  their  products,  must  proceed 
from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes : — It  must  either  be  a  consequence 
of  (he  comparatively  high  price  ot  our  commodities,  or  of  the  restrictions 
which  haye  been  imposed  on  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  foreign 
countries,  and  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  Britain.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  falling  of?  in  the  foreign  demand  proceeds  from  ihe  first 
of  these  causes,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  increased,  had  the  cost  of  prcK 
duction  continued  undiminished.  If,  notwithstanding  all  the  contrivances 
of  our  Ark  Wrights  and  our  Watts,  to  save  labour  and  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  we  are  still  in  danger  of  being  undersold  by  fo- 
reigners, it  is  certain  that,  without  these  contrivances,  we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  withstand  (hoir  competition  for  a  single  twelvemonth.  It 
would  not  be  a  litlle  inconsequential,  first  to  complain  thai  our  goods  were 
too  high  priced  for  (he  foreign  market,  and  then,  by  way  of  mending  the 
matter,  to  declaim  against  the  only  means  by  which  their  prices  could  be 
reduced  and  the  demand  increased. 

ft  is  not  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery,  but  to  the  factitious 
and  exclusive  commercial  system  that  we  have  adopted,  and  to  the^  oppress 
siveness  of  taxation,  that  all  our  distresses  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  China,  Brazil,  etc.  arc  most 
desirous  to  exchange  their  corn,  timber,  iron,  wines,  silks,  teas,  sugars, 
etc.  for  our  products.  These  commodities,  loo,  are  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  our  markets ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  form  the  very  equivalents  our  mer- 
chants would  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  in  return  for  their  exports.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  deficient  foreign  demand  for  our  commodities  is 
not  owing  to  their  excessive  supply  (for  the  foreigners  are  both  able  and 
willing  io  become  their  purchasers),  but  solely  to  those  prohibitive  regula- 
tions which  fetter  and  restrict  the  freedom  of  exportation  and  importation. 
There  cannot,  it  must  be  recollected,  be  any  selling,  wilhout  an  equal 
buying.  But,  as  we  have  peremptorily  refused  to  buy  from  others  those 
commodilies  with  which  they  abound,  and  in  the  production  of  which  they 
have  some  natural  advantage,  they  have  not  the  means  of  buying  from  us. 
The  Polos  and  Norwegians,  for  example,  have  nothing  but  corn  and  timber 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coUons,  woollens,  hardware,  etc. ;  and  as  we 
have  peremptorily  prohibited  the  introduction  of  cither  the  one  or  the  other 
into  our  markets,  they  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  resort  to  other 
countries  for  those  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  they  formerly  obtained 
from  England.  If  we  would  repeal  our  own  barbarous  regulations, — if, 
instead  of  forcing  our  people  to  build  their  houses  with  the  inferior  and  ex- 
pensive limber  of  Canada,  wo  were  to  allow  them  to  use  the  superior  and 
cheaper  timber  of  Memel  and  Norway, — and  if,  instead  of  forcing  soils 
of  (he  fifth  or  sixth  degree  of  fertility  to  yield  a  scanty  and  inadequate 
return  for  the  expenses  of  their  cultivation,  we  were  to  import  the  com- 
paratively cheap  corn  of  Poland  and  the  United  Stales,  the  foreign  demand 
for  our  commodities  would  be  astonishingly  increased.  It  is,  indeed,  com- 
pletely in  our  power,  by  merely  adopting  a  more  liberal  system  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  France — by  consenting  to  admit  her  wines,  silks,  and 
bNndies,  on  payment  of  moderate  duties,  to  double  or  triple  the  number  of 
the  foreign  eontinental  consumers  of  British  products. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  sonjc  portion  of  Iho  commercial  embar- 
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rassmenls  ivhich  immediately  followed  the  termination  of  the  lalo  cooU^i 
with  France^  arose  from  a  sudden  glut  of  the  foreign  markets,  caused  b^  a 
too  great  exportation  of  British  commodities  to  the  Continent,  subsequenlh 
to  the  opening  of  the  Dutch  ports.  But  this  circumstahce  will  not  accouni 
for  the  continued  difHculty  we  have  since  experienced  in  Onding  a  proBtablt 
vent  for  our  commodities.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  we  com- 
pletely engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world.  After  the  Order  in  Council 
had  put  an  end  to  the  carrying  trade  of  tho  Americans,  the  ContioeQlal 
nations  could  neither  procure  colonial  produce,  nor  raw  cotton,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacturing.  They  were  in  consequence  induced,  nol«ilh- 
standing  the  contrary  prohibitions  of  Bonaparte,  to  purchase  English  goudi 
to  an  unprecedented  extent.  It  was  declared,  in  evidence  before  the  Bullion 
Committee,  that  cotton,  which  sold  for  2«.  per  pound  in  London,  «a^ 
worth  f.8.'\n  Amsterdam,  and  ^a.  in  Paris;  and  that  the  chief  articles  o( 
expott  from  this  counlry  to  the  Continent,  brought  prices  there  from  50  (o 
200  and  300  per  cent,  higher  than  they  brought  at  home  1  This  evidence, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  in  1810 ;  and  yet,  in  the  preceding  ]nt 
1809,  we  had  exported  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  to  tlie  Contioeoi 
than  in  any  previous  season,  and  nearly  as  much  as  we  have  done  in  an> 
one  year  since  the  peace.  But  Ihe  productive  powers  of  the  Conlinenlal 
nations,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  their  means  of  furnishing  oqiiivalenb 
for  such  commodities  as  they  might  be  desirous  of  obtaining  from  foreign- 
ers, have  unquestionably  been  increased  since  that  period ;  and  bad  ho 
adopted  a  liberal  conmiercial  system,  they  would  now  have  formed  a muc/i 
more  extensive  market  for  our  commodities  than  at  any  former  period. 
Instead,  however,  of  judiciously  availing  ourselves  of  these  adwnUgps. 
we  chose  the  very  moment  when  tho  return  of  tranquillity  had  enabletl 
them  to  become  our  competitors  in  various  branches  of  industry,  of  which 
we  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  during  the  war,  to  throw  additional  difficuH'e^ 
in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  corn  and  other  raw  products,  with  which 
they  could  have  supplied  us  on  the  most  advantageous  terms :  and  lhu5,b> 
refusing  to  accept  the  only  equivalents  they  had  to  offer  in  exchange  l«t 
our  manufactured  goods,  disabled  them  from  becoming  our  customerii,  aQii 
did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  force  them  to  manufacture  for  themselvis! 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  excuse  the  drivelling  incapacity  of  m 
statesmen,  by  ascribing  the  difficulties,  which  are  the  necessary  consequen^'i^ 
of  their  blind  and  perverse  policy,  to  the  admirable  inventions  of  onr  en- 
gineers, and  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  artisans.  But  let  us  acknowledge, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  inventions,  all  the  difficulties  in  which  wean' 
at  present  involved,  would  have  been  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  proportion. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  any  relief  which  we  could  derive  from  thv 
adoptin  of  a  more  liberal  commercial  system  would  only  be  temporary : 
that  the  increased  power  of  production  we  possess  is  so  vast,  that  we  shonM 
ere  long  glut  the  market  of  the  world  with  our  commodities !  This,  it  nuM 
be  confessed,  is  rather  an  improbable  supposition.  But  assuming  that  our 
improved  cotton  machinery  could  manufacture  a  sufficient  supply  of  coll«o^ 
to  serve  the  market  of  the  world,  and  even  to  sink  their  price  bellow  lb-* 
cost  of  production,  what  then?  Could  this  stale  of  Hiings  be  permaneol- 
Would  not  the  self-interest  of  the  manufacturers  immediately  suggt**  I" 
jhem  the  advantage  of  withdrawing  a  part  of  their  slock,  and  omplo)'»«^ 
it  in  some  other  species  of  industry  "I,  After  recurring  to  Uie  souiid  jwincipl*' 
of  a  free  trade,  the  demand  for  our  commodities  would  be  comparatively 
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Bteai]f.  It  would  no  longer  be  materially  affected  by  the  circumstance  of 
our  harvests  being  more  or  less  productive  than  ordinary,  or  by  any  of 
those  contingencies  which  now  exert  so  great  an  influence  on  our  trade. 
And,  if  it  was  found,  that,  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  years,  we  had 
not  been  able  to  dispose  of  our  cottons,  woollens,  etc.  with  a  sufficient 
profit,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  their  production  had  been  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent;  and  as  there  could  be  no  rational  prospect  of  the  demand 
being  speedily  increased,  manufacturers  would  not  be  induced,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  linger  in  a  disadvantageous  employment;  and  the  supply  of  cottons 
being  diminished,  the  price  would  be  raised  to  its  proper  level. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  under  a  liberal  commercial  system, 
we  might  not  only  be  able  to  manufacture  too  much  of  one,  but  of  every 
cofMniotft/^  demanded  by  foreigners.  But,  admitting  that  such  were  the 
case,  still  it  would  not  afford  any  ground  whatever  for  doubting,  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  powers  of  production  would  even  then  be  attended  with  great 
and  unmixed  advantage.  If  foreigners  are  unable  to  furnish  us  with  the 
commodities  which  we  wish  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  products  we  have 
sent  abroad,  we  must  relinquish  the  production  of  the  exported  com- 
moJities,  and  directly  produce  those  we  intended  to  import.  Now,  the  real 
question  comes  to  be, — if  a  question  can  be  raised  on  such  a  subject, — 
Whether  it  is  advantageous  that  we  should  be  able  to  produce  these  com- 
modities cheaply,  or  not?  Suppose  we  want  to  import,  and  are  ready  to 
pay  for,  10  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  corn,  but  that  we  can  only  obtain 
8  millions,  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  be  able 
to  produce  the  commodities  with  which  we  must  pay  for  the  8  millions  of 
quarters,  with  the  least  possible  expense  ?  The  less  the  portion  of  the  ca- 
pital and  labour  of  tbo  country  bestowed  on  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities exported  to  foreign  countries,  the'greater  will  be  the  proportion 
remaining  for  the  production  of  those  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  at  home. 
If  ii  formerly  required  the  labour  of  300,000  men  to  produce  the  equivalents 
necessary  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  8  millions  of  quarters  of  imported 
corn ;  and  if,  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  or  by  an  improvement  in 
the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  labourer,  the  labour  of  150,000  is  made  capable 
of  furnishing  the  .same  supply  of  equivalents,  we  should  have  150,000  hands 
set  free,  who  would  henceforth  be  employed  in  assisting  to  raise  the  corn 
and  other  products  which  could  not  be  supplied  from  abroad.  Foreign 
trade  is  beneficial,  because  a  country,  by  exportiqg  the  produce  of  those 
branches  of  industry  in  winch  it  has  some  peculiar  advantage,  is  enabled 
to  import  the  produce  of  those  branches  in  which  the  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  thp  foreigner.  But  to  insure  this  benefit,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  tokole  capital  of  the  country  should  be  invested  in  those  particular 
branches.  England  can  furnish  belter  and  cheaper  cottons  than  any  other 
country;  but  who  would  therefore  conlend,  that  she  ought  to  produce 
nothing  but  cottons?  If  she  were  able  to  furnish  the  same  supply  of 
cottons  as  at  present  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  capital  and  labour,  is  it  not 
plain  that  her  meane  of  producing  all  other  commodities  would  be  pro- 
digiously augmented  ? 

But  it  is  contended,  that  these  means  would  notb(i  put  in  requisition ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  so  great  a  saving  of  labour  could  lake  place  in  a  branch 
of  industry  employing  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  with  any  rational  pros- 
pecLof  such  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  in  other  employments, 
as  would  take  up  the  hands  that  would  be  thrown  idle.     As  this  is  an  objec- 
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lion  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  has  been  reproduced 
in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  it  somewhat  io 
detail. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  an  improvement  which 
had  the  effect  of  sinking  the  price  of  cottons  nine  tenths, — ^that  is,  which 
enabled  one  tenth  of  the  capital  and  labour  now  engaged  in  that  manubc- 
ture  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  commodities,  could  not  possibly  have 
the  effect  to  throw  the  other  nine  tenths  out  of  employment.  The  demaod 
for  cottons,  instead  of  remaining  stationary,  would,  in  such  circumsUnces, 
be  very  greatly  increased.  Those  who  subsist  by  their  labour,  and  whose 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  is  always  comparatively 
limited,  form  an  immense  majority  of  the  population  of  every  country.  Aod 
any  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  jn  general  request 
has  almost  always  been  found  to  extend  the  demand  for  it  in  a  much  greater 
proportion.  This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the  cotton  manufacture 
itself.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any  branch  of  industry  in 
which  so  great  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of  production;  aod 
yet,  it  is  certain  that  the  extension  of  the  market,  consequent  on  every  new 
invention  to  save  labour  and  expense,  has  always  occasioned  the  employmenl 
of  an  additional  number  of  hands.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  effects  of  improvements  in  time  to  come  will  be  in  any  respect  different 
from  their  effects  hitherto.  Such  a  reduction  of  price  as  we  here  supposed 
would  give  our  cottons  a  decided  superiority  in  every  market  in  the  world. 
Foreign  slates  would  in  vain  attempt  to  prohibit  their  introduction,  Cheap 
goods  are  always  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  barrier.  To  i»? 
the  just  and  forcible  expressions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child  :  **  They  that  can  give 
*  tlie  best  price  for  a  commodity  shall  never  fail  to  have  it  by  one  means  or 
other;  of  such  force,  sublilty,  and  violence,  is  the  general  course  of  trade." 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  go  farther,  and  contend  that  theadvaotages 
attending  the  introduction  of  machinery  do  not,  as  Mr.  Malthus  supposes, 
at  all  depend  on  the  market  extending  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities.  They  are  equally  great  in  cases  wliere  do  suAty 
tension  can  take  place.  Were  the  price  of  cottons  reduced  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one,  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for  them  could  not  beei- 
tended,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  capital  and  industry 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  would  be  thrown  out  of  that  employ- 
ment :  but,  is  it  notecfually  certain,  tliat  there  would  be  a  proportiooabie 
extension  of  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  other  branches  of  industry'? 
The  means  by  which  the  purchasers  formerly  paid  for  the  higb-priced 
cottons  could  not  possibly  be  diminished  by  this  increased  facility  of  pnn 
duction.  They  would  still  have  the  same  capital  to  emjjloy  and  the  itf^ 
revenue  to  expend.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that  one  tenth  of  the 
sum  which  had  previously  been  required  to  procure  an  adequate  sopplyof 
cottons  would  now  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  remaining 
nine  tenths  would  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  some  other  species  of  com- 
modities— we  say,  would  be  applied ;  for  although  we  may  have  enough  of 
one  particular  commodity,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we  can  ever  have 
what  we  should  reckon  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  sorts  of  commodities.  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  passion  for  accumulation. 

ffec  Cr^gifortuna  unguam,  nee  Persica  Regfi» 
Su^cieni  animo — 
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The  portion  of  revenue  that  had  been  set  free  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cottons  would  not  be  permitted  to  lie  idle.  It  would  unquestionably  be  ap- 
plied to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of  something  else.  The  total 
eflfecthre  demand  of  the  society  would  not,  therefore,  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  impaired.  Whatever  capital  and  labour  had  been  disengaged  from 
the  manufacture  of  cottons  might  be  afterwards  as  profitably  employed  in 
the  production  of  tliose  commodities  for  which  there  would  be  an  equivalent 
increase  of  demand.  And  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  period  as  would  permit 
their  transfer  to  these  new  employments,  labour  would  be  again  in  as  great 
request  as  ever,  while  every  individual  would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times 
the  former  quantity  of  cottons  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  or  of  any 
other  commodity  whose  value  had  remained  constant. 

It  has,  however,  been  contended  (Sismondi,  JVauveaaPrincipea,  tome 
2de.  p.  325),  that  when  machinery  is  employed  to  perform  that  work  which 
had  previously  been  performed  by  means  of  labourers,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  seldom  or  never  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  reduction  of  price  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  the  labourers  thrown  out 
of  employment.  The  invention  of  machinery,  says  Mr.  Sismondi,  which 
would  produce  cottons  5  per  cent,  below  the  present  prices,  would  occasion 
the  dismissal  of  every  cotton  spinner  and  weaver  in  England  ;  while  the 
increased  demand  tor  other  commodities,  occasioned  by  this  IriQing  saving, 
would  barely  afford  employment  for  5  per  cent,  or  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
disengaged  hands :  so  that  were  an  improvement  of  this  kind  to  take  place, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  persons  must  either  be  starved  outright,  or  pro- 
.  vided  for  in  the  workhouse.  But  in  making  this  statement,  Mr.  Sismondi 
has  neglected  one  most  important  element — ^he  has  not  told  us  how  his  ma- 
chines are  to  be  produced.  If,  as  Mr.  Sismondi  has  tacitly  assumed,  the^ 
machines  cost  nothing*— if,  like  atmospheric  air,  they  are  the  free  gift  of 
Providence,  and  do  not  require  any  labour  to  produce  them — then  instead 
of  prices  falling  5  per  cent.,  they  would  fall  to  nothing;  and  every  farthing 
that  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  cottons,  would  now  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  other  commodities.  But  if, 
by  stating  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  reduced  the  price  of  cottons 
5  percent.,  Mr.  Sismondi  means,  as  he  must  do,  that  20,000/,  invested  in 
one  of  his  improved  machines  will  produce  the  same  quantity  of  cottons  as 
21,000/.  employed  as  circulating  capital,  or  in  the  machinery  now  in  use ; 
then  it  is  plain  that  vr  parts  of  all  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  will  now  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
and  that  the  other  ^  part  will  form  a  fund  to  support  the  labourers  engaged 
in  producing  the  commodities  for  which,  owing  to  the  fall  of  five  per  cent. 
in  the  price  of  cottons,  a  proportionably  greater  demand  muslbeexi)erienced. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that,  instead  of  twenty  out  of  every 
twenty-one  labourers  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  being  turned  out 
of  employment,  there  would  not  be  a  single  individual  in  that  situation. 
But  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  machines  would 
last  only  one  year,  Mr.  Sismondi  might  still  contend,  that,  if  they  were 
fitted  to  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  employ- 
ment. The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  reverse  holds  good ;  and  that,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  the  demand  for  labour  is  increased  according  as  the 
machines  become  more  durable.  Suppose  profits  are  at  10  per  cent.,  when 
a  capital  of  20,000/.  is  invested  in  a  machine  calculated  to  last  one  year, 
the  goods  produced  by  it  must  sell  for  22,000/.  vix.  2,000/.  as  profits,  and 
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20,000/.  to  replace  the  machioe  itself.  But  if  the  machine  were  fitted  to 
last  ten  years,  then' the  goods  produced  by  it,  instead  of  selling  for  32,000{., 
would  only  sell  for  S,2bAi,,  viz.  2,000/.  as  profits,  and  1,%5AI.  to  accu- 
mulate as  an  annuity  for  ten  years,  to  replace  the  original  capital  of  20,000/. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  by  introducing  a  machine  constructed  with  an  equal 
capital,  which  should  last  ten  years  instead  of  one  year,  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  produced  by  it  would  be  sunk  to  about  one  seventh  of  their 
former  price.  The  consumers  of  cottons  would,  therefore,  by  means  of 
their  equally  increased  demand  for  other  articles,  henceforth  afiTord  em- 
ployment for  six  sevenths  of  the  disengaged  labourers.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  effect  that  would  be  produced.  The  proprietor  of  the  machine  would 
have,  exclusive  on  the  ordinary  profit  on  his  capital,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  an  additional  revenue  or  stock  of  1,25 A/.,  or  one  sixteenth  of  the  value 
of  his  machine,  which  he  must  necessarily  expend  in  one  wavor  other  in  the 
payment  of  wages ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this  additional  revenue 
or  stock  would  be  increased  to  about  one  eight  of  the  value  of  the  machine ; 
and,  in  the  latter  years  of  its  existence,  it  is  plain  that,  far  from  having 
declined,  the  demand  for  labour  must  have  very  nearly  doubled. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  improvement  of  machinery  can  possibly 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages.  The  tntro^ 
duction  of  machinery  into  one  employment  necessarily  occasions  an  equal 
or  greater  demand  for  the  disengaged  labourers  in  some  other  employment. 
The  only  hardship  which  it  ever  imposes  on  the  labourer  is,  that  in  some 
cases  it  forces  him  to  change  his  business.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very 
material  one.  A  person  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  ap- 
j)lication  can  be  easily  moved  from  one  employment  to  another.  The  va- 
rious subordinate  branches  of  all  the  great  departments  of  industry  have  so 
many  things  in  common,  that  an  indjvidiial  who  has  attained  to  any  consi- 
derable proficiency  in  one  has  seldom  much  difflculty  in  attaining  lo  a  /ike 
proficiency  in  any  other.  It  is  easy  for  a  weaver  of  cotton  to  become  a 
weaver  of  broad  cloths  or  of  linen ;  and  it  would  require  a  very  limited 
degree  of  instruction  to  teach  the  maker  of  a  cart  or  plough  to  conslracl  a 
thrashing  machine. 

Mr.  Malthus,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  reasoning.  *  In  with- 
drawing capital,*'  he  says,  *'  from  one  employment,  and  placing  it  in  an- 
other, there  is  almost  always  a  considerable  loss.  Even  if  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  were  directly  employed,  it  would  be  less  in  amount.  Though 
it  might  yield  a  greater  produce,  it  would  not  command  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  as  before ;  and,  unless  more  menial  servants  were  used,  many 
persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  thus  the  power  of  the 
whole  capital  to  command  the  same  quantity  of  labour  would  evidently  de- 
pend upon  the  contingency  of  the  vacant  capitals  being  veithdrawn  undimi' 
nished  from  their  old  occupatianSf  and  finding  immediately  equivalent 
employment  in  others."  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  hOA.)  Mr. 
Malthus  means  by  this  to  state,  that,  although  the  effective  demand  of  the 
society  would  not  be  diminished  by  an  increased  facility  of  production — for 
he  distinctly  admits  that  such  diminution  would  not  take  place — yet,  unless 
the  toholejkted  capital  which  had  been  rendered  usdess  by  the  improve- 
ment, could  be  withdrawn,  and  invested  in  some  other  branch,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  supplying  this  demand,  or  of  employing  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  as  before.  But  this  objection  is  altogether  founded  on  a  mbtaie, 
into  which  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  able  an  economist  as  Mr.  Mai- 
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thus  should  have  fallen.  A  manufaclurer's  power  to  employ  labour  does 
not  depend  on  the  entire  amount  of  his  capital,  but  on  the  amount  of  that 
portion  only  which  is  circulating.  A  capitalist  who  is  possessed  of  a  hun- 
dred steam  engines,  and  of  50,000/  of  circulating  capital,  has  no  greater 
demand  for  labour,  and  does  not,  employ  a  single  workman  more,  than  the 
capitalist  who  has  no  machinery  and  only  5  ^000/.  devoted  exclusively  to 
tlie  payment  of  wages.  All  this  portion  could,  howeyer,  be  withdrawn; 
and,  as  it  is  by  its  extent  that  the  extent  of  the  power  to  employ  labour  is 
always  regulated,  it  cannot  be  true,  that,  when  capitals  are  transferred 
from  one  business  to  another,  "many  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment." 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  an  individual  who  is  obliged  to  trans- 
fer bis  capital,  will  lose  all  the  profit  he  formerly  derived  from  that  por- 
tion which  cannot  be  transferred.  But,  is  the  S}ate  to  be  authorized  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  merely  because  the  old 
clumsy  machinery  may  be  thereby  superseded,  and  the  capital  invested  in 
it  lost  ?  A  few  individuals  may  lose ;  but  the  whole  society  is  always  sure 
to  derive  a  great  accession  of  wealth  from  the  adoption  of  every  device  by 
which  labour  can  be  saved.  We  have  already  shown,  that  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  purchase  commodities  is  or  can  be  diminished  by  an 
improvement  of  machinery ;  and  as  the  means  of  employing  labour  depends 
on  the  amount  of  circulating  capital  which  can  be  withdrawn  without  loss, 
it  is  plain  they  could  not  be  diminished.  The  wages  of  labour  would 
therefore  continue  as  high  as  before,  while  tlie  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities would  enable  these  wages  to  exchange  for  a  greater  share  of  the 
necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life.  It  appears,  therefore,  however  much 
it  may  be  at  variance  with  the  common  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  an  im- 
provement in  machinery  is  always  more  advantageous  to  the  labourer  than 
I  fie  capitalist.  In  particular  cases  it  may  reduce  the*  profits  of  the  latter, 
and  destroy  a  portion  of  his  capital ;  but  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  diminish  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  while  it  must  raise  their  value  relatively  to  commo- 
dities^ and  improve  his  condition. 

We  concede  to  Mr.  Malthus  that,  were  the  foreign  demand  for  our  cottons 
and  hardware  suddenly  to  cease,  it  might  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
find  an  equally  advantageous  employment  for  the  capital  and  labour  that 
would  thus  be  thrpwn  out  of  employment. — (Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  All.)  But  although  this  is  certainly  a  good  reason  why  we  should  be 
extremely  cautious  about  adopting  such  measures  as  may  have  any  tendency 
to  place  our  foreign  customers  in  a  situation  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
or  to  induce  them  forcibly  to  exclude  us  from  their  markets,  we  cannot 
jierceive  why  it  should  have  induced  Mr.  Malthus  to  question  the  advantage 
of  improvements  in  machinery.  It  still  appears  to  us,  that  an  increased 
facility  of  production  would  be  equally  advantageous  in  a  country  sur- 
rounded by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  as  in  a  country  maintaining  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  all  the  principal  markets  in  the  world.  We  can 
have  no  motive  to  induce  us  to  export  cottons  or  other  products,  except  a 
desire  to  exchange  them  for  such  commodities  as  we  wish  to  import  from 
abroad.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  foreigners  may  refuse  to  give  us  these 
commodities  in  exchange  for  our  cottons  and  hardware ;  and  it  is  plain » 
that,  in  such  a  case,  wo  must  either  offer  them  some  other  commodity, 
which  they  may  be  disposed  to  accept  as  an  equivalent,  or  if  that  be  im- 
]vosdible,  we  must  ourselves  set  about  producing  the  commodities  we  wish  to 
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obtain .  Now,  supposing  Ihat  we  are  compelled  lo  have  recourae  lo  Ihia  laUer 
allernalive,  and  that,  instead  of  importing  ttie  wines  of  Portugal,  the  sugars 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  corn  of  Poland,  we  are  obliged  directly  lo  pro- 
duce these  or  equivalent  articles  at  home,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  were  we  to  discover  processes  whereby  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  them,  or  their  substitutes,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
before  ?  Mr.  Mallhus  has  indeed  said,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposinr 
that  such  an  improvement  could  take  place ; — and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  him  about  this  opinion.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
improvement  can  be  made,  but  whether,  (/*  f»ai2^,  it  would  not  be  greatly 
and  signally  beneficial? — and  whelW  every  approach  to  it  be  not  advan- 
tageous? 

If  the  arts  were  equally  advanced  in  different  countries,  commodities 
would  invariably  be  found  to  be  cheapest  and  most  abundant  in  those  whicb 
had  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with  foreigners.  A  commercial  nation 
is  enabled  to  a^ail  itself  of  a// those  natural  facilities  for  producing  pa^licular 
commodities  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  diflerenl  countries ;  and 
can,  of  course,  command  them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  thanJf  it  were  forced 
to  raise  them  at  home.  But  the  natural  disadvantages  against  which  a  coud- 
try  without  commerce  has  to  struggle  may  be  eiUier  partially  or  entirely 
overcome  by  a  comparatively  rapid  progress  in  the  arts.  Substitutes  may  be 
found  for  such  commodities  as  it  is  impossible  directly  to  produce^  while,  io 
the  production  of  others,  improvements  in  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  in  machinery,  may  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvaoiage 
of  an  inferior  soil  and  an  unfavourable  climate.  It  is  plain,  therefoce,  that 
such  inventions  as  facilitate  the  great  work  of  production,  instead  of  being 
less,  as  Mr.  Mallhus  would  have  us  to  believe,  are  always  more  advantageous 
in  countries  destitute  of  foreign  commerce.  The  discovery  of  a  process 
which  should  enable  us  directly  to  produce  as  good  and  as  cheap  clarei  js 
can  be  imported  from  France,  would  not,  in  the  present  stale  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countric  s.  be  of  any  considerable  service.  But  were 
a  stop  put  to  this  intercourse,  were  we  excluded  from  those  markets  in  wbkh 
claret  is  to  be  met  with,  the  invention  would  become  of  the  greatest  uUUty. 
A  thousand  such  instances  might  be  given;  and  in  every  case  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  value  of  the  invention  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  accord- 
ing as  the  power  to  resort  to  foreign  markets  was  diminished. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  utmost  facility  of  production  can  never  be  in- 
jurious, but  must  always  he  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Too 
much  of  one  particular  commodity  may  be  occasionally  produced ;  but  it  b 
quite  impossible  that  there  can  be  too  great  a  supply  of  every  cominodily. 
For  every  excess  there  must  be  a  corresponding  deficiency.  The  fault  is 
not  in  producing  too  much,  but  in  producing  commodities  which  do  not  suit 
the  tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  exchange  them,  or  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  consume.  If  wo  attend  to  these  two  grand  requisilies,  v?e  roa) 
increase  the  power  of  production  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times,  and  we 
shall  be  as  free  of  all  excess  as  if  we  diminished  it  in  tlie  same  proportion. 
Every  person  in  possession  of  commodities  is  qualified  to  become  a  demand- 
er.  Supposing,  however,  that,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  market,  he 
chooses  to  consume  them  himself,  tlien  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  ;  and  it 
IS  evident  that  the  multiplication  of  such  comodities  to  infinity  could  nev^ 
occasion  a  glut.  But  he  does  not  consume  them  himself — he  wishes  lo  obtain 
other  commodities,  and  he  offers  them  in  exchange.  In  this  ease — and  in 
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this  caK  oDly«*-(heve  may  tm  a  ^lut ;  but  why?  Kot  certainly  foecaude  there 
has  been  an  eaness^t  production,  but  because  the  producers  have  not  pro^ 
perly  adapted  their  means  to  their  ends.    Tiiey  wanted,  for  example,  to 
obtain  sitks,  add  they  offcred.cottons  ineichange  for  them  :  the  proprietors 
of  the  silks  were,  howerer,;  already  sufflcieatly  supplied  with  cottons,  and 
they  wanted  broad  cloths.    The  cause  of  the  glut  is  therefore  obvious :  it 
eoBsisIa  not  in  overr-production,  bulintheprodoclionbf  cottons  which  were 
not  wanted,  instead  of  broad  cloths  whichwere  wanted :  let  this  error  be  recti-* 
fied,and  theglat will  disappear.  But^itmaybeaaid.theproprietorgofsilksare 
not  only  nppKed  with  cottons,  they  are-  also  supplied  with  cloth,  and  with 
eTeryolber  ooiBmoditylhatitisintIie|K>weroCthedenianders  to  produce!  In 
answer  to.tbis,  itwoold  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  state,  thatil  is  extr^ely  im- 
probable, or  rather  impossible,  that  such  a  case  could  really  occur  in  a  com-^ 
meicial  nation.  .We  donothoweTerwiskto  shelter  ourselves  under  this  cover, 
or  to  avoid  grapfHiag  with  the  objectianiiathe  most  fomidable  shape  in  which 
it  can  be  pot.  ■  We  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  ease  )occarring ;  but  we 
deny  that  it  affords  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
princifdes  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  It  those  who  want  silks 
cannot  obtain  them  in.eachange  for  broad  cloths,  and  such  commodities  as 
they  are  possessed  of,  and  which  they  do  not  wtot,  they  have  an  obvious 
resource  at  hand — ^let  thwn  abandon  their  production,  and  direciiy  produce 
the  9i0f8  which  they  do  want.    It  is  always  in  their  power  to  do  this,  or  to 
produce  snbatitutes :  and  we  have  shown  that,  in  shifting. employments,  all 
that  plortioniof  capital  wliich  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  labouring 
class  may  al  waye  be  transferred  wi|hoiit  the  smallest  loss;    In  no  case  there*- 
fore,  whether  the  country  baser  has  not  an  intercourse  with  its  neighbours, 
or  whether  the  market  ibr  commodities  canor  cannot  be  extended,  can  the 
utmost  bcilily  of  pcodutionever^be  attended  with  the  slighlestinconvenience. 
We  mi^t  with  equal  irulh  pretend  that  an  increased  fertility  of  soil  and  an 
ia€reased  salubrity  of  climate  are  injurious  I    It  is  ihetorongappiieaiion  of 
prodnctive  power,  the  imprt^^'OiapUUhnot  means  to  ends,  that  is  in  every 
case  the  specific  cause  of  gluts.    Rut  it  is  plain  that  the  real  and  only  effec- 
tual  remedy  for  this  evil,  m^ost  be  found,  not  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
ealoulated  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  but  in  having  recourse  to  a  , 
litieral  and  enlightened  system  of  policy.    Were  we  gradually  to  recur  to 
the  sound  principle  of  a  free  trade  and  to  renounce  every  attempt  to  foster 
and  encourage  one  branch  of  iaihistr y  rather  than  anottier,  the  chances  of  an 
iiqudiclous  production  Would-be  very  greatly  diminished,- and,  when  it  did 
occur,  it  would  be  much  soonei'  rectified.    Hitherto,  when  too  much  capital 
has  been  attracted  to  one  branch  of  industry;  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  ad- 
justed according  to  the  effective  demand,'  the  State  has.  generally  interfered 
to  prevent  tfaerestoratien  of  that  natural  equilibriumof  profit  and  of  pro- 
duction which  the  ardour  of  speculation  may  sometimes  derange;  but  which, 
when  left  to  itself,  it  will  as  certainly  restore.    It  is  to  this  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government — an  interference  which  M.  Sismondi  is  perpe- 
tually invoking — tliat  nine  tenths  of  the  gluts  which  now  occur  may  be  traced. 
The  restrictive  and  prohibitive  system  has  wrenched  society  out  of  its  natural 
position.     We  have  placed  every  thing  on  an  insecure  basis.    Our  com 
laws,  Ibr  example,  by  raising  the  average  price  of  corn  in  this  country  to 
double  its  price  in  every  other  country,  prevents  all  exportation  in  a  year  of 
unusual  plenty  until  the  price  has  sunk  100  or  150  per  cent,  below  the  cost 
^  of  production,  and  until  the  agriculturists  have  been  involved  in  the  extreme 
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of  inteery  and  riiin.  Sndi  to  univerdilly  Ike  case.  Every  bMUioos  itimu^ 
lu9,  whatever  may  be  ila  momentary  effect  or  that  deparUiWDt  ef  iadoslry 
to  which  U 19  applied,  is  iinniediately  diaadvantageooB  to  often,  aad  dli- 
mateiy  ruinous  to  itself.  No.arbitracy  regalatlon,  no  act  of  the  Legulalon, 
eao  possibly  add  one  single  farthing  to  the  capital  or  die  iadostry  of  ihe 
country ;  it  can  <Hii-y  give  it  a  fuilty  and  unnabiral  direction.  BesidiBS,  ilicr 
a  sufGciency  of  capital  has  flowed  into  these  aew  chaniieb,  a  leaotioomil 
commence.  There  can  be  no  foieign  Teiif  for  their  surplus  profaee;  mi 
whenever  any  change  of  fashioni  or  fluctuation  in  tho  taste  of  the  h<ne 
consumers,  occasions  a  falling  -off  in  the  demand,  the  ivardiOQiesae  ran 
to  be  filled  withoomniodities  which,  in  a  slate  of  freedom,  wonUDfiyerhiTe 
been  produced.  The  ignonait  and  the  mterested  always  ascribe  such  ^ 
to  an  excess  of  productive  power.  The  tenth  is,  however,  that  dwy  ooft- 
clusively  indicate  its  diminntion  ;  and  that  they  are  the  necessary  tad  m- 
vilable  result  of.  the  application  of  those  poisonous  nostrums  by  which  (he 
natural  and  healthful  stale  of  tiie  public  economy  is  vitiated  and  denoted. 

The  other  division  of  our  subject  wil(  require  but  a  oompantifdy  brief 
discussion.  Having  shown,  we  trust  aatisfadortly,  ihA  an  iacreised 
taicility  of  production:  must,  in  every  ease,  be  advantageous,  it  is  con- 
paratively  eaay  to  show,  that  an  increase  of  Ihe  ftinda  for  supfporting  hbon 
^Hhat  is,,  that .  a  saving  of  expense,  and  an  inoreasfr  of  capital,  must  tl»  be 
advantageous. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  derived  frssn  his  ^^naprododiTe 
consumers/'  Jtfr.  Malthus  assumes,  that  *<  tho  donsumption  and  dmaid 
occasioned  by  the  persoiis  employed  in  prodootive  labour  can  never  alone 
furnish  a  motive  to  the  aocumuletion  and  employment  of  capital."  (Prin- 
ciples, etc.  p.  352.).  Now,  asitisadmitled,  on  all  hands,  that  the  leveoun 
of  the  unproductivef  classes  must,  in  every  case,  be  derived  diiecUj  or  in- 
directly from  the  revenues  of  those  who  produoe,.  the  proposition  laid  do vn^T 
Mr.  Malthva . i^aUy  amounts  to  this,  tet  wove  Ihe  whole  pndiieaof  in- 
dustry to  belong  to.  the*  faibourev  and  hsis'  enpleyer,  society  worid  a^rer 
make  any  progress ;  that,  in  such  clroamstanees,  it  would  be  impomUe 
for  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  accumulate  capital ;  and  that,  betoR 
accumulation  can  take  place,  it  ianeceaaaryihal  an  interloper-^  pnw 
who  has  not  assisted  in  the  raising  of  the  produced—should  heeaabledlo 
appropriate  a  considerable  portion  to  Umself !  This,  we  caa  ma^ 
our  readers,  is  no  forced  eoastruotion.  It  is  the  necessary  asA  the  cat! 
Inference  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  principle  stated  by  Mr.  HsIIImb^ 
If  it  did  not  lead  to  this  conclusion,  it  could  give  no  support  to  his  theory' 

Had  Mr.  Malthus  said,  that  the  consumption  and  demand  of  the  workneo 
emphyio4  in  ihe  pfodueiifm  of  conunoditiee  could  never,  in  the  eteot 
of  theif  getting  the  whole  to  themeehee,  be  a  suffioioBt  motive  to  iadutf 
capitalists  to  aocumulate  or  employ  slock,  he  would  have  been  P^^ 
correct.  Still,  however,  if  puzdes  us  to  oonjeotnre  how  this  untiTOiirua 
atate  of  things  could  have  been  at  all  improved  by  the  ctrcumslaoce  (m 
third  party-H>f  a  tax-*gatherer,  we  presume,— *who  had  not  assisted  in  oe 
produclion,  being  permitted  to  abstract  a  portion  of  the  proceeds.  Bot  m 
is  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  questiim  is  not,  whether  accnmulatioDcaB 
take  place  when  the  labourer  gets  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour— iDr»  if 
'that  case,  it  is  admitted  by  all  economiats  that  it  could  not—- but  whether  tt 
can  go  on  when  he,  and  he  abme,  shares  it  with  his  employer^  Nav,n 
this  case,  it  is  certain  that  ft  could.    Suppose  tho  labourer  gels  ioor  6m 
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h»  enpioyer  woald  relein  the  other  one  fifths  whieh  he  could  either 
eonmine  hhnsetf,  or  add  to  his  capHal,  and  with  which,  if  so  added,  he 
would  be  abie  to  employ  additional  labourers  next  year.    It  is  clear  to 
deiDODslration,  that  the  society  nHght  go  on  in  this  way,  making  constant 
addittooi  to  its  eapital,  and  employing  a  oonstantly  increasing  number  of 
labourers,  provided  only  that  population  were  augmented  m  the  same 
proportion.     If  it  did  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  capital,  wages  would  rise ; 
and  the  labourers^  instead  of  getting  four  fifths  or  80  per  cent.,  might  get 
nineteen  twentietbs  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  their  industry.    In  a 
commaolty  oonsiitiiig  only  of  capitalists  and  labourers,  where  there  was  a 
great  fiicifiCy  of  production,  amiimere  tsiation  was  unknown,  the  prevalence 
of  a  atfong  spiill  of  economy »  and  of  a  desire  to  accumulate,  would  most 
probably  pioduoo  this  eflect.    There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  the 
rise  of  wages  and  fall  of  profits  would  ever  proceed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
prevent  furthw  accumulation.    The  rise  of  wages  would,  for  a  while,  give 
an  extraordinary  slimuhis  to  population ;  but  after  diey  had  increased  so  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  diminution  of  profits,  accumulation  would  become 
Jess  rapid,  and  the  demand  for  labour  would  continue  to  decline,  until  the 
diminution  of  demand  and  the  increased  supply  of  workmen  had,  by  their 
joint  operation,  sunk  wages  to  the  proper  level.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
such  a  society  might  go  on  indefinitely  increasing  in  wealth  and  population, 
thongh  no  such  thing  as  an  unproductive  class  had  enar  been  heard  of.     The 
divisfon  of  the  produce  of  industry  would  not  always  be  the  same.    At  one 
period  tiie  labourer  would  get  a  larger,  and  at  another  a  less  proportion. 
yfhenk  he  got  most,  bis  condition,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  society,  would  be  most  prosperous ;  when  he  got  least, 
be  would  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  what  he  had  lost  was  accu- 
mulated as  capital ;  and  that»  instead  of  being  wasted  in  the  building  of 
Pavilions,  and  the  embroidery  of  Hussar  jackets,  it  was  applied  to  promote 
industry — to  increase  that  fund  by  whose  amount  the  demand  for  labour 
must  always  be  regulated. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Malthus  (Principles,  etc.  p.  31),  that  that  portion 
of  revenue  which  is  saved  from  expenditure,  and  set  apart  to  form  an  addi- 
tional capital,  is  as  efiectually  consumed  as  the  gunpowder  which  is  used  in 
the  firing  of  a  /iw  dejaie.  But,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  consumed  by  persons 
who  reproduce  a  greater  value,  and,  in  the  other,  by  those  who  reproduce 
«o  value  vrhatever.  It  may  no  doubt  be  highly  proper  and  necessary  that 
sacfaan  unproductive  consumption  should  take  place;  but  to  maintain  that 
It  contributes  to  the  increase  of  national  wealth  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  to 
maintain,  that  that  weahAi  would  be  increased  by  throwing  a  portion  of  it 
ioto  the  sea ! 

Wherever  there  is  the  poteer ,  the  ttili  to  consume  will  never  be  wanting. 
The  real  difilcuUy  is  not  in  the  eating  of  a  good  dinner,  but  in  the  getting 
of  a  good  dinner  to  eat.  If  production  be  sufficiently  stimulated,  consump- 
tion may  be  left  to  itself;  and  Mr.  Malthus  may  dismiss  his  fears,  that 
"  vrithout  a  large  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Government,'*  we  should  have 
a  continued  glut  of  commodities!  ^ At  all  events,  we  must  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  his  authority.*:  We  must  not  sut)pose  thkt  there  is  any 
thing  productive  in  taxation — any  thing  advantageous  to  the  productive 
cteflses.  It  cannot  indeed  be  altogether  dispensed  with ;  but  the  lower  it  is 
reduced  the  better.  **  Le  meilleur  de  tous  les  plans  de  finance  est  de  dq^en- 
;,  el  le  meilleur  de  tous  les  impdts  est  le  p/tfs  petit,''    The  industry 
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of  an  agricullurisl  will  l>e  exerled ;  he  wiil  endeavour  to  raise  larger €r<i^, 
if  he  knows  be  can  eichange  his  surplus  corn  for  labour,  auudQfaKluH 
goods,  or  any  other  commodily  he  may  wish  to  acquire.   But  will  any  such 
dfect  be  produced  by  taking  a  half  or  a  third  of  his  produce  to  support  some 
useless  regiment,. some  pampered  sinecarist,  or  some  proQigate mistms? 
Are  we  to  be  told»  that  the  prospect  of  enjoying  increased,  comfoit,  and 
comparative  respectability  and  ease,  as  the  fruit  of  exertion,  will  operate  a$ 
a  less  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  economy  than,  (he  desire  of  satis- 
fying Uie  thankless  and  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  tax-galherer  ?  Mr.  HaUhiK 
argues  as  if  consuinption  stood  still  when  taxes  are  reduced.   But  ivbeo  this 
takes  place,  the  fortunes  of  those  from  whom  they  are  levied  are  propor- 
tionably  augmented.    Consumption  operates  with  eifual  certainty,  audio 
precisely  the  same  extent,  in  Ae  one  case  as  in  the.  other.    Theonly  difle- 
rence  is,  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  enables  those  by.whose  labour  conmo- 
dities  are  produced  to  consume  a  greater  proportion  of  them.   They  are,  la 
consequence,  stimulated  to  still  greater  exertion  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  must  necessarily  augment  the  capital  of  the  country,  aod  the 
demand  for  labour.    So  long  as  the  commodities  produced  are  fitted  for  the 
use  of  those  with  whom  it  is  intended  to  exchapge  them,  ^r  of  the  producen 
themselves,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  they  can  ever  be  in  excess.  If 
they  are,  it  is  from  miscalcuiation-^from  the  wrong  adaptation  of  neaoslo 
ends,  and  not  from  the  absence  of  the  tax-gatherer.    Taoatien  io  every 
form  is  an  evil ;  and,  when  carried  to  the  exteat  to  which  it  was  forowrly 
carried  in  Holland,  and  is  now  carried  In  this  country,  it  beeomes,  ia  the 
words  of  Dr.  Smith,  ' '  a  cuvse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  aod  the 
inclemency  of  the  heavens. " 


OFFICE  OF  LOBD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND/ 

The  institution  we  now  propose  to  examine  is  well  worth  a  thorough  ia- 
vestigation.  We  allude  to  the  oflice  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  to^certaio  nuUeis 
with  which  that  office  is  inseparably  connected. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which,  with  reference  to  tlie  actual  nature  of  the 
office,  there  has  lately  been  a  complaint  that  very  little  is  knovD;aBd, 
therefore  we  understand,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  Ftf- 
liament  has  occasionally  felt  in  comprehending  its  exact  character,  it  i^ 
often  been  proposed,  even  by  members  of  administration,  to  get  its  myste 
riousness  removed  by  (he  labours  and  the  report  of  a  Committee.  It>^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  ignorauoe,  that  we  sometimes  bear,  vh^ 
appear  to  us  to  be  extrava^nt  reoAodies  proposed,  both  by  the  eoemiesaiH 
the  friends  of  reform,  for  very  fanciful  objections  to  this  institutioo;  vii 
therefore,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  public,  which  is  begiooiog  to  be 
awakened  to  these  Scottish  matters^,  ^ay  neither  be  relaxed  nor  misdirected, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  the  real  condition  of  the  offitf* 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  reforination,  if  any,  which  it  appears  to  re- 

*  Essaj^s  00  Cooslilutioiia]  Law  And  ibe'Fonnt  of  Procen ;  conUunim  Su|^gMi><«i  fof  *^,!j? 
the  Duration,  and  lesseniot;  liie  OSVnte,  of  Judicial  Procedure  in  the  diflTerent  Courts  '^'  . 
By  William  Ritchie^  Solicilor  of  Supr«ne  Courla  in  Scdland,  fcc—Vol.  xxxh.  |»g**»   * 
nuary,  191M* 
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quire.  We  may  premise,  that  ^ith  its  mere  history  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  However  interestiDg  it  may  be  to  [he  antiquarian  to'  trace  its  origin 
and  progress,  our  concern  is  with  its  present  praotical  state  and  tendencies. 
The  result  of  any  inquiry  beyond  this,  we  are  satisfied,  woald  be,  that 
there  is  nothing,  howerer  absurd,  iUegal;  or  inapplicable  to  modern  usages, 
for  which  abundance  of  precedents  could  not  easily  be  found  in  the  ascieot 
proceedings  of  an  establishment,  which  was  then  little  else  than  an  engine 
of  power  in  barbarous  and  irregular  times. 

First.  The  Lord  Adtocate,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  invariably 
t^een,  and  must  always  be,  *  member  of  the* Faculty  of  \dvocales,  and  who 
is  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown«  is  the  general  Pub- 
He  Pro§edut9T  for  Scotland.  Private  prosecutions  for  criminal  oflences  are 
not  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 'Scoteh  law ;  but  they  are  much  discou- 
raged, it  requires  a  peculiar  and  very  Arect  interest  to  entitle  a  private 
person  te  institute  such  a  proceeding;  and  even  when  the  right  to  do  so 
exists,  die  individual  vested  wHh  it  is  esposed  to  various  inconvenient  re- 
strictions. He  is  obliged,  for  example,  to  begin  by  finding  security  for  the 
payment  of  certain  penalties  if  he  fail  to  insist ;  he  must  then  lake  an  oath 
Ihat  he  believes  his  complaint  to  be  well  founded;  he  has  to  pay  his  own 
costs;  and,  If  the  case  he  decided  against  him,  he  must  generally  pay 
those  of  the  accused  also;  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  attending  M  the 
proceedings  personally;  and  there  is  very  IKtle  protection  against  Ae  dis- 
closure of  informers,  or  aclions  of  damages.  Practically  speaking,  there- 
fores  private  prosecutions  are  almost  unknown.  Every  offence  which  is  to 
be  prwecuted,  as  all  the  material  ones  are^  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  which 
is  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  whole  country,  is  not  only  clfarged  in  the:  name^ 
but  is  conducted  by  the  directions,  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  ofthoso  who 
act  under  him;  whttesligbker  delicts,  whidi  are  tried  before  the- local  ma^ 
gistraCes,  are  prosecuted  and  conducted  by  an  officer  called  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  who,  in  various  respects,  but  chiefly  in  this  right  of  prosecution,  is, 
in  his  district,  what  the  King's  Advocate,  by- whom  however  heis^  generally 
Kable  lo  be  snperseded  even  there,  is  to  the  country  at  large.  In  the  exef^ 
cise  of  this  privilege,  his  Lordship  is  invested  with  a  very  large  discretion. 
Indeed,  howeverhemay  be  indirectly  controlled  by  Parliament,  or  by  public 
opinion, his^discretion,  in  as  iar  asstrict  law  is<^ncemed,  is almostunlimiled. 
It  is  not  positively  settled  whether  he  is  bound,  in  any  circumstances,  to  give 
up  the  name  of  his  informer;  but  it  would  certainly  require  a  very  cxtraori*- 
dinary  case  to  force  him  to  do  so,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  Has  ever  t>een 
done.  He  is  not  bound  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  either  accuses, 
or  abstains  from  accusing.  Neither  he^  nor  the  Crown  whicb  he  repre- 
sents, are  liable  in  any  costs ;  and  without  a  prostitution  of  his  office  so  plain 
and  gross  that  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  supposed  to  be  eommitled,  he  may 
safely  smile  at  every  threat  of  damages.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  abso-  ^ 
lute  Monarch  of  this  great  department  of  criminal  justice. 

Secondly.  In  thus  prosecuting,  or  declining  to  prosecute,  he  is  not  con- 
trolled by  any  thing  like  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  or  the  Grand  Jury,  in  Eng- 
land.   These  institutions  are  utterly  unknown  in  Scotland. 

Thirdly.  The  privileges  given  by  law  to  the  prisoner,  after  he  thus  be- 
comes an  object  of  official  accusation,  are  not  great.  In  order  lo  understand 
them,  different  cases  must  be  supposed ;  i .  If  his  Lordship,  aftt^r  preferring 
lh«  charge,  chooses  to  refrain  from  detaining  the  accused  in  prison,  and  from 
indicting,  we  know  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  keeping  Ihe  accusation 
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banging  over  the  bead  and  over  tbe  eharacler  of  the  person  lo  whomkhas 
attachdi  it,  for  twenly  years.  If  be  impffBons,  tbe  prisoner  has  a  remedy 
under  a  statute  to  be  named  iqimetfiately ;  or  if  there  be  an  indictmeDt,  the 
accused  may  demand  proleeticHi  from  (he  Court.  But  if  be  does  actiting 
but  accuse,  that  is,  if  be  mensly  prefers  the  charge  and  gets  the  person 
comoiilted,  and  then  consents  to  his  liberation,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
tegal  remedy  that  the  accused  haa  in  order  to  avoid  the  anxiety  and  shame 
of  being  thus  charged,  except  to  wait  for  twenty  years;  after  which  it  is 
understood  that  the  right  of  prosecution  is  barred  by  the  mere  lapse  of  tiiBc. 

2.  If  the  imprisonment  be  inabted  on,  tbe  prisoner  can  only  get  out  of  con- 
finement by  findiag  bail,  if  the  ofienioe  be  bailable;  or  if  it  be  not  bailable, 
or  if  be  cannot  find  bail,  by  availing  himself  of  the  provisioM  of  a  statute 
passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliiunent  in  the  retgn  of  Queen  Anne,  whicb,  iroD 
its  date,  is  commonly  called  tb^Act  of  17dl.  This  statute  prevents  the 
extension  of  confinement  of  persons  in  custody  lor  trial  beyond  a  certaio 
period.  But  then,  if  the  prisoner  doea  not  choose,  or  if  he  neg^ts,  to  make 
a  formal  application  to  the  Court  for  the  benefit  of  this  act,  it  does  not  reach 
his  case,  and  be  may  lie  in  jail  untried  till  the  said  twenty  years  be  oot 

3.  When  the  prisoner  does  avail  himself  of  this  statqte  (im  boieGts  d 
which  cannot  be  withheld  from  him  while  he  is  forced  to  continne  in  jail), 
the  advantages  which  it  givea  him  are  chiefly,  that  he  must  know  his  ac- 
cuser and  his  crime,  and  have  his  trial  brought  on  and  finished  within  a 
computed  time.  The  length  of  the  time  depends  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
accuser,  and  the  adjudged  caaes  ahoi^  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  exoessrre 
dllficulty  to  asotttain  it ;  but  it  is  now  quite  certain,  thai  it  may  be  exletded 
in  every  case  tol  AO  days,  or  to  nearly  five[monlbs.  For  tlua  periods  the  Lord 
Advocate  is  entitled,  certainly  not  without  control,  for  he  isacoooDtableto 
Parliament  and  to  the  public,  bnt  without  any  regular  legal  ebeck,  to  caose 
the  incarceration  of  any  individual  in  Scotland,  neaifly  at  his-owndiaeretHHi. 

Fourthly.  When  the  prisoner  is  at  last  about  io  be  brought  lo  kriai,  he 
must  have  his  indictment,  with  tbe  names  of  all  his  jurors  and  tritaesaes, 
and  a  specification  of  all  articles  of  written  evidence,  at  least  fiftees  da^s 
before ;  and  at  the  trial  he  alwaya  hais  counsel,  who  are  entitled  to  address 
the  Jury  on  bis  behalf,  and  who,  in  all  discussions,  have  the  benefit  rf 
speaking  last.  These  are  great  advantages,  no  doubt;  but  still  there  ire 
some  peculiarities  in  his  situation  which  must  be  taken  into  view  in  forming 
any  Ciir  estimate  of  the  powers  of  his  accusers,  ist.  We  have  formal! 
explained,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  law  wluch  secures  perfect  impartialitj  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  the  Jury,  and  that  the  fifteen  persons  who  are 
to  try  the  case  are  named  by  (bo  presiding  Judge.  MIy ,  1 1  has  been  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  to  be  law,  that  that  Court  may,  as  it  is  osodli 
eoLpressed,  deeiam  new  crimes;  that  is,  declare  acts  to  be  criminal  which 

^  were  never  heard  of  as  criminal,  or  perhaps  never  heard  of  at  all  before. 

'  "It  seems  to  be  held  in  England"  ^ays  the  leading  modern  aatbority  w 
Scotch  Criminal  Law*),  "that  no  Court  has  power  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  new  ofienoe,  although  highly  pernicious,  and  approaching  very  setrtj 
to  others  which  have  been  prohibit,  until  some  statute  has  declared  it  lo 
be  a  crime,  and  assigned  a  punishment.  With  us,  the  maxim  is  directly 
tbe  reverse;  that  our  Supreme  Court  bare  an  inherent  power,  as  ^* 
competently  to  punish  (with  the  exception  of  life  and  limb)  every  ad  which 

*  Hvaiff^i  CMmiaal  Law,  lunodveUaii,  page  19. 
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is  obtibusly  of  «  criminal  Aattire,  lUl^ougb  it  be  ftuch,  which,  in  time  past, 
has  never  been  the  subject  or  prosecution."  This  is  elsewhere  called  by  llu^ 
same  author,  "the  native  vigour"  of  our  criminal  law  (vol.  i.  p.  A36)v 
ddly ,  All  die  judgnfteata  of  this  Court  are  Irreversible  fram  the  moment  they 
arc  proBouaoed.  There  is  not  only  uo  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal,  but  no 
power  even  by  that  Court  of  reviewing  any  of  iia  e^vvii  sentences,  or  of  judi- 
cially cMBulting  any  other  Judges. 

Fifthly.  The  Lord  Advocate  has  not  only  these  privileges  in  his  own 
person,  but,  besides  being  aided  by  a  Solicitors-General,  he  has  the  power 
of  aplluisg  hitnself  into  vafioUB  parts,  by  a  Hbtnination  of  Deputies,  each 
of  whom  has  the  same  authority  with  hi6  cenatiluent.  MTe  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  Umlt  to  the  number  of  representatives  whom  his  Lordship 
may  thus  appoint ;  but  those  who  tefrare  in  general  oMy  three.  They  must 
bo  of  the  le^l  profession^  and  are  comoMMily  young  men.  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate is  held  to  be  responsible  for  them ;  and  therefore,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  in  practice  to  make  any  one  who  is  personally  innocent  respon- 
^ble  lor  the  official  conduct  of  another,  he  alone  appoints  and  removes  theoL 
at  pleasure.  So  that  there  are  thus  prosecutors  in  the  country,  who,  though 
they  act  in  the  name  of  another,  yet  perform  the  great  mass  of  the  criminal 
business,  including  the  resolution  to  try,  without  having  their  qualifications 
previooriy  known  to,  or  being  directly  named  by,  the  Stale. 

Sixthly.  To  all  these  merely  legal  powers,  there  ia  invariably  joined 
another,  which  is  apt  to  aflect  the  exercice  of  all  the  rest,  to  an  extent  which 
neither  the  law  nor  praolice  has  exactly  defined,  but  which  da^  very  consi- 
derable. The  Lord  Advocate  is  the  organ  of  the  Administration  under 
which  he  acts,  in  matters  purely  Political.  It  ia  from  this  that  the  princi- 
f)al  dignity  and  influence  of  his  office  is  derived.  He  is  not  only  the  pro- 
fessional adviser  of  the  Crown  in  legal  affairs^  but  he  necessarily  obtaina 
and  holds  his  situation  solely  on  condition  of  his  supporting  the  intere^  of 
the  party  that  promotes  him ;  and  in  order  that  he  may  do  so  the  belter,  it 
is  quite  well  known  la  every  body  whom  ho  may  liave  oocasioii  to  address 
or  act  with,  even  in  his  proper  official  character,  that  he  engrosses  a  very 
large  share  of  irregular  and  undedned,  but,  for  this  very  reaaon,  of  most 
eflfeelaal  patronage. 

These  are  the  principal  circumstances  which  distinguish  hia  situation.. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
their  operation,  these  are  the  beta.    That  they  vest  this  office  with  power, 
which  is  not  only  prodigious  in  extent,  but  uot  subject  to  any  regular  and 
familiar  control  of  a  legal  character, — ^by  which  we  mean  any  control  liable 
to  be  enforced,  like  other  matters  of  right,  by  ordinary  applications  to  a 
Court  of  Justice,  and  not  resolving  merely  or  Chiefly  into  what  is  called  the 
responsibility  of  the  servants  of  Government, — is  beyond  all  question .    This 
may  be  quite  proper ;  but  no  one  who  is  aware  either  of  the  theory  or  of 
the  practice  of  this  office  can  honesdy  dispute  the  fact,  that  its  privileges  are 
as  extensive  as  we  have  described  them  to  be.     So  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  otie  tnan  armed  with  so  great  a  power  in  any  government  professing 
to  be  free,  in  Europe ;  and  certainly  there  is  uo  other  within  the  sphere  of 
the  British  Constitution.    It  is  difficult  to  add  much  to  a  power  which  is  so 
great,  that  it  enables  its  possessor  to  imprison,  for  lAO  days,  or,  Which  is 
often  of  more  importance  than  even  this  positive  act,  which  enables  him  to 
abstain  from  trying  or  imprisoning,  or,  or  in  other  words,  to  give  an  in- 
demnity to  all  those  who  he  thinks- deserve  it.    Accordingly,  the  report  of 
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the  proceedings  io  Parliameiil  diow,  tb^t  tbcne  who  have  enjoyed  ttiis  of- 
fice have,  at  different  times,  described  it  as  virtually  en^ossiiig  all  tbeolher 
powers  of  the  State.  It  has  been  said  advisedly,  and  on  the  most  solenu 
occasions,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  is  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,— tlie 
Grand  Jury  of  Scotland  »-^lhe  Gomniandcr-^JR-cbief  of  the  Forces  of  Soot- 
land,-^the  guardian  of  the  whole  police  of  the  country, — and  ttiat,  io  the 
absence  of  higher  orders,  the  general  management  of  the  busioeif  of  Go- 
vernment is  devolved  upon  hiou 

Thus,  a  discussion  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  ISOi, 
which  turned  upon  the  nature  of  this  officer  s  powers ;  and  the  gmtlemiD 
who  then  held  the  situation,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  its  privileges, 
both  by  learning  and  experience,  is  said  by^e  Padiamentary  Reporten  to 
have  giren  the.  following  account  of  them. 

**  Tiiey,  Sir,  who  Judge  of  the  ofBoe  of  Lbrd  Adfoeate  for  Scothod,  by  a  compafiion  wilk  tk 
dry,  formal  office  of  Aitomey- General  in  thia  eounfiiy,  have.  indeed,^fMined  a  moil  enweow  op* 
uioo  on  the  subject.  The  nonourabte  gentleman  has  profetwed  to  inability  to  explain  Io  (k 
flouM  the  variouB  and  complicated  dutien  of  thia  office.  I  wish  that  I  could,  withm  aoy  maaa- 
able  compass,  define  its  duties ;  for  then,  I  caa  asMire  the  House,  that,  though  otfeiif wr  ahmi 
beyond  conception,  they  would  afibrd  me  ease  and  refirement,  compared  with  the  eaSkm  m- 
(Session  of  duties  which  now  successively  pass  under  my  review.  It  will  be  necessan  for  ne  tear 
a  few  words  here  respecting  the  eneoutive  government  of  Scotland  prevfouf*  lotaeUpioo  At 
that  period,  the  Lord  Hish  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Justice  General,  tne  Lord  Jostise  Clerk,  ik 
Lord  Privy  Seal ,  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  were  the  constituent  members  of  administralioo.  fYes 
a  variety  oif  causes,  these  have  soccessively  dkappeared.  The  Lord  High  Chancefbr  is  so  ioo^ 
in  existence.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  exists  merely  for  the  purposes  of  appeadiog  the  mi)  «f 
Scotland.  The  I.»ord  Chief  Justice  General  is  the  mere  nominal  head  of  pi  Court  at  which  he 
never  presides.  By  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  the  Liord  Justice  Clerk  can  have  do  seat  is  tU 
House,  and  is  wbftltr  confined  to  his  own  Court:— under  these  circuuistanoes,  Sir,  the  wMeol 
the  duties  connected  with  these  various  depairtroents  have  now  entirely  devolved  on  the  Vui  A4> 
vocate  of  Scotland.  To  him  all  inferior  officers  look  for  advice  and  decision ;  and,  trt^il  ikt 
preaiut propriety t  it  iiutf  be  eaid  that  kepoeeeseei  the  tekoie  of  the  execmtwe  oovtramtnt  •/ 
ScotlanJ  under  hie  partteular  care.  1,  Sir,  liave  found  in  my  own  experience,  now  ben^ilm 
are  the  duties  which  this  office  imposes.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  in  a  thousand  isMaocn,  not 
only  to  five  advice  on  subfects  eonnerted  with  my  professional  porsuita,  but  on  tutjeets  ai/t- 
^elhtr  foreign  from  mw  habits  efHfe.  1  have  often  been  under  the  necessity  flffiriif  i<iri« 
in  matters  purely  dfiittary^  and  to  endeavour  to  retfiove  difficulties  which  had  accannl  io  ar- 
ranging the  means  of  national  defence.  I  may  state^  without  exaggeration,  tiwl  *uue  the 
firet  passing  of  the  aeisfar  the  defence  cfthe  country,  I  have  piten  to  Lord  UadfMsf$. 
and  others  employed  in  carrying  these  acts  into  dfsct,  no  lest  thm  eighty  hundrtd  ^trtet 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  military  arrangements.^ 

Many  of  these  pretensions  have  been  scouted  by  some  people  a$  extrava- 
gant, and  even  ludicrous  ;-^but  we  see  nothing  ludicrous  in  them.  It  may 
possibly  be  true,  tliat  a  few  of  them  are  not  clearly  founded  in  strict  la«; 
yet,  as  the  ofGce  is  allowed  to  be  practically  managed,  every  one  of  Ihem  is 
rather  understated.  The  truth  is,  that  our  Prosecutor's  mixture  of  general 
political  superintendence  with  undefined  legal  rights  makes  it  difficult  \o 
say  what  privileges  he  has  not,  or  at  least  will  not  be  held  to  have,  vbfo- 
ever  a  particular  case  occurs  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  answera  complaint 
by  reference  to  the  nature  of  his  situation. 

This  has  given  rise  to  two  opposite  opinions  as  to  liie  course  that  ought  to 
be  pursued  with  respect  to  it.  Some  are  for  an  instant  and  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  place,  which  they  hold  to  be,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  an  ul* 
ter  abomination.  There  are  others  again  who  think  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  even  corrected;  but  that,  though  it  be  an  instilutioo  which 
could  not  possibly  be  transplanted  into  any  other  part  of  the  British  einpire, 
it  does  excellently  in  Scotland,  and  is  indeed  the  principal  cause  of  thai  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  law  which  these  persons  hold  to  be  the  bt^ail 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  reasoning  of  the  former  class  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  explained.     It  consists  in  referring  to  the  preceding  facts.   The 
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reaaoDing  ofUie  latter  class  is  this :— -They  say  that  the  office  was  insliCufcd 
as  a  protection  to  individuals  against  unjust  accusation,  and  a  protection  to 
the  public  against  there  being  no  accusations  at  all; — that  the  duly  of  thus 
inveiiigating  crimes  and  suspicions  requires  very  great  discretionary  powers, 
the  exercise  of  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  questionable; — that  to  prevent 
abuae,  however,  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  such,  must  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
State,  and  be  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  executive  government ;  that  this 
elevation  is  a  security  against  any  prostitution  of  his  office ;— that  the  very 
greatness  of  his  power,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  jealousy,  is  the  best  secu- 
rity for  his  moderation ;— and  that  a  single  individual,  experienced  in  law, 
eminent  in  dignity,  and  removed  from  temptation,  is  at  once  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  a  more  responsible  instrument  than  either  grand  juries,  or  any 
Ihing  eke  that  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  purpose'^of  uniting  completo 
vigilance  with  complete  impartiality  in  the  prosecution  or  the  nonprosecu- 
Lion  of  crimes.  • 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  last  of  these 
views,  we  shall  state  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  already  quoted,  whose 
authority  on  these  subjects  is  the  more  important,  from  his  intimating  in  hrs 
introduction,  that  he  was  partly  induced  to  publish  his  work  by  *'  the  desire 
of  rescuing  Uie  law  of  my  native  country  from  that  state  of  declension  in  the 
esteem  of  some  part  of  the  public,  into  which,  of  late  years,  it  seems  to  have 
been  falling.'*^  Acting  under  the  influence  of  this  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  answer  made  to  the  objection  we  have  referred  to.  There  are 
no  italics  in  the  original ;  but  we  have  printed  such  of  the  words  in  that  form 
as  seem  worthy  of  the  intelligent  reader's  special  notice. 

^  **  I  think  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether  (he  complaint  i«  better  founded  respecting  that  part  of 
our  ejileni  which  lodges  the  power  of  prosecution  with  a  public  officer,  the  Liord  Adrocale,  bv 
mbom  it  m  exereiBsd  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  diacretion.  For  what  are  the  evila  which 
Iiare  been  found  in  practice  to  attend  this  plan  of  accii.<«atioo  If  Or  in  ii  not  rather  certain,  that  to 
this  werj  tonne  of  proceeding,  which  places  the  entire  reeponelbility  for  aii proeecutiotu  wilh 
one  mdivitbtal  f^  high  rank  and  reputation  (who  therefore,  on  his  own  account^  will  be  cauttout 
and  reserred  in  the  exerciie  of  his  powerj*),  we  owe  the  singular  and  constaat  moderatinn  which 
has  preTailed. /t»M  out  of  mind,  in  the  administration  of  this  part  of  puliltc  justice.  Certaiulj^ 
it  caonot  be  dispnied,  that,  by  this  contrivance,  the  Prosecutor  is  most  effectually  remoTcd  from 
the  roniagion  oi  that  popnlar  prvjodioe,  either  for  or  against  the  accused,  which  is  apt  to  arise  in  . 
any  case  of  an  extraordinary  or  iulerestinK  nature.  And,  with  respect  to  the  risk  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  it  is  true,  that,  in  an  arbitrary  government^  where  the  whole  frame  and  order 
of  tkmge  temde  to  make  the  favour  of  the  eouereign  the  chief  object  of  regard  and  the  sole 
nmeano  efpr^erment,  euch  an  institution  might  be  made  em  engine  nft^uetice.  But  there  is 
DO  inference  from  thence  to  llie  situation  of  thiot^s  in  this  country,  where  such  is  the  care  of 
freedom  and  k>ve  of  juNtice,  and  such  the  high  inuftmce  of  the  popular  part  of  the  Constt- 
isstiom,  that  any  person  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  who  should  strain  hii  powers,  or 
perrert  them  to  oppressirc  purposes,  would  injure  alike  his  own  reputation  and  fortune,  and  the 
vervtce  of  the  Crown.  Ann  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  ScotUnd  have  nothing  to  fear^ 
amd,  m  truth,  have  never  steered (tince  the  Revolution  at  liMst)  from  thepririlegos  of  this  office, 
•o,  oo  the  other,  ii  is  impossible  to  deny  the  high  and  extensive  benefits  which  attettd  it,  in  main- 
taining the  j)olice  of  (he  country,  and  rtt-curiiig  the  prosecution  of  every  criminal  whose  case  r^ 
t| aires  it,  without  any  lioable,  or  a  shilling  even  of  expens..*,  to  the  party  injured.*' 

fioth  of  these  views  are  incorrect;  and  the  real  truth  will  probably  be 
found  to  lie  between  them.  A  distinction  must  be  attended  to  which  is 
plainly  overlooked  in  each. 

Id  ordinary  caws, — that  is,  in  cases  not  afTected  by  political  considera- 
tions,— the  absence  of  all  interest  or  prejudice  may  easily  enable  the  good 
sense  or  humanity  of  those  who  are  at  any  time  intrusted  with  the  ofTice  to 
overcome  its  defects  in  their  practice;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  only  of  such 

*  llunik'a  Commentaries,  Talroduction,  page  4.  edit  IS19. 
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cases  ihal  those  are  thinking  vbo  siake  genetal  panegyriev>o  Ibe  iiutilQtioD 
itself.    Even  with  this  restriction,  they  arc  not  always  correct :  witnesslhe 
monitory  case  of  Campbell  of  Glennure  in  1752;  and  die  almost  oonstut 
support,  or  rather  invitation,  which  has  heen  given  to  the  Court  in  llsdaiii» 
to  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  such  as  that  enacting  aew  crimes,  whicii, 
even  though  they  be  founded  in  bari>arous  law,  it  is  plain  that  no  coorl  ought 
to  exercise,  or  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  think  of  asiaUing  within  its  sphere. 
But  itmay  be  conceded  that,  in  general,  the  praciieeof  the  office  has,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  ^en  judicious,  moderate,  and  impartiaL  Thegreatwonder,  and 
the  just  praise,  is,  that  a  system  so  liaUe  to  abufle  has  b^n  abused  so  Kule. 
But,  as  Cicero  says  of  a  Roman  prosecutor,  *'  Noila  est  laus  ibi  eneio- 
tegrum,  ubi  nemo  est  qui  aut  possit,  aut  conetur,  coimmpera/'    These  an 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  temptation  to  go  wrong.    How  does  the  troth 
stand  when  it  is  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  one  of  those  questions  in  which 
the  fate  of  an  administration  is  involved,— or  the  conduct  of  its  local  repr^ 
sentatives  is  at  stake, — or  party  interests  and  feelings  aro  even  implicated? 
Is  it  indeed  true,  that,  on  such  occasions,  *'  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  haxe 
<nothlng  to  fear,  and,  in  truth,  have  never  suffered  (stmce  the  Revoluttona! 
least)  from  the  privileges  of  this  office  V    Let  hiptory  answer  this  questioo. 
We  must  decline  entering  into  any  details;  partly  because  each  instance  of 
alleged  suffering  would  open  up  a  neld  more  extensive  than  we  can  oUowfor 
tlic  whole  subject,  and  partly  because  the  proper  reply  to  such  proposiliou, 
when  viewed,  as  we  view  all  this  matter,  with  reference  to  the  priDeipics 
of  an  institution,  and  not  to  the  conduciof  any  individuals^  consist  in  appeal- 
ing not  to  what  has  taken  place  in  detached  caseSy  bat  to  what  the  teodimcies 
of  the  institution  entitle  us  to  hold  must  always  take  place,  were  it  eves 
administered  by  angels.    It  is  a  degradation  of  the  cause  of  truth  to  de- 
scend to  any  other  refutation,  except  that  which  rests  solely  upon  the  hoows 
moral  nature  of  man.    Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Charles 
the  second,  a  very  learned  and  eminent  person,  has  an  argument,  in  bis 
Treatise  on  our  Criminal  Law,  against  the  cipedieocy  of  Juries  In  pesal 
trials.     Part  of  his  reasoning  is  founded  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  ex- 
amples of  the  corruption  of  juries,  and  of  the  integrity  of  judges.   Would  it 
not  have  been  idle  in  any  person  to  have  exposed  this  by  examiniaghiscases? 
There  are  some  occasions  on  which,  in  order  to  judge  of  a  political  insti- 
tution ,  we  must  examine  everything  about  It  in  detail .    But  there  are  olhers, 
and  this  is  one,  in  which  this  labour  may  safely  be  superseded  by  the  oh* 
viousness  of  one  result,  which  is  as  certain  as  the  identity,  at  all  times,  oi 
(he  human  character.     Is  it  reasonable  to  require  examples  of  abuse,  io 
order  to  be  convinced  that  an  absolute  monarch  mu^t  always  be  a  bad  king. 
even  though  he  should  happen  to  be  an  excellent  man?    We  are  far  from 
paying  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  public  prosecutor  to  act  with  impartiality 
in  party  questions.     But,  in  reasoning  on  the  probable  result  of  an  iDstito- 
lion,  we  must  think  of  its  general  tsndencies.    Now,  withdut  meaning  to 
cast  any  imputation  on  any  individual  who  has  ever  held,  holds,  ore^tr 
will  hold,  this  office,  we  may  surely  say,  that  the  cAan^  of  a  publiciccus^ 
being  quite  candid,  when  his  place  or  his  party  are  at  slake,  may  fairly  be 
judged  of  by  referring  to  that  principle  which  declares,  that  the  most  incor- 
ruptible person  who  ever  sat  in  the  judicial  diair  must  be  presumed  unfit  •«• 
be  safely  intrusted  with  the  official  disposal  of  one  six|)ence,  if  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  it; — that  the  most  honest  man  alive  cannot  be  believed,  even  under 
the  sanction  of  a  special  oath,,  if  he  can  gain  or  lose  one  farthing  by  theresui 
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of  a  cause  id  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  him  a  witness; — ^and  that,  in 
Scotland,  particularly,  partiality  is  held  to  be  so  prevalent,  that  the  law 
requires  even  a  supreme  judge  to  leave  the  Bench  if  a  cause  be  about  to  bo 
proceeded  with  in  which  the  interest  of  certain  relations,  far  beyond  his 
own  family,  is  concerned.  But  what  are  all  these  when  compared  with 
the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  fate  of  a  party  ? — in  keeping  or  losing  a  high 
and  lucrative  office?-— in  being  resistless,  in  a  station  where  the  mere  ei- 
crcise  of  power  looks  something  like  the  possession  of  real  greatness? 

Nor  will  this  conuderation  be  removed  by  saying,  that  those  who  are 
raised  tp  this  office  must  necessarily  be  persons  of  high  characters.  Let 
Ibis  be  assumed.  Still  it  is  very  dangerous  to  let  our  lives  and  liberties  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  any  one  man.  But,  besides  this,  there  are  two 
things  which,  with  reference  to  real  life,  deprive  this  personal  and  com- 
plimentary defence  of  all  force.  In  ibejfnt  place,  those  who  hold  that  this 
office  has  been  abused,  and  that  it  must  always  be  liable  to  abuse  in  poli- 
tical cases,  are  by  no  means  bound  to  ascribe  this  to  the  fault  of  the  person 
who  holds  it.  It  would  not  materially  diminish  the  force  of  the  objection, 
though  it  were  to  be  assumed  that  no  one  could  possibly  be  invested  with  it 
without  previously  being,  or  instantly  becoming,  a  perfectly  pure  man. 
The  misiortune  in  such  matters  is,  that  people  are  never  all  of  one  mind ; 
that  each  person  thinks  it  his  duty  to  do  what  is  to  support  his  own  con- 
scientious opinion ;  and  that  this  bigotry  of  virtue  is  apt  to  be  strongest  in  the 
mostsincere  men.  The  persons  by  whom  the  most  violent  and  illegal  things 
have  been  done  in  public  life,  have  sometimes  been  men  individually  of  un- 
exceptionable natures.  But  they  thou^t  certain  things  right,  which 
other  people  thought  wrong ;  and  what  satisfaction  was  it  to  the  latter,  to 
be  told,  when  they  complained  of  oppression,  that  the  former  were  re- 
markably worthy  characters?  The  vice  is  in  the  system,  and  not  in  the 
men.  In  the  teeond  place,  in  order  to  make  the  administration  of  law 
salutary,  it  ought  to  be  above  suspicion.  Now,  let  public  prosecutors, 
acting  at  their  own  discretion,  be  as  pure  as  they  may,  they  never  will  get 
universal  credit  for  their  purity.     Their  characters  and  motives  may  be 

Krfect;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  those  who  differ  from  them  can  seldom 
!  made  to  believe,  or  to  care,  for  this:  and  therefore,  the  reliance  which 
is  demanded  for  them  upon  this  account  can  never  have  any  effect,  even 
where  it  is  perfectly  well  founded,  except  to  throw  discredit  on  the  system 
which  requires  such  faith  to  support  it.  ''Magnitude  periculi  summo 
limore  hominem  afficit,  quod  uno  judicio  de  fortunis  omnibus  decernit: 
idque  dum  cogitat,  non  minus  saepe  ei  venit  in  mentem  potestatis,  quam 
equitatis,  iusB; — ^propterea  quod  omnes,  quorum  inalterius  manu  vita  po- 
siUest,  saepius  illud  cogitant,  quod  poasii  is,  cujus  in  ditione  ac  potestate 
sunt,  quam,  quid  debeat  facere."  * 

There  have  therefore  been  various  remedies  proposed  for  what  at  all 
timei  have  been  fdt  to  be  formidable  objections  to  this  office.  There  are 
some,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  who  are  for  its  instant  abolition,  or  for 
alterations  which  amount  to  nea^j  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  unusual,  (ox 
example,  to  hear  it  proposed,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should  not  be 
privileged  to  decline  disclosing  his  informer, — that  he  ought  not  to  bo 
saved  from  costs  or  damages, — that  he  ought  to  have  no  right  to  dele- 
(;ate  his  authority  to  others,--4nd  that  some  liberal  provision  should  be 

♦  Cicero  pro  P.  Quintio. 
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made  for  private  prosecutions.  Now,  itMs  plain  that  these,  and  many  si~ 
milar  remedies  that  might  easily  he  named,  are  inconsistent  with  the  e\- 
islence  of  the  office.  If  we  arc  to  have  a  public  prosecutor  at  all,  he  must 
be  vested  with  those  privileges  without  which  he  could  not  act ;  and  if  we 
are  not  to  have  him,  he  had  better  be  abolished  directly,  than  allowed  to 
remain  in  an  ineffectual  condition.  But  there  are  other  alterations  to  which 
this  objection  does  not  apply,  and  which  proceed  upon  the  principle  that 
the  office  is  not  to  be  abolished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  that  its 
respectability  and  usefulness  is  to  be  increased,  by  making  it  more  popular 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 

1 .  The  very  Grst  change  of  this  description  which  seems  now  to  be  callod 
for,  and  which  is  reccbimended  by  its  requiring  no  new  law,  hot  depend- 
ing merely  on  the  practice  of  the  government,  is,  that  the  Lord  Adrocale 
should  be  empowered  or  obliged  to  act  as  a  Political  character  in  an  in6- 
nitely  less  degree  than  he  now  is.    There  was  some  apology  for  his  beiog 
required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  agent  for  admin istratioQ  when  the 
kingdoms  were  first  united,  because  there  was  then  such  ignorance  of 
Scottish  affairs  In  the  highest  quarters,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  me- 
tropolis was  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  resident  organ 
of  government;  and  though  the  Public  Prosecutor  was  the  very  last  person 
who  oughtHo  have  been  selected  for  this  business,  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
employ  him.  But  now  that  the  country  is  trained  to  habits  of  lawful  indus- 
try,— that  the  whole  of  our  affairs  are  as  well  known  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment as  they  are  here, — that  the  people  have  risen  to  a  juster  conce|>tk>n 
of  their  constitutional  rights, — ^that  government  is  effectually  represented 
by  other  officers  in  all  departments, — and  that  a  letter  can  easily  reach 
London  in  forty-height  hours, — there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whaterer  for 
continuing  the  junction  of  two  offices  which  are  quite  inconsistent.     For 
nothing  can  be  more  glaring  than  the  incompatibility  between  the  duties  of 
a  public  prosecutor,  and  those  of  a  mere  servant  of  administration.     The 
interest  which  the  community  has  in  the  impartiality  of  its  Judges  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  which  it  has  in  the  impartiality  of  its  national  ac- 
cuser.    If  this  officer  has  not  candour  and  firmness  to  view  every  case 
solely  according  to  its  legal  merits ;  but,  either  from  arbitrariness  of  prin- 
ciple,— from  violence  of  temper, — from  gratitude  to  his  patrons,— devotion 
to  his  parly, — ^a  bias  towards  his  friends, — ^he  be  likely  to  mitigate  prosecu- 
tion in  favour  of  some  who  are  probably  guilty,  but  whose  guilt  it  is  ibcon- 
veniont  to  expose,  or  to  enforce  it  stfictly  against  others  who  may  be  inno- 
cent, but  over  whose  innocence  it  is  convenient  to  cast  a  doubt, — he  is  the 
greatest  curse  that  a  country  can  know.    It  is  but  just,  therefore,  with  re- 
ference even  to  himself,  to  keep  him  clear  of  that  constant  party  contact, 
which  is  a  more  copious  source  of  prejudice  than  almost  all  the  other  tem|>- 
tations  to  which  our  nature  can  be  exposed. 

This  too  is  infinitely  more  necessary  in  Sootland  than  it  is  in  England 
In  the  latter  country  there  are  Grand  Juries  and  popular  elections,  and  many 
other  institutions,  which  stand  between  the  people  and  the  official  acc4iser. 
But  in  Scotland,  there  is  nothing  interposed  between  these  two.  except 
perhaps  public  opinion,  which  is  often  uninformed,  and  must  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  be  too  late*,  and  subsequent  parliamentary  rcsponsibiUly.  The 
people,  therefore,  are  very  little  practised  in  those  habits  of  orderly  publir 
freedom  which,  in  England,  go  far  to  supersede  all  the  other  checks  of  ih«' 
constitution.  '  The  number  also  of  places  of  honour  or  emolument  for  pro- 
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curing  which,  Uie  patronage  o(  ihe  Lord  Advocate*  if  not  dcoisive,  is  at 
leasl  very  desirable,  is  much  greater  here  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Id  every  country,  too,  in  which  there  is  no  PiffUament,  the  Bar  necessarily 
becomes  the  next  important  political  element,  and  its  independence  is  the 
neit  best  preservative  of  public  spirit.  Now,  the  Scotch  Bar,  though  pro- 
digiously overcrowded  with  reference  to  real  practice,  is  in  the  extraordinary 
situation  of  having  one  office  for  every  third  or  for  every  second  member ; 
which  offices,  being  of  a  legal  natufe,  may  be  supposeid  to  fall  peculiarly 
within  the  fair  line  of  the  prosecutor's  influence/  Now,  is  it  right,  or  even 
decent,  that  he,  on  whose  l^reath  the  life,  liberty,  and  character  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  nation  may  depend,  should  be  allowed,  any  where, 
but  particuliarly  in  a  country  circumstanced  as  this  is,  to  expose  his  mind 
to  the  poison  arising  from  regular  and. avowed  party  agency  f*— especially 
since  he  can  scarcely  do  so,  without  spreading  lliat  poison  among  classes 
in  whose  healthiness  the  country  has  an  interest,  and  who  are  peculiarly  ill 
lilted  to  resist  it. 

if  it  be  said  that  he  is  not  a  party  agent,  but  the  dignified  manager  of  the 
public  business  of  Government,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the  phrase. 

*  Alter  ibe  nost  eeotnile  examiiMilioo  Wa  caa  mstkc,  the  foUowinc^  appear*  to  be  Uie  itate  of 
the  fact.  «  V 

The  namea  on  the  roll  of  the  Faculty  of  Adrocatea  amount  in  all  (Dectmber,  1823)  to  374.  Tba 
oombcr  of  offieea  htld  by  theae  pemom  we  eannot  ascertain,  because  many  of  fhem  are  unconnected 
witb  the  kw,  and  ara  held  out  of  Soolland ;  bqt  the  citiI  offices,  held  \a  memben  of  tbia  Society 
wiibio  Scotland,  are  certainly  above  100.  TUia  includes  Jodscs,  Snerilfs.  Profeteon,  Crown 
Coaaael,  Clerks  lo  Borgha,  to  SheriflRi,  and  to  Courtii.  SberiiT-substitutefl,  Collectors  of  Decisioni, 
aitnaiiooain  the  Cu*>iia,  csdte«  Ocoaral  Register  Hooae  Bxcbe^uer,  &c.  be.  But  this  ditisioo 
of  100  hmwuL  374  {(ives  no  correct  idea  of  ihe  extent  of  the  infiueoce  to  which  the  real  profeasboal 
part  of  the  Bar  is  exposed ;  because  many  of  these  situations  are  not  necesaariiy  enjoyed  by  bar- 
rnrten,  aad  baeraio  many  of  these  offloe- holders  hare  no  connexioa  whatever  with  the  Bar.  llie 
truepnctical  view  i^  to  divide  iba  really  profe«sional  offices  aiaong.  the  really  professional  men 
capable  of  boldinff  them.     In  this  way  the  Ininff  will  stand  somewhat  thus : 

TAere  an  oo  the  Faculty  roll  374  names,  rrom  these  must  be  deducted  about  150  peraont, 
who,  from  age,  office,  pcciage,  pemMoent  bad  health, pcnDanent  abseo<^«  ehaQ|se  of  avocation,  ^c. 
bare  as  conpletelv  renounced  tue  Bar  as  if  tliey  had  never  belonged  to  it.  This  leaves  834.  From 
these  ajpuB  may,  lA  one  view,  be  deducted  53,  who,  baring  entered  within  the  three  last  years, 
can  soaraehr  a«pact'tQ  be  dacled  to  any  jpuUie  station,  aad  ara  legally  ineligible  as  Judges  and 
Sheriffs.    This  lefive^  17i.    Now,  (he  offices  for  these  824,  or  for  these  171 ,  ate  as  foQows  :— 


fudges  in  the  Court  of  SaasioB  and  Justiciary.  IS 

in  Exchequer 4 

in  Jury  Court,  not  included  in  above  1 

-—^  in  Admiralty  Court 1 

,  in  Coimnissary  Court 4 

.        .'Sheriflfs 30 

Named  by  die  Crown.                     \  Clerks  of  Seasion,  at  present  2,  but  commonly  3  .  3 

Clerksof  Jury  Court 8 

Deputy  Clerk  Register 1 

'SDficitorofTjrthes 1 

Lord  Advocate 1 

Solicitor  General *  1 

^Professorof  Public  Law  iu  University  of  Edinburgh    .  1 

,     .    ,      .  ...  _.           I  Deputy  Advocates ? 

1^  the  Lord  Advocate.        \  q^^^  CounccI  in  Exchequer 2 

.  by    the  faculty   of  Advo-  {  Law  Professors  in  University  of  Edinburgh  3 

ntes.                               i  Collectors  of  Decisions                 .     «  .                        .  4 

by  the  Boards.                      Counsel  for  the  Board  of  Excise  and  Customs  1 

by  the  General  Assembly  j  p^„,^n^  for  Uie  Church 1 

of  the  Church.  1 

The  last  nine  persons  are  not  named  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  Lord  Advocate  dircclly  ;  but  how 
far  they  are  so  indirectly,  need  not  be  slated. 

Now,  if  we  divide  tliese  phices  among  324.  the  total  number  at  the  Bar,  it  amounts  to  somethmg 
more  than  one  office  for  each  third  person.     If  we  deduct  thoi»e  youug  members  who  are  reolly  not 
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Governmeat  is  (he  party  in  power ;  and,  let  it  be  Whig  or  Tory,  he  who 
manages  the  political  business  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  goyeromeRl  is 
the  organ  or  agent,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  that  party.  In  what 
a  painful  situation,  then,  even  for  his  own  sake,  is  a  Lord  Advocate  plaml, 
who,  while  this  unseemly  combination  of  power  lasts,  can  scarcely  stand 
up  and  address  a  single  jury  in  a  political  case,  without  being  conscioos  that 
he  is  necessarily  conveying  to  persons  subject  to  the  same  prejudices  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  merely  submitting  to  them  a  question  of  evidence, 
but  straining  to  obtain  a  victory  for  his  party  ? 

To  what  precise  extent  his  exclusion  from  polities  ought  to  be  carried,  i( 
may  not  be  easy  to  define;  but  the  clear  principle  is,  that  he  ought  to ir 
viewed  merely  as  the  professional  adviser  otthe  Crown  in  professional  matters. 
He  can  never  be  expected  to  be  in4iQerent  about  the  success  of  his  party  ^  and 
we  are  by  no  means  romantic  abo^t  the  eitinclion  of  party,  feeling,— wittfa 
are  salutary  and  necessary  things.  But  if  there  be  one  penon  in  Oif 
community  who  ought  to  be  rescued  more  than  another  from  the  prejiidim 
which  they  are  apt  to  create,  it  is  he  on  whose  legal  candour  and  mora! 
liberality  the  comfort  of  our  lives  depends,  more  perhaps  than  it  doesevti 
on  that  of  the  judges.  Though  we  concede,  therefore,  tliat  he  may  be 
pledged  to  his  party,  both  by  honour  and  by  interest,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  openly  or  secretly  manage  its  aflairs,  or  be  exhibited  as  one  of  thf 
known  dispensers  of  political  patronage.  His  abstaining  from  tliis  would  ai 
once  be  the  most  dignified  thing  for  himself,  and,  therefore,  the  most  expe- 
dient for  his  patrons. 

We  are  aware  that[  it  has  been  stated,  that  if  the  Lord  Advocate  does 
not  take  the  general  charge  of  Scotch  aflairs,  there  must  be  a  regular 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  that  this  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  what 
we  have.  We  believe  that  it  would.  But  there  are  two  answers  to  tim 
suggestion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  secretary,  fhere  is 
no  more  need  of  a  separate  secretary  for  Scotland,  than  for  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  or  Wales.  Every  thing  that  Scotland  requires  to  be  done 
can  easily  be  accomplished  by' the  general  Secretary  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
and  by  the  other  public  establishments,  with  which  the  oountrj  is  dov 
quite  familiar.  There  was  a  Secretarv  of  Slate  for  Scotland  for  a  fev 
years  after  the  Union ;  and  perhaps  this  was  necessary  for  a  short  vbik 
at  that  crisis.  But  in  the  year  1725,  a  communication  was  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Duncan  Forbes,  the  Lord  Advocato*  ^^ 
that  ''  his  Majesty,  not  intending  for  the  future  to  have  any  particuiir 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  has  been  plei^d  to  remove  flie  Dokeo' 
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eUgible  and  thus  make  the  diyiaion  amopg  only  171,  it  seems  to  want  only  alwot  a  lesihof  bert 

one  office  for  each  tecond  person  f 
The  emoluiDflits  of  thaw  offices,  wft  should  think,  may  be  ftated  tbns  :*- 

4  of  them  are  worth  about   L.4.000  a  year,      .  L.  16,000 

3 3,000     .  9,000 

3  3.600  7,500 

14 9,000  28.000 

4 1»000       .       .         4,000 

8 600       .        .         4.000 

34 300        .        .        10,300 

8       .        .        .  probably  bek>w  860  9,000 

78  L.8O7OO 

We  cannot  positively  vouch  for  Che  absolute  accuracy  of  all  tbese  delafls,  but|  sAtf  1  om» 
inquiry,  webebeve  them  to  be  tabttantially  correct. 
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Hoxbafgh  from  (hat  employment,  and  ordered  liis  other  Secretaries  of  State 
to  lake  care  of  the  department  that  his  Grace  had . "  ^  If  the  other  Secretaries 
could  take  charge  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  when  the  harmony  between  the 
two  countries  was  scarcely  begun,  why  should  they  not  do  it  now,  when  it 
is  completely  systematized  ? 

In  tbe  9eetmd  place,  if  we  must  haye  a  separate  Secretary,  we  are  very 
clear,  that,  let  it  be  given  to  whom  it  may,  this  office  ought  never  to  be 
united  wilii  that  of  Public  Prosecutor.  The  two  things  are  irrecon- 
ctleable.  The  Lord  Advocate  can  never  be  prepared,  by  his  previous 
habits  and  education,  to  make  a  good  Secretary;  and  the  feelings  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  are  destructive  of  every  quality  that  ought  to  predo- 
minate in  the  mind  of  a  Lord  Advocate.  No  person  is  either  qualified, 
or  oug^t  to  be  allowed,  to  act  as  a  Secretary  for  any  part  of  Ae  empire, 
who  does  not  generally  reside  at  tlie  seat  of  government ;  who  is  not  thereby 
led  to  act  with  high  public  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  is  not  trained  to  feel  and 
Id  respect  the  ^bcipline  of  Parliament.  It  may  do  very  well  to  raise  an* 
ordinary  barrister  to  the  rank  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  to  the  discharge  of  what 
oughiiohe  the  duties  of  that  situation ;  because  this  is  all  within  the  line  of 
his  professional  experience  and  knowledge.  But  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  tell  such  a  man  that  he  is  now,  all  at  once,  a  statesman  ;  and  that, 
though  he  may  never  have  crossed  die  Tweed,  or  conferred  with  a  single 
public  character,  or  smell  St.  Stephen's — ^lie  is  to  manage  the  whole  public 
affairs  of  the  country  ! 

2.  Having  thus  purified  the  official  Prosecutor, — the  next  thing  is  to 
protect  tbe  aooused  from  being  confined  or  degraded  by  the  charge  for  an 
unnecessary  length  of  time  before  he  be  tried.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  ne-- 
ceasarv  that  the  Aet  of  1701  should  undergo  revision.  This^  will  startle 
official  people,  with  whom  (much  more  than  with  prisoners)  it  fs  a  favourite 
opinion  that  this  is  a  perfect  statute.  The  phrase  sometimes  is,  that  it  is  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Scotland ;  and  at  other  times,  that  it  is  the  Palladium  of 
Scottish  liberty.  Id  one  sense  it  is ;  for  it  is  all  that  we  have ;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  a  great  relief  to  the  country  in  the  year  1701,  because,  in  those  days, 
the  correct  statement  of  the  former  law  was,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  could 
do  any  thing  he  chose.  But,  asa  protection  to  the  subject  ftoti^,  it  appears  to 
us,  with  all  due  deference  to  its  encomiastic  admirers,  to  be  a  most  de- 
fective statute. 

Its  very  obscurity,  considering  what  its  object  is,  is  almost  a  sufficient 
objection  to  it.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  its  author  was,  in  his  heart,  a  great 
enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  used  to  boast,  after  the  act 
waa  passed,  that  he  had  defeated  its  end,  by  making  it  unintelligible.  Any 
one  can  easily  judge  how  for  he  succeeded  by  reading  theact,  which  is  ex- 
tremely short.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  there  is  no  one  statute  which 
it  is  more  diflBcult,  even  for  professional  men,  to  expound,  or  which  haa 
required  a  greater  number  of  decisions  to  attempt  to  make  clear.  It  is 
not  above  two  years  since,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  the  Lord 
Advocate  stated  his  conviction,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  that  statute 
prevented  the  possibility  of  imprisonment  being  extended  beyond  one 
hundred  days ;  yet,  in  practice,  it  certainly  extends  the  period  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  days.  What  can  be  said  worse  of  a  statute  meant  for  the  protection 
of  the  subject,  and  which,  therefore,  the  subject  ought  to  understand,  than 

*  Cttlloden  Papers,  page  94. 
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that  the  Public  Prosecutor  himself  was  misled  by  it  as  lo  (he  extent  of  h» 
own  powers?  So  far  as  it  is  clear,  or  is  understood  to  be  so,  it  is  liableio 
very  formidable  objections. 

For  one  thing,  the  period  of  imprisoomenl  of  which  il  admits,  in  all  cases. 
as  a  matler  of  right  to  the  Prosecutor,  is  too  long.  We  are  aware,  that 
more  than  five  months  sometimes  intervene  between  one  Circuit  and  another; 
and  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  all  this  time  may  be  required  to 
prepare  for  trial.  .  But  this  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  assumed  as  a 
))eriod  which  the  Prosecutor  is  entitled  to  take  advantage  of,  as  matter  of 
right  in  every  case.  Where  a  fair  opportunity  occurs  for  trying,  as,  lor 
example,  a  Circuit,  it  is  surely  subjecting  him  to  no  unreasonable  restriction 
to  require  that  he  should  obtain  an  order  of  the  Court  for  further  time,  or, 
at  least,  to  allow  the  que^ion  to  be  urged  at  the  instance  of  the  prisoner. 
Of  course,  the  benefit  of  the  full  period  would>be  very  easily  obtained,  and 
the  granting  of  it  might,  perhaps,  soon  become  a  matter  of  coarse.  Bat 
still,  the  very  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Court  would  often  prevent  injuiioK 
delay,  and  operate  as  a  great  protection  to  the  prisoner,  without  being  aoy 
obstruction  to  justice. 

But  this  defect  is  immaterial,  when  compared  to  the  next,  which  is,  thai 
the  act  affords  no  protection  whatever  to  those  who  do  not  make  a  fomial 
written  application  to  the  Court  for  the  benefit  of  it.  This,  it  it  be  not  dooe 
by  a  professional  man  from  charity,  co^ts  something; — the  proceedings  are 
liable  to  very  strict  formal  objections;  and  there  is  a  very  commooiod 
natural,  though  certainly  a  very  absurd,  idea,  with  ignorant  people,  (lul 
the  very  measure  of  claiming  the  protection  of  this  statute  is  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  does  not  tend  to  eonctliate.  Acoordin^y, 
the  fact  is,  that  though  prisoners  may  be  pining  in  jail,  and  abusing  the 
cruelty  of  the  law,  there  is  a  general  unwiUingness  to  resort  to  (be  act. 
This  may  sometimes  proceed  from  the  prisoners  having  no  desire  to  ace^ 
lerate  their  trial.  But,  as  this  feeling  must  chiefly  exist  in  the  miods  of 
guilty  men,  it  is  llie  very  feeling  which  the  public  has  an  inteie^iopr^ 
venting  from  being  made  an  engine  for  procrastinating  justice.  Nov»  ^^^ 
not  inexpedient  for  the  community, — cruel  to  the  guilty, — still  mere  cruel 
to  those  who,  though  conscious  of  innocence,  are  trembling  for  ll^  pb^ 
sible  evidence  to  which  tliey  may  be  exposed, — and  injurious  to  tbe  habits 
of  the  prosecutor  and  his  official  associates,  that  if  a  prisoner  be  either  so 
stupid,  or  so  timid,  as  not  to  institute  a  certain  judicial  proceeding,  he  may 
lie  in  jail  almost  for  any  given  length  of  time?  The  Act  1701  affordino 
protection  to  such  a  person.  We  are  quite  d^ar,  then,  that  it  woald  i)e> 
great,  and,  so  far  as  we  see,  an  unobjectionable  improvemeBt,  to  dedai^* 
that  every  person,  from  the  moment  of  his  commitment  for  trial,  wai&e- 
cessarily  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This  would*  protect  priaonen^ 
— it  would  expedite  justice, — and  it  would  greatly  relieve  those  wbo  are*' 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the.  inmates  of  jails. 

But,  moreover,  the  statute  uiakea  no  provision  for  accelerating  the  trials 
of  those  who  are  not  imprisoned  at  all.  Its  declared  purpose,  indeed,  is  1^ 
remedy  excessive  confinement.  So  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  only 
way  in  which  a  person,  who  is  suffering  under  what  he  believes  to  be  ao 
unjust  accusation,  can  force  on  a  judical  investigation,  or  get  free  forer«f 
of  the  charge,  is  to  go  to  jail,  and  lo  lie  there ior  UO  days.  Bui,  eveoof 
this  remedy,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  prosecutor  to  defwive  hiroby 
not  applying  for  his  commitment,  or  by  saying  that  he  consents  lo  his  lib^- 
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ralioD.  If  Ihis  be  dove,  the  accused  must  live  under  the  weight  of  the 
charge  Ihe  best  way  he  can»  till  the  prosecutor  shall  please  to  indict,  and 
the  Court  shall  then  please  to  force  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  with  his 
indictmeot;  or  till  time  shall  cleanse  him  by  the  moral  quarantine  of 
twenty  years. 

3.  After  he  has  got  into  Courti  the  prisoner,  and  through  him  the  com* 
munity,  is  exposed  to  indefinite  risk  by  the  three  circumstances  that  have 
been  mentioned—- of  the  Court  naming  the  Jury,— having  the  power  to 
declare  new  €rimes,-**and  all  its  judgments  being  irreversible.  On  the 
first  of  these,  which  forms  the  great  staip  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence, 
we  have,  on  other  occasions,  explained  ourselves  so  fully,  that  we  shall  say 
nothing  more  about  it  at  present.    The  other  two  deserve  a  few  words. 

The  *'  native  vigour"  is  monstrous.  The  reasoning  generally  employed 
to  defend  it,  that  is,  to  defend  the  strange  power  by  which  a  court  of 
law,  without  any  previous  promulgation  of  the  new  code,  but  on  the  trial 
of  an  original  case,  determines  things  to  be  criminal  without  statute  or  pre- 
cedent, and  solely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  that  the  act  is  wicked  and 
dangerous,-— resolves  merely  into  the  e&nvenienee  of  its  doing  so.  It  is 
said,  to  save  slow  and  expensive  applications  to  Parliament ;  that  the  Judges 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  established  criminal  system, 
by  which  they  can  easily  make  the  new  crime  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
esLisling  code ;  that  while  Parliament,  in  making  a  general  statute,  would  be 
oUiged  to  set  the  punishment  so  high  as  to  make  it  adequate  in  an  aggravated 
ease,  the  Court  can  always  proportion  it  to  circumstances ;  and  that  here, 
too,  ihe  mildness  of  the  punishments  that  have  been  applied  show  how  safe 
it  is  to  trust  all  this  to  persons  of  unimpeachable  character  and  of  high 
station. 

Now  what  is  all  this,  except  a  poor  argument  to  show,  that  the  legislature 
may  expediently  be  dispensed  with?    And  that,  though  no  court  can  strike 
an  oflence  out  of  the  calendar,  there  is  no  risk,  eren  in  dangerous  times,  in 
letting  judges,  named  and  liable  to  be  promoted  by  the  Crown,  add  as  many 
to  it  as  they  please?    What  would  be  said  if  this  were  attempted  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  of  court,  without  an  indictment  at  all?    But  is  it  at  all  less 
legislative  or  less  dangerous  to  get  the  Lord  Advocate  to  indict,  and  then  to 
entrap  the  victim  or  the  community  by  finding,  on  that  indictment,  that  a 
crime  was  committed  by  an  act  which  was  never  charged  to  be  criminal 
before?    If  there  be  one  subject  more  than  anotheif  as  to  which  the  legis- 
lature should  w^  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  in  adding  to  the  list  of  what  shall 
be  held  Co  be  crimes.    Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  adverse  to  the  formation 
of  ri^t  judicial  habits  than  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  for  judges  to  exercise 
the  slightest  portion  of  legislative  power.   As  to  the  reference  that  is  naade  to 
Ihe  mUdness  of  punishments  depending  on  the  discretion  of  courts,  it  rests 
upon  a  total  mistake.    All  experience  has  shown  that  courts  are  much  more 
apt  to  exceed  in  severity,  or  in  any  other  error,  than  senates ;  that  is,  that  a 
small  number  of  men  are  more  easily  misled  than  a  greater  number,  equally 
intelligent  and  independent.     Courts,  too,  both  in  creating  and  in  punishing 
new  offences,  are  naturally  under  the  influence  of  a  prejudice  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  guard  against,  because  it  is  founded  in  seeoaing  bene- 
volence.   They  only  pronounce  acts  to  be  criminal  for  the  first  lime  from  a 
strong  impression  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  moral  iniquity  of  the 
deeds,  and  they  are.  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  irresistibly,  beset  with  the 
Yirtuous  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves  bj  the  vigorous  putting  down 
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of  guill  yd  in  its  infancy.  They  are  apl  (o  acl  not  under  Ihe  love,  but  under 
llie  passion,  of  justice.  Parliament  is  infinitely  less  swayed  by  a  feeling 
which  can  only  attach  ilself  to  a  select  number  of  individuals,  and  isW 
amidst  a  great  number  of  men,  whose  judgments  rest  on  cooler  aad  more 
general  views.  Accordingly,  the  fact  is,  that  while  an  existing  Englith 
statute  only  allows  combination  amongst  workmen  to  be  punished  by  ihrec 
months*  imprisonment,  the  Scottish  Court,  after  introducing  this  as  a  oev 
crime,  has  actually  punished  it  by  imprisonmeBl  for  eighteen  months,  aad 
has  always  held  out  that  it  was  punishable  by  transportation ;  and  vhili' 
another  English  statute,  passed  for  a  short  period,  and  in  a  season  of  alana, 
only  allows  the  author  of  9  seditious  libel  to  be  banished  for  seven  yean  lor 
the  second  offence,  the  Scottish  Court,  eiercising  a  discretionary  power,  has 
generally  punished  it,  in  modem  timea,  by  transportation  for  fourteen  years 
for  the  first  offence. 

The  irreversibility,  or,  in  other  words,  the  impossibility  of  rcconsiderii^ 
Scotch  criminal  sentences,  or  of  consulting  other  judges  in  their  formalioa, 
is  equally  indefensible.  We  do  not  allow  the  pecuniary  interest  of  aor 
man  to  be  affected  beyond  the  extent  of  a  few  pence,  without  ddording  aa 
opportunity  for  taking  the  opinion  of  courts  above  tliose  by  which  that  int^ 
rest  may  be  originally  disposed  of;  and  yet  we  allow  those  great  questiou 
of  criminal  justice,  in  which  the  life  and  liberty  of  every  man  in  the  kiog- 
dom  is  involved,  to  be  finally  disposed  of  by  a  single  judgment,  pronooooed 
by  a  tribunal  consisting  of  six  individuals.  This  tribunal,  no  doubt,  has  a 
certain  power  of  adjournment  and  of  reconsideration,  before  its  judgmail 
be  given,  which  is  daily  exercised.  But  this  power  is  extremely  apt  Id  be 
interfered  with  by  the  currency  of  the  1 AO  days ;  and  it  can  never  be  exercised 
in  any  one  case,  when  a  point  arises  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide  inlbe 
course  of  a  trial.  There  is  no  power  of  reserving  sudi  points.  Bulerefl 
though  there  was,  and  although  the  forms  of  the  court  adnutted  of  ai^meoi 
and,  of  reconsideration  to  any  extent,  it  would  still  form  an  alarmii^  defied, 
that  the  review  was  confined  to  that  court  alone.  There  is  a  great  advaa- 
tage  in  introducing  even  a  single  fresh  mind  into  judicial  discussioa.  ?^ev 
lights  are  thrown  out, — erroneous  principles,  which,  from  mere  habit,  bad 
escaped  the  attention  of  one  set  of  men,  accustomed  to  certain  fixed  vays 
of  thinking,  are  detected, — the  grounds  of  judgoients,  by  being  questioftfd, 
are  studied  and  explained, — courts  arc  saved  from  peculiar  and  narrov 
maxims,  which  are  apt  to  steal  upon  all  men  when  tbey  are  UBOonsciovsof 
control ;  they  are  taught  to  think  in  sympattiy  with  the  rest  <rf  Ike  k^ 
world ;  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of  authority  is  given  to  decisiom  ia  doubt- 
ful questions,  after  they  have  been  fully  sifted  by  new  and  Hadepeiideal 
men,  which  can  never  be  imparted  by  their  only  ex)>res8iAg  the  opinioD  o( 
a  small  number  of  unchecked  individuals,  however  wise  or  honest  they  n»y 
be.  The  vulgar  answer  that  is  usually  made  to  this  consists  in  sayi«f^ 
*  *  What  I  would  you  have  the  execution  of  criminal  sentences  stopi,  ^  1<^ 
aa  the  criminal  chose  to  object?  "  No,  wo  would  not.  But  when  a  legil 
question  arises,  which  is  of  importance  and  difficulty,  and  on  which  the 
court  itself  perliaps  is  divided,  we  certainly  would  give  the  eowi,^t^ 
prisoner  with  ihe  approbaiiau  of  the  court,  an  opportunity  of  having  (he 
point  more  fully  and  deliberately  discussed,  though  not  to  the  exclwioi|<'f 
the  original  judges,  before  other  |)ersons,  on  whose  integrity  and  learaiag 
the  slate  has  equal  confidence.  The  alarm  lest  this  would  prevent  culprils 
froia  being  hanged  or  transported  fast  enough,  mi^t  beeQecluallyail<ycd. 
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we  diOQld  think,  by  mentioning  the  simple  fad,  (hat  this  is  the  system 
which  prevails  in  England,  and  yet  that  men  are  hanged  and  transported 
there  a  great  deal  faster  than  in  Scotland.  Under  the  present  plan,  the 
strange  anomaly  must  be  continued,  of  letting  our  whole  criminal  law,  in- 
eluding  the  law  of  criminal  evidence,  depend  upon  six  individuals,  whose 
personal  and  oiScial  excellence  may  be  conceded  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  are  human  beings.  If  it  be  right  that  such  persons 
should  be  exclusively  trusted  with  the  settlement  and  application  of  those 

Srinciples  on  whkh  oUr  lives  and  liberties  depend,  then  our  whole  system 
^r  the  trial  of  civil  rights  must  be  admitted  to  be  cumbersome  and  useless. 
One  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  exercise  of  legislative  authority,  and  this 
exemption  from  the  salutary  restraint  of  other  courts,  is  to  be  found  in  their 
tendency  to  dlistruct  the  acquisition  of  right  judicial  habits.    Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  recent  period  in  our  judicial  history,  which  affords  a  too  powerful 
illustration  of  this  remait .    We  allude  to  the  Trials  for  Sedition  which  took 
pAace  in  Scotland  between  the  years  1793  and  1797.    These  cases  have  all 
been  published  by  Mr.  Howell,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  State  Trials; 
but  it  wmild  require  a  short  exposition  to  make  the  exact  import  of  certain 
pairts  of  them  fully  intelligible  to  strangers.    Nothing  would  be  more  use- 
ful than  such  an  exposition.     But  the  time  is  not  come  in  which  it  can  be 
easily  given  ;'^for  diough  the  judges  (of  whom  alone  we  now  speak)  who 
acted  In  those  scenes  have  all  passed  away,  it  probably  could  not  even  yet 
be  done,  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  giving  pain  to  surviving  friends.    This, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  weak  reason  for  saving  the  memories  of  public  men  flrom 
public  discussion ; — but  we  choose  to  err  on  the  side  of  tenderness.    We 
shall,  therefore,  only  recommend  those  who  are  curious  about  such  subjects 
to  recollect  what  a  Griminal  Court,  in  agitated  times,  ought  to  be,  and  then 
to  read  these  Trials.    Let  him  observe  the  temper,«-the  language, — and 
the  manners  of  the  Bench ;  and,  assummg  all  that  was  done  to  have  been 
Jegrilv  correct,  let  him  try  how  many  of  the  things  that  will  probaMy  sur- 
prise him  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  occurring  in  the  conduct  of  persons 
who  knew  that  they  were  subject  to  no  judicial  control,  and  that  the  power 
of  resisting  interference,  by  declaring  any  thing  to  be  criminal  that  they  chose, 
belonged  to  them  alone.    Some  of  these  trials  were  discussed  in  Parliament 
at  the  time ;  and  stronger  language  was  used  by  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
age,  with  respect  to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Criminal  Bencjli, 
Iban  we  can  discover  to  have  been  used  there  in  describing  the  conduct  of 
nupreme  judges  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  either  since  the  Revolotion  or 
before  it.    We  are  aware  that  there  are  ^ople  by  whom  this  language  has 
been  condemned.    But  this  class,  consistmg  chiefly  of  those  who  partook  of 
Hie  prejudices  of  the  day,  is  gradually  diminishing;  and  there  are  few  can- 
did men  who  do  not  now  acknowledge,  or  at  least  who  do  not  feel,  that  it 
would  be  iKMBourable  for  the  Law  if  these  cases  were  obliterated  from  its  his* 
tory.    For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  right,  since  they  occurred,  that  they 
should  be  known ;  and  though  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  have 
passed  over  this  branch  of  our  subject  in  silence,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  dis^ 
diarge  our  duty  without  thus  entering  our  protest  against  proceedings  which, 
though  they  be  unfortunately  still  received  as  legal  precedents,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  read  vrilhout  riiuddering. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  more  important  than  all,  which,  we  believe, 
has  for  some  years  presented  itself  to  many  of  the  highest  men  of  all  parties 
^  the  most  constitutional,  and  the  only  effectual,  remedy  for  the  objections 
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which  have  uhdehiably  been  gaining  ground  in  the  country  to  thi»  MDgalar 
office .  We  allude  to  Grand  Juries,  On  the  propriety  of  iDlroducing  these 
into  Scotland,  we  shall  perhaps  incur  the  contempt  of  less  timid  reformers, 
by  confessing  that  we  have  been  a  very  long  time  in  lAaking  up  our  minds, 
and  that,  even  yet,  we  are  only  prepared  to  suggest  a  vory  few  very  imper- 
fect views. 

Part  of  this  uncertainty  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  our  not  having  ihc 
advantage  of  knowing,  with  that  accuracy  which  those  only  who  liveander 
il»  operation  can  acquire,  how  this  institution  works  practically  in  England: 
but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are 
materially  different.  It  sometimes  occurs  to  us,  that  grand  juries  may  be 
very  natural,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  in  England,  where  criminal 
justice  is  cl^iefly  administered  under  private  prosecutions,  in  order  to  »ve 
peopje  from  the  risks  of  irresponsible  accusation ;  but  that  this  consideratiad 
does  not  apply  to  Scotland,  where  the  existence  of  a  public  accuser  mar  at 
least  afford  some  security  against  this  evil.  Arid  yet,  when  we  think  how 
extensive  and  undefined  the  powers  of  this  officer  are,  and  how  much  hU 
own  personal  interest  and  that  of  his  party  is  Involved  in  every  political  case, 
it  strikes  us,  with  perhaps  better  reason,  that  his  existence  may  not  onk 
fail  to  afford  any  protection  at  all,  but  may  prove  the  worst  of  all  engines  of 
oppression.  Then,  again,  when  we  recollect  the  popularity  of  the  Englisl) 
Government,  and  how  long  and  generally  all  elasseirin  that  community  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  free  exercise  and  discussion  of  political  rights,  we 
see  how  grand  juries,  especially  in  times  dangerous  to  liberty,  may  real/y 
prove  an  effectual  shield  to  the  accused  and  to  the  law;  and  how,  out  of  (he 
forms  of  the  constitution,  a  privilege  is  called  into  operation  which  is  veil 
calculated  to  preserve  its  spirit.  But  we  cannot  tail  to  perceive  thai  Ibis 
mighty  advantage  implies  the  previous  possession  and  the  general  prcraleDce 
of  inde))endent  public  principle ;  and  we  no  sooner  think  of  this,  than  we 
are  obliged  to  doubt  if  grand  juries  would  do  much  good  to  Scotland.  They 
seem  to  be  useful,  when  combined  with  other  popular  institutions;  but  vhal 
protection  would  they  ifflTord  in  opposition  to  the  Crown,  in  a  ooimirynol 
only  without  popular  elections,  but  of  whieh  the  great  body  of  the  inhabi- 
tants do  not  feel  that  they  personally  have  the  slightest  connexion  witblbe 
representative  system?  Might  they  not  merely  enable  the  accuser  to  di- 
minish his  responsibility,  without  at  all  abridging  his  power? 

These  have  been  the  grounds  of  our  doubts.  But,  at  last,  after  taking  is 
deliberate  and  large  a  view  of  the  subject  as  we  can,  we  have  settled  inio 
the  belief,  that,  under  whatever  qualifications,  as  to  their  extent  or  forms 
they  may  be  introduced,  the  time  is  come  in  which  grand  juries  ought  \» 
be  given  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  There  are  some  who  will  eiclaimat 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing,  as  implying  a  revolution  in  all  our  technical 
forms,  and  an  impeachment  of  the  public  officers  by  whom  ourcriminai 
justice  has  hitherto  been  adminislered.  These  consideration  are  paltry. 
They  have  been  regularly  stated  in  opposition  to  every  oneof  lheimprov<^ 
meiits  to  which  the  happiness  of  the  world  is  owing,  and  they  ought  lobe 
as  regularly  despised.  The  change  which  we  recommend  would  necessarily 
create  some  alteration  in  a  few  parts  of  our  criminal  machinery;  bat  the 
new  forms  would  appear  as  natural  as  the  old  ones  in  a  year.  As  to  tk 
impeachment  of  public  officers,  we  disclaim  it;  and  it  is  contemptible  to 
set  up  the  feelings  of  individuals,  especially  when  these  feelings  are  nn- 
neasooabks  as  obstacles  to  a  public  improvement,  proceeding  on  a  geocn) 
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yrinciple.  We  must,  however,  add,  that  the  straiDing  by  public  men,  but 
more  especially  by  Judges  and  Accusers,  to  retain  possession  of  discre- 
tionary power,  is  always  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  depriving  them 
of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  the  reason  in  detail, 
why  we  think  that  grand  juries,  under  certain  regulations,  would  be  bene- 
ficial. These  reasons  must  at  once  present  themselves  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  grand  juries  are,  and  what  our  present  system  is.  They  would 
operate  in  Scotland  as  af  protection  to  individuals,  uujustly  obnoxious, 
against  unfair  or  rash  prosecution.  They  would  tend  to  prevent  (what  has 
lieen  an  InGnilely  greater  evil,  and  would,  if  removed,  go  far  of  itself  to 
correct  the  other)  the  law  from  being  unequally  administered,  by  its  terrors 
being  liberally  dealt  out  to  one  set  of  people,  and  very  sparingly,  if  at  all, 
applied  to  another,  They  would  enable  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  shake  him-' 
self  loose  of  violent  and  injudicious  dependents,  who  have  as  often  misled 
him  as  the  higher  considerations  df  party  have  done,  and  to  rise  superior  to 
the  degrading  trammels  of  local  faction.  They  would  silence  or  at  least 
lower  the  tone  of  murmurs  against  this  branch  of  the  administration  of  cri- 
minal law,  by  making  the  people  feel,  that  if  guilt  went  untried,  or  inno-* 
ceoce  was  not  safe  from  accusation,  the  error  was  committed  by  themselves. 
And,  above  all,  they  would  accustom  that  great  and  most  neglected  body, 
Ihe  middle  rank  of  the  nation,  to  the  direct  and  orderly  exercise  of  at  least 
one  valuable  political  privilege,  and  would  thus  bind  all  classes  together  hy 
a  firm  reliance  on  that  equal  justice  which  they  themselves  would  assist  to 
admnitster,  an4  which  would  no  longer  present  itself  to  their  imaginations 
as  depending  on  the  will  of  a  single  man. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  illustrate  this 
subject  by  examples;  yet  two  instances  occur  to  us  as  not  unw,orthy  of 
notice.  In  the  year  1802,  several  people  were  shpt  by  the  military  on  the 
streets  of  Aberdeen.  The  Lord  Advocate  refused  to  prosecute.  One  poor 
man,  whose  son  had  been  killed,  raised  a  prosecution  at  his  own  instance, 
the  costs  of  which  were  afterwards  obliged  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription. 
As  the  prisoners  were  acquitted,  we  must  presume  that  they  were  in- 
nocent; and  as  the  public  prosecutor  declined  to  institute  the  proceedings, 
wo  presume  that  he  was  right  in  this  resplutioii.  But  who  can  have  for- 
t^otten  the  great  blow  which  this  case  gave  to  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the  administration  of  our  Criminal  law?  We 
assume  that  they  were  wrong.  But  still  the  fact  is,  that  for  many  years  the 
greatest  discontent,  founded  on  the  supposed  difllculty  of  gelling  the  Crown 
lo  prosecute  the  military,  unquestionably  prevailed.  Such  feelings,  how- 
ever groundless,  do  not  contribute  to  the  respectability  of  the  law,  and, 
therefore,  no  preparation  for  their  repetition  ought  to  be  made  in  its  sys- 
lem.  The  whole  of  them  might  have  been  prevented,  in  this  case,  and  in 
many  others  that  might  easily  be  referred  to,  by  depriving  the  public  of 
the  pretence  for  ascribing  what  they  may  happen  to  complain  of  lo  the  ca- 
price of  a  single  individual. 

This  was  a  case  where,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  a  |)crson  was 
Jt0f  prosecuted.  The  same  misfortune  must  ari^e  where,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, a  prosecution  is  ordered  lo  lake  place.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Duncan  Forbes  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  of  the  31  of  August,  1725.  which 
alTords  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  There  had  been  a  tumult  at  (ilasgow 
upon  the  first  imposition  of  the  Malt-tax,  for  aecc^^sion  to  which  the  provost 
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and  other  five  oC  the  raagMratefl  were  commiitod  to  gaol.  The  prooiediBii 
of  the  culprits  were  said  to  have  beeii  so  criminal,  thai  Goireraiaant  di- 
rected some  of  them  to  be  tried  lor  bi^  treaaon ;  and  Forbes  wasof  opiaiim, 
that  this  was  really  the  legal  character  of  their  offence.  The  culprits,  tbore- 
fore,  had  a  claim  to  the  privileges  attending  a  trial  for  that  crime.  But 
Forbes,  who  knew  the  Scotch  law  better  than  the  ministrr  did,  eiftiined,  widi 
his  usual  candour,  that  there  was  a  y^ry  easy  way  of  avoiding  Uie  difflcidties 
whiA  these  privileges  implied. 

**  Tboofch  the  crime,'*  sajR  he,  **qf  the  ffenderM  majf,  m  a  very  PTop^  coiubmctim, 
0tn(mnt  to  high  treason,  amd  though  the  preeeHt  conjuncture  un^pubtetUg  demtmtb  iht  mui 
exemplary  pwniehment,  yet  there  are  eo  many  diAcUltiet  that  he  in  thf  vai  oC  naliiiii  dat 
punisnment  effectual,  that  I  most  humbly  submit  it  to  their  BxoelleDciQS,  whether  it  n  not  bor 
cspdieot  to  carry  oa  a  pfOMciUion«  which.wiU  be  attanded  with  abuodaaee  of  terror,  smf  |fo* 
baoly  m«7  end  in  a  WTere  puniohmeat,  than  to  attempt  a  trial  whieh,  as  mailers  preacidj  w. 
would  certainly  be  fruitless."  The  reasons  why  it  would  be  fruitless  are,  that  ^  in  the  diapos' 
tjcNi  ia  which  the  country  now  is,  U  loould  be  utterly  impotihle  to  pick  up  a  grand jurf.kt 
example,  that  would  find  bills  against  these  rioters,"  Iec.  Anothev  ofBeuHgp  is»  that  soppoaai 
bills  were  found,  vet  the  libertu  of  peremptorg  chailenges  in  eueh,  that  we  could  nel  pestitif 
promiee,  out  of  the  county  where  Glasgow  lies,  tojbtaajury  thai  would  bring  tke^esden 
«  guii^'  whereas  a  prosecution  forfelomp,  or  emu  less  crtme,  ie  nei,  hy  the  Urn  tfSut- 
laud,  liable  to  either  qf  these  iucoupenienees.  Vop  there  ie  uo  ocearim  for  fimHeg  ^  •>&  * 
presentment.  Hit  lUajesty't  Advocetle,  by  his  single  act,  virtuie  offidt,  gives  the  aaictmud; 
and^  in  the  next  place,  by  the  law  qf  Scotland,  no  such  thing  ie  known  eu  a  pertmet»j 
challenge ;  so  that  if  we  canfis/i  fifteen  honest  men  for  the  jury,  mhifik  is  the  uwnte  4 
iurore  tn  criminal  trials  in  Scotland^  we  may  have  just  hopes  qf  success.** 

Dnncan  Forbes  was  the  greatest  and  the  purest  man,  in  the  maoaiemeiil 
of  her  civil  affairs,  that  Scotland  ever  produced*  He  lived  in  distndetf 
times»  and  when  the  influence  of  public  epioion  was  low«  with  almost  uoi- 
versal  power;  yet  the  most  confidential  correspondence  of  his  whole  life 
baa  lately  been  given  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  impossible  ta  detect  a  single 
(ine  o(  it  that  is  not  beaming  with  patriotism,  humanity,  and  honour.  He 
was  right  even  upon  this  occasion ;  for,  if  the  law  allowed  him  \o  depnve 
these  culprits  of  a  Grand  Jury,  it  was  his  duty,  in  existing  ciresnutaooes, 
to  do  so.  But  who  does  not  see  the  importance  which  he  attaches,  a&a 
protection  to  the  people,  to  these  Grand  Jurors?  The  publio  and  thelori 
Advocate  were  at  variance;  and  he  fairly  reveals,  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
latter  is  not  omnipotent  so  long  as  a  Grand  Jury  must  be  consulted.  The 
omnipotence  of  Forbes»  on  this  occasion,  was  not  dangerous.  But  what 
may  be  the  case  where  a  prosecutor,  of  a  different  character,  is  at  variaoce 
with  the  public  because  he  is  wrong,  and  is  disposed  to  turn  his  power 
against  the  liberties  of  his  country, -*-'K)r  cannot  resist  the  temptation  ofdisr 
tressing  an  adversary ,-^^r  forego  the  opfiortunity  of  giving  a  momentary 
triumph  to  his  provincial  adhereutst 

It  is  no  answer  to  all  this  ta  refer,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  age,  or  to  the  responsibility  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Crowa. 
These  checks  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  with  perfect  safety,  oven  io 
good  times,  and  in  bad  times  they  cannot  be  depended  uDon  at  ail.  There 
are  some  who  will  never  allow  themselves  to  imagine  tnat  bad  t^es  can 
return.  But  this  is  a  delusion  which,  though  it  be  always  enceoraged  by 
the  immediate  possessors  of  power,  ought  to  be  systematically  resisted  by 
every  one  who  does  not  wish  the  bbod  and  the  groans  of  past  ages  to  prote 
useless.  Experience  is  lost  if  it  be  not  turned  to  the  purposes  of  fuluritt 
It  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  blindness  and  insensibility  of  meni  thai, 
merely  because  we  happen  to  be  living  agreeably  in  our  own  day,  wc  skooid 
forget  that  it  ^s  not  much  beyond  a  single  century  since  the  vnokof  Scot-^ 
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land  was  suflering  under  the  mosl  frightful  persecutions,  judicially  per- 
formed. If  such  a  King  as  Uie  last  of  the  Stuarts  were  ever  agaiu  to  be  upon 
the  throne,  w«  have  no  idea  that  he  would  be  long  without  a  minister  like 
Lauderdale,  or  that  such  a  minister  would  be  much  obstructed  in  his  ope- 
rations  for  want  of  an  advocate  like  Mackenzie.  Before  such  persons  could 
aubvert  the  govemment,  they  would,  no  doubt,  require  to  alter  the  manners 
of  the  age,  and  to  change  many  other  tilings  which  have  since  been  made  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  power.  Bui  liow  many  things  would  they  re- 
quire to  change  in  the  principles  efihat  pariicnknr  pari  of  our  ay  stem 
which  recognizes  a  discretionary  right  of  prosecution  in  a  dependent  of  the 
Crown,  uncontrolled  by  any  legal  obstacle  interposed  between  him  and  those 
whom  he  chooses  to  spare  or  to  accuse,-^his  prosecutions  being  accompanied 
by  great  power  of  imprisonment  before  trial,  and  conducted  al  last  before  a 
Court  which  names  the  jury.-^as  a  right  to  declare  acts  to  be  criminal,  fifr 
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assisted  nw  questioned  by  any  other  Judg^s?  And  let  no  one  lean  too  se- 
surely  on  the  boasted  hmnanity  of  modem  times.  We  shudder,  for 
e&ample,  at  the  idea  of  torture,  and  wonder  what  sort  of  pt^ople  they  must 
have  been  with  whom  it  anciently  prevailed.  Alas!  how  few  years  of  fac- 
tion would  it  take  to  restore  even  this  enormity  in  Great  Britain,  if  it  were 
not  checked  by  positive  law  ?  it  subsists,  we  believe,  alibis  moment,  though 
this  be  the  nineteenth  century,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  not  very  long  since  something  like  it  was  said  to  have  been. re- 
stored for  a  season  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  only  legally  abolished  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Since,  therefore,  '*  it  is  true  that  in  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the 
whole  frame  and  order  of  things  lends  to  make  the  favour  of  the  sovereign 
the  chief  object  of  regard  and  the  sole  means  of  preferment,  such  an  in- 
stiltition  might  be  made  an  engine  of  injustice,'*  we  are  wasting  lime  if  we 
do  not  prepare  for  the  evil  day.  We  are  bound  to  supply  those  conslilu- 
Cional  barriers  which,  though  they  may  not  absolutely  prevent  the  re- 
currency  of  arbitrary  power,  always  render  its  approaches  more  difficult 
AJoA  palpable.  It  is  common  to  hear  people  talk  of  their  determination  to 
transmit  the  constitution  unimpaired  to  their  descendants.  A  meritorious 
boast.  But  we  are  afraid  that,  in  Scotland,  a  good  patriot  must  go  somewhat 
further.  If  he  merely  transmits  the  constitution  as  he  got  il,  he  will  give 
his  posterity  an  inheritance  for  which  they  may  not  long  have  to  thank  him ; 
for  if  there  be  no  foreign  or  domestic  calamity  which  shall  extinguish  all 
our  liberties  together,  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  polilical 
sysleai  of  Scotland  must  undergo  complete  revision.  It  is  the  duly,  there- 
foie,  as  it  ought  to  be  Ihe  gk>ry,  of  each  generation  that  is  blessed  with 
fieaoe  in  its  day  ibr  the  task,  to  correct  gradually  what  was  uegleclcd  at  the 
last  great  settlement ;  to  look  forward  to  the  probable  demands  of  an  age 
not  for  off,  and  that  will  not  demand  in  vain ;  to  accelerate  the  era  wliich, 
oaless  the  progress  of  intelligence  be  stopped,  is  coming ;  and  to  send  down 
the  system  not  merely  unimpaired,  but  greally  improved.* 

*   III  coDOL'xioo  with  this  ariidt:  sliouKi  he  read  v>nc  m  iSxt  utility  of  ibe  Office  o<  Pubkc  ftOr 
Mcutor,  vol.  ]dU.  p.  400. 
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DISPOSAL   OF    PROPERTY    BY    WILL— ENTAILS  — FRENCH 
LAW   OF  SUCCESSION— PRIMOGENITURE/ 

II  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  the  esential  interests  of  society  require, 
not  only  that  an  individual  should  have  the  unrestricted  power  of  diaposiiig 
of  his  property  during  his  own  life,  but  that  he  should  feel  assured  of  its 
descending  to  his  relations  or  friends  in  the  event  of  his  death.  No  man 
can  take  any  interest  in  the  fate,  or  will  evereiert  himself  to  augmenl  the 
fortune,  of  an  unknown  successor.  But  when  he.  is  assured  that  he  is  not 
labouring  for  a  stranger,  when  he  knows  that  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
parsimony  are  to  be  enjoyed  after  his  death  by  his  children  or  friends,  he 
feels,  as  it  were,  his  existence  indefinitely  extended,  and  continues,  with 
unimpaired  energy,  to  exert  himself  to  the  latest  period  of  life  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  to  perpetuate  his  family  and  name,  and  whose  welfare  is 
porhaps  still  dearer  to  him  than  his  own.  The  power  of  transmitting  pro- 
perty to  children  or  friends  connects  the  future  with  the  present.  Without 
it,  no  one  would  amass  a  greater  fortune  than  he  Expected  to  be  able  to 
consume,  and  no  undertaking  would  be  entered  upon  which  did  not  promise 
an  adequate  return  during  the  lifetime  of  the. projector.  But  in  civilized 
societies,  the  plans  of  the  capitalist  are  not  circumscribed  by  the  brief  don- 
tlon  of  human  life.  He  amasses  wealth  sufficient  to  maintain  many  indi- 
viduals  in  a  state  of  afOuent  independence,— 4ie  plants  forests  under  whose 
shade  he  can  never  expect  to  recline,— he  raises  edificesiitted  and  iutended 
to  outlive  many  generations, — and  executes  innumerable  improvemeits  of 
which  posterity  can  alone  reap  the  benefit.  And  he  does  all  this  because 
he  is  enabled  to  transmit  his  property  to  those  with  whom  he  is  conceded 
by  the  tenderest  ties,  and  in  whose  welfare  he  feels  the  deepest  interest. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  society,  a  man's  children  or  relations  are  unlbnnly 
held  to  be  his  only  heirs ;  and  it  is  only  in  periods  of  comparative  leGsement 
that  the  advantage  of  the  lihera  teitamenti  fadioy  or  of  giving  lo  oivery 
individual  an  uncontrolled  power  of  disposing  of  his  succession,  ayad  oC leav- 
ing it  to  strangers  in  preference  to  the  heirs  of  his  own  body,  or  bis  relations, 
can  be  fully  perceived  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  we  learn  from  Plularch, 
that  in  Athens  there  was  no  power  to  devise  property  from  the  natural  beirs 
previously  to  the  age  of  Solon ;  and  that  legislator  confined  the  privilege  lo 
those  who  died  without  issue,  '^preferringinthiscase,'' says  his  bi<^^pher, 
"the  lie  of  friendship  to  that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity."  la 
Rome,  three  centuries  elapsed  l)eforc  a  citizen  could  dispose  of  his  prapartj 
by  a  deed  mortis  causa^  except  such  deed  were  sanctioned  by  the  ommiiim 
calata,  or  assembly  of  the  people ;  and  in  that  case  the  will,  as  Honteaquiea 
has  remarked,  was  not  really  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  but  ot  the 
legislature.*}-  The  same  practice  was  followed  by  the  ancient  Germans. 
''Hoeredcs  suocessoresque,"  says  Tacitus,  '<sui  cuique  liberi,  el  nuUom 
teslamentum  :  si  liberi  non  sunt,  proximus  gradus  tn  possessione,  firatres, 
patrui,  avunculi."  :f:  By  the  common  law  of  England,  for  several  centuries 
after  the  Conquest,  no  estate,  except  it  were  only  for  a  term  of  yeais» 
could  be  disposed  of  by  testament :  and  in  Scotland,  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  almost  all  a  man*s  heritage,  and  a  great  part  of  the  land  he 

*  Consideraiions  on  the  Uw  of  Ealail.— Vol.  xl  p.  351.    July,  ISW. 
t  Esprit  (les  Low.  Ii?.  27.  §  1. 
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had  purchased,  if  he  possessed  such  only,  were  unalienable  from  the  lineal 
heir. 

But  in  almost  every  civilized  and  refined  society,  this  strict  rule  of  legal 
succession  has  been  gradually  relaied;  and  in  some  countries  individuals 
have  been  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  whole  property  by  will  to  strangers, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  children  and  relations.  This,  however,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  bequeathing,  of  the  expediency  of  which  mudi 
difference  of  opinion  is  entertained.  It  is  contended,  that  no  one  who  has 
any  property  to  dispose  of  should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  children  destitute 
on  society, — that  the  fear  of  total  disinheritance  should  not  be  rendered  an 
instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hand  of  fathers, — and  that,  before  allowing  a 
man  to  leave  any  portion  6f  his  fortune  to  strangers,  he  should  be  compelled 
ta  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the  individuals  he  has  been  the  means  of 
briogiog  into  Uie  world;  and  to  whom,  independently  altogether  of  any 
considerations  of  personal  merit  or  demerit,  he  is  under  the  most  sacred 
obligations.  But,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  question  is  not  quite 
free  of  difficulty,  still  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  \liey  are  right  who 
argue  in  favour  of  the  unlimited  power  of  bequeathing  to  strangers.  Nono 
but  the  strongest  pofliible  reasons  can  ever  justify  a  legislature  in  giving 
their  sanction  to  any  measure  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  in  the  people.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  you  interfere 
to  regulate  the  disposal  of  property,  you  must  unavoidably  do  this :  if  you 
enact,  that  however  undutifuUy  a  man's  children  may  have  behaved,  they 
shall  notwithstanding  be  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  his  fortune,  you 
will  certainly  paralyse  kia  exertions,  and  must,  for  the  same  reason,  render 
the  whole  society  less  anxious  about  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  they 
are  not  to  be  permitted  freely  to  enjoy,  or  dispose  of  at  their  pleasure. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  secure  a  certain  provision  to  children  without  render- 
ing them,  in  so  far,  independent  of  their  parents,  and  weakening  that  paren-^ 
tal  authority  which,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  abused,  is  yet.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  instanced,  exercised  in  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent 
maoner,  and  with  the  most  lieneficial  effect.  The  more,  therefore,  we 
inquire  into  thia  subject,  the  more  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  always  the 
safest  policy  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  making  the  relations  of 
private  life  the  objects  of  legislative  enactments.  The  humanity  of  the  law 
b  but  a  sorry  sul^itute  for  parental  affection.  If  children  be  ordinarily 
well  l>ehaved,  if  they  be  not  extremely  deficient  cither  in  filial  affection  or 
common  prudence,  the  principles  and  insltncls  inherent  in  our  nature  afford 
a  sufficient  security,  that  very  few  parents  will  ever  be  disposed  to  leave 
their  property  to  others,  to  their  exclusion.  The  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature io  their  behalf  is  therefore  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  pernicious.  Tn 
those  countries  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  is  given  to  the  power  of  be^ 
queathing,  the  instances  are  extremely  rare  in  which  an  affectionate  and 
dutiful  family  have  suflered  from  the  circumstance  of  their  father  being 
allowed  to  leave  his  fortune  to  others  :  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  most 
impolitic  to  attempt  to  obviate  an  evil  of  such  rare  occurrence,  by  exempting 
children  from  the  constant  iufiuencc  of  a  salutary  check  on  their  vicious 
propensities,  and  compelling  a  man  to  bestow  on  profligacy,  extravagance, 
or  idleness,  that  property  which  is  at  once  the  result  and  the  appropriate 
reward  of  virtue,  economy,  and  industry. 

That  a  certain  preference  should  be  given,  in  lestaruenlary  dispositions, 
to  the  first-horn  son — to  him  who  is  earliest  qualified  to  assist  the  labours 
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of  his  talher,  and  who,  in  IheeYenl  of  his  death,  is  the  natural  guardian  ind 
protector  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  agreeable  to  the  most  obvious  sugges- 
tions. In  the  patriarchal  ages,  this  pr^ereooe  was  very  strongly  marked ; 
and  several  important  privileges  were  attached  to  the  circumstance  of  pri- 
roogeniture.  But  in  the  Republican  States  of  antiquity,  where  eqaality  of 
fortunes  and  subdivision  of  property  were  considered  as  objects  ol  the  first 
importance,*  little  consideration  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  this  pit- 
ro^live.  At  Athens,  tlie  sons  succeeded  equally  to  the  paternal  properly, 
the  daughters  depending  |6r  their  dowry  on  the  liberality  and  kindn^of 
their  brothers.f  At  Rome,  when  the  father  died  intestate,  all  the  childm, 
females  as  well  as  males,  were  equally  called  to  the  inheritance  of  bis  pos- 
session. And  it  is  believed,  that,  previously  to  the  Conquest,  landed  pro- 
perly in  England  was  divided  equally  among  the  sons. 

In  modern  Europe,  however,  the  succession  to  landed  estates  has  been 
generally  regulated  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  During  the  violence  aod 
confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  almost  all  commercial  and  manufocturiDg 
industry  was  either  suspended  or  destroyed.  Land  was  the  only  speciesol 
property  that  had  any  thing  like  even  tolerable  security;  and  this  seeiirilT, 
deficient  as  it  was,  oould  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  possessors  of  large  estates, 
who  could  arm  and  bring  together  a  considerable  number  of  vassals  snd 
retainers  to  support  and  defend  their  rights.  It  was  plainly,  thefeiore,  the 
interest  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  prevent  their  estates  being  split  into 
snnall  portions,  and  to  transmit  them  entire  to  their  successors.  And^itie 
military  and  ottier  feudal  services  due  by  the  possessors  of  fiefii  to  the  Crown 
could  be  more  easily  and  conveniently  paid  by  one  than  by  many  feuda- 
tories, both  parties  fodnd  it  for  their  advantage  to  prevent  the  subdiiisioii 
of  estates,  by  introducing  and  establishing  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  euaiom  of  eniaih — institntions  which  have  given  a  new  aspeet  (o 
society  in  modern  Eorope. 

Dr.  Smith  contends,  that  entails  were  altogether  unknown  totbeaaeieols, 
and  that  they  were  only  introduced  to  preserve  a  cerlain  lineal  soccosion, 
of  which  the  law  of  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea.  There  are  ^ 
grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  When  the 
right  of  bequeathing  property  to  any  particular  heir  has  onee  beenreco^ 
nized,  tiie  step  seems  easy  and  natural  to  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  tl^ 
proprietor  to  name  an  indefinite  series  of  heirs,  and  to  proscrihetteeoiH 
ditioQS  on  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  property.  The /to' 
ettxminaf  or  troat-^settlemenls  of  the  Romans,  were  devised  for  the  eipres^ 
purpose  of  retaining  the  estates  of  the  individual  making  the  seCtle!Des|ii 
the  line  of  succession  he  had  pointed  out.  In  the  latter  ages  of  theanpire. 
it  was  common  to  inseri  prohibitive  and  irriUmt  clauses  in  the^*  ^ 
mism,  exactly  similar  to  those  inserted  in  modern  entails;  and,  as  m 
settlements  were  sanctioned  by  law,  they  had  the  effect  to  entail  propf^? 
for  KYieJbur  generations  to  which  their  duration  was  liroiied. 

*  LycorguB  divitled  the  Spartao  (erriUM?  ialo  a  certaia  Damber  of  poriioiM  (Mr^K*^j' 
was  forbidaeo  either  lo  increase  or  (fiminish  by  succctsion,  purchase,  inarriase,  or  ^^'^''^''JJIl,! 
fo  obviate  the  incotiTenieDces  thai  might,  m  iuch  cifcumstancw,  h«?e  resJiWed  from  *°J!j?^ 
of  populatioo,  the  nlrocious  practice  of  expoHog  infants  iwas  perautted.  (ijfe  Crspw  y  ^!^ 
bDca  Lncedieinoniorutti,  p.  299.)  At  Alheos  auil  Rome,  the  maintenauce  of  fbc  ^iT^!!^ 
oflnndt'd  propcrlv  was,  as  every  one  kiiow.s,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  thfir  eariy  "S'**"^ 
In  Judea,  all  the  landu  reverted  lo  Iheir  original  poBan^ors  at  the  cod  of  •vety  ifty  ?•"'„-  i,,, 

iv  This  i«  a  point  rettpeciiiiff  which  there  is  some  dUTereacc  of  optoiou  anioojt  aittfs-    y [     ' 
followed  the  stiiteuicut  of  Sir  William  Joncb,  iu  his  valuaMo  ConimenCary  oo  the  OraficM  «'  ''^ 
fiee  his  Wnrkfi,  vol.  iv.  pa«e  SS4, 4io  cd. 
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The  right  of  entail  is  founded  by  lawyers  on  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
that  "  unusquisque  est  rei  saae  moderator  et  arbiter,  "-^-K>r,  that  every 
itidividiial  has  the  fmimmi  right  of  absolutely  disposing  of  whatever  pro- 
perty he  may  have  acquired  by  his  industry.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  there  can  be  any  natural  right  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
general advantageof  society.  Theqoestionrespectingtheexpediency  of  entails 
can  only  he  decided  by  the  test  of  utility— 4>y  a  comparison  of  their  effe«Cs, 
or  of  Uie  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  them.  We  sball  very 
bfiefly  advert  to  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  principal  points  that  ought  to  be 
aUended  to  in  making  this  comparison. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  in  favour  of  entails,  tbat  they  stimulate 
eiertioB  and  economy,'— tbat  they  hold  out  to  honest  industry  and  ambition 
the  strongest  and  safest  excitement,  in  4he  prospect  of  founding  an  imperish- 
able name  and  a  powerful  family^  and  of  being  remembered  and  venerated 
by  endless  generations,  as  their  chief  and  benebctor;  and,  in  the  second 
ptace,  it  is  said  that  entails  form  the  only  sure  and  solid  bulwark  of  a  res- 
pectable aristocracy,  and  prevent  genwalions  being  ruined  by  the  folly  or 
BiisforCunes  of  an  individual. 

Now,  admitting,  as  we  unreservedly  do,  that  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  ibond  a  powerful  family,  and  of  securing  thai  property,  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  a  long  course  of  active,  laborious,  and  successfukexertton, 
from  the  risk  ot  being  squandered  by  the  inconsiderate  projects  or  extrava- 
vagaoce  of  any  future  individual,  must  act  as  a  very  powerful  spur  to  the 
industry  and  ambition  of  the  original  founder  of  a  family,  it  is  obvioQs  it 
can  ham  no  tendency  to  produce  such  effects  in  any  of  his  soccessors.  An 
hair  of  entail  is  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  from  the  salutary  influence 
aDd  control  of  parental  authority.  His  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  property 
held  by  his  father  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
deserved  it — of  his  being  industrious  or  idle,  dissipated  or  sober.  The 
suoeessmn  to  entailed  estates  h  not  regulated  by  the  principle  of  detur 
dipdmri.  Their  oooupiera  have  no  power  to  change  the  established  order 
of  saceeasion;  they  eaonol  exdude  the  worst  to  makevoora  for  the  best  of 
their  sona ;  but  must  anbmit  to  see  the  properties  of  which  they  are  in  pes* 
seasioQ  descend,  as  in  fact  they  generally  do,  to  the  most  worthless,  undutiful, 
and  depraved  of  their  children  or  relations.  Granting,  therefore,  that  the 
institution  o(  entails  has  a  tendency,  as  it  undonbledly  has,  to  make  one 
gmer^Mm^  active^  frugal,  and  industrious^  it  is  demonstrably  clear  that  it 
miist  exempt  nmrp^tulmqumkt  gvnemlteg^^lhat  is,  every  subsequent  heir 
of  enlail-*-froai  feeling  the  full  force  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
k>  such  conduct.  A  system  of  entail  causes  the  succession  to  property  to 
depend,  not  on  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  terms 
of  a  deed,  written  perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before  he  was  in  existence  \ 
lis  eOeel  is,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  system  of  falalisra  in  the  place  ol  an 
eolighleaed  dlscrimiaatioa,— »to  throw  property  equaHy  into  the  hands  of 
the  undeserving  as  of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  plainly  impossiblo  it  can  do 
thin  withotti  weakening  the  motives  which  stimulate  men  to  act  the  port  of 
good  eitiaeas>  and  strangthening  those  of  an  opposite  description.  When 
therefore,  we  refer,  as  we  ought,  to  the  simple  and* decisive  criterion  of 
utility,  it  is  immediately  scon  that  the  industry  of  one  generation  Is  not  te 
be  purchased  by  the  idleness  of  all  those  that  are  to  come  after  it;  and  that 
it  is  hardly  less  injurious  to  allow  an  individual  to  appoint  his  remotest  heifs. 
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than  it  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  nominating  those  ivbo  are 
to  be  his  immediate  guccessors. 

As  to  the  second  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  system  of  entail  aM 
the  best  attainable  security  for  the  permanence  of  property  in  particular  b- 
raiJies;  and,  as  political  power  and  influence  must  generally  bofooDdedoD 
properly,  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  allow  the  right  oteotail,  toi 
certain  extent,  in  countries  where  there  are  hereditary  legislators.*  Even 
this,  however,  is  a  point  involved  in  considerable  diflSoulty.  In  Eogiand, 
where  the^ower  of  entail  has  long  been  circumscribed  within  very  oinoi 
limits,  it  is  found  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  of  itself  sufTioient  to  pre- 
serve property,  for  many  generations,  in  lite  hands  of  a  single  family.  Bui 
alUiough  the  power  of  entailing  property  on  a  noble  family  should  be  cot- 
ceded;  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why  this  power  should  not  be  ns 
stricted  within  certain  limits,  and  made  to  vary  with  the  entailer's  raokn 
the  peerage ;  or  why  it  should  be  extended  ta  others.  A  system  of  inviolable 
and  perpetual  entail  is  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of8odoty;aDd 
though  the  constitution  of  the  country  may  be  such  as  to  require  Ibe  pri\ik9 
to  be  gran  led,  under  proper  modiGcations,  to  a  particular  class,  it  is  qoile 
im|X)ssible  it  can  ever  be  such  as  to  require  it  should  be  granted  to  all.  The 
state  can  never  interfere  to  protect  families,  deprived  of  theprerogaliveoi 
hereditary  legislation,  from  the  casualities  to  which  they  arenaturally  subjed, 
by  sanctioning  a  system  of  inviolable  entaH,  without  producing  the  moA 
injuMous  results.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  government  to  adopt  such 
regulations  as  may  have  the  effect  to  call  forth  the  utoiost  degree  of  ioditftry 
and  economy  among  all  classes  of  its  subjects;  but  most  certainly  it  is  no  pari 
of  their  business  to  inquire  whether  the  frugality  of  those  on  the  dicky,  aad 
the  extravagance  of  those  in  the  coach,  bid  fair  to  make  them  change  plaott; 
and  still  less  to  attempt  to  prevent  that  change  taking  plaee,  byart^l? 
protecling  the  property  of  the  latter. 

It  is  soinelimes  objected  to  entails,  that  they  take  land  out  of  the  market, 
.or  place  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  cMtra  eammefeium.  We  do  not,boveTer. 
think  that  this  is  in  itself  of  much  consequence.  It  is  of  no  importance  ^\io 
are  or  who  are  not  the  proprietors  of  land ;  but  it  is  of  the  last  degree  of  im- 
portance,  that  land  shouM  receive  all  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, and  that  no  system  should  be  adopted  which  has  any  tendency  to  pro- 
vent  the  fullest  development  of  its  productive  powers.  .There  can  be  m 
question,  however,  that  a  system  of  entail  has  this  effect.  It  previmlsiin 
divtduals  who  have  no  taste  for  agrioultural  pursuits,  and  who  are  ignoraat 
of  rural  aiTairs.  from  disposing  of  their  lands  to  others;  while,  by  tiling tlr 
destination  of  the  property,  and  preventing  its  being  mortgaged  in  security  for 
loans,  it  K>ssens  both  the  desire  and  the  power  to  execute  imim}vemeii!> 
'*  Comparc,"says  Dr.  Smith,  *'  the  present  condition  of  groat  e^lailedesU^ 
with  the  possessions  of  the  smaller  proprietors  in  their  neighbourhooil, »' 
you  will  require  no  other  ai^umcnt  to  convince  you  how  unfavourable  ft- 
tails  are  to  improvement/'    (ii.  87.) 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  corroborate  the  view  vc  bi>'* 
now  taken  of  the  effect  of  entails  by  the  very  highest  authority.  Lord  Ek^ 

•  N»polwn  Hid  tliij«.  In  order  to  couuteracl  ih*  effects  of  |li€  la;?  o<  equal  mioci'*»'«»  ^ 
biiNhcH  in  France,  he  instiliited  ihc  syslcm  of  majoraia,  by  which  a  si'iiaCor  couWoitwU^'si'^^  - 
of  40,000  fraiio  a  >cnr  (1.600/.)  on  his  qldesl  wn.  This,  however,  was  oat  of  ihc  bio«j  UBPvt*- 
erfs  of  Napolecu's  admiuistraliou. ' 
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in  his  account  of  tho  origin  of  English  entails,  and  of  their  Gnal  ostablisli- 
mcnt  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  (13  Edwd.  I.  cap.  1.)  says, 

"  The  bcooTenience  thereof  was  great ;  (or  by  (iiat  means  the  land  being  no  sure  tied  up  to  the 
beir,  thai  his  father  could  uot  put  it  from  him,  it  made  the  son  disobedient,  negligcot,  and  wasteful ; 
oTtco  mairytog  without  the  father*s  consent ;  and  to  grow  iusolent  io  f iee,  knowiD|  that  then*  could 
be  no  check  of  disiohefitiug  him.  it  alao  made  the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  oomroil 
murders,  felonies,  treasoas,  and  roan  ulaughters,  as  they  knew  none,  of  these  acts  could  hurt  the 
heirs  of  tlieif  iaheritaooe.  It  hiudi-red  men  who  had  entailed  hinds,  that  they  could  not  make  the 
brat  of  tKem  hj  fine  and  improvement :  becauMe  none,  apoo  so  iMoertain  an  estate  as  for  the 
ferm  of  his  own  life,  would  give  him  a  fine  of  any  value,  or  lay  any  great  stock  upon  the  land  that 
might  yieU  fvut  improved.  Lastiv,  these  entatlM  defrauded  the  Crown  and  many  subjects  of  their 
dc'btSf  bocsese  the  faiad  was  not  liabltf  any  longer  tlian  his  own  lifetime ;  whence  lue  King  could 
not  commit  any  office  of  accoimt  to  such  whose  lands  were  entailed,  nor  other  men  trust  them  with 
a  loan  uf  money."    (Bacon  On  ike  Use  of  the  Law.) 

The  statute  of  Edward  I.  was  planned  by  the  greater  Barons  to  prevent 
alienation  and  forfeiiure  of  their  estates,  and  was  long  maintained  in  all  its 
vigour.  Ultimately,  however,  its  provisions  were  defeated  by  what  Black- 
stone  has  denominated  apiayWiifa'  Edward  IV.,  observing  how  little  ef- 
fect attainders  for  high  treason  had  on  families  whose  estates  were  protected 
from  forfeiture  by  entails,  the  lawyers,  at  his  instigation,  fell  upon  the  device 
of  breaking  them,  by  a  judgment  in  a  feigned  suit  called  a  recooery.  The 
inroad  tiiat  was  thus  successfully  made  on  the  inviolability  of  entails  led  to 
others;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIT.  and  Henry  YIII.  various  acts 
were  passed  circumscribing  the  power  of  entail,  and  placing  it  almost  on  the 
footing  on  which  it  stands  at  this  day. 

In  its  present  state,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  English  law  of  entail 
has  C0QK3  very  near  perfection.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  the  precise  me- 
dium which  it  was  most  desirable  to  attain,  by  giving  to  every  individual 
that  degree  of  power  to  dispose  of  his  property  which  is  necessary  to  insiure 
him  with  the  desire  of  accumulating  a  fortune ;  at  the  same  time  thai  it  takes 
from  hira  the  power  of  naming  an  inde6nite  series  of  heirs,  and  of  fixing 
the  condition  on  which  his  property  shall  be  always  enjoyed.  An  English 
gentleman  can  only  entail  his  property  on  such  heirs  as  are  in  existence 
when  the  deed  is  executed,  or  until  the^rs^  unborn  heir  of  entail  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and  though  these  heirs  cannot  alienate  the 
estate,  or  encumber  it  with  debt,  they  are  allowed  to  grant  leases,  which 
are  good  against  their  successors  for  three  lives,  or  twenty«one  years. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  defects  of  the  law  of  England,  we  believe  most 
of  our  readers  will  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is  Utile  to  amend  in  that  part  of 
it  which  has  reference  to  entails. 

The  practice  of  placing  land  under  the  shackles  of  a  strict  and  inviolable 
system  of  entail  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Scotland  than  in  al- 
most any  other  country.  This  system  was  first  established  on  a  solid 
foundation  by  an  act  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  passed  in  1685,  which  re- 
duced heirs  of  entail  to  the  condition  of  mere  tenants  Jwr  ii/b,  and  gave  the 
entailer  the  power  of  regulating  the  perpetual  destination  of  the  property. 
The  ablest  political  philosophers  and  lawyers  of  the  country  have  joined  in 
condemning  this  system;*  and  in  1764,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  after 
agreeing  by  an  immense  majority  (k^  to  h)  to  resolutions  against  it,  drew 
up  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  restraining  entails,  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Lord 
Karnes,  which,  had  they  been  embodied  in  a  statute,  would  have  had  the 
eflect  to  place  the  Scots  system  nearly  on  the  same  fooling  as  the  English. 

*  Among  others  we  may  mention  the  illttstrious  namt^s  of  Dr.  Smith,  Lord  Stair,  and  Lord 
Kftinea. 
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The  project  excited  a  good  deal  of  dificusaion  at  (he  time,  bat  it  idtimalely 
fell  to  the  ground »  and  no  vigorous  attempt  has  ainoe  bran  made  to  check 
this  destructive  practice.  Additions  are  every  day  making  to  the  guantily 
of  land  in  Uil ;  and  in  many  extensive  districts  there  is  hai^ly  a  single  acre 
io  be  found  that  is  not  loaded  with  its  fetters. 

For  tliese  and  other  reasons,  which  we  shall  not  take  up  the  reada-'s 
time  by  recapitulating,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  making 
perpetual  entails  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  recognized.  No  man,  nor  set 
of  men,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  erect  themselves  into  infallible  l^islaton 
for  all  future  generations,  by  fixing  the  conditions  on  which  their  property 
shall  be  for  ever  enjoyed.  In  securing  and  perfeaing  (he  right  of  pnK 
perty,  we  must  have  a  care  lest  we  give  it  an  unnatural  and  injurious  ex- 
tension, and  render  what  would  otherwise  be  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  persevering  indfistry  and  honest  ambition,  a  source  of  idleneai  and  pro- 
fligacy. Sound  policy  would  dictate,  that  every  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  his  property,  under  whatever  eonditions,  not  injurious  to 
ethers,  he  pleases  to  prescribe,  to  hem  existing  at  the  time  when  the  deed 
is  executed.  For  this  will  give  every  one  a  sufficient  motive  to  be  indus- 
trious and  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  But  if  you  carry  the  power  of  be- 
qoeaUiing  farther,  and  enable  individuals  to  chalk  out  an  endleas  aeries  of 
unborn  heirs,  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  property  as  tenants  for  life,  yoo  wiN 
undoubtedly  lose  more,  by  taking  from  all  these  heirs  many  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  industry  and  good  conduct,  than  you  can  poasibly  gain 
by  the  slight  additional  stimulus  so  great  a  power  of  bequeaAing  na^t  give 
to  the  original  entailer. 

It  results  from  these  principles,  that  every  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  bequeath  his  property  to  whatever  heir  or  heirs  he  pleases,  provided  only 
that  he  or  they  are  in  existence  when  the  deed  is  executed.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  only  restriction  that  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  power  of  oniing 
testamentary  bequests.  It  is  impossible  to  interfere  farther  than  (h»— Io 
force,  for  example,  an  individual  to  leave  a  greater  portion  of  his  fortune  to 
his  eldest  son  than  to  the  rest  of  his  children,  or  to  divide  Us  Eortune 
equally  among  them  all,  without  occasioning  the  most  pernicious  randls. 
But  although  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  injurious  consequences  that 
must  always  flow  from  every  attempt  to  regulate  the  succession  to  property 
by  means  of  legislative  enactments  and  compulsory  regolations,  we  are  no 
less  fully  convinced  that  the  custom  of  primogmitufe,  or  Ike  eoston  of 
leaving  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  patemri  estate  to  the  elde^l 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  a  good  one,  and  has  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  advanti^e.  The  prejudices  of  most  potiticd  friii- 
iosophers  against  the  custom  oC  primogeniture  seem  to  us  Io  rest  on  do  seM 
foundation.  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  it  is  a  custom  whidi,  '*  in  order  to  emtdb 
one,  beggars  allfhe  te^  of  the  children."  (II.  p.  8A.)  But,  so  Uit  from 
agreeing  in  this  opinion,  we  eaonet  hdp  thinking,  that  it  is  to^iis  very 
costom  that  much  of  the  industry,  wealth,  freedom,  and  civilisation  of  mo- 
dem Europe  are  to  be  ascribed  ;  and  that  were  it  abolished,  and  a  systen 
of  equal  dirision  of  landed  property  established  in  its  stead,  all  the  ehiJdrcB 
of  landlords,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest,  would  be  redoeed  to  a  stale 
of  comparative  povertv,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prosperity  of  the  other 
classes  would  be  greatly  impaired. 

Fortunately  this  is  a  question— and  in  the  whole  science  of  Polilici] 
Economy  there  is  probably  none  of  greater  practical  importance— wUeh 
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we  are  noi  forced  to  arguoon  merely  specalative  priDciples,  but  which  we 
can  bring  lo  the  test  of  actual  experiment.  We  have  long  been  witneasea 
of  the  effecta  of  the  custom  of  primogeniture  as  applied  to  the  succession  lo 
landed  property ;  and  in  Francea  law  was  enacted  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  abolished  all  the  previously  existing  institutions  and  customs 
respecting  the  succession  to  property,  and  established  a  nearly  equal  system 
of  division  among  the  different  children.  This  law  has  now  been  in  force 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and  a  sufficient  tioie  has  in  consequence  been 
afTorded  for  observing  its  operation  and  effect.  It  is  proper  that  the  result 
of  this  most  interesting  and  gigantic  experiment  should  be  generally  known. 
Nor  do  we  see  how  our  pages  could  he  better  employed  than  in  communi- 
cating to  our  readers  and  the  public  the  information  we  are  possessed  of  on 
this  subject.  It  will,  if  we  are  not- greatly  mistaken,  go  far  to  pot  down 
most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  custom  d  primogeniture, 
and  will  at  all  events  show  the  mischief  of  attempting  to  enforce  a  system  of 
equal  succession. 

According  to  the  law  of  succession  now  established  in  France,  a  person 
with  M« child  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  moiety  of  his  property  as  he  pleases, 
the  child  inheriting  the  other  moiety  as  a  matter  of  fight  $  if  a  person 
has  two  children,  he  is  only  allowed  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  third  of  his 
property ;  and  if  he  has  inoria  th€n  fwo^  three  Jburtho  of  the  property  must 
he  equally  divided  amongst  the  children,  one  Jourtk  only  being  left  at  his 
own  disposal,  either  to  increase  the  portion  of  his  favourite  child,  or  to 
leave  lo  a  stranger.  When  the  father  dies  intestate,  the  property  is  equally 
divided  amongst  all  the  children,  without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority. 

This  law  was  intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  old  feudal.aristo- 
cracy,  from  whose  ascendancy  France  had  suffered  so  much :  and  as  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  aristocracy  must  always  be  mainly  dependent 
on  the  extent  of  their  property.  It  was  certainly  weU  calculated  to  accon- 
plish  its  object.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  law  adapted  to  a  particular 
emergency  can  be  maintained  with  advantage  as  a  general  rule  of  a  national 
policy.  Lord  Bacon,  in  noticing  some  of  flie  laws  of  Henry  YII.,  says, 
that  he  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  English  legislalor  after  Edward  I . , 
and  this  because  ''  his  laws  (whoso  marks  them  well)  are  deep,  and  not 
vulgar ;  not  made  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for  the  present ; 
but  out  of  providence  for  the  future,  to  make  the  estate  of  his  people  still 
more  and  more  happy,  after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  a«cient  and 
heroic  times." 

Admitting,  for  the  present,  what  however  we  very  much  doebt,  that 
sound  policy  required  not  only  to  strip  the  nobieeee  of  their  oppressive  feti- 
dal  privileges,  but  also  to  force  them  to  subdivide  their  estates,  surely  no 
ooe  will  ttierefore  contend,  that  a  law  institated  for  such  an  object  ought  to 
be  allowed  permanently  to  regulate  the  descent  of  all  property  in  France ! 
This  law,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  seems  to  us  infinitely  more 
objectionable  than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  inviolable  entail.  By 
interfering  to  so  extreme  a«  extent  in  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  a  man's 
iodustry  and  economy,  it  must  unquestionably  weaken  the  motives  to  accu- 
mulation ;  while,  by  rendering  all  the  children  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
peodent  of  their  parents,  it  will  have  the  same  injurious  operation,  in  re- 
ference to  a  wholefBunUy,  that  the  system  of  entail  has  in  reference  to  a 
single  child.  Had  this  law  been  made  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  uilesiMy,  it 
might  not,  perbapa,  have  been  worth  while  to  disturb  it;  though,  in  so  far 
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aft  landed  properly  is  concerned,  wo  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  any  case  a 
sound  rule.  Every  system  which  has  for  its  object  to  enforce  an  equal  di- 
vision of  landed  property  must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  an  increase  of 
agricultural  population ;  and  must  also  'Operate  to  reduce  landed  property 
into  such  minute  portions  as  will  neither  afford  sufficient  employment  to 
the  families  occupying  them,  nor  allow  of  their  being  cultivated  in  the 
most  improved  and  cheapest  manner.  The  strong  predilection  entertained 
by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  for  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers  has  been  uni- 
versally observed;  and  if  this  be  true  in  general,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  brought  up  in  the  country.  But  the  existence  of  a 
law  compelling  every  father  to  divide  his  estate  equally  among  his  childrea 
must  obviously  afford  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  gratifying  this  natural 
inclination.  It  will  give  most  individuals  the  power  of  continuing  in  that 
line  of  life  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  which  must,  in  conse- 
quence, be  endeared  to  them  by  all  those  youthful  associations  which  exert 
so  strong  an  influence  over  future  conduct.  When  a  family  happens  to  be 
unusually  large,  or  when  the  share  of  the  paternal  property  falling  to  each 
of  the  children  may  not  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  nearly  the 
same  station  as  their  father,  some  of  the  more  adventurous  and  geaeroos 
spirits  will  probably  be  disposed  to  sell  theif  portion,  and  to  engage  in  some 
other  pursuit.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  reside  on  the  little  properties  they  have  received  from  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  process  of  division  and  subdivision  will  continue  until  the  whole 
land  has  been  parcelled  out  into  patches,  and  filled  with  an  agricolturaJ 
population,  destitute  alike  of  the  means  and  desire  oi  rising  in  the  world. 
The.  institution  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  by  giving  the  estate  to  the 
eldest  son,  forces  the  others  to  quit  the  home  of  their  father,  and  makes 
them  depend  for  their  success  in  the  world  on  tlie  fair  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents and  industry.  We  allow  that  the  institution  of  primogenihire  has  a 
tendency  to  generate  idle  and  dissipated  habits  in  the  eldest  sons;  hut,  under 
such  a  system  as  that  now  established  in  France  some  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  exertion  and  parsimony  are  taken,  not  from  one  son  only,  but 
from  the  whole  children.  When  the  estate  of  the  father  must  be  divided, 
aH  his  descendants  are  aware,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  Uiat  they  are, 
without  any  exertion  on  their  part  to  be  secured  against  want ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  feeling  of  security  must  tend  directly  to  para- 
lyze all  their  efforts,  and  to  render  all  the  younger  children  infinitely  le» 
enterprising  than  they  would  have  been  had  Ihey  known  that  their  condi- 
tion in  society  was  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  themselves,  and  that  they 
had  little  or  nothing  to  expect  from  their  parents.  For  what  do  we  blame 
the  poor  laws?  Is  it  not  that,  by  affording  an  extrinsic  security  against 
want,  their  effect  is  to  render  the  labouring  population  less  frugal,  indus- 
trious, and  provident,  than  they  would  be  were  they  thrown  entlrelj  oa 
their  own  resources?  And  will  anyone  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  aay 
thing  so  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  landlorrb 
and  squires,  as  to  exempt  them  from  feeling  the  full  force  of  this  prineipte? 
Necessity  is  not  merely  the  mother  of  invention,  but  it  is  so  in  a  great 
measure  also  of  the  passion  which  stimulates  us  to  endeavour  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  to  emerge  from  obscurity.  If  you  would  have  a  man  display 
all  the  native  resources  of  his  mind — if  you  would  bring  all  his  faculties 
and  poWers  into  full  activity, — you  must  deprive  him  of  every  adventitious 
assistance,  and  render  him  exclusively  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  It 
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is  not  to  those  who  have  been  born  to  a  competency,  but  to  those  who  have 
been  bred  in  the  hardy  school  of  poverty,  and  who  have  raised  themselves 
to  eminence,  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  almost  all  those  inventions  and 
improvements  which  havje  so  greatly  extended  the  empire  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  made  such  vast  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
Notwithstanding  its  being  the  great  avenue  to  power  and  emolument,  il  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  an  indivi- 
duaLIpossessed  of  500/.  a  year  of  patrimony  making  any  figure  at  the  Eng- 
lish Bar!  The  same  observation  might  be  extended  to  most  other  profes- 
sions, and  it  would  be  found  to  be  generally  true  in  them  alL  Security 
against  want  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  greatest  enemy  to  activity  and 
persevering  and  arduous  exertion  :  and  if  the  institution  of  primogeniture 
has,  as  is  really  the  case,  a  tendency  to  deprive  a  large  portion  of  society  of 
this  security,  and  to  compel  them  to  enter  with  vigour  and  energy  on  the 
great  arena  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  this  single  circumstance  is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  balance  of  advantage  greatly  in  its  favour. 

It  has  been  said,  in  favour  of  the  equal  parlition  of  landed  property  among 
all  the  members  of  a  family,  that  such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  generally  of  all  the  monied  classes, 
are  actually  distributed  amongst  their  children,  and  that  no  bad  effects  have 
^  been  found  to  result  from  it.  But  there  is  hardly  any  analogy  between  the 
>:  eases.  The  children  of  a  merchant  or  banker  who  have  shared  equally  in 
the  paternal  property  may,  if  they  please  to  form  themselves  into  a  com-^ 
pany,  carry  on  the  business  with  equal  advantage  as  their  father.  But  this 
can  never  be  the  case  with  the  family  of  a  landed  proprietor.  Farming 
r  cannot  be  advantageously  carried  on  by  joint-slock  companies.  When  an 
i  estate  is  divided  into  equal  portions  to  each  child,  the  paternal  home  will  be 
deserted  by  all  but  the  eldest  son,  and  in  general  there  will  be  as  many  sepa- 
rate mansions  and  families  as  there  are  children.  But  the  degradation  in 
the  ideas  of  all  classes  respecting  the  mode  in  which  gentlemen  ought  to  live 
would  probably  be  the  worst  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  equal 
inheritance.  The  institution  of  primogeniture,  by  giving  the  great  bulk  of 
the  father's  property  to  the  (eldest  son,  not  only  compels  the  younger  child- 
ren to  become  industrious,  but  it  also  stimulates  them  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  emerge  from  the  depressed  condition  in  which  they  are 
plaoed,  and  to  rise  to  an  equality  with  their  elder  brother.  We  are  also 
disposed  to  think,  that  the  state  and  magnificence  in  which  our  great  landed 
proprietors  live,  act  as  powerful  incentives  to  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  who  never  think  they  have  ac- 
cumulated a  sufficient  fortune  until  they  are  able  to  emulate  the  splendour 
of  the  landlords ;  whereas,  had  these  great  properties  been  frittered  down 
by  the  scheme  of  equal  division  among  children,  tha  standard  of  compe- 
tence would  have  been  lowered  universally,  and  there  would,  in  consequence, 
have  been  less  exertion  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

That  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  France  has  been  conside- 
rably improved  since  the  Revolution  is  unquestionable.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  this  improvement  has  been  in  any  respect  owing  to  the  law  of  equal 
inheritance.  It  has  taken  place  not  in  consequence  of  that  law,  but  in  de- 
ispite  ofit.  The  abolition  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  of  the  gabelle,  corvees,  and  other  grievously  oppressive  and  partial  bur- 
dens and  imposts,  would  of  themselves  have  rendered  the  proprietors  and 
larmers  a  greatdeal  more  respectable  :  but,  in  addition  to  these  advantages, 
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a  great  pari  of  the  property  of  the  church  and  of  the  emigranii  ctme  into 
their  hands  at  extremdy  low  prices ;  and  in  consequence  small  properties 
were  augmented,  and  fresh  energy  and  vigour  given  to  agricullurai  punuils. 
Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  rapid  division  of  landed  properly,  aod 
the  continually  increasing  excess  of  the  agricultural  population,  caused  by  (he 
existing  law  of  succession,  have  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  effects  ot  ibe$e 
advantageous  circumstances,  and  forfki  at  this  moment  the  promineDUvilsiB 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  France. 

**The  population  oF  that  country,"  aayi  Mr.  BIrkbbok.  **  seems  to  be  arraoged  thv :  a  tovn 
depends  for  sabiUsienoe  on  the  lands  immediately  around  H.  The  eullitatopi  iodifiduli;  km 
BoC  much  to  spare;  because,  as  their  baiibandnr  m  a  sort  ef  ffwrdmrng^  it  rpquir^s  a  Iftrgeenndr 
population,  and  has,  in  proportion,  lefts  iuperfluity  of  produce,  Thus  is  formed  a  ovnenNs  boi 
poor  population.  The  cnlUvator  receives  fwyment  of  his  surptas  product  in  sous,  sod  he  rxpendi 
only  sons.  The  tradesman  is  on  a  par  with  the  farmar :  as  they  receive  so  thcv  expeisd :  iii 
thus  60/)00  persons  may  inliabit  a  ciistrict*  with  a  town  of  10,000  iobabitaats  io  the  oentre  4't, 
bartering  the  superfluity  of  the  country  for  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  town.  Poor  fns 
generation  to  geoeratioo,  and  growing  conunuaUy  poorer  as  they  increase  in  numtMnf—is  tn 
coutttiy  by  the  incessant  division  and  subdivision  of  property,  in  the  town  by  the  diviam  aid 
subdivision  of  trades  and  professionN. — such  a  people,  mateaa  of  proeetSng  from  ike  nm 
Morieo  to  the  fiomfarts  qf  (ifb,  and  then  io  the  luxwiet,  a»  it  the  eondition  ofthmgi  m  £ii$- 
Voai,  OTtf  raiAer  rotrograde  than  progresswe.  l^eri  io  no  advaneemtnt  in  fVnuk  ueitlf, 
—no  improvtment,  nor  hopo  of  it/* — (Tour  in  France,  4ib  t  d.  p.  34  ) 

The  Marquis  Garnier,  the  very  intelligent  translator  and  annotatoroftbf 
''Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  arguing  \ti  favour  of  the  law  of  equal  Buccessioo. 
contends  that  the  passion  which  impels  every  rich  man  to  extend  his  posMS- 
sions,  and  to  add  field  to  field,  will  always  eJTectually  overbalance  the priih 
ciple  of  subdivision.  But  the  rule  established  by  the  existing  Freoeh  bw, 
that  the  estates  of  individuals  having  families  mutt  he  dividid  at  their  death, 
will  natutdlly  induce  the  greater  number  to  amass  monied  fortunes  to  jiRfc- 
rences  to  land.  The  facts,  too,  that  M.  Gamier  has  slated  prove  the  ten 
opposite  of  his  theory  ;  for  they  show  that,  while  there  is  averygifJtde 
mand  in  France  for  small  patches  of  ground,  there  is  very  little  tleoiaiidfof 
moderate^ized  farms.  Thus,  H.  Gamier  informs  us,  and  hisivthority  is 
unquestionable,  that  a  farm  which  would  bring  a  yearly  rent  rf^^<'<' 
5000  francs  ( 160/.  or  200/.}  will  not  sell  as  a  vdiole  for  above ireslsf-jlM 
years'  purchase ;  while,  if  it  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  lots,  it 
would  most  probably  sell  for  /byty  years'  purchase !  -^  ( Richesse  des  Na- 
tions, tome  vi.  p,  179.  ed.  1822.)  This  fact  is  pregnant  with  informalioo; 
and  with  information,  we  regret  to  say,  that  gives  the  most  unfavoorafck 
view  possible  of  the  state  of  France.  It  proves  that  agriculture  is  not  pro- 
secuted in  that  kingdom,  as  it  is  prosecuted  in  England,  for  the  «ke  of  realiz- 
ing a  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  carrying  it  on,  but  in  order  to  a^ 
quire  the  means  ef  emietenee !  With  such  a  strong  natural  induoeoKBt  Io 
subdivide  properties,  and  with  a  law  forcing  their  subdivision,  the  prospett 
before  France  is  certainly  far  from  flattering.  And  no  Frenchmao,  whok 
not  perversely  blind  to  the  real  interests  of  his  country,  can  doubt  that  He 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  oousterKt 
this  destructive  system.  If  it  is  suffered  to  run  its  full  length,  propertitf 
will  be  perpetually  lessening,  until,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Young,  *  !<« 
arrive  at  the  limit,  beyond  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  please,  vili 
feed  no  more  mouths;  yet  those  simple  measures  which  instigate  to  mar- 
riage will  still  continue.  What  then  is  the  consequence  but  the  most  dread- 
ful imaginable !  By  persevering  in  this  system  you  soon  would  exceed  (he 
populousness  of  China,  wher&4lie  putrid  carcases  of  dogs,  cats,  rats,  asd 
every  species  of  filth  and  veraiih,  are  sought  with  avidity  to  suston  the  life 
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of  wrelcfaes  bora  only  to  be  starved.  Small  properties  much  divided  prove 
the  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  and  this,  has 
operated  to  such  an  extent  and  degreein  France,  that  a  law  ought  uodoufol- 
edly  to  h^  passed  (o  render  all  division  below  a  certain  number  of  arpents 
iUega)."— (Travels  in  France,  p.  i.  A13). 

But  if  such  was  Mr.  Young's  opinioa  in  1789,  how  much  more  reason 
musi  he  have  had  fbr  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  now,  wtien  almost  all 
the  large  estates  then  existing  in  ibe  country  have  been  broken  up,  and  Che 
succession  to  the  smallest  patches  regulated  by  the  principle  of  equal  division 
among  the  children?  Had  an  assembly  been  held  for  the  express  purpose 
of  devising  the  means  by  which  they  could  most  effectually  depress  France, 
and  bring  he^  into  the  same  hopeless  situation  as  Ireland,  we  do  not  believe 
Ihey  could  have  hit  upon  any  scheme  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  object, 
and  to  extltaguish  every  germ  of  future  improvement,  as  the  institution  (k  the 
law  in  question. 

Every  one  knows  that  Normandy  has  always  been  one  of  the  richest  and 
best  cultivated  provinces  of  France ;  and  yet  Normandy  is  one  of  those  pro- 
vinces in  which,  under  the  old  regime^  the  law  of  primogeniture  had  the 
most  extensive  and  general  operation.  But  instead  of  being  improved,  there 
is  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that  the  agriculture  and  general  appearance 
of  the  province  is  rapidly  changing  for  the  worse,  under  the  existing  law 
of  succession.  "  I  hear,  on  all  sides,"  says  Mr.  James  Paul  Cobbelt,  who 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  France  lasi  year,  '*  here  in  Normandy, 
great  lamentations  on  account  of  the  effect^  of  this  revolutionary  law.  They 
tell  me  that  it  has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families,  who  had 
been  on  the  same  spots  for  centuries ;  that  it  is  daily  operating  in  the  same 
way ;  that  it  has  in  a  great  degree  changed  the  state  of  the  farm  buildings ; 
that  it  has  caused  the  land  to  be  worse  cultivated;  that  it  has  caused  great 
havoc  among  timi)er  trees  :  and  there  are  persons  who  do  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  society  in  France  will  become  degraded  in  the  extreme,  unless 
the  law  be  changed  in  this  respect.  I  have  been  assured,  that  in  many 
Damilies  of  owners  of  land,  the  several  members  have  come  to  an  agreement 
with  each  other  to  act  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  thus  prevent 
the  parcelling  out  of  their  estates,  and  the  extinction  of  their  families. 
This  may  now^and  then  take  place,  but  generally  it  cannot;  and  it  is  dear, 
that  if  the  present  law  remain,  the  land  must  all  be  cut  up  into  little  bits; 
that  a  farmhouse  must  become  a  rare  sight;  and  that  a  tree  worthy  of  the 
name  of  timl^r  will  scarcely  be  seen  in  a  whole  day's  ride." — (Ride  through 
France,  p.  169.) 

The  effect  that  this  splitting  of  estates  has  already  had  on  the  population 
of  France  is  most  striking.  In  despite  of  all  the  massacres  of  the  revolution, 
mod  of  the  bloody  wars  in  which  France  was  subsequently  engaged,  and  in 
despite,  too,  of  the  loss  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  of  the  decay  of  many  brani^es 
of  her  manufacturing  industry,  her  population  has  regularly  increased 
since  the  Revolution.  In  1786,  Necker  estimated  the  population  of  France, 
exclusive  of  Corsica,  at  2>l,676,000;  and,  inclusive  of  that  island,  at 
jli,800,000.  In  1789,  Pomelles,  from  a  comparison  of  the  registers  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  estimated  the  inhabitants  of  France,  includ- 
ing Cornea,  at  25,065,000  individuals  of  all  sexes  and  ages.  A  committee 
of  the  TTational  Assembly  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  same 
Bobjecl,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  giyes  a  population  of  26,363,000 ; 
thoogh,  {ron  the  circumstance  of  the  taxes  bdng  diminiflbed  lo  the  p<)orer 
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classes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children,  there  is  reason  t» 
suspect  that  this  estimate  may  have  been  somewhat  too  high.  In  180^, 
however,  the  population  of  old  France  amounted,  according  to  an  actual 
enumeration,  to  no  less  than  27,767,000;  and  at  this  moment  it  rather 
exceeds  thutt  millioits  1  This  is  a  great  and  an  extraordinary  increase : 
and  as  there  has  been  no  increase  of  manufactures,  it  is  one  which  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place  but  for  tlie  division  of  estates  caused  by  the 
Revolution,  and  the  law  of  equal  inheritance.  (Peuchet,  Stat.  Elem. 
p.  226. ) 

Perhaps,  however,  the  best  illustration  of  the  state  to  which  landed  pro- 
perly in  tending  is  France  may  t>e  deduced  from  the  returns  to  the  cauin- 
bution/bnciere.  It  appears,  from  the  tables  given  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  Due 
de  Ga^te  ( Memoires  sur  Je  Cadastre),  published  in  1818,  that  there  were 
in  1816  no  fewer  than  10,A1A,121  taxable  properties,  great  and  smalL 
forming  so  many  separate  items  in  the  accounts  of  the  direct  tax  on  landed 
property.    They  were  as  follows: — 

7.8^»tl0  properties,  rated  at  ^1  francs  a  year  or  under,  pro- 
ducing     47,178,649  fraiocs. 
(Average  6  Tr.  for  each  property). 
704,871  Do.  rated  81  to   30  fr.  producing  17,68i,083) 

699,637  Do.  31  to    50  fr.        do 27,«89,518>  86.043,080 

594,048  Do.  51  to  100  fr.       do 41,181,488) 

(Average  of  these  three  dilTererent  rates,  43  fr. 
for  each  property.) 

459,937  Do.  101  to  509  fir.        do 90,411,700 

(Average  196  55-lOOth  fr.) 

40,773  Do..         501  to  1000  fr.      do 87,653,016 

(Average  678  22-lOOth  fr.) 
17,745  Do.         lOUl  and  above,     do.    .         .  31,649,!6H 

(Average  1783  55-lOOth  fr. 

10,414,121  sum  tot.  taxed  properties,  producing    .  282,935,9i8  fr. 

This  Statement  does  not  give  the  number  of  proprietors,  many  of  them 
holding  properties  in  several  communes,  and  being  taxed  in  each.  M.  de 
Gaftte,  however,  reckons  that  there  are  A,83S,000  individual  proprietors; 
but  as  many  of  these  are  heads  of  families  estimated  at  5  persons,  he 
gives  1A,A79,830  as  the  amount  of  the  class  of  proprietors.  According  to 
this  view,  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  France  belongs  to  that 
class. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  these  4,833,000  proprietors,  say — 
3,665,800  pay,  upon  an  average,  12  88-1 00th  flrancs  yearly  tax  upon  their 
property  or  properties,  representing  a  yearly  income  of  64  firaacs, 
or  51«.  Sterling ;  they  are,  in  fact,  day  labourers,  with  a  cot- 
tage and  garden  belonging  to  themselves        .        .        .       fr.    47,176,649 
938,000  pay,  upon  an  average,  92  78- 100th  fir.  representing  a  yearly  in- 
come of  464  fir.  or  17/.  lU.  Sterling  a  year      ....     86,043,699 
.  212,636  pay,  upon  an  average,  429  45-lOOth  fr.  representing  a  yearly  in- 
come of  2127  fir.  or  85/.  Sterling     .  .    90,411,7i» 
18,848  pay,  upon  an  average,  1468  fr.  representing  a  yearly  income  of 

7340  fir.  or  298/.  1 U.  Steriing 27,053,016 

8,216  pay,  upon  an  average,  8854  50-lOOth  fr.  representing  a  yearly  Ia- 

come  of  19,272  Ir.  or  771/.  SterUng 31,649,466 


4,838,000  fir.  382,9135, 

The  Agricultural  dass  in  Ranee  then  eonsists  of — 
1,421,000  proprietors  and  their  families^  living  wholly,  or  mostly,  on  the  net  proceeds 
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of  land,  with  an  income  of  front  two  to  twenty  thouq^nd  IVancs  a  year  for 
each  family.  (80/.  Sterling  to  ftOO/.  a  year.) 
13.059,000  proprielors  and  their  families,  of  the  class  of  peasants,  living  partly  hy  their 
labour,  with  an  income  of  fVom  64  to  464  francs  a  year  (i/.  10«.  to  17/.  lis. 
Sterling)  for  each  fiimily. 
4^941,000  a^cultuni  labourers,  who  are  not  peoprietors. 

Therefore  one-half  of  the  population  of  Fraoce  is  composed  of  proprietors 
great  or  small,  and  one-sixth  of  agricultural  labourers ;  and  altogether  ttoo 
thirds  are  employed  in  agriculture. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  is  there  such  a  vast  body  of  proprietors  ;  and 
in  no  civilized  European  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ireland,  is 
there  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  directly  engaged  in  the  cuK 
tivation,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  torture  of  the  soil.  And  yet  the 
system  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Should  it  be  supported  in  its  presenlvigour 
for  another  half  century,  la  grande  nation  will  certainly  he  the  greatest 
|)auper  warren  in  Europe ;  and  will,  along  with  Ireland,  have  the  honour 
of  furnishing  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

In  countries  where  capital  is  accumulating  in  masses,  and  where  there 
are  no  vicious  laws  or  habits  to  force  the  interminable  division  and  sub- 
division of  landed  properties,  the  newest  and  most  powerful  machinery  is 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  division  of  rural  employments 
is  carried  to  its  fullest  extent.  But  wherever  property  is  very  much  frittered 
down,  such  methods  of  facilitating  production  can  be  but  very  partially 
introduced.  *  In  the  greater  number  of  French,  as  of  Irish  farms,  it  is  im- 
possible either  to  adopt  a  proper  system  of  rotation  in  cropping,  or  to  erect 
thrashing  machines;  and  in  many  instances  the  horses  are  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  several  sets  of  farmers  1  Whatever  increased  supplies  of  food  may 
be  required  in  a  country  occupied  by  small  farmers,  must  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  an  increase  of  animal  exertion  ;  and  raw  produce  must,  therefore, 
rise  in  price  with  every  increase  of  population,  or  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  inferior  soils.  There  is,  in  such  cases, 
DO  principle  of  improvement  in  operation  to  counteract  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing sterility.  It  is  neither  checked  by  improved  machinery,  nor  by 
any  ex|j^ients  for  saving  labour.  But  being  allowed  to  exert  its  full  effect, 
society  very  soon  becomes  clogged  in  its  progress,  and  its  future  advance- 
ment is  rendered  extremely  problematical. 

This,  of  itself,  constitutes  a  fundamental  and  insuperable  objection  to 
every  plan  which  has  any  tendency  to  divide  landed  property  into  minute 
portions.  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  palpably  absurd  than  to  attempt 
to  increase  the  national  wealth  by  sanctioning  a  system  that  must  infallibly 
tend  to  check  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  consequently  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  lower  the  rale  of  profit. 

But  a  minute  division  of  landed  property  is  not  merely  disadvantageous 
from  its  having  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  raw  produce :  by  preventing 
the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  capital  and  labour,  it  must  also  exercise 
a  powerful  effect  on  manuJUciured  commodities,  and,  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  their  production,  must  contribute  to  enhance  their  real  price. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  a  highly  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  generally  introduced,  where  farms  are  extensive,  and  where  the 
most  powerful  machinery  is  employed  in  agricultural  operations,  only  a 
proportionally  small  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  soil.    The  rest  are  employed  in  manufacturiiig  industry,  or 
in  carrying  the  products  of  the  different  districts  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
places  where  they  are  in  greatest  request,  and  eichanging  them  for  all  the 
various  products  of  M  the  countries  and  climates  of  the  world.    The  na- 
tional wealth,  and  the  comforts  of  all  classes,  are  prodigiously  augmenM 
in  consequence  of  this  division  of  employments.    The  agriculturists  of  Eng- 
land do  not  spend  their  time  in  clumsy  attempts  to  manufeelure  their  own 
J^oduce,  and  the  manufacturers  cease  to  interest  themselves  about  Ibe 
raising  of  corn  and  the  fattening  of  cattle.    The  power  of  exchanging  ii  (he 
vivifying  prinpiple  of  industry.     It  stimulates  agriculturists  to  adopt  the 
best  system  of  cultivation,  and  to  raise  the  largest  crops ,  because  it  eoabks 
them  to  exchange  whatever  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  exceed? 
their  own  consumption  for  other  commodities  conducing  to  their  comtbit 
and  enjoyments ;  and  it  equally  stimulates  manufacturers  to  improve  dK 
quality  and  to  increase  the  quantity  and  yariety  of  their  goods,  tba!  they 
may  thereby  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  raw  produce.  A 
spirit  of  industry  is  thus  universally  diffused  ;  and  that  apathy  and  languor, 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  rude  state  of  society,  entirely  disappear. 
'    But  if  a  country  were  generally  divided  into  small  fiirms,  these  efleds 
could  only  take  place  to  a  very  limited  extent.    Not  being  able  to  emplor 
the  best  fnachinery,  nor  to  carry  the  subdivision  of  employments  to  dfi- 
eient  extent,  a  much  greater  number  of  labourers  would  neeessarily  be 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  pro- 
portionally smaller  quantity  of  its  produce  to  dispose  of  to  others,   ^oof 
will  presume  to  say,  that  the  agriculture  of  France  is  in  nearly  so  improTed 
a  state  as  that  of  Britain — that  it  is  not  in  fact  a  hundred  years  behind  oars 
—and  ye! ,  while  there  are  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Franee 
employed  in  this  inferior  cultivation,  less  than  one-third  of  oar  people 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  infinitely  superior  system  of  cultivation  adopted  in 
this  country  !  *    Tt  is  in  this  single  circumstance  that  the  vast  wperiority 
of  our  domestic  economy  over  that  of  the  French  chiefly  consists.  We  carry 
on  a  vastly  better  system  of  agriculture  with  less  than  a  half  of  the  la- 
bourers they  require  to  carry  on  theirs ;  so  that  the  entire  produce  of  the 
Industry  of  the  other  half  of  our  labourers,  not  engaged  in  agncuHoie,  i3» 
much  clear  gain,  so  much  positive  additional  wealth,  placed  at  Ibe  disposal 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  over  and  above  what  we  should  po^esstew 
our  lands  as  much  subdivided  as  those  of  France,  and  our  agriculture  con- 
ducted pn  the  same  plan.    Here  is  the  powerful  spring  that  has  coDlriboto) 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to  enable  us  to  carry  our  commercial  awl 
manufacturing  prosperity  to  its  present  unexampled  height,  and  f  uirf> 
makes  us  advance  in  the  career  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  ▼>»« 
burdened  >vith  a  load  of  taxes  that  would  press  to  earth  the  greater  popif- 
l(|tion  of  France !    Let  us  not,  therefore,  by  giving  the  smallest  connlenaw 
to  any  scheme,  either  for  dividing  estates,  or  for  building  cottages  on  wasl^ 
do  any  thing  that  might  by  possibility  tend  to  increase  the  purely  agn- 
cultural  population  of  the  country.    The  narrower  the  limits  within  whidj 
it  can  be  confined,  the  better  will  be  our  agrioulture,  and  the  greater  m 
be  the  surplus  produce  wherewith  to  feed  and  support  the  other  classes  of 
the  society,  on  whose  numbers  and  prosperity  the  wealth,  power,  and^OH 
of  the  country  must  ever  mainly  depend. 

♦  Accordinit  to  the  ceqpus  of  1921 ,  ttwre  are  8,941374  familin  in  OreM  Britim,  of  ^^  •* 
™.w7i  0'  «*M  them  one-third  of  the  whole,  arc  employed  in  agricQhare. 
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The  cQSlom  of  equally  dividing  Ihe  paternal  property,  whether  freehold 
or  leasehold,  among  all  the  children  of  a  family»  has  been  long  acted  upon 
in  Ireland.  Sir  Johp  l)avies,  in  his  valuable  tract,  entitled  ''Discoveries 
of  the* Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued  by  the  English," 
mentiojis  this  as  one  of  the  customs  that  had  mainly  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
barbarism  and  poverty  of  that  country.  "The  custom  of  gavehkind/'  says 
be,  *'  did  breed  another  mischief ;  for  thereby  every  man  being  born  to  land, 
88  well  bastard  as  legitimate,  they  all  held  themselves  to  be  gentlei^en. 
And  though  their  portions  were  never  so  small,  and  themselves  never  so 
poor,  for  gavel-kind  must  needs  in  the  end  make  a  poor  gentility,  yet  did 
they  scorn  to  descend  to  husbandry  or  merchancfize,  or  to  learn  any  me- 
chanical art  or  science.  Besides,  these  poor  gentlemen  were  so  affected  to 
their  small  portions  of  land,  that  they  rather  diose  to  live  at  home  by  theft, 
extortions,  and  coshering,  than  to  seek  any  better  fortunes  abroad." — 
(p.  171.  ed.  17A7.) 

So  long,  however,  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  formed  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  ot  the  equal  partition 
of  property  among  children,  was  coipparatively  harmless :  for  as  the  pasture 
lands  were  generally  let  in  immense  tracts  to  opulent  graziers,  only  a  few 
individuals  were  required  to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  these 
were  not  permitted  to  occupy  any  land.  But  in  178A  (be  Irish  Parliament, 
then  newly  emancipated  from  the  restraints  under  which  it  had  previously 
laboured,  attempted  to  stimulato  the  dormant  energies  of  the  people,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  into  Ireland,  and  granting  very 
high  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  produce  of  the  country. 
These  measures,  however  worthily  intended,  have  been  productive  of  ir- 
reparable injury  to  Ireland.  Even  though  capital  had  been  as  abundant  in 
Ireland  as  it  was  deficient,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  tillage 
farmer  to  have  managed  such  large  tracts  of  land  as  were  previously  held  by 
single  graziers.  Not  only,  liowevcr,  was  the  size  of  the  farms  greatly  re- 
duced, but  the  new  occupiers,  being  for  the  most'  part  exceedingly  poor, 
were  glad  to  buy  whatever  labour  they  could  obtain,  by  granting  the  pea- 
santry allotments  of  small  pieces  of  ground,  whereon  they  might  erect 
cabins  and  raise  potatoes.  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  system  of 
gavelrknuf,  which  was  always  a  greater  favourite  with  the  farmers  and 
lieasantry  than  with  the  gentility y  has  since  been  uniformly  acted  upon  by 
all  classes,  except  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates,  and  has  had  the  eifect 
to  split  farms  and  multiply  beggars^-operations  which  are  in  truth  almost 
synonymous — to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have  been  conceived  possible, 
in  t^e  counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  and  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
thefe  are  innumerable  instances  of  farms  of  AOO  or  500  acres,  let  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  since  to  a  single  tenant,  and  now  occupied  by  from 
50  to  too  and  ISO  families;  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  %untry  has 
if»creased  from  2,8A5,000,in  1785,  toabout  seven  millions,  at  this  moment ! 

A  twofold  consequence  has  resulted  from  this  excessive  incroapp  of  po- 
pulation. In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  full  employment  for  more  than  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  the  actually  existing  labourers;  and  in  the  second  pl^  !e, 
they  are  now  almost  wholly  reduced  to  an-exclusive  dependence  on  ue 
potatoe  for  supplies  of  food.  A  small  farmer,  or  even  proprietor,  with  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  acres  of  land,  cannot  possibly  contrive  to  subsist  himself  and 
Camily  on  whealen  bread  and  beef.  He  is  forced  to  resort  to  some  in- 
ferior species  of  food  ;  and  as  the  potatoe  affords  the  greatest  qiianlitv  of 
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nutriment  oo  a  given  extent  of  land,  it  is  to  it  that  he  naturally  resorts. 
Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  extreme  division  of  landed  pro- 
perties in  Ireland ;  and  such  too  we  observe  are  the  consequences  now  ac- 
tually resulting  from  the  same  cause  in  France.  That  country  is  threatened 
>vith  the  double  curse  of  a  redundant  and  a  potatoe-feeding  popuiatkm. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  has  increased  in  a  ten/bid  proportion  io  the 
country  since  the  revolution.  '*Get  aliment  prteieux,"  says  the  Coont 
Chaplat,  '*qui  rejetait  le  pauvre,  est  admis  aujourd'hui  sur  la  table  du 
riche,  et  on  le  regarde,  aVec  raison,  comme  le  plus  puissant  auxiliaire  du 
froraent." — (De  rin<!ustrie  Fran^ise,  i.  p.  1A7.) 

We  deny  that  there  is  any  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion,  so  fre- 
quently made,  that  property  in  land  is  of  all  others  the  most  active  in- 
stigator to  severe  and  incessant  labour.  It  is  true  that  the  exertions  of  (be 
proprietor  of  a  little  farm  are  not  paralyzed  by  any  apprehensions  of  his 
being  turned  out  of  his  possession  before  he  has  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
labours :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  certainty  of  a  resource,  his  depeodeoce 
on  the  produce  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  from  which  he  caoDol  be 
ejected,  and  which  will  preserve  him  from  absolute  want,  joined  to  the 
impossU>ility  of  his  rising  in  the  world,  have  the  strongest  tendency  to 
fo  ster  lazy  and  indolent  habits.  A  farmer  can  never  calculate  withcertaiolj 
on  getting  a  renewal  of  his  lease.  Unless  he  has  aocumhited  some  capital, 
he  is  always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  thrown  destitute  on  the  world; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  small  proprietor.  He  relies  for  support,  Dotoo 
capital,  but  on  land.  He  is  exempted  from  all  chance  of  being  tamed  out 
of  his  possession;  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  the  same  powerful  motivesto 
accumulate  stock  as  the  other.  The  small  proprietors  and  {armecs  of 
France,  Mr.  Birkbeck informs  us,  "having  no  means  of  improviog their 
situation,  submit  to  necessity,  aud  pass  their  lives  contentedly"— thai  is. 
in  apathy !  The  same  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  '  *  Throughout  Eoglaod/' 
says  Mr.  Young,  *'  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  case  of  a  daf  la- 
bourer and  a  little  farmer ;  we  have  no  people  that  work  so  hard  aod  fore 
so  ill  as  the  latter."  And  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  those  counties  of 
Scotland — Kinross,  for  example — where  property  is  very  much  divided. 
and  the  proprietors  consequently  poor,  are  uniformly  behind  in  dteir  agri- 
culture, and  are  farmed  in  a  much  inferior  style  to  those  where  estates  aod 
farms  are  more  extensive. 

We  have  no  room  to  dilate  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  Freodi 
law  of  succession  on  the  political  interests  of  the  country ;  but  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  show  that  they  must  be  fatal  in  the  extreme.  Far  from  joiniog 
in  the  outcry  that  has  so  frequently  been  raised  against  the  magnitude  of 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  we  consider  the  existence  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  landed  proprietors,  without  artiGcial  pri- 
vileges, buf  possessed  of  great  natural  influence,  as  essentially  contributios 
to  the  improvement  and  stability  of  the  public  institutions  of  such  densely- 
peopled  countries  as  France  and  £ngland,  and  as  forming  the  best  attaioaUe 
check  to  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  popular  frenzy  and  li- 
centiousness on  the  other.  It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppo^ 
that  an  agricultural  population,  feeding  on  potatoes,  and  without  any  means 
of  rising  in  the  world,  should  be  very  deeply  imbued  with  a  just  sense  of 
their  rights  or  of  those  of  others.  An  agricultural  population,  spread  ostx 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  has  no  point  of  reunion.  Men  only  feel  Ibeirpwn 
consequence,  they  can  only  act  in  a  collective  capacity,  and  with  vigour 
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and  efTect,  after  they  have  been  condensed  into  masses  and  collected  into 
cities.  It  is  comparatiyely  easy  to  animate  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town 
with  the  same  spirit;  there  is  a  sympathy  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows ; 
and  the  redress  of  an  injnry  done  to  a  single  individual  becomes,  in  some 
measure,  the  business  of  the  whole.  But  with  agriculturalists  the  case  is 
different ;  they  can  always  be  trampled  down  piecemeal :  they  cannot  act 
collectively;  and  must  therefore  submit  themselves,  with  comparatively 
little  resistance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  Of  all  the  ai^umenls  in 
favour  of  the  minute  division  of  landed  property,  that  which  supposes  it 
would  contribute  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  manly  independence  seems  the 
most  futile  and  preposterous.* 


VALUE  OF  COLONIAL  POSSESSlONS.f 

In  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  the 
colonial  system,  it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  no 
inference  can  fairly  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
exercised  by  the  mother  country,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  that 
monop6ly  being  advantageous  to  her,  unless  it  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
shown  that  it  occasions  no  injury  to  the  colony.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  a  colony  is  not  a  part  of  a  foreign  state  :  it  is  an  integral  and  constituent 
part  of  yonr  own  empire ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
of  sound  policy  to  attempt  to  enrich  one  province  or  district  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  The  protection  which  every  government  is  bound  to  grant  to 
all  classes  of  its  subjects  ought  not  to  vary  with  the  varying  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  in  which  they  live.  Had  Jamaica  been  the  mother 
country,  and  England  the  colony,  we  should  certainly  have  thought,  and 
most  justly,  that  our  distance  from  Jamaica  was  no  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  an  equality  of  privileges,  or  why  we  should  submit  to 
have  our  energies  cramped  and  our  commerce  restricted,  for  the  sake  of 
aflbrding  employment  to  a  few  Jamaica  ships  and  manufacturers.  This  is 
Ibe  proper  point  of  view  from  which  we  should  survey  the  restrictions  on 
the  colony  trade.  We  should  remember,  that  in  whatever  degree  the 
monopoly  is  beneficial  to  ourselves  by  enabling  us  to  sell  dearer  to  the 
colonists,  and  to  buy  cheaper  from  them,  than  we  should  otherwise  be  able 
to  do,  it  must  to  the  same  extent  bt  injurious  to  them  ;  and  must,  therefore, 
be  entirely  subversive  of  that  equality  of  privileges  and  protection  which 
every  just  and  wise  government  must  grant  indiscriminately  to  all  who  are 
under  its  dominion. 

2.  But  then  we  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  question,  whether  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  be  really  advantageous  to  the  mother  country : 
and  here  we  have  another  opportunity  of  remarking  the  intimate  connexion 
that  always  subsists  between  the  sound  principles  of  impartial  justice  and 
of  public  wealth.    That  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  to  which  every 

*  A  very  able  article  in  reply  to  thi«  Essay  appeared  in  the  VVcsttmiiwter  Review,  No.  IV. 
Baron  de  Stael's  Letters  on  England  may  be  coosulted  with  ndrantage  with  mpeci  to  the  practical 
flTeefa  of  the  French  lawt  relating  to  the  disposal  of  property. 

t  Substance  of  two  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Houae  of  Commons  on  the  Slnt  and  95th  March, 
1825,  by  the  Right  Honoumble  William  Huskisaou,  respecting  the  Coloiiiiil  Policy  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  Country.    Vol.  xlii.  p.  2B2.    Augui^t,  1825. 
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subfecl  ot  a  free  eountry  has  a  just  claim  can  never  be  eocroached  opoo 
witiiout  checking  Ihe  progress  of  national  opatenoe.  The  mmujpofijf  of  &e 
colony  trade,  instead  of  enriching,  has  really  tended  to  impoverish  the 
nations  who  have  established  colonies.  It  is  true,  that  the  power  reserved 
by  the  mother  country  of  exclusively  supplying  her  colonists  with  partkahf 
sorts  of  goods,  may,  when  properly  enforced,  compel  them  to  boy  those 
commodities  from  her,  which  they  might  ottierwise  have  obtained  at  i 
dkeaperrate  from  a  stranger.  But  of  what  advantage  is  this  forced  sale? 
Every  people  have  some  natural  or  acquired  capacity  for  the  proeeculioa 
of  certain  branches  of  industry  in  preference  to  others  ;  and  no  propoolioH 
can  be  more  true,  or  better  established,  than  that  Ihe  wealth  of  every  people 
will  be  most  eflectually  promoted  by  their  confining  their  industry  tothoie 
branches  in  which  they  have  a  superiority,  and  exchanging  their  sarpius 
produce  iu  these  for  commodities  that  can  be  more  easily  produced  by  others. 
But  the  colonial  monopoly  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this  grand  priocipie. 
If  the  monopoly,  by  excluding  competition,  occasions  an  artificial  demaod 
for  our  commodities,  it  is  obvious  it  must  also  occasion  an  artificial  distri- 
biition  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  country :  it  must  divert  a  portioi  o( 
them  fron^  some  of  the  naturally  beneficial  channels  into  which  they  woaM 
otherwise  have  flowed,  to  force  them  into  those  where  there  is  no  real  nxMn 
for  them,  and  where  they  will  be  useless  the  moment  the  monopoly  ceases. 
Il  is  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  country  can  ever  be  enriched  br 
such  means ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  only  advantage  of  which  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  supply  can  ever  be  productive.  We  say  the  ofi/jr  advant^; 
for,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  mother  country  could  furnish  the  colony  with  (he 
commodities  she  wants  as  cheap  as  they  could  be  furnished  by  any  one  else, 
the  identity  of  language,  and  the  various  ties  of  relationship  subsisdog 
between  them,  would  always  secure  her  the  exclusive  command  (A  fhe 
colony  market,  independently  altogether  of  any  artificial  regnlalibos.  fo 
point  ot  fact,  therefore,  the  monopoly  is  either  useless  or  pernicious.  Il  is 
useless  when  the  mother  country  can  furnish  the  colony  with  conanodilies 
at  the  same  or  a  lower  rate  than  others  :  and  when  she  cannot  do  this,  Ae 
monopoly,  by  forcing  a  portion  of  her  capital  and  industry  into  employoieQls 
for  which  she  has  no  peculiar  aptitude,  but  the  contrary,  is  piainly  and 
certainly  pernicious. 

The  consequences  of  the  American  war  have  completely  veriCed  Ihe 
troth  of  these  remarks.  No  colonies  were  ever  reckoned  so  important  aod 
valuable  as  those  which  now  form  the  Republic  of  the  United  Stales  Wi|b 
the  exception  of  Dean  Tucker,  Dr.  Smith,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  poli- 
ticians of  this  country  and  the  Continent  firmly  believed  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies  would  be  decisive  of  the  Tate  of  England — that  IheSoo 
of  Britain's  glory  would  then  set,  and  for  ever  1  When  Uie  question  w 
independence  was  first  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  indignanj^ 
demanded — would  you  ask  a  mighty  giant  voluntarily  to  shrink  inloa  feeW« 
and  puny  dwarf!  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  high  t(^ 
Independence  could  not  be  refused  :  and  what  has  been  the  result'  "^ 
Great  Britain  fallen  from  the  high  place  she  formerly  occupied  among  tjj 
patioiis  of  the  earth  ?  Has  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  been  in  |he 
slightest  degree  prejudicial  to  our  wealth,  commerce,  or  industry^  Tw 
reverse,  as  every  one  knows,  is  decidedly  the  fact.  We  have  conllmiw, 
since  the  peace  of  178A,  to  enjoy  every  previous  advantage  resulling  ir|>m 
pur  intercourse  with  the  colonies ;  and  we  have  done  this  without  bciBj 
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subjecled,  as  was  preyioittly  the  case,  to  the  heavy  expense  of  maiDlaining 
armaments  for  the  defence  of  such  distant  and  extensive  territories.  The 
value  of  the  commodities  now  annually  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  Stales  is  upuforis  of  seven  Hmee  the  value  of  the  commodities 
exported  to  the  colonies  previous  to  the  war,  and  when  we  had  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  their  sup^y.  Now  while  we  can  afford  to  supply  the  Americana 
cheaper  than  they  can  manufacture  at  home,  and  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
supplied  by  othOTS,  is  there  the  least  risk  of  our  losing  their  market.  Our 
trade  with  the  United  States,  now  that  they  are  independent,  rests  on  quite 
as  Grm  a  basis  as  it  did  when  they  were  subject  to  our  regulations.  So  large 
a  pr(^rtion  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  each  particular  country  is  most 
proGtably  employed  in  producing  coipmodilies  ior  the  mariiet  of  the  other, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  trade  will  be  rashly  or  capriciously  inter- 
fered with.  It  is  not  an  artificial,  but  a  natural  trade  :  it  does  not  rest  on 
the  miserable  foundation  o(  bounties  and  prohibitions,  but  on  the  gratiGcation 
of  real  wants  and  desires.  And  as  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  both  coun- 
triesy  we  may  confidently  predict  that  it  will  become  still  more  productive 
of  wealth,  comforts,  and  enjoyments. 

5.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  that  a  colonial  trade  carried  on  under 
the  protection  of  a  monopoly  is  entirely  exempted  from  those  contingencies 
and  revulsions  to  which  the  trade  between  independent  nations  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  liable ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of  competition  always  se- 
cures the  command  of  the  colony  market.  But  we  have  already  shown 
that  the  forced  exclusion  of  competition  is  really  of  no  advantage,  but  the 
reverse.  Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  an  advantage,  it  is  one  that  can 
pever  be  reaped  except  from  small  and  easily  guarded  colonies.  It  is 
plainly  impossible,  supposing  that  the  United  States  had  continued  to  this 
hour  a  dependency  of  England,  that  the  most  rigid  and  severe  enforcement 
of  the  exclusive  system  could  have  preserved  us  the  monopoly  of  their 
market,  had  any  competitors  appeared  in  the  field  capable  of  underselling 
us.  The  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  were  doubled,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  the  intrusion  of  smugglers;  and  the  same  thing  is  (rue  of  the  West 
India  islands.  Cheap  good»  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  bar-  ' 
rier— ''  Per  medios  ire  satellites  amant."  *  All  the  tyrannical  regulations 
and  guardacostas  of  Old  Spain  did  not  prevent  her  colonies  from  being  de- 
luged with  the  prohibited  commodities  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Il  IS,  indeed,  quite  childish  to  suppose  that  any  extensive  market  can  ever 
be  preserved  by  mere  dint  of  custom-house  regulations.  They  are  always 
prodoetive  of  injury,  and  never  of  advantage.  And  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  our  command  of  the  American  market  depends  at  this  moment  on 
the  very  same  principle — the  comparative  cheapness  of  our  manufactured 
goods,  on  which  it  depended  when  we  had  a  governor  in  every  state :  and 
so  long  as  we  preserve  this  single  advantage,  the  preference  we  have  hitherto 
eojoy^  will  continue,  independently  altogether  of  commercial  treaties, 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  Acts  of  Congress. 

A.  It  has  been  further  urged,  in  defence  of  the  colonial  system,  that  i| 
ensures  the  regular  and  certain  supply  of  the  mother  country  with  commo- 
dities which  are  the  exclusive  productions  of  tlie  colonies ;  and  that,  in  the 

*  Lord  Sheffield  states  distinctly,  tlwt  wiien  tlic  American  roloakita  fuund  thi'y  could  import 
icoodi  af  a  cheaper  rate  from  other  rountries  than  from  England,  tlic^  had  venr  Ihtle  difficulty  in 
oadinir  our  reairicttona.'-Ofrfferva/tpifa  ok  tk€  Commerce  nf  Amertca,  p.  948. 
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event  of  Ibese  becoming  free,  we  might  be  obliged  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  articles  which  custom  has  now  rendered  indispensable.  This  appre- 
hension appears  eitremely  futile  and  unfounded.  We  often  hear  of  Ibe 
holders  of  colonial  produce  being  subjected  to  the  greatest  difficullies  from 
a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  buy  ;  but  we  never  yet  beard, 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  we  never  shall  hear,  of  their  refusing  (o 
sell.  It  is  true  that  France,  and  indeed  the  whole  Continent,  was  very  io- 
adequately  supplied  with  colonial  produce  during  a  part  of  the  late  war: 
but  she  was  ill  supplied,  not  because  her  colonies  had  been  conquered  by 
England;  but  because  of  the  Continental  system  ; — ^because  she  herself  had 
resolved  to  exclude  colonial  prdductions  from  every  market  in  which  shf 
had  an  ascendancy.  We.  deny  that  a  single  instance  can  be  menlioDedoi 
a  nation  wanting  colonial  produce,  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  being  unable 
to  obtain  any  quantity  she  required.  Prussia  and  Germany,  though  they 
have  neither  ships  nor  colonies,  are  just  as  well  and  regularly  supplied  a$ 
either  England  or  Holland ;  and  they  obtain  these  supplies  in  precisely  Ibe 
same  way  that  we  obtain  them, — that  is,  by  giving  an  equivalent  porlioDof 
their  land  and  labour  in  exchange  for  them.  It  is  a  radical  error,  indeed. 
to  suppose  that  the  supply  of  colonial  goods  can  be  monopolized.  Sugar  b 
not  a  staple  product  of  the  West  Indies  only ;  but  of  the  East  Indies,  Brani. 
Mexico^  and  Louisiana.  The  same  may  be  said  of  coffee :  and  it  is  do« 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  spices,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  ao 
exclusive  production  of  the  Moluccas,  succeed  equally  well  in  Cayenne  and 
other  places.  The  commodities  which  we  call  Colonial,  ought,  in  fad,  to 
be  called  tropical;  for  they  are  to  be  found  almost  every  where  between 
the  tropics ;  and  the  idea  of  monopolizing  them  is  therefore  wholly  out  of 
the  question. 

5.  We  have  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  idnih 
tages  that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  monopply  of  the 
colonial  supply,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  almost  entirely  imagioary. 
But  there  is  one  on  which  much  stress  has  latterly  been  laid,  and  which 
deserves,  therefore,  a  more  minute  examination.  It  has  been  said,  ibat 
though  the  increased  demand,  caused  by  the  forced  exclusion  o(  (oreiga 
goods  from  the  colonial  market,  for  certain  species  of  commodities  prodooni 
by  the  mother  country,  may  not  be  direct^  productive  of  adTaniagcio 
her,  it  is  indirectly  so,  by  enlarging  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capiia), 
and  consequently  raising  the  rate  of  profit.  But  it  will  be  found  that  this 
statement,  how  plausible  soever  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  really  just « 
untenable  as  the  rest.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  not  io  the 
slightest  degree  dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital :  but  that  it  is  determined  entirely  by  the  productiveness  of 
industry  at  the  time.  Profits  consist  of  the  excess,  or  the  value  of  Ihea- 
cess,  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  a  given  quantity 
of  capital  and  labour,  over  that  original  amount  of  capital  and  labour,  oriB 
value.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  they  must  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  roerr 
extension  of  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  however  great  thai 
extension  may  be.  Suppose,  to  illustrate  this  principle,  that  ten  miiiicos 
of  acres  of  land  were  added,  by  a  fiat  of  Providence,  to  Great  Britain;  Ihf 
effect  that  this  addition  to  the  soil  of  the  country,  or  to  the  existing  fleld  \(X 
the  employment  of  capital,  would  have  on  the  rate  of  profit,  would  dcpflHi 
entirely  on  the  circumstance,  whether  this  new  land  was  of  the  same  or  of 
greater  productive  power  than  the  poorest  soils  now  under  cultivation-   li 
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it  were  of  the  same  degree  of  producliveDess  as  these  poor  soils,  we  might, 
if  we  chose,  expend  500  or  1 000  millioDS  io  its  cultivation,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  no  addition  would  thereby  be  made  to  the  rate  of  proflt.  If  the  farmer 
of  the  worst  land  now  cultivated  gets  a  return  of  10  quarters  or  of  10/.  for 
a  certain  outlay  of  capital,  he  will  evidently  get  just  the  same  return  if  he 
lays  out  the  same  capital  on  any  other  quantity  of  equally  poor  land.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  new  land  added  to  the  country  were  of  greater  productive 
power  than  the  worst  quality  now  cultivated,  the  rate  of  profit  would  rise; 
but  it  would  rise,  not  because  the  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  had 
been  enlarged,  but  because  it  had  l>ecome  more  productive — because  the 
same  outlay  of  capital  that  yields  only  a  return  of  10  quarters  or  of  10/.  on 
the  last  land  now  cultivated,  would  then  perhaps  yield  a  return  of  15  quar- 
ters or  of  15/. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  this  very 
effect — that  it  renders  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital  more  pro- 
ductive as  well  as  more  extensive.     We  are  told,  and  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Smith  is  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  statement,  that  when  new  and  natu- 
rally advantageous  channels  of  foreign  commerce  are  discovered  (and  we 
shall  concede  that  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  if  they  are  the  result  of  a 
monopoly),  the  merchants  who  first  engage  in  them  realize  larger  profits 
than  ordinary,  and  that  these  larger  profits  tempt  capitalists  to  withdraw 
their  stocks  from  less  lucrative  employments,  so  that  the  supply  of  com- 
modities produced  for  the  home  market  is  diminished;  which,  as  the  de- 
mand continues  the  same,  necessarily  occasions  a  general  rise  of  prices  and 
profits.     But,  among  other  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Ricardo  to  the  science 
of  political  economy,  he  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  statement.    It  is  clear, 
that  after  new  channels  of  commerce  are  opened,  whether  by  means  of  a 
monopoly,  or  otherwise,  there  must  either  be  the  same,  di  greater,  or  a  lees 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  expended  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  com- 
modities than  before.    If,  in  the  first  place,  the  eame  amount  of  revenue  is 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  these  commodities  as  before,  there  will  be  just 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  to  lay  out  on  articles  produced  at  home,  and 
no  change  whatever  will  be  occasioned ;  if,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  articles, 
then,  as  there  must  be  a  proportionally  less  demand  for  articles  produced  at 
home,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  previously  employed 
in  producing  commodities  for  the  home  market  will  be  set  free,  and  will 
henceforth  be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodities  sent  abroad 
to  pay  the  greater  amount  of  goods  imported ;  and  hence  it  appears,  inas- 
much as  every  increased  demand  for  foreign  produce  necessarily  brings 
along  with  it  the  means  of  procuring  the  augmented  supply  without  requir- 
ing any  additional  capital,  that  neither  prices  nor  profits  could  be  affected 
by  such  an  increase :  and  if,  in  the  third  and  last  case,  owing  to  the  greater 
cheapness  of  foreign  produce,  a  lees  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
should  be  devoted  to  their  purchase,  a  less  amount  of  capital  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  commodities  exported  to  pay  them ;  and  the  capital 
thus  set  free  would,  of  course,  be  employed  in  producing  the  increased 
supply  of  commodities  for  the  home  market,  on  which  the  portion  of  revenue' 
saved  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  must,  in  future,  be  expended. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  case — whether  the  eame,  a  greaier,  or  a 
lees  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
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commodities — Ihp  discovery  or  foraiattOD  of  new  chann^  of  comnercc 
cannot  of  itself  have  any  effect  whatever  on  the  rale  of  profit. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  foreign  commerce  enables  us  to  import  corn,  or 
any  other  article  which  necessarily  enters  into  the  consamptioo  of  the  labourer, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  produced  at  home,  it  will  havetheciflipdto 
lower  wages  and  raise  profits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  a  resuil 
that  could  not  possibly  be  brought  about  by  the  numiopolp  of  the  supply  of 
all  the  colonies  and  countries  in  the  world.  It  does  not  depend  on  eipor- 
tation,  but  on  importation, — on  liberty  being  granted  to  import  com  from 
those  who  can  furnish  it  at  the  lowest  price,  whether  they  be  dependeol 
colonists  or  independent  foreigners. 

II.  But  the  colonial  system  has  been  productive  of  other  and  still  more 
serious  disadvantages.  The  double  monopoly  by  which  the  colouists  ut 
not  only  obliged  to  bup  all  the  foreign  commodities  they  require  in  tbe 
markets  of  the  mother  country,  but  to  ietf  their  own  surplus  products  io 
them,  could  not  have  been  made  effectual  had  foreign  competitors  ben 
allowed  to  enter  these  markets  with  similar  and  cheaper  goods.  Id  order. 
therefore,  that  the  colonists  might  be  compell^  to  dispose  of  their  peculiar 
productions  exclusively  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country,  the  latter  he 
been  compelled  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  them,  and  to  give  the  colo- 
nists the  monopoly  of  her  supply.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to 
dispose  of  the  sugars  of  Jiimaica  and  Barbadoes  in  London,  were  the  sogvs 
of  Brazil  and  Cuba  allowed  to  come  into  fair  competition  with  them.  The 
latter  have,  therefore,  been  excluded ;  and  while  the  British  mercbaBtebtre 
had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  Jamaica  market,  the  Jamaica  merduBts 
have  had  an  eqtially  complete  monopoly  of  the  market  of  Great  Brilain 
There  has  thus  been  a  recijprocity  of  injuries,  and  not  of  advantages;  iwi 
the  colony  trade,  insteiBd  of  being  a  source  of  wealth,  has  been  reodered, 
on  both  sides,  a  source  of  poverty,  vexation,  and  disgust.  Were  H  ooi 
for  the  perverse  and  most  injurious  regulations  to  which  thia  system  has 
given  rise,  we  might  supply  ourselves  with  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  or 
South  America  for  a  great  deal  less  than  it  now  costs  to  buyitfronitlie 
West  India  planters.  This  is  a  much  more  serious  loss  than  is  geoeraHy 
supposed.  Sugar  has  become  a  necessary  equally  indispensable  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich.  The  quantity  of  West  India  sugar  aDnoally  cob- 
sumed  in  Great  Britain  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  on  an  average  at  abrat 
380,00a,000  of  pounds  weight.  And  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  thii 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  and  South  Ame- 
rica, to  the  same  level  with  those  laid  on  West  India  sugars,  vouid 
enable  us  to  obtain  as  good  sugar  for  &{d.  per  lb.  as  now  coats  U.\  hot, 
taking  the  difference  at  only  Itf.  per  lib.,  it  would  make  on  the  aboTe-flieo- 
tioned  quantity  a  saving  of  no  less  than  1,583,000/.  a-year  I  ^ 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  when  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  is  im- 
ported into  any  country  than  is  required  for  its  use,  and  when  the  sorpto 

*  It  appears  rrom  a  Parliamentary  paper  (No.  186,  Session  1825),  that  the  toial  qu»>iiir JJ^^^ 
aorti  of  sugar  hnporied  into  Great  Bntalnaod  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  6th  Jtouarr.  nv< 
«iBoiiol«d  to  A,  413,147  cwta. ;  and  the  total  quaatity  exported  to  fweigv  counirics  durinc;  {m^ 
year  amoomed  to  996,947  cwts.,  leaying  a  balance  of  3,414,800 cwu.,  or  382,390,400  lb.  j»^ 
cooftumpiion.  Il  appears  alno  from  the  same  Paper,  that  the  total  nett  produce  of  iwdamf 
derifed  from  augar  consumed  in  Oreat  Britaki  during  the  year  ISM  amoooled  lo  i^Sut- 
and  the  total  nett  produce  of  those  derived  from  suinur  consumed  in  Irdaad  for  the  mm  l*^'^ 
418,663/. :  roakinc  together  an  aggregate  of  4,686,904/.  ^^^^, . 

A  vtthiable  little  work,  oonlaimng  a  great  variety  of  statistical  detaib,  reeeatiy  psMvrt  pt 
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is  exported  to  foretgaen,  the  price  of  die  portion  sold  at  home  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  price  paid  for  the  portion  exported.  Now,  it  ig  said  that 
tiiis  is  the  case  with  British  sugar.  We  annually  import  about  ii/burih 
part  more  sugar  from  our  Colonies  than  is  required  to  supply  the  home 
consumption  of  the  empire;  and,  as  the  surplus  is  s^t  abroad,  to  be  sold 
in  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  in  competition  with  the  sugars  t>f  Brazil  and 
Cuba,  it  is  affirmed, that  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  home  market  must  be 
identical  with  them,  and  that  the  British  consumer  is  not  laid  under  the  dis- 
advantages we  have  supposed.  But,  thougli  th^  principle  stated  in  this 
argument  is  sound,  there  is  a  circumstance  overlooked  that  renders  it  wholly 
ioapplieable  to  the  case  in  question.  Th^  inith  is,  that  BriUsh  plantation 
sugars  in  bond  always  maintain  a  higher  value,  by  several  shillings  a  cwt., 
than  foreign  sugars  of  the  same  quality ;  and  the  reason  of  this  difference 
is»  that  we  allow  a  drawback  on  every  cwt.  of  refinckl  sugar  exported,  which 
every  one  knows  amounts  to  from  6a.  to  7a.  more  than  the  duty  payable 


Mf.  llanhBll  cf  Londen.  and  entiiled,  "*  StatuHeai  lUutlratiima  of  ike  Briiisk  Empire/*  gives 
thf  foOowinj  aocount  of  the 

Terrkoriai  Rxintt,  fmporit  into  Englandt  and  8lavo  PopmlaHon  of  ike  Briiieh  Colonial 
Poeeeeeion*  in  ike  Weet  Indiee  mmd  SmUk  Amertea,  in  ISfifil. 


COLONIBS. 


Territorial 

Extent 

ia 

SiaiJicrea 


Productions  imported  from, 
into  Great  BriUin,  in  1883. 


1.  1 

8*  Deneran,  S.il. 

3.  Barbadoea.    . 

4.  Grenada. 

5.  St.  Viocentf. 

6.  Trinidad. 

7.  Aatigna. 

8.  Tobago.    .    . 

9.  St.  lutts.      . 

10.  St.  Lucia.     . 

11.  Berbioe,  ^.  iiiM. 

12.  Neris. 

13.  Dominica. 

14.  Moaaerat 

15.  Tortola.  .  . 
10.  Bermudas.  . 
17.  Bnbamaa. 

Toi-Briiiek  Colonies 
Ptifm  Do,  indirect. 

!8t.  Thomas 
St  Domingo 
Coba.  .    . 
Colombia. 
Brazil.      . 
Briiuk  INDIA. 


4,080,000 

1,000,000 

'  239,000 

287,000 

279,900 

2,980,000 

256,000 

204,000 

88,400 

208,090 

1,500,000 

200,000 

230,000 

11,000 

80,000 

80,000 

500,000 


11,957,400 

90,000 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 

\va8tf  but 

>    unde" 

)  fined. 


Cwte,  q^ 
Bngar.      Coffee, 


Total  Import  of  Sugar  §^.  Ceffee 
inio  Great  Britain.      .     .     . 

Do.  in  addition  Do.  Do.  inio 
Ireland. 


1,417,758 

607,870 

314,630 

247,369 

282,577 

186,891 

135,466 

113,015 

76,181 

62,148 

56,000 

44,283 

30,013 

24,466 

21,583 

3,415 

986 


3,583,660 
15,296 


12^,170 

71,4»8 
219,580 


4,012,144 
190,800 


169,734 
54,147 
236 
368 
53 
8,953 
none 
Do. 
Do. 
3,852 
18,587 
none 
17,136 
none 
Do. 
769 
120 


GaUone 
qfRt 


267,464 

4,628 

7,250 

44,428 

24,057 

3,604 

12,467 

36,734 


i!,951,110 

941,194 

351 

301,866 

80,439 

8,586 

2H,841 

309,889 

48,944 

4,807 

74,281 

16,584 

14,310 

42,943 

16,168 

218 

none 


4,833,844 
30,937 


Number  or  Slaves. 


Male, 


170,46^ 

43.287 

36,733 

18,35n 

12,007 

13,155 

14.454 

6,952 

9,505 

6,297 

13,007 

4,583 

7,919 

3,038 

2,975 

2,505 

5,529 

364,701 


Fegnale. 


171,916 

34,149 

41,618 

13,831 

12,245 

10,368 

16,531 

7,363 

10,31-i! 

7,497 

10,849 

4,678 

8,636 

3,478 

3,485 

8,671 

5,879 


363,808 


Total. 


342,382 

77,376 

73,345 

85,586 

84,252 

23,537 

30,985 

14,314 

19,817 

18,794 

28,356 

9,261 

16,551 

6,505 

6,460 

5,176 

10,808 


728,509 


400,626 
17,223 


Tke  power  ofproducti  >n  tw 
tkeee  territories  is  unlimited; 
considerable  quantities  go  direct 
to  Europe  on  Britisk  as  well  as 
on  general  account.  From  tke 
seventeen  Britisk  Colonies  about 
15,000,000/5.  of  Cotton  Wool, 
2,000,000/5.  cf  Pimento,  and 
various  otker  articles,  are  also 
imported. 


1 
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on  the  raw  sugar  of  which  it  is  made ;  and  this  excess  is,  therefore,  reaiiy 
equivalent  to  a  bounty  of  6s.  or  Is.  a  cwt.  on  its  exportation.  In  conse- 
quence, we  export  only  refined  sugars ;  and  the  effect  of  the  bounty  is  lo 
enable  the  refiners  for  exportation  to  giTe  6s,  or  7s.  a  cwt.  more  for  the 
sugars  bought  by  them  than  they  otherwise  could  give;  and  thus  to  raise, 
according  to  the  principle  already  stated,  the  price  of  all  the  sugar  in  the 
market  to  the  same  extent.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  a^regate 
quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  last  year, 
amounted  to  A,A13,iA7  cwts.;  and  supposing  its  price  to  hare  been,  as  it 
certainly  was,  advanced  6s.  6d.  a  cwt.  by  the  operation  of  the  boanty  on 
refined  sugar,  it  will  follow  that  this  bounty  must  have  oost  the  home  con- 
sumers of  .sugar  1,A3A,000^,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  our  previous 
estimate. 

A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  most  other  arlides  im- 
ported from  our  colonies.  We  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  benefit, 
of  any  sort  whatever,  derived  by  us  from  the  possession  of  Canada  and  oar 
other  colonies  in  North  America.  They  are  productive  of  heavy  expense  lo 
Great  Britain,  but  of  nothing  else.  We  are  well  convinced  that  it  is  a  mode- 
rate compulation  to  affirm,  that  these  provinces  have  already  oost  us  60  or 
70  millions;  and,  not  contented  with  what  we  have  done,  we  still  continue 
to  lay  three  or  four  limes  the  duty  on  the  timber  of  the  North  of  Europe  Ibit 
we  lay  on  the  timber  imported  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  asto- 
nished that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Huskisson  should  tolerate  such  a  system. 
Not  only  is  it  completely  at  variance  with  all  the  enlarged  and  liberal  prrn- 
ciples  they  have  so  often  professed  and  acted  upon,  but  it  is  in  the  higliest 
degree  injurious  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  done  much 
to  cripple  and  destroy  the  advantageous  commerce  we  formerly  carried  oo 
with  the  Baltic;  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  price  and  deteriorates  the  qua- 
lily  of  one  of  the  most  important  articles  imported  into  the  country. 
And  for  whom  is  this  sacrifice  really  made?  For  whom  are  tbe  people  of 
Britain  made  to  pay  a  high  price  for  inferior  timberY  The  answer  is  ot^- 
vious.  Every  man  of  sense,  whether  in  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  it,  knows 
that  Canada  must,  at  uo  distant  period,  be  merged  in  the  American  repQ\dic. 
And  certainly  John  Bull  discovers  no  very  great  impatience  of  taxatioo, 
when  he  quietly  allows  his  pockets  to  be  drained,  in  order  to  dear  and  fer- 
tilize a  province  for  the  use  of  his  rival  Jonathan. 

But  even  Ihese  do  not  form  the  only  burdens  Imposed  on  us  by  the  colo- 
nial system.  It  appears,  from  a  Paper  printed  by  order  of  the  House  d 
Commons,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined,  *  that  the  mere  military  expene 
attending  the  government  of  our  West  India  and  North  American  coleoies 
costs  the  Treasury  of  Great  Britain,  in  time  of  peace,  little  less  than  a 


*  Abitraet  of  tbe  actual  DigbonemeaU  of  the  MTeral  CommiMiaries  upon  Poreign  Sii 
in  the  Ariiiy  £xtraordinarie«  for  the  Year  ending  S6(h  December,  ISSl,  and  paid  bj  GnM 
Britain,  excluiive  of  the  Reveaues  collected  in  the  sereral  Coloniea,  and  other  Expciiaes  ^voted  m 
the  ^my  and  Ordonnance  Estimates  for  that  Year:— 

1.  Canada     ......  £397,639  14    4^ 

2.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunawick  105,686    2    « 

3.  Newfoundland     .....  13.9S5  10    ?% 

4.  Bermada  .....  88,193    6    7% 

5.  Bahama  Islands  .....  8.806  13  10% 

6.  Windward  and  Ueward  Islands  and  Coloniea  321.480    8  ia| 

7.  Jamaica  .....  114.818  15    6 

/9B9.80S  13    ^ 
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'  jDillion  t  year,  exdoaite  of  the  reveDue  collected  hi  theAl .  And  they  have  the 
/arlher  disadTantage  of  multiiHyiiig  thediaooes  of  misimdentandingaiid  con- 
leato  with  fdk«ign  powets,  and  of  making  a  Taal  nidition  to  the  etpenae  of  war.  * 
Soeh  being  the  case  with  reipecl  to  our  eolonial  possessions,  it  is  not  easy 
jto  aee  how  we  eoold  sustain  any  injury  from  the  total  breaking  up  of  the 
colonial  monopoly,  or  eten  bom  die  totid  and  nnoonititional  abandonmeAt 
of  these  depehdencise.  BtiC  besides  the  statements  on  which  we  have  al- 
ready taken  the  liberty  to  ammadTort,  the  adTooates  of  the  colonid  system 
eonlaod  that  we  cannot  breldL  up  the  monopoly  ;-'-they  contend  that  we 
made  a  amim^i  with'  the  West  India  planter^,  by  wlikb  they  agreed  (o 
buy  thefoieign  firoddets  Ihey  wanted,  exclusively  in  the  maijkets  of  Eng^ 
land,  on  cbndUion  of  ttieir  having  Uie  exdusive  light  to  supply  tme 
markets  with  colpniri  goods ;  and  that  the  planters,  having  eml)arked  their 
capital  on  tb^  flith  of  this  contract,  are^ntilkd  to  claim  its  enforoeroenl. 
Unluduly,  however,  for  the  West  India  interest,  diere  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this  tftalement.  The  Parliament  tit  England 
never  entered  into  any  ccmtract  of  any  description  tdiatever  with  the 
planters.  They  passed  oertain  acts  regulating  the  colonial  trade  in  the 
same  way  as  they  pass  acts  in  relation  id  any  other  htaneh  of  internal  or 
ezteijpal  policy.  But  it  was  not  stipulated  that  these  acts  were  to  isontinue 
in  force  for  any  specified  time.  Every  one  of  them  might  have  been  re^ 
pealed  the  year  after  it  was  enacted ;  and,  in  ik>vnt  of  fact,  many  of  Ifacln 
have  been  repealed,  and  others  very  much  modified,  wifiumt  any  one  ever 
presuming  to  say  ttat  a  contract  had  been  violaited  in  doing  so. '  What 
should  we  think  were  the  laiidiords  to  insist  that  the  Corn-law  of  ifil5 
was  to  be  .viewed  in  the  light  of  a  contract  with  them,  and  that  ParKament 
was  not  entitled  to  repeal  or  modify  that  law  without  previously  cem^ 
pensating  theid  for  any  loss  they  ihight  Sustain  from  its  abandonftietit? 
Would  not  soeh  a  monstrous  doclriiie  be  scouted  by  every  man  of  sento  in 
Ihe  country  ?  and  yet  it  is  not  one  whit  more  absurd  tbw  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  contend,  that  we  are  bound,  either  to  continue  tfie  colonial  mo- 
nopoly, or  to  pay  the  colonists  for  leave  to  abandon  it.  Opinions  such  as 
these  are  not  only  wholly  destitute  of  any  fi>undation  in  fact,  but  they  are 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  improvement.  They  would'  go  to  eteroiEie 
the  worst  eirors  and  absurditiea,  and  are  ntterly  inbonsiat^nt  with  all  Uie 
ends  and  objects  of  government. 

But  t|^  coloftista  farther  contend,  that  alUmugJr  thby  had  no  right  founded 
on  the  principles  now  stated  to  the  mdnopoiy  ef  the  home  market,  still  we 
coidd  not  deprive  tlwm  of  it  Without  gross  injustice.  They  allege  that  the 
abolition  of  the  ahve  trade  has  placed  them  under  a  rehAive  disadvantage, 


Ui. 


iupdrt 

8.  €bpe  of  Good  Uopo 

9.  Maaritns 

10.  MeditermMan 

11.  Gibralter 
19.  Aerm  Veotm  and  GMibia 

13.  nBl|({OUHMl  ... 

i\m^  10  0 
*  **  BftciikNMi,'*  Mfi  Lord  Sbcflleld.  "immA  be  made  lOMMkfi^  duiSag^  will;  bittit  ntafb* 
reBMrfced,  that  tk€  expnte  qfdrfitndmg  the  West  India  lalmtd^,  bysea  alomefdttring  the  laU 
(.American)  ¥>ar^  eott  Britain  a  larger  sum  than  would  purchase  ihe  fee-simpte  of  these 
isiamdu.  The  daientiMi  of  oar  fleet  in  the  Weat  Indiet  waa  a  ^rineipal  catiae  of  tHe  Vm  or  Anx^- 
rioa." — Obeetvatians  on  ike  Commerce  qf  America,  p.  8M. 
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jsmaaotia 

s 

171«0t9  17 
41,100    7 

m^sss  8 

e6;896  13 
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as  compared  with,  the  planters  of  BnuBH  and  CuIm;— thalit  has  had  Ae 
effect  to  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  labour  in  our  tdl6- 
nies,  much  above  vi^hat  it  is  in  the  cotooies  of  those  powers  who  still  curf 
it  od;  and  that  justice  requires  we  should  either  force  diose  powen  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  or  restore  the  right  of  carry  Ing-it'on  to  ourowncolooute, 
before  we  open  our  markets  indiscriminately  to  all  who  have  colonitl 
products  to  dispose  of«  This  is  certainly  the  strongest  of  all  theargameab 
advanced  by  the  colonists  In  favour  of  their  nronopoly ;  but  it  is,  notivUi- 
standing,  d4titute  of  any  red  weight.  A  slave  v^o  has  been  faieil  in  Ik 
West  Indies,  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  subordination  andiiidDrtr}, 
is  much  more  valuable  thaii  one  who  has  been  newly  imported  ftom  Alrica; 
and  it  does  not'by  'any  means  follow,  that  because  the  latter  fetches  a  smaiJer 
money  price  than  the  former,  he  is  therefore  really  cheaper.  The  tnith  ii, 
that  the  disadvantage  under  which  our 'West  India -colonists  laboar.is 
coming  idto  competition  with  foreigners,  does  not  originate  in  their  bdog 
prevented  from  impoHing  fresh  slaves,  biit  in  the  inferior  ppodactiTeKS 
of  Jamaica,  and  our -other  West  India  islands,  compared  with  Coba.Sl. 
Domingo, or  Brazil.  The  fact  of  this  inferiority  was  completely  eslablisM 
by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Privy  Oouncil  in  1789 ;  and  if  we  mais> 
tain  the  colonial  monopoly  until  our  colonists  can*  raise  sugar  as  cbcilplyas 
it  may  be  raised  in  Cuba  or  Brazil,  we  must  mfaintaiti  it  until  PrdvidoM 
shall  have  changed  the  soil  of  those  countries ! 

But  conceding  Ihat  it  might,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  impnipr 
and  impolitic  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  into  our  markett,  m 
account  of  the  additional  slimulusit  might  give  to  thd  importaticfa  of  sbm 
into  these  countries,  that*is  no  reason  why  we  shoOld  exclude  the  ngv 
of  such  other  foreign  countries  as  have  interdicted  the  slave  trade;  Nov, 
this  is  the  case  with  Columbia,  with  Louisiana,  and  vnth  die  eoloaies  of 
Holland.  No  slave  can  be  introduced  into  any  of  diene  countriei;  lod  bj 
dUowing  their  sugar  to  be  imported,  we  shall  be  introducisgllieflMiDd 
principle  of  free  and  hir  competition  in  the  place  of  monopoly,  without 
laying  our  own  colonists  under  any  relhthre  disadvantage,  and  iridtool 
givrog  any  encouragement  to  the  slave  tnde;  vrhile,  if  weeicladeit,Uii 
plain  we  do  so,  not  because  we  vrish  to  discourage  the  slave  trade,  to 
because  we  wish  to  foster  and  protect  that  monopoly  which  has  bees  pnn 
ductive  of  so  many  evils. 

Not  only,  however,  do  we  ezdude  the  sugars  of  the  Dutch  cokmies,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Louisiana^  but  we  actually  lay  10s.  a  cwt.  of  higher  dullMN 
the  sugar  imported  from  our  own  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  than  oo  tint 
which  is  imported  from  the  West!  Not  satisfied  vrith  giving  the  Wtf 
India  planters  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  against  foreigners,  we  h»n 
^ven  them  a  monopoly  against  our  own  subjects  in  the  East.  It  is  iopofr- 
inble  to  speak  too  strongly  in  condemnation  of  this  arrangement :  not  Ihatve 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  East  Indians  have  any  ri^t  whatever  to  beMfv 
favourably  treated  than  the  West  Indians;  but  we  contend  dial  they  bivri 
clear  and  undoubted  rig^  to  be  «s  bvourably  treated.  To  attesspt  to  ea- 
rich  the  latter,  by  preventing  the  former  from  bringing  their  produce  to  oar 
market,  or  by  loading  it  vrith  higher  duties,  is  not  only  to  prefer  the  ioT- 
rests  of  OM  million,  and  those--we  do  not  say  it  disparagingly  of  the  pl^ 
ters — mostly  slaves,  to  the  interests  otane  hundred  millions  of  subjecls>t 
is  totally  inconsistent  with,  end  subversive  of,  every  princi|rie  of  ifflparti*! 
justice  and  <H>und  policy. 
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II  is  said,  however,  that  slavery  exists  in  Hindostan  as  well  as  in  Jamaica, 
and  thai,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar,  and  facilitating  its 
cultivation/ by  allowing  Europeans  to  purchase  and  fsirm  land,  we  should 
not  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  but  would  be  merely  substituting  the  pro- 
duce of  one  species  of  slave  labour  for  another.  Now,  admitting  for  a  mo^ 
ment  that  this  statement  is  well  founded,  still  it  is  certain,  from  the  cheap-^ 
ness  of  free  labour  in  Hindostan,  that  no  slaves  ever  have  been  or  ever  can' 
be  imported  into  that  country.  And  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  by  substituting 
ibe  sugars  of  the  East  for  those  of  the  West,  we  should  neither  add  to  the 
number,  nor  deteriorate  the  condition,  of  the  existing  slave  population  in 
our  dominions,  while  we  should  save  above  innUlon  and  a  half  in  the  pur- 
chase of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
subverted  a  system  of  monopoly,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  et~ 
tensive  intercourse  with  India^^a  market  which  may  be  enlarged  to  altaoost 
any  conceivable  exteilt. 

But  it  is  much  worse  than  idle  to  pretend  to  say  that  East  India  sugar 
should  not  be  imported  because  it  is  raised  by  slaves  as  well  as  that' which 
is  imported  from  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
room  for  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Hindostan  and 
Jamaica.  The  former  may  justly  be  said  to  be  freemen  when  cotnpared 
with  the  latter.  Our  readers  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  following  extract  from  a 
work  of  Sir  Henry  Golebrooke,  one  of  Uie  ablest  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's servants,  will  serve  to  make  them  sicquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  Slaves  of  Hindostan  i 

^Slaverr,'*  nyt  Sir  Henrj,  ''id  not  unknown  in  Bengal.  Throughout  some  diMriott,  the 
lobourt  of  hmbandrf  are  executed  chiefly  by  bond  fenrants.  In  certain  dintricts,  the  ploughmen 
are  moetly  dates  or  the  peaeanis  for  whom  thet  labour ;  but,  treated  bj  their  masten  more  like 
heraditary  aervantt  or  like  emancipated  hiode,  toan  like  pordbaaed  alat ee,  they  labour  with  cheer- 
ful dilimee  and  unforced  seal,  in  tome  pbeet,  aho,  the  landholden  haTO  a  daim  Co  .the  aerri- 
tnde  of  tfaooHUids  among  the  inhabitanti  oi  their  eetalet.  This  claim,  which  ia  aeldom  enforced, 
and  whaeb,  in  anany  iottaoces,  ia  become  <|nite  ohoolete,  ie  founded  on  tome  tiaditioind  righti 
acquired  Bia0y  ^eneratioos  ago  in  a  ttate  of  eodety  dtfiemt  from  the  preient ;  and  daTet  of  this 
description  do,  m  fact,  enjoy  erery  pririlege  of  a  freeman,  except  the  name,  or  at  wont  they  must 
be  conaidered  aa  ▼iUuns  attached  to  the  glebe,  rathe#  than  as  bondsmen  kbouring  for  the  sole 
heocit  of  their  owners.  Indeed*  thronghovt  India,  the  relation  of  maatcr  and  slave  appears  to 
impose  the  duty  of  protection  and  eherisnment  on  the  nmster,  as  much  as  that  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience oo  thn  slave ;  and  their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  sense  of  such  an  obligation, 
sioee  it  is  marked  with  gMlleneas  and  tndulgenoe  on  the  one  iide,  and  with  seal  and  byaliy  on  the 
other." 

Those  who  can  find  any  thing  in  this  description  similar  lo  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  or  who  can  found  on'  it  any  argument 
against  allowing  East  India  sugar  to  be  imported  on  the  same  terms  as  that 
of  our  Western  possessions,  must  certainly  be  endowed  with  very  peculiar 
means  of  perception,  afid  vefy  extraordinary  logical  powers. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  drive  the  West  Indians  from  the  field.  No 
sooner  has  the  fallacy  of  one  set  of  arguments  been  exposed,  than  they  are 
ready  with  another.  Not  contented  with  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  is  favourable  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
they  also  contend  tiiat  it  is  essential  to  its  security  !  They  argue,  tliat  in  toe 
event  of  the  monopoly  being  abolished ,  our  markets  would  be  diiefly  supplied 
with  foreigners;  and  that  these  foreigners  would  naturally  be  inclined,  in 
imilatioo  of  the  policy  on  which  we  have  so  long  acted,  to  lay  such  duties 
on  articles  exported  in  a  foreign,  as  compared  with  those  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported in  a  home  ship,  as  would  cause  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  lat« 
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ler ;  and  that  our  mercantile  nayy  being  thus  crippled,  the  ruin  otoor  im- 
ritime  power  would  iueTitably  follow  I  But  if  the  trade  in  colonial  prodoce 
were  quite  free^  the  coostantly-operatipg  principle  of  coaipetiUoD  would 
jefiTectually  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  attempting  to  act  in  the  way  josi 
mentioned;  and  even  supposing  a  combination  to  be  entered  into  for  Uui 
purpose,  the  supplies  we  could  derive  from  the  East  would  render  it  quite 
jiugatory  and  jnefiectual. 

Granting ,  however,  that  id  the  event  of  the  colonid  fnenopdy  beiDgaiN)- 
lished»  we  mij^t  be  obliged  to  use  sugar  that  had  been  imported  eiclusivdy 
.in  foreign  ships,  that  would  not  reiser  us  in  the  least  degree  disposed  Ip 
question  the  propnety  of  its  abolition.  It  has  been  usually  suppo^,  ihil 
an  extensive  mercantile,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  possessiop  of  igreal 
\  warlike  navy ;  and  the  most  vexatious  and  injurious  restraints  have  beeo 

laid  on  commerce  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the  employment  of  ships  uA 
sailors.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  this  idea  is  wholly  without  to- 
dation.  All  that  is  required  for  the  attainment  of  naval  power  is  the  am- 
maud  of  conifepient  harbours,  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  build  and  maa 
ships.  However  paradoi^cal  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  n^yertl^ 
unquestionably  true,  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  might  be  as  foimidalk 
as  it  now  is,  or,  if  that  was  desirable,  infinitely  more  so,  tbou^  wehad  wi 
a  single  inerchant  ship.  It  is  adipitted  on  all  hands  that  the  only  us  of 
merchant  ships,  in  respect  to  national  defence,  is^the  ineajisaAordedby  theiDol 
breeding  up  and  training  sailors,  who  may  afterwards  be  made  availaUe  io 
the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But  why  take  this  roundabout  method?  Wbj 
not  breed  up  sailors  directly  in  men-of-war  ?  A  sailor  who  had  been  M 
in  a  inerchantman  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  he  can  be  a  good  man- 
of-war  sailw.  But  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men-of-war  were  dwayskepl 
jifloat,  and  manned  wholly  during  peace  with  able-bodied  seamen,  tbeo.  il 
is  obvious,  that  by  taking  on  board  the  proportion  of  landmen  aod  hoyi 
allowed  by  the  Admiralty  regulations,  the  supply  of  seamen  might  ki^pl 
up  during  war  as  well  as  during  peace,  independently  altogether  of  Aeowr- 
ehant  service.;  at  the  same  time  that  the  crews  would  gain  gr«0y  in  ^ 
i^ipline  and  efficiency.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  until  lUs  systeoi 
is  adopted,  the  great  and  monstrous  evils  of  impi-essment  cannot  pofifiU; 
be  got  rid  of.  The  number  of  sailors  now  on  the  peace  e^liduoeal 
amounts  to  about  25>000,  and  there  are  very  near  ,170,000  seameo  en- 
ployed  in  the  merchant  service.^  Now,  suppose,  that  a  war  broke  oit. 
and  observe  what  the^ffect  must  be.  Inst^d  of  25,(^00,  we  shall  iba 
most  probably  want  from  70,000  to  8,0,000  sailors  for  the  fleet.  But,  iosltid 
of  diminishing,  war  may  probably  increase  the  demand  for  our  merchaoi 
ships ;  nor,  while  we  retain  the  ascendency  at  sea,  is  there  any  coosiderabie 
prospect  of  its  materially  diminishing  it.  iJnless,  however,  it  were  to  dh 
minish  the  demand  for  merchantmctn  to  the  extent  of  about  a  half,  i(  >» 
evident  we  should  not  be  able  to  map  the  fleet  without  resorting  to  m^ 
ment.  The  fifty  or  sixty  .thousand  additional  sailors  wanted  for  tbatpurpos 
cannot  be  created  by  the  publication  of  a  declaration  4>f  war.  They  can  o&h 
be  got  from  the  mercantile  service  :  and  if  the  merchants  have  a  demand  (or 
thefn,  recourse  must  unavoidably  be  had  to  impressment.  Instead,  tter^ 
'  fore,  of  keeping  so  small  a  force  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  aUe^odM 
seamen  afloat  during  peace,  that  number  ought  to  be  increased  to  it  1«^ 
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fifty  or  sixty  thousand ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  we  should,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  be  able,  by  sending  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landmen  and 
boYS  to  sea,  instantly  to  man  such  a  powerful  and  effective  fleet  as  would 
suifiee  to  annihilate  all  those  that  coUld  possibly  be  opposed  to  it ;  and  we 
should  do  this  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  any  sort  of  compulsion,  and 
without  giving  the  slightest  shock  to  commerce.  The  improvement  of  the 
fleet,  th6  abolition  of  impressment,  and  the  relief  of  commerce  from  a  mul-- 
titude  of  oppressive  restraints,  are  all  objects  of  vast  national  importance. 
And  to  realize  them  all,  we  have  only  to  act  on  just  and  fair  principles — to- 
keep  an  adequate  number  of  sailors  afloat  during  peace ;  and,  instead  of  dis-' 
gracing  the  country,  and  degrading  the  naval  service,  by  filling  his  Majesty^s 
ships  with  sailors  kidnapped  from  merchantmen,  and  the  sweepings  of  our 
jails,  to  make  them  nurseries  for  the  instruction  of  the  voiunieers  who  are 
afterwards  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

This  plan  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  distinguished  naval  officers, . 
and  the  only  objection  worth  alluding  to  that  can  be  made  to  it  is  founded 
on  the  score  of  expense.    But,  though  it  were  to  cost  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  more  than  the  present  system »  we  should  think  it  a  very 
miserable  speeies  of  economy  to  hesitate  about  incurring  such  an  expense, 
to  give  additional  force  and  efficacy  to  our-nayal  strength,  and  lo  rid  the 
country  of  the  injustice  and  misery  caused  by  impressmefit^     In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  plan  we  have  ventured  \S  propose  would  really  be  less 
nostly  than  that  now  acted  upon.     It  would  occasion  a  little  more  expense 
during  peace ;  but  then  it  would  not,  as  is  the  case  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, occasion  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  enter  the  sea 
service,  or  have  the  effect  artificially  to  raise  seamen's  wages,  so  as  to  afford 
them  some  compensation  for  the  violence  and  unjust  treatment  to  which 
Ihey  are  exposed.     "The  custom  of  impressment,"  says  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  one  of  the  most  intefiigent  merchants  that  this  country  has  ever^ 
produced,  *'  puts  a  free-born  British  sailor  on  the  footing  of  a  Turkish 
slave.    The  Grand  Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act  than  to  order  a 
man  to  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and  against  his  will  run  his  head' 
before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon;  and,  if  such  acts  should  be  frequent  in- 
Turkey  upon  any  one  set  of  useful  men,  would  it  not  drive  them  away  to 
other  countries,  and  thin  their  numbers  yearly?  and  would  not  the  remain^ 
ing  few  double  or  triple  their  wages?-— which  is  the  case  of  pur  sailors  in^ 
lime  of  war,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  commerce?"  *    It  might,  per- 
haps, cost  a  little  more,  though  that  is  an  extremely  doubtful  point,  to  man 
the  fleet  under  the  proposed  plan ;  but  as  its  adoption  would  most  undoubt- 
edly have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manning  our  merchant  ships,  and 
to  abolish  impressment,  any  expense  incurred  on  the  one  hand  would  be 
infinitely  more  than  compensated  on  (he  other. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  lo  advert  particularly  lo  the  statements  of  those 
defenders  of  the  colonial  monopoly  who  tell  us,  that  its  abolition  would 
occasion  not  only  the  loss  of  the  niarket  the  colonies  afford  for  otir  produce, 
hut  that  we  should  also  lose  the  large  revenue  we  derive  from  the  conrato- 
dities  Imported  from  Ihera !  The  fallacy  of  this  slatemenl  Is  so  gross  and 
f:laring  as  hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  We  should  not  certainly 
ronsume  less  sugar,  coffee,  of  limber,  because  we  were  left  at  liberty  to  im-  « 
port  these  articles  from  whatever  markets  we  chose.    If  we  imported  them 
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from  foreigners,  then,  as  foreigners  would  not  send  us  their  products  gratis 
— rthough,  if  they  did,  we  presume  il  would  not  be  thought  a  very  serious 
calamity — we  should,  obviously  have  to  export  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
to  them,  ^at  we  now  export  to  the  colonies.  It  is  evident,  loo»  Ihat  it  is 
the  people  of  Bf itaio  who  pay  the  whole  of  the/bur  milUw^  a  year  derived 
from  th^  duty  on  sugar ;  and  supposing  the  duly  to  continue  the  same,  and 
the  same  quantity  to  be  consumed,  the  revenue  will  remain  coastaot, 
whether  the  sugar  come  from  Java  or  Jamaica.  No  one  has  hitberto  lakeo 
it  into  his  head  to  affirm  that  the  Chinese  pay  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
three  and  a  half  millions  a  year  of  duty  derived  from  tea :  but  it  would  be 
just  as  true  to  say  that  they  did  tliis,  as  to  say  that  the  West  Indians  pay  one 
single  farthing  of  the  duties  laid  on  the  pommodities  we  are  forced  to  boy 
from  them. 

In  every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  this  subject  can  be  considered,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  restraints  on  the  colony  trade  are  alike  impolitic  and 
, pernicious;  and  that  their  abolition  is  imperiously  called  for  by  a  just  re- 
.gard  to  the  public  interests.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probably  true,  that  thegraot- 
iog  of  liberty  freely  to  import  colonial  products,  either  from  oar  donoinioiis 
in  Hiodostan,  or  from  foreign  markets,  would  be  injurious  to  a  considerable 
numbier  of  our  West  India  planters  and  mortgagees.    But  that  is  na  reasoa 
why  the  coloaial  monopoly  should  be  indefinitely  extended.      The  real 
effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  impose  a  heavy  and  most  oppressive  tax  oa 
the  consumers  of  colonial  produce  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  templ- 
ing a  few  planters  and  merchants — for  they  are  but  few  when  compared  lo 
the  rest  of  the  community — ^to  linger  on  in  a  business  which  they  admit 
cannot  suppprt  itself,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  essentially  di»dvan- 
lageous.  '  At  the  same  tim^,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  vise, 
just  and  liberal  government  will  ever  rashly  adopt  any  measure,  bcnrerer 
expedient  and  proper  in  itself,  that  might  have  the  immediate  eflfecf  io  in- 
jure a  considerable  class  of  its  subjects.    Every  change  in  the  public  eco- 
nomy of  a  great  nation  ought  to  be  cautiously  and  gradually  effected.    The 
West  Indians  are  entitled  to  demand  that  a  reasonable  time  sboold  be  al- 
lowed them,  either  to  w^hdraw  entirely  from  their  bustness,  or  to  prepare 
for  withstanding  the  free  competition  of  foreigners ;  and  they  are  also  ea- 
titled  to  demand,  that  all  those  restrictions  which  fetter  their  commerte 
with  other  countries,  should  be  repealed  previously  to  their  being  deprived 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.    But  this  is  if//  the  West  Indians  cas 
justly  claini ;  and  to  grant  them  more,  would  be  to  make  a  wanton  and 

unr^ecessjary  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  public. 

*.  *  *  *.  •  • 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  that  we  have  no« 
slated,  that  we  consider  the  u>undation  of  colonial  estabHshments  as,  9^ 
nerally  speaking,  inexpedient.  We  entertain  no  such  opinion.  It  is  not 
to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  provided  they  are  placed  in  an  adrai* 
tageojus  situation,  but  to  the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  on  their  indcKtry. 
and  the  interference  exercised  by  the  mother  country  in  their  doaaeibr 
concerns,  that  we  object.  Every  individual  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to 
leave  his  native  country  ;  and  occasions  very  frequently  occur,  in  wbicfc 
governments  may  advantageously  interfere  to  settle  emigrants  in  Ibrnf^a 
countries,  and  when  the  soundest  policy  dictates  the  propriety  of  their 
supporting  and  protecting  them  until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  support  and 
protect  themselves.    There  can  be  no  quiBstion  whatever,  Ihat  Europe  has 
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b^^n  prodigious^  beoefited  by  the  <;oIoDization  of  America.  The  coloaitte 
carried  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of.  the  most 
GiTilized  communities  of  the  Old  World,  to  regions  of  vast  extent  and  great, 
nalural  fertility,  occupied  only  by  a  few  miserable  savages.  The  empire 
of  civilization  has  in  consequence  been  immeasurably  extended  :  and  while 
the  experience  afforded  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  communities,  placed' 
under  such  novel  circumstances,  -has  serToid  to  elucidate  and  establish  many 
most  important  and  fundamental  principles  in  government  and  legislation, 
Europe  has  been  enriched  by  the  vast  variety  of  new  products  America  has 
afforded  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  to  reward  the 
patient  hand  of  industry. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  derived  from  the 
colonization  of  America,  they  are  tfiOing  compared  to  what  they  would 
have  been  had  the  European  powers  only  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  toi 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  avoided  encumber- 
ing themselves  with  the  government  of  extensive  territories  three  thousand 
miles  distant.  .Fortunately,  however,  a  new  era  is  already  begun — ^ 
''  Novus  SQSclorum  nascitur  ordo  !"  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  America 
is  now  nearly  destroyed,  and  her  independence  almost  achieved.  From 
Canada  to  Gape.  Horn,  every  port  is  ready  to  receive  adventurers  from 
Europe ;  and  a  boundless  field  has,  in  consequence,  been  opened  for  the 
reception  of  our  surplus  population,  and  for  the  advantageous  employment 
of  European  arts,  capital,  and  skill.  The  progress  of  America  is  no  longer 
problematical.  She  muit  continue,  for  centuries  to  come,  to  advance  with 
giant  steps  in  the  career  of  improvement.  The  prodigious  extent  of  her 
fertile  and  unoccupied  lands,  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  her  climate,  the 
variety  of  her  natural  productions,  the  immense  extent  of  her  inland  navi- 
gation, the  capaciousness  and  safety  of  her  harbours,  all  conspire  to  secure 
her^  for  a  very  long  period,  against  those  re vubions  and  contingencies  which 
are  always  affecting  old-settled  and  fully-peopled  countries,  and  mark  her 
out  as  the  seat  of  future  opulence,  science,  and  civilization.^ 
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"It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  announce  to  our  readers  tha-^ 
alarming  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  We  doubt  whether  our 
philosophical  countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed  are  aware  of  their  past  and 
present  perils.  We  learn,  upon  the  unquestionable  authority  of  many  most 
venerable  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  that  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  has  been  formed,  more  fatal  than  have  been  the  schemes  of  the 
Carbonari  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  the  devices  of  Captain  Rock  to  thfr 
worshipful  company  of  Irish  Tithe-Proctors.  Men  of  all  classes  have  lent 
(heir  aid  to  the  vile  purposes  of  this  guilty  confederacy.  They  have 
obtained  admission  into  the  Magistracy,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Cabinet. 

*  In  tbe  new  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  edited  by  Proretsor  M*CalIocb,  he 
acknowledges  hating  written  this  Essay.  The  introdoction  to  it,  comprisiog  a  sketeh  of  the  rite 
and  pngrvm  of  the  colonial  system,  I  have  omitted. 

4-  1.  The  Speech  of  M.  T.  Sadler,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  tbe  Gountry. 
deliTered  at  Whitby. 

S.  Sforia  delk  Economia  Pnbblica  in  ItaKa,  dc  Oiaseppc  Pecchio.    Vol.  1.  p.  844.    Jamiarf, 

4«^. 
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Even  thci  Church  and  the  Seats  of  Leaniiiighave  not  heon  exempt  firom  flvir 
mischievous  iDfluenoe.  These  dangerous  aiid  designiog  meD  ^U  themielfes 
the  Society  ol  Political  EooDomists.  Haviog  cootributed  to  destroy  the 
GoDStituttoQ  of  1688;  by  iDtroduciog  a  free  trade  in  religion,  tbey  are 
intent  on  breaking  down  those  bulwarks  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
eiecied  for  the  protection  of  our  agricnlture,  maoirfactures,  naTigatiott^  and 
cominerce.  As  might  be  ant&ciipated,  Uie  bctious  Opposition  baye  lent 
themselves  to  these  designs ;  but  what  is  still  Inore  fatal,  the  infedieii  kss 
ext^ided  to  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Giaal 
were  not  more  formidable  than  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  bin  eol- 
leagues ;  and  the  inscriptions  which  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald  has  tsaoed  o» 
Mr.  Courlenay's  '  whUe  paper'  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  deprire  Hiat  de- 
parlment  of  any  claims  on  the  confidence  of  the  orthodox  country 
The  author  of  a  paoqdilet  on  Curveney  is  made  a  Bishop.  An 
of  the  Apocalypse  recommends  cheap  corn.  A  Professor 
these  alrocions  doctrines  at  Oxford.  Wise  men  from  the  East,* 
peripatetics,— delivOT  their  lectures  with  pertioaciousactivity.  Tlio  Imndon 
Univenity^  the  Society  for  diffiisiag  Useful  Knowledge,  Mechmiks'  In- 
stitutes; £neycIop»dias,  Treatises,  Essays,  Bamphlets,  and  Reiiews,  all 
labour  in  the  same  caiise.  Death  has  rescued  England  from  the 
of  one  political  Jaoobin,  but  she  may  yet  fall  a  yiolim  to  eomtoieFdal 
hittism,  unless  saved  by  the  speeches)  of  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the  letters  oC  flue 
Duke  of  Newcastle. " 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fsithful  representation  of  the  present  0^ 
iriion3  of  the  Ultra  Tories,  tboiigh  in  language  more  modesale  than  Hieivs. 
*' The. Political  Economisls/'  the  new  philosophers  repeal,  *'have  fiHed 
England  with  insolvency,  starvation,  crime,  convulsiwi,  and,  in  a  woid, 
with  all  Uie  elements  of  national  bar^rism,  bankruptcy,  and  retohjiioa.'' 
Any  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  goods  is  called  robbery  and  spo/MtHMi; " 
a  vested  interest  i^  discovered  to  exist  in  every  anomaly  and  abuse ;  and  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  the  "  canina  facundia''  is  put  in  requisition  to  vftify 
and  traduce  many  of  our  most  eminent  writers  and  statesmen. 

The  substitution  of  a  party  badge  for  a  convincing  argument  has  long 
been  practised.     No  Jew  Bill,  Chartered  Rigiits  for  ever,  Chuh^  and  State, 
No  Popery,  and  No  Free  Trade,  are,  ifn  hiodarn  tilnes»  what  were  the  cries 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Denis  in  the  days  of  chivalry.     If  we  oouM  conceive 
that  the  literary  and  political  opponents  of,  what  has  been,  called.  Free 
Trade,  were  earnest  in  their  opinions,  or  candid  in  their  reasoning,  we  wuf^ 
pity,  though  we  could  scarody  tbrgive  them.    But  we  are  loth  to  Aink  so 
mcMJily  of  their  understandiiig  as  to  place  any  great  feliance  on  then 
rity.    it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  can  believe  the  doctrines  tbey 
and  preach.     When  ihid  imprbvenaient  and  extensipn  of  nlaohanery 
in  theiff  first  operations^  diminished  the  wages  ot  labom,  and  throwa  nmre 
produce  into  the  market  than  the  existing  state  oi  th«  cenmMiml  law  e«H 
bles  the  consumer  to  take  ofiT,  this  is  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Mr.  Hualuseoa. 
When  the  cessation  of  a  naval  war  has  restored  to  foreign  couhlfies  a  share 
in  navigation  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  our  monopoly,  this  is  ooosi- 
dered  the  act  of  Mr.  Grapt.    When  the  enormous  extension  of  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  inconsiderate  repayment  of  do- 
lies,  has  lowered  prices  and  wages,  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  Mr.  Yesey 
Fitzgerald.    When  the  peace  of  Europe  enables  fordgn  countries  to  ma- 
nufacture cotton,  in  place  of  making  war;  and  when  the  young  men,  who 
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would  formerly  Hate  bled  as  conacripts  In  Russift  and  Spain,  are  now  weav- 
ing ddb  at  Sedan,  dyeing  silk  at  Lyons,  or  forging  iron  at  Gharenfon ; — 
all  Ihia  i§  aaid  to  be  tbe  effeete  of  free  trade.  Wben  the  increased  prodtic- 
trveoeflB  of  our  new  colonies,  the  extensloif  of  eultivatton  in  the  colonies  of 
other  natloDS,  and  the  surprising  improvement  in  European  sugar,  diminish 
the  value  of  lamaii^a  estates  and  mortgages,  this  is  eomplahied  of  as  the  te- 
suits  of  the  new  systerai  The  absurdity  of  these  fallacies  is  so  gross,  as  to 
be  pereeptiUe,  eten  to  th6se  who  utt^  them.  But  a  more  serious  charge 
is  yet  to  be  made.  At  a  time  of  ettreme  pressure,  excitement,  and  priva- 
tion, the  ttltni  lory  writers  and  orators  adopt  the  very  course  so  vehemently 
censured  by  themselves  when  pursued  by  the  radicals,  their  ancient  oppo- 
heofs,  but  present  models.  The  vicissitudes  of  trade,  each  depression  of 
ibe  market,  every  bankruptcy  at  New  Yerk^  or  failure  of  the  wNeat  crop 
at  the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope,  is  imputed  to  parliament  and  to  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  t 


(Mr  lit  H,  mir  Mivlf, 


Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  childreu, 

Oar  sins,  lat  aU  upon  the  Kldg !   He  must  bear  all. 

Q  luud  onutitioo  1 

If  Ihe  State  of  manntactures,  or  the  interest  of  the  party,  render  a  fall  of* 
iirages  necessarv,  there  have  been  cases  in  which  masters  and  employers 
httv«  rrferred  their  discontented  workmen  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the 
House  of  CoBHnons ,  as  responsible  for  the  reduction.  The  resignation  of 
&i  oabtoet  minister  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  exasperate  every 
lighterman  and  Aipwrlght  on  the  Thames  into  fierce  and  personal  hostility ; 
&nd  the  mannfaeturen  of  Spitalfields  were  induced  to  waste,  on  empty  aqd 
ridieolotis  prooessions,  time  and  money,  which,  if  belter  employed,  might 
have  contribued  to  the  alleviation  of  their  dietrcss.  As  instances  of  the  in-^ 
flaoMMtery  and  factious  language  now  unhesitatingly  employed,  we  shall 
not  qao%t  meohaniM  from  Bamsley  or  orators  from  Spitalfields.  Men  of 
that  deseription  are  entitled,  at  a  time  of  distress,  to  much  consideration 
aod  indulgence.  But  no  such  concessions  can  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  grave 
tad  reverend  personages,  of  mature  years,  whb  assume  the  functions  of  le- 
gislalars,  and  aspire  to  the  characters  of  statesmen.  Where  can  we  find 
language  more  mischievous  than  what  has  been  addressed  to  the  ship-owners 
of  Whitby  lyy  the  Corypheens  of  anti-commercial  principles,  Mr.  Sadler? 
Hafvii^  kindly  endeavonred  to  demonstrate  the  total  ruin  of  his  audience, 
be  proceeded  to  notice,  as  the  first  cause  of  the  evil,  the  alterations  on  thd 
NaTigalioo  Act.  "That  Act/'  he  observed,  <«  formed  part  of  the  naval 
pODSiilution  of  Bngland ;  it  was  6n  the  faith  of  that  saered  engagement,  for 
Sadrsd  it  had  become  in  the  sight  of  successive  generations  of  Englishmen; 
that  7on»  geoHertken  el  Whitby,  embarked  your  property,  which  is  now 
much  of  it  sacHAeed  and  lost  by  as  direet  an  Act  of  spolfatton  as  it  (he  samd 
powe#  had  seized  a  portion  of  your  estates."  When  sentiments  like  thesd 
are  expressed  under  such  cireumetanees,  the  doubt  suggested  fs  not  so  much; 
whelbet  the  apeaker  is  of  sane  mrnd,  as  whether  he  is  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered a  good  siriqect  and  an  upright  man.  The  iimkeepera  on  Ihe  Dover 
road  eidled  the  laughter  of  the  public  when  they  petitioned  Parliament 
agatnst  the  Ostehd  and  Calais  steam-paekels ;  bat  when  the  apostles  of  the 
tiew  sehool  stigmatize  competition  a9  robbery  and  spoliation,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  emotions  stronger  than  durprise  or  contempt; 
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Let  us  divest  the  opinions  of  these  men  of  the .  jaigon  with  which  ibey 
confound  their  readers,  and  confuse  their  arguments,  and  we  shall  theo  U 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  such  principles  can  be  acceptable  to  reasouble 
and  well-judging  persons.  If  translated  into  plain  English,  howeyer  per- 
tinacious Justice  Shallow  and  the  Rector  of  Tything  cnm  Boreham  may 
continue,  we  doubt  not  that  the  manufacturers  and  traders  will  reject  Iht 
olTers  of  protection  made  by  their  injudicious  friends.  To  the  shipowiien, 
the  Sadlerian  school  first  addresses  itself.  Even  these  philowphen  cas 
scarcely  deny,  that  without  commerce  it  would  be  vain  to  talk  of  oavigitioo. 
Yet  they  would  persuade  the  public,  that  at  a  period  of  general  pressure,  hi^ 
freights  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  pur  merchants,  and  to  the 
extension  of  their  sales.  They  would  carry  on  the  trade  in  French  appla. 
Dutch  cheese,  and  Flemish  eggs,  in  vessels  built  and  navigated  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  to  double  Gape  Horn.  The  intel- 
ligent ship-owner  will  rejoice  to  find,  that  in  Uie  partition  of  trade,  which  it 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  state  of  peace,  England  still  retains  thelioo's 
share;  whilst  for  a  fine  weather  and  cross  channel  trade,  our  neigtiboan 
(to  use  a  mariner's  phrase)  can  put  to  sea  in  a  hencoop,  the  saperiorityof 
our  ships  and  crews  secures  a  preference  for  British  bottoms  where  dan^ 
are  to  be  run  and  risks  surmounted.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  in  place  of 
answering  Mr.  Sadler,  would  have  pointed  to  the  East  Indiaman  Ijiog  eo 
the  stocks,  below  his  window;  and  though  the  vessel,  a  free  trader,  had tho 
honour  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  though  a  foroidahie 
likeness  of  the  learned  lord  was  fixed  on  its  prow,  judgment  mosthaveheea 
given  against  the  itinerant  orator,  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Soleras 
the  numbers  of  British  vessels  continue  to  increase,  it  is  but  silly  sophetry 
to  suggest  the  decline  of  our  shipping  interest;  and  the  ship-ownen  them- 
selves know  full  well,  that  their  ruin  would  be  consequent  upon  aof  addi- 
tional burdens  cast  on  our  commerce. 

To  the  wool-growers,  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  friends  addi^oss  theniielmwidii 
peculiar  emphasis,  and  assure  them,  that  all  their  distress  is  aUribuUUsto 
foreign  importations^  Petitions  are  prepared  and  presented.  All  thalisQA- 
favourable  to  their  theory  is  suppressed.  The  effects  of  home^specalalioD, 
keeping  back  the  growth  of  several  years,  in  expectation  of  tbeiocreiseof 
price  the  operation  tended  to  prevent,^— the  value  of  the  carcase,  which  af- 
fords some  compensation  for  the  depreciation  of  the  fleece, — the  progresof 
luxury,  making  a  superfine  coat  as  necessary  to  the  artisan  as  it  was  bnnerty 
to  a  lord  of  the  bedchaipber ; — all  these  facts  are  kept  out  of  view. .  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Canning  met  one  of  the  late  Lord  Sheffield's  innumerable  pampUets 
in  the  library  of  some  country  friend.  The  tract  is  stated  (o  have  begoa  vilb 
a  sentence  like  the  following  :  **  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  ander  t  doe 
system  of  protection,  the  growth  of  British  wools  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  that  our  domestic  wools  might  eventually  be  enabled  to  stand  the  coia- 
petition  of  the.t<7oo/a  of  the  Continent.  **  The  day  being  gloomy,  and  the  8^ 
ciety  not  brilliant,  the  witty  statesman  changed  every  W  into  an  F,  aodia 
this  new  shape  he  left  the  essay  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  ^ 
neighbourhood.  If  we  possessed  this  literary  curiosity,  we  should  repaid 
it  at  our  own  expense,  or  recommend  it  to  be  subjoined  as  an  appendix  to 
some  Parliamentary  Report.  At  low  prices,  say  the  wool-growert,  Ihl 
cannot  effect  a  sale;  *'  raise  the  prices  artigcially,"  reasons  Mr.  Sadler."<od 
yoii  will  command  the  market."    This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specioeatt 
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llie  argumenls  with  which  one  portion  of  the  community  is  amased,  and  an- 
other deluded. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  new  school  is  a  denial  of  the  benefits  of  cheap- 
ness. They  maintain  that  it  may  be  wise  and  expedient  to  pay  dear  for  a 
bad  article,  whilst  a  good  one  may  be  procured  at  a  lesser  cost.  If  for  dear 
and  cheap  we  substitute  the  almost  convertible  terms  scarce  and  abundant, 
the  pestilent  nature  of  this  heresy  is  manifest.  But  it  is  contended,  that  corn 
t«  of  all  commodities  that  which  it  is  expedient  to  procure  at  a  price  artifi- 
cially high.  In  other  words,  not  only  the  landlord,  whose  rents  rise  with 
ihe  price  of  wheat,  but  the  manufacturer,  the  labourer  and  artisan  who  eats 
the  quartern  loaf  without  receiving  rents,  all  have  precisely  the  same  interest . 
**  The  country  prospered,"  it  is  said,  *'  when  the  quartern  of  wheat  sold  for 
120  shillings ;' '  therefore,  it  prospered  in  consequence  of ' '  that  price ; "  and  to 
restore  such  blessed  times  the  legislature  is  exhorted  to  use  Its  most  stre- 
ffiuous  exertions !  Were  the  whole  community  producers  and  sellers  of 
corn,  the  argument  might  possibly  be  entertained ;  but  when  the  numbers 
"Who  grow  corn  are  compared  with  those  who  eat  bread,  the  sophistry  be- 
comes apparent.  One  class  of  the  community,  that  of  the  tenants  and 
farmers,  have  been  caught  by  the  notion,  that  high  prices  are  beneficial  to 
their  interests.  The  delusion  is,  however,  disappearing.  Rents  may  and 
must  be  aflected ;  and  where  permanent  eontracts  have  been  entered  into, 
the  rise  of  corn  may  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenant.  Such  cases  are. 
however,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  latter  will  find  his  advantage  in  the  large  loaf. 

Whilst  the  community  are  exhorted  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
children  the  advantages  of  a  higher  price  for  bread,*'— or,  in  other  words,  to 
secure  to  their  families  all  the  blessings  of  scarcity  ,-^very  attempt  to  reduce 
local  or  national  burdens  is  considered  not  only  inefiidctnal,  but  criminal. 
A  whisper  against  high  rents  is  construed  an  attadL  on  the  landed  aristocracy. 
A  D  endeavour  to  correct  the  vicious  principle  of  the  poor-laws  is  stigmatized 
as  inhuman .  To  withdraw  (he  encouragements  which  produce  a  r^undant 
population  is  to  counteract  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  To  settle  pau- 
pers In  comfort  in  Canada  is  to  become  the.  ministers  of  banishment  and 
death.  -  To  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  malt  or  leather  duties  is  rank  jaco- 
binism. To  amend  the  licensing  system,  which  restricts  our  peasantry  to  a 
liquor  aptly  called  by  Mr.  Brougham,  "  Justice's  juice,*'  is  to  calumniate 
th€  unpaid  magistracy.  ''  An  inundation"  of  Polish  oats  (asit  was  termed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge)  is  as  much  feared  as  a  general  deluge;  and  Messrs. 
O'Connel  and  Shiel  are  scarcely  considered  more  dangerous  than  the  tran- 
substantiated wheat  and  Irish  hogs  landed  weekly  on  the  quays  of  Bristol 
and  Liverpool. 

When  the  new  philosophers  are  driven  to  own  that  their  principles,  even 
if  practicable  at  home,  would  necessarily  exclude  British  enterprise  from  all 
foreign  markets,  they  assure  us  that  such  a  result  is  not  to  be  deprecated ; 
that  home  demand  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  that  a  bold  peasantry  and  an  in- 
dependent gentry  are  the  real  bulwarks  of  the  state;  and  that  if  our  justices 
are  reduced  to  the  toast  and  ale  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  daughters  to 
the  grograms  and  russets  of  early  times,  all  will  be  well.  We  doubt  whether 
stioli  a  change  would  have  been  acceptable  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverloy  him- 
self. By  Will  Honeycomb  it  never  would  have  been  tolerated ;  and  as 
for  that  philosopher  and  theorist.  Sir  John  FalstaQ*,  he  was  too  fond  of  sack, 
^nd  of  the  drapery  of  tlame-colourcd  tafleta,  to  have  sacrificed  the  foreign 
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trade  of  Eoglaod.  Had  these  literary  patriots  d6iiieiited  to  the  diaoge,  our 
reformers  would  find  further  persuaitioo  necessary  before  the  Patrooeasesdl 
Ahnaeks  would  agree  to  recline  on  rushes^  ia  the  costume  of  Eliabelh's 
maids  of  honour,  as  described  by  Sir  John  Harrington. 

It  has  oflen  been  said,  that  all  men  are  ready  to  apply  a  knreUing  priodple 
to  their  superiors  i  maintaining  with  German  pre<iision  the  SubordiMtionof 
those  below  them.  It  is  thus  with  many  of  the  disciples  of  the  newschool.wiio, 
whilst  their  leaders  lay  doUrn  universal  principles,  claim  each  in  turn  somaD? 
exceptions,  that  the  rule  ceases  to  exist*  All  purchasers  seek  uBlimited  free^ 
dam ,  and  all  sellers  unlimited  pi^tection.  Dear  sales  and  cheap  puidnM 
are  required  from  Pariiament,  bnt,  as  the  entire  community  nuikei  tbeie 
vejry  moderate  and  very  cimsisfent  depiands,  it  reqaires  the  iognoitj 
as  well  as  the  omtilpdtenoe  of  Parliament  to  discover  meansof  gratifyiDgUie 
petitioners.  As  all  parties  admit  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  except  wiim 
they  are  interested  in  producing  high  prices,  the  truth  and  wisdom  oflhe 
system  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated.  The  pre-eminence  of  the 
great  soldier  of  antiquity  was  proved, "not  by  the  readiness  with  wtnch  hi 
countrymen  voted  him  the  first  place  in  honour,  but  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  wa9  given  the  second  place,  by  the  Athenian  dtiiens,  eadiof 
whom  reserved  the  highest  distinction  for  himself.  The  thromter  ^ 
proves  of  a  repeal  of  all  duties  on  raw  silk,  but  woold  prohibit  foraigBor- 
ganzine.  The  Coventry  weaver  chiims  foreign  thrown  siUi  free  from  doty, 
bat  demands  protection  against  his  Lyonese  competilor.  The  love  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  for  cheap  foreign  luxuries  is  equal  to  their  aatipitbf  to 
cheap  foreign  corn.  They  would  favour  French  wines  but  prohibit  Duteic 
wheat.  The  planters  consider  a  bounty  of  l,tOO,000^.  all  loo  little  far  Eng- 
land to  pay,  to  protnole  the  growth  of  sugar  and  the  oontinoance  of  direrj; 
but  name  the  lumbef  trade^  and  the  colonist  quotes  Adam  Ssiitli  ud 
M'Cullodi,  and  bdovfties  a  philosopher.  Let  tis  e^mly  ask,  whateoselMOfl 
a  rayonal  inqiiireir  is  la  draw  from  theae  facts?  Ottgbt  he  not  to  rejeel  (he 
festimony  of  all  who  appear  in  defence  of  selfish  interests?  L0I » >fin- 
cultnrist  be  (AaUenged  on  thd  twir  dtre  when  he  defends  the  coni  Im  vA 
an  East  India  director  when  he  praises  the  China  monopoly.  Each  may  he 
heard  foirly  and  candidly  as  an  advocate^  but  rejected  as  an  iocomp^t 
Ivitoess,  and  a  partial,  if  not  a  corrupt,  judge. 

The  opinions  of  Uie  Sadlerian  school  are  scarcity  more  ooteaable  th» 
their  mode  of  reasoning  is  inconclusive.  When  we  defend  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  the  abstract,  we  are  attacked  as  tlveorists  and  visionaries.— "G^ 
neral  principles,"  observed  a  late  Member  of  Parliament,  ''GenertJpno* 
tiples  vnll  be  the  destruction  of  England."     Not  only  are  atidiorsaid 

Shilosophic  reasoners  disregarded  by  those  who  call  themselves  eicluoively 
ie  practical  men,  but  if  one  of  their  own  dass  touch  the  dangerous  in- 
jptements  of  pen  and  ink,  except  to  indorse  a  bill,  or  post  an  acconol,  he,  bv. 
is  proscribed,  and  stigmatised  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegade.  Cootnry  fa* 
Inedical  analogy,  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  to  whom  the  iofectiofl^ 
PoHtioal  Economy  is  comnkunicated  by  inoculation,  is  in  still  greater  daft* 

5er  than  the  writer  who  takes  the  disease  in  the  natural  way.  Heoe^ 
Ir.  Baring,  Mr.  Powlett  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Warburton  arecoasidefW 
totally  ignorant  of  trade,  Mr.  Uicardo  of  finance,  and  Mr.  Mosbetof  «*» 
Md  currency.  Yet  having  thus  tabooed  all  theories  and  tbeoriits,  wba 
ihese  gentlemen  are  answered  by  ofiicial  accounts  and  retflrns^when  (nar 
opponent  is  no  longer  Hume  the  philosopher)  but  Mr.  HuiBeortheCu6ii«)' 
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house*  their  jndigQalaoii  is  still  greater.  They  deoy  fha  aoeuracy  of  the 
very  papers  they  have  eaUed  for ;  they  suggest  fraud  in  the  ofBoers  who 
prepare,  and  Ihe  goYemfDeot  who  prodiiee  then.  Time  and  figures,  over 
which  the  go(to  themselves  were  not  considered  to  teye  any  power,,  appear 
to  Mr.  Sadler  but  as  toils  set  for  his  iooooenee  and  eredidity.  He  proCnses 
his  ignoranee  of  the  mode  in  which  puMic  dofnimeots  are  **  managed"  or 
'*  made  up."  The  epiemles  of  theory,  when  eootnidicted  by  facts,  are 
themselves  driven  hack  upon  theory,  and  end  as  tb^y  began,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  avoestors,  aiid  the  principles  of  the  oommercial  eoi>- 
stitalion.  They  appeal  also  to  their  own  eiperifNices,  like  the  Methodists ^ 
and  endeavour,  firom  a  few  iostaaoes  of  doubtful  authority,  to  draw  a 
general  conclusion.  They  produea  their  brick,  and  they  pms  sentence  on 
the  building.  Vanquished  both  on  theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  to 
these  gentlemen,  who  protest  against  both  modes  of  reaaontng,  we  may 
apply  die  words  of  the  Irish  drummer,  at  a  miiitary  execution-*-*'  Flog 
them  high,  or  flog  them  lew,  there  is  no  pleasing  them." 

Again,  when  Mr.  Ifalthus,  hi  his  invaluable  work,  annonnces  ttat  por 
palalioQ  and  bod  Aoet « tenden^  to  increase  severally  in  geomefrical  and 
in  arithmetical  progression,  an  outcry  is  raised  not  only  agajnst  the  propo^ 
siiion  itself,  but  against  what  is  termed  the  afledad  pedantry  of  the  expres- 
sion. But  whai  the  oracle  e|f  the  school  ennindaleB  tl^t  "  the  fecundily 
of  human  beings,  under  equal  circumstances,  varies  inversely  as  theia 
numbers  on  a  given  spaee,"  the  statement,  however  absurd,  is  cited  by  the 
votaries  pf  the  sbriqe  as  the  most  profound  discovery,  of  modem  science, 
and  Ihe  mpst  precise  and  forcible  of  all  pbilesophical  definitiens. 

It  does  not  at  the  first  appear  very  evident  whaD<^  can  proceed  the  desire 
of  Ihe  cAd  Tory  party  to  raise  a  cry  against  freedom  of  trade.  It  may  per- 
haps be,  from  discovering  an  analogy  between  commercial  liberty  and  the 
other  subjects  of  their  aversion ; — it  may  be,  because  the  same  party  have 
opposed  all  measures  promoting  civil  and  religious  liberty,  free  inquiry, 
liberal  education,  and  a  generous  foreign  policy  ;-«*it  niay  be,  because  the 
same  party  have  supported  all  prohibitions  and  restrictiens, — (he  game  laws, 
the  slave  trade,  slavery  itself,  and  all  restraints  and  fetters  on  the  press. 
A  foreigner  describes  the  general  alarm  that  prevails  In  England  against  a 
eommoa  enemy^'  *  the  Catch  Cold  ;"-«?«nd  Goldsmith,*  the  agitation  of  all 
London  and  Westminster  at  the  cry  of  "Mad  Dog."  In  these  cases  the 
alarmists  had  some  foundation  to  build  on ;  but  we  are  ready  to  stake 
Malthus  against  Sadler,  (more  fearful  odds  than  any  oflered  at  Tattersars,) 
that  all  the  efforts  of  party  will  never  produce  one  placard  in  favom*  of  hi^ 
mices  or  dear  bread.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  our  opponents  reason 
fairly,  in  thus  connecting  commercial  and  political  liberty.  Without  the 
latter,  the  advantages  of  the  former  can  never  be  fully  experienced ;  and 
freedom  of  trade,  developing  industry,  producing  wealth,  and  promoting 
ioclependence,  necessarily  leads  to  political  liberty.  M.  Peoehio  is  conse* 
quenlly  righ^  and  does  not  wander  into  declamation  when  he  opens  hif 
work  with  the  MIowing  very  eloquent  passage  :*•' '  La  liberty  non  ^  un 
nomis  vuoto,  non  6  un  enle  imaglnario,  ma  una  reale  e  potente  benefattrice 
de'  popoli.  Essa  opera  i  suoiprodigi  col  centuplicar  le  forae  della  mente  e 
del  cuore,  mediante  retnelazione  che  risveglia,  colla  sieorena  che  offlw 
alia  proprielA  e  alle  penone  senni  di  cui  non  vi  pu6  essere  ne  industria  ne 
commercio ;  inline  colla  convergenza  di  tutti  i  pensieri  e  di  tutti  gli  interest 
verso  il  bene  cornime.     Mentre  il  filosofo  isolalp  nel  sue  gabinetto  stentii 
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a  riltovare  il  punlo  ia  cut  si  riuuiscono  tutU  gl'interesfti  p^isooali,  lalikerti 
lo  retrova  immantinente.  Un  populo  senza  libdrtA  6  nmile  a  uo  80i4>  e 
muto;  vi  Tuole  un  miracolo  della  scieDza  per  indoTYinare  le  soemihtiie 
o  i  suoi  bisogni.  II  popoio  libero  aacolta  chiunque  voole  islniirlo,  eda 
Yicenda  parla,  illumina  e  dirige,  il  propdo  legislatore." — ^P.  lA. 

We  hope  that  the  preceding  observationa  may  not  be  so  far  inisundMood 
as  to  be  considered  a  denial  of  the  distress  now  existing :  or,  still  less,  at  be- 
traying any  indifference  to  the  suBerings  of  any  portion  of  oar  ooantrymei. 
That  distress  we  adtnit^  and  we  deeply  deplore.    Bat  we  still  eooteod,  thil 
those  distresses,  so  far  firma  being  produced,  have  been  miligated,  by  (he 
new  system.    The  effect  of  a  cessation  of  a  war  demand,  and  of  a  war  no- 
■opoly  of  commerce,  acts  directly  on  many  important  interrats.  During  thf 
hrte  war,  annual  millions  were  taken  off  in  loans,  which,  in  many  ea». 
produced  an  increased  and  artificial  demand  for  our  manufactures,  h  the 
present  times,  on  the  contrary,  this  accumulation  is  yeated  in  roannfadino 
and  industry ;  and  in  place  of  creating,  as  formerly,  a  new  demaad,  itnov 
augments  the  supply.   Let  it  be  supposed,  for  illustration,  that  duriag  any 
year  of  the  war,  a  loan  of  2,000,000/.  was  subscribed,  atd  expended  It 
scarlet  cloth  and  arms:  at  Birmingham  and  Stroud,  an  immediate  atimolos 
was  given  to  the  manufactures  of  both  places,  and  prices  rose.  In  pMoe, » 
loans  being  raised,  the  2,000,000/.  remain  in  the  pockets  of  iodividinb. 
and  are  by  them  applied  in  increased  production  i    According  toourlini 
illustration,  a  new  demand  is  created,  and,  by  our  seobnd,  an  additjooal 
supply  is  poured  into  the  market.  Prices  will  have  a  tendency  to  lkll,pit)§lf 
to  be  diminished,  and  manoCacturing  distress  will  ensue;  The  effects  of  fsa- 
chinery,  at  a  period  of  falling  prices,  are  also  most  remarkable  and  iaipor- 
tant.  In  a  simple  state  of  society,  a  cessation  or  diminution  of  deraaiKlsooB 
produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  production,  till  prices  are  resisted. 
If  he  cannot  sell  his  web,  the  cottage  weaver  becomes  an  agrjealliirisi;  i/ 
wheat  falls,  and  house  property  augments  in  value,   the  faitnii^  iifourer 
becomes  an  attendant  on  the  bricklayer  or  stone  mason.    But  an  iron  fo^. 
or  a  power  loom  Cactory,  cannot  be  diverted  from  its  original  deHiiHitioii; 
and  its  proprietors  continue  to  work  it,  even  in  the  face  of  a  falling  matkrt 
and  of  reduced  profits,  in  order  to  secure  some  interest,  however  amaU,  oa 
their  fiied  capital.     The  extreme  delicacy  of  some  of  the  machinery  owl 
in  manufactures  renders  it  necessary  that  work  should  be  eoDtinnedena 
without  profit,  lest  the  machinery  should  perish  by  being  left  ioadiw. 
The  rapid  improvements  in  machinery,  thodgh  increasing  the  sum  of  natioaai 
wealth,  produce  for  a  time  great  pressure  on  individuals.     An  enterpristf 
merchant  may,  in  1829,  have  invested  his  disposable  capital  in  maefainery. 
which  in  1830  becomes  valueless  by  the  competition  of  an  improved  iniea- 
tion.    It  is  thus  that  the  linen  weavers  and  hand«-spinners  in  Iretaod  »t 
giving  way  to  the  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Scotland ;  and  the  eSecb 
of  the  improved  machinery  of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  aire  felt  io  Wilts  iwi 
Gloucestershire.    The  increased  production,  all  over  the  world,  is  however 
the  principal  cause  of  the  jhll  of  price.    If  the  banks  of  the  MisaisBippi,  w 
the  Mauritius,  double  and  triple  the  supplies  of  sugar,  how  is  it  possible  ttiit 
high  prices  should  continue  for  the  benefit  of  our  West  India  planters?  TIr 
subject  of  currency  is  too  lai^e  and  too  important  to  he  touched  upon  imH»- 
tally ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  suppression  of  small  floi»« 
for  which  the  political  economists  are  hM  responsible,  so  far  froin  Mff 
founded  on  the  princi^es  of  free  trade,  is  in  opposition  to  them.  Vf^^ 
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o(  banking  freed  from  monopolies,  so  far  from  requiring  a  prohi- 
bition of  any  particular  species  of  currency,  Ihe  abstract  principles  of  free 
trade  would  allow  the  banker  and  the  public  to  decide  what  denomination 
of  note  would  contribute  to  their  mutual  interest  and  security.  GouTerti- 
billty,  and  a  full  disclosure  of  banking  accounts,  would  then  be  relied  upon 
as  a  suflkient  protection. 

Inthus  recapitulating,  briefly,  the  principal  causes  which  produce  the 
existing  distress,  it  has  been  our  object  to  pirove,  that,  whether  they  are  ar- 
tificial or  natural,  permanent  or  transitory,  so  far  from  being  the  results  of 
free  trade,  they  arise,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  want  of  it.  If  French  wine  is 
soabundant  as  tobe  poured  out  in  the  streets,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  duty, 
«^f  British  iron  is  unsaleable,  it  is  clear  that  a  mutual  exchange  would  bo 
a  motual  benefit.  If  Poland  requires  our  cottons,  and  our  manufacturers 
require  cheap  bread,  is  it  not  evident  that  a  more  liberal  system  of  inter- 
course would  improve  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dantzic 
and  of  Manchester?  The  artificial  high  price  of  any  commodity,  which  is 
not  only  the  effect,  but  the  object,  of  all  commercial  restrictions,  feaves  a 
smaller  amount  to  be  expended  in  other  articles. '  The  high  price  of  corn  re- 
acts in  this  way,  against  the  very  interest  of  the  agriculturist.  */  Quiconque 
aura  d^pen86  dix  ^us  de  plus  en  pain  d6penseradix6cusdemoins  en  viande, 
en  bi^re,  et  sans  calculer  que  le  boucher  et  le  brasseur  eux-mdmes  sont 
obliges  d&Gonsommermoins,  qued'aulres  souffrent  de  leurs  ^pargnes,  et 
sont  par  consequent  obliges  dereslreindre  leiir  d^pense." — (Schmalz,  Econ. 
Pol.) 

We  would  fain  address  one  word  more  to  the  ultra  politicians,  and  warn 
theJBi  against  indulging  hopes  which  can  never  be  realised.  Were  they  in  full 
possession  of  the  Cabinet,  and  did  Mr.  Sadler  himself  preside  over  the  Board 
of  Trade,  they  would  still  find  their  own  system  wholly  impracticable.  They 
might,  indeed,  endeavour  to  reverse  what  they  term,  *'  the  most  cruel  po-^ 
Ijcy  that  ever  was  ventured  upon  by  any  government,  to  say  nothing  oi  its 
folly." — (Sadler's  Speech.)  They  might  condemn  all  freedom  of  intercourse, 
and  commercial  reciprocity,  *'as  the  most  disheartening  and  prejudicial  of 
all  systems."  They  might  term  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus,  *'  a  diabolical 
doctrine,  beginning  by  afl^onting  God,  and  ending  in  injuring  man ;  lead- 
ing, if  it  were  true,  to  short  and  internal  remedies. "-^[Sadler's  Speech.) 
All  this,  they  might  repeat  with  authority ;  but  maintain  meir  principles  of 
prohibition,  never.  Under  their  system,  Captain  Johnson,  the  smuggler, 
would  be  more  than  a  match  even  for  a  minister  as  powerful  as  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  Deal  boatmen  would  defeat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  respectable  gentlemen  of  "  another  religion "  overreach  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  dealing  for  annuities  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  smuggler  may  be  considered  as  the  antagonist  muscle,  or  the  balance 
weight  to  all  the  authorities  of  Downing  Street ;  and  he  interposes  effectually 
to  remedy  the  injustice  of  the  law,  to  check  financial  rapacity,  and  to  punish 
oflSeial  blunders  and  selfishness.  Filangieri,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  an- 
cient commercial  system  of  England,  makes  the  following  rational  observa- 
tions :-^**  Si  crede  comunemente  che  i  dazi  imposti  sull'  estrazione  'delle 
mercanzie  nazionali,  sieno  un  male,  ma  che  quegii  imposti  sulla  immissione 
dellestraniere  sieno  un  bene  per  lo  state.  II  govemoBritannico  che  hasempre 
cercato  Testrazione  delle  mercanzie  nazionali,  ha  esorbitahtemente  caricato 
di  dazi  Timmissione  delle  straniere.  Qual'  ^  stalo  I'effettodi  questo  erroneo 
sislema?    1*  La  moitiplicitd  de'  contrabbandi,  che  le  pene  le piti  severe non 
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poaspno  impedire^  allorcM  spno  unit!  «4  m  ^n  ^oefizio.  2y  La|  dtnian- 
ziona  del  suo  commercio  di  economia/'  These  apctrines  would  make  their 
impre^sioo.  UlbamiaisCers  would,  like  Galea,  ho  oonverled  by  their  <yvn 
disseclpns;  we  protest,  bowever,  against  allowing  Ihe  people  of  Bnglaiid  lo 
be  anatomised  by  thein.  They  would  be  compj^lled  to'  embrace  the  pria- 
ciple?  of  their  opponents,  and  would  bless  those  whom  they  had  bean  called 
to  cur^e*  Narrow  and  selfish  iriews  of  priva^  iolerest  eannot»  we  are  con- 
fident, be  long  maintained,  eVen  by  the  Ultras  thejOiselvjBS,  hot  mnyt  peld  to 
the  more  generous  prinqiple^  pt  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  poliey  •  *  *  Obi- 
nino  qui  reipabltca  prisfeoluri  synt  duo  praicepta  teaeaiil.  Ubhih  uI  utiif- 
tatem  civium  jsic  tueantur,  ut  qua^unque  aguni  ad  earn  refer^il,  oUili 
eommo4prum  quorum :  aUeruin  ut  totum  corpus  reipublicvB  ciirent,  ne  doa 
part^n  aliquam  tuentur  reliqu js  4e8ereat. " 


THE  POOR  LAWS/ 

Qaoaes  and  Core  of  PRup^ism. 


An  advocate  for  chatty,  i^  any  of  its  forms;,  has  alwap,  df,  first  sight, 
much  to  recommend  him  to  the  partiality  of  bis  auditors.  He  is  doing 
something  for  the  interest  of  humanity,  in  the  shape  of  a  positive  serviee  : 
he  is  making  a  movement,  to  which  he  is  prompted,  in  all  appearaDee»  by 
an  impulse  of  kindliness :  he  is  exercising  his  thoughts  and  lifting  his  voice 
in  behalf  of  distress ;  and  there  |s  something  in  the  mere  aspect  of  sod^ 
an  exhibition  that  is  calculated  U>  prepossess  his  observers,  and  to  bold 
him  out  in  a  light  of  very  advantageous  contrast,  either  with  the  sdSshlj 
indifferent,  who  care  not  about  hi^  projects,  or  with  the  actively  bwtUe^ 
who  oppose  them. 

On  die  oUier  hand,  an  opponent,  notof  charity,  but  of  some  of  itspartieidar 
forms,  has  often  much  in  Uie  shape  of  initiatory  dislike  and  prqudice  U> 
struggle  with.  Hpwever  much  hp  may  prevail  in  the  arguaifiat,  aod,  at 
the  conelusion  of  it,  may  vindicate  his  character  as  an  enlightened  friend  of 
the  species,  he  has  not  unfrequently  tQ  brave  the  hazard  and  the  resist^ace 
of  a  most  unpopular  outset.  The  public  are  apt  jLo  be  revolted  by  that  amy 
of  hardihood  which  a  mere  reasoning  philanthropist  is  so  likely  to  throv 
around  his  speculations ;  aqd,  should  he  at  length  succeed  in  carrying  their 
aoquiescence  along  with  him,  this  is  an  object  for  which  he  must  fi^l  his 
way  at  one  time  through  the  gentler  remonstrances  of  ai;i  alarmed  delieacy, 
/ind,  at  another,  through  the  clamours  of  a  boisterous  and  r^roachfal  in- 
dignation. 

Thjs,  in  no  one  instance,  has  been  so  strikin^y  exemplified  aa  in  those 
speculations  al)0ut  the  nature  of  charity,  which  were  in  a  gneaC  neasore 
priginated  by  Mr.  Mallhus*  and  from  which  many  have  been  led  lo  iaier, 
that  every  public  and  prodainied  provision  for  the  relief  of  general  iih 
jdigence  is  not  only  utterly  incompetent  to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  bul 
)ias  the  effect  of  perpetuating  and  extending  the  very  distress  which  it  pro- 
poses to  alleviate ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  had  been  better,  could  the  suniBr- 

*  Munitti  of  f|to  ifcfidMMt  takM  hditre  the  ComUHtttesrixinitM  Iv'tle  Btmtt^ 
iaqmie  into  .the  eiM*  ff  JHwdSif^.-^yiA,  x^Tiii.  |ifi|e  1 .    Uardt,  ISlf  . 
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iDgs  of  poverty  haT<)  been  left  to  the  hands  of  private  charity  altogether. 
In  opposition  to  this,  the  actual  cases  of  want  are  brought  out  in  full 
enumeration ;  and  all  die  circumstances  of  pathos,  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, are  impressively  dwelt  upon ;  and  the  direct  and  visible  relief  they 
obtain  from  our  existing' institutions  is  too  apparent  to  escape  the  commonest 
observation;  and  the  fact,  the  unquestionable  fact,  is  at  all  times  appealed 
to,  and  set  up  in  resistance  to  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  committing  such 
cases  to  sudi  accidental  impulses  of  compassion  as  they  maya  waken  in  the 
neighboariiood  where  they  occur:  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  antagonists 
of  this  new  doctrine  are,  in  the  estimation  of  jl  very  large  part  of  the 
eoramunity,  placed  on  tfie  vantage  ground,  both  of  feeling  and  of  his^ 
torical  example ;  while  its  friends  are  looked  upon  as  having  nothing  else 
to  Di^  in  their  behalf  Uian  the  plausibilities  of  a  barbarous  and  untried 
theory. 

To  temper  the  force  of  these  execrations,  it  is  alleged  by  the  followers  of 
Malthas,  that  many  of  the  cases  in  question  are  the  product  of  the  charity 
itself;  that,  after  a  public  institution  has  done  its  uttermost,  it  leaves  a 
surplus  of  unreached  and  unrelieved  wretchedness  greater  in  amount  than 
is  met  with  at  the  outset  of  its  operations ;  that  it  never  rescues  the  whole 
field  of  human  sufleringfrom  the  hand  of  private  charity,  and  then  brings 
it  under  a  better  and  more  effective  management  than  before ;  that  at  each 
6tep  of  its  progress,  it  only  works  on  a  part  of  the  actual  field,  and  meanwhile 
sends  forth  a  pestilential  influence  on  every  side  of  it  among  the  sound  part 
of  the  population  ;  that  on  the  outside  as  it  were  of  all  the  space  which  it 
occupies,  there  ever  lies  an  unreclaimed  waste  of  poverty;  which  recedes 
«nd  broadens,  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  as  public  charity  proclaims  and 
maltiplies  her  doings :  and,  therefore,  so  for  from  acting  the  part  of  a  more 
efficient  subsUtnte  for  private  charity,  she  has,  in  truth,  left  benevolent  in-- 
dividuats  more  to  do  than  ever,  and  aggravated  all  the  duties  and  all  the 
difficulties  which  originally  lay  upon  them. 

Now,  withoot  offering  to  decide  this  controversy  at  present,  we  are  led, 
by  the  publication  before  us,  to  attach  ourselves  to  an  object,  on  the  practical 
importance  of  which  all  the  parties  in  it  are  most  cordially  agreed.  The 
object  is,  to  reduce  the  heavy  expenses  of  pauperism,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
io  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  We  observe  in  the  present  and  in  many 
of  the  other  English  publications  upon  this  subject,  frequent  appeals  to  the 
cane  of  Scotland,  and  a  kind  of  mysterious  charm  ascribed  to  that  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment  which  still  obtains  in  the  greater  number  of  our  parishes^'. 
We  hold  ourselves  to  be  discharging  one  of  the  most  appropriate  of  our 
fanctk>ns  when  we  are  attempting  to  furnish  our  Southern  neighboturs  with 
such  information  as  our  opportunities  can  supply;  and  we  do  think,  that 
much  important  principle  may  be  educed  from  the  present  aspect  of  Scot- 
land, in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  question  of  Poor's  Rates. 

Whatever  differences  may  obtain  on  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  we 
t>elieve  that  there  are  two  points  on  which  there  is  now  a  very  wide  and 
general  agreement.  The  first  is,  that  the  ills  of  Poverty  will  never  be 
banished  from  the  world  by  the  mere  positive  administrations  of  Beneficence. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  the  relief  of  Poverty  could  be  looked  upon  as 
nothiog  more  than  the  simple  process  of  filling  up  a  vacancy,  or  of  directing 
towards  that  quarter  of  society  where  there  was  want,  a  stream  of  supply 
from  that  other  quarter  where  there  was  fulness.  This  indeed  was  the  first 
and  most  obvioc^s  expedient;  and  it  was  natural  to  think,  that  in  this  way  a 
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sufticieocy  could  be  obtaiDed  for  all  the  needs  and  soflEBriogt^  our 
— and  a  more  equal  rate  of  OBJoyment  be  diffused  over  tibe  aeighboiiriiDod ; 
while  the  rich  by  the  act  of  giving,  and  the  poor  by  &e  act  of  receinBg, 
would  come  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  degree  at  which  Ihey  partidpaled 
of  the  bounties  and  the  provisioos  of  nature.  This  eiperlmeDt,  hovever. 
has  been  repeated  io  a  thousand  forms ;  and  even  when  oonduoled  on  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  scale,  the  result  has  been  a  glaring  oaodLerv 
of  these  anticipations.  Liberality  has  put  forth  her  abundant  skMrea  in  many 
a  town  and  in  many  a  neighbourhood,  and  no  such  scene  of  fine  or  dHightfal 
promise  has  ever  been  realised.  And  eyen  when,  with  the  Ceeloig  thtf 
her  present  sacrifices  were  not  yet  enough,  she  has  put  forth  a  grealer 
stretch  of  exertion  than  before,  she  has  always  found  that  her  pow«rieia  aim 
fell  short  of  that  accomplishment  to  which  she  directed  all  the  eamestBcss 
of  her  wishes,  and  the  strenuousness  of  her  most  honest  and  diligent  en- 
deavours, and  has  at  length  arrived  at  the  sure  mortificalion  of  knowing, 
that  the  object  of  her  pursuit  is  ever  receding  from  her  advances ;  and  thai 
let  her  multiply  her  offerings  as  she  may,  there  will  still  lie  before  her 
the  uoquelled  aspect  of  a  clamorous,  dissatisfied,  and  actnaUy 
.population. 

This  is  a  point,  then,  upon  which  we  are  not  called  to  provoke  the 
pathies  of  any  set  of  men,  by  linking  it  wilb  the  doctrines  of  Mnltiww>  sr 
-any  other  system  of  economical  speculatioD.  People  have  foiuid  Iheir  war 
to  it  with  nothing  else  to  guide  them  than  a  kind  of  gross  and  general  ei^ 
perience.  Put  the  case  of  a  wealthy  eitizeii,  leaving  the  fortune  he  has 
amassed  in  some  seeond-*rate  tov^  of  the  empire,  to  the  object  of  aOenal- 
ing  the  general  indigence  of  its  people,  and  let  its  interest  Corm  a  dear  ad- 
dition to  all  the  anterior  charities  of  the  place.  There  are  many  who,  wiA 
no  system  and  no  generalisation  in  their  heads  about  it,  ociiild,  on  the 
strengtli  of  something  like  an  instinctive  sagacity,  pronounce  on  Che  iilCer 
futility  of  such  a  destination.  They  could  tell  us,  that  this  addiCioBal  som, 
if  it  amounted  to  ten  thousand  a  year,  would  just  go  to  angsiettt  the 
numbers  of  the  poor,  without  reducing  the  miseries  of  poverty ;  aal  ttiaL  if, 
by  way  of  making  a  still  more  decisive  sUeke  at  the  misdhief»  the  lai 
thousand  were  made  twenty,  the  misdiief  woidd  still  rise  upon  us,  aod 
hold  out  as  obstinate  and  inextirpable  a  character  as  ever.  In  short,  there 
are  hundreds  of  practical  men  who,  though  totally  unfurnished  with  seience 
or  any  thing  like  it,  have  got  a  thorough  hold  of  the  truth  of  the  laaan-. 
who  see,  and  see  with  a  most:  discerning  justness,  that  the  right  oianags- 
ment  of  poverty  is  truly  the  darkest  and  most  unresolvable  of  all  proMems: 
and  tbati  in  the  lace  of  all  wUch  the  combined  diarity  and  wiadeia  of  man 
can  devise  to  banish  them  f»om  tho  worid,  there  appears  to  exisl  some  mys- 
terious necessity  for  the  aocomplishment  of  the  saying,  *'  that  we  shall  have 
the  poor  with  us  always." 

And,  indeed,  without  entering  into  the  theory  of  population  al  afl,  i( 
seems  pretty  evident,  that  should  I  retrench  my  own  enjoyments,  and  give 
the  produce  of  all  this  economy  to  the  poor,  I  shoM  only  give  to  one  set 
of  human  beingis  what  I  am  withholding  from  another.  The  sana  aew 
eiLpended  in  the  relief  of  poverty  was  foraaerly  expendtti  in  payments  far 
the  articles  of  my  own  accommodation, — in  the  shape  of  support  In  those 
who  supplied  these  artifiles-*or  of  remuneration  to  those  who  had  viatnd 
their  capital  or  bestowed  their  industry  upon  the  preparatioo  of  theas.  Ami 
thus  it  appears,  that  wherever  a  great  mass  of  weaWi'  is  direeied  to  the 
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tmintenafDce  ct  tlie  poor,  this  is  done  by  a  great  withdrawment  of  wealth 
from  its  former  channels  of  distribution )  by  a  great  impoverishment  of 
those  who  were  focmeriy  upheld  by  this  wealth  in  the  exercise  of  their 
callings;  and,  in  fact,  by  the  creation  of  poor  in  one  quarter,  just  as  you 
divert  money  away  from  those  who  were  industriously  earning  the  price 
of  your  artides  of  consumption,  to  the  relief  of  poverty  already  existing  in 
some  other  quarter.  And  hence  it  may  be  seen,  how,  if  all  the  men  of 
wealth  in  tlie  country  were  to  reduce  themselyes  to  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life,  Ihey  would  just  dismiss  from  their  service  a  mighty  train  of  dependent 
ariifloers  and  workmen ;  they  would  just,  without  forwarding  by  a  single 
inch  the  oause  of  human  enjoyment,  exchange  an  industrious  for  a  beggarly 
population. 

Withoot  making  any  further  attempts  at  present  to  unravel  the  intricacy 
of  this  mechanism,  we  now  hasten  to  another  position,  in  the  truth  of  which, 
also,  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  between  the  disciples  of  philosophy 
and  practice.  It  is,  that  no  power  of  inquisition  can  protect  a  public 
irtiarity  from  unfair  demands  upon  it,  and  demands,  too,  of  such  weight 
and  plaosibility  as  must,  in  fact,  be  acceded  to,  and  have  the  effect  of  wast* 
ing  a  large  and  ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  fund  on  those  who  are 
not  the  riglitfal  or  the  legitimate  objects  of  it.  We  speak  not  merely  of  the 
arts  by  which  every  claimant  can  disguise  his  actual  circumstances.  We 
nhall  suppose  that  this  point  can  be  most  rigidly  ascertained, •^Ihat  a  precise 
inventory  can  be  taken  of  all  his  means  and  possessions, — that  every  latent 
source  of  maintenance  can  be  fully  detected,  and  brought  before  the  view 
of  the  guardians  and  distributers  of  charity, — and  that  a  correct  judgment 
can  at  all  times  be  formed  on  the  question,  whether  the  present  situation  of 
the  applicant  be  such  as  might  entitle  the  public  to  leave  him  to  himself. 
Thia  is  the  only  question  which  the  dispensers  of  a  legal  charity  ever  do 
fake  up,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  the  only  question  which  they  are  able  to 
resolve.  The  question  of  the  previous  habits  of  the  applicant  for  relief, 
they  do  not  entertain ;  and,  if  they  did  entertain  it,  they  would  find  that  its 
Mtiafaetoi^  solution  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  their  expedients  of  vi- 
gilance and  inquiry.  The  most  galling  police  that  ever  was  devised  or  put 
Into  aetion,  by  th^  fiercest  despotism  on  earth,  could  not  accomplish  this 
object. 

There  is  not  a  labourer  In  the  country,  however  well  paid  he  may  be, 
who  might  not  become  a  pauper  at  the  first  moment  of  his  decaying  strength 
or  of  his  declining  wages ;  and  that  just  by  such  a  relaxation  of  his  previous 
economy  M  could  not  be  delected  by  the  most  watehful  guardianship  of 
men  appointed  to  preside  over  this  department  of  the  public  interest.  They 
coidd  not  go  over  tlie  whole  previous  expenditure  of  his  family.  They 
cooM  not  llmil  or  modify  the  multifarious  details  of  his  personal  and  do* 
meatic  economy.  They  could  not  enter  his  house,  and  prune  away  all  the 
superfluities  of  indulgence  that  go  on  in  it.  They  mi^t  as  well  think  of 
employing  agents  to  sweeten  the  tea  of  every  breakfast  table  throughout  all 
ttfto  lanes  and  intricacies  of  a  great  city,  as  think  of  keeping  op  the  tone  of 
tlie  people's  economy,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  open  and  Widely  known 
proTisions  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  The  tmth  is,  that  it  Is  this  provision 
wtiich  has  relaxed  their  economy ;  and  we  may  now  see  how  speedily,  and, 
at  llie  same  time,  how  imperceptibly,  a  double  provision  would  be  followed 
up  by  a  double  relaxation.  The  dispensers  of  charity  are  in  a  state  of  niter 
powf  rlessneas  oter  that  very  element  which  it  is  of  most  essential  import^ 
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ance  to  control.  And  let  them  be  as  mullitudinoiis  as  ibey  may,  and  eonji- 
pletely  provided  with  all  the  forms  of  strict  inquiry  and  prying  inspeclkn, 
and  skilfully  constructed  schedules,  and  bodies  of  men  arranged  into  i 
curious  assortment  of  committees  and  sub-committees ;  in  short,  kt  them 
get  up  an  apparatus  of  defence  and  of  distribution  as  ingenious  as  ibey 
may,  tboy  will,  in  every  one  of  their  objects,  be  counterwrought  and 
prevailed  over  by  a  still  more  ingenious  population. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  now  in  perceiving,  how  every  extension  ollhe 
poor's  fund  is  in  general  sure  to  be  followed  up  by  a  more  than  proportioiii 
increase  of  actual  poverty.  We  greatly  underrate  the  alertness  and  the 
sharpsightednessof  the  lower  orders  of  society  if  we  think  that  their  attentin 
is  not  all  awake  on  the  proclaimed  existence  of  a  revenue  for  their  eYenlul 
wants,  or  that  they  do  not  admit  this  fact  as  an  element  of  computition  Ibl 
tells,  and  with  great  practical  certainty,  upon  all  their  habits  of  indulgem 
and  expense.  It  were  well,  indeed,  if  they  kept  within  the  bounds  of  »• 
curacy  in  these  computations.  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  greatly  OTemle 
the  power  of  every  public  charity ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  relaxation  of  tk 
providential  and  economical  habits  is  always  sure  to  go  much  beyoad  tke 
capability  of  every  instituted  fund  to  meet  the  effects  of  this  relaxation.  Aid 
hence  it  is,  that  a  public  charity  necessarily  creates  more  poverty  tbin  it 
provides  for;  that  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  o(  deGciency  haunts  every  tocK^ 
of  its  operations ;  and  that  the  evil,  which  it  tries  to  overtake,  swelb  ud 
magnifies,  and  retires  upon  all  its  advances.  And  surely,  when  the  good 
to  be  done  thus  mocks  our  utmost  efforts  at  approximation,  and  weseetbe 
vision  of  distress  we  want  to  scare  away  rising  into  more  tremendonsdioen- 
sions,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  devouring  grave,  telling  us,  on  m} 
addition  to  her  spoils,  that  it  is  not  yet  enough,— surely  there  is  somelhiog 
in  all  this  that  may  well  perplex  and  alarm  ua.  Nor  is  it  to  bewoaderpd 
at,  tiiat  it  should  have  done  so  much  to  check  the  stream  of  sympaAf^  ^ 
to  shut  its  hand,  or  to  stint  the  offering  which  flows  from  it. 

If  actual  want  be  the  only  qualification  required,  this  can  beeudycooe 
at  without  any  painful  accompaniment  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  or  ena 
without  any  such  glaring  improvidency  as  shall  decisively  fasten  npon  bim 
a  criminal  or  a  disgraceful  imputation.  To  relax  the  industry  by  a  very 
little,  or  to  let  down  to  a  small  and  imperoeptible  extent  the  econoiBial 
habits,  or  to  regale  the  appetite  with  a  few  secret  and  scarcely  onaHovabla 
delicacies, — these  are  the  simple  expedients  by  which,  when  once  the  nifdrtif 
hold  of  self-dependence  is  loosened  and  done  away,  the  daily  inereisioi 
thousands  of  a  city  population  may,  in  the  shape  of  famislMsd  wives,  or  ragpd 
children,  or  destitute  old  men,  inundate  the  amplest  charity  that  ever  vis 
reared,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities  and  its  funds.  The  recipienis 
will  ever  multiply,  without  any  other  limitation  than  the  reveooo  ot  the 
institution ;  and  the  dispensers  be  mortified  to  find,  that  all  the  vigilaneetber 
-can  employ,  and  all  the  inquisitorial  jealousy  they  can  exercise,  on  llie 
cases  and  applications  which  come  before  them ,  will  bea  frail  defence  agiitfl 
the  invasion  of  such  numbers  as  shall  devour  the  whole  produce  of  die 
charity,  and  leave  a  mortifying  surplus  of  broiling  discontent  and  unappeistd 
clamour,  and  actual  unrelieved  poverty,  behind  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  one  of  the  worst  eflectsofsodi 
ai  system,  that  mutual  acerbity  of  feeling  which  is  thereby  engendered  be- 
twcMO  l^^  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  On  the  one  band,  there 
is  (he  harassing  suspicion,  that  with  every  surrender  Ihey  make  iheyir^ 
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doing  no  good ;  that  they  are  feeding  a  mischief  they  can  never  quell ;  that 
they  are  throwing  oil  upon  a  flame  which  no  art  and  no  management  caft 
extinguish;  and  that  at  every  new  concession  of  liberality,  they  are  to  be 
mortified  by  some  new  exhibition  of  insatiableness  or  of  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  its  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  obstinate  and  determined 
sentiment  tliat  no  gratitude  is  due ; — there  is  a  feeling  of  right  to  buoy  up  the 
nurselings  of  Pauperism  under  all  the  degradations  it  is  conceived  to  bring 
along  with  it ; — there  is  the  provocation  of  scanty  allowance  to  feed  their 
discontents,  and  to  sooth,  or  even  to  elevate,  their  minds  by  something  like 
the  movements  of  a  |;enerous  indignancy;  and  in  all  these  ways  is  there 
established  a  strong  feeling  of  repulsion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, — 
most  injurious,  wo  are  sure,  to  the  individual  character  of  both,— rand  most 
menacing  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  view  of  the  matter  should  help,  we  think,  to  redeem  the  speculations 
of  Mr.  Midtbus  from  a  certain  species  of  sentimental  abhorrence  that  is  often 
expressed  towards  it.  Thero  are  many  who  think  that  his  doctrine  has  an 
air  of  irrefragable  demonstration,  but  that  it  also  has  to  the  full  as  great  an 
air  ot  barbarity.  While  they  admit  hie  conclusions  to  be  thosie  of  an  argu- 
ment, on  which  reason  and  truth  have  stamped  their  irresistible  authority, 
theyfoel  them  to  be  painful,  and  revolting,  and  melancholy.  They  con- 
ceivev  that  upon  this  subject  they  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  tlieir  judgment 
without  inflicting  a  wound  upon  their  sensibilities;  nor  act  their  parts  as 
mea  of  understanding,  unless  they  stifle  every  delicacy  of  their  nature,  and 
be  prepared  to  weep  the  departure  of  every  softer  charity  from  the  world. 

Tbis  18  a  gross  misconception.  A  disciple  of  Mr.  Malthus  need  not  be  the 
enemy  of  Beneficence.  All  he  proposes  is  to  change  the  direction  of  it.  He 
looks  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  aflbrding,  in  the  pain  it  annexes 
to  Ihe  sensations  of  hunger  and  cold,  an  immutable  guarantee  against  the 
starvation  of  those  who  can  earn  a  subsistence ;  and  as  to  those  who  cannot, 
lie  leaves  them  to  the  kindness  and  the  watchfulness  of  private  charity ; 
believing,  that  every  legalized  provision  musters  up  a  competition  against 
the  claims  of  real  and  unquestionable  distress,  in  the  unjustifiable  demands 
of  those  whom  the  very  existence  of  such  a  provision  has  tempted  to  resign 
their  industrious  habits,  and  voluntarily  to  crowd  that  avenue  which  leads  to 
a  degrading  and  wide-wasting  Pauperism. 

If  this  belief  be  well-founded,  then  does  every  disciple  of  Malthus  stand 
upon  lofty  vantage  ground,  for  retorting  back  on  sentimentalism  all  her  own 
execrations.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  ta proclaim,  that  his  partialities  are 
on  tbe  side  of  individual  and  unknown  Benevolence ;  that  it  is  there  only 
that  he  meets  with  this  virtue  in  all  its  tenderness  on  the  one  side,  and  in 
all  its  gratitude  on  the  other ;  and  that,  in  the  ministrations  of  a  public  ^nd 
proclaimed  charity,  there  is  not  one  feature  of  kindliness  which  can  draw 
his  regards  to  it.  And  when  he  looks  at  the  scowling  jealousy  and  discontent 
whjoh  everaccompany  its  operations;  at  the  manifest  hostility  of  feeling  which 
rankles  in  the  l)osoms,  both  ot  Ihe  receivers  and  dispensers ;  at  the  sums  ex- 
torted by  clamour,  and  given  with  reproach ;  at  the  scene  of  angry  conten- 
tion, on  which  suspicion  and  resentment  and  selfishness,  and  all  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature,  make  up  one  most  odious  and  revelling  exhibition  ; 
— when  be  couples  this  with  the  fact,  that  there  are  countries  in  Europe 
where  there  is  no  legalized  charity  at  all,  and  where  want  and  wretchedness 
are  yc»t  as  little  known  as  in  ours,— how  can  he  feel  that  he  incurs  the  guilt 
of , barbarity  in  befriending  a  system  which  oflers  to  re&tore  to  Benevolence 
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all  its  lovely  and  endearing  altribules,  without  robbing  it  of  one  partiek  of 
its  efficacy ;  which  is  for  guiding  (he  footsteps  of  the  wealthy  to  those  baunU 
where  {K>Yerty  is  to  be  found  in  meek  and  modest  retirement ;  which  is  for 
dispensing  the  treasures  of  charity  through  the  secrecies  of  personal  and 
confidential  intercourse ;  and  wouM  have  her  to  expatiate  on  that  anseea 
theatre^  where  there  is  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  Omniscience  to  witness  her 
doings,  jind  no  book  but  the  book  of  Heaven  la  veeord  them  ? 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  general  and  introductory  malten^ 
and  must  proceed,  without  fuitbsr  delay,  to  our  statement  of  tiie  eaoses  to 
which  the  comparative  exemption  of  Scotland  from  die  burdens  and  the 
miseries  of  Pauperism  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The  fact  is,  that  in  most 
of  our  large  towns,  and  in  pretty  large  districts,  too,  of  some  eoontrf 
parishes,  our  peculiar  system  has  been  brokcA  in  upon.  However  OHich 
this  is  to  be  lamented  on  its  owa  account,  it  serves  le  throw  addkioBal  hght 
upon  our  subject,  by  supplying  us  with  a  richer  variety  of  eases  and  of 
illustrations.  Like  the  act  of  subjecting  an  experiment  to  repealed  variations, 
it  may  teach  us  how  to  distinguish  what  is  efficient  in  Uie  buaineaa  from 
what  is  OBly  circumstantial,  and  thus  guide  us  the  nkoie  surdy  to  the  de- 
tection of  those  principles  which  are  of  essential  operation.  Al  the  mat 
time  the  consideration  of  those  peculiarities  which  belong  te  the  crowded 
population  of  cities  will  not  be  altogether  inapplieable  to  that  case  of  oar 
overgrown  metropolis,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Report  that  is  now 
before  us ;  while  the  suggestions  we  propose  to  throw  out  on  the 
Ijty  of  restoring  to  Scotland  M  the  beoeiSta  of  her  original  parochial 
aitd  of  repelling  within  its  ancient  limits  that  mischief  which  Ihteateaa  to 
bring  a  most  corrupting  assimilation  upon  eur  people,  may  serve  to  fuinisb 
some  hints  for  the  treatment  of  this  great  moral  disease  throughout  the  hoik 
of  that  country  where  it  has  obtained  so  deep  a^d  viofent  an  inveleney. 

In  those  Scottish  parishes,  then,  which  are  still  ontaniished  by  fie  ludMt 
of  compulsory  assessments  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  whole 
public  relief  which  they  obtain  passes  to  them  through  tt^  organ  oC  the 
Kirk-^ession,  an  ecclesiastical  court  composed  of  Elders,  who,  in  general, 
are  men  of  respectable  character,,  though  not  always  taken  from  the  higher, 
or  even  from  the  middling  classes  of  society*  The  minister  preaidea  ever 
the  meetings  of  this  body,  with  the  title  of  Moderator;  and  he,  and  all  andi 
members  of  his  court  as  have  a  practical  share  in  the  management  aaA  dis- 
tribulioa  of  the  charitable  fund,  do  almost  universally  reside  within  the 
parish,  and  have  at  least  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  their  care 
as  secures  all  those  civilities  and  customary  recognitions  which  take  pboe 
ao^ong  men  who  live  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  are  frequentfy,  if 
not  daily,  in  tlie  personid  view  and  observation  of  each  otfier. 

The  fund  Itself  is  mainly  derived  from  weekly  collections,  made  everv 
Sunday,  of  the  voluntary  offerings  of  those  who  attend  divine  serviee.  fa 
ad&tion  to  this  source  of  revenue^  many  of  the  Kirk-sessions  have  a  amaH 
capital,  either  in  money  or  in  land,  bequeathed  to  them  by  charitable 
vlduals,  or  gradually  formed  out  of  the  accumulated  savings  of  past 
But  we  are  safe  in  saying,  generally,,  that  the  chief  part  of  a  Session's  ti 
arises  from  the  free-will  contribution  at  church  oi  the  inhd>itants 
selves,  aided  by  certain  fees  which  are  exacted  at  baiials  and  proclaflMitien» 
for  BPbarria^es,  and  sometimes  by  fines  for  such  irregubirities  of  conduct  as 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure  and  discipline.  From  the  amount  of  aH  fhesn 
items  (here  must  be  deducted  the  expense  of  certain  salaries  tu  clerks  and 
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€lh^  office-benws,  in  order  to  obfaia  the  Aee  lacome  of  each  session  for 
charitable  purposes.  And  the  writer  of  this  article  can  assert,  on  a  pretty 
general  induction  of  cases  in  the  county  of  Fife,  that  the  whole  annual  sum 
which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  its  country  parishes  foils  conside- 
rably short  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  and,  in  soose  cases,  is  a  low  as  twenty 
pounds,  for  each  thousand  of  its  population. 

But  there  do  occur  cases  of  emei^ncy  which  require  to  be  met  by  a 
larger  measure  of  relief  than  can  be  awarded  to  the  poor  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  parochial  administration;  such  as  a  year  of  scarcity,  or  some  un- 
common depression  of  manufacturing  wages,  whidi.,  even  in  our  most  re- 
mote and  agricultural  districts,  has  a  sensible  influence  on  the  price  of  coun* 
try  labour,  and  more  particularly  on  the  means  and  the  comforte  of  fbmaie 
householders.  To  provide  for  such  cases,  there  is  sometimes  an  incroach- 
ment  made  by  the  Kirk-session  on  its  capital,  if  it  has  any;  or  a  special 
collection  is  held  at  the  church-door ;  or  an  extraordinary  8ubs<Hription  set 
on  toot  throughout  the  parish ;  or,  lastly,  a  parish  meeting  of  heritors,  at 
landed  proprietors,  who,  in  general,  agree  to  raise  a  speclBed  sum,  and" 
retire  in  the  understanding  that  each  of  them  will  contribute  to  it  propor- 
iiooally  to  his  interest  in  the  parish.  Eten  in  this  last  form,  however,  the 
sum  raised  sustains  the  character  of  a  free-will  offering  in  the  eye  of  the 
popolation.  The  law  may  make  the  maintenance  of  the  i>oor  compulsory 
en  the  owners  of  land ;  but  the  experimental  state  of  every  parish  in  th& 
respect  is  decided  by  such  habits  and  opinions  as  are  fmmd  to  prevail  among 
its  inhabitants.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  Qiough,  by  the  injudicious  measures 
of  many  of  our  landholders,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  gradual  oblileration 
of  the  wholesome  sentiment  going  on,  it  may  be  asserted  of  almost  every  ^ 
parish,  where  a  habitual  assessment  for  the  poor  is  not  yet  established,  that 
when  an  extraordinary  measure  of  relief  is  resorted  to,  beyond  the  regular 
and  ascertained  method  of  supply  by  the  Kirk-session,  the  money  so  raised 
goes  in  the  shape  of  a  gratuitous  offering  from  the  dispensers,  and  is  taken 
by  the  receivers  as  a  present. 

But  it  is  not  enou^  to  expose  to  view  the  mare  material  mechanism  of 
our  parishes,  to  bid  our  Southern  ne^hbours  look  at  the  pieces  whicb 
compose  it,  or  barely  to, wonder  at  the  result  of  its  operation.  This  me- 
chanism must  have  its  springs ;  nor  do  they  lie  so  undiscoverably  deep  i» 
the  constitution  of  omr  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  brougl)t  out  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  curious,  so  as  to  disclose  to  them  the  mystery  of  its  move- 
ments. Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  obvious  that  they  will  not  require 
to  be  laboriously  insisted  on.  And,  among  the  foremost  of  these,  who  does 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  almost  total  withdrawment  of  that  ]^rospective  seco* 
rity  as  to  a  maintenance  from  external  sources,  which  must  have  the  effect 
of  tempting  many  an  English  labourer  to  such  thriftlessness  and  improvi- 
dence as  are  sure  to  hasten  him  on  to  the  condition  of  pauperism  ?  In  many 
a  Scottish  parish,  the  whole  sum  expended  on  the  poor  would  not  suffice 
for  the  compile  subsistence  of  one  family.  In  such  a  case,  every  family 
ffstcff^  look  to  itself:  and  if  they  who  are  at  the  head  of  it  do  not  always 
amass  a  competency  to  meet  the  wants  of  old  age,  they  do,  in  fact,  look  to 
their  children. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  interest  and  necessity  are  the  powerful  agents  for 
giving  a  practical  establishment  to  many  of  the  virtues ;  if  this  be  the  charm, 
which,  in  the  commercial  world,  uphol<b  the  members  of  it  in  the  exercise 
of  faith  and  honour  and  punctuality, — then,  in  this  more  unobserved  world 
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of  a  country  parish,  we  may  test  assured  that  the  very  same  ctsann  lOI 
bind  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  tosueh  practices  and  habits  as  are  mo^ 
obviously  indispensable  for  the  safety  or  the  maintenance  of  its  raemben. 
If  it  hold  true  of  human  nature,  that  every  quality  is  valued  and  held  in 
reverence  in  proportion  to  the  need  for  it,  how  powerfully,  in  such  a{4ale 
of  things,  will  this  principle  invest  the  support  and  the  shelter  of  pareots 
with  all  the  claims  of  an  indispensable  obligation !  What  a  mooslrous 
deformity  will  it  impart  to  the  act  of  abandoning  them  1-^  And  hence  i(  b, 
that  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  otiserve,  under  an  economy  like  this,  the 
honourable  workings  of  what  may  be  termed  the  epidemic  virtue  of  every 
neighbourhood  where  such  an  economy  is  instituted,-^the  aged  reposiiig 
with  comfort  and  respect  in  the  houses  of  their.children,— sitting  at  their 
allotted  place  of  distinction  by  the  evening  fire, — ^returning  this  filial  pety 
by  such  little  acts,  of  helpfulness  as  their  feebleness  can  still  administer;- 
in  a  word,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  the  dreariness  and  the  coldness 
and  the  alienations  of  a  Poor's-house,  spending  the  winter  of  their  diy» 
amongst  homebred  feelings  and  homebred  enjoy  ments,^-and  at  length  car- 
ried to  their  graves  by  the  arms  ofdescendants  who,  out  of  their  own  baii 
and  honest  earnings,  shielded  the  parents  who  gave  them  birth  from  a  de- 
gradation they  would  have  blushed  to  endure;  and,  keeping  them  off  froDi 
the  parish  to  the  very  last,  so  bore  up  the  termination  of  their  career,  as  \» 
sustain  the  dignity  of  its  etiaracter  throughout,  and  nobly  to  dose  its  descrip- 
tion, as  a  career  of  unbroken  and  unsullied  independence. 

These  are  the  grand  moral  struggles  which  resolve  this  mystery,  and  by 
which,  while  the  temptation  to  give  them  up  is  only  kept  at  a  distance  (rom 
us,  there  would  be  a  secure  and  everlasting  barrier  against  the  progress  o( 
pauperism  in  our  Scottish  parishes.  But  in  many  of  these  parishes,  parti- 
eularly  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  tliis  temptation  has  beos  ob- 
truded upon  the  people;  and  the  result  of  it  is  pregnant  with  isstnicfjoo. 
It  appears,  from  written  documents  before  us,  that  there  are  parishes  io 
Roxburghshire  where,  within  less  than  half  a  century,  and  since  tlwfnficiple 
of  legal  assessments  has  come  to  be  habitually  acted  upon,  the  expensed 
the  poor  has  increased  tenfold ; — and  we  have  one  particularly  in  our  eye, 
where  the  whole  money  expended  comes  considerably  above  the  rate  of  (vo 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  each  thousand  of  its  population.  There  is aaodiei 
parish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where,  upon  the  recollectioic( 
a  verlml  statement  made  some  time  ago  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  the  annual  charge  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  poufidsia 
the  space  of  twenty  years, — and  that,  too,  contemporaneous  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  method  of  assessments. 

We  now  proceed  to  other  principles,  more  latent  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  less  powerful  in  their  operation.  When  qnce  this  regular  system  i' 
levying  the  supplies  of  pauperism  is  introduced,  itrobsUie  whole  sum  vhicb 
is  given  of  the  expression  that  it  once  had  of  a  free-will  offertng.  A  \i^ 
reflexion  will  serve  to  convince  the  reader  how  much  this  oneciroomsUooe 
tends  to  undermine  that  delicate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  niidi' 
in  iruth,  forms  one  great  moral  barrier  against  the  extension  of  pauper^> 
A  man  may  feel  ashamed  to  accept  as  a  favour  that  which  he  has  no  objee- 
lion  whatever  to  pocket  as  his  due ;  and  he  may  even  feel  elevated  on  obtain- 
ing, as  the  fruit  of  a  legal  victory,  what  would  have  hurt  and  degraded  hi« 
in  the  shape  of  a  donation .  Under  the  new  system  of  things,  there  is  sowtr 
thing  like  the  buoyancy  of  a  geperous  $entiment  tp  displace  thai  conscious 
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huQiiliaUon  which,  under  the  old  system,  is  strongly  associated  with  the  act 
of  becoming  a  dependant  on  the  charity  of  the  public.  That  salutary  recoil , 
which,  in  the  unadulterated  parishes  of  the  North,  is  operating  with  so 
much  vigour  at  this  very  hour,  is  completely  overborne  by  that  other  set  of 
inward  movements  which  swell  out,  and  which  even  elevate  the  heart, 
^hen  the  possessor  of  it  is  employed  in  what  bethinks  the  work  of  a  spirited 
and  a  rightful  vindication.  This  was  strikingly  eiemplified  a  few  months 
ago  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  contest  for  a  legal  main- 
tenance was  maintained  with  all  the  zeal  and  dignity  of  that  more  generous 
contest  which  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  the  political  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  where  one  of  the  most  munificent  sub- 
scriptions in  theempire  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  operatives  was  eyed 
by  the  principal  champions  in  this  controversy  with  evident  feelings  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  disdain.  This  may  serve  to  prove  how  surely  and  how  tre- 
mendously this  mischief  carries  in  it  the  principles  of  its  own  acceleration, 
*-^w  those  very  feelings  of  self-respect,  which,  under  the  system  of  vo- 
luntary relief,  act  as  such  powerful  guardians  to  defend  the  access  of  paupe- 
rism, this  system  of  legal  and  compulsory  relief  enlists  to  a  certain  degree 
upon  its  own  side,  and  turns  them  into,  harbingers  for  speeding  and  preparing 
the  way  to  its  own  practical  extension,— how  it  inverts  before  the  eyes  or 
the  people  all  the  images  ol  glory,  and  leads  them  to  vaunt  in  a  condition  of 
society  from  which  every  man,  who  has  the  true  soul  and  sense  of  dignity 
within  him,  will  do  his  uttermost  to  rescue  himself,  and  all  who  belong  to* 
him. 

And  here  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  our  appeal  to  the  best  sensibi- 
lities of  the  people  themselves,  and  are  confident  of  an  echoing  testimony 
from  many  a  bosom.  Which,  we  could  safely  ask,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  which  is  nobler — to  struggle  unseen  with  the  difficulties  of  your 
situation,  or  to  lay  open  your  house  and  your  circumstances  to  the  scowl  of 
ao  official  inquisitor?  Or  if  these  difficulties  are  like  to  overmatch  you — 
whether  it  would  not  come  home  to  your  feelings  in  the  form  of  a  kindlier 
application,  that  the  helping  hand  of  a  secret  and  invisible  friend  was 
stretched  forth  to  relieve  you,  than  that  your  degradation  should  be  obtruded 
upon  the  face  of  day,  or  be  indelibly  engraven  in  the  registers  of  a  public 
institution?  Which  of  the  two  would  be  more  cheering  to  your  family — 
the  visit  of  an  affectionate  neighbour,  who  knows  your  misfortunes  and 
your  worth,  and  is  ready  to  shower  upon  you  the  tenderness  of  his 
silent  ministrations,*-or  that  you  should  swell  the  number  of  applicants 
who  troop  around  Pnblic  Benevolence  as  she  sits  on  her  elevated  chair, 
and  deals  out  her  weekly  allowances  with  all  the  point  and  rigour  of 
aD  attorney  ?  These,  however,  are  the  mortifications  which  every  in* 
sUtuted  provision  for  the  poor  is  sure  te  bring  along  with  it, — and 
tliat,  loo,  without  any  abatement  of  the  ills  of  poverty,  but  with  a  sore 
and  increasing  aggravation  of  them.  How  infinitely  desirable  would  it 
then  be,  if  Uiese  safe  and  simple  practices  could  be  restored  to  their 
full  operation,  by  the  universal  adoption  of  which,  all  subscriptions 
would  henceforward  be  uncalled  for,  and  all  the  hateful  degradation  of 
legalized  chanty  be  exclusively  and  for  ever  done  away  1. 

But  we  must  go  back  again  to  the  case  of  a  country  parish,  and  see  in 
what  possible  way  its  wholesome  economy  can  be  transferred  to  the  crowded 
population  of  a  great  city. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  cheeks  to 
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pauperism,  in  a  small  parish,  is  the  personal  acqnainlanod  wbidiihe 
members  of  every  distinct  vicinity  in  that  parish  have  with  eich  odier. 
This  circumstance  operates  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  all  of  them  oo  tbe  side 
of  augmenting  and  fortifying  the  repoignancy  <rf  our  peasantry  agtiost  (he 
condition  of  pauperism.  The  exposure  of  one's  degradation  in  the  eyes  oif 
his  fellow-men  is  at  all  times  painful ;  but  the  pain  is  inconceivably  beigtii- 
ened  when  this  takfs  place  In  the  sight  of  those  wUh  whom  for  years  we 
have  been  in  terms  of  familiar  converse,  among  whom  we  have  maiDbined, 
down  to  the  present  period  of  our  history ,  the  standing  of  an  equal  estimatioi, 
with  whom  we  are  every  day  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  notices  aadlbe 
civilities  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  before  whom,  therefore,  it  may  be 
quite  insufferable  to  make  a  visible  descent  amongst  the  wretched  depen- 
dants upon  the  charity  of  the  parish.  We  know  not  a  single  antipathy  rf 
more  powerful  and  practical  operation  than  this ;  and  to  prove  how  noeh 
it  is  sustained  by  a  long  established  acquaintance  with  the  surroQndios 
(diservers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention » that  nothing  is  more  eomnn 
amongst  the  families  of  our  poor  than  the  utter  extinction  of  diis  delieKf 
so  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  those  external  circumstances  by  vbidiil 
is  excited.  When  a  family  moves  from  one  parish  to  another,  they  pi 
beyond  the  sphere  of  that  moral  control  which  we  have  now  bees  iosbtbg 
on.  A  degrading  exhibition  in  the  eye  of  those  ne^  nei^bonrs  imoa^ 
whom  they  have  come  is  far  less  insupportable  than  the  same  exliilil(i(« 
in  the  eye  of  those  old  neighbours  whom  they  have  left,  and  with  vbon 
they  have  left  all  those  restraints  and  delicacies  which  grew  strongerevery 
year,  by  all  the  habits  and  all  the  recollections  of  a  prolonged  asioeiiixA. 
There  is  not  a  more  frequent  complaint  among  the  adtnlniscrston  of  pero- 
t)hial  charity,  than  the  trouble  and  the  encroachments  to  which  tbey  ire 
exposed  from  the  rapacity  of  new-comers.  There  is  not  a  moie  feqoeat 
topic  of  exultation,  than  the  superior  delicacy  and  tone  of  charaeir  fkeh 
obtain  among  the  original  Inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  more  Umpeal  re- 
flection, than  that  if  they  had  only  these  to  deal  with,  they  coaU.enaaner 
the  mischievous  principle  of  assessment  has  been  introduced,  and  agiiaAflie 
force  of  this  opposing  element,  prevail  in  their  honourable  cooAat  for  Ae 
independency  of  their  native  population. 

Xhere  is  one  other  delicacy,  to  the  operation  of  which  the  ooDStito(ioii« 
a  small  parish  is  peculiarly  favourable, — that  delicacy  which  is  set  a^MS 
by  the  acquaintance  that  obtains  between  the  labouring  classes  and  the 
administrators  of  the  parochial  charity.  There  is  nothing  that  sems  m» 
to  dignify  the  character  of  any  person,  than  Ae  daily  and  habitnal  nfi^ 
that  is  taken  of  him  by  his  superiors.  The  simple  exchange  of  those  srio^ 
lions  which  are  given  and  received  on  the  wayside  has  9t  more  sahstssUU 
effect  on  the  general  tone  of  a  neighbourhood,  than  a  gross  or  soperfiev 
observer  of  human  nature  Is  able  to  conceive.  And  the  eflect  eoines  loN 
far  more  conspicuous  when  these  slighter  expressions  of  ackBOwledpN<| 
are  heightened  into  closer  and  kindlier  applications ;  when,  by  a  series* 
descending  interchanges,  the  golden  line  of  life  iskept  sOBtiaooosjid 
unbroken,  from  the  owner  of  the  lordliest  domain,  down  to  thehnaMeR 
of  the  cottagers;  when,  in  die  operatioas  of  agricultural  service,  a soiH 
imd  unshifting  population  are  ever  presenting  the  same  set  of  feces,  taa 
bringing  the  men  of  influence  and  property  into  frequent  contact  with  iv 
same  individuals ;  when  out  of  his  mansion  house,  there  jgalwapasg^ 
ing  towards  the  contiguous  hamlet  a  stream  ol  obliging  and  beBeficeoi 
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alienlion  upon  its  bmilies.-^Why,  under  such  a  system  of  things,  there  is 
already  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  very  strong  principle  of 
recoil  from  such  an  exhibition  as  will  degrade  them  in  the  sight  of  those 
superiors,  with  whom  they  hare  so  ofiien  reciprocated  on  the  honourable 
footing  of  independence  and  mutual  respect :  and  this  principle  is  felt  wid^ 
tenfold  intensity  should  these  superiors  be  both  the  administrators  and  (tie 
supporters  of  the  charity  that  is  ofiered. 

There  is  slill  another  circumstance,  wliich  well  deserves  to  be  adyerted 
to.  Under  the  peculiarly  Scottish  system,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
contributors  to  the  parish  charity.  It  is  felt  and  acted  upon  as  a  creditable 
thing,  on  the  part  otmen  in  the  labouring  classes,  to  give  their  mite  to  the 
weekly  collection.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  eflect  of  this,  in  wid-^ 
eniBg  the  distanoe  of  all  their  habits  and  of  all  their  inclinations  from  a 
state  of  pauperism.  A  man  who  has  been,  throughout  the  great  bulk  of  his 
life,  a  giver,  stands  separated,  in  virtue  of  that  very  practice,  by  a  more 
impaasable  interval,  from  the  humble  condition  of  a  receiver.  The  higher 
the  atatiott  is  which  he  now  occupies,  the  greater  will  be  his  reluctance 
to  deseend  from  it.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  that  Uiese 
liombfe  coDtribuiors  are  scattered  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  popula-* 
tion ;  that,  removed  by  a  narrow  space  from  pauperism,  they  are  in  daily 
and  bmiliar  oonUct  with  those  who  are  standing  upon  the  verge  of  it,  and 
straggling  against  the  aeceasity  of  an  entrance;  when  the  fear  and  the  dis- 
grace of  being  burdensome  are  aggravated  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
burden,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  great  and  the  lofty,  is  extended, 
tfarongh  the  medium  of  pulpit-addresses  and  announcements  of  special 
coUec^n,  to  the  very  men  who  live  beside  them,  and  with  whom  they 
bave  associated  for  years  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, — ^we  may,  without 
any  great  reach  of  penetration » comprehend  how,  under  such  a  constitution 
of  nutters,  there  will,  among  a  tolerably  enlightened  people,  be  an  effectual 
barrier  in  the  working  of  their  own  hearts,  and  in  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  their  own  native  and  untaught  ddicacies,  against  the  extension  of  a 
degrading  pauperism. 

The  introduction  of  legal  assessments,  however,  has  paralyzed  the  whole 
of  this  machinery.  There  has  been  a  very  natural  decline  in  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  collections  in  all  tho^  parishes  where  this  method  has  been 
instituted.  The  money  given  to  the  poor  has  lost  its  original  character  of  a 
free-will  efierxng,  and  is  now  given  and  received  in  the  shape  of  an  extorted 
r^ht  firom  the  wealthier  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
trae,  that,  in  country  paridies,  some  of  the  circumstances  now  specified  do 
still  continue  to  operate  in  a  certain  degree,  and  te  restrain  the  celerity  of 
those  advances  by  which  the  border  counties  of  Scotland  are  fast  hasten- 
ing to  a  state  of  assimilation  with  the  sister  kingdom.  But,  with  the  ex-^ 
ceplioii  of  a  few  cases,  which  may  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  there  has,  IQ 
truth,  been  a  very  rapid  acceleration  of  a  mischief  which  is  entailing  a  heavy 
iNifden  upon  the  country,  and  deteriorating  the  character  of  its  people, 
without  adding  one  particle  to  their  enjoyments. 

Now  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how,  in  cities,  where  alt  the  restraints 
that  bave  now  been  enumerated  are  of  so  much  feebler  operation,  this  ac-» 
eeleratioa  must  be  still  more  alarming.  The  control  of  the  immediate 
Heighboorhood  over  a  man's  sense  of  dignity  is  scarcely  felt  at  all  in  thos^ 
places  where  families  may  live  together  for  years  in  a  state  of  juxta  position, 
and  never  exchange  one  note  of  acquaintanceship  wKh  each  othef.    In  the 
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density  of  such  a  compact  .and  crowded  niasB,  individuals  and  bmiliatre 
scarcely  within  sight  of  each  other ;  and  the  power  which  liesio  Ihil  nemr 
and  more  intimate  observatioa  which  is  exercised  by  those  few  who  in 
familiar  with  him  who  is  just  standing  on  the  brink  of  pauperism,  Is,  is  a 
great  measure,  diluted  by  the  generalities  of  that  more  distant  iDlercoum 
which  every  inhabitant  of  a  city  may  carry  on  with  people  who  Uke  do 
concern  in  his  aflairs,  and  exercise  no  inspection  over  them. 

And  again,  as  to  the  personal  knowledge  that  subsists  between  the  reci- 
pients and  the  administrators  of  charity, — as  to  that  tie  of  aoqoaiDUocesiii|i 
which  carries  so  many  hidden  but  effective  ootnforls  along  with  it,— is  to 
those  frequent  recognitions  of  civility  which  go  in  a  manner  to  equalize  tbe 
two  parties,  and  of  course  to  stir  up  in  one  of  them  a  sense  of  fihame  llnl 
will  boUi  restrain  the  approaches  of  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  iiio 
pauperism ,  and  temper  the  applications  of  those  who  have  already  got  widuii 
its  limits, — as  to  all  this,  we  say,  there  is  one  important  pecoliaril]  o( 
management  in  most  of  our  large  towna  in  Scotland,  which  has  nearly  (be 
effect  of  annihilating  this  salutary  counteraction  altogether.    The  mau^ 
ment  we  allude  to  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  distinct  parochial  supplies 
are  combined  into  one  fund,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  dty  poor  broii^( 
under  one  ultimate  superintendence^    This  widens  still  more  thedistaoe 
between  the  receivers  and  the  dispensers ;  and  we  know  of  nolhing  which 
tends  more  effectually  to  extinguish  all  the  powerful,  though  latent,  delicxies 
to  which  we  have  just  been  adverting, — nothing  that  serves  so  sorelj  i» 
exclude  the  operation  of  honest  and  ingenuous  feelings  from  this  adoiioisiia- 
tion,-*nothing  that  so  substitutes  the  hardness  and  repulsiveness  o(  noe 
officiality  in  this  administration,  and  turns  the  whole  business  of  iliatoi 
warfare  of  opposing  interests  between  men  who  know  as  little,  and  care  as 
little,  for  each  other,  as  if  they  had  met  upon  an  arena  of  comhal  frm 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,— ^-nothing,  in  short,  that  so  sweopsatay 
every  moral  barrier  against  the  extension  of  this  sore  and  Udierlo  un- 
manageable  evil ;  that  so  engenders  hostility  and  prejudice  between  (he 
givers  and  the  receivers ;  that  so  fortifies  the  one  in  the  determioatioa  lo 
give  as  little,  and  the  other  to  obtain  as  much,  as  they  posdbly  can;  M» 
tranforms  the  whole  interchange  into  one  of  the  most  unkindly,  Kligioos, 
and  disdainful  character.    And  after  it  has  come  to  this,  after  such  aa  al- 
titude has  been  once  taken,  after  the  gauntlet  of  diefianoe  has  thus  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  field  of  public  charity  lias  been  turned  intoasceu 
of  angry  contention  between  the  givers  and  the  receivers,  let  the  former  be 
as  firm  and  as  vigilant  and  as  sagacious  as  they  may,  they  will  never  be  aUe 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  mischief  that  has  set  in  upon  tlieir  city.   Under  all 
its  fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  they  will  be  astonished  at  Ihe 
steady  progress  of  a  disease  which  gathers  and  makes  head  against  tbetn  «iii» 
every  new  grant  that  is  awarded  to  the  poor,  and  every  new  contributioa 
that  is  laid  upon  the  wealthy:  and,  so  long  as  this  unwieldy  system  oft 
general  and  extended  management  is  persevered  in,  a  system  which  ea- 
cumbers  its  agents  with  a  list  of  distant  and  unknown  cases,  it  will  be  tbr 
infallible  experience  of  each  successive  year,  that  the  pauperism  of  a  fiiy 
population  is  of  all  concerns  the  most  helpless  and  the  most  inextricable. 

If  these  premises  be  admitted,  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  this geoeral 
management  should  resolve  itself  into  a  number  of  independent  and  ele- 
mentary portions.  The  mass  of  every  city  population  should  bo  broken  up 
into  sections.    There  should  be  an  instan|aneous  recurrence  to  the  syslem 
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of  separate  parochial  managemenU ;  and  it  would  go  in  part  to  restore  Iho 
operation  of  the  extinguished  delicacies,  were  the  agents  of  each  separate 
management  residents  in  the  respective  parishes,  and  did  each  parish  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  its  own  poor. 

There  is  one  ohvious  benefit  Uiat  would  result  from  this  arrangement.  It 
would  take  off  from  that  seducing  air  of  magnificence  which  marks  the 
charitable  operations  of  a  city,  when  the  distress  or  diflBculty  of  the  times 
calls  it  out  to  some  great  undertaking.  The  separate  and  independent 
movements  of  each  small  parish  in  behalf  of  its  own  poor  would  be  altogether 
free  from  this  treacherous  ostentation;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would 
neither  be  so  general  an  importation  of  poor  adventurers  from  the  country, 
Dor  would  there  be  such  a  ruinous  confidence  in  the  power  of  our  public 
and  overgrown  charities  on  the  part  of  our  misled  and  miscalculating 
population. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  must  occur  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
arrangement,  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  very  unequal  over  the  face 
of  every  city;  that  it  is  greatly  accumulated  beyond  the  average  in  some 
districts,  and  that  it  is  as  greatly  below  it  in  others;  and  that,  if  such  a 
resolution  of  the  management  were  to  take  place,  as  that  which  is  now  re- 
commended, the  support  of  the  opulent  citizens,  who  cluster  together  in 
genteel  and  fashionable  streets,  would  be  utterly  withdrawn  from  those 
portions  of  the  town  which  are  occupied  by  its  artisans  and  its  labourers. 

But  were  we  to  give  place  to  this  objection,  we  should  be  surrendering  the 
very  principle  on  which  we  have  hinged  tlie  whole  of  our  argument.  We 
assert,  that  the  positive  administrations  of  relief,  which  are  pow  discharged 
from  the  richer  to  the  more  destitute  portions  of  a  populous  city,  do  nothing 
but  aggravate  and  inflame  the  mischief  it  is  their  direct  object  to  do  away; 
thai,  if  an  expedient  could  be  devised  for  intercepting  this  stream  of  com* 
municalion  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  it  would  contribute, 
not  merely  to  the  dignity  of  the  latter,  but  to  the  abundance  of  their  physical 
enjoyments ;  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  talk  to  us,  in  the  way  either  of 
argument  or  objection,  of  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  the  burden  of 
charity  over  a  town,  when  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  burden  might  be 
lifted  off  altogether,  and  that  every  such  apportionment,  as  the  one  which 
is  contended  for,  Is  only  thickening  and  augmenting  this  sore  evil :  and  it 
may  be  conceived,  how  lightly  we  stand  affected  by  any  such  consideration, 
when  we  steto  it  as  our  most  firm  and  intimate  helief,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  section  of  any  city  in  Seotland,  of  suitable  dimensions  for  a  distinct 
pai^,  which  contains  not  within  itself  all  the  capabilities  of  comfort  and  of 
maintenaooe  for  all  its  families ;  that  were  this  section,  and  let  it  be  the  very 
poorest  and  most  degraded,  both  in  condition  and  in  character,  which  can 
be  fixed  upon,  morally  cultivated  as  it  might  be,  and  that,  even  in  the 
present  steto  of  our  people,  without  any  great  difficulty,  it  would  be  found, 
though  not  a  single  farthing  of  charity  ever  crossed  its  limit  from  the  ex- 
terior opulence  that  was  around  it,  that  there  did  exist  in  its  own  bosom  all 
the  elements  of  independence;  and  that,  by  a  process  which  is  quite 
accessible,  and  which  depends,  for  its  operation,  upon  direct  and  simple 
and  easily  understood  principles,  the  whole  system  of  a  country  parish,  in 
its  originally  Scottish  form,  might  still  be  established  amongst  our  city 
popoktion,  and  be  made  to  send  a  healthful  circulation  through  the  interior 
of  its  roost  crowded  and  depraved  assemblages. 

We  must  again,  for  this  purpose,  resort  to  the  case  of  a  country  parish, 
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and  hate  to  observe,  thai  the  mere  want  of  kgpd  aMefiBment  is  notcmxtgh 
Co  explain  the  comparative  state  of  comfort  in  which  we  behold  tbepeit 
mass  of  our  Scottish  peasantry.  We  undentaiid  that,  in  Ireland,  there  b 
no  general  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  bat  how  affecting  are  the  many  ()e> 
seriptioQs  that  are  given  to  us  of  the  meiidicity  and  wretchednenof  Its  people! 
There  must  therefore  be  the  operation  of  some  other  latent  elemeiit  intiM 
case  of  Scotland:  and,  ferirog  now  that  we  must  get  rapidly  forwin),  m 
onoe  for  all  assert,  that  this  striking  diflerence  between  the  two  cooDliia 
is  altogether  doe  to  that  superior  tone  of  character  which  neTer  kh  to 
accompany  a  system  of  diffused  education,  and  to  the  infloence  of  religion 
principle,  kept  constantly  alive  by  a  set  of  men,  the  style  and  the  btMof 
whose  ministFations  bring  them  into  close  and  frequent  contad  wiihill 
rai^  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  curious,  and  certainly  a  most  important,  inquiry,  Iboieli 
we  have  not  leisure  to  prosecute  it  at  length,  to  ascertain  the  precise  ioflwece 
of  Christianity  upon  a  people  in  as  far  as  it  affects  their  di^K>siUoii  topm- 
perism.  It  is  clear,  that  the  direct,  or  what  may  be  called  Uie  preoepCiTeia- 
fluence  of  this  religion,  is  all  on  the  side  of  a  most  strenuous  hal»t  aod  prn- 
ciple  of  independence,'^lhat  the  man  who  has  sobmitted  his  whole  beat 
to  its  lessons  will  recoil  from  the  act  of  receiving,  because  he  kaowt  |[hi 
''it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"-^hat  he  will  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostle,  who  'Maboured  with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  be  bonJes- 
some" — ^that  he  will  proceed  upon  the  dictate  of  Uie  Apostle,  whodediml, 
that,  *'if  a  man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat  t^'^-aod  tbattftsi, 
even  a  literal  adherence  to  the  formal  and  direct  prescriptkiDS  oflkeKUe 
will,  with  every  genuine  disciple  of  that  book,  ensure  a  habit  olrmA^ 
termined  resistance*  not  merely  to  the  degradation,  but  to  what  be  no^ 
account  the  positive  criminality  of  this  condition,  if  he  can  at  all  nre  hioh 
self  from  it  by  the  exertions  of  his  own  industry,  and  the  fmgalitj  of  Itf  oirn 
management.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  close  and  meipecfed 
application  of  Scripture  to  all  the  points  and  varieties  of  hunu  oondoet  ii 
but  rarely  exemplified.  There  do  occur  most  affecting  and  boaouiibl^ 
examples  of  it,  even  among  the  very  homblest  parishioners  whon  iclefgy- 
man  has  to  do  with.  But  we  will  not  say,  that  the  effect  of  Christiaaitf  ■ 
restraining  pauperism  will,  upon  this  principle  akm&f  extend  llMltteTtM^ 
a  small  proportion  of  the  Individuals  in  a  country. 

But  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  way  of  influence  is  to  be  attribnfsd  to  Ibeii- 
direct  operation  of  Christianity  on  the  general  tone  of  feeling  andofcbi- 
racter.  A  man  in  ddtivated  life  would  recoil  from  an  a^  of  Msehood;  not 
because  he  has  been  rebuked  out  of  this  vice  by  the  lessons  of  an  aodun- 
lative  code,  but  because  his  whole  habit,  formed  as  it  insensihlf  is  ^!  ^ 
circumstances  which  surround  him,  carries  along  with  it  an  utter  cooteapi 
and  disinclination  for  so  odious  a  transgression  upon  all  right  and  bonoon)^ 
principle.  And  thus  it  is  with  Christianity  in  reference  to  paaperinD-  ^ 
0(  its  code  there  may  be  gathered  materials  for  rdaring  a  ditect  \airff 
against  the  progress  of  this  malady  among  the  people*  But  the  maio  ^, 
6f  this  system  of  instrnction  lies  in  the  general  refinement  aad  eleraliw 
which  it  imparts  to  the  character  of  those  who  are  the  snbiects  of  it*  A" 
educated  peasant,  familiarized  to  his  Bible,  and  observing  a  close  ind  in- 
terested attendance  on  the  weekly  instructions  of  his  mmister,  and  n^ 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  counsel  and  ministrations,  and  raised  to  self  «*^^ 
by  the  civility  of  bis  occasional  visits,  and  the  object  of  coHrteouMtMi«r> 
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from  dia  pevaoo  be  lOYes  and  holds  io  reverence,— why  Ihere  is  positiTely 
upea  811Gb  a  maji  an  exaltaiioo  of  soul  and  of  senUiDent  which  has  gathered 
itself  insensibly  out  of  those  daily  and  ever  recurring  influences  by  which 
he  is  surrounded ;  and  there  is  formed  epon  him  a  fineness  of  moral  com- 
ideiioii  which  would  be  revo&ed  by  the  humiliations  of  pauperism  ;  and  he 
would  shrink  from  this  condition  of  life»  not  because  he  has  been  directly 
^nd  categorically  so  taught,  but  because  the  whole  of  his  moral  education 
has  furaiiBhed  him  witti  a  set  of  delicate  and  dignified  antipathies,  wUch 
lead  him  to  nauseate  the  descent,  and  feel  it  to  be  ignoble.  And  when  we 
think  how  widely  and  how  generally  this  diarm  may  q)read  itself,  eren 
wbexe  there  is  not  that  unlTersality  giyen  to  the  preceptlye  influence  of 
Scriptuve  ffhidk  leads  to  a  close  and  a  scrupulous  application  of  all  its 
lessons,  we  may  see  how,  by  the  Institntion  of  an  acceptable  and  an  effi- 
cient Christian  ministry  in  the  land,  there  is  raised  a  powerful  safeguard 
against  that  degradation  of  character  among  the  people,  which  sustains  the 
whole  £sbiic  of  pauperism,  and  forms  the  teal  secret  on  which  we  can  ex- 
plain the  mi^t  «nd  the  mystery  of  all  its  accelerations. 

This  second  csMse  wiU,  in  ouc  apprehension,  tell  on  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  the  former.  But  what  perhaps  is  of  more  consequence  than 
both  of  these  put  together,  is  the  refli»etive  power  of  dignified  and  honour-^ 
able  example  emanating  from  the  few  who  receire  an  impression  from 
Christianity,  on  the  many  who  do  not,  and  who,  we  fear,  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  oor  populalion.  It  is  a  fine  remaiiL  of  a  living  writer,  that 
Christiaoity  may  elevate  the  general  standard  of  morals  among  a  people, 
even  thou^  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  shall,  in  the  whole  sense  and 
aagnifieancy  of  the  term,  beoome  Christians.  The  secondary  influence  of 
that  admiration  which  is  sure  to  be  excited  by  the  display  of  Christian  a'e- 
eomfdishments,  will  lead  to  the  unitation  of  them  under  the  influence  of 
other  and  subordinate  princifdes  than  those  which  are  suggested  by  Chris- 
tianity itself.  And  this  holds  most  oonspionousiy  true  in  the  present 
qaestion.  Let  b«il  one-lenth  of  the  labouring  population  be  distinguished, 
through  the  operation  of  the  two  former  causes,  by  their  honourable  exemp- 
tion from  the  degvadati^  of  pauperism,-*-aed  let  them  only  come  into  daily 
exhibition  and  comparison  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  around 
tbem,— «nd  their  example  will  spread :  an  homage  wfli  be  paid  to  this  su- 
periority of  condition  and  of  character,  even  by  those  who  have  not  been  at 
all  touc^hed  idtter  by  the  direct  or  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity  :  the 
alandard  of  feeling  and  of  conception  will  be  elevated  throughout  the  great 
mam  of  the  population  :  and  while  this  third  cause  operates,  we  believe, 
more  extensively  than  the  two  former  in  conjunction,  yet,  as  it  is  subordi- 
nate Io  them,  we  cannot  but  essentially  attach  it  to  the  exertions  of  a  Chris- 
tian clergy  and  a  pure  system  of  Christian  instruction. 

This  supplies  us  with  another  important  contrast  between  a  city  and  a 
country  population.  The  latter,  as  we  have  attempted  to  explain,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  set  of  circumstances  more  favouraMe  for  calling  forth  all  those 
wholesome  and  opporing  delicacies  which  go  to  eouoleract  the  progress  of 
paaperiflm.  But  circumstances  will  not  of  themselves  produce  this  effect. 
They  must  have  a  character  on  which  to  operate ;  and  this  most  important 
elem^it  k  far  more  readily  supplied  in  the  coontry,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
there  are  greatly  n^ore  under  the  influenee  of  morel  and  religious  tuition. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  cities,  furnished  as  they  are  at  present  with  an  apparatus 
of  Christian  instruction  so  scanty  that  the  mimsterand  his  people  stand  at  a 
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most  impracticable  diatance  from  each  other,  it  is  positiTely  not  in  his  power 
lo  exfMiliate  amongst  them,  with  any  degree  of  effect,  in  the  way  of  fnaily 
ministrations.  That  church  in  which  he  holds  forth  his  weekly  exhibilion 
will  not  accommodate  beyond  a  very  small  proportion  of  his  parishioiiers; 
and,  as  if  to  dilute  the  beneBciai  influence  still  more,  and  to  scatter  it  away 
into  imperceptible  fragments,  it  is  the  practice  of  our  largest  towns  to  open 
up  a  competition  for  seats  to  the  whole  population,  without  any  preiereiiee 
given  whatever  to  the  parish  over  which  the  minister  has  the  charge.  This 
not  only  overburdens  him  with  a  distinct  and  additional  ooncem,  bat  it 
loosens  the  connexion  between  his  personal  influence  and  that  gec^raphieai 
district  over  which  he  has  the  nominal  superintendence.  And  thus  it  b,  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  city  families  are  as  effectually  separated  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  their  clergyman  as  if  they  lived  in  a  state  of  heathenisBi. 
That  intercourse,  which  carries  so  much  of  the  soothing  of  teiidemefis  aloog 
with  it, —  upon  which  the  minister  of  a  country  parish  may  go  forth  with 
all  his  affections  flying  before  him, — where,  at  every  step  of  his  iotereslkis 
progress,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  gladdening  and  refreshing  influeoee  willi 
which  he  enters  into  every  cottage,  and  cheers  and  elevates  the  very  hni»- 
blest  of  its  inhabitants,— 4in  influence  which  may  be  so  oft  repeated  as  tp 
make  the  clergyman  tlie  personal  acquaintance  of  each  of  his  parMiiooen, 
— an  influence  which  every  sickness,  and  every  death,  brings  home  witfi  a 
new  accession  of  principle  and  of  power  to  each  group  and  each  vicaoity  ia 
his  district, — an  influence  under  the  fostering  efficacy  of  which  ttie  cbarader 
of  a  neighbourhood  is  sustfined,  and  the  whole  virulence  of  that  Aeaae 
which  we  are  now  combating  is  far  more  surely  counterwrought  than  by  all 
that  human  skilfulness  can  devise,  apart  from  the  great  moral  elemenl  we 
want  to  put  into  operation — ^Why,  this  influence  is  as  good  as  baaisfaed 
irom  the  city  multitude  altogether;  and  let  him  who  wields  it  pij  h»  un- 
wearied task,  and  walk  his  daily  rounds,  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  hisa^pa- 
bilities,  be  will  not  be  able  to  establish  either  an  affection  or  a  ooofideooe,  or 
any  one  of  the  elements  of  moral  ascendancy,  over  the  mighty  host  that  has 
been  commited  to  him. 

The  following  seems  to  us  the  most  practicable  plan  for  settingop  a  oom- 
pletc  moral  apparatus,  in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland.  The  heavy  expeoie 
of  such  a  measure  is  at  all  times  alleged  as  the  great  objection  against  it 
Had  this  expense  been  gradually  incurred  with  the  progress  of  tlie  popob- 
tion,  so  as  to  keep  towns  under  as  powerful  a  control  of  parochial  influen&* 
and  jurisdiction  as  still  exists  in  country  districts,  then  nothing  more  wooM 
have  been  necessary  to  ward  off  the  mischief  that  has  now  aceumolaled  npoa 
them,  than  a  simple  rejection  of  every  method  of  relieving  the  poor  which 
pointed  at  legal  assessments.  But  the  poor  have  been  suffered  to  increase, 
so  as  to  outstrip  the  ecclesiastical  provision  that  had  been  made  for  then ; 
and  the  injury  that  they  have  thus  sustained  has  been  repaid  by  them  witfe 
an  ample  measure  of  vengeance.  For  the  expense  that  lias  been  saved  opos 
them  in  one  way,  they  have  wrung  from  their  superiors  in  another  way; 
and  we  now  behold,  as  the  suitable  result  of  all  this  wretched  eeooomy,  Ubi 
the  sum  which  might  have  supported  a  system  that  would  have  alimeoted 
the  virtues  of  the  poor,  and  established  in  their  own  hearts  an  invinciblp 
barrier  against  the  evil  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  is  in  foci  all 
drawn  out  to  the  support  of  another  system,  which  aliments  the  viees  of  the 
poor, — ^which  has  thrown  down  llie  barrier  of  every  moral  restraint  against 
(he  inroads  of  pauperism, — which  contains  within  itself  the  prind|»les  of  ii^ 
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o>Krti  sure  and  inteminable  progress,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  that  hnman 
sagacity  can  devise,  and  human  jealousy  muster  up,  in  resistance  to  its-bale- 
ful encroachments. 

Now,  we  conceive,  that  such  is  the  remainder  of  feeling  and  of  character 
even  amongst  the  population  of  our  Scottish  towns,  as  to  render  the  following 
substitution  in  the  eipenditure  of  this  money  as  practicable  a  measure  as  we 
lire  sore  it  would  be  most  wholesome  and  efficacious. 

Let  the  sum  raised  by  legal  assessments  be  separated  from  that  which  is 
raised  by  voluntary  collections  at  the  church  door/  Let  the  former  go  exclu- 
sively lo  the  suppcHi  of  all  thealready  existing  cases  of  pauperism,  and  let  the 
latter  be  employed  lo  meet  the  new  cases.  The  instantaneous'eOect  of  this 
measure,  when  explained  to  an  enlightened  public,  and  met  by  their  cordial 
approbation,  would  be  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  weekly  collections,  and  to 
do  away  the  ruinous  maxim,  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  come  forward  with 
any  such  voluntary  contribution,  when,  in  fact,  the  poor  are  otherwise  pn>- 
vided  tor.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  under  such  an  impulse ,  the  produce  of  our 
collectiotts  would  abundantly  provide  for  the  new  cases  of  several  years. 
And  in  the  meantime,  old  cases  would  die  out,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  uri-^ 
expended  revenue,  Aoidd  the  sum  now  raised  by  legal  assessments  be  kept 
up  to  its  (Mresent  amount. 

But  how  then  shall  this  unexpended  revenue  be  disposed  of?    Let  it  hot 
revert  to  the  citizens  who  have  contributed  it.     Let  it  not  lead,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  any  reduction  of  rates.    But  let  the  destination  now  be  impressed 
upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  gotten  from  the  first.    Withdrawn  as  it  has 
been  from  a  ])ernicious  channel,  let  it  now  be  made  to  flow  into  the  whole^ 
some  channel  of  maintaining  an  extended  system  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction.    In  oUier  words,  with  the  revenue  which  has  been  left  free,  let 
parishes- be  multiplied ;  let  provision  be  made  for  the  cultivation  of  them  by 
schools  and  churdies ;  let  efficient  men  be  gotten  to  fill  them>  and  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  such  a  system  being  met  by  the  willing  attendance  of  a 
now  wandering  and  fast  deteriorating  population ;  let  more  elderships  be 
formed,  and  give  them  the  advantage  of  narrower  fields  of  superintendence ; 
let  a  preference  be  given  for  seats  in  each  church  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  this  way  a  closer  acquaintanceship  be 
established  between  the  contiguous  members  of  our  population ;  let  the  lay 
oflBoe-bearers  be  also  resident  within  the  bounds  of  each  parish,  and  in  thi» 
way  a  closer  acquaintanceship  be  formed  between  the  administrators  and 
Ihe  lecipients  of  charity ; — above  alU  let  the  clergyman,  with  his  manageable 
extent  of  field,  be  felt  in  the  full  weight  of  his  personal  and  professional  in-^ 
fluenoe  throughout  the  families  which  are  assigned  to  him ;  and  out  of  the 
ruina  ot  the  present  system,  we  should  see  another  system  emerge,  under 
which  pauperism  would  be  stifled  in  the  infancy  of  its  elements ;  and  a 
reaching  application  be  brought  into  eflectual  contact  with  the  very  root  and 
principle  of  the  disease ;  and  another  generation  should  not  elapse,  ere,  by 
Che  vigorous  eflect  of  Christian  education  on  the  young,  we  should  have  to 
do  with  a  race  of  men  who  would  spurn  all  its  worthlessoess  and  all  its  de- 
gradation away  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  violent  or  desultory,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  process 
that  is  now  recommended.  Nothing  that  would  create  an  unprovided  gap, 
or  alarm  practical  men  with  the  feeling  of  some  romantic  and  inapplicable 
project.  The  collections  at  the  present  churches  would  meet  the  new  cast's 
for  several  years.    New  churches  would  gradually  be  formed  out  of  tlie 
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legal  revenue  thai  is  left  unappropriated.  fi«fore  tlio  new  cases  mukipM 
10  Bdch  an  extent  as  to  absorb  the  whole  of  our  preaeiK  Golieetioii,.a<MiliQMl 
collections  would  be  held ;  and,  with  these,  more  new  cases  would  be  met 
and  that  too  by  money  which  retained  the  poculiariy  Scottish  character  of 
a  free-will  offering.  But  it  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  these  positive  sup- 
plies, that  we  feel  a  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  oar  project,  llie  money 
raised  by  these  additional  eoHections  would,  it  is  true,  not  replace  llie  mone? 
withdrswo  from  tlie  poor  by  this  change  of  destination  in  the  produce  of  U^ 
legal  assessment.  But,  to  balance  this,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  which  every 
loVer  of  humanity  must  rejoice  in,  tfa^re  would  be  fewer  poor ;  the  a^ 
plicants  would  diminish  every  year;  the  seductive  knaginstion  of  •  leal 
Tight  to  a  maintenance  would  be  gradually  obliterated  from  tho  hearlsef 
the  people ;  and  the  multiplication  of  parishes  would  bring  the  rich  aad  Ibe 
))oor  of  each  iaU>  kindlier  intercourse  wi(h  each  other ;  and  the  intcfshaa^ 
of  private  benevolence  would  go  on  more  frequently,  in  proportioaascos- 
tiguaus  families  felt  themselves  more  nearly  connected  by  the  tie  of  a  cod- 
gregational  relationship;  and  there  would  be  a  sure  resarrection  of  ail  lh«e 
jdelicacies  which  are  now  well  nigh  extinguished ;  and  last,  but  grealest,  tbc 
character  of  the  people  would  foe  raised  by  the  diiect  and  indirect  operatioa 
of  Christianity  amongst  them  ;  and,  with  the  abolition  of  the  miscfaief  tb^ 
we  are  now  (combating,  there  would  be  made  to  circulate  throughout  these 
reeesses  of  human  depravity,  at  which  the  heart  sickens  almost  to  despair. 
the  goodly  dements  of  peace  and  righteousness  and  loyalty. 

Let  Parliament  legalize  such  an  application  of  the  money  that  is  now  nieed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  it  wiH  do  with  this  very  dastroetive 
dement  what  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  done  with  IbeanflaDunahleairofeoal 
mines.  He  has  turned  this  enemy  into  a  friend,  and  made  that  which 
before  scattered  destruction  among  the  workmen »  miniater  to  their  ac- 
commodation. That  money  which  now  ministeis  to  the  worst  paasioBS  of 
i)ur  nature  might  be  thus  turned  to  the  object  of  disseminating  lis  best  prin- 
ciples amongst  our  population ;  and>  with  this  change  in  its  directkMi,io9toad 
of  viewing  in  am^ssof  human  beings,  a  brooding  mass  of  mischievous  far- 
mentation,  we  should  look  upon  each  distinct  section  of  our  people  as  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  amount  of  our  national  worth  and  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Such  a  pUn  as  this  would  fasten  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  a  great 
moral  experiment ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  agents  may  be  found  in  abuodaan* 
for  conducjting  it  in  triumph  to  its  w(died*for  termination.  We  have  aot 
before  us  tho  actual  expenditure  of  all  our  larger  towns,  or  of  the  Ic^  re- 
venge that  19  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor.  But  we  know  thai, 
in  some  of  them*  the  mischief  has  attained  such  a  magnitude,  as,  if  canvarted 
in  t))e  way  we  propose,  would  rear  an  apparatus  of  instnictioii,  large 
enough  and  ramified  enough  to  reach  to  every  street  and  every  famiif  of  a 
crowdedf  population.  In  Glasgow*  for  example,  not  less  Uian  thirty  parishes 
might  be  formed  out  of  the  overthrow  of  its  present  system*  And  though  it 
may  be  thought,  on  the  first  blush  of  such  a  proposal,  that  no  pecuniary  be- 
nefit is  gained  by  the  exchange  should  the  new  parochial  arraageDoent  he  so 
extended  aslo  absorbs  all  the  expenses  of  the  now  existing  pauperiaai»«**lft 
it  never  be  forgot|en,  that  under  the  one  arrangement  we  have  all  the  inslar* 
ing  elements  of  discontent  and  jealousy  and  corruption,  with  the  oerlaiaty 
of  indefinite  additions  to  the  burden  of  maintaining  it,-rTwhite,  under  the 
)atter,  we  shall  enjoy  an  everlasting  security  against  any  such  addition,  and 
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purchase  a  cheap  exemption  from  the  turbulence  of  human  deprayity,  an4 
aainMte  the  body  politic  with  such  a  oew  and  a  liying  pulse  as  shall  sustain 
the  Yigour  and  the  prosperity  of  all  its  movements,  and  be  refreshed  by  the 
symptoms  of  moral  healthfalness,  gathering  every  year  upon  the  aspect  of  a 
regenerated  people. 

Should  there  be  any  who  look  on  this  speculation  as  visionary  and  im- 
practieablc,  let  them  remember,  that  in  giving  up  as  hopeless  the  aboHtiop 
of  pauperism  by  some  such  process  as  we  have  now  stated,  they  at  the  same 
time  aive  up  as  hopeless  the  character  and  the  best  expectations  of  our  species. 
Let  them  attempt  any  other  way  of  abolishing  Paoperism^-^Iet  them  try  to 
attain  this  object  without  reforming  the  principles  and  dispositions  of  the 
poor  themselves, — and  they  will  soon  find  that  they  have  been  puuling 
themselvea  with  a  problem,  without  taking  along  with  them  the  most  es- 
sential of  all  the  data  which  must  enter  in.to  the  solution  of  it.     But,  at  all 
events,  shevtd  any  such  experiment  as  the  one  now  proposed,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  moral  ameltoratipn  of  mankind,  fail,  then  must  we  prepare  ouv 
minds  for  a  conclusion  far  more  tremendous  than  the  continuance  of  Pau* 
perism,  with  all  its  corruptions  and  miseries.    This  evil,  deplorable  as  it  is, 
will  hardly  deserve  any  sensible  regret  when  put  by  the  side  of  the  great  ra- 
dical disease  from  which  it  has  emanated;  and  when  wo  look  at  il  in  this 
light  of  comparative  insignificance,  we  confess  that  we  are  scarcely  in  pos- 
eessioo  of  any  spare  feelings  that  can  lead  us  to  dwell  on  the  misehiels  of 
Pauperism  with  sorrowful  contemplation,  should  it  be  found  that  it  owes  alt 
its  inveteracy  to  a  great  moral  impotency  on  the  part  of  mankind,  fron| 
which  no  expedient  within  the  whole  compass  of  natural  or  revealed  know* 
ledge  is  able  to  deliver  them.* 


THE  POOH  LAWS. 


TIm  Tendeecy  of  tlie  Enf^ish  Poor  Laws  oontideNd,  tod  the  Circanstaiioes  which  havo 

operated  to  counteract  their  utnral  e? il  EfflBeta.t 

Wm  shall  have  very  little  to  do  with  theory  in  this  Article.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  it  la 
now  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  No  one  loves  industry  and 
frugality  for  their  own  sakes.  They  are  practised,  by  the  heel  of  us,  only 
as  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  as  means  to  obtain  the  neoessaries  and  conv^ 
nienoee  of  life  when  in  health,  and  to  secure  a  resource  in  sicknesa  and  old 
age.     Mow,  if  ^ueh  be  the  ikct,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  the  state  proclaim 

*  f  hare  not  tpace  for  another  artlHe  from  the  niqe  pen  hi  Vol.  xxiz.  p.  M ,  of  the  Rdinbnrg'h 
R^witw.  Bodi  wera  writien  bf  Dr.  Chalmen;,  aad  have  beea  admowledjetd  hf  him.  The  Bisajr 
I  hATe  selected  oa  the  tendency  of  \he  English  Poor  Law>{  and  thr  circorostanoeB  which  have 
opeitited  to  counteract  their  pcmiciouw  effects,  has  been  aftcnbed  to  Mr.  M*Cu1foch.  Those  who 
hftve  read  bin  striotaret  on  e  eanpuUny  nrorivion  for  the  poor,  in  hii  reoent  work  oa  PoHtibal 
BooiMNBf ,  will  have  no  difficaltf  in  perceivina  the  resemblance  both  in  thesljle  and  the  opiniona^. 
fieside«»  il  ia  well  known,  that  he  has  lately  changed  his  ■entimentx  on  the  question  of  the  Poor 
L«a  wa,  aod  is  now  an  advocate  for  pivinf  to  the  able-bodied  poor  a  legal  title  to  relief  if  they  are 
willing  to  work,  and  cannot  And  empknriaent  For  other  articles  on  the  Poor  i«ws«  fee  VoW  si. 
p.  100.     Vol.  xxii.  p.  184.    Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  9l.    Vol.  xIL  p.  828. 

+  Inquiries  with  respeet  to  the  Prosiess  and  State  of  Panperism  in  Engbind  shioe  the  reigft  of 
l^uceo  EUnbeth.— Vol.  xhris.  p.  309.    May,  1898.  ... 
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that  all  who  are  in  indigent  circumstanoes,  or  unable  to  provide  Cor  then-' 
aelves,  shallbe  provided  for  by  the  public,  the  most  powerful  moliTes  to  te 
practice  of  industry  and  frugality  must  be  wholly  destroyed,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  much  weakened?  But  this  is  what  the  Poor  Laws  proclaim.  They 
say,  Uiat  in  England,  no  man,  however  idle  and  unprincipled,  shall  ever 
suffer  want :  and  it  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that  in  their  prftctiGal 
operation  they  tend  to  render  the  poor  idle  and  improvident;  thai  Ihe^i 
teach  them  to  depend  on  parish  assistance,  instead  of  trusting  to  their  owa 
exertions;  and  tempt  them  to  form  the  most  inconsiderate  eoimezkHis,  by 
assuring  them  that,  if  the  wages  of  labour  should  at  any  time  be  found  in- 
sufficient for  their  support  and  that  of  Iheir  families,  tte  deficiency  will  ba 
made  up  by  the  parish. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions ;  and  yrt 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  what  has  actually  taken  plaee.  It 
was  formerly,  indeed,  contended  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  and  more  recently  by 
Mr.  Barton  and  others,  that  this  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws»  however  iaeTitabfe 
it  may  at  Gist  sight  appear,  has  not  been  practically  produced.  The  statu- 
tory provision  for  all  who  cannot  support  themselves  has  now  existed  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  we  are  bound,  therelore,  h 
avail  ourselves  of  this  experience,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its  effeds. 
not  upon  theoretical  grounds,  or  conclusions  drawn  from  ivmginimg  what 
the  conduct  of  the  labouring  class  must  be  when  they  have  a  recognised  daia 
to  public  support  in  all  seasons  of  difficulty,  but  by  looking  to  what  that  con- 
duct really  has  been  during  this  long  period  of  probation.  It  is  affifmed. 
and  truly,  that  there  was  no  considerable  increase  of  population  in  Enghiid 
from  the  period  when  the  Poor  Laws  were  first  established,  up  lo  the  noddle 
of  last  century ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  its  recent  increase  has  been  wholly 
owing  to  the  prodigious  extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  has 
not  exceeded  its  increase  in  Scotland,  where  the  system  of  compulsory  pro- 
vision  has  hitherto  made  but  very  little  progress.  It  is  farther  affinned, 
that  it  is  false  to  say  that  the  labouring  poptdation  of  England  have,  at  any 
time,  discovered  a  want  of  forethought  and  consideration ;  that  Ihey  were 
formerly  eminently  distinguished  for  Ubese  virtues;  and  that,  notwiftaland- 
tag  the  unEavourable  change  made  in  their  condition  bv  the  rise  of  prices 
and  themulsionsof  industry  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  tbey 
will  still  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  in  these  respects  with  the  people 
of  any  other  country  :  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  are  referred  to  the  retune 
obtained  under  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  show  that  ia 
IMI  there  were  no  fewer  than  925,A39  individuals  inEn^nd  and  Wales, 
being  about  onatf^aaan/A  of  the  then  existingpopidation,  members  of  Friendly 
Societies,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  wbtea^ 
bers  during  sickness  and  old  age,  and  enabling  them  to  sobaist  widioDC  tesori- 
ing  to  the  parish  funds.  It  is  alleged,  that  no  such  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  providence  and  independence  can  be  eahibited 
in  any  other  European  country.  If  the  poor  have,  in  some  districts,  become 
degraded,  it  is  affirmed  that  this  degradation  has  not  been  owing  lo  the  Poor 
Laws,  but  to  extrinsic  and  adventitious  causes;  and,  in  pariicniar,  to  tii« 
excessive  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland,  a  country  where  there  are  no 
Poor  Laws;  and  the  condition  of  the  population  of  which  aflfords,  it  is  said. 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  all  the  complaints  that  have  beea  aade 
as  to  the  injurious  operation  of  these  laws. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  statements  that  are  occi- 
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sioMlly  put  forth  by  the  apologists  of  the  Poor  I^aws.  And,  however  iih- 
explicable  they  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  well- 
founded  ntfact.  It  admits  of  demonstration,  that  from  the  period  (1601) 
when  the  Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  existing  code  of 
Poor  Laws,  was  promulgated,  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  increase  of  pauperism;  and  that  few  or  none  of  ttiose 
pernicious  consequences  had  actually  resulted  from  their  operation  which 
we  are  naturally  led,  looking  only  to  the  principles  they  involve,  to  suppose 
they  must  produce.  This  apparent  anomaly  may,  however,  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  That  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  would,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some  very  poweruil 
cooDteracting  circumstances,  have  the  effects  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  is 
most  true.  Bat  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  establishment 
of  sodi  a  compulsory  provision  as  was  instituted  in  England  by  the  Act  of 
Elizabelb,  must  soon  have  produced  these  counteracting  circumstances.  It 
laid  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  poor  on  the  landlords  and  tenants  of 
the  country :  but  it  left  them  to  administer  that  relief  in  the  way  they  thou^t 
best ;  and  it  powerfully  stimulated  them  to  lake  measures  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  pauper  population.  If,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pulsory system  for  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  poor  has  not  had,  as  We  are 
ready  to  concede  it  has  not,  all  the  effects  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  it  is 
not  to  be  concluded  that  a  false  estimate  has  been  formed  of  its  principle  and 
practical  tendencies;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  certain,  that  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  circumstances  by  which  its  influence  has  been 
counteracted.* 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  establiriimentof  a  poor's  rate  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  looking  only  to  its  probable  influence  on  the  lower  classes; 
Chose  who  jNqr  the  rates  are  affected  by  ttiem,  as  well  as  those  who  reeetw 
them.  If  the  object  of  the  one  party  be,  speaking  generally,  to  increase 
them  to  the  highest  limit,  that  of  the  other  is  to  keep  them  as  low  as 
possible.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  former  of  these  influences  may 
prevail ;  but  under  other  circumstances,  the  latter  may  be  the  more  powers 
ful  of  the  two.  And,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  no  sound  conolu-^ 
sion  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  system ,  with- 
out lodking  carefolly  to  die  circumstances  under  whi<di  both  the  payers  and 
the  receivers  of  the  rates  are  placed  relatively  to  each  other,  and  at  die  con-f 
duct  which  they  respectivdy  follow. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  tendency,  if  not  otherwise  counteracted, 
of  the  institution  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  is  to  increase  their 
Dumbers,  their  improvidence,  and  (heir  profligacy,  we  shall  first  sbordy 
state,  and  shall  subsequendy  investigate  at  greater  length,  the  circumstances 
i^hidi  appear  to  us  to  have  counteracted  this  tendency  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  which  have  led  to  the  apparent  difference,  that  at  present  exists,  be- 
tween the  theoretical  conclusions  as  to  their  operation,  and  the  actual  results 
of  that  operation . 

In  ihe  first  place,  then,  demode  in  which  relief  has  been  administered 
to  the  applicants  has  powerfully  contributed  to  counteract,  and  has  indeed 
in  some  measure  subverted,  the  system.  In  point  of  fact,  the  act  of  the 
A3d  of  Elizabeth  has  not  been  htmafiie  carried  into  execution.  The  act 
says,  that  employment  and  subsistence  shall*  be  found  for  aft  who  are  un- 

♦^PubUc  aitentioo  was  fimt  directed  to  this  view  of  the  sabjecC  bjr  the  learoed  «imI  «Ue  editor 
of  the  Mornmg  CkrmneU. 
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able  to  find  them  for  themselves.  But  those  who  have  had  the  inlerpreUiiOR 
bf  the  act  were  long  in  the  habit  of  denying  all  relief,  exeept  to  those  vbo 
resorted  to  public  workhouses;  and  there  are  ^ery  many  needy  penooi 
who  would  be  eager  to  claim  assistance  from  the  public  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained without  any  extraordinary  sacrifice,  who  would  ]fet  reject  it  when 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  submitting  to  imprisonment  in  aworkhooK, 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  overseers.^And,  ia 
the  see^  place,  the  desire  to  protect  their  estates  from  a  burden  to  whieb 
there  was  no  definite  limit,  by  keeping  the  rates  as  low  as  possible,  ftmn- 
lated  the  landlords  to  take  very  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  boildiogol 
cottages  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  The  combined  is- 
fluence  of  tb^  circumstances  was  for  a  long  time  sufficient  to  balaD6e,ai 
even  more  than  balance,  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  provision;  ladftii 
only  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  there  only  since  i795,  thit 
that  provision  has  been  enabled  to  exert  its  full  effect. 
.  I.  Dr.  Davenant)  virhose  accuracy  and  skill  in  political  arithmetieiR 
'well  known,  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  sum  expended  on  the  poor «( 
England  and  Wales,* in  1685,  at  665,000^  ;  and  contemporary  mtenc}- 
timate  it,  at  the  conmiencement  of.  Queen  Anne's  reign,  at  about amiUioo. 
Previously  to  this  epoch,  and  for  some  time  after,  it  had  been  costoiDiry, 
except  in  a  few  great  towns,  to  relieve  the  able-bodied  poor  at  thdron 
houses.  But  though  some  very  plausible  reasons  may  be  adducedinit- 
vour  of  that  plan,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is,  of  all  model  of  aioi- 
nislering  relief,  the  most  effectual  to  encourage  pauperism,  iknd  to  weiken 
the  spirit  of  industry.  When  the  poor  are  relieved  at  their  ownloiMs. 
they  are  enabled  to  continue  their  former  mode  of  life,  vrilh  les,  or,  it 
may  be,  without  any  exertion.  If  the  labourer  be  really  indullrioitf^  tbefl 
it  is  obvious  that  A  pension  from  the  parish  is  a  b&nUM  given  to  Ida,  oftr 
and  above  the  common  and  average  rate  of  wages  earned  by  indepeiKlMt 
workmen,  merely  because  he  is  a  pauper;  and  if,  on  the  othtfhiiMi,  be 
is  idle,  a  pension  supplies  the  place  of;  the  wages  of  labour,  andeoiliies 
him  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  industrious  without  molestation  I  Dader  wdia 
system,  too,  paupers  continue  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  families  aod 
friends ;  they  are  neither  degraded  in  their  own  estimation  nor  in  Ibilofibe 
public ;  and  poverty,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is,  by  Che  mistaken  hsaxA) 
of  the  Legislature,  converted  into  a  Uessing: 

The  palpable  disadvantages  of  this  mod^  of  administering  relief  were  <lis- 
finctly  perceived  and  pointeid  oufby  Sir  Matthew  Hale,. and  other emioeot 
men,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  to  obtiilf 
them,  workhouses  were  erected  in  some  great  towns.  The  good  efleebol 
which  these  establishments  were  found  to  be  produotivd,  pre^red  the^a) 
for  their  general  introduction  \  and  in  17^3  an  act  was  passed,  aatborizlBS 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  with  consent  of  the  parishioners,  toe3t^ 
blish  a  workhouse  in  each  parish  :  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  ib^l 
the  overseers  should  be  entitled  to  refuse  relief  to  all  who  did  notcbo^* 
to  accept  it  in  the  workhouse,  and  to  submit  to  all  its  regulations. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  workhouses  were  erected  in  many  pariabw- 
and  tliey  had  an  instant  and  striking  effect  in  r^ucing  the  number  of  tor 
poor.  Many  who  had  previously  received  a  pension  from  the  ptfi*  P^ 
ferred  depending  on  their  own  exertions,  rather  than  take  up  their  abode  m 
the  workhouse.     Indeed,  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to  workhouses  was*^ 
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great,  Ibat  SirF,  M.  Eden  mentions  that  some,  whose  hamanity  seems  to 
liaye  exceeded  their  good  sense,  proposed,  by  way  of  weakening  this  aversion, 
"  to  call  workhouses  by  some  softer  and  more  inoffensive  name."  * 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rates  was  estimated  by 
Dr.  Davenant,  in  1685,  at  665,000/. ;  and  that  contemporary  writers  bad 
estimated  them,  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  at  about  a  million . 
There  is  no  reason  to  tliink  Uiat  they  had  been  diminished  in  the  interval 
between  i700andi72S;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  might  trust  to  statements  made 
at  the  lime,  by  writers  of  good  authority,  we  should  be  disposed  to  tbink 
that  they  had  increased.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  rates  had  continued 
stationary  from  1700  to  1723,  or  that  they  amounted  to  a  million  at  (he 
latter  epoch,  the  returns  to  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  that 
they  were  very  considerably  fedueed during  the  next  twenty-five  years: 
for,  according  to  the  official  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  raised 
by  assessment  under  the  name  of  poor's  rate,  in  England  and  Wales,  dur- 
ing the  three  years  ending  with  1750,  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  730,135/; 
a  year,  of  which  689,971/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  a  mere  trifle 
more  than  the  sum  expended  on  them  at  the  Revolution,  and  about  300, 000/.^ 
less  than  the  sum  supposed  to  have  been  exp^^nded  at  the  commenoeraent  of 
(he  century.  This  certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  result ;  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than  by  the  operation  of  the  workhouse  syslem.-^All  the 
lazy,  profligate,  and  disorderly  part  of  the  community  necessarily  entertain 
the  greatest  possible  disinclination  to  the  hard  labour  and  severe  discipline 
enforced  in  every  well-condueied  workhouse :  and  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlu)  are  respectable,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  domestic  society, 
would  rather  submit  to  the  severest  privations  at  liome,  than  leave  the  conri- 
pany  of  their  relations  and  friends  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  these  recep^ 
taclesof  poverty  and  vice. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  those  who  have  advocated  the  esta-- 
blishmeol  of  workhouses,  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  possible  to  torn 
them  to  good  account  as  manufaeturing  establishments,  or  to  make  them 
defray  ibe  whole,  or  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  expense,  seem  to 
have  greatly  misconceived  the  proper  objects  and  effects  of  these  establish- 
meats.  It  is  idle  lo  suppose  that  the  forced  labour, — the'^vincti  pedes, 
danooalA  manus,  inscripti  vulCus  "  of  paupers,  will  ever  be  able  to  come 
rnto  competition  with  tike  labour  of  industrious  and  independent  workmen. 
The  real  use  of  a  workhouse  is  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  able-bodied  poor; 
for  the  maimed  and  hnpotent  poor  may,  speaking  generally,  be  more  ad- 
vantageously provided  for  elsewhere :  but  it  ought  to  be  such  an  asylum  as 
Willi  not  be  resorted  to  except  by  those  who  have  no  other  resource,  and  who 
are  wholly  without  the  means  of  supporting  themselves.  The  workhouses 
of  England,  though  there  have  beensome exceptions,  have,  in  most  instances, 
been  too  comfortable.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  efforts  should  be  made,  by  a  proper 
ctas6i6cation  or  otherwise,  to  amend  their  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
li)eai  from  becoming  worse.  But  this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  attempted. 
The  able-bodied  tenant  of  a  workhouse  should  be  made  to  fee)  that  his  si^ 
Illation  is  decidedly  less  comfortable  than  thai  of  the  industrious  labourer 
who  supports  himself;  and  that  a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  supported  on  coarse 
and  scanty  fare,  is  to  be  his  portion  so  long  as  be  continues  in  this  depen- 

*  Stale  of  the  Poor,  yoI.  I  p.  386. 
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able  to  Gnd  (hem  for  themselves.  But  those  who  have  had  the  inlerprelilioQ 
6(  the  act  were  loUg  in  the  habit  of  denying  all  relief,  except  lo  those  «lio 
resorted  to  public  workhouses;  and  there  aro  very  many  needy  penou 
who  would  be  eager  to  claim  assistance  from  the  public  if  it  could  be  oth 
tained  without  any  extraordinary  sacrifice,  who  would  yet  reject  it  wkes 
Coupled  with  the  condition  of  submitting  to  imprisonment  in  a  woikhoose, 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  Texatfous  tyranny  of  overseen.-^Aad,  m 
the  9ecm^  place,  the  desire  to  protect  their  estates  from  a  burden  to  irhidi 
there  was  no  definite  limit,  by  keeping  the  rates  as  low  as  possible,  itimQ- 
lated  the  landlords  to  take  very  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  boildiDgol 
cottages  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  The  comhiiMd  Ib- 
fluence  of  these  circumstances  was  for  a  long  time  sufficient  to  balaDee,iBi 
even  more  than  balance,  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  provision ;  aadit  if 
only  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  there  only  since  1795,  thit 
that  provision  has  been  enabled  to  exert  its  full  effect. 

I.  Dr.  Davenanti  whose  accuracy  and  skill  in  political  arithmetic  an 
well  known,  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  sum  expended  on  the  poor «( 
England  and  Wales,' in  1685,  at  665,000^  ;  and  contemporary  writeise»- 
timateit,  at  the  commencement  of.  Queen  Anne's  reign,  ataboutamiDio&. 
Previously  to  this  epoch,  and  for  some  lime  after,  it  had  been  eostoniiry, 
except  in  a  few  great  towns,  to  relieve  the  able-bodied  poor  at  their  ovb 
houses*  But  thotigh  some  very  plausible  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  that  plan,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is,  of  all  model  of  idn- 
nistering  relief,  the  most  effectual  to  encourage  pauperism,  and  to  wcikeD 
the  spirit  of  industry.  When  the  poor  are  relieved  at  their  own  honMs. 
they  are  enabled  to  continue  their  former  mode  of  life,  with  \m,  or,  ii 
may  be,  without  any  exertion.  If  the  labourer  be  really  industrious,  thea 
it  is  obvious  that  a  pension  from  the  parish  is  a  bMU9  given  to  bio,  om 
and  above  the  common  and  average  rate  of  wages  earned  by  todepeodeiit 
Avorkmen,  merely  because  he  is  a  pauper;  and  if,  on  the  other hiiMi,  l» 
is  idle,  a  pension  supplies  the  place  of;  the  wages  of  labour,  indeoaMes 
him  to  eat  the  bread  of  tho  industrious  without  molestation !  Dnder  vMiia 
system,  too,  paupers  continue  to  enjoy  the  Society  of  their  families  avi 
friends ;  they  are  neither  degraded  in  their  own  estimation  nor  in  that  of  ik 
public ;  and  poverty,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is,  by  the  mistaken  buDinl) 
of  the  Legislature,  converted  into  a  blessing; 

The  palpable  disadvantages  of  this  mod^  of  adfninislering  relief  vere^is- 
tinctly  perceived  and  pointed  outhy  Sir  Matthew  Hale,. and  other  emioefit 
men,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century ;  and  to  obviitf' 
them,  workhouses  were  erected  in  some  great  towns.  The  good  efliNl9o( 
which  these  establishments  were  found  to  be  productive,  prepared  the  wi> 
for  their  general  introduction ;  and  in  17id  an  act  was  passed,  aolboriziSf' 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  with  consent  of  the  parishioners,  lo  «^ 
blish  a  woriihouse  in  each  prii^Ii :  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  tbai 
the  overseers  should  be  entitled  lo  refuse  relief  to  all  who  did  nolchoo*? 
to  accept  it  in  the  workhouse^  and  to  submit  to  all  its  regulmiODS. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  workhouses  were  erected  in  many  pw^- 
and  tliey  Itad  an  instant  and  striking  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  li^ 
poor.  Many  who  had  previously  received  a  pension  from  the  pan^>  I^ 
ferred  depending  on  their  own  exertions,  rather  than  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  workhouse.     Indeed,  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to  workhouses  was*'' 
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great,  that  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  meniioDS  that  some,  whose  humanity  seems  to 
lia^e  exceeded  their  good  sense,  proposed,  by  way  of  weakening  this  aversion, 
"  to  call  workhouses  by  some  softer  and  more  inoffensive  name."  * 

We  bare  already  seen,  that  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rales  was  estimated  by 
Dr.  Davenant,  io  1685,  at  665,000/. ;  and  that  contemporary  writers  had 
estimated  them,  at  the  commencement  of  last  century*  at  about  a  million . 
There  is  no  reason  to  tliiuk  that  they  had  been  diminished  in  the  interval 
between  1700andl72d;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  might  trust  to  statements  made 
at  the  time,  by  writers  of  good  authority,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
that  they  had  increased.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  rates  had  continued 
stationary  from  1700  to  1723,  or  that  they  amounted  to  a  million  at  the 
latter  epoch,  the  returns  to  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  that 
they  were  very  considerably  wduced durin*^  the  next  twenty-five  years: 
fur,  according  to  the  official  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  raised 
by  assessment  under  the  name  of  poor's  rate,  in  England  and  Wales,  dur- 
ing the  three  years  ending  with  1750,  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  730,135/. 
a  year,  of  which  689,971/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  a  mere  trifle 
more  than  the  sum  expended  on  them  at  the  Revolution,  and  about  300,000/y 
less  than  the  sum  supposed  to  have  been  expended  at  the  commenoeraent  of 
the  century.  This  certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  result ;  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than  by  the  operation  of  the  workhouse  system. — All  the 
lazy,  profligate,  and  disorderly  part  of  the  community  necessarily  entertain 
tlic  greatest  possible  disinclination  to  the  hard  labour  and  severe  discipline 
enforced  in  every  well-conducted  workhouse :  and  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlio  are  respectable,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  domestic  society, 
would  rather  submit  to  the  severest  privations  at  home,  than  leave  the  com- 
pany of  their  relations  and  friends  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  these  reeep^ 
lades  of  poverty  and  vice. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  those  who  have  advocated  the  esta- 
blishraeBt  of  workhouses,  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  possible  to  turn 
them  to  good  account  as  manufaeturing  establishments,  or  to  make  them 
defray  the  whole,  or  a  very  considerable  portion  of.  their  expense,  seem  to 
have  greatly  misconceived  the  proper  objects  and  effects  of  these  establish- 
ments. It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  forced  labour,— the'' vincti  pedes, 
damnats  m^nus,  inscripti  vultus  "  of  paupers,  will  ever  be  able  to  come 
into  compe^ion  with  the  labour  of  industrious  and  independent  workmen. 
The  real  ose  of  a  workhouse  is  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  able-bodied  poor; 
for  the  maimed  and  impotent  poor  may,  speaking  generally,  be  more  ad- 
vantageously provided  for  elsewhere :  but  it  ought  to  be  such  an  asylum  as 
will  not  be  resorted  to  except  by  those  who  have  nfo  other  resource,  and  who 
are  wholly  without  the  means  of  supporting  themselves.  The  workhouses 
of  England,  though  there  have  beensome exceptions, have;  inmost  instances, 
been  loo  comfortable.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
preserve  the  heakh  of  the  inmates,  and  efforts  should  be  made,  by  a  proper 
cfasstficalion  or  otherwise,  to  amend  their  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
lliem  from  becoming  worse.  But  this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  attempted. 
The  able-bodied  tenant  of  a  workhouse  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  si- 
luation  is  decidedly  less  comfortable  than  that  of  the  industrious  labourer 
Who  supports  himself;  and  tbat  a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  supported  on  coarse 
and  scanty  fare,  is  to  be  his  portion  so  long  as  be  continues  in  this  de[]Een— 

*  Stall;  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i*  p.  385. 
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dent  and  degraded  slate.  The  luimanily  of  those  who  would  turn  work-i 
houses  into  respectable  inns,  who  would  place  paupers  and  beggars  od  the 
same  level,  in  point  of  comfort,  with  the  honest  labourer  who  provida  for 
his  own  wants,  is  spurious  and  mischievous  in  the  last  degree.  The  ioteo- 
tions  of  such  persons  may  be  good ;  but  their  mistaken  bounty  enooonges 
(hosp  who  receive  it  to  continue  in  their,  idle  and  vicious  oooran,  ud 
weakens  all  the  motives  to  exertion  in  others.  Who  would  beiDdustrioQsjr 
industry  were  to  be  without  any  peculiar  or  considerable  rewtid?  who 
would  be  provident  and  parsimonious,  if  the  improvident  and  theprodigil 
were  to  be  rendered  equally  secure  against  want? 

II.  But  of  all  the  oiroumstanccs  which  contributed  to  render  the  growth 
of  pauperism  in  England  so  much  slower  than  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  system  of  compulsory  provision,  the  most  powerful  undoubtedly 
has  been,  thai  that  very  system  made  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the  laodlonb 
and  occupiers  of  land  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  increase  of  the  labooring 
population.  They  saw  that  if,  either  by  the  erection  of  cottages,  the  splil- 
ting  of  farms,  or  otherwise,  the  populatiouupon  their  estates  or  occopaocies 
were  augmented,  they  would,  through  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  be 
burdened  wilfa  the  support  of  all  who,  from  old  age,  sickness,  want  of  em- 
ployment, or  any  other  cause,  might  become,  at  any  future  period,  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  wish  to  avoid  incurring  such  an  indefioile 
responsibility,  not  only  rendered  landlords  and  farmers  exceedingly  caulioQs 
about  admitting  new  settlers  upon  their  estates  and  farms,  but  stimulated 
them  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  the  diminution  of  the  populatioo,  wbere- 
ever  the  demand  for  labour  was  not  pretty  brisk  and  constant.  It  b  to  the 
operation  of  this  principle  that  the  complicated  system  of  laws  with  respect 
to  settlements,  owes  its  origin ;  and  until  this  system  was  relaxed,  il  cer- 
tainly opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  the  agricullaral  popu- 
lation. By  the  act  13th  and  lAth  Cha.  II.,  a  legal  settlement  was  declared 
to  be  gained  by  birth,  or  by  inltabiiancpf  apprenticeship,  or  anvtee  for 
/erijf  days;  but  within  that  period  any  two  justices  were  authorized^  upon 
complaint  bieing  made  to  them  by  the  churohwardens  or  overseers,  that  they 
thought  a  new  entrant  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  remove  him,  uale^ 
he  eittier  occupied  a  tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  gavesafficieDl 
security  that  he  would  indemnify  the  parish  for  whatever  loss  it  might  ioeor 
on  his  account.  And  by  a  subsequent  act  (3  William  III.  cap*  i.)  it  was 
enacted,  that  every  new-comer  should  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the 
churchwardens  of  his  arrival ;  that  this  notice  should  be  read  in  chordi  im- 
mediately  after  divine  service ;  and  that  the  commencement  of  the  forty 
days  during  which  his  settlement  might  be  objected  to,  shouM  be  reckoaed 
only  from  the  publication  of  such  notice.  By  this  means  the  inhabitanU 
were  all  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  every  stranger ;  and  unless  there  were  a 
considerable  demand  for  labour,  or  the  entrant  could  produce  the  required 
security,  he  could  not  obtain  a  settlement ;  and  was,  when  roost  iodulgeotlf 
treated,  allowed  only  to  remain  in  the  parish  by  sufferance,  being  liable 
to  be  removed  the  moment  he  either  married  'or  was  likely  to  beeom? 
chargeable. 

A  settlement  might  also  be  gained  by  being  hired  for  a  year  when  ub- 
married  and  childiess,  and  continuing  during  the  whole  of  that  period  to 
serve  the  same  master,  or  by  being  bound  an  apprentice,  for  the  statutory 
period,  to  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  settlement. 

Py  the  stmutc  8th  and  9th  William  III.  it  was  enacted,  that  all  paivhc.< 
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slioidd  be  bound  ta  receive  such  labourers  as  held  cerHficateB  legally  sub- 
scribed by  die  oflicers  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged,  acknowledging 
them  to  be  (heir  parishioners,  and  that  they  should  not  be  authorized  to 
remove  them  until  they  actually  became  chargeable.  But  it  was  always 
very  difficult  for  such  certificated  persons  to  gain  a  settlement  in  the  pa- 
rishes into  which  they  immigrated ;  and  the  parishes  to  which  they  belonged 
were  not  bound  to  grant  them  certificates,  this  being  entirely  a  matter  of 
grace  and  favour. 
Dr.  Smith  has  severely  censured  these  laws  :— 

**"  The  Tt*ry  unequal  price  of  labour,"  he  obserTeii,  **  which  we  frequeotlj  fiod  ia  Eodand  in 
places  at  no  great  distaiiee  from  one  another,  is  probably  owing^  to  the  OMtmction  which  the 
Uw  of  Mltlenirat  gttea  to  a  poor  mao,  who  would  eany  hit  induatnr  from  one  parish  to  aoatbcr, 
wiihoQt  a  certificate.  A  tingle  man,  indeed,  who  ia  healthy  and  industrious,  may  somatiffies  re- 
aide,  by  nifferance,  without  one ;  but  a  man,  with  a  wife  and  fami|jr«  who  should  attempt  to  do 
ao,  would,  ia  moat  parahev,  be  sure  of  being  remored ;  and  if  the  sugle  man  should  afterwards 
marry,  he  would  generally  be  removed  likewise.  But  to  ranove  a  man,  who  has  oonunittad  no 
ni'Mdemeanour,  from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural 
liberty  aad  justice.'* — I,  p.  338. 

Whatever  roav  be  thought  of  the  concluding  sentence  of ,  this  extract, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (hat  Dr.  Smith's  statements  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  the  laws  of  settlement  are  well  founded.  Dr.  Burn,  who  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  authorities  as  to  all  that  respects  the  poor,  has  given  the 
following  graphical  delineation  of  the  peculiar  business  of  a  parish  over- 
seer. 


^^Theoflioeof  an  oveisecr  of  the  poor  seems,**  saya  he,  ''to  be  underrtood  to  betlua, — lo  keep  an 
eatraordidary  k»k-out  to  prevent  persons  coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates,  and  to  flyi  to.  the 
jvsticeii  lo  n* move  them ;  and  if  a  man  brings  a  certificate^  then  to  caution  the  inhabitants  not  U> 
let  him  a  farm  of  10/.  a-ycar,  and  to  take  care  to  keep  bun  out  of  all  parish  offices ;  *  to  warn 
them,  if  they  will  hire  tervamU,  to  hire  them  by  the  month,  the  week,  or  the  day,  rather  than  by 
nay  way  that  caa  give  them  a  settlement ;  or,  if  they  do  hire  them  for  a  year,  then  to  endeavour  to 
pick  a  quarrel  irith  them  -before  the  year's  end,  and  so  lo  get  rid  of  them :  lo  maintain  their  poor 
as  cheaply  as  they  possibly  can,  and.not  to  lay  out  two-pence  m  prospect  of  any  future  good,  but 
ooty  lo  mtn*s  the  present  necnsity  •  to  bargain  with  somesturd^f  person  to  take  them  by  the  lump, 
who  yet  is  not  intended  to  take  them,  but  to  bang  ovar  them  m  Urrorem,  if  they  shall  complain 
to  tbe  iustion  for  want  of  maintenance :  to  send  them  out  into  the  country  a-beggmg :  to  bind  out 
poor  cnildreo  apprentices,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  to  what  trade,  but  to  take  special  care  thar  the 
master  live  in  another  parish :  lo  move  heaven  and  earth  if  any  dispute  happen  about  a  settle- 
ment; and,  in  that  pnrticuhu',  to  invert  the  general  rule,  and  slick  at  no  expenne :  topulld&itn 
cotiagtM  ;  to  driue  out  as  many  inhabitantt^  and  admit  aafew  as  ihey  possibly  can  ;  that  is, 
to  depopmlats  tke parish  in  order  to  lessen  the  poor**  rate;  to  be  generous  indeed,  somelimes, 
in  giving  a  portion  with  the  mother  of  a  bantard  child,  to  the  reputed  father,  on  conditbn  that  he 
will  marry  her,  or  with  a  poor  widow,  always  provided  that  the  hmsband  he  settled  elsewhere  ; 
or  if  a  poor  man,  with  a  kirse  family,  happen  to  be  industrious,  they  will  charitably  assist  him  iy 
lakiog  a  farm  in  some  neighnouring  parish,  and  give  him  10/.  to  pay  his  first  year*!!  rent  with,  that 
itiey  may  thus  for  ever  get  rid  of  him  and  his  progeny.**  i* 

Now,  we  think  it  cannot  possibly  he  doubted  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
system— of  a  syslem  that  united  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  parish  oflScers 
in  a  league  to  oppose  (he  multiplication  of  the  poor,  and,  above  all,^  to 
throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  marrying,  or  obtaining 
cottages,  must  have  had  the  most  powerful  influence  in  repressing  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  and  in  rendering  it  not  only  much  slower  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  system  of  compulsory  provision  been  allowed  to  exert  its 
full  effect,  but  slower,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  poor  been  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  no  one  had  any  in* 
tcfcst  in  checking  their  increase.  There  is,  indeed,  very  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  purely  agricultural  population  of  England  was  not  rather 

*  The  only  means  by  which  such  a  iierson  could  obtain  a  settlement. 
•[  liurn's  History  of  the  Poor  Lrftwti,  p.  21 1. 
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diminished  (ban  increased  in  the  inCenral  between  the  Resolution  and  1770. 
And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  of  England  has,  by  granting  the  elee- 
live  fratichiae  to  all  persons  who  are  life-renters  of  a  cottage  and  a  slip  of 
land,  valued  at  AOa.  a-^year,  giren  a  tery  strong  stimulus  to  the  increase  of 
cottages,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  sonie  powerful  principle  has  been  a 
work,  to  render  their  multiplication  so  inconsiderable  as  it  has  beea.  Po- 
litical influence  is  as  dear  to  an  English  as  loan  IriA  gentleman :  but  as  the 
former  would,  had  he  manufactured  voters  by  the  hundred  or  theth(Msaiid, 
have  made  himself  directly  responsiUe  for  their  maiDtenanoe,  he  has  bm 
deterred  by  a  motive,  which  has  had  no  influence  in  the  case  of  the  other, 
to  abstain  from  so  ruinous  a  practice.  This,  therefore,  as  it  appears  Ioib, 
is  a  case  in  which  good  has  come  out  of  evil.  Most  landlords  early  saw  ihe 
consequences  that  wodld  infallibly  result  from  their  being  bound  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  all,  who,  either  through  misfortune,  miacondoct,  or  profli- 
gacy, could  Dot  provide  for  themselves ;  and  since  they  could  not  sobieri 
the  principle  of  the  system,  they  exerted  themselves  to  conteract  it  in  'pr»- 
tice,  by  adopting  every  possible  device  for  checking  the  increase  of  poph 
lation,  and  by  administering  relief  in  such  a  mode  as  might  preveol  anj 
but  Ihe  really  indigent  from  having  recourse  to  it.  We  shall  subjoin  ooe 
or  two  statements  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  the  principles  now  mes* 
tioned. 

Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  eiertedhimseirio 
effect  a  change  in  some  parts  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1735,  states  in  a  pampbiet 
published  by  him  at  the  time,  that  ihey  had  led  to  ihe  depopnlatitm  eftmy 
pari$hes. ""  Mr.  Alcock,  who  published  his  Observations  on  the  ESectsof 
the  Poor  Laws — one  of  the  best  tracts  that  haa  ever  appeared  on  Ihesubjed 
—in  1752,  menlrons  that—*" 

**  This  forced  and  expensive  way  of  refieviiig  (he  poor  has  put  manjr  geoUeiMi  ui  f^^ 
upon  contriving  all  possible  ftiethoos  of  lessening  their  number,  particularly  bv  rfiNoonpnSi  u" 
sometimes  hindering,  poor  persons  from  marrying,  when  they  appear  likely  to  ocooiKct»r^Me, 
and  thereby  preventing  an  increase  of  useful  biboureni :  by  uwcharEiog  servasu  is  thw  w 
quarter,  and  preventing  them  from  gaining  a  oettlnment,  whi-reby  th^y  oeoonic  vapsiU. |i^f|^ 
«y  putting  down  cottages,  and  suffering  no  places  tf  inhahitatiim  for  ff4ttiperh  •^•"J 
fsiaies  are  Jlung  into  a  few  hands^  and  s^mral  parishes  are,  in  a  matmer,  dtptp^if^ 
England  complaia!*  of  a  want  of  useful  hands  for  agricuUnre.  roanufacturei>,  for  tlie  bN  lad  «» 
service;  and  for  remedying  this,  a  bill  for  a  general  naturaliaafion  vias  lately  introdnoed.  Brt» 
proper  way  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation,  is  lo  encourage  matrimony  anoqgit  the  ww 
sort  of  people,  and  tliereby  stock  the  nation  whh  natural  born  subjects.  This  waR  lhe«*}  «>* 
Ancient  Romans.  The  French,  we  see,  are  taking  this  course ;  and  the  English  Pariiadwit  m 
very  bitely  a  scheme  before  them  to  the  same  purpose.    But  no  scheme,  I  believe,  viB  l^f^ 


the  very  contrary ;  and  perhaps  complain  of  him  for  marryinit  p^^mons,  that,  should  ihfjr  ^^  ' 
f»m\y  of  children,  might  likely  become  diaiijeable.''— pp.  19,  SO. 

Perhaps,  however*,  the  authority  of  the  late  Arthur  Young  will  be  reck- 
oned stilt  more  conclusive.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  system  o( 
compulsory  maintenance,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  tbf 
fabouring  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  consequeocesa'suil' 
ing  from  the  practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  on  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, which  he  has  forcibly  described  as  follows : — 

•*  The  law  of  seUlement,''  soys  Mr.  Young,  "  w  attrndi^d  with  nearly  asmany  i«  cowj^*" 
s^  Ihat  of  wmintenance,    I  have  said  enough  to  prove  of  how  great  impnrtaoce  oar  Uboor* 

*  Sir  P.  M.  Edcu*s  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  SOI. 
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poor  are  to  Ibe  public  weUare;  the  strength  of  the  sfate  lies  in  their  numbert;  but  the  pradi(iou« 
re«trictioiis  thrown  on  their  settiemcots  tend  strongly  to  prevent  an  increase.  -  One  great  in- 
duceneal  to  marriage  is  the  lioding,  without  difficulty,  a  tsoirtforlable  habitation ;  and  another, 
Dearlv  as  maierial  when  such  requisite  is  found,  to  be  able  to  exercise  in  it  whatever  business  a 
man  has  beeu  educated  to  or  brought  up  in.  The  first  of  these  points  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  for  it  is  too  much  the  interest  of  a  parish,  both  landlords  and  tenants,  to  decrease  the 
collages  in  it,  and,  abotreall,  to  prevent  their  increase,  that^  in  procesa  of  time,  habitatiOM  are 
extremely  difficult  to  be  proctired.  There  is  no  parish  but  had  much  rather  that  its  young  la- 
bourers would  continue  single :  in  that  state  they  are  not  in  danger  of  becoming  chargeable ;  but 
when  mafried,  the  case  alters;  all  obsiruotions  are  therefore  thrown  m  the  way  of  their  mar- 
rying; and  none  mora  immediately  than  that  of  rendering  it  as  difficult  as  possible^  for  the'jneli, 
when  married,  to  procure  a  hodse  to  live  in ;  and  this  conduct  is  found  so  conducive  to  easing 
the  rates,  thai  IT  dnitbrsally  gives  Rias  to  am  open  war  aoainst  cottages.— How  o^ien 
do  geatlemen,  who  have  poiaessions  in  a  parish,  when  cottages  come  to  sale,  purchase  them,  and 

!        immediatoly  rase  them  to  the  foundation,  that  they  may  never  become  the  nests ^  as  they  are  called, 

[  of  beggari^  brats !  by  which  means  their  tenants  are  not  so  burdened  in  their  rates,  and  their  farms 
let  better ;  for  the  rates  are  considered  at  much  by  tenants  as  the  rent    In  this  manner  cottages 

^        are  the  perpetual  objects  of  jealousy ;  the  young  inhabitants  are  prevented  from  marrying,  and  po- 

t       putaiioo  b  obstructed."  * 

And,  not  unneceflsarily  to  mulliply  quotations,  we  shall  only  farlher  ob- 
torve,  that  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  .Commons,  April  2S,i^73»  on  the  bill 
to  prevent  vexatious  removals  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Graves,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  How  inconsistent  is  it  with 
I  reason  that  young,  hale,  vigorous  men,  whether  labourers  in  agriculture, 
or  manufacturers^  who  are  well  able  to  maintain  themselves — nay,  more 
than  able  to  do  it— should,  on  their  offering  to  marry,  have  notice  from  the 
parish-officers  that  they  shall  remove  them,  as  likely  to  become  chargeable! 
Is  not  this  qfall  other  means  the  most  effectual  to  pretext  and  check  popu-^ 
iation?  And  did  ever  any  nation  under  heaven  grOw  great  by  checking 
population?  Suppose,  sir,  the  couple,  in  spite  of  this  infamous  notice, 
should  preserve  in  their  intention,  Aid  marry ;  they  are  remored.  Gentle- 
men may  say,  what  harm  in  that?  Why  not  live  in  one  parish  as  well  as 
another?  1  will  tell  such  gentlemen  wherein  is  the  mischief :  the  removal 
carries  them  from  a  place  where  they  can  earn  15a.  a-^week  by  manufacturea, 
lo  another  where  they  can  get  but  10a.  by  agriculture."  And  Mr.  Whit* 
vrorth  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  *'  Sir,  I  have  known  to  the  amount  of  SO 
or  AO  families  seat  off  by  removal  ordera  in  one  day— a  scene  highly  scan* 
tlalous,  and  urging  in  the  strongest  ^aoner  the  necessity  of  the  bill." 

It  is  thus  established,  by  evidence  which  it  seems  impossible  to  controvert, 
how  much  soever  the  Conclusion  may  be  at  variance  with  the  opinions  that 
have  recently  been  current  on  the  sutyect,  that  from  their  institution  dowti 
U>  a  late  period,  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  not  to  increase  but  to  dimi-^ 
nish  population.  The  act  of  the  A3d  of  Elizabeth,  by  devolving  the  protect 
lion  of  the  poor  on  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  land,  compelled  the  latter 
to  take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  former. 
A  premium  was  given  to  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy;  early  and 
improvident  marriages  were  discouraged  by  what  could  not  fail  to  be  con-^ 
^idered  very  severe  penalties;  and  the  poor  were  compelled  to  exercise  that 
degree  of  prudence  and  consideration  in  their  conduct^  that  we  should  in 
vain  have  expected  from  their  regard  to  their  own  interests. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  system  by  which  these  results  were  produced-^tlic 
law  of  settlement,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  overseers  to  refuse  all  relief 
lo  those  who  did  not  choose  to  accept  it  in  workhou8ed,-^was  a  gross  vlo->- 
latioo  of  a  man's  natural  liberty,  and  oppredsire  in  tlie  extreme.  We  takt^ 
leave,  however,  to  deny  that  such  was  really  the  case.     It  is  idle  to  talk  about 

^  Farmer's  ijeUcrs  to  the  People  of  England,  published  in  1770,  3(1  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  300-30-2. 
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a  violation  of  natural  liberty ;  for  that  has  long  ceased  to  eiist.  Socielj/m 
fact,  originates  in  its  annihilation,  or,  at  least,  in  the  restraints  imposed  uiiob 
it;  and  the  real  and  only  question,  with  respect  to  any  given  reslnintlhit 
cither  has  been  or  may  bo  imposed,  is,  whether  it  is  advantageous  or  duI 
If  it  be  for  the  public  benefit,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  enforced,  and  if  other- 
wise, it  ought  as  certainly  to  be  repealed.  If  we  refer  to  any  other  sUndinl 
than  this,  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  arrive,  except  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident, at  any  sound  conclusion,  in  any  department  of  political  science.  Keep- 
ing, then,  this  principle  steadily  in  view,  let  it  also  be  remembered  that  its 
nov^  universally  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  population,  when  left  toilself. 
is  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  by  consequence,  to  pluoge 
the  lower  classes,  who  must  always  form  the  great  majority  in  every  coootry, 
Into  want  and  wretchedness.  But  when  such  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  plaioly.liie 
duty  of  a  wise  government  to  adopt  measures  for  the  prevention  of  sogreatai 
evil  ?  All  civilized  countries  are  in  the  buabit  of  resorting  to  the  most  eflfectnre 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics  and  infectious  diseases :  bat 
of  all  the  plagues  that  can  aflOict  a  country,  the  plague  of  univemlpoverif  b 
by  far  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  same  principles  that  warrant  us  in  in- 
terfering to  guard  against  the  lesser,  will  surely  warrant  us  in  endeavoariag 
to  avert  the  greater  evil. 

Now,  admitting  that  this  principle  is  well  founded,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
see  how  it  could  have  been  brought  into  operation  in  a  more  beneficial 
manner  than  by  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  as  they  existed  previoiBij  to 
1795.  These  laws  rendered  it  the  direct  and  obvious  interest  of  the  Uod- 
lords,  farmers,  and  all  other  persons  possessed  of  fixed  property,  to  oppose 
themselves  to  what  is  by  far  the  mdst  eiBcient  cause  of  poverty-^  too 
great  increase  of  population.  That  particular  casee  of  great  hardsbip  raaj 
have  occurred  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  we  do  not  pfesameio 
deny.  But  such  cases  must  of  necessity  occur  under  the  operatiofl  of  aoy 
system  that  has  the  same  object  in  view,  and  is  sufficient  for  its  socomplitb- 
meot.  In  this  case,  however,  we  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  such  instances  were  either  of  frequent  or  geoeral 
occurrence.  .  It  could  not  be  the  interest  of  the  landlords  or  oceopiers  to 
contract  the  population  too  much ;  for,  had  they  done  so,  wages  must  bave 
risen  proportionally :  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  Uie  power  coBr 
ferred  by  the  old  law  of  settlement  of  removing  labourers,  had  aaeiceUeH 
effect,  inasmuch  as  the  labourers  who  lived  in  a  parish  onsiiCknnee> 
*' found  it  necessary  to  recommend  themBelves  by  &eir  good  behrrieor, 
and  they  were  generally  models  of  industry  and  correctness.  Tbey  M 
too,  the  most  powerful  of  motives  for  exerting  themselves  to  aecpire  i 
sufliciency  of  property  to  secure  their  residence  in  the  parish  of  their  adop* 
tion."* 

It  may  porbaps  be  said,  that,  had  the  Poor  Laws  never  existed,  kid  the 
poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a  deceitful  trust  in  pariah  assistaooe,  their 
natural  sagacity  would  have  led  them  to  act  with  prudence  and  eoosiden- 
tion,  and  not  to  multiply  their  numbers  beyond  the  demand  tor  them.  That 
this  might  have  been,  in  some  measure,  tiie  case,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny ;  but  considering  the  state  of  depreesion  in  which  the  poor  have  always 
been  involved,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  real  and  eflBcient  causes  oi 

*  See  an  excellent  Article  on  ilib  Subject  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  tlie  9dA  ^^''^ 
I  1H27.     Sec  atiKi  an  able  Article  on  the  ttae  subject,  iu  the  sane  Jouroal,  fSA  Nofe*">* 

1B27» 
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pDTerly,  there  are,  we  are  afraid^  very  slender  grounds  for  thinking  that 
Ibis  influence  would  have  been  Tery  sensibly  felt.  A  man  must  be  in  to- 
lerably comfortable  circumstances  before  he  is  at  all  likely  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  prospective  considerations.  Those  who  have  speculated  with 
respect  to  Ifae  opmtion  of  the  Poor  Laws  on  the  prudential  virtues,  have 
usually  belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  and  have  supposed  the  lower  classes 
to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  those  with  whom  they  associate.  But 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  classes  are  placed  are  so  very  diffe* 
rent,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  acoorate  conclusion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  one,  in  respect  of  such  matters,  from  observations  made 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  other.  A  man  who  is  comfortable  in  his  chr'* 
cumstances,  must,  in  order  not  to  lose  eaate,  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  advantages  which  he  enjovs,  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  prudence. 
But  those  who  possess  few  comforts,  who  are  near  the' verge  of  human  so^ 
ciety,  and  have  but  little  to  lose,  do  not  act  under  anv  such  serious  respon- 
sibility. A  want  of  caution,  and  a  recklessness  of  consequences,  are  in 
their  case  productive  of  comparatively  little  injury,  and  in  consequetioe  they 
are  less  guarded  against.  The  widest  and  most  comprehensive  experienco 
proves  &tt  this  is  the  case.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  society, 
the  less  consideration  and  forethought  do  we  find  to  prevail .  When  we  either 
eomparethedifferentciassesofthesame  country,  or  of  difierent  countries,  we 
invariably  find,  diat  poverty  is  never  so  little  dreaded  as  by  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  become  its  victims.  The  nearer  they  approach  to  it,  the  less 
is  it  feared  by  them.  And  that  generally  numerous  class,  who  are  already 
so  low  that  they  can  fall  no  lower,  eagerly  plunge  into  every  excess ;  and 
seek  only  immediate  gratifications,  without  either  thinking  or  caring  about 
the  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  confess  that  we  see  but  little  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  fear  of  being  left  destitute  in  old  age,  had  the  Poor  Laws 
not  existed,  would  have  operated  so  powerfully  in  the  way  of  deterring 
those  who  were  already  poor  and  uninstructed,  as  the  labouring  classes 
tiiroughout  England  have  generally  been,  from  entering  into  improvident 
onions,  as  the  formidable  restraints  that  grew  out  of  the  Poor  Laws.  *'  A 
labouring  man  in  his  youth,"  it  has  been  justly  observed,  *'  is  not  disposed 
to  look  forward  to  the  decline  of  life,  but  listens  to  the  impulses  of  passion. 
He  sees  the  picture  through  the  deceitful  mirror  which  his  inclinations 
held  up  to  him.  Those  restraints  which  persons  of  property,  interested  in 
keeping  down  poor's  rates,  will  infallibly  oppose,  are  much  more  likely  to 
t)e  efficacious  than  those  which  he  will  impose  on  himself.  Till  lalely,  no 
pauper  could  marry,  and  no  pauper  aujght  to  be  ailowed  to  mariy.  It 
there  was  no  opening  for  a  married  man  in  his  own  parish,  and  if  the  at- 
tempt to  marry  in  another  led  to  his  removal  as  a  pauper,  the  labourer 
found  himself  governed  by  circumstances  to  which  his  inclinations  were 

forced  to  yield."  * 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  of  the  poftr  of  England  and  Wales,  during  the  three 
years  ending  with  1750,  amounted  to  689,97i4.  The  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  the  towns  and  villages  subsequently  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in 
i763,  arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  extension  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, occasioned  a  considerable  relaxation  in  thesystem  previously  adopted 

•  Morning  C!ir<>oiclc*,  38ili  Decembf  r. 
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of  providing  for  the  poor  at  workhouses.  StBl,  ho^verer,  the  pragm 
of  the  rate»  was  i>y  no  means  rapid.  During  the  years  1783,  MUm^ 
1785,  being  those  immediately  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  most  sorts  of  businesses  were  very  much  depressed;  the  crops 
were  also  deficient,  and  the  prices  of  oorn»  and  the  quantities  imported, 
rose  to  an  unusual  height.  But  notwithstanding  these  adrene  circon- 
slances,  the  rates,  on  an  average  of  these  three  years,  amounted  to  ooiy 
2,167, 7A8/,  of  which  1,912, 3A1/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  beiog  abom 
a  million  more  than  had  been  expended  upon  them  at  the  comnieDoemeDl 
of  the  century ;  an  increase  which,  considering  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  supposed  to  have  been  augmented,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1700  and  1780,  from  5,A75,000  to  7,958,000,  and  conaiderisg also 
the  peculiar  oircumstances  of  the  country  at  the  latter  period,  must  cer- 
tainly be  reckoned  very  inconsidefable ;  and  can  only  be  acoonnted  for  bj 
the  powerful  operation  of  the  causes  already  alluded  to,  in  retardiogthe 
progress  of  population. 

We  have  no  subsequent  account  of  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rate,  pr^ 
viously  to  the  year  1803 ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  period  from  1785  to  Ibe 
commencement  of  the  late  French  war  in  1798,  was  one  of  unalernipieii 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  ibe 
rates  were  considerably  lower  in  1798  than  in  1786.  How  mueh  Uub  re- 
duction might  amount  to,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  conjecture,  but  at 
th^  commencement  of  the  late  war,  they  could  hardly,  oti»  should  thiok, 
exceed  i.A00,000l.  or  1,500,0001.  a-year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  an  entire  revolution  was  now  effected  io  Ibe  mode 
of  administering  the  Poor  lawsr-^a  revolution  which  not  only  lenoved 
almost  alt  the  barriers  by  which  the  progress  of  pauperism  bad  prefiouilT 
been  opposed,  but  which  has  multiplied  its  victims,  even  in  spile  of  IheoH 
selves.  The  o^d  system  had  been  somewhatrelaxed  in  1782,  by  Mr.  Gilbert's 
act,  which,  by  incorporating  parishes  together,  prevented  Ibe  iasdiordi 
and  tenants  from  feeling  that  intense  interest  in  the  restricUopofpopohlMw 
and  pauperism,  that  they  could  not  help  feeling  when  they  weTebii)#l 
within  their  immediate  observation,  and  exhibited  themselves  villuD  ^ 
sphere  of  their  immediate  influence.  But  it  was  not  untU  179dlbattlt6 
flood-gates  of  pauperism  were  set  open,  and  the  encourageroeot  of  impn>- 
vidence  made  a  national  concern.  The  price  of  com,  wbidi  had,  upon  u 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  averaged  hk$.  rose,  in  179S,  to  7ii' 
As  wages  continued  stationary  at  their  former  elevation,  the  diflieno'^ 
poor  was  very  great,  and  many  able-bodied  labourers,  who  had  rarely  be^'^ 
applied  for  parish  assistance,  became  claimaota  for  relief.  Bat,  'msix^^^ 
meeting  this  emergency,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  met,  by  lemponf! 
expedients,  and  by  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  every 
given  case,  one  uniform  system  was  adopted.  The  magistrates  of  Berb, 
aqd  some  other  southern  counties,  issued  tables,  showing  the  wages  ^idi. 
as  they  affirmed,  every  labouring  man  &u^  to  receive,  acoordiog  to  (be 
variations  in  the  number  of  hia  family,  aoj)  the  price  ad  pre&A;  aodtb^y 
accompanied  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing  the  parish  (^cers  Io  v^^ 
up  the  deficit  to  the  labourer,  in  the  event  of  the  wages  paid  bioi  by  bis 
employers  falling  short  of  the  tabular  allowance.  An  actwasatthesaniH 
time  passed,  to  allovi^  the  justices  to  administer  relief  otil  of  the  workboor, 
4ind  also  to  relieve  such  poor  persons  as  had  property  of  their  own !  A9 
might  have  beep  expected,  this  system  did  not  cease  with  the  temporary 
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circumsUoees  which  gave  it  birth ;  but  has  ever  since  been  acted  upon.  It 
is  now  almost  universally  established  in  the  southern  half  of  Eogiand ;  and 
has  been  produetive  of  an  extent  of  misdiief  Uiat  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
eeiTcd  possible. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  attempting  to  make  Ihe 
wages  of  labour  vary  directly  and  immediately  with  every  change  in  the 
price  of  bread.  Every  one  must  see,  that  if  thissystem  were  bona  fide  acted 
upon-^if  the  poor  were  always  supplied  with  the  power  of  purchasing  an 
equal  quantity  of  corn,  whether  corn  happened  to  be  abundant  and  cheap, 
or  scarce  and  dear,  they  could  have  no  motive  to  lessen  their  consumption 
in  seasons  when  the  supply  is  deficient,  so  that  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
scarcity  would,  in  such  cases,  be  removed  from  them,  and  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  other,  and  chiefly  the  middle  classes.  But  not  to  insist  on  this 
point,  let  us  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  this  system,  as  it  affects  the 
labourer  and  his  employers.  The  allowance  scales  now  issued  from  time 
lo  time  by  the  magistrates  are  usually  framed  on  the  principle,  that  every 
labourer  should  have  a  gallon  loaf  of  standard  wheaten  bread  weekly,  for 
every  member  of  his  family,  and  one  over,  that  is,  four  loaves  for  Uiree 
persons,  five  for  four,  six  for  five,  and  soon.  Suppose  now  that  the  gallon 
loaf  costs  la.  6d.,  and  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  In  'any  particular  dis- 
trict is  8a.  a  week:  A,  an  industrious  unmarried  labourer,  wHI  get  8#. ;  but 
B  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  hence  he  claims  $e9en  gallon  loares,  or  10a. 
6d.  a«-week  ;  and  as  wages  are  only  8a.,  he  gets  Its.  6d.  a-week  from  the 
parish  :  C,  again,  has  a  wife  and  six  children ;  he  consequently  requires 
Atiitf  gallon  loaves,  or  13a.  6d,  a-*week,  and  gets,  of  course,  a  pension,  over 
and  aboye  his  wages,  of  5a.  M. :  D  is  so  idle  and  disorderly  that  no  ono 
"Will  employ  him ;  but  he  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  is  in  consequence 
entitled  to  ei§^i  gallon  loaves  for  their  support ;  so  that  he  must  have  a 
pension  of  12a.  a-week,  to  support  him  in  his  dissolute  mode  of  life  ! 

It  is  clear  that  this  system,  by  making  the  parish  allowance  to  labourers 
increase  with  every  increase  in  the  number  of  their  children,  must  act  as  a 
bounty  on  marriage ;  and  that  by  increasing  the  supply  of  labourers  beyond 
the  demand,  it  must  necessarily  depress  the  rate  of  wages  :  and  it  is  fiairther 
clear,  that  by  giving  the aam«  allowance  to  the  idle  and  disorderly,  as  to  tlie 
industrious  and  well-behaved  workman,  it  must  operate  as  a  premium  on 
idleness  and  profligacy,  and  take  away  all  the  most  powerful  motives  t« 
iodoitry  and  g^>od  conduct.    These,  however,  are  not  the  only  effects  of  this 
system.    Under  Its  operation  a  labourer  dares  not  venture  to  earn  beyond 
a  certain  amount;  for  if  he  did,  his  allowance  from  the  parish  would  cither 
be  wMiheld  altogeUier,  or  proportionally  reduced.    In  consequenoe,  work- 
ing bythe  piece  is  now  nearlyunknown  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  \ 
and  the  whole  labouring  population  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers, 
deprived  of  the  means,  and  almost  of  the  desire,  to  emerge  from  the  state 
of  helotism  in  which  ttiay  are  sunk. 

The  follovving  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons  on  labourers'  wages,  printed  in  182A,  will  show  that  we  have 
not  exaggerated  the  evils  of  the  allowance  system, 

^  A  labourer,*'  laj  the  Committee,  ^  being  quite  (cel'Uuo  of  obtatoing  an  allowaaoe  froof  the 
parah  eufflcient  to  support  his  famify,  it  consequently  becomes  a  mat(rr  of  indifference  to  him 
wh«(lMr  he  earn  a  soiaU  sum  or  a  large  one.  It  is  obrioas,  indeed,  that  a  disinnliaatioo  to  work 
moMt  be  the  consequence  of  so  vicioas  a  system.  He  whose  subsistence  is  secure  without  work, 
and  who  cannot  obtain  more  than  a  mere  sufficieocy  by  the  hardest  work,  will  naturally  he  an 
idle  and  careless  labourer.     Frfquently  the  work  done  by  four  orfiveaueh  lahamrerB  doea 
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Mot  amanfU  to  what  mUgkt  ea»Uif  bt  performed  bif  a  nmgk  laJbmmr  wtrlemg  of  Uat. 
work. 

**  A  rarpluB  population  in  encouraged, — men  who  receive  but  a  gmall  pittance  know  tkaiikiy 
haoe  onlw  to  marry ,  amdthat  p&tanee  will  be  inereaeed  proportieaailf  to  the  uamhtrof 
their  ckudren.  Hence  the  nippljr  of  kbdur  is  by  no  means  regulated  bj  the  dfmuid ;  iidpa- 
rivbeiiare  burdened  with  thirty^  forty,  and  fifty  biDOurera/for  whom  they  can  fiDdooaDpbyKH. 
and  who  aerve  to  deprem  the  situation  of  all  their  follow-labourers  b  the  same  parith.  An  irtrt- 
ligent  witness,  who  is  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  labourers,  states,  that  wb«B  eompiiflMig  i 
their  allowance  they  frequentljr  say  to  him.  We  will  marry ^  amd  tkeHvou  mutt  sioisiaai  w. 

*^  This  system  secures  subsistence  to  all ;  to  the  idle  as  well  as  to  the  induatriow;  to  Oe  pit- 
flisrate  as  well  as  the  sober ;  and  {ufarae  haman  mtereete  are  cemcemed,  all  tndaeemab  b 
tituin  a  good  character  are  taken  away.  The  effiecis  have  oorrespoaded  with  tlw  ctiae;- 
able-bodied  men  are  found  slovenb  at  their  work,  and  dissolute  in  their  hours  of  rekttiiM;t 
father  is  negligent  of  hb  childreo ;  the  children  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  oontribnie  to  tW«» 
port  of  their  parents ;  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  engaged  in  perpetual  qnarreb:  u^  ae 
pauper,  always  relieved,  is  alwa^^s  disconteoieid :  crime  advances  with  mcrcasiaff  boUBMi;t«< 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  this  system  prevails  are,  in  spite  of  our  gaob  aiidourli«a,G!H 
wilb  poachers  and  thieves." — pp.  3,  4. 

The  wages  of  laboar  in  (he  southern  counties,  where  this  system  is  in 
full  operation,  are  notonly  extremely  different  in  different  parishes,  but  are 
universally  very  much  below  their  level  in  the  northern  counties,  to  iitkb. 
fortunately,  this  pestilence  has  not  yet  extended.  Thus  it  is  stated  io  lb 
Report  to  which  we  have  now  referred,  that  in  many  parishes  of  Eeoi, 
Suffolk,  Bedford,  Essex,  Norfolk*  etc.,  wages  were,  in  18}4i  ss  low  as6rf. 
a-^ay,  or  is.  a- week ;  that  in  others  they  amounted  to  hs,  aod  U.\  in 
others  again  to  6s. ;  and  in  some  they  rose  as  high  as  9a.,  which  vas  ibe 
maximum ;  while  in  Northumberland*  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  SDdodKf 
northern  counties  still  free  from  this  contamination,  wages  fluctuated IrnD 
13a.  to  15a.  a-week. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  Mr.  Hodges,  Chaif'' 
man  of  the  West  Kent  Quarter  Seffiions,  says,  "Formerly  woridog peopk 
usually  staid  in  service  till  they  were  twenty-five,  thirty^  or  thirty-fin 
years  of  age,  before  they  married ;  whereas  they  now  marry  freguend; 
under  age.  Formerly  these  persons  had  saved  AO/.  or  50/.  before  tiiefonr- 
ried,  and  they  were  never  burdensome  to  the  parish."  And  la  another 
place  he  says,  ' '  that  now,  they  have  not  saved  a  shilling  before  their  mar- 
riage, and  become  immediately  burdensome ! ''  * 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  allowance  system,  vhidi 
has  rendered  the  farmers  less  anxious  taget  rid  of  it  than  might  at  fir^  he 
supposed.  Had  the  burden  of  the  rates  fallen  wholly  on  them,  whaterer  Ihey 
might  have  gained  by  a  reduction  of  wages  below  the  tabular  ailofiooe, 
would  have  been  lost  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  the  rates :  bat  altboo^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  popolalkx. 
and  the  premium  it  holds  out  to  idleness,  the  sum  that  is  now  paid  bjibe 
farmers  in  rates  and  wages  taken  together  is  very  decidedly  greater  dun 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  for  labour  had  the  allowance  system  nembces 
in  operation,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  led  many  of  tluKD  Io  suppose  thai ic 
was  advantageous  to  iJiem,  by  obliging  others  to  pay  a  partof  thevagesol 
their  labourers.  By  combining  t<^ether,  as  they  almost  uniformly  do,  tbf 
farmers  in  agricultural  parishes  can  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  any  ^^ 
they  please.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this,  because  the  pai^,  by^oii^ 
such  a  supplementary  allowance  to  the  labourer  as  will  support  him  anJ 
his  family,  prevents  him  from  emigrating  to  another  district,  as  bc«ouM 
most  certainly  do,  were  his  employers  to  attempt  artificially  to  depress  hr> 

*  Repore,  p.  184. 
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great,  thai  Sir  F.  H.  Eden  meolioDs  Ihal  some,  whose  hnmanily  eraine  to 
liave  exceeded  iheir  good  sense,  proposed,  by  way  of  weakening  this  aversion, 
"  (o cat]  workhouses  by  soinesoder  and  more  inoffensive  name,"* 

Wo  have  already  Be«n,  that  Ihe  amounL  of  Ihe  poor's  rales  was  estimaled  by 
Dr.  Davenanl,  in  1685,  at  665,000/. ;  and  Iliot  contemporary  wrilers  had 
estimated  them,  at  Ihe  commencemeol  of  last  century,  at  about  a  million . 
There  is  do  reason  to  tliiuk  that  they  had  been  diminished  in  Ihe  interval 
bctwcea  1700  and  1733;  on  Iho  contrary,  if  we  might  trust  lo  slate  mcnls  made 
a(  the  lime,  by  writers  of  good  authority,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
thai  they  had  increased.  Assumipg,  however,  Ihal  the  rates  had  continued 
slationary  from  1700  to  1723,  or  thai  Ihey  amounted  (o  a  million  al  the 
latter  epoch,  the  returns  to  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  that 
lliey  were  very  considcrabiy  tn/crcmf  during  the  next  (wenty-fivo  years: 
for,  accordinft  to  the  official  accounts,  il  appears  that  the  total  sum  raised 
by  asseasmenl  under  the  name  of  poor's  rale,  in  England  and  Wale.i.  dur- 
ing the  three  years  ending  with  1750,  amounted,  afan  average,  lo  730, 1>^5/. 
a  year,  of  which  GSd,91it.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  a  mere  trifle 
morethaatbesumeipendedonlhemallheBevoliition,  and  about  3011,000/.' 
less  than  the  sum  supposed  to  have  been  eipcnded  al  the  commenooment  of 
tile  century.  This  certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  result;  and  can nol  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than  by  the  operation  of  the  workliouse  system. — Alt  the 
lazy,  profligate,  anddisorderly  part  of  Ihe  community  necessarily  entertain 
the  greatest  possible  disinclination  to  Ihe  hard  labour  and  severe  discipline 
enforced  in  every  well-iunducled  workliouse :  and  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
wtio  are  respectable,  and  who  have  enjoyed  tlie  sweets  of  domestic  society, 
would  rather  submit  to  the  severest  privalieus  al  home,  than  leave  Ihe  com- 
pany of  their  relations  and  friends  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  these  recep^ 
lades  of  poverty  and  vice. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  those  who  have  advocated  the  esla- 
blishmeal  of  workbousra,  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  bo  possible  to  lorn 
Ihem  to  good  account  as  roanufaeturing  establish ments,  or  to  make  them 
defray  the  whole,  or  a  very  conaideiable  portion  of  their  expense,  seem  to 
have  greatly  miscooceivfld  the  proper  objects  and  effects  of  these  establish- 
aienls.    It  ia  idle  to  suppose  thai  the  forced  labour,— the  "^vincti  pedes, 
(laranats  msnus,  inscripti  vullus  "  of  paupers,  will  ever  be  able  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  labour  of  industrious  and  independent  workmen. 
The  real  use  of  a  workhoiise  is  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  able-bodied  pear; 
for  the  BMinted  and  Impotent  poor  niAy,  speaking  generally,  be  mora  a^ 
vantageously  provided  for  elsewhere  i  but  il  ought  to  be  such  an  iij  ^^^ 
will  MtbercBorledto^eicept  by  those  who  have  ifo  other  resource,  w*^ 
are  wholly  wKhout  the  means  of  supporting  themselves.    The 
uf  Eagland,  though  there  have  beensome exceptions, have,  !■■" 
been  loo  comfortable.     Every  possible  precaulloii  sfaouW  h 
preserve  Ihe  health  of  the  inmates,  and  efforts  shmild  br  m^- 
rlassiitcatioQ  orolherwisu,  to  amend  their  morals,  f^  "  *^ 
I  liem  from  becoming  worse.    But  this  is  all  ihal  «*  '"  ** 
The  able-bodied  tenant  of  a  workhouse  should  bt  ■■■f '  *" 
Illation  is  decidedly  less  comfortable  than  that  #**^  •OKsr.- 
^vho  ail—  -If ;  aud  lltat  a  life  of  unrearftat  '^  *if- 1-- 

a*"'  '>c  his  portion  so  loij**'  -•^•'^*^  « 

•  SlaK«flkPM.«^     ■  ^ 
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I  cannot  forbear,"  said  this  very  intelligent  gentleman,  ''urging  agaio, 
that  any  measure  having  for  its  ol^ect  the  relief  of  parishes  from  Iheirover- 
population,  must  of  necessity  become  perfectly  useless,  unless  the  Ad  of 
Parliament  contain  some  regulations  with  respect  to  the  erecting  and  malih 
taining  of  cottages.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  erection  of  coUages  his 
been  a  most  serious  evil  throughout  the  country.  The  getting  of  a  cotia^ 
tempts  young  people  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  eveo 
younger,  to  marry.  It  is  notorious  that  almost  numberless  cottages  have 
been  built  by  persons  speculating  on  the  parish  rates  for  their  renls."* 

Can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  legislature  is  bound  (oputai 
end  to  this  practice?  The  parish  officers  should  be  interdicted  from cos- 
tributing  any  thing  whatever  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  a  cottage  occopied 
by  an  able-bodied  labourer.  But  this,  of  itself,  would  not  be  enough.  We 
concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Hodges,  Mr.  Curteis,  and  Hr.Cosvay, 
that  the  trade  of  building '  *  beggars*  nests'^  is  not  one  that  deserves  to  bees- 
couraged ;  and  we  also  agreci\'ith  them  in  thinking,  that,  in  order  to  check 
it,  cottages  ought  either  to  be  universally  subjected  to  a  pretty  heavy  lai,t>i 
be,  in  all  cases,  levied  from  the  proprietor  and  made  payable  to  goveniffleftL 
or  that  parishes  should  be  authorized  to  impose  such  an  assessment  as  ihey 
think  proper  on  the  proprietors  of  cottages,  in  aid  of  the  rates.  It  is  noli* 
be  endured,  that  the  owner  of  a  few  acres  should  be  permitted  to  eDrid 
himself  by  founding  a  colony  of  beggars,  which  must  be  maintained  at  ihf 
expense  of  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  the  parish.  Such  an  abuse  call? 
for  immediate  and  effectual  redress. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  the  power  now  possessed  by 
the  magistrates,  of  revising  the  proceeding?  of  parishes,  and  of  the  overseers 
appointed  by  them,  and  ordering  the  poor  relief  in  cases  in  which  it  is  re- 
fused by  the  latter,  ought  to  be  continued.  And  it  seems  also  highly  eipe^ 
dient  that  the  existing  law  of  bastardy  should  be  reviewed ;  and  iai  ihc 
premium  that  is  now  given  to  those  who  commit  a  Jawc  pu  sbouJd  be 
considerably  diminished. 

But,  sup^iosing  all  (he  measures  we  have  now  proposed  were  adopted, 
still  they  would  not  be  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism.  The 
poor  of  England  have  suffered  much  and  deeply  from  the  change  made  is 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1795;  but  of  late  years  they  hau' 
suffered  still  more  from  the  influx  of  Irish  paupers.  Great  Britaia  has 
been  overrun  by  half-famished  hordes,  that  have,  by  their  competitioo.les^ 
ened  the  wages  of  labour,  and,  by  their  example,  degraded  the  habits  a&i 
lowered  the  opinions  of  the  people  with  respect  to  subsistence.  But  great  t> 
the  mischief  is  that  has  already  been  occasioned  by  this  barbarian  emi- 
gration, it  is  trifling  indeed  to  what  we  may  confidently  predict  will  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Tne  facilities  o(  cod- 
veyanco  afforded  by  steam  navigation  are  such,  thai  the  merest  beggar,  pro- 
vided he  can  command  a  sixpence,  may  get  himself  carried  from  Ireland  h> 
England.  And  when  such  is  the  fact, — when  what  may,  almost  without  a 
metaphor,  be  termed  floating-bridges,  have  been  established  between  6d- 
fast  and  Glasgow,  and  Dublin  and  Liverpool,— does  any  one  suppnose,  thai 
if  no  artificial  obstacles  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  emigration,  or  if  no  ef- 
forts be  made  to  provide  an  outlet  in  some  other  quarter  for  the  pauper  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  we  shall  escape  being  overrun  by  it?    It  is  not  coo- 

*      *  Pir.*t  Repwt,  Appwidit,  pp.  136,  165. 
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ceivable  that,  with  the  existing  means  of  intercourse,  wages  should  continiio 
to  be,  at  an  average,  ^Od.  a-day  in  England,  and  only  hd,  or  5(f.  in  Ire- 
land. So  long  «s  the  Irish  paupers  find  that  they  can  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  coming  to  England,  thither  they  will  come.  At  this  very  moment,^ 
JSve  or  9ut  millions  of  beggars  are  all  of  them  turning  their  eyes,  and  many 
of  them  directing  their  steps,  to  this  land*  of  promise !  .  The  locusts  that 
''  wfll  eat  up  every  blade  of  grass,  and  every  green  thing,"  are  already  on 
the  wing.  The  danger  is  great  and  imminent ;  and  can  only  be  averted  by 
the  prompt  adoption  of  the  most  decisive  measures. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  organise  measures  calculated  to 
raise  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  d^tittition  into 
which  they  have  sunk.  But  these  measures,  how  judiciously  soever  they 
may  be  devised,  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  their  operation.  No  very  im- 
mediate change,  either  in  the  habits  or  circumstances  of  the  Irish  people, 
can  be  expected  to  result  from  them.  Years  must  elapse  before  their  in- 
fluence can  be  very  sensibly  felt.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  trust  to  them  for 
protection  from  a  pressing  and  immediate  calamity.  We  must  resort  to  a 
less  circuitous  system,  seeing  that  we  cannot  raise  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  same  level  as  those  of  Britain,  we  are  bound  to  take  effectual  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  them  from  bringing  the  latter  down  to  their  own.  The 
8ak$»popuU  imperiously  requires  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  farther 
influx  of  Irish  paupers.  It  is  in  vain  to  palter  with  so  great  an  evil.  The 
present  state  of  things  is  destructive  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  without  being  of  the  least  advantage  to  Ireland.  A  law 
should,  therefore,  be  enacted,  to  prevent  any  individual  coming  from  Ire- 
land to  Britain  without  a  passport;  and  the  custom-house  officers  ought  to 
be  instructed  to  refuse  passports  (o  all  who  cannot  establish,  by  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  they  belong  to  some  other  class  than  that  of  labourers,  or 
that  they  have  some  other  object  in  view  in  visiting  Britain,  than  that  of 
employing  themselves  as  labourers.  The  same  thing  might,  perhaps,  be 
more  easily  effected  by  imposing  a  pretty  heavy  tax  on  all  passengers,  and 
making  the  owners  of  vessels  responsible  for  its  payment.  But,  however 
the  object  may  be  attained,  we  hold  that  it  is  indispensable  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  (he  farther  emigration  of  paupers.  When  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  been  raised  to  something  like  the  same  level  as  those  of  Eng- 
land, the  freest  intercourse  may  be  allowed  between  the  two  countries.  Till 
then,  however,  we  must  stand  on  the  defensive.  Justice  to  ourselves  re- 
quires that  we  should  erect  a  bulwark,  capable  of  throwing  back  the  tide 
of  poverty  that  is  now  setting  so  strongly  against  us. 

At  present  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  the  means  that  ought  to  be  adopted  for  improving  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land. But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  firmly  are  wc  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  encouraging  emigration,  on  a  very  large  scale,  to 
our  trans-atlantic  possessions;  and  of  defraying  the  cost  of  that  emigration, 
partly  by  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  and  chiefly  by  a  heavy  tax 
on  cottages,  to  be  in  every  instance  paid  by  the  proprietor.  The  thanks  of 
the  country  are  justly  due  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  for  the  great  zeal,  talent, 
and  perseverance  which  he  has  displayed  in  bringing  the  question  of  emi- 
gration fully  and  fairly  before  the  public.  We  ho|)e  he  will  not  bo  dis- 
concerted by  the  little  interest  the  subject  seems  to  have  excited  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  may  be  assured  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period . 
force  itself  upon  the  consideration  even  of  the  most  cal1oiir>  and  indifforent. 
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The  clamour  that  has  of  lat^  been  raised  against  the  proceedings  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  under  the  subletting  act,  appears  to  us  to  beullerly  viflw 
out  foundation.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  are  unfortunately  web 
as  to  prevent  the  provisions  of  that  wise  aud  excallent  statute  from  beiiig 
rapidly  carried  into  effect.  It  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  act  apoD  K; 
and  we  are  much  afraid-that  m^ny  landlords  will  not  think  it  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  enforce  it,  even  though  they  had  the  power.  Fmt  this  raason 
Government  ought  to  interfere,  by  assisting  and  stimulating  the  landhmhto 
remove  the  surplus  population  that  is  at  present  hutted  upon  their  ealaici ; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  will  render  it 
for  the  inieresi  of  the  landlords  to  e^^ert  Ihemselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevm 
the  recurrence  of  the  evil.  If  Government  do  not  interfere,  thete  ia  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  subletting  act  will  become  a  mere  dead 
letter.  And  if  so,  there  will  no  loqger  be  any  means  of  setting  bounds  to 
that  endless  division  and  subdivision  of  the  land,  which  has  been  and  is  tfar 
curse  of  Ireland.  The  numbers  and  the  misery  of  the  population  will  ^ 
on  increasing,  until  the  whole  country,  from  Uie  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear,  be  overspread  with  potato  beds,  and  hordes  of  balf^naked  and  hatf- 
starved  savages.*^ 


CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  DISTURBANCES  AND  PAUPE»I»ff. 


a 


Tna  outrages  that  hav^  broken  out  during  the  last  few  monlhn  amang  the 
peasantry  of  the  southern  counties  of  England — their  tumultuary  aaseniH 
blages — the  terms  they  have  dictated  to  their  employers— their  atlaeb 
upon  machinery — the  repealed  instances  that  have  occurred  of  incendiariaD 
— (with  which  there  is  but  too  much  reaspn  t^  suppose  that  some  oT  the 
labourers  have  been  connected) — and  the  proceedingB  imder  Ihe  lale 
Special  Commission,  afford  topics  of  deep  and  painful  mterest  Bm  nanch 
as  these  outrages  are  to  be  regretted,  evincing,  aa  they  do,  the  eurtence  oC 
great  irritaUoa,  distress,  and  ignorance,  it  is  some  sajtisfaction  lo  know  that 
tfie  sphere  to  \((hkh  they  have  extfended  is  but  of  liaaited  extent.  The 
i^ortheto,  and  most  o(  the  midland  counties,  have  been  perfectly  tiainil : 
and  though,  ij;i  such  a  complicated  system  as.  ours,  it  is  iniipossihle, 
to  fix  on  any  period  in  which  some  important  business  is  not 
and  those  dependent  upon  it  ipvolved  in  distress,  which  is  alwayalhe 
prolific  source  of  disorder,  we  are  bold  to  afflrm,  that  at  no  fornaer  period 
ha^  industry  been  ii^  a  healthier  condition.  Blostv  sorta.  of  tnm  pndon 
bring  good  pfiees.  Oui?  manufacUii^  are  a}l  in  a  state  of  adiritf,  and 
most  classes  of  if^orkm^n  receive  high  wages.  To  whatever  can^ea,  diere- 
tfive,  the  distress  of  tl^e  peasantry  in  some  districts  of  the  South,  end  the 
outrages  that  have  been  perpetcaled,  niay  b^  aacribe4>  they  must  be  of  a 
local  and  partia)  character.    Had  it  been  otherwise^  Northumberland 


*  H«re  foHowi  a  Table,  contaioipg  an  Account  of  Moqey  raised  bj  Poor's  Rates, 
the  Vcars  1S13. 1814,  and  18|5.    6^  page  380. 

f  Three  Lectures  od  (he  Rate  of  Wnj^t^s,  with  a  Preface  op  (be  Causi^  of  the  pr««eot  Dbfizr- 
baiice:&.  By  N.  \V.  Sffotor,  B»q  SL  S(ate  of  the  Nation  ai  (be  Close  of  1880,  Bf  T  Pi^fcr 
Macqueen,  Bflq.    3.  Bill  to  facilttate  Emigration  to  his  Blajesto'a  Passessioos  abtvad^  misfed.  t* 


tne  House  of  Commons  to  lie  prin(ed.22d  February,  1831.    4.  Ilill  to  amend  th^  Li«iNr»'iB  &y^. 
reistive  to  Q^me,  ordered  by -the  House  of-Commons  to  be  printed  15ih  Frbmarr,  IS3I:--Tfli  tk 
p.  43.    March,  1831. 
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Durham  would  nol  Imve  escaped  calamities  that  have  been  so  prevalent  in 
Kent  and  Hampshire. 

Man  J,  both  in  the  House  of  Gonnnons  and  out  of  doors,  ascribe  till  the 
distress  thai  now  exists,  and  all  that  has  at  any  time  existed,  in  the  country, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  to  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  currency 
in  1819/  and  the  return  to  specie  payments  in  1821.  Such  ridiculously 
exaggerated  statements  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  act  of  18 1 9  made  some  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the 
eonntry,  but  that  addition  was  comparatively  tififling;  and  Parliament 
could  not  have  refused  to  restore  the  standard,  without  receding  from  the 
express  terms  of  the  contract  into  which  it  had  entered  with  those  who 
advanced  rodney  to  the  state.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  present  into 
any  vindication  of  the  return  to  specie  payments  at  the  old  standard.  What- 
ever additions  it  may  have  made  to  the  public  burdens,  no  one  has  hitherto 
dreamed  of  aiirmiilg  that  it  added  more  to  those  of  oiie  district  or  county 
than  to  those  of  another.  It  is- clear,  therefore,  that  it  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  feetf/uif  distresses  of  the  poasantry  of  the  South.  It  would  be 
easy,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  labouring  classes  are  always  benefited  by  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  injured  by  its  fall.  But  though  the  reverse 
were  true,  it  is  obvious,  inasmuch^  as  the  value  of  money  rose  to  the  same 
level  in  Ae  Lotbians  as  in  Kent  or  Sussex,  that  this  rise  affords  no  explana^ 
lion  of  the  peculiarly  depressed  condition  of  the  a*gricultural  labourers  in 
many  districts  of  the  latter. 

Nearly  Hie  same  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  taxation.  There  was  indeed 
one  tax,  that  on  sea-borne  coal,  whtcH  pres^  exclusively  upon  the 
soothern  coonties,  and  inflicted  on  them  far  more  injury  than  would  be 
readily  imagined  by  those  who  look  only  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Biit 
thanks  to^tbeprdfls  and  Lord  A-ithorpe,  this  odious  impost  has  been  repealed; 
and  it  will  ever  be  a' subject  of  astonffhnient  how  a  fax  so  gladngly  unjnst 
and  oppressive,— ^  taxf  net  only  upon  a  necessary  of  life,  but  upon  the  most 
important  instrument  of  manufacturing  industry,  was  suffered  to  exist  for 
so  long  a  period.  Pernicious,  however,  as  the  influence  of  this  tax  certainly 
was,  its  operation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  condition  of  the 
southern  counties.  That  it  inflamed  and  aggravated  the  existing  distress, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  but  it  did  not  create  it.  Other'  causes  were  at 
work  of  a  still  more  powerful  and  destructive  character.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  tax'  on  sea-borne  coal,  the  other  taxes  press  equally  on  all 
parts  of  the  island.  They  are  as  heavy  in  the  most  as  in  the  least  flourishing 
districts,  and  might  with  as  much  truth  be  said  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
peculiar  prosperity  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  peculiar  depression  of  the  former. 
We  certainly  have  no  wish  to  underrate  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
heavy  taxatton.  But  it  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  our  condition ;  for  so 
long  as  the  public  faith  is  preserved  unbroken,  and  adequate  provision  made 
for  maintaining  tranquillity,  and  national  independence  and  honour,  so 
long  must  a  very  large  revenue  be  raised.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
pernicious  influence  of  our  system  of  taxation  has  been  much  exaggerated ; 
and  though  we  should  charitably  acquit  those  who  represent  it  as  the  sole 
or  principal  cause  of  all  public  distresses,  of  any  intention  to  inflame  popular 
prejadioe,  and  excite  discontent;  we  should  be  forced  to  maintain  that  they 
are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  taxation,  and  of  the  sources  of 
public  wealth.  We  shall  at  nfo  distant  period  enter  fully  into  th6  subject  of 
tithes,  and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the  principle  on  which 
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they  oughl  to  be  commuted.  But  though  none  can  be  more  fuUy  impressed 
than  wo  are  with  a  conviction  of  the  mischievous  and  demoralizing  io- 
fluence  of  this  impost,  still  it  is  a  general,  and  not  a  local  evil,  and  will  not. 
therefore,  account  for  distresses  and  disturbances  incident  only  to  ilk 
South.  That  it  has  increased  their  intensity  and  violence,  is  most  true 
Tithe,  however,  is  levied  in  districts  that  have  been  perfectly  tranquil,  aid 
without  laying  other  abuses  to  ita  charge,  its  own  natural  opentioo  b 
sutficient  for  its  condemnation. 

But  if  the  distresses  that  afOict  the  southern  counties  can  neither  be  ah 
cribed  to  the  return  to  specie  payments,  nor  to  the  pressure  of  taxation, still 
less  can  they  be  ascribed — as  Idr.  Sadler  and  others  of  that  school  vooM 
have  us  believe — to  the  ascendency  of  the  doctrines  as  to  free  trade.  Hot 
these  astute  persons  may  explain  it,  we  do  not  presume  to  conjecture;  bot 
the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  those  branches  of  industry  that  were  said  lo 
be  ruined  by  the  ''newfangled"  theories  of '*  hard-hearted"  ecoDomi8ts,iR 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  tbe  si 
and  glove  trades.  We  believe  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  In^ 
of  SpitalGelds  was  never  in  a  sounder  state  than  at  present ;  and  the  BriiiA 
silk  manufacture  is  now  nearly  three  times  as  extensive  as  when  Mr  Htakih 
son  originated  those  well-advised  and  judicious  measures  which  so  maoy 
contended  would  be  productive  of  its  ruin .  The  trade  of  Glasgow  has  to, 
fdr  the  last  two  years,  exceedingly  prosperous;  and  the  same  may  be  aid 
of  the  trade  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  generally,  indeed,  ofallihe 
great  manufacturing  towns.  Agriculture  is  the  only  great  branch  of  oitiooa! 
industry  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  exposed  to  ruinous iridssiUKles; 
and  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  olher- 
wise,  without  a  decided  modification  of  the  present  corn  laws.  Tbejare 
most  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  all  classes,  and  to  none  arelbejoiore 
hostile  than  to  those  of  the  agriculturists.  Still,  however,  the  opentioo  of 
these  laws  is  not  partial.  They  are  as  injurious  in  Scotland  as  in  Eaghnd, 
and  are  in  no  respect  more  mischievous  in  the  southern  than  iotheaoTtben 
counties. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  distress  which  exists  in  many  diatricteoflb' 
South,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  any  of  those  geoenl 
causes  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  we  must  seek  for  its  soorm 
in  those  that  are  more  confined  and  limited  in  their  operation ;  and  these. 
certainly,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  There  can  benodoubtwhitevt?. 
that  the  comparatively  depressed  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  tbe 
South  may,  for  the  most  part,  bo  fairly  ascribed  to  the  abuse  of  the  poor 
laws  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  securing  a  refuge  for  the  realb 
destitute,  the  poor  laws  have  been  perverted  in  Uie  southern  counties  to  t)> 
very  worst  purposes;  they  have  been  made  a  means  of  reducing  wages  ii 
the  lowest  level,  of  pauperising  the  whole  population,  and  ofthrowiosi 
large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  labour  upon  those  who  do  notempkiyi 
single  labourer.  This  perversion  began  in  1795.  The  circumstances  ia 
which  it  originated  have  been  explained  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  and  othfi^. 
The  prices  of  corn,  and  most  other  articles  of  provision,  having  risen  loa-*) 
unusual  height  in  1795,  the  condition  of  the  labourers  was  changed  vcr^ 
much  ibr  the  worse,  and  many  of  them  were  subjected  to  severe  privaiion^ 
and  difficulties.  But  instead  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  particular  cas^v 
as  they  ar(5se,  one  uniform  system  was  for  the  most  part  adopted.  Thi 
practice  appears  to  have  begun  in  Berks,    The  justices  of  that  county  i^ 
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^  tables  in  1795,  staling  what  the  wages,  per  week  of  a  labourer  should  be, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  family,  and  the  price  of  the  gallon  loaf ; 
directing,  at  the  same  time,  the  overseers,  and  others  concerned  in  (he  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor,  to  regulate  their  allowances  accordingly.  And,  by 
an  act  parsed  in  1796  (36th  Geo.  III.  cap. 23)  the  orders  of  the  justices  lo 
this  effect  were  rendered  valid,  notwithstanding  any  regulations  to  the  con- 
trary. In  consequence,  the  system  did  not  cease  with  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances that  ^ve  rise  to  it,  but  has  ever  since  been  allowed  to  continue 
lo  spread  pauperism  and  improvidence  over  the  greater  part  of  the  South . 
Uappily,  the  contamination  has  not  yet  extended  lo  the  North. 

In  the  first  table  issued  by  the  Berkshire  magistrates,  the  minimum  weekly 
wages  of  an  unmarried  labourer,  supposing  the  gallon  loaf  to  sett  at  la., 
were  set  down  at  3«. ;  when  married,  and  having  one  child,  wages  were  to 
be  at  least  6a. ;  if  he  had  five  children,  they  were  to  be  at  least  12a.  ;  if  he 
had  seven  children,  they  were  to  be  15a.  In  the  event  of  the  price  of  the 
gallon  loaf  rising  from  la.  to  ia.  6tf.,  the  wages  of  an  unmarried  man  were 
not  to  be  less  than  As.  3d(.  a  week;  while  the  wages  of  a  married  man,  with 
a  single  child,  were  not  to  be  less  than  8a.  Sd. ;  and  those  of  a  married  man, 
with  seven  children,  not  less  than  20a.  $d.  The  monstrous  felly  of  such 
regulations  must  be  obvious  to  every  one ;  and  considering  how  prevalent 
they  have  become  in  the  southern  counties,  can  any  one  wonder  at  their 
being  overrun  with  pauperism,  idleness,  and  crime  ?  The  attempt  to  make 
the  wages  of  labour  vary  directly  with  the  variations  in  the  price  of  bread, 
displays  a  total  ignorance  of  the  mo9t  obvious  principles ;— it  is  an  attempt 
to  secure  to  labourers  the  same  supply  of  food  in  scarce,  as  in  plentiful  years, 
and,  consequently,  lo  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  making  those  re- 
trenchments, by  which  a  deficient  supply  is  distributed  over  the  whole  year, 
and  absolute  famine  averted.  But  this  regulation  was  wisdom  itself,  com- 
pared with  that  which  increased  the  wages  of  the  labourer  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  children .  Of  all  the  stimuli  that  could  be  applied 
4o  increase  the  pauper  population  of  the  country,  this  was  the  most  efficient. 
It  did  whatever  a  public  regulation  could  do  to  destroy  all  forethought  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Instead  ofmarriage  being  a^connexion 
formed  with  due  deliberation,  after  comparing  its  pleasures  and  advantages 
with  the  contingent  difRcuUies  that  might  arise  from  having  a  family  lo  pro- 
vide for,  it  came  to  be  principally  looked  to  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the 
claims  of  the  parties  on  the  parish.  The  practical  results  have  been  precisely 
such  as  migh^havebeen  anticipated.  Mr.  Hodges,  M.  P.  for  Kent,  stated, 
in  his  very  valuable  evidence  before  tlie  Emigration  Committee,  that  formerly 
labouring  people  in  Kent  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  southern  counties) 
itsoally  staid  in  service  till  they  were  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  or  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  until  they  had  saved  from  AO/.  to  50/.,  and  some  much 
more ;  but  that  now  they  married  early,  very  often  when  minorSj  speculating 
upon  parish  relief,  and  upon  something  being  done  for  them.  **  The  moral 
character  of  the  poor, "Mr.  Hodges  adds,  *'  has  been  totally  changed  within. 
my  memory."    (First  Report,  p.  136.)* 

The  operation  of  the  system  on  the  industry  of  the  labourers  is  equally 
disastrous.     It  has  reduced  the  earnings  of  the  sober  and  industrious  to  the 

'  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  a  far  more  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  just  nrinciplcs 
nl  public  economy  than  any  other  blatesman  of  his  lime^  pointed  out,  with  a  prophetic  and 
powerful  ^ien,  the  conse^iicnces  of  this  tampering,  in  ha  Tract  entided  Thoufjhts  and  Details  on. 
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same  level  as  those  of  the  profligate  and  idle.  The  conduct  of  a  labourer » 
no  longer  regarded  in  determining  his  wages.  These  have  been  made  \o 
depend  on  the  tables  put  forth  by  the  magistrates,  by  whom  all  classes^mie 
prodigal  and  the  parsimonious,  the  careless  and  the  diligent,  the  able  bodied 
and  the  feeble,  are  put  on  the  same  footing  1  Were  ttie  aliowaDce-Ubles 
entitled.  Rules  for  the  Diacouragement  of  Industry  and  Provideoce,  and  the 
Encouragement  of  Idleness  and  Improvidence,  they  woi^ld  be  pretty  cor- 
rectly described. 

In  many  districts,  bodies  of  labourers,  under  the  nameofrotoNbinai.or 
gangs,  are  send  round  to  the  farmers,  and  receive  always  a  part,  and  some- 
times the  whole,  of  their  subsistence  from  the  parish,  while  working  upoa 
the  land  of  individuals.  The  farmer  is  thus  templed  either  to  dismiss  aiio- 
gether,  or  greatly  reduce  the  wages  of  the  regular  labourers  in  his  employ- 
ment. \i\  the  South,  every  sort  of  industrious  undertaking  is  either  carried 
on  by  means  of  paupers  or  belols,  o^  the  wages  of  those  who  carry  it  ooare 
reduced  by  their  competition.  The  magistrates  and  overseers  fix  the  tarif 
of  human  subsistence.  Its  amount  b  not  determined  hy  the  fair  compelitioa 
of  the  parties,  on  the  principle  of  contending  interests  and  compromised 
advantage.  Owing  to  the  factitious  increase  of  population  caused  by  Ihe 
aI!owancc-sy  steip,  the  labourer  is  without  the  means  of  stipulating  for  wages. 
lie  must  take  what  is  otTered  to  him :  and  the  magistrates  have  onlyld 
consider,  how  far  they  may  go  in  reducing  the  allowances  without  exciting 
a  helium  servile. 

Mr.  Senior  has  made  some  very  pertinent  and  striking  obsenratiov  oo 
tliis  subject^  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Wages. 

**  Id  the  natural  stntc,"  sayi  lie,  **  of  the  relation  between  the  capitalist  and  theURnnr,  vkot 
tlie  amoant  of  wages  to  be  paid,  and  of  work  to  be  done,  are  (be  Dbjects  of  a  free  and  ofM  bvjia; 
where  the  labourer  obtains,/ aud  knows  that  he  is  to  obtain,  just  what  his  serviea  ifem'Ul9 
his  employer,  he  most  feel  any  fal!  in  the  price  of  his  labodr  to  be  an  eTil,  bat  iiMt  EMf  |° 
i-omplain  of  it  as  an  iniusCiee.  '  Greater  exertion,  and  severer  economy,  are  hii  fnitmmam 
distress  ;  and  what  they  cannot  supply,  he  receiTPs  with  inatitude  from  the  beneTolal.  Tbe«^ 
nexion  '-^'' *^' •  i-  .      .       .......  y         .     .  •  ..__  •_-«...!.-.* 
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paid,  not  according  to  his  value,  but  his  wants,  he  ceases  to  be  a  freeman.  Be  icqiiiM  « 
indolence,  the  rapacity,  and  the  malignity,  but  not  the  subordination,  of  a  slate.  Be  iitoldw 
he  has  a  right  to  wages,  but  that  he  is  bound  to  work.  Who  is  to  decide  how  bard  beMcUti 
work,  or  how  hard  he  does  work  ?  Who  is  to  decide  what  amount  of  wages  he  hss  a  r^  i^j 
As  yet  the  decision  has  been  made  by  the  overseers  Bnd  the  magistrates,  out  they  wereiiUffflw 
parties.    The  labourer  has  appealed  V^  force  to  correct  that  decision." 

It  may  appear  astonishing  that  a  system  productive  of  such  results  sbouM 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up ;  but  it  will  appear  so  to  those  oolyvhodo 
not  rellect  oo  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth,  and  who  are  uoac- 
qDainted  with  the  causes  of  its  being  continued.  Itwasenterediotofroinbene- 
volent  motives.  Unhappily,  however,  the  ignorance  of  the  magistrates  aud 
the  legislature  of  all  those  principles  that  ought  to  have  guided  their  proceed- 
ings, in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  poor,  hascba»§« 
their  intended  benevolence  into  a  bitter  curse.  '  And  the  system,  once  es^y 
lisbed,  has  been  continued,  because  the  farmers  contrived  to  throw  a  poriioa 
of  the  burdens  growing  out  of  it  upon  others  ;  and  because  of  the  difficult} 
of  dealing  with  the  mass  of  pauperism  it  has  engendered.  . 

Had  the  employers  of  labour  been  always  identical  with  the  payers  o» 
the  rates,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  allowance  system  would  oeut 
have  made  any  considerable  progress,  and  that  it  would  long  sioce  bive 
been  rooted  out.     But,  in  consequence  of  all  sorts  of  Gxed  property  beinf 
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assessed  to  the  poor's  rate,  a  large  proportion  of  the  wages  of  farm  labour 
is,  in  many  cases,  paid  by  those  who  have  no  concern  with  agriculture;  and 
hence  it  is  that  this  system  combines  injustice  to  others  with  degradation  to 
the  poor.    Its  tendency  is^  to  rob  the  former  and  enslave  the  latter. 

Lest  readers  resident  in  those  happy  districts  into  which  thissystem  has  not 
been  introduced,  should  accuse  us  of  exaggerating  its  pernicious  influence, 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  tl^em  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Labourers'  Wages,  printed 

in  1824.    It  is  highly  deserving  of  attentioik- 

•>. 

Tlie  evils  which  follow  from  the  aQowaooe  syatem  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

**  Ut,  The  employ  er  does  not  obtain  efficient  htboar  from  the  labourer  whom  he  hires.  iDparls  of 
Nor6>lk,  foe  inii«iice«  a  labourer  is  quite  certain  of  obtaioiofrao  allowance  from  the  parish,  sufncient  to 
support  his  family;  it  consequently  oecomes  a  matter  of  indiffiirence  to  him,  whether  he  earns  a  small 
sum  or  a  large  one.  It  is  mvious,  indeed,  that  a  disinclination  to  work  must  be  the  consequence  of 
so  vicious  a  syston.  He  <#lofte  subaiateoc^  is  secure  without  work,  and  who  cannot  obtain  more 
than  a  mere  suftci^ncy  by  the  hardest  work,  will  naturally  be  an  idle  and  careless  labourer.  Fr»- 
quenih  the  work  done  by  four  or  6f  e  such  labourers  does  not  amount  to  what  might  easily  be  per- 
formed by  a  single  kibourer  at  task-work.  Tnstancea  of  thi»  (act  are  to  be  found  ia  the  evidence, 
and  in  the  vtatemeot  of  all  persons  conversant  with  the  subject. 

*'  idly.  Persons  who  have  no  need  of  farm  labour,  ure  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  pavment  of 
work  dioDe  for  odterj.  This  most  be  the  case  wherever  the  labourers,  necessarily  employed  by 
the  farmers,  receive  from  the  parish  any  part  of  the  wages  whicb,  if  not  so  paid,  wouU  be  paid  by 
the  farmers  themselves. 

**  Sd)y,  A  snrphis  population  is  encouraged ;  men  who  receive  but  a  small  pittance  know  that 
tbev  hav«  oidy.  to. many,  and  that  pittanoc  wfll  be  augmented  ia  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
chiidrea.  Ucnoe  the  supply  of  labour  is  by  no  means  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  parishes  are 
burdened  with  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  labourers,  for  whom  the^  can  find  no  employment,  and  who 
serve  to  depresi  the  aitualioii  of  all  their  felkm-laboarers,  m  the  same  parish.    An  intelligent 


witnesa,  who  is  mock  in  the:  habit  of  mploying  labourers,  states,  that  when  complaining  of  their 
anowanoe  they  frequently  say  to  him,  **  We  wilfmarry,  and  then  you  must  maintain  us." 

**  4lh^,  By  far  the  worst  consequence  of  the  system  is^  the  degradation  of  the  character  of  the 
labouring  class. 

"  Ther^  are  but  two  motiveji  by  which  men  are  induced  to  work ;  the  one,  the  hope  of  improving 
the  conditioo  of  themselves  and  their  families ;  the  other,  the  fear  of  punisnmenL  The  one  pro- 
duces imbntry,  GruyUity,  aobiiety,  fiamily  aSectkm,  and  puts  the  hbonring  dass  in  a  friendly  re- 
lation with  the  rest  of  the  community :  the  other  causes,  as  certainly,  idleness,  imprudence,  vice» 
dissension,  and  places  the  master  and  the  labourer  in  a  perpetual  state  of  jealousy  and  mistnisL 
Uofortnnale^,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  which  we  speak,  to  supersede  the  former  bf  these 
prindplea^  and  iatroduce  the  ktter.  SuMistence  is  secure  to  all ;  to  the  idle,  as  well  as  the  iodus' 
urioas ;  to  the  profligate  as  well  as  the  sober ;  and,  as  far  as.  human  interests  are  concerned,  all 
inducement  to  obtain  a  good  character  is  taken  away.  The  effects  liave  corresponded  with  the 
caoae.  Abie-hodied  men  are  found  slovsenly  at  their  work,  and  dissolute  in  their  honrs  of  reUization ; 
a  father  is  ac|^igent  of  his  children :  the  children  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  contribut«  to  the 
aopport  of  their  parents;  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  engaged  m  perpetual  quarrels, 
and  the  pauper,  always  relieved,  is  always  discontented ;  crime  advances  with  mcreasing  boldness, 
and  the  parts  of  the  ovuntry  where  tfai^  system  j^revails  aire,  ia  spite  of  our  jails  and  oar  laws,  filled, 
with  poachers  and  thieves. 

The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  has  often  induced  individuals  to  desire  further  means  of  punishing. 
Ubouren  who  refuse  or  neglect  fo  work,  and  the  legislature  has  sometknes  listened  with  favour  to 
such  proposals ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  penalities  of  this  kind  more 
elBcacioos,  would  either  be  so  repugant  to  the  national  character  as  to  be  totally  inoperative,  or,  if 
acted  upon,  would  4eDd  still  furiber  to  degrade  the  labonring  classes  of  the  kingdom.'' 


» 


After  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  al-- 
lowance  system,  need  we  add^  that  its  abolition  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
legislature?  We  say  abolition  ;  for  nothing  short  of.  this  can  be  of  any 
material  service.  Labour  is  a  commodity,  and,  as  such,  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  ought  to  be  left,  like  every  thing  else,  to  find  its  own  fair 
value  in  the  market.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
trate, in  acyusting  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  employment,  can  be  otherwise 
than  pernicious.  His  compulsory  equalizations  extingui^. industry  on  the 
pari  of  the  poor,  and  prevent  competition  on  the  pari  of' their  employers. 
They  give  to  the  former  the  vices  of  slaves,  to  the  latter  those  of  petty 
despots.    And  instead  of  wondering  at  the  outrages  and  atrocities  that  have 
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rcccully  been  perpetratedi  our  only  wonder  is,  Ihat  tliey  did  not  breakout 
sooner,  and  have  not  been  ten  times  more  extensive  and  appalling. 

But  though  a  legislative  fiat  gave  birth  to  the  allowance  system,  such  a 
fiat  cannot  extinguish  if.  Wherever  it  has  been  long  acted  upoo  there  is  a 
considerable  excess  of  labourers,  or  a  considerable  number  of  labourers  for 
•whose  services  there  is  no  eflective  demand.  Suppose  it  were  enacied, 
that  henceforth  no  able-bodied  labourer,  engaged  in  any  sort  of  regular 
industry,  should  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  from  the  parish,  and  that  lU 
those  who  were  not  so  employed  should  be  separated  from  the  others,  aod 
employed  as  paupers  by  the  parish,  the  allowance  given  to  the  latter  wookl 
determine  the  wages  of  the  former.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  allow- 
ance were  higher  than  the  wages  paid  to  free  labourers,  the  latter  iroolii 
immediately  become  so  careless  and  indolent,  that  their  employers  would 
be  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  or,  which  is  the  same  lhfta|t,  to  hand  themoTcr 
to  the  pauper  *'  gang;''  and,  in  the  second  place,  supposing  the  allowanx 
given  to  paupers  to  be  less  than  the  wages  of  labourers,  the  former  would ^ 
to  the  farmers,  and,  by  offering  to  work  for  them  at  less  than  they  are 
paying,  would  sink  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  level  of  the  parish  allowance. 
It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to  establish  a  system  of  free  competitioo  in 
the  adjustment  of  wages  in  parishes  where  there  is  an  excess  of  labooreis. 
The  rate  of  wages  in  them  must  inevitably  correspond  with  the  allowint 
given  to  paupers ;  they  are  not  places  in  which  superior  industry  aodii^e- 
nuity  in  the  labouring  class  can  obtain  any  reward;  the  wages  and  (lie 
[lerformances  of  the  * '  gangs  "  at  public  works,  are  there  the  only  staDdtrds 
by  which  to  measure  the  wages  and  the  work  of  others. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  that  belotisiB 
now  so  prevalent  in  England,  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  disposal 
of  the  labourers  for  whose  services  there  is  no  real  demand.  Now,llii$.'< 
is  plain,  can  only  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways;  that  is,  either  l»]r pl^flg 
them  on  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  lands  at  homo,  or  by  remoTiag  ibem 
to  the  colonies.  But  the  first  of  those  modes  would  really  oocaskmtit 
aggravation  of  the  mischief;  we  should  be  merely  shifting  the  localii]  o( 
the  disease;  exciting,  after  the  manner  of  the  fashionable  quacks  of  the  day, 
an  ulcer  in  one  part  of  the  body  politic,  by  way  of  curing  an  inflafflmatiofl 
in  another.  If  we  locate  the  labourers  at  home,  the  lands  assigned  to  ^ 
must,  speaking  generally,  be  of  a  decidedly  inferior  quality  tothewoKi 
of  those  that  are  now  cultivated ;  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  vwM 
have  been  occupied  in  preference.  They  will,  consequently,  obtain  l«* 
for  their  labour  than  the  occupiers  of  the  poorest  lands  obtain  at  preseol. 
We  shall  thus  reach  a  lower  step  in  the  descending  scale,  and  lay  tw 
foundation  of  a  frightful  increase  of  pauperism.  It  is,  indeed,  most  pro- 
bable that  the  condition  of  the  persons  located  on  such  inferior  lands  wouk 
be  so  very  bad,  that,  unless  they  were  cooped  up  in  Mr.  Owen>  parij^ 
iograms,  or  reduced,  like  the  Dutch  pauper  colonists,  to  a  slateof  predw 
slavery,  they  would  quit  their  situations,  and  return  to  beat  do\vn  tw 
wages  of  the  ordinary  labourers  by  their  competition .  These  efteds  ffiig«j 
not  be  manifested  for  a  year  or  two;  but  we  are  to  look  at  iheoltimalcaiw 
lasting,  and  not  at  the  immediate  and  transitory,  effects  of  such  a  syM(<^ 
And  if  we  do  this,  and  consider  the  disastrous  influence  tlial  aforcedcw- 
tivation  of  poor  land  would  have  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  in- 
rate  of  profit,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  would  be  in  the  last  degwe'«" 
jurious. 
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Luckily,  however,  the  other  method  for  effecting  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
plus labourers  would  have  none  of  these  disadvantages.  Emigration  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  emigrants  themselves,  by  conveying  them  to  countries 
^bere  none  but  goQd  lands  are  cultivated,  where  labour  is  in  extensive 
demand,  and  where  every  industrious  individual  would  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  attaining  to  a  state  of  comfortable  independence.  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  labourers  who  remained  at  home,  by  removing  those 
I)aupers  whose  competition  depresses  their  wages  to  the  lowest  limit,  and 
by  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  system ;  and  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  all  classes,  by  drying  up  the  most  copious  source  of  internal 
commotion,  and  by  extending  and  multiplying  our  commercial  relations 
«vith  other  countries. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  emigration. 
They  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  every  one  by  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Hr.  Wilmot  Horton.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  one  who 
has  attended  to  these  subjects,  to  estimate  too  highly  the  services  of  that 
right  honourable  person.  He  has  laboured  for  years  with  a  zeal  and  per- 
severance that  was  proof  against  the  hostility  of  avowed  enemies,  the  sneers 
of  witlings,  and  the  indifference  of  the  multitude.  But  the  recent  events 
have  shown  the  solidity  of  his  leading  principles,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
general  views;  and  we  hope  that,  before  setting  out  for  the  Eastern  world, 
he  will  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  opinions  adopted  and  acted  upon 
by  Parliament. 

There  are  no  materials  for  correctly  estimating  the  number  of  surplus 
labourers  in  England.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is  nearly  so 
great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  A  small  excess  of  agricultural  labourers 
is  sufficient  to  plunge  the  whole  into  the  abyss  of  pauperism.  The  removal 
of  200,000  individuals  from  the  agricultural  counties  would,  we  have  little 
doubt,  be  quite  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  allowance 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  wages  to  a  proper  level.  But, 
whatever  be  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  proper  to  carry  emigration, 
there  is  in  the  colonies  far  more  than  ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
emigrants  that  would  be  sent  out.  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  New  Holland 
have  all  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  And  while,  by 
sending  settlers  to  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  from  that  mass  of  pauperism 
by  which  we  are  now  weighed  down,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  laying 
the  foundations  of  new  empires,  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
religion,  and  the  arts. 

But  apart  from  all  thai  has  previously  been  stated,  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  have  shown,  that  the  existing  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
can  no  longer  be  triOed  with ;  the  time  for  anodynes  and  soporifics  has 
gone  by,  and  recourse  ii^ust  be  had  to  more  powerful  medicines.  The 
helium  servile,  so  lately  raging  in  the  southern  counties,  has  been,  for  the 
present,  put  down.  But  the  embers  are  still  alive,  and  may  easily  be  fanned 
into  a  Game.  Though  the  jails  and  the  hulks  have  been  crowded  with  the 
victims  of  offended  justice,  the  peasantry  have,  on  the  whole,  been  success- 
ful. They  have,  in  most  cases,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  farmers  and 
occupiers  to  promise  them  very  high  wages.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  be  possible,  even  were  rents  entirely  remitted,  for  the  farmers  to  fulfil 
iheir  engagements.  If  they  do  not,  this  breach  of  contract  will  infallibly 
lead  to  new  commotions;  and  if  (liey  do,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
labourers  will  rcsl  satisfied  with  what  Ihev  have  already  gained? 
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—  NuUiku,  fiemel  ore  receptasj 

Potlutns,  padlur  sanguis,  mausuescere  fauces. 

Being  all  reduced  to  a  state  of  paaperigm,  haviog  oa  nioUve  to  distiDgoiA 
themselves  by  so^rior  diligence  or  good  behaviour,  their  soieokyectniBl 
be  to  improve  tlieir  victory,  by  forcing  their  employers,  by  dtniof  threats 
and  violence,  to  augment  their  allowances,  and  to  lighten  their  taskg.  Thit 
such  will  be  the  p»rogress  of  events,  if  no  eflorts  be  made  to  diasohe  tlie 
QDion  tiiBt  now  subsists  among  them,  seems  obviousw  But  to  dissolve  i(  ve 
must  deal  with  each  labourer  as  with  a  responsible  individual,  influeBced 
bf  the  same  motives  that  influence  other  men,  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
species  in  the  gross,  according  to  scales  and  taUes,  as  if  they  were  nm 
brute  machines,  inaccessible  to  reason,  and  governable  only  by  force.  So 
nionstrous  a  practice  will  certainly  terminate,  if  it  be  left  to  run  its  ooorse, 
In  throwing  down  all  that  is  high,  without,  however,  raising  any  thing  thai 
is  low.  The  security  of  property  has  been  shaken,  and  much  capital  lost; 
and  it  is  next  to  certain,  that  hoih  will  be  destroyed,  unless  an  end  be  pm 
to  the  slavery  of  the  working  classes, — unless  their  wages  be  deterDiioed  oe 
the  prineiple  of  competition,  and  industry,  forethought,  and  good  oondsd 
be  again  rendered  the  only  means  by  which  labourers  can  hope  to  improie 
their  condition. 

We^  therefore,  cordially  approve  of  the  principle,  and  of  most  of  the 
4etails^  of  the  bill  introdu<^  by  the  present  Ministry  for  bdlitating  emn 
gration.  It  might  safely,  as  we  think,  have  gone  a  good  deal  farther;  iiot 
perhaps  it  was  best  to  begin  with  a  measure  like  the  present.  The  bill 
authorizes  the'appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  crown,  who  are  lohiw 
power  to  contract^  either  with  vestries  or  individuals,  for  the  removal  of 
pauperis,  chargeable  or  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  the  colpniei,  Doder 
such  regulations  as  government!  may  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  (oisiw. 
The  sums  advanced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  governaienl>  are  to  he  repaid 
by  an  assessment  upon  all  property  liable  to  contribute  to  the  poor's  nlSi 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  till  the  whole  be  exttnguiihed.  Ihft 
powers  vested  in  the  commissioners  and  lords  of  the  treasury  by  tbeactiie 
limited  to  the  term  of  five  years. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a  man,  his  wife>  and  two  or  three  ehildieo, 
as  paupers  in  the  southern  counties,  may  be  set  down,  at  a  rough  average. 
at  from  22/.  to  26/.  a-year.  It  is  difficult,  among  the  conflicting  accounts 
that  are  in  circulation,  to  estimate  the  probable  expense,  of  oonvejiog  such 
a  family  to  Canada,  and  establishing  them  there;  but  taking  the  krpf^ 
estimate,  it  could  not  exceed  80/. ;  so  that  the  parisli  or  landl6rd,  bouiHi|o 
support  such  a  family,  would  be  a  very  great  gainer  by  contractiagfortbrir 
removal.  To  talk,  as  some  honourable  gentlemen  have  dune,  from  «^oin 
we  expected  belter  things,  of  emigration-  diminishittg  the  capital  of  the 
country  to  the  same  extent  that  it  diminished  popiilatt09»  is^argooddd 
worse  than  absurd.  About  a  ai^fih,  dr,  at  the  very  outside,  a>^  p>rlof 
the  capital  will  suffice  to  establish  a  pauper  family  in  Canada  ttiat  is  required 
for  its  support  at.  home.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  must  deduct 
from  the  expense  of  keeping  such  a  family,  the  value  of  their  lihour.  Boi 
those  who  consider  the  mischievous  influence  which  the  maioteiuoce  of 
able-bodied  labourers  in  a.  state  of  pauperism  has  on  the  industry  of  otbefs. 
will,  ber  ready  to  acknowledge  that  far  more  work  would  be  done  by  thj 
remaining  labourers,  were  tlie  paupers  removed,  than  is  at  present  eiecuteo 
by  the  whole :  and  tha4»  consequently  >  nothing  ooght  to  be  set  do  wo  to  t^f 
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credit  of  the  work  performed  by  the  paupers.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  subvert  the  present  allowance  system, 
by  providing  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  labourers,  the  charge  on  their  ac- 
count will,  from  ihb  natural  progress  of  the  evil,  go  on  regularly  increasing, 
until  it  swallows  up  the  whole  net  revenue  of  the  country.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  a  greater  mistake,  than  to  suppose,  that  those  who  con- 
sent to  make  an  advance  fbr  the  removal  of  paupers,  are  making  a  sacrifice 
to  get  rid  of  an  accidental  and  transitory  evil.  The  fact  is,  they  are  making 
a  comparatively  small  sacrifice,  to  rid  themselves  of  an  evil  which  is  deeply 
seated,  which  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  effectually 
counteracted,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  sink  all  classes  below  the  level  of 
that  which  is  now  lowest. 

It  is  very  properly  provided  in  the  bill,  that  no  one  is  to  be  sent  abroad 
as  an  emigrant,  except  with  his  own  express  consent ;  and  that  no  sort  of 
force  or  undue  persuasion  is  to  be  used  to  induce  any  one  to  give  such 
consent.  But  if  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  parishes  will  not  do  their 
duty  by  the  public,  or  by  Uiemselves,  if  they  do  not  materially  lessen  the 
present  inducemenis  to  continue  at  home  as  paupers.  'It  was  stipulated  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  late  disturbances,  that  all  labourers, 
however  sbtliful  or  negligent,  and  whether  employed  by  the  parish  or  not, 
should  receive  3a.  Zd.  a-day  at  an  average' of  the  year?  In  the  event, 
however,  of  the  present  bill  passing,  the  parishes  that  have  entered  into 
this  agreement  may  fairly  recede  from  it.  They  are  entitled  to  tell  the 
labourers,  that,  when  il  was  made,  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  surplus 
labourers;  that  such  an  outlet  is  now  provided;  that  the  parish  is  willing  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  conveyance  to  countries  where  land  is  cheap 
and  labour  dear,  and  wh^re,  instead  of  getting  two,  they  may,  if  they 
dioose  to  be  indnstrioiis,  realize  four  or  five  shillings  a-day ;  and  that, 
having  given  them  tlus  option,  they  have  resolved  upon  reducing  the  al- 
lowance to  one  shilling  a-day. 

An  end  ought,  then,  also  to  be  put  to  the  present  practice  of  making  a 
distinction  between  Ihe  allowances  to  single  and  married  men.  The  choice 
of  going  to  the  colonies  deprives  the  latter  of  any  jusi  cause  of  complaint 
they  might  have  hail,  had  the  allowances  been  equalized  without  this  option 
being  offered.  The  total  abolition  of  this  distinction  is  absolutely  rndis- 
peoMMe  to  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  system,  and  the  growth  of  pro- 
iridenl  habits  among  the  poor. 

The  damoua  that  has  been  raised  against  the  biH  for  "  Facilitating 
Eoiigration,'^  as  if  it  were,  '*  A  bill  for  the  Transportation  of  Men  because 
of  Poverty,"  will  not,  we  trust,  make  any  serious  impression.  The  bill  is. 
eminently  calcutefced,  were  it  passed  into*  a^  law,  to  promote  the  interests^ 
of  the  poor ;  and  they  are  not  their  friends,  but  their  wor^t  enemies,  who* 
labour  to  procure  its  rejection.  We  disclaim  all  participation  in  the*  tender 
mercies  of  lihose  who  would  persuade  the  labourer  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
slavery  and  destitution  in  England,  when  he  may  become  free  and  pro- 
speoous  in  the  colonies.  If  such  persons-  be  honest,  their  notions  oF  humanity 
are  about  as  singular  as  those  of  the  chemist  who*  mistook  salt  for  sugar :  if 
they  be  dishonest,  and  assume  the  cant  of  charity,  and  so  forth,  merely  as. 
a  cloak  to  mask  their  designs,  knavery  cannot  well  go  farther. 

We  recommend  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  not  more  striking  than 
true,  from  the  Sydney  Gazette,  to  the  attention  of  those  who  honestly  think 
''    '  emigFation  would  be  injurious  to  the  poor : 
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"  Here,  then,  is  a  country,  prepared  to  our  very  bands,  for  all  the  purposet  of  ciTflacd  Ue 
While  England  is  nroanin^  under  a  population  for  which  she  cannot  providie  bread,  here  is  Ma- 
measured  extent  m  rich  soil,  (hat  has  lain  fallow  for  ages,  and  to  which  the  starring  thoosu^i 
the  north  are  beckoned  to  repair.  The  great  want  of  Koglafld  is  coipkijaieot;  the  jrett  met  of 
New  South  Wales  is  labour.  Ekieland  has  more  mouths  uao  food ;  New  South  ¥^ilob>  wn 
food  than  mouths.  Eoglaod  would  be  the  gainer  by  lopping  off  one  of  hersuperflaouaDiilliaiB; 
New  South  Wales  would  be  the  gainer  fay  their  being  planted  upon  her  ample  plabi.  Id  Eoghod, 
the  lower  orders  are  ])eriifaittg  for  kek  of  bread ;  in  New  South  Wales,  they  are,  like  Ja!iBroD. 
**  waxing  fat  and  kicking''  amid  superabundance.  In  Engkind,  the  master  u  djstraded  ts  bd 
work  for  his  men;  in  New  Sooth  Wales,  he  ]»  distracted  to  find  men  for  his  work.  loEogbd. 
the  capitalist  k  glad  to  make  hia  three  per  cent ;  in  New  South  Wales,  he  looks  for  tweoty.  la  Ear- 
)and,capital  is  a  mere  drug — the  lender  can  scarcely  finda  borrower,  the  borrower  can  sciiBriyiqaj 
the  lender ;  in  New  South  Wales,  capital  is  the  one  thing  needful— it  would  bring  a  goodly  isKrat 
to  the  lender,  and  would  make  the  fortune  of  the  borrower. 

**  Then,  let  the  capitalist  wend  his  way  hither,  and  his  one  talent  will  soon  gain  tn,  asd  bit  kt 
twenty.  Let  the  labouring  pauper  come  hither,  and  if  he  can  do  nothing  in  the  world  butdf ,  W 
shall  be  welcome  to  thjuie  And  tweivty  shilungb  a-wjbbk,  and  shall  feast  on  &t  beef  tod  mutiog 
at  a  penny  or  twopence  a-pound.  Let  the  workhouses  and  lails  disgor|;e  Ibrir  Mioalid  ioanei 
upon  our  shores,  and  the  hear^-brokeu  pauper,  and  the  abandoned  profliiate  shaU  be  omaki 
into  honest,  andjndustrious,  and  jolly-faced  yeomen.'' — (Sydney  Gazette,  22d  May,  1S30.] 

It  was  contended,  in  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  that  the 
increase  of  population  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  200,000  a-yeir; 
and  that,  unless  emigration  were  carried  to  this  extent,  it  could  do  oo  good. 
But,  with  all  due  respect,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  nothing  can  be  vm 
entirely  unfounded  than  this  statement.  Capital  and  population  are,  i( 
present,  advancing  in  certain  ratios;  and  the  object  in  proposing  emigra- 
tion, is  not  to  hinder  any  increase  of  population,  but  to  lessen  the  ntioof 
its  increase,  so  that  the  balance  may  be  made  to  incline  in  favour  of  capital. 
An  emigration  of  20,000  or  30,000  a-year  may  he  quite  sufGcieol  for  tbis 
purpose ;  and  would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  a  very  few  years,  malerially 
improve  the  condition  of  the  labourers. 

Besides  providing  an  outlet  for  the  existing  surplus  labourers,  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  check  their  undue  increase  in  future,  by  remoyiogerer) 
direct  encouragement  to  improvidence.  For  this  purpose  acbas^Mii 
be  made  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and  in  the  present  practice  of  assessing 
houses  and  cottages  to  the  poor's  rate.  The  present  law  of  settlemeolis,  lo 
the  last  degree,  complicated  :  and  cases  are  perpetually  occurring,  as  lo 
which  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  lawyers  differ  entirely.  This  amlHgoHy 
has  led  to  a  frightful  mass  of  litigation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  sums  aonually 
expended,  in  England  and  Wales,  upon  lawsuits  as  to  questions  of  settle- 
ment, etc.,  exceed  the  whole  expense  of  the  established  Church  of  ScotlaDdl 
Now,  it  may  easily  be  shown,  that  almost  the  whole  of  this  eoormous ex- 
pense may  be  saved,  and  various  very  advantageous  results  secured,  by 
merely  declaring,  that  no  settlement  shall  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
birth;  or  that  the  place  where  an  individual  is  born  shall  beheld  to  be tbe 
place  of  his  settlement.  At  present,  settlements  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
prenticeship, service,  the  occupancy  of  lands  or  houses  of  a  certain  nliv. 
etc. ;  and  the  desire  to  prevent  a  stranger,  coming  to  reside  in  a  parish,  from 
obtaining  a  settlement  by  these  meaifS,  has  led  to  various  practices  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience,  and  of  endless  litigation.  But,  vere  iiv 
place  of  one's  birth  declared  to  be  (he  place  of  his  settlement,  all  these  io- 
conveniences  would  be  avoided ;  at  the  same  time  that  landlords  and  o^ 
cupiers  would  have  the  strongest  motives  to  exert  themselves  to  check ibo^ 
improvident  unions  which  have  led  lo  so  much  mischief.  It  is  not  easy  ^ 
see  what  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  the  proposed  change :  a<w 
we  look  forward  to  its  favourable  consideration  by  Parliament. 

Besides  amending  the  law  with  respect  tosettlcmenls,  somethingdewsi'* 
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oughl  to  be  done  lo  check  Ihc  practice  of  building  cottages  Cor  paupers.  Va-* 
rious  plans  liave  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  Some  have  suggested  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  a  cottage  is  built,  should  be  made 
responsible  for  its  occupiers;  and  that  if  (hey  become  chargeable,  he  should 
be  bound  to  provide  for  them.  Perhaps,  however,  the  object  in  view  may 
be  secured  by  directly  assessing  cottages  to  the  poor's  rate ;  making  the  as- 
sessment, in  all  cases,  fall  upon  the  landlord,  and  not  upon  the  occupier. 
At  present,  it  often  happens  that  the  public  economy  of  a  parish,  otherwise 
in  a  very  healthy  condition,  is  vitiated  by  the  proprietor  of  a  few  acres, 
speculating  u|)On  turning  them  to  good  account,  by  covering  them  with  cot- 
tages, that  ultimately  become  the  receptacles  of  paupers ;  the  support  of 
such  paupers  falling  almost  entirely  on  others,  the  rate  aflfeoting  the  small 
patch  of  land  upon  which  the  cottages  are  built  being  quite  inconsiderable. 
This  is  a  flagrant  abuse;  and  one  the  influence  of  which  is  most  extensive, 
and  calls  loudly  for  amendment.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  done  more  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  paupers,  than  the  encouragement  that  has  thus  been 
held  out  to  the  improper  increase  of  cottages  ;  and  there  is  nothing,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  system,  that  would  do  more 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism,  than  (he  enactment  of  a  law  that  shotild 
render  such  sort  of  speculations  as  unprofltable  to  the  speculators  as  they  are 
injurious  to  the  public. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  temptations  at  present  held  out  to  the  erection 
of  cottages  were  forcibly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hodges  in  his  evidence  already 
quoted. 

**  Perhftp*,*'  said  this  very  iDtetligent  gendemao,  ^^  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in  adrcrling  to  what  I 
alaicd  the  other  day ;  but  without  an  attention  to  the  bet  there  disclosed,  of  the  prodigious  in- 
creeue  qf  cottage*  (^lale  ytarSf  all  other  regulations  will  b$  wtgatorjf :  and  I  cannot  forbear 
urging  again,  that  this  [a  plan  of  emigration  ]  or  any  similar  measure,  having  for  its  object  the  relief 
of  pariiiics  from  their  OTer-population,  must  of  necessity  l>eoome  perfectly  useless,*  unless  the  act 
of  ^ariiamcBt  contain  some  regulations  with  regard  to  ihe  erecting  and  maintaining  of  cottages ; 
lh»  may  l>edooe  in  pariihes  taking  the  benefit  of  such  act,  either  by  rating  Ihe  proprietors  of  them, 
and  not  the  occopien,— or,  perhapn,  it  might  be  thought  ad?  isable  CTen  to  rate  Uie  proprietor  of  any 
cottage  whose  inhabitants  might  become  diargeable,  for  want  of  regular  emplov,  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  pauper  to  the  full  amount  of  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  to  his  kindlord  by  the  satid  pauper." 
— **  It  is  notorious,''  said  Mr.  Hodges,  in  answer  to  another  question,  **  that  almost  numberless 
roiiagee  kewe  af  lateiieears  been  built  bg  persons  speculating  on  the  parish  rates  for  their 
remit /"^VinlEaag.  Rep.  Erid.  p.  186.) 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  among  a  certain  glass  of  speculators 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  late  disturbances,  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  Ihe 
disappearance  of  small  farms,  and  the  conversion  of  cottagers  into  mere  la- 
bourers. But  we  are  satisfied  that  these  circumstances  have  been  as  inno- 
cent of  the  disturbances,  and  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  labourers,  as 
Ihey  are  of  the  Parisian  revolution.  We  have  the  means,  and  propose  tak- 
ing an  early  opportunity  of  showing,  that  the  labourers  of  all  those  counties 
i^rhere  the  allowance  system  has  not  been  introduced,  are,  speaking  gene- 
rally, at  this  moment  in  a  decidedly  belter  condition  than  they  have  ever 
previously  been  in.  They  are  better  fed — that  is,  they  eat  more  butcher 
meat,  and  use  more  wheat — butter  clothed,  better  lodged,  and  healthier; 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  And,  what  is  still  more  conclusive 
as  to  the  groundlessness  of  the  statements  in  question,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, the  Lothians,  and  all  those  counties  where  farms  are  largest,  aro 
those  where  the  condition  of  tlie  peasantry  is  most  prosperous.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hear  no  more  of  this  senseless  cry  against  largo  farms  and  *  *  gen- 
tlemen farmers."   We  are  ready  to  admit,  and  have,  indeed,  always  con- 
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tended,  that  (he  coDdition  of  cottagers  is  materially  improved  by  dtlachlng  a 
moderate-sized  garden  to  their  cottages  ;  but  no  landlord  or  farmer,  nho 
has  a  just  sense  of  what  is  either  for  his  own  advantage,  or  for  that  of  bis 
workmen,  will  suffer  them  to  possess  more  land.  This  is  the  practice  cf 
Northumberland  and  the  Lothians,  and  where  else  are  the  peasantry  so 
comfortable? 

Next  to  the  helolism  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  we  are  in- 
elined  to  think  that  the  game  laws  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  de- 
grading the  peasantry,  and  in  spreading  irritation  amongst  them.  The 
southern  counties  have  been  peculiarly  afflicted  with  this  scourge;  andvf 
have  been  assured,  by  those  who  haye  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that  thf 
oppressions  perpetrated  for  oflenccs  against  these  laws  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  late  fires.  They  have  long  been  ralnklirig  in  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  desire  to  avenge  them  might,  perhaps,  have  heeu  sap- 
pressed  for  some  time  longer,  but  for  the  excitement  caused  by  the  late 
events  on  the  Continent.  If  we  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  still  darker 
atrocities,  the  existing  game  laws  roast  be  totally  abolished.  It  is  not  easy, 
indeed,  to  imagine  for  what  other  purpose  this  detestable  code  could  be  » 
long  kept  up,  except  to  fill  the  country  with  bloodshed  and  crime.  The  Uw 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  game,  ought  to  have  been  entitled  "A  Law  for  the 
encouragement  of  Murder  and  Robbery."  More  than  half  the  rich  niefi 
of  the  empire  have  no  land,  and  no  qualification  entitling  them  to  kill  game; 
and  as  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  supplied 
with  this  luxury  in  a  legitimate  way,  they  were  forced  to  buy  il,  Ibough 
at  a  higher  price,  from  poachers.  In  vain  has  statute  after  statute,  and 
penalty  afler  penalty,  been  added  to  this  barbarous^ode.  Instead  of  pat- 
ting down  poaching,  they  have  rendered  it  ontversa'l ;  and  have  produced 
a  degree  of  irritation  and  disgust,  and  a  yearning  after  vengeance  jbnm^ 
the  peasantry,  that  has  been  and  may  be  turned  to  the  most  diiiifntMi^/Mir- 
poses. 

We  therefore  hail,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Althorp,  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game,  and  for  abolishing  all  tho^  regu- 
lations, devised  by  the  Nimrods  of  former  days,  as  to  quahficalimis.  Ibis 
bill  declares  tfaat  game  shall  be  the  property  of  the  individual  on  whose  knd 
it  is  found;  and  that  every  individual,  on  taking  out  a  license,  costing^. 
a~year,  shall  be  entitled  to  kill  game  on  his  obtaining  leave  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  over  which  he  shoots.  Dealers  in  game  are  to  take 
out  a  license,  Poachers  taken  at  night  witti  guns,  dogs,  etc.,  for  the  kiB- 
ing  of  game,  are,  for  the  first  ofience,  to  be  imprisoned  and  kepi  to  hard 
labour  for  any  period  not  more  than.^r  months ;  for  a  second  ofleDoe,  the 
party  may  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  eight  months ;  and 
every  subsequent  ofience  is  to  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  party 
.ofibnding  may  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  abdkept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ttco  years. 

Should  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  it  will  confer  the  greatest  bene6l  iqMia 
the  public.  Il  is  one  of  the  .first  instances  in  which  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  game  laws  has  been  bottomed  on  the  principles  of  common  sense;  and 
will  do  much  to  rid  them  of  their  enormities.  At  the  same  tinto,  we  mvst 
say,  that  the  proposed  penalties  on  poaching  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  too 
rigorous.  It  is  alKvery  well  for  the  legislaltire  to  declare  that  animalsy&f« 
natune  are  property ;  but  mankind  will  never  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  right  of  property  is  as  much  violated  by  killing  a  partridge  or  «  hare. 
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which  Diay.  by  a  voliiion  of  its  own,  become  liie  properly  of  twenty  iodi- 
▼iduals  in  a  day,  as  it  is  by  killing  a  turkey  or  a  sheep ;  or  that  the  former 
ofTenoe  should  be  visited  with  the  same  penalties  as  the  latter.  We,  how 
ever,  agree  in  opttaion  with  those  who  consider  that  the  practice  of  breeding 
and  presenring  vast  quantities  of  game  in  particular  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  haiiue,  that  is,  for  enabling  the  lame  and  the  blind  to  rival  the  shooting 
feats  of  Mr.  Qsbahdiston  and  Lord  Kennedy,  is  the  principal  cause  of  poach* 
ing.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  directly  sup- 
pressed by  legislative  eoactmenl;  but  certainly  we  know  of  none  that  is 
less  eniittra  to  protection.  This  accumulation  of  game  creates  an  over- 
powenng  temptation  to  poaching ;  and  so  long  as  preserves  are  multiplied 
all  over  the  country, — as  over-fed  pheasants  and  half-^fcd  cottagers  arc 
brought  into  eontact.-^-'SO  long  will  the  latter  prey  upon  the  former.  Sure- 
ly, then,  there  can  be  neither  hardship  nor  injustice  in  laying  it  down, 
that  those  who  choose  to  regale  themselves  with  a  luxury  of  this  sort,^<— who 
choose  to  indulge  in  a  sport  that  tempts  their  fellow-men  to  commit  what 
the  law  has  declared  to  be  a  crime  of  no  common  dyey-^-diould  be  made  to 
pay  smartly  for  the  gratification  of  their  tastes.  And  we  would,  therefore, 
beg  to  suggest,  that  all  individuals  employed,  for  whatever  period,  as  game- 
keepers or  as  keepers  of  preserved,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  should  be 
charged  with  an  excise  license  of  at  least  12/.  12a.  or  15/.  15a«  a<^ycar. 
This  would  not  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  preserves,  but  it  would 
confine  the  practice  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  render  it  infinitely  less 
noxious  than  at  present. 

But  aapposing  that  tlie  present  unemployed  labourers  were  conveyed  to 
the  colonies^  that  the  abuses  of  the  poor  laws  were  corrected,  and  the  game- 
laws  abolished  o^  reconciled  to  the  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  still  we  should  not  have  done  enough  to  secure  the  public  tranqnil- 
lify.     The  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  without  any  parallel  in 
tlie  history  of  the  world,  and  is  pregnant  with  many  difficulties.  The  very 
large  proportion  of  our  population  depending  for  subsistence  on  manufactures 
and  commerce,  and  liable,  consiequently,  to  sudden  and  severe  reverses,  is 
one  of  those  circumstances  that  merits  the  most  anxious  attention  of  states-*  ^ 
men.    No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  possible  to  diminish  the  chances  of  commercial  distress, 
by  giving  freedom  to  the  merchant,  and  especially  by  abolishing  die  existing 
restrictions  on  the  com  trade — restrictions  which  multiply  the  chances  of 
famine  at  the  same  time  that  they  injure  the  agriculturist.    But,  do  what 
we  will,  the  manufacturing  population  must  always  be  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of  support,  by 
changes  of  leishion  or  policy  abroad  and  at  home.    Surely,  then,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  taught  to  meet  such  trying  vicissi- 
tudes, when  they  do  occuri  with  patient  fortitude,  and  without  aggravating 
the  pressure  of  calamity  by  any  rash  proceedings  of  their  own.    The  out- 
rages of  the  agriculturists  may  be  repressed  and  put  down  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty ;  but  were  such  a  spirit  to  arise  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  as  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  southern  counties, 
national  bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  be  the  result.    Let  no  man  think  that, 
if  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  outrage  should  once  insinuate  itself  into  the 
manufacturing  districts,  it  could  be  suppressed  or  Vpt  down  by  force.    So 
mighty  a  mass  cannot  be  dragooned  and  coerced  into  obedience.    If  we 
would  prolong  that  Meenritp  which  has  been  the  principal  foundation  of  our 
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pho0peH4y»  wd  must  show  Iho  labourers  that  they  ate  interested  in  ita  n^ 
port ;  aiAd  that  whatev^t*  haa  any  tendpncy  to  weaken  it,  is  even  more  ka- 
juHoiis  lo  tliem  than  to  any  other  class.  For  this  reason,  ^e  are  deeply 
ini|»res6^d  with  the  eonviblioil  that  Parliament  ought  to  loee  no  lime  ia 
setting  about  the  organisaUtm  of  a  really  useful  ftyatem  of  public  edacBlioB. 
The  safety  of  the  empire  depiehds  wholly  on  the  eonduet  of  the  mtitilQde : 
and  sui^h  being  the  case,  can  any  one  doubt  the  paratnOttnt  itnportteee  of 
Ihe  diffusion  of  6ound  instroclion  f 

This  is  not  a  subject  that  ought  any  longer  to  be  trifled  with,  ot  left  to 
individuals  Or  societies.  The  astouncHng  eidiibitioa  of  ignoHanee  nadeal 
tb^late  trials  for  rioting,  shows  how  Wmtchedty  theagfioallulral  p6patatioDi« 
educated .  A  larger  projmrtioO  of  the  minnfacturing  poputation  caa  read  and 
write ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  arts  is  not  enough.  Besidea  being  is- 
stnicted  in  then^,  and  in  the  duties  aod  obligalioiis  enjoined  by  religion  and 
morality,  the  t)oor  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  thoee  clrcQBislaneps 
which  principally  determihe  their  condition  in  life.  They  ought,  aberr 
all»  to  be  insimded  in  the  plain  and  elementary  doctrmea  respeding  popu- 
lation and  wages ;  ia  ihe  advantages  det'ived  from  die  institution  off  pvivsu 
property,  and  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery ;  and  in  thf 
causiBa  which  give  rise  to  that  gradation  of  ranks,  and  inequality  of  fartoms. 
that  are  as  natural  to  aoeieiy  as  heal  to  ftre.  end  coM  to  ice.  The  interest^ 
of  the  poor  ^re  identified  with  Ihe  support  of  all  those  great  priDci(ries.  Ihe 
maintenance  of  which  is  essentia]  to  th^  welfare  of  the  other  claaaes.  Aai, 
were  they  made  fully  aware  that  such  is  the  fact,  ft  would  be  a  "cenin- 
didion  and  an  absurdity  to  s^ppoto,  that  the  securities  for  peaoa  aad  gDod 
order  WoOld  not  be  immeasurably  increased.  Those  revolutioBary  and 
anti-social  doctrines,  now  so  copiously  distributed,  would  be  rejected  at 
olice  by  an  Instructed  population.  But  it  Is  not  easy  (o  eadinap  aint 
may  be  their  influence  in  a  t>eriod  of  political  exoilefneni  and  paUic 
distress,  wlien  addressed  to  those  whoaeeducatlon  has  been  enfireiy  need- 
ed, and  whose  judgment  is,  ift  coBsequence»  guided  by  (ireJBtoe,  and  nol 
by  prificiple. 

We  hope  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  ooootry  will  be 
€peeMj  called  to  Ibis  most  irapc^tant  subject.  Th&  foundations  of  mJ 
seeurity  are  beyond  and  above  the  law.  They  depend  on  the  knowfedcr 
and  morals  of  the  ^ople.  Nor  ckn  there  be  a  doubt,  thai  ruleft  wb« 
taeglect  to  provide  their  ijobjects  with  the  means  of  procuring  ciaeap  aod 
really  4»eful  insttuetion,  are  justly  chaiigeable  with  the  neglect  of  a  most  ca- 
sential  ddty. 

We  have  bot  eboaen  to  efeienmber  ihis  article  with  any  renaika  as  ta  dv 
eoniilioa  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  their  emigration  into  England.  T^esr 
4fire  stil^ols  that  require,  abd  toust  have,  a  separate  dbcnaawn. 
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ABOUtlON  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS/ 

Im  wtatever  poiot  of  view  tbe  question  with  respect  (o  the  AbotUion  or 
tnodifiealjofi  of  the  eiisttng  Com  Laws  may  be  considered-^ whether  as  af- 
CBdiig  the  iotereatg  of  the  iaodlords  and  farmers,  or  thof:e  of  the  manu- 
laetoffiiig,  raereantile,  and  nenied  classe»-*it  must  he  allowed  (o  be  one  of 
fhe  very  highest  inpoitancc.  We  do  not,  certainly,  think  that  it  is  in 
iHeif  a  dilBouit  qiieslion;  but  It  Is  one  with  respect, to  which  the  greatest 
•HnppniwDsloM  am  uniTenally  entertained.  The  deceitful  slalemonls 
atod  deeiaouilory  harangues  of  the  agricultural  orators  on  the  one  hand, 
aiid  lh«  SvtoBf^erate  invectives  of  many  of  their  opponents  on  the  other, 
hare  given  fiso  to  the  most  erroneous  and  contradictory  opinions  with 
ffCBped  1(0  (he  praetieal  bearing  and  real  operation  of  (he  exisling  Corn  Laws, 
wid  Ike  eflMis  tinl  wouM  follow  from  ^eir  repeat ;  and  have  rendered  a 
pilieat  io¥aBtigtflo&  4>f  tacts,  and  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  indis- 
pensable to  clear  away  the  obscurity  in  which  the  question  has  been  stu- 
^Simislf  tnv#lyed,  and  lo  enable  as  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  with 
aameotloit. 

in  order  lo.iimplify  oor  inTostigatioD,  we  ehaU  begin  by  endeaYouring 
to  estimate  the  total  annual  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in 
the  British  empire;  and,  haying  done  this,  we  shall  next  ^'^ideav^ur  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  grain  that  would  most  probably  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  price  aX  which  it  could  be  sold  in 
the  eyent  of  tbe  ports  being  thrown  open.  If  we  succeed  in  determining 
these  points  with  tolerable  accuracy,  it  will  be  easy  to  deduce  from  them 
^n  estimate  of  lAe€^<?«f  that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  in  re- 
ducing the  price  of  raw  produce,  and  in  throwing  inferior  land  out  of 
tillage.  The  facts  of  the  case  being  thus  brought  before  the  reader,  we 
shall  next  apply  ourseWea  lo  ooCold  the  oonseqaemoes  which  they  involve, 
and  to  exhibUtbe  principles  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  abolishing  or 
modifying  tbe  existing  restrictions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as 
poasible;  but  Uie  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
details  which  it  involves,  render  a  pretty  large  discussion  absolutely  un- 
ayoidaUe. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  compute  the  quantity  of  corn 
raised  in  a  country^  from  calculations  founded  on  the  number  of  acres  in 
tillage,  and  on  the  Average  produce  per  acre.  But  it  is  plain  that  no  accu- 
rate estimate  .can  ever  be  framed  of  the  extent  of  land  unider  cultivation.  It 
is  perpetually  changing  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  amount  of  produce 
ir^ries  not  only  with  tlw  difiepencesof  aeaaons,  but  ,aiso  with  every  io^nwe- 
iiie.nt  of  agriculture.  This  method,  (jierefore,  is  now  rarely  resorted  to ; 
iMid  Ihe  growA  of  corn  is  generally  estimated  from  the  conanmp/ton.  The 
«en<Ansions  deduced  from  .this  criterion  must  indeed  be  subject  to  error,  as 
^vell  from  variations  in  the  .consumption,  occasioned  by  variations  in  the 
ptlee  t)(«om,  as fromtb^  varying  extent  to  which  other  food  is  used.  But 
supposing  the  prices  of  corn  to  be  reduced  to  an  .average,  if  tbe  consumption 
cff  a  eonsidejrnde  nuvnber  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  of  all  agos 
and  aexc^,  were  accurately  determined,  we  should  he  able,  supposing  tiie 

*  Mr.  imeeh'm  Mtrwrnn  tn  «li«Tm4p  in  Cmpr»  ami  an  the  Agriraliarp  af  the  fforth  tfT^Biirape. 
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cc  nsud  of  Ihe  population  to  be  nearly  correct,  to  make  a  very  close  ip« 
]>roximation  to  the  total  coftfumption  of  Uvb  Country.  Mr.  CharkiSmtt, 
(lie  well-inrormed  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Cora  Tndei 
made  many  curious  investigations  with  a  view  to  discover  the  mein  mbuI 
consumption  of  corn ;  and,  reducing  it  to  the  standard  o/wketdthdhfaA 
it  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  a  iuarierjbr  each  individual,  young  and  old. 
This  estimate  has  been  conGrmed  by  a  variety  of  subsequent  resemha; 
and,  among  others,  by  inquiries  made  during  die  scarcity  of  1795  indi79( 
by  the  magistrates  of  Suffolk,  in  Al  different  parishes,  in  the  viewodioer- 
taining  the  average  consumption  of  each  family*  which  they  found  locnt 
respond  very  closely  with  Mr.  Smith's  estimate.  It  is  also  wortlk;  d 
remark,  that  M.  Paucton,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Jf^Mtyfe,  esti- 
mates the  mean  annual  average  consumption  in  France,  wtien  rMlocedia 
the  standard  of  wheat,  at  about  ten  bushels  for  each  individual ;  and  as  (k 
French  consume  considerably  more  bread,  and  less  animal  food,  Ihio  Iha 
EngtislH  this  estimate  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  tint  otMr. 
Smith. 

Havingiaken  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  i765,at  6,000,OM. 
Mr.  Smith  reckoned  the  consumers  of  each  kind  of  grain,  the  quautitjcos- 
sumed  by  each  individual,  and  hence  the  whole  consulted  by  man,  to  be  a 
follows : 


tttimnteil  PopalnUon  of  krhngt  Coit^amjpiiOn  

Bur  land  ftiMl  Wales.  •    of  eack  Ponon.  Iqr  Mm. 

3,750,000  coonimeri  oT  wheat,  at  1  qaarlrr  «acb.    .  3,760,000  ^. 

739,000       do.       of  barley,  atl  I         do.  1,0I6,1» 
888,000       do.       of  rye,      at  1 1         do.  999,000 

ee3,000       do.       of  oats,     atSf         do.  l,79l,9S 


CooBuoied  by  naa  7,666,360 

lu  aildltion  to  thif ,  Mr.  Smith  estimated  Che  wheat 

distilled,  made  into  starch,  &c 90,060 

Barley  need  ID  nuating,  fcc 3,417,000 

Rye  for  bogs,  &c 31,000 

Uats  for  horses,  fiu; S,461,60(f 


Total  of  home  consamption  13,555.850 

Add  excess  ofezporUo>er  imports  39B,SM 


13,964,474 

Add  seed,  one  lenM  T        •        .        .        .        1,395,417 


Total  growth  of  alt  kinda  of  ghttn  in  E^laDd  and  Walea  in  17S&,  l&,3l9,9il 

This  estimate,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  include  either  Scodand  or 
Ireland  ;  and  later  inquiries  have  rendered  it  probable  that  Mr. Smithy 
underrated  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  by  nearly  one  millioB 
The  most  eminent  agriculturists  seem  also  to  be  of  opinion,  that  theallof- 
ance  for  seed  ought  to  be  stated  as  hish  as  a  MeveiUh. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  availing  himself  of  the  information  respecting  the  ooii- 
bers  of  the  people,  furnished  tender  the  Population  Act  bf  1800,  estimalt^i 
the  total  consumption  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  Great  BriUiBtt 
that  epoch,  at  27,185,300  quarters,  whereof  wheat  constituted  7.676,100 
quarters.    The  crops  of  1600  and  of  1801  being  unusually  deficieot,  il)^ 
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ioiportalion  in  these  yeartf  was  proportionally  great ;  but  excluding  these 
scarcities,  the  total  average  excess  of  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  from  Ire^ 
land  and  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  over  the  exports,  had  pre^ 
viously  amounted  to  about  one  million  of  quarters,  which,  deducted  from 
27,185,300,  leaves  26,185,^00,  to  which,  it'^e  add  on^seventh  as  seed. 
we  shall  have  29,925,057  quarters  as  the  average  growth  of  Great  Britain 
in  1800. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  18^1,  amoqnls 
to  very  near  seven  millions.  The  greatest  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are>  it 
is  true,  supported  by  the  potato,  and  seldom  or  never  taste  bread ;  but  wo 
shall  probably  be  within  the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  number  o(  those  fed 
on  the  various  kinds  of  corn  at  three  millions,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
the  different  sorts  of  grain  consumed  by  each  Individual  at  two  quar- 
ters. This  would  give  6,000,000  of  quarters  as  the  total  consumption  of 
Ireland. 

But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  since  1801  from 
10,9A2,000  to  U.379,000 ;  and  both  Mr.  Western  and  Dr  Golquboun. 
concurred  in  estimating  the  average  consumption  of  the  whole  empire  ui 
iSit  and  1813  at  about  thirty-five  millions  of  quarters. 

• 

The  following  is  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  : — 


r 


Specie* 

of 
Gniia. 


0»tm 
Rye 

Beans  and 
Pea«    . 


Totals . 


Efttmated 

Averse  <  of  the 

Popalatfon  of 

^irat  Britain 

Mnd  Irf  land 


9,000,000 

l»0,000 

4,500,000 

500.000 

}         500,000 


16,000,000 


« « 

Omuimnel 
bjf  Mskn. 

CoDsoned 

by 
Anlmsls. 

Uae4iD 

B<^n-  and 

SpiriU. 

U»M  in 

var:oits 

Ma-infac- 

tares. 

• 

Tnfalof 
Qaarlera. 

• 

(Jr. 
1 

il 

1 

Qrs. 

9,000,000 

1,876,000 

6,760,000 

625,000 

500,000 

Qr. 

310,000 

10,200,000 
69,000 

1,360,000 

Qn. 

4,^50,000 

t 

• 

Qrs 

170,000 

1,000 

9,170.000 

6.395.000 

16,9tW>,000 

6'5,0>T 

1,860,000 

18750,000 

11,829.000 

4,250,000 

171,000 

35,000.000 

II    II    ■  ■  W "f ■ 
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Dr.  Colquhoun  lias  made  no  allowance  for  seed  in  this  estimate ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  underrated  the  consumption  o£  oats  by  at  least 
one-half  quarter  in  the  consuipption  of  each  of  the  A, 500,000  individuals 
he  supposes  fed  on  them,  or  by  2,2SQ,000  quarters.  Adding,  therefore,  to 
Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  five  and  ahaU  millions  of  quarters  for  seed,  and 
2,250.000  quarters  for  the  deficiency  of  oats,  it  will  bring  it  to  A2,750,0CO 
quarters.  And  taking  the  increase  of  population  since  1813  into  account, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  annual  average  consumption  of  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  grain  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  now  be  estimated  at  less  than 
roBTT-twa  millions  of  quarters,  exclusive  of  seed,  and  at  fo&iy-eigdt  mil- 
lions when  it  is  included^  Assuming  this  cslimale  to  l>e  correct,  and* 
the  proportion  of  wheat  to  amount  lo  twelve  millions  of  quarters,  the  pror. 
gressive  consumption  will  be  as  follows: — 
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GomlhiW^tiok  of  Whtut  und  ether  Grain  in  the  UnUed  KiMgim, 
in  a  year^  iix  m^nthn^  a  mmtth^  a  tteeky  ^<;. 


\»  io  t  ji 


lA^—tj^K  1 1  ■  " 


A  Year, 
mx  Montfas, 
Tht€B  Months, 
Six  WeeU, 
Ooe  Month, 
Two  W«ekB, 
One  Week. 
Ode  Day, 


i^tmm^i^:*^' 


III         ■<•>!<>— **—*^»Mi^ 


I  H  I  >l  I 


I II     111  1 1  ■■  I  « 


Ot^r  OAlti. 


Qra. 
12.M0.00Q 

6,ooo,ono 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

850,000 

35.714 


XJr«. 

36,000,000 

19,060,000 

9,000,000 

t^.ooolooo 

i,»iii,ooo 

f5o.ono 

107.14S 


TMiL 


igOQOJOO 
142.867 


*  Several  very  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  Table.  And, 
in  llife  firot  place,  tt  shows,  ihAt  the  largest  Importations  (hat  have  m 
taken  place  bear  but  a  very  smali  proportion  to  the  total  consompiioo «( 
theeotintry.  It  appears,  from  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  Hoo«o( 
Commons,  that  the  total  imports  of  wheat  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  im 
the  year  1800  to  1820  both  inclusive^  amounted  to  only  12.577,029  qoar- 
ters,  giving  an  annual  average  of  no  more  than  589,906  quarlcn.  It  fill 
also  be  observed,  that  the  average  price  of  that  period  was  as  high  as8i/. 
ed. ,  and  that  it  included  jf«<?  years  of  decided  scarcity,  and  when  the  tome 
prices  rose  to  a  most  oppressive  height.  We  sij^otn  a  note  of  thtte  yew, 
with  the  prices  and  the  total  quantUieftiif  all  Boris  of  grain  imported  ialu 
Great  Britain  from  foreign  countries. 


ISOO 
ISOl 
l?)10 

isir 

1818 


iio«.6flr. 

lis*.  Ildf. 
108«. 


9,405,544 

i.r9r,i8i 

8,522,70 


Now  it  appears  from  this  official  slalemenl,  Ibal  nowilhstandioglhcnuD- 
ously  high  prices  of  these  years,  and  although  every  Corner  of  the  commer- 
cial WOtld  was  ransacked  with  a  View  toihe  supply  of  Ihe  Frilish  miri^'' 
such  is  the  vastness  of  our  demand,  that  tHe  total  qoantiiy  import^  JJ^^ 
amounted  to  one-twentieth  part  of  (he  entire  cottsamplion;  »»^**^  *f)r: 
which  was  the  year  of  greatest  imporlatiM,  the  foreign  conn  kiqiortedjW 
not  amount  to  one4UirleeoUl  part  of  the  required  supply,  or  to  Ibor  wee» 
consumption  1  This  is,  of  iteelf,  suflfcient  to  show  that  nothing  can  lie  mo«^ 
p^fectly  futile  than  the  fears  and  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  afncu^ 
tUffsts  with  respect  to  the  excessive  impottations  of  foroign  corn  lhatiom« 
take  place  were  our  ports  thrown  open. 

In  1801  and  1802,  when  the  price  of  wfeeat  in  England  amounlw  r^ 
an  average  to  92«.  lOd.  per  quarter,  and  in  Danzic  to  67a,  ki-  P* jj^  •  "* 
quantity  of  whert  exported  from  Ihe  latter  araounSed  to  only  9A5,1»  q"»- 
ters,  giving  an  annual  average  of  A72,699  quarters,  of  which  about  ttr«- 
fowths  were  sent  to  England.  And  to  furnish  this  trifling  qaaotity-tor 
is  but  trifling  when  compared  to  the  total  consumption  of  this  countn'-- 
Mr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  wheat  was  brought  by  land-carriage  to  tJic  >  «u" 
from  the  farthest  parts  of  Gallicia,  and  even  from  Brun  and  OlmuU  myio- 
ravia,  at  an  expehse  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  defrayed,  <?w 
by  the  enormous  prices  which  it  then  bore  in  the  English  market.  {Ke|x>r 
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p.  bt.)  W«  fubjoin  AH  ^ooomUi  fumuib^  by  Mr.  Jacob,  of  tlie  iotel  an- 
nual averane  quaolily  of  ^lieat and  rye es^parM  frow DaoUic  jn  periods  o( 
iw^nty-fiYO  y^ara  ea(;b,  for  llie  I6(i  yoai9  emiing  wUb  1^21^. 


Tears. 

Wheal. 

Rsc 

TqUI 

ir)9i   (i^»    W3 

167Q    —    1700 
1701    —    17-25 
17^    ^    1750 
1751    —    1775 
1776    —    ISOO 
IXOl    -~    1M5 

^L77^ 

1-24.8W7 

59,795 

80,(iri4 

Ml. 060 

I50,«99 

2oo;«sio 

170,100 
11(^771 

101045 
157.011 

gra. 

»0^,(H*7 
:-52,379 

200/4Q& 
1^49,'<J^ 

*'  The  average  of  ibe  liviiole  period/^  Mr-  Jacob  pbserves,  •'  j^Iyo^ aii  ao^ 
oual  quaoliir  of  wbenl  ai»d  ryc»  of  279,79A  qnariera  (bardly  equivalcnilo 
two  daya'  supply  of  (he  PrUisb  marM) ;  sod  Uiis  sqrpbis  ipay  be  fairly  co»« 
sidered  m  tb^  nearest  approadi  tbat  cao  ba  mada.  m\h  ewtipgmaierials,  is> 
wbBl  i#  the  usual  Qwm  of  (be  produce  of  bre^d  corp  aboire  Ibo  eoqsuinption 
of  Uie  iri^tants,  wbep  tio  aiibrsi^rdiDary  circuinsl3iiccs  occur  to  axpiie  oc 
ebeek  calUvatioo/'  (Report,  p.  A9.) 

U  appears  from  ihe  official  accounts  fiiroisbiBd  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  very 
ioleUigeiit  coosul  ai  DaoUic,  tliai  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Riga  for  Iha  nine 
years  begiooiog  with  i$16  aod  ending  wjtj)  tS2A,  amounlcd,  on  an  aooual 
averago,  to  2,533  lasls,  or  io  25,330  qparjlars  :  and  it  further  appears,  froflu 
official  acooMi|i4  furnished  by  il>e  same  geotlen^ao,  that  llie  exports  of  v^heai 
from  £U)ing  amount,  on  an  average  of  the  last  twelve  years,  to  2i,38i 
quarteiY. 

It  r^uitsfrom  tliese  ^ta.topnenta,  thai  the  total  exports  of  vlieat  from  Uie 
three  great  porls  of  DafiUie,  Jiiga,  and  l^lbing,  amount,  on  an  average  ol  the 
last  teo  or  twelve  years,  to  less  than  250,000  quarters  :  and,  esUmatiiig  the 
total  average  exports  from  ihc  other  ports  of  the  Baltic  at  50,001)  quartets, 
nrhich  we  belieife  cQosideraHy  exceeds  the  mark,  4  wiU  be seon  Ihallhe ioiai 
exports  from  all  the  pofts  on  that  sea  do  not,  in  ordioary  years,  amount  4o 
^IM),000  quarters;  which,  supposing  H  were  all  to  cometo  England,  would 
BMt  be  more  ihao  equal  io  eight  days'  supply  of  our  consuoiptioo  of  wheat, 
er  to  four  days*  supply  of  pur  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  grain  I 

it  is  contended » ho veyer,  that  in  the  event  of  ilte  freedom  of  the  eorn 
trade  being  established,  foreigners  would  regularly  calculate  upon  4b» 
(le^sAd  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  ihe 
Palish,  Prussian,  a«d  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  .would 
enable  iheir  agriculturists  to  raise  a  yaslly-inoreaaed  quantity  of  grain, 
and,  by  glutting  our  market  with  unlimited  supplies,  to  drive  all  our  infe- 
rior 9iid  middhog  land  out  of  tillage.  Bi^t  the  bet  \hd  our  ports  were 
open,  with  scarcely  an  interruption,  from  1795  to  1815,  and  thai,  uotwitlw 
striding  the  extraordinary  stimulus  to  importation  aflorded  by  the  high 
l»ricesx)f  thai  period,  our  imports  rarely  amounted  to  one-twentieth  pavt 
of  our  entire  consumptioo,  show  that  tJiie  apprehensions  of  exoessiyje  im- 
portatidi  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  in  order  still  better  to  .clear  up 
t|Ms  ^Qt,  miiMaieiis  detormuaed  to  aend  a  gentleman  io  travel  through  the 
owNitfies  'm  question^  to  collect  authentic  Mormation  with  respect  to  their 
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proscnl  slalo,  and  their  capabililies  for  producing  an  increased  suppl;  o( 
corn.  Much,  it  is  obvious,  of  the  success  of  this  plan  was  (odepeod  oo'lhc 
qualifications  of  the  individual  selected  for  the  mission ;  and  though  we  ire 
not  sure  that  it  might  not  h^ve  been  advisable  to  have  associated  two  or 
more  persons  jn  so  iipportAnt  i|n  expedition,  we  are  persuaded  that  no  one 
individual  could  have  been  found  better  qualified  to  underlake  it  thaa  Mr. 
Jacobr— the  gentleman  sent  out.  Mr.  Jacob  had  already  visited  the  Norlli 
of  Germany  and  Prussia ;  and  besides  being  advantageously  Hnowa  by  the 
attention  he  had  paid  to  statistical  inquiries,  be  possessed  a  cdmpeteot  koow- 
ledge  of  the  practical  details  of  agriculture.  But  the  Report  produced  bj 
him,  since  his  return,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  mission.  Itk 
in  every  respect  a  most  valuable  document.  Mr.  Jacob  bad  access  to  all  tlw 
best  sources  of  information ;  and  he  has  industriously  availed  himself  of 
them,  to  furnish  (he  most  accurate  and  minute  details  with  respect  to  (k 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  agricultural  economy,  and  tlie  actual  coodi- 
tion  of  the  rural  populaiion  of  Prussia  and  the  lower  provinces  of  Poiaod. 
The  facts  and  observations  he  has  collecled  and  detailed,  show  that  (be  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  generally  of  (be  whole 
Nordi  of  Europe,  for  furnishing  an  increased  supply  of  com,  are  vastly  les 
than  had.bec*n  commonly  8up[)oscd!  Agricultural  science  is,  almost everr- 
where,  at  the  very  lowest  ebb ;  tlie  soil  of  the  provinces  contiguous  to  \k 
sea  is  thin,  sandy,  and  unproductive;  and  though  the  more  distaot  Polisti 
provinces  of  Massovia,  Gallicia,  and  Yolhynia,  are  comparatively  fertile, 
and  might  easily  be  made  to  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  com  for  ex- 
portation, their  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  tlie  expense  atteodiog  the 
carriage  of  their  produce  to  Dantzic,  amounting  on  an  average  to  ijnoioi^9- 
to  18a.  a  quarter,  oppose  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  their  ever  becosi- 
ing  great  exporting  countries. 

In  1817  and  1818,  when  our  ports  were  open,  and  the  average  pee  of 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  as  high  as  S8a.  lOd.,  the  total  quaolily  of  (hat 
grain  exported  from  Dantzic  amounted  to  only  50A,9oA  quarters,  being  al 
the  rate  of  252,  A67  quarters  a  year.  And  had  tlie  price  of  corn  is  Eo^land 
been  so  low  as  60«.,  it  is  doubful  whether  the  exports  in  tliese  yean«o<ild 
have  amounted  to  120,000  quarters.  Nothing,  tlierefore,  can  be  more  coot- 
pletely  without  foundation,  than  the  notions  so  generally  prevalent  vilh 
respect  to  tlie  excessive  importations  that  would  take  place,  under  a  sy^em 
of  free  trade,  from  the  North  of  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  «ere 
our  prices  steady  at  about  50«.  or  55a.,  that  we  should  be  able  to  import 
above  550,000,  or  at  most  600,000  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain  from  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe.  But  on  the  extravagant  supposition  thai  ve 
imported  double  that  quantity,  or  1,200,000  quarters,  it  would,  aDler  ail. 
amount  to  only  one-fortieth  part  of  our  entire  consumption.  And  as  our 
greatest  supplies  must  always  be  derived  from  that  quarter,  it  is  immedi- 
ately seen  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  perfect  freedom  of  (he  com 
trade  could  ever  have  the  effect  of  rendering  us  in  any  considerable  degree 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

Assuming,  however,  that  our  imports  should,  under  a  system  of  free  trade. 
regularly  amount  to  3,500,000  quarters,  as  in  1818,  when  (he  price  was  ii 
high  as  83«.  8«f.,  still  it  is  obvious  that,  even  on  this  exaggerated  hypo(bcss. 
they  would  fall  short  of  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  required  supply;  ^^^ 
therefore,  instead  of  its  being  true,  as  the  agriculturists  affirm,  that  a  tliird 
or  a  fonrlh  part  of  Ihe  land  now  under  tillage  in  (his  country  irould  be  cm- 
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verlod  into  {Msture  in  the  event  of  the  ports  being  thrown  open,  not  more 
ttian  a  thirteenth  part  of  our  cultivated  land  could  be  in  any  degree  af» 
fected. 

The  miaapprehenaions  that  are  universally  entertained  with  respect  for 
the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported,  were  our  restrictive  re-* 
gulations  abolished,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  the  quantities  that  could  be  imported.    One  wouM 
be  disposed  to  conclude,  were  they  to  read  only  the  paragraphs  put  forth  by 
the  more  zealous  advocates  of  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  interests 
—for  however  much  these  gentlemen  may  difler  in  every  thing  else  they 
agree  in  this — that  were  our  Com  Laws  abolished,  we  might  obtain  unli- 
mited supplies  of  wheat  for  SOa.  or  at  most  30a.  a  quarter  I    The  only  thing 
we  have  to  regret  is,  that  these  statements  should  have  no  better  foundation 
than  the  hopes  or  fears  of  those  by  whom  they  are  put  forth  :  for  whatever 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  or  Mr.  Holme  Sumner  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  prodigious  advantage  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufiicient  supplies  of  food 
at  such  a  reduced  rate.   But,  unfortunately,  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  corn 
trade  would  procure  us  no  such  boon.     It  would  indeed  be  a  great  and 
'  signal  benefit,  because  it  would  secure  us  perpetual  plenty,  and  would  pre- 
sent an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  very  oppressive  rise  of  prices  in  future ; 
but  it  would  not  depress  them  to  one  half  die  extent  commonly  supposed. 
The  stories  that  are  everywhere  current  with  respect  to  the  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  foreign  corn  are  not  really  entitled  to  more  credit  than  those  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.    And  though  our  ports  were  opened,  without  duties  or  re- 
8trictionsof  any  sort,  wc  are  bold  to  say,  that  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  foreign  corn  could  be  sold  in 
pur  markets,  in  ordinary  years,  for  less  than  from  Ji8a.  to  55a.  a  quarter. 

Dantzic  is,  of  all  the  Continental  markets,  that  from  which  we  must  al- 
ways  derive  the  greatest  supply  of  corn.  But  we  have  already  seen,  that 
in  1817  and  1818,  with  a  price  of  no  less  than  88a.  lOi^.,  we  were  not  able 
to  import  more  than  tbl,h67  quarters  a  year!  This  is  certainly  very  un^ 
like  the  current  reports  about  the  excessive  abundance  and  cheapness  of  Po- 
lish wheat ;  but,  lest  if  should  be  said  that,  owing  to  our  ports  being  shut  in 
1815  and  1816,  the  Poles,  not  calculating  upon  our  demand,  had  no  corn 
raised  for  our  markets,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lowest  price  for  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat, 
as  100»000  or  200,000  quarters,  might,  in  ordinary  years,  be  obtained  for 
from  Dantzic.  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  determine  such  a  point  with 
perfect  accuracy ;  but  the  statements  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers  are  sufficiently  precise  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  first  authoritv  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  Mr.  Oddy,  the  in- 
felligent  author  of  the  work  on  European  Commerce,  published  in  1805. 
Mr.  Oddy  visited  Danlzic,  and  most  other  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  and,  having 
carefully  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  states,  that  32a.  6df.  a  quarter 
is  the  lowest  price  for  which  any  considerable  supply  of  wheat  could  be 
purchased  at  Dantzic.  (p.  250.)  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Solly,  an  extensive 
coro  merchant,  who  was  formerly  in  business  at  Dantzic,  stated  to  the  Agri- 
cullaral  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  that  when  there  was 
no  direct  foreign  demand,  a  quarter  of  wheat  might  be  put  on  board  ship  at 
Dantzic  for  about  35a. ;  that  the  freight  to  London  would  be  about  4a.  6cf. 
or  5a.  more ;  and  that  the  expense  attending  its  unloading  and  warehousing 
ihere  would  be  an' additional  .?a. ;  making  its  price  to  the  importer  about  ASa. 


am 
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a  quarter.  (Kepori,  p.  316.)  Mr*  SoUy  fmrth«r  ifaied.  d»t  wbeti  lh«  lonigii 

ileonaod  was  coosideraUe,  the  price  was  onijch  bigber ;  and  accotdisg  to  tibe 
data  given  in  his  evidence,  it  is  plain  thai  fine  E^nlzic  wheal  could  not  bo 
inporled  into  Londoo,  in  ordinary  years,  in  the  event  of  our  ports  beb; 
opened,  at  less  than  from  50a.  to  55a.  a  qu^tert 

Perhaps,  howeveri  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  more  accumie  ooodiim 
witi)  res|)oot  to  the  probable  future  price  of  corn  at  T>an\iic,  from  <4)i0nria| 
what  it  has  actually  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  And,  therefore,  we  beg 
to  cali  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  Tablo  fumisbed  to  tk 
Committee  of  1821,  by  Mr*  Grade  of  Dantzic,  of  the  average  priqeaof  oeci 
at  that  city,  free  on  boiaird,  in  decennial  periods  from  1770  to  1820. 

Average  Price^Jrom  ten  to  ten  year$^  of  the  differefU  9peeiatj 
Corii^free  on,  hoards  per  quiirtefy  in  Sterling  money ,  o^  Jiatdzk. 


Pfo»  1770  to  17/9 

1780  to  17a9        , 
I7(?0  to  ITtH) 
1600  to  \9m 
\m  to  1819 

Agffregnt*?  Avcmge  Price 
of4jlVear« 

> 

Wteaf. 

Uj-e. 

Bfltf. 

0«c«. 

s.  d. 

7»    9 

33  10 
4(    R 
IM    0 
S6    4 

B.     d 

tV    8 
n    I 
20    3 
*U  10 
91    1 

9.     d 

16  1 

17  U 
19    3 
S&    1 

96    0 

jr.    d.    1 

11  1     j 

12  4   I 
12    6 
IS    1 

00    4 

45    4 

V  i 

90  le 

la  10 

Now,  if  to  ibe  average  price  of  wheat  at  Danlric  during  this  period,  «e 
add  7s,  or  F^.  a  quarter  on  account  of  freight  and  insurance  to  Loodoo,  and 
warehousing  tlicre,  we  shall  save  52a.  or  5^a.  a  quarter,  as  its  mimmum 
cost  in  England  during  i\\&  same  period. 

But  we  shall  be  told,  Ibat  whatever  prices  may  liave  been  ai  Danlnc  fno 
or  ten  years  since,  tliey  are  very  diilerent  at  present;  and  that  Iheoi&cial 
returns  made  by  the  British  Consul  of  the  price  of  wheat  io  thai  cilf,  io 
182A  and  1825,  show  that  iX  did  not  exceed  %  la.  a  quarter,  or  Ikn.  free  at 
board.  But  wliik  we  admit  Uio  accuracy  of  this  statement,  we  iko)  tlui 
it  aUbrdd  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubUof;  any  of  the  coocltBioBd  »c 
faave  been  endeavouring  to  establish,.  It  is  true  inat,  during  Ibe  UA  t«o 
or  three  years,  there  has  been,  owing  to  Uie  shutting  up  of  the  Englbh  aa^ 
French  ports,  and  tlie  consequent  sensaiirm  of  a  large  proportioii  U  \hc 
foreign  demand,  a  great  decline  in  ttje  price  of  Polish  wheat.  We  are  out. 
however,  to  Aonfonnd  the  accidentally  low  prices,  caused  by  tlie  oceur«» 
of  such  circumstances,  with  their  common  and  average  level :  fur  uc  nu) 
be  assured,  that  if  the  present  prices  are  below  the  sum  for  wluch  com  cm 
be  raised  far  exportation  in  ordinary  years,  the  depression  canuoi  be  per> 
fuaaent.  Ther>e  is  no  doctrine  in  economical  science,  or  indeed  in  aB» 
science,  heller  establtshed  than  that  which  teaches,  that  production  nuiai 
cease  when  its  expenses  are  no  longer  paid :  .and,  though  we  have  no  vfn 
high  idea  of  tlie  peeeUration  of  the  serfs  of  Poland  and  lluasia,  we  appi^ 
bend  iliey  have  sagacity  enough  to  cease  sending  corn  to  market  when  iiiri 
find  that  the  price  they  obtain  for  it  is  insufficient  to  remunerate  Ibem  for 
their  outlay.  It  is  ^obvious,  therefore,  that  the  determination  of  the  qiirs- 
fiofi  with  respect  to  the  permanence  of  the  jtr^esent  low  prices,  hinges  upoa 
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tba  poiDlt  wfatfdier  ibey  are  or  «re  oot  snOeietit  to  defray  tlie  expeii9e$  of 
(lie  cnltivaiov:  if,  they  019,  W0  ra«y  expeol  to  be  aUo  annually  to  buy' 
from  them  about  as  much  wheat  a§  would  (uraish  a  siagle  braakfast  for  the 
t'i  ty  of  Loadon  for  S4a.  a  quarler>  exdusiye  of  Uie  expeneeaof  <»irriage ;  but 
if  they  mtendi^  we  need  oot  flatter  ourseWes  with  the  eiqieciatioii  of  gettfaig 
so  great  an  advautage.-^-Let  ul  see  bow  the  fact  stands. 

To  begin  with  native  authorities: — Mr.  Grade  of  Dantzio.  states,  fin  a* 
letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricolturai  Committee 
of  1821  (p.  ZGh),  that  *'  From  a  calculation  made  out  by  an  eminent  prsc^-^ 
r  ioal  land  proprietor  in  the  adjoining  proyinee,  it  appears,  that  if  iand  could 
he  had/bit  nMhingi  mndfwkaning  upon  no  eaouaUio9^  smch  09  afitilureof 
th&  eropi  esfinwrdinary  icufes,  refuisitiona,  quartering o/troopo,  the  mere- 
producing  pfi€0€  qf  grain  toouid 


SOO  f.  Pnuaian  canvnoy  per  Umi  of  wheal,   or31«.  9(/.  per  qaart 
150  r.  I«r  do.  of  rye,        orlSflOi  per  do. 

120  r.  per  do.  of  barley,  or  liU.  Sd»  per  do, 

90  f.  per  dt>.  of  oats,      or    9«.  6d.  per   do. 

To  (bcso  must  be  added,  according  to  the  distance  and  description  of  grain, 
frojii  A$.  to  Ca.  a  quarter  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market,  and  iacidental 
expenses  on  the  same.'^  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  estimate  applies  only 
to  ftlie  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Daoizic.  Had  it  appiied  \»  iboso  south 
of  Warsaw,  the  cost  of  bringing  grain  to  market  would  have  been  at  least 
double. 

We  have  next  lo  caU  the  attention  of  our  reader«  to  the  foiiowing  extracts 
from  a  communication^  addressed  by  Messrs.  Ainoode  and  Behrend  ol 
Dantzic,  to  their  correspondents  in  London,  in  October  182A.  These  gen-- 
tlemett  are  largjdy  engaged  in  the  corn  trade.  They  have  agents  in  every 
part  of  Polattd ;  and  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  oonntry. 
We  ought  also  to  observe,  that  Messrs.  Almondeand  Bebrond  had  no  idea 
whatever  that  their  communication  was  to  he  made  public,  and  intended  it 
merely  for  the  private  information  of  their  friends  in  lius  cotmlry. 

After  giving  an  aooQuni  of  the  quantity  of  grain  warehoused  at  Danlzic> 
Koenigsberg,  Eibing,  and  other  ports  on  the  JBaltk,  Messrs.  AJmondeand 
Be! trend  proceed  as  follows : — 

' '  The  corn  trade  having  now  lingered  in  a  depressed  state  for  upwards  of 
six  years,  the  results  of  this  unfortunate  cirGumatanee  lo  the  whole  northern 
conlinent,  and  more  pafticulariy  to  this  country,  have  been  extremely  dis- 
astrous. The  penury  of  the  agriculturists  having  been  driven  to  tlie  highest 
pitcti,  production  has  gradually  diminished ;  and  as  the  higher  classes  have 
also  felt  the  pressure  of  this  general  impoverishment,  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Western  parts  of  Europe  has  experienced  a  serious  dimi- 
nution. It  is  generally  thought  tlial  the  consumption  of  British  Colonial  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  docs  not,  at  present,  exceed  one-half  of  what  it  was. 
before  this  unfortunate  crisis  of  the  corn  trade  took  place: 

' '  The  price  of  wheat  at  which  the  Prussian  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  the 
moderate  taxcsof  0his  country,  is  calculated,  by  the  best  economists,  al  about 
S5a.  the  Winchester  quarter;  but  the  landed  proprietors  in  Yolhynia,  from 
w*ich  Tjrovtnec  we  get  the  bulk  of  good  wheat,  eannot  supply  the  ports  on- 
{\\c  Ba!tte  at  less  than  389.,  as  they  have  neariy  lAa.  a<<fttarter4o  pay  fer 
freight,  duties,  and  charges  on  account  of  the  conveyance dowaihe  Vistuia. 
Mencc  it  appears,  that  out  prices  have,  for  Ifciese  five  years  {last,  heen  under 
ihc  co^ of  production}  which  aocounts^ufiWortly  forthe  considewfctedc- 
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crease  which  is  observed  in  the  extent  of  the  Polish  suppVes  and  our  hw 
produce.  It  has  been  rumotired  that  oor  GoTemment  intends  to  retaliate, 
or  at  least  to  meet  the  present  prohibiliye  system  ot  the  western  countriei, 
by  a  similar  measure,  as  regards  several  expensive  articles  of  importalion, 
which  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life ;  bat  little 
good  is  anticipated  from  such  a  measure,  as  it  would  periiaps  tend  to  auDi- 
hilaie  trade  altogelhar.*' 

The  information  collected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  tour,  corroboples,  ia 
avery  respect,  the  statements  in  this  letter.  He  found  that  the  qo«itit|  of 
grain  in  the  warehouses  at  Dantzic,  Elbing,  &.  had  been  ra]^ly  diasi- 
nifihing;  and  that  the  cultivators  were  gradually  withdrawing  laod  from  til- 
lage, and  employing  it  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  met  wilk 
a  comparativdy  advantageous  sale.  It  appears,  from  the  tables  fomisbed  Is 
Mr.  Japob,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Warsaw,  from  Jane,  1796  to 
June,  18x0,  had  beenSSa.  a  quarter,  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1815  lo 
182A,  it  had  been  81a.  But  when  Mr.  Jacob  was  there  last  year,  the  price 
was  as  low  as  lAa.  9d. !  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  fall,4he  dii- 
Iress  of  the  agriculturi^  had  approached  to  a  maximum.  And  Mr.  Jacnk 
mentions,  that  he  was  assured  by  Count  Mostoski,  the  minister  of  finance, 
who  has  an  estate  near  Warsaw,  that  the  cost  price  of  wheat  in  that  neigb- 
lourhood  was,  at  the  very  least,  twice  as  much  as  it  was  then  selling  for 
-^a  statement  which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  other  individuals  with  whom 
he  had  any  conversation  on  the  subject ;  and  which  was  indeed  pfored 
beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  were  universally  involved,  and  by  the  conversion  of  tilla^ 
land  to  pasUire. — (Report,  p.  88.) 

It  is  thus  established,  by  evidence  which  it  seems  imposible  to  contro- 
vert, that  the  present  prices  of  corn  in  Poland  are  greatly  under  fbecosl  of 
production,  and  that,  consequently,  they  must  speedily  rise.  Aod  assom- 
ing,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  80a.  a  quarter  is  the  lowest  ptiee  for 
which  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  perma- 
nently raised  in  the  corn-growing  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  ib 
minimum  cost  price,  when  brought  to  London,  according  to  the  data  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  as  under  :^- 

s       d 

OMtofwheatat  Warsaw  per  qimrfer 90    0 

Copreyiince  to  the  bcmts*  end  cinrges  for  loBdiog  and  «lowi^g, 

and  securing^  it  by  mats    ..* 06 

Freight  to  DHntaic        .  SO 

J.I0MOD  fhe  paMafpe  by  pilfering,  and  mincanatag  it  to  grow       .      3    0 
Kx penses  at  Pantaic  in  taming,  drying,  scnfeniog.  nud  warehoaaing 

and  lefts  of  measure SO 

Profit  or  rommisaion,  aa  the  raae  may  be,  to  the  nwrcbant  at 

Dantaic 1-6 

Frei}:lit.  primage,  iuaarance,  and  shipping  charges  at  Dantzic  and 
•'♦     ^  in  London B    a 

Ctw/ofthe  wheat  to  the  English  merchant DO    0 

'  It  ought,  however,  to  be  obseryed,  that  the  premium  paid  the  under- 
writers  does  not  cover  the  risk  attending  damage  from  healing  or  otherwuc 
on  the  voyage ;  and  it  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  freight  from 
Warsaw  to  Santaeic,  and  from  Dantzic  home,  is  here  charged  at  the  lowest 
rate,  or  at  the  rate  which  is  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the  trifling  quaniitio$ 
that  are  at  present  exported.  Mr.  Jacob  supposes  that  a  demand  for  ai^ 
much  wheat  as  would  be  equal  to  %\m  days'  consumption^  of  Ihat  «rain  if 
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Enf^and,  or  lor  210,000  qululers,  would  rtiie  the  cost  of  ffeig^taga  on  tho 
Vistula  from  50  to  A9  percent.,  and  as  such  a  demand  could  not  certainly 
be  supplied  without  resorting  to  the  markets  in  the  proTinees  in  Uie  neigh- 
bourhood ot  Cracow,  it  is  clear  its  minimum  cost  to  the  London  merchants 
could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  amount  to  less  than  from  52a.  or  58#. 
to  55«.  or  57«.  a  quarter. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  oir  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Corn 
Trade  of  Poland,  that  we  must  be  oomparatiirely  brief  in  our  notices  with 
respect  Id  the  state  of  that  trade  in  other  countries.  'Neit  to  Dantzic,  Ham- 
burgh is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  corn  market  in  the  north  of  Europe,  being 
at  once  a  depOt,  as  well  for  large  quantities  of  Baltic  corn,  as  for  the  pro- 
duce cf  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Elbe.  But  the  excess  of  wheat  im- 
ported from  Hamburgh,  over  that  which  is  imported,  is  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  amounts,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
to  only  A8,26«S  quarters  a  year.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Hamburgh , 
durif^  the  six  years  ending  with  1822,  was  hl$,  kd.  a  quarter.  Bohemian 
wheat  is  occasionally  forwarded  by  the  river  to  Hamburgh ;  but  the  charges 
attending  its  conveyance  from  Prague  amount  to  full  i7a.  a  quarter,  and 
effectually  prevents  its  being  sent  down,  except  when  the  price  is  excessively 

high. 

Mr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Denmark 
in  the  six  months  which  followed  the  abundant  harvest  of  i82A^  amounted 
to  only  57,561  quarters ;  and  he  doubts  whether  there  were  20,000  quarters 
io  store  in  that  kingdom  last  October.  (Report,  p.  10.)  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, a  greater  quantity  of  grain  would  be  obtained  from  Denmark  were  our 
ports  constantly  open.  And,  perhaps,  we  might  be  able,  did  our  prices 
average  from  50«.  to  55a.,  to  import,  in  ordinary  yean,  from  180,000  to 
200,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  Denmark,  and  the  countries  intersected  by 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 

Amsterdam  is  merely  a  dep(^t  for  foreign  com ;  a  very  small  part  only 
of  its  consumption  is  supplied  from  corn  of  the  growth  of  Holland,  so  that 
prices  there  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prices  at  Dantzic  and  the  other 
great  northern  markets. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  Marquis  Gamier  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  translation  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  that  the  price  of  the 
hectolitre  of  wheat  at  the  market  of  Paris,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the 
nineteen  years  beginning  with  1801,  and  ending  with  1819,  to  20  fr.  53 
cent. ;  which  is  equal  to  30  fr.  80  cent,  the  septier,  or,  taking  the  exchange 
at  25  fr.,  to  Kh9,  €d.  the  quarter.  Count  Ghaptal,  in  his  valuable  work, 
Sur  llndu9tne Franfmses  ftom.  i  p.  226),  published  in  1819,  estimates 
the  ordinary  average  prices  oi  wheat  throughout  France  at  18  fr.  the  hec- 
tolitre, or  A2a.  lOil.  the  quarter.  The  various  expenses  attending  the  im- 
portation of  a  quarter  of  French  wheat  into  London  may  be  taken,  at  a 
medium,  at  about  7a.  a  quarter.  France,  however,  has  very  little  surplus 
produce  to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  import  any 
eoDslderable  quantity  of  French  corn  without  occasioning  a  great  advance  of 
price. 

We  regret  that  we  are  possessed  of  but  few  authentic  details  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  com  trade  at  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  only  port  in 
Southern  Europe  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  exported. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Odessa 
has  been  most  grossly  exaggerated ;  and,  owing  lo  the  difficulty  of  the  navt- 
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.tttioo  dowB  Ibd  Dnieitor,  corn  bom  Ihe  PoIWi  proyinces  to  Ihesootfaof 
GrattHT  has  to  beconyoyed  laOdesn,  at^an  Simnense  cipense,  in  va^! 
Aceordiiig  to  the  reiiirna  made  by  the  Brilkb  Consul,  the  ayerage  fMHeeoi 
kard  wheeit  at  Odeaali  bust  year,  when  there  waa  very  ifttie  foreign  denaaii. 
anounteid  to  about  20«.  a  quarter;  aod  aeoordiog  to  a  atatement  gifeaiaa 
^ate  Dumber  of  the  Westminster  Review,  €aid  lo  have  been  obUined  fnn 
the  beat  meroantik  authority  in  Odc«a,  the  average  price  of  both  hard  d 
joft  wheat  in  that  market,  fbr  the  eight  years  ending  with  1 82A,  maM 
4q  22a.  kid.  Owing  to  the  diatanoe  of  Odessa,  and  the  difficahy  of  mTi- 
gaiing  tlie  Black  Sea,  the  charges  on  aceoimt  of  the  iraportatioQofTtni 
from  tbenoe  to  London  are  rated  as  high  ast?a.  6d.  a  quarter.  Itipp^n, 
IherefoiB,  that  the  lowest  cost  price  of  Odessa  wheat  in  the  Eoglish  market, 
would  amount  to  tbout  A5a. ;  but  the  quality  of  average  Odessa  wheal bns 
fully  ooe-^th  inferior  to  the  quahty  of  average  EngHflh  wheat,  it  anU 
not,  it  is  pieiA,  be  sold  in  ordinary  years  in  the  London  market,  exeeplvk 
the  average  jiriee  of  EngUsh  wheal  was  equal  to  or  above  ^.  or  i*t.  i 
^quarter. 

It  appears,  from  the  consular  returns,  that  the  prices  of  wheat  M  m 
lat  New  York  aad  Philadelphia  may  be  taken,  on  an  average,  it  from  U 
to  $5a.  a  quarter.  But  they  were  then  unusually  low;  and  as  the  end ^ 
Munortiag  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  Into  England  aRK«ni' 
to  Irom  Ida..  |o  l;^i. ,  it  is  seen  tliat  no  considerabie  supply  eouM  he  oNiiiri 
from  that  qwarkar,  wore  our  prices  under  50a.  or  52a.  a  quarter.  The 
usual  piioe  of  wheat  in  Canaite,  when  there  is  a  4eroand  for  the  liM 
market,  is  about  M)a.  a  qaarter ;  hut  taking  it  as  low  as  S5a.,  if  i«  add  i(> 
this  12a.  a  qnnrter  as  the  eipenses  of  carriage,  it  will  make  ifeeorifmia 
Liverpoot  i47a, ;  and  being  spring  wheat,  it  is  not  ao  valnaAle,  hyalKKit^4 
a  quarter,  as  English  wheat 

We  think  that,  by  this  investigation,  we  have  completely  «tiWWtf<^ 
aoat  ini^ortaAt  points.  First,  that  the  toul  quanltty  of  all  stHlKif  swn  im 
poaiod  iofto  QtM,  Britain  and  Ireland ,  in  the  event  of  our  porlskiiis  tlirovn 
4>pen,  ooiiid  hardly,  under  any  atanost  cofieeivaMe  circonwIaRO,  acee^ 
from  one-twentieth  to  one-twelfth  part  of  our  enltre  consnanitieii;*"! 
aei|OBd«  that  Iht  priao  for  which  such  foreign  •com  eonld  be  oMaiaed  nanl 
not,  in  ordinary  years,  be  less  Hhan  hUs,  a  qnailer ;  and  woiM  tBxAfn- 
bably  raiigo  iram  55a.  lo  57a. 

Noav«  ituppean,  bam  the  ottcial  acconnts  laid  before  die  HoQ»  oi^ 
moaa,  that  Mie  aivrage  price  arf  wheat  in  En^and  and  Wales,  for  di^^ 
years  eodiag  with  182:5,  ameuoled  lo  0(a.  IW.  a  qaarier;  ^^^ 
shottld  he  aooused  of  ^omerBtatiag  Hie  ordinary  mpoilacion  prieeef  ferei? 
wheat,  we  shall  cstiaaate  it  at  Him  tar  rale  of  only  Mb.  ;  and  shall  sap?<» 
that  tfaaugh  it  wnra  hncdened,  as  we  shall  subsequently  endeavour  io^"* 
at  webt  lo  be;  wriih  a  dn^  af  6a.'0r^.  a  quaKer,  it  nrigM,  aolinthiliadi^ 
be sdd  enaii  afwaga  for  'dJa, •ar  5Aa.  And  wenon  this  reasoaaUeoyr 
thosis*  it  is  «vident«  m  tw  naent  of  (he  ports  being  tlmwa  open.  «i^ 
<he  ahavn-nienlaQned  doty,  Ihaft  there  is  no  reason  whatever  lo  sopp^  ^ 
prices  would  be  reduced  more  than  from  13a.  to  lis.  a  quarter  Wo'"^ 
average  of  the  iM  ten  years,  iwcluding  <tf  «oin«e  the  hi^hiniced  Tear« 
1817  and  i«i8,  or  aaom  Shan  €a.  or  ^.  a  quarter  Mow  Ac  averasc  p"* 
ofthe  last  «ii^  Tears. 

We  feel  praHy  canfideait  that  the  slateMeMs  w^^hm  now  ande  riin^^ 
be  controvaried ;  and  ^my  ahaar,  conchisively,  liewiniaw*!^  menar^ 
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0  supmyM  thftl  the  repeAl  of  the  existing  Ootn  Lhwb,  &nd  the  opetitng  tX  ^ 
)orls  for  imporlatioo,  under  ft  doty  t>r5t.  br  69.,  coold  hlive  the  edect  oC 
hrowitigft  Iftrge  proportion  of  tmr  ctiltttated  lands  into  pasture,  or  causing 

1  raihotts  decline  in  the  price  of  torn.  Hie  average  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
and  and  Walesin  1802, 1S03,  and  1804,  years  of  decided  agricultural  fm- 
)rDTeinent,  was  eiactly  61a.  a  quarter,  being  only  7a.  or  8a.  above  its  pro^ 
)able  hilufiB  average  price  under  a  8)[Btem  of  free  trade ;  while  the  greater 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  various  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
igriculture  since  180 A,  would  enable  com  to  be  raised  from  the  same  soils 
It  a  much  less  expense  at  this  moment  than  in  that  year.  It  cannot  be 
ustly  said  that  even  1823  was  by  any  means  an  unfavourable  year  for  thp 
armers;  and  yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  then  only  51a.  ^d, ,  being 
la.  3d.  a  quarter  less  than  its  lowest  possible  average  price  under  the  syst- 
em we  have  ventured  to  propose.  The  landlords  and  (armers  may,  thfte- 
ore,  take  courage.  Their  prosperity  does  not  rest  on  the  basis  of  an  odious 
restrictive  regulation;  but  is  the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  which  be- 
longs to  them,  of  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges,  and  of  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  consumers  of  their  produce.  The  unbounded 
Veedoffl  of  die  corn  trade  would  not  render  it  necessary  to  abandon  any  but 
he  most  worthless  soils,  whidi  ought  never  to  have  been  broken  up ;  and 
A  ouid,  consequently,  have  but  a  very  slight  efiect  on  rent. 

But  while  tne  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  productive  of  no  ma- 
erial  inhiry  to  the  farmers  and  landlords,  by  reducing  the  average  price  of 
-aw  produce,  it  would  by  giving  greater  steadiness  to  prices,  be  no  less  ad- 
vantageous to  them  than  to  tlie  other  classes  of  the  community.  Were  the 
freedom  of  the  com  trade  established,  onr  prices  would  be  governed  by  the 
iverage  price  of  Europe :  and  It  is  plain,  inasmuch  as  the  weather  that  is 
imfavourable  to  the  crops  raised  in  a  district  having  a  particular  soil  or  di- 
Date,  is  most  commonly  favourable  to  those  raised  in  districts  having  a  dif- 
ferent soil  or  climate,  that  the  average  price  of  a  great  continent,  or  rather 
>f  the  whole  commercial  world,  must  necessarily  be  incomparably  more 
steady  than  thatofasinglekingdom.  tt  is  observed  by  Hr.  Gibbon,  that  "those 
amines  which  So  frequently  afflicted  the  infant  Republic^  were  seldom  or 
lever  experienced  by  the  extensive  empire  oTRome.  The  accidental  scarcity 
>f  any  single  province  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its  more 
brtunate  nei^bour.**  (Decline  and  Fall,  i.  p.  86.)  ttoDand,  during  the 
lays  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  was  chiefly  fed  on  imported  corn ;  and  it  is  an 
mdoubted  fact,  that  prices  in  Amsterdam  were  always  comparatively  mo- 
lerate,^  anrd  fluctuated  less  than  In  any  other  market  of  Europe/  The  ex- 
perience. In  a  Word,  oT  all  ages  and  nations  proves,  beyond  afl  question, 
tiat  it  is  (ireedom,  and  ht«dom  only,  that  can  put  an  effectual  stop  to  those 
tidden  and  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  01  com  whidi  are  so  extreme- 
y  mtnousto  all  classes  of  the  community,  hut  most  of  all  to  the  farmer. 
jVtien  a  comparatively  rich  and  highly  popirious  country  like  Cngland  ex- 
ilndes  foreign  produce  from  her  maricets,  ishe  is  eompelled  to  resort  to  very  - 

*  ^Qiielft4liiic(te  ^^iai«^  (laja  M.  Lazac,  tlie  wiAtarotikied  aoOior  of  the  Ridheste  de  la 
Watkuuk,  ^hr^htue  ^blit  Ves  <)MJre  purtim  4u  mmae,  v«m  (rM««re«  aufrotfteni,  4u  atigle,  « i 
•mamm^ntmiAtamt^Bmi  Ibn^  manfBtnt  jraMos.'*  ABsHempt  hat  nocBlly  bnaa  made  to 
ootrcffert  the  .pritoiple  stated  abofe,  bv  referring:  to  the  Tariataooi  that  hare  taken  place  in  the 
rice  of  wltcat  at  AlMlHKtett  dnrhiff  the  M  ten  or  twelve  rean.  Bat  Ihete  "rariatioofl  ate  nTmMt 
r^«%0«ta|lo«l»com1ail».  WhMWfartfnrfKMta«req>eiied,  theiifiocs  jatlleiBaTfceiBia  ihe 
icflnity  aoildanW  mm  to  nearly  tnrietel;  and  when  thtjr  are  shut,  ihey  an  suddenly  deoUne.  (Air 
f  stem  ia  not  only  a  notiance  to  ouraeWet,  1>dt  to  all  oar  n«ighb<Niri. 
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interior  soils  for  supplies  of  food.  Id  coiMequence,  her  average  prioes  art 
raised  tar  above  the  common  level  of  surrounding  countries;  and  thereforr, 
when  an  unusually  luxuriant  crop  occurs,  no  relief  being  obtained  from  ei- 
portation,  the  whole  surplus  produce  is  thrown  on  her  own  markeU,  and  a 
ruinous  depression  of  price  necessarily  and  unavoidably  follows,  Theavoved 
object  of  the  Corn  law  of  1815,  which  prevented  all  importation  ef  foreiga 
i^heat  for  home  consumption  until  the  home  price  rose  to  80a.,  was  to  ke«p 
the'  price  steadily  up  to  that  level*  But  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  tiie 
most  obvious  principles  would  have  taught  the  framers  of  this  Act  (hat  ii 
could  never  attain  that  object.  By  preventing  importation,  except  in  year^ 
when  the  home  crops  are  deficient,  we  necessarily  prevent  the  eatabliduaeflt 
of  any  regular  and  systematic  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.    Since 

1815,  no  Polish  or  American  cultivator  has  ever  been  able  to  calculate  qb 
a  demand  from  England  :  in  consequence,  no  corn  has  been  raised  In  these 
countries  for  our  markets ;  and  when  our  crops  have  been  deficient,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  foreign  supplies  has  allowed  our  prices  to  rise  Co  an  eior- 
bitant  height.    Had  the  corn  trade  been  free,  the  calamitous  harved  d 

1816,  for  example,  would  have  been  met  by  abundant  importations,  tbi 
average  price  in  April  that  year  being  65a.  hd. ;  but  it  was  not  asoertaiiw^ 
that  the  ports  would  open  at  80a.  till  the  15th  of  November,  when  the  sei- 
son  was  too  far  advaliced  to  a(lmit  of  importation  from  the  great  com  ports  of 
Europe;  and  in  consequence,  before  the. spring  shipments  could  arrive,  (he 
average  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  lOSa.  ll<f .,  being  little  short  of  doable  its 
price  only  twelve  months  before !  Owing  partly  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
struction of  agricultural  capital  that  had  taken  place  during  the  low  priees  of 
18U,  1815,  and  1816,  partly  to  deficient  harvests,  and  more  than  all,  lo  the 
restraints  on  importation,  the  prices  of  1817, 1818,  and  IS!  9  were  oppres- 
sively high.  But  mark  the  effects  of  this  increase  of  price.  U  led  toe  far- 
mers to  suppose  that  the  Com  law  was  at  length  beginning  to  have  Ibe  ef- 
fects  its  supporters  had  anticipated  from  it ;  their  drooping  spirili  were  ia 
consequence  revived ;  fresh  capital  was  applied  to  the  land ;  and  this  ia- 
CTpBse  of  tillage,  conspiring  with  favourable  seasons,  again  sank  prioes  lo 
such  a  degree,  that  they  fell  in  October  1822  so  low  as  38a.  Itf.,  the  ave- 
rage of  that  year  being  only  A3a.  M. 

It  is  thus  that  the  restrictive  system  is  productive  of  double  nnisdiief.  Bv 
preventing  importation,  it  aggravates  all  the  evils  of  scarcity  when  the  hoow 
crops  are  deficient ;  while,  by  forcing. the  cultivation  of  poor  soib,  and  rais- 
ing average  prices,  it  prevents  exportation  in  a  year  of  unusual  plaity.and 
renders  the  bounty  of  Providence  a  curse  to  the  farmer!  So  long  as  me 
support  the  existing  Corn  laws,  we  shall  have  the  same  incessant  altenattoa 
of  ruinously  low  and  oppressively  high  prices  which  we  have  e^ierieoced 
since  1815.  At  one  time  our  ears  will  be  stunned  with  the  complalids  oi 
the  agriculturists;  and  when  these  have  subsided,  they  will  be  aasalled  witii 
the  louder  and  more  piercing  and  menacing  cries  of  ttie  manufacturing  po- 
pulation— with  the  poise  of  radical  rebellions,  and  fresh  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  I  The  low  prices  of  the  restrictive  system  cannot  te 
otherwise  then  ephemeral— opulentia  mox  paritura  egestatem ; — for  these 
low  prices,  by  destroying  agricultural  capital,  and  driving  bad  laiui  out  d 
cultivation,  necessarily  diminish  the  supply,  and  occasion  an  unmensoied 
increase  of  price  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  unfavourable  harvest.  BdI  h 
is  material  to  observe,  that  while  this  increase  of  price  Is  fatal  to  the  gr«al 
mass  of  Ihe  consumers,  it  is  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  agricullarista ;  for. 
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by  attracting  additional  capital  to  the  soil,  and  extending  cultivation,  the  sup- 
ply is  again  increased ;  and,  instead  of  their  extravagant  expectations  being 
realised,  the  first  luxuriant  harvest  again  plunges  them  into  the  abyss  of 
poverty  and  misery !  Such  is  the  practical  and  real  operation  (Jt  this  moiK- 
strous  system.  Alternately  productive  of  famine  and  excess,  it  is  equally 
ruinous  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes;  and,  if 
not  put  down,  it  will  most  probably  end  by  destroying  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  by  sinking  all  classes,  high  as  well  as  low,  below  the  level  oC 
what  was  originally  lowest/ 

*  The  com  kwof  18B3  it  a  aeoond,  though  oertainly  not  an  improTcd,  edition  of  that  of  1816.? 
It  altowi  the  importatioo  of  foreign  wheat  when  the  home  price  is  70ii. ;  but  if  the  home  price  is 
under  SOf .,  a  duty  of  17t.  ia  imposed  during  the  fint  three  months,  and  of  12*.  afterwards '  This 
is  realij  Yef>  near  the  same  thing  as  absolute  exclusion  up  to  80s.  This  law  has  not  hitherto  oome 
into  operatioo,  except  ia  the  case  of  oats.  We  mbioin  a  note  of  the  pipviaioBs  of  this  Act,  and  of 
(he  proTisioiM  in  the  two  Acts  passed  during  the  last  Seaaioos,  for  allowing  foreign  com  to  be  taken 
out  of  warehouae  for  home  cooaomptioo ;  and  for  giving  a  power  to  the  Prifv  Council  to  admit 
foreign  oom  oatil  aix  weeka  after  the  meeting  of  P^niamenC,  under  certain  modmcationB. 

By  the  8d  of  Oeo.  IV.  cap.  fiO,  the  Act  of  1815  waa  repealed,  and  importation  was  permitted, 
wheoj  for  three  months  preemling  the  15th  of  Februan,  May,  Angust,  or  Norember,  the  aferage 
pricea  exeesdcd  the  ratea  atated  below,  at  the  ratea  of  duty  affixed,  viz. 


WiMn  tke  Avenge  Prieest  per  Qositer,  rate  as  below : 


PrsmBfM* 


WnaT: 

Ifatorabome    •    .     71a. 
BsANf,  Pgaa,  or  Ryb  : 

If  at  orabote    .    .      46a. 
Barlbt.  Baaii,  or  Biao : 

Ifat  or  above    .    .      35t. 
Oat§: 

Ifat  or  above    .    .      94e^ 


Fran  an  other  Parts, 


IfatrOt.) 
80f.} 


bat  under  {|g^; 


or  if  at  or  above 


86e. 
5.U 


or  ifatorabove      .    .    55*. 


■atra  (br 

cte  Srst 

Tkrae 

Months. 


or  if  at  or  above 


42f  6d. 


orif atorabove     .    .    lOt. 


*^*  Wheat  Meal  or  Flour,  and  Oatmeal  are  ad- \  Wheat  Meal 
mitted  for  Consumption,  either  from   British  I     or  Floar, 
Poaaaaaiotia  in  America  or  from  any  other  part  I  at  per  Cwt 
at  tbe  Ratea  of  Duty  hereunto  affiled,  when  (     rw«»**i 

the  Average  Pricea  of  Wheat  and  Oata  raapeoti  ve- 1     ZrJtLTir 
ly  corroapood  with  the  Rates  above  apecified.  /     ^'  '^"* 


I 


19t. 
5«. 
Is. 

8s. 
3i. 


6s. 


4s. 
Ss. 

as. 

le. 


Rate  of 
Dmty 


Onarter. 


6d. 


6d. 
6d. 


Ad, 

%d. 
7d. 
4d. 
lOd. 
%i, 
6d 


6s. 
5s. 


3s.    6d. 
3s.    6d, 


2*. 
«s. 


6<f. 


Is.  7d, 

1*.  7d, 

2«.  2d. 

2s.  &/. 


P«M,  when  prohibited  aa  Com,  are  admitted  for  Seed  or  any  other  porpoae,. 

at  7s.  per  Boabel. 


By  7  Geo.  TV.  cap.  70,  Porei^  Corn,  Meal,  and  Flour  warebouaed,  were  permitted  to  be  taken 
t  for  HcMBe  Coaaumptioo,  until  the  16th  day  of  August,  1896, 

At  tbe  following  ratea  of  dutv,  vis. 
Wlieal      ...    19s.  per  quarter.    I    Barley,  Bear,  or  Bigg,  6e.  per  quarter. 
Beui%  Paaa,  or  Rye      Ss.  do.       )    Oata        •       -       -     4s.  do. 

Wheat  Meal  Or  Flour,  3».  3dL  per  Cwt 
Geo.  I V.  cap.  71,    An  act  lo  empower  hia  Bligeaty  to  admit  Porpign  Com  for  Home  Cooaump- 


,  ander  certain  limitaliona,  until  the  lat  of  January,  1897,  or  for  6  Weeka  afker  the  Commem«- 
It  of  the  next  enauing  Semion  of  Parliament,  it  PhrKament  ahall  not  then  be  ailting.  The 
>wing  m  the  detail,  vis. 

Whereas  it  may  become  expedient,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  to  admit  a  further  quaatitv  of  com 
loar  for  hosie  coDaunptioD,  m  additioa  lo  theforeigu  com,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  which  iiad  been 


yoL.  vt. 


15 
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Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  form  a  pecaniary  estimate  <y(  the 
actual  loss  which  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  entail  od  tbe 
country  in  ordinary  years.  But  it  is  eyident  that  ii»  wh<de  misdwlto 
which  they  give  rise,  and  their  disastrous  influence  upon  the  pnUictiaiMiail- 
lity,  do  not  admit  of  being  measured  by  a  pecuniary  standard.  Welbjok, 
however,  Uiat  we  may  assume,  as  a  point  fully  established  by  the  prenos 


i^jfa 


warehoused,  or  reported  inwards  to  be  warehoused,  on  or  before  the  9d  day  of  May,  IBK:  Bek 
therefore  eoaoted,  by'the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  adfiessadeoHatf 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  PferUament  assembled,  isd  if  ik 
authority  or  the  same,  That  at  any  time  after  the  end  ot  the  present  Sessioo  of  FufisBot,  nd 
uDui  the  1st  d&y  of  January,  1837,  or  for  six  weeks  after  the  oommenoement  of  the  IheBan^ 
Session  of  Parliament,  if  Parliament  shall  not  then  be  sitting,  it  shall  be  lawful  fior  hii  Majctty.  ^ 
any  ord^  or  orders  to  be  by  him  issued,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  PriTy  CouDcil,  to  idsitto 
entry  for  home  consumption  any  quantity  of  warehoused  wheat  or  wheat  flour  not  exeeedii|Stt,N 
quarters  in  the  whole,  on  payment  of  such  duty  as  shall  be  declared  in  any  such  order  to  bepi|iik 
upon  the  entry  of  the  same ;  Provided  always,  that  no  such  order  in'Cooncil  shall  contiBae  is  kt 
for  more  thim  two  calendar  months  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof^  and  provided  iho,  tk  • 
such  order  shall  extend  to  admit  to  entry  any  wheat  or  wheat  Hour  which  had  been  mnktmit 
repdrted  inwards  to  be  Warehoused,  before  the  said  second  of  May. 

**Trovided  always.  That  the  duty  so  to  be  declared  in  any  such  order  shall  noCia  ngmttud 
the  duty  enacted  by  3  Geo.  IV.  cap.  60.^ 

The  fact  of  such  acts  as  those  now  quoted  having  been  passed,  sets  the  hnpoliey  of  iheoisiii 
system,  and  the  necessity  of  its  abolition,  in  the  dearest  pomt  of  view.  It  is  ddBealt  st  tfaii  maot 
(10th  September),  to  collect  any  preciie  iofemation  vrith  respect  to  the  prodoethesai  of  ifee 
fuurest  that  has  nist  been  'concluded.  We  do  not  think«  however,  that  tnere  ess  bs  Mf  Mt 
that  oats  and  bariey ,  land  pfobabiy  also  potatoes,  trill  be  very  defident :  aad  if  so,  it  ii  dtv  ihai 
large  proportion  of  the  poorer  chuses  will  be  involved -in  great  disticas^  although  thewkstcRps 
unoerstood  to  be  rather  above  an  average.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  restrictioos  oa  bsperiM  ^ 
should  now  have  been  importing  oats  from  idl-qofliers. 

We  subjoin,  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  an  account  of  the  average  priess  dtkfao^ 
species  of  arain  in  Great  Britain,  from  1800  to  1885,  abstracted  from  the  PariiswsaQ  hptr, 
No.  S87,  £ss.  1884-6. 
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1800      . 

110    5 
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76  11 

43   7 
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64    6 

79    9 

36  11 
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67    9 
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36  11 
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1804      . 
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1806      . 

87    1 
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1806     . 
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1808     . 

78  11 
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1809     .' 

94    6 
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60    9 
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1810      . 

103    8 

46    8 

69    0 

27   9 

1811      . 

98    6 

41    0 

49  11 

96   9 

1818      . 

188    8 
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43   8 
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79  11 
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1818      . 

83    8 

52    3 

54  10 
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1819      . 
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49    0 
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66  10 

32  10 

40  10 

83   6 

1821      . 

54    6 

125    3 

31    1 

18  11 

1828      . 

43    3 

21    3 

30    3 

17   7 

1823      . 

61    9 

30    7 

30  11 

98   3 

1884      . 

62    0 

35    3 

40    8 

SI    1 

1825      • 

66    6 

« 
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iovesUgition,  that  in  the  eYenl  of  the  porU  being  thrown  open  to  the  Tree 
importation  of  wheat  charged  with  a-duly  of  hi,  or  6#.,  we  should  not  only 
be  exempted  from  those  ruinous  fluctuations  of  price  that  are  inherent  in 
the  restrictive  system,  but  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  would  not  in  or^ 
dinary  years  exceed  h^9.,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Now,  it  ia  an 
incoDtrovertible  proposition,  that  every  additional  shilling  added  to  the  price 
of  the  forty--eight  millions  of  quartiBrs  consumed  in  the  Empire,  by  means 
of  the  prohibition  against  importation,  is  really  equivalent,  in  its  effects  on 
the  consumer,  to  a  tax  of  ^,AOO,OOOI.  laid  directly  on  corn :  and  estimating 
the  diflareoee  between  the  avenge  price  of  all  sorts  of  grain  for  the  last  ei^t 
or  ten  years,  and  its  average  price  were  the  ports  thrown  open,  at  Ss.  a 
quarter,  UtoB  would  make  a  total  aggregate  loss  to  the  consumer  of  not  less 
than  nineteen  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  I 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mark  the  dilemma  itf  which  the  advo- 
cates of  agricultural  monopoly  are  placed  by  this  statement.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  say  that  we  have  understated  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn 
could  be  imported,  and  that  we  should  not  really  be  able  to  obtain  it,  vrith 
a  duty  d  5a.  or  6«.  a  quarter,  for  less  than  60a.  or  65a.,  then  it  is  plain  their 
present  monopoly  can  be  of  scarcely  any  value  to  the  agriculturists*;  and 
that  its  only  eflect  is  to  shut  us  out  from  participating  in  the  provision  made 
by  nature  for  equalizing  the  variations  in  the  harvests  of  particular  countries 
by  means  (rf  commerce,  and,  consequently,  to  occasion  those  destructive 
oscillations  of  price,  which  are  at  least  as  ruinous  to  the  farmer  as  to  either 
the  manufacturer  or  merchant :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
monopoly  should  accuse  us  of  having  overstated,  as  we  suspect  will  be  the 
case,  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported—if  prices,  for  exam- 
ple, instead  of  declining  8a.  after  the  ports  were  thrown  open,  would  decline 
10a.  a  quarter;  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Corn  laws  must  be  a  much  greater 
nuisance  Uian  we  take  them  for,  and  that,  instead  of  occasioning  a  loss 
of  19,700,000/.  to  the  consumers,  they  must  really  occasion  a  loss  of 
3A,000,000/. :  and  if  the  price  of  corn  should,  on  an  average,  decline  15a. 
a  quarter,  it  follows  that  the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  the  Com  laws  to  the 
consumers  cannot  amount  to  less  than  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-six  mil- 
lions I 

But  believing,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  the  loss  really  sustained 
by  the  consumers  of  com,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  on  importation 
raising  its  average  price  8a.  a  quarter  above  what  it  would  be  were  they 
abolished,  may  be  fairly  and  moderately  estimated  at  about  twenty  millions, 
it  18  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  this  immense 
sam. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  of  it  goes  to  swell  the  rent-roll  of 
the  landlords :  but  this  is  an  obvious  mistake.  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  whe- 
ther the  entire  rental  of  England  and  Wales  amounts  at  this  moment  to 
twenty-four  millions.  The  trath  is,  that  the  monopoly  created  by  the 
Corn  laws  is  not  like  any  other  monopoly.  It  does  not  occasion  a  mere 
transfer  of  wealth  from  one  portion  of  the  community,  who  are  its  rightful 
owners,  to  another  portion  who  have  no  just  claim  to  it.  If  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  landlord  and  corn-growers  were  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  East 
India  Company — ^if  its  effect  was  only  to  occasion  an  unnatural  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country — to  plunder  and  impoverish  nine-tenths  of  the 

*  The  avenge  price  of  wheat  for  the  iix  |icars  ending  with  IWb,  va  Great  Brilaio,  was  as  low 
u.^  57«.  Zd.  a  ^larler.  * 
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population  to  eorich  the  other  tenth,  it  would  be  companUrely  ImnnlHi. 
But  it  is  of  the  yery  essence  of  this  question  to  obsenre,  tbat  the  Cora  kiis 
occasion  the  destruction  of  much  roone  nwalth  than  they  tnnafer.  We  do 
not  exaggerate  when  we  alBrm,  that  of  every  fire  hundred  tfaouaaod  poaads 
of  excess  of  price  drawn  irom  the  pocketa  of  the  con80itt«n»  acareely  one 
hupdred  thousand  finds  its  way  into  the' pockets  of  the  laodiocda!  Ihe 
other  four  hundred  thousand  are  absolutely  and  totally  lost  to  the 
they  are  expended  enpurepetiBf  and  without  contributing  in  the 
degree  to  increase  the  comforts  or  enjoyments  of  any  indiiriduad  whafercr. 
We  admit  that  this  is  rather  a  starUiog  statement ;  but  if  ime  mccccd  io 
establishing  its  perfect  accuracy,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  aQoUier  wcid 
tashow  the  vast  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  ahoUtioo  of  the  Com 
laws. 

The  rent  of  a  country  consists,  as  we  have  shown  again  asd  agmn,  of 
the  excess,  or  the  value  of  the  excess,  of  the  produce  obtained  from  tte 
superior  soils  under  cultivation,  above  that  which  is  obtained  from  lbs 
worst.    But  when,  by  excluding  ouraelves  from  tbecbeapesi  maifcelsfor 
corn,  we  force  recourse  to  be  had  to  poover  soils,  we  not  imbf  imeasuib  Ik 
magnitude  and  value  of  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  eoaatry  leeeivri 
by  the  landlord  as  rent,  but  we  also  increase  tbo  value  of  thai  poiiioB  wfakb 
is  required  to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  his  expenses. — a  portion  wikich  is 
invariably  much  larger  than  the  other.    According  to  answen  nede  to 
Queries  circulated  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bvtidenee  faksn 
before  the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  ComracmB  in  UiA  and 
1821,  the  average  proportion  which  the  rent  paid  to  thelandloiila  in  Sag- 
land  and  Wales  bears  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  does  nol  eacMed 
▲  pirTH.    But  let  us  take  the  proportion  as  high  as ,  k  rotDmm :  it  ia  plaia, 
that,  when  prices  rise  because  of  restrtctiona  on  importation  from  almad, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  landlords  receive  such  additional  price  eoff  iar 
that  one-fourth  part  of  produce  of  the  oountry  which  belongi  to  fben  as 
rent.    This  is  a  point  about  which  it  is  eridently  inq)ossible  tbera  can  be 
two  opinions.    And  it  is  hardly  less  obvious,  that  neither  the  fmer  nor 
any  other  individual  reaps  Ihe  smaUest  advantage  from  the  risein  &e  ptke 
or  value  of  the  three-fourths,  which  do  not  go  to  the  landlord.     For,  ic 
must  be  observed,  that  when  the  price  of  com  rises,  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers which  the  farmer  employs,  must  sooner  or  later  be  raised  in  a 
corresponding  proportion ;  at  the  same  time  tbat  the  expenses  of  seed,  of  the 
keep  of  horses,  of  the  maintenance  of  his  own  fatmily*  etc.,  ace  all  eqnaly 
and  immediately  increased.    If  the  rise  of  price,  occasioned  by  die  exda- 
sion  of  foreign  com,  could  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  produee  whkh 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  he  would  receive  the  whole  extra  sum  iafced  by 
the  exclusion  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.    But  this  is  not, 
cannot  possibly  be  the  case.    There  cannot  be  Ifoo  prices  ot  tlie 
modity  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  market.    The  mMMiopoly 
which  gives  a  greater  value  to  Uiat  one-fourth  part  ot  the  produce  of  tbr 
countrv  which  goes  to  the  landlords  as  rent,  equally  raises  the  vdoe  of  the 
other  three-fourths,  which  are  partly  cast  into  the  soil  as  seed,  awl  feiili 
consumed  by  the  men,  horses,  and  oxen  employed  by  the  farmer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  reasonings  directly  deduced  from  the  stale- 
ments  of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists,  that  to  whatever  exfeoi  the 
Corn  laws  raise  the  price  of  corn  above  what  it  would  be  were  these  lav% 
repealed,  not  more  than  Qne-fourth  part  of  that  sum  fiuds  its  way  info  Ibf 
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pockets  of  the  landlords ;  and  ihat  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  lost  or  destroyed.  It  has  been  contended,  indeed,  that 
although  a  rery  large  proportion  of  that  increased  price,  which  the  present 
system  obliges  theconsnmers  of  com  to  pay  for  it,  is  not  received  either  by 
the  landlord  or  fanner,  it  is  paid  as  wages  to  the  labourers  employed  in  its 
production,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost.  But  this  is 
plainly  a  most  feeble  and  impotent  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  worthless  system, 
by  stiu  more  wordiless  arguments.  We  ask,  first,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  deny  Ihat  the  increased  -ralne  which  the  restrictive  system  gives  to  the 
com  used  as  sosd,  uid  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  is  not  absolutely  and  totally 
loel  Y  Can  it  be  said  that  seed  is  more  productive  when  It  costs  70^.  or  80a* 
a  qoaiter,  than  when  it  costs  only  50a.  or  55a.  t  Or,  is  it  really  true  that 
the  strength  and  swiftness  of  our  horses  are  augmented  when  they  are  made 
to  ieed  on  deareir  corn  ?  But,  even  if  all  the  produce  which  is  not  received 
by  Uie  landlotd  were  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  it 
wooU  be  of  no  conseqtienoe  to  our  argument.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  were 
to  purchase  our  food  in  the  cheapest  market,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons now  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  bad  soils  would  be  thrown  out  of 
ikmi  em|rioyment.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  would  be  employed  in 
some  other  way.  If  the  consumers  of  com  were  able  to  obtain  the  same 
supply  id  flutt  necessary  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  sum  which  it 
now  costs,  they  would  most  unquestionably  have  the  other  third  or  fourth 
of  this  sum  to  expend  oa  something  else..  The  total  effective  demand  of  (ho 
country  for  the  produce  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  power  of  obtaining  employment,  would  therefore  continue  the  same; 
while  its  wealth  would  be  augmented  by  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  all 
the  hands  which  had  been  set  free  from  the  production  of  corn.  Suppose 
we  require,  under  the  existing  system,  the  labour  of  two  millions  of  people 
to.  raise  forty-^ight  millions  of  quarters  of  corn,  and  that  by  throwiiig  the 

Krts  open,  we  obtain  as  larga  a  supply  by  the  labour  of  one  million  and  a 
If ;  then«.  as  the  miBans  by  which  the  consumers  paid  the  labour  of  the 
two.  millions  of  hands  could  not  be  .diminished  In  cousequence  of  this  in- 
creased bcility  of  production,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that,  after  the  fall 
of  prices,  the  surplus  half  million  of  hands  would  be  employed  in  some 
other  pursuit ;  and  consequently,  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  be 
no  vaBdheiemr  gsln— ^  much  of  jMsi^tW  additUni  to  the  previous  wealth 
and  riches  of  the  country. 

It  may  therefor&he  concluded,  that  of  the  enormous  sum  of  about  twbntt 
■lillions,  whidi  the  restrictions  on  the  com  trade  take,  in  ordinary  years, 
firom  the  consumers,  not  more  than  five  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
ilie  landlords.  The  other  fifteen  millions  «re  entirely  lost,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  are  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  increased  expenses  attending 
the  cultivation  of  the  bad  soils  to  which  the  Corn  laws  force  us  to  have  re- 
course. Instead,  then,  of  its  being  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged, 
that  the  Cora  laws  assist  in  enabling  the  country  to  make  good  the  taxes 
Beceasary  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
peace  establishment,  it  is  obvious  that  they  form,  of  themselves,  by  far.  the 
greatest  of  all  the  burdens  we  have  to  sustain!  No  people  was  ever  before 
sobjected  to  such  a  scourge.  The  Corn  laws  do  not,  like  an  ordinary  tax^ 
transfer  wealth  from  one  portion  of  the  public  to  another ;  but,  on 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  they  occasion  a  positive  destruction -^A 
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dead  annual  loss  to  the  public  of  not  less  than    vovitBiR  or  Tinnt 
miliions  I 

Bad,  however,  as  this  must  certainly  appear,  it  is  not  perhaps  the  most 
untavourable  view  of  the  operation  and  practical  effect  ot  the  Ck>fii  kws. 
When  the  rate  of  wages  is  raised,  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  pfke  of 
raw  produce,  the  rate  of  proGt  is  universally  reduced.  The  iocomeftof  (he 
capitalists  being  thus  diminished,  their  means  of  amassing  additioml  cafiiul 
and  employing  fresh  labourers  are  proportionally  reduced,  at  the  same  tine 
that  an  overwhelming  temptation  is  created  to  transfer  eapital  to  other 
countries  where  profits  are  higher.  There  can  be  bo  noAnaer  of  daubt  thai 
a  large  proportion  of  the  loans  lately  made  in  this  country  to  the  Cootie 
nental  States  and  the  South  American  Republics,  must  be  aseribed  to  this 
principle,  or  to  the  operation  of  the  Com  laws  in  depressing  profits :  and 
the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  that  have  been  occasioned  by  these  loans,  asd 
the  injury  done  to  the  working  classes  by  sending  abroad  so  lar^  an  amoont 
of  capital,  or  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  employment  of  labour,  aieof 
themselves  conclusive  reasons  why  the  Ck>m  laws  should  be  abolished. 

Although,  therefore,  it  were  true  that  the  landlords  really  made  the  son 
of  four  or  five  millions  a  year  by  the  existing  Corn  laws,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  they  would  rather  consent  to  relinquish  it,  than  continue  to  diog 
to  a  system  fraught  with  so  mudi  injustice  and  ruin.     But  inatasd  of 
gaining  by  it,  we  are  most  firmly  persuaded  that  this  system  is  no  Jess 
hostile  to  their  real  and  lasting  interests  than  to  those  of  the  rest  of  tfaeoooH 
munity.    Provided  prices  eould  be  kept  steady,  they  would  certainly  ^io 
for  a  while  the  advantage  we  have  supposed.    But  this  is  plainly  an  impos* 
sible  condition :  prices  can  never  be  steady  under  this  system :  and  we  are 
^uite  sure,  that  every  landlord  who  will  dispassionately  consider  die  sub- 
ject must  admit,  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  interest  to  be  secuied  m  the 
regular  payment  of  a  somewhat  lower  average  amount  of  rentr  than  to  be 
perpetually  exposed,  as  he  must  be  during  the  continuance  of  the  restrictive 
system,  to  the  non-*payment  of  the  hig^  rents  that  may  be  promised  bun 
in  high-priced  years.    It  is,  moreover,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  eilreme 
of  folly  to  suppose,  that  a  system^  which  is  so  essentially  injurious  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  can  be  really  beneficial  to  those  who  bare 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  public  prosperity  as  the  landlords.    Whatever 
advantage  they  may  derive  from  it,  can  only  be  fleeting,  and  illusory :  for 
it  must  of  necessity  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  their 
own  interests  are  inseparably  and  indissolubly  connected.    If  prices  v^e 
steady,  the  landlord's  rents  would  also  be  steady.    His  estate  would  not  be 
ruined  by  over^Ksropping,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  old  grass  land  and 
meadows  in  high  priced  years ;  nor  would  it  be  thrown  on  his  hands  with- 
out the  possibility  of  letting  it,  when  prices  sink  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction."^   Instead  of  being  deluded  by  expectations  of  augmented  revenue. 
which,  so  long  as. the  present  system  lasts,  can  never  be  realised  for  foor 
years  in  succession,  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  ex:le0i 
of  hi^income  and  resources,  and  would  be  able  to  proportion  his  expendi- 

*  We  are  acquainted  with  a  verj  fine  farm  io  the  South  of  Sootlaod  that  was  let  in  VAX  l«r 
796/.  a  jear.  It  was  ofer  cropped ;  and,  on  bein^  relet  for  three  yean  ia  1816»  it  only  brongbt  9i£- 
a  year !  lonumerable  inetancet  of  a  similar  descnption  mi^t  be  pointed  ouL  And  aotwidmaM^nc 
•if  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  we  are  moet  decidedbr  of  opinkm,  ttmxh  "- 
jrometbing  worse  than  abrard  to  suppose  that  a  system  productive  of  such  results  can  be  ' 
Vo  the  landlords. 
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lure  lo  his  means ;  and  above  all,  he  would  have  the  pleasing  consciousness 
that  he  had  regained  his  proper  place  in  society  and  in  the  public  estimation  ; 
that  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  monopolist,  and  that  his  interests,  in- 
stead of  being  opposed,  as  is  at  prescnithe  case,  to  those  of  his  neighbours, 
were  identified  with  theirs. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  im« 
portation  would  be  merely  innoxious  to  the  landlords.    The  truth  is,  that 
it  would  be  greatly  and  signally  beneficial  to  them.     Not  only  would  the 
landlords  gain  by  the  general  improvement  that  would  infallibly  result  from 
the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  but  they  would  also  be  relieved  from  a 
burden,  which,  at  this  moment,  presses  heavily  on  their  estates,  and  threat- 
ens, at  no  distant  period,  to  absorb  the  whole  of  their  rents.     It  is  almost 
uDoeceaBary  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the  poor  rates.    Were  it  not  for  the 
extreme  variations  in  the  price  of  corn,  the  payments  to  able-bodied  la- 
bourers, which  constitute  full  three-fourths  of  the  total  assessment,  might 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.    But  so  long  as  we  continue  to  act  on  a  system, 
which  necessarily  occasions  the  most  tremendous  fluctuations  of  price,  it  is 
quite  visionary  to  think  oi  getting  rid  of  this  burden.     Wages,  though  they 
are  ultimately  regulated  by  the  price  of  necessaries,  do  not  vary  im- 
mediately with  their  variations.    Prices,  and  consequently  wages,  are  re- 
duced by  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests ;  but  wages  do  not,  and  cannot 
rise  the  moment  the  harvest  becomes  deficient,  and  prices  attain  the  famine 
level.    And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  labourers  of  a  densely  peo- 
pled country  like  England,  where  their  condition  can  never  bo  very  pros- 
perous, were  notpartlyprovided  for  byextrinsic  assistance, the  probability, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  certainty,  is,  that  rebellion  and  intestine  com- 
motion would  ensue,  and  that  the  security  of  property  would  be  completely 
subverted.    Those,  therefore,  who  are  really  desirous  of  freeing  the  coun- 
try from  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  burden  of  poor  rates,  ought 
above  all  to  direct  their  efforts  to  procure  the  abolition  of  those  restrictions 
which,  by  causing  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  expose 
the  poor  to  misery  and  famine,  and  disable  them  for  providing  for  them- 
selves.   Abolish  the  Corn  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  all  rates  levied  on  ac- 
count of  the  able-bodied  poor  may  be  carried  with  equal  facility  and  se- 
curity. But  if  the  landlords  will  not  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  freedom,  let  them  not  deceive' themselves  by  supposing  that  the  pressure 
of  the  poor  rates  will  ever  be  effectually  diminished.    If  they  will  havQ 
monopoly,  they  must  take  all  its  consequences  along  with  it;  and  they  must 
neither  murmur  nor  repine,  should  every  shilling  of  their  rents  be  ulti- 
mately required  for  the  support  of  workhouses  and  beggars. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  recent 
discussions  with  respect  to  the  Corn  laws,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  forming  a  right  estimate  of  their  operation — we 
mean  the  stimulus  given  by  a  high  price  of  com  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 
When  there  are  two  species  of  food  obtainable  in  a  country,  it  is  obvious 
that  an  artificial  rise  in  the  price  of  the  one,  has  really  the  same  effect  on 
the  other  as  if  a  bounty  were  given  on  its  consumption.  We  have  been 
endeavouring  to  collect  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  in  Great  Britain  since  1795 ;  and  these,  though  imperfect,  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  it  has  been  at  least  tripled  during  the  period  in  question 
We  have  also  been  assured  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion  on  such  a  point,  that  the  comparatively  low  range  of 
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prices  since  iS20^  is  to  be  io  a  very  eonsidevable  deg^w  ascribed  to  the  ii- 
creased  consumption  ot  potatoes.  They  have  already  beeooie  a  more  mt- 
portant  article  than  corn  in  the  subsistence  of  the  laboaring  dasi  in  naiiy 
very  populous  districts ;  and  were  a  succession  of  bad  hanreals  aad  hi^ 
prices  to  take  place  for  four  or  five  years  together,  the  stimulus  they  «wM 
giye  to  the  use  of  the  potato  would  be  so  great,  that  It  is  doubtful  whether 
our  prices  would  not  be,  in  consequence,  permanently  sunk  bdow  the  kmi 
of  those  of  the  Continent.  Surely,  however,  it  cannot  he  moesanry  far  m 
to  say  that  these  results  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  Should  oar  people 
ever  become  habitually  dependent  upon  the  potato  for  the  prineipal  put  cf 
their  food,  they  would  unavoidably  sink  to  the  same  nkiserable  oonditioii  ai 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Under  such  circumstances,  their  wages  beii| 
entirely  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  cheapest  species  €t  fbod  hidicflo 
raised  id  Europe,  would  not  enable  them  to  obtain  any  thing  else,  when  it 
was  deficient;  so  that,  whenever  the  potato  crop  failed,  they  would  beM 
without  the  means  of  support ;  and  deiurth  would  be  attended  with  ail  ths 
horrors  of  famine  I 

For  these  reasons  we  hold  it  to  be  clear,  that  though  foreign  com  woe 
for  ever  excluded  from  our  markets,  and  though  it  were  possible  Io  preveit 
them  from  being  overstocked  with  corn  of  our  own  growth,  the  ^imiiai 
that  increased  prices  would  give  to  the  growth  and  consumption  of  polaloo 
would  effectually  prevent  them  from  being  maintained,  for  any  oonaiderM 
period,  at  a  high  elevation.  We  entreat  the  public  to  advert  to  Iba  enr- 
cumstance ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  every  landlord  who  does  so.wfll  agree 
with  us  in  thinking,  that  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show,  that  io  attempliBg 
to  keep  up  prices  to  an  unnatural  height,  the  agriculturists  have  engaged  id 
an  enterprise  in  which  they  cannot  biit  fail;  and  which  must,  under  aay 
conceivable  circumstances,  be  productive  alike  of  the  most  serious  iqiiry 
to  themselves  and  their  country. 

The  farmers  have  still  less  reason  than  the  landlords  to  support  thaeiiil- 
ing  system  ;  and  it  is  indeed  quite  apparent,  that  if  they  had  a  ckar  per- 
ception of  their  own  interest,  they  would  join  in  petitioning  tor  its  aWhlioa. 
Suppose  it  were  possible  to  maintain  the  home  prices  steady  at  about  8Sa.« 
still  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  fanncts  were 
they  to  be  allowed  to  settle  at  the  fair  and  natural  level  of  50a.  or  5Sa.  K 
prices  become  stationary  at  the  lower  limit  of  50^.  or  56a.,  the  rent,  vafn 
of  labour,  and  other  outgoings  of  the  farmer,  will  all  be  proportionally  ad- 
justed ;  if  they  are  raised  to  the  higher  limits  of  80a. ,  rentes,  wages,  etc.  will 
sustain  a  corresponding  increase.  It  is  impossible,  however,  as  it  haateeo 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  to  raise  wages  wiUiout  reduciBg  profita ;  ao  that  rt 
is  unquestionably  true,  that  instead  of  high  prices  being  realty  adfinla- 
geous  to  the  farmer,  they  are  distinctly  and  completely  tibe  feverse.  The 
object  of  the  farmer,  as  of  all  other  producers,  must  always  be  to  derife  Ae 
greatest  possible  profit  from  his  capital ;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  ihtl 
profits  invariably  fall  as  prices  rise,  and  rise  as  prices  fall.  The  price  et 
wheat  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  does  not  amount  to  one-third  of  ita  prioe  m 
England;  and  yet  an  Illinois  or  Indiana  fiarmer,  with  a  capiul  of  IMO/.. 
would  derive  as  much  profit  from  it  asan  English  fanner  would  derive  fron 
a  capital  of  3000/.  or  AOOO/.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  real  and  per- 
manent interests  of  the  farmers  and  consumers  are  precisely  the  sane;  and 
that  a  permanently  high  price  of  produce,  supposing  it  could  be  maintahied, 
Wfovid  not  be  less  injurious  to  the  one  class  than  the  other. 
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"  A  bmec,"  it  ha»  been  justly  said,  *'  is  as  orach  a  capitalist  as  a  shop- 
iLceper,  or  a  mmufacturer,  and  the  profits  of  lanning  capital  mast,  in  the 
end,  i)e lowered  by  any  cause  which  iowers  the  profits  of  other  capital.  It 
is  the  iotaiest  of  all  capitalists  to  hare  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently com  among  the  rest,  cheap ;  because  their  labourers  will  Ihen  be 
contented  with  lower  wages.  A  farner's  gain  cannot  be  permanently 
greater  than  that  of  other  capitalists.  Even  during  the  currency  of  a  lease, 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  him ;  for,'  if  there 
be  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  all  other  commodities  also  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  give  a  corresponding  increased  price  for  his  coats,  hats,  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  etc. ;  ai^  unless  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  he  has  no 
ioterest  whatever  in  high  pricas;  because 'Competition  will  eflectually  pre- 
vent him  from  deriving  more  than  a  very  temporary  advantage  from  them. 
He  has,  however,  in  coduboii  with  all  other  capitalists,  a  very  strong  in- 
terest in  high  profits ;  and  ii  is  not  possible  that  profits  should  be  high  for  a 
long  period  together,  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dear.  A  high  price 
of  com,  therefore,  nol  only  is  not  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as  such,  but  it  is 
positively  injurious  to  him.  He  is  iigured  in  two  ways ;  first,  as  a  consumer 
of  com  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  having  to  consume 
a  dear  instead  of  a  cheap  commodity ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  injured  in  a 
still  greater  degree*  as  an  owner  of  capital,  by  being  compelled  to  give  high 
wages  to  all  the  labourers  he  employs. "  * 

We  should  never  have  done  were  we  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  va- 
rious arguments  that  might  be  produced  to  show  that  die  abdition  of  the 
Com  laws  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  as 
to  the  other  classes.    It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell  at  any  greater 
length  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  arguments  we  have  already  brought 
forward  being  more  than  sufficient  to  e^ablidi  this  indentity  of  interests. 
But  suppose  that  we  are  wrong  in  this  condosion,  and  that  the  landlords 
and  farmers  would  really  suflfer  considerable  injury  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  laws,  still  we  should  not  consider  it  as  being  on  that  account  a  mea- 
sure the  less  imperiously  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  sound  policy. 
If  the  Corn  laws  be  really  beneficial  to  the  preducen,  they  must,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  really  iiqurious  to  the  consumen.   If  they  enrich  the  agri- 
culturists, by  securing  them  higher  prices  than  they  would  obtain  under  a 
free  system,. they  must,  to  the  same  eitent,  impoverish  the  manu&cturing 
and  oommeroial  classes,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  these  artificially  en- 
hanced prices ;  while,  by  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  they  must  lower  the 
profits  of  stock,  and  operate  to  force  capital  out  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  ei^treme  importance  of  the  subject  could  induce  us  to  stop 
for  a  single  moment  to  argue  with  those  who  suppose  that  high  prices  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  advantageous  to  a  nation.   To  facilitate  pro- 
duction, and  to  make  coDUDodities  cheaper  and  more  easily  obtained,  are 
the  grand  motives  which  stinuilafe  the  hiventive  powersof  genius,  and  which 
cad  to  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  machines,  and  processes  for  sav- 
ng  labour  and  diminishing  cost ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  system  of  commer- 
:ial  legislalion  deserves  to  be  supported  which  does  not  conspire  to  promote 
he  same  objects,    But  instead  of  promoting,  the  Com  laws  openly  and  vio- 
lently counteract  them.  By  proven  ting  the  importation  of  com  from  the 


*  **  Cheap  Corn  beat  for  Parmen,'*  a  IcUer  to  G.  tl.  SaaMMr,  Esq.  M.  P.  by  mm  of  ^ 
(Mistitiieiila^aBiil  to  be  Hesry  DraDimood,  fitq.,  one  of  our  ablot  ccoooamts,  aad  toe  founder  o( 
le  ChAir  9r  Pbiiiioia  BoMMny  m  the  Uohenily  ef  Oiford. 
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cheapest  markets,  they  raise  its  price,  and  force  a  large  proportion  of  fb» 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country  to  engage  in  a  comparatively  disadmi- 
tageous  employment.  Such  a  system  cannot  be  maintained  withoiU  causing 
immediate  injury  and  ultimate  ruin.  Instead  of  being  advantageous,  h%fa 
prices  are  in  every  case  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  smaller 
the  sacrifice  for  which  any  commodity  can  be  obtained,  so  much  the  better. 
When  the  labour  required  to  produce,  or  the  money  required  to  purdiase* 
a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  is  diminished,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sue  at  noon- 
day that  more  labour  or  money  must  remain  to  produce  or  porcfaase  die 
other  necessaries,  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  human  life,  and  thattfae 
sum  of  national  wealth  and  comfort  must  be  proportionally  augmented. 
Those  who  suppose  that  a  rise  of  prices  can  ever  be  a  means  of  improriog 
the  condition  of  the  country,  might,  with  equal  reason,  suppose  that  it  wonU 
be  improved  by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and  destroying  its 
most  powerful  machines!  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are  not  oolyo^ 
posed  to  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  principles  of  economical  science,  to 
they  are  opposed  to  the  obvious  suggestions  of  conunon  sense,  and  the  uni- 
venal  experience  of  mankind. 

lo  order  to  simplify  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  we  haie 
argued  thus  far  ^  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumsiaBeei 
under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  now  placed,  or  in  the 
public  burdens  imposed  on  them,  that  could  unfit  them  for  withstudjag 
the  free  competition  of  foreigners,  or  entitle  them,  in  any  view  of  the  sutler, 
to  claim  that  a  higher  duty  than  5a.  or  6a.  a  quarter  should  be  imposed  on 
foreign  wheat,  and  proportionally  on  other  foreign  corn  when  imported. 
But  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  examine  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

I.  In  entering  upon  this  examination,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  Brsiphce, 
lo  distinguish  between  the  landlords  as  such,  and  the  growers  (sicon.  Reoi 
being  the  excess,  or  the  value  of  the  excess,  of  the  produce  obtained  from 
the  superior  lands  of  a  country,  over  tliat  portion  of  their  produee,  or  its 
value,  that  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  cultivatioQ,  and  to 
yield  the  farmers  thecommon  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their  capita),  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  altogether  extrinsic  to  the  cost  of  production.  And  Qiere- 
fore  it  results,  that  such  taxes  as  fall  exclusively  on  rent,  mig^t  lie  tog- 
mentedso  as  to  absorb  it  entirely,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  aflectin^ 
the  price  of  corn.    Nothing  can  affect  its  price,  unless  It  affect  the  coat  of 
its  production ;  but  rent  being  a  surplus  which  is  over  and  above  that  cost, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  cultivator  whether  the  mt 
which  he  pays  be  received  by  a  landlord  or  a  tax-gatherer.  Hence,  though 
it  should  appear  that  the  landlords  of  this  or  any  other  country  are  heavier 
taxed  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  that  circumstance  would  not 
afford  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  giving  the  home-growers  of  com  a  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.    If  the  opening  of  the  ports  shoald  ha^? 
the  effect  to  throw  any  unusual  burden  on  the  landlords,  or  lo  impose  i 
sacrifice  on  them  which  it  does  not  impose  on  the  rest  of  the  community 
they  would  be  entitled  to  a  compensation.    But  if  the  opening  of  the  poru 
would  not  affect  the  relative  condition  of  the  landlords— if  it  would  haveo-* 
influence  on  the  burdens  which  have  been  long  imposed  on  them,  and  under 
which  their  estates  have  been  acquired,  and  the  existing  interests  of  Ibe 
country  grown  up— 4ind  if  its  only  effect  would  be  lo  place  industry  on* 
more  secure  foundation,  to  avoid  the  misapplication  of  a  large  amount  of  ci* 
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pital,  and  the  aoDual  loss  of  from  foarteen  to  fifteen  millions — ^where  is  the 
individual  who  will  contend  that  the  landlords  have  anf  right  to  claim  thai 
a  dutyjshoald  be  imposed  on  foreign  corn,  in  order  to  protect  their  in- 
terests? 

11.  With  respect,  in  the  second  place,  to  those  taxes  or  burdens  which 
affect  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  or  the  producers  of  corn,  they  may  be  ex* 
ceedingly  heavy  without  entitling  them  to  a  protection  from  foreign  compe- 
tition.   It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  imported  corn  must  be  paid  for, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  exportation  of  some  species  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  it  is  clear,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  that  the 
home  producers  of  corn  have  not  the  semblance  of  a  claim  to  a  protecting 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  taxes 
or  public  charges  affecting  raw  produce  exceed  those  which  fall  on  manu- 
factured goods.   We  are  no  apologists  for  heavy  taxation ;  but  however  op- 
pressive it  may  be — though  it  were  to  abstract  a  fourth  or  a  third  part  of 
the  income  of  every  individual— still  if  it  affected  them  all  equally,  it  would 
leave  the  relative  values  of  the  commodities  produced  by  them  exactly 
vhere  it  found  them ;  and  if  it  did  this,  it  is  dear  to  demonstration,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  render  any  particular  class  less  able  than  the  others  to 
mrithstand  the  unfettered  competition  of  foreigners,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, entitle  them  to  a  protecting  duty.     But  if  hi^er  duties  were  laid  on  a 
particular  class  of  commodities,  the  case  would  be  different.     Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  various  duties  affecting  manufactured  commodities  amount 
to  only  10 » while  those  affecting  the  raw  produce  raised  by  the  agriculturists 
amount  to  20  per  cent ;  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  agricul- 
turists in  the  same  situation  as  the  manufacturers,  the  price  of  raw  produce 
must  rise  10  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  be  were  it  not  loaded  with  that 
excess  of  duty ;  and  it  is  further  obvious,  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  grain, 
by  enabling  the  cultivators  to  diminish  the  supply,  enables  them  to  raise  the 
price,  and  to  throw  the  burdens  peculiarly  affecting  them  on  to  the  con- 
sumers.   In  the  event,  however,  of  the  ports  being  opened  to  the  impor- 
tation of  all  sorts  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  the  agriculturists  would  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  limiting  the  supply  of  com,  and,  consequently, 
of  raising  their  prices,  so  as  to  iodemnify  them  for  the  excess  of  burdens  by 
which  we  suppose  them  to  be  affected.    The  10  per  cent,  excess  of  duty 
affecting  com  raised  at  home,  would  then  really  operate  as  a  bounty  on  the 
Importation  of  that  which  was  raised  abroad ;  and  if  it  were  not  defeated  by 
a  protecting  duty  of  10  percent.,  the  agriculturists  would  be  placed  in  a 
relatively  disadvantageous  position ;  and  such  of  them  as  occupied  the  poorer 
description  of  lands  would  be  driven  from  their  business. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  growers  of  corn  are  only  taxed  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other  classes  of  producers,  they  have  no  claim,  whatever 
may  be  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  burdens  laid  on  them,  to  a  protecting 
duty.  But  if  they  aremore  heavily  taxed,  they  are  entitled  to  demand  that 
a  duty  should  be  charged  on  all  foreign  com  when  imported,  equivalent  to 
the  excess  of  duties  affecting  their  produce,  as  compared  with  those  affect- 
ing the  produce  of  the  manufacturers.  Such  a  duty,  by  fitting  all  classes 
equally  to  withstand  foreign  competition,  will  preserve  them  in  the  same 
relative  situation  after  the  opening  of  the  ports  as  previously  ;  and  will  treat 
all  parties,  as  they  ought  ever  to  be  treated,  with  the  same  equal  and  impartial 
justice. 

Putting,  therefore,  the  question  with  respect  to  protection  on  this  ground, 
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the  only  tenaUe  one  on  which  U  can  be  pot,  let  us  next  proceed  to  inqDve 
whether  the  agricidturtets  are  really  more  heayily  taxed  than  the  manufe. 
turers  or  merchants. 

The  taxes  which  seem  peculiarly  to  affect  the  agriculturists,  and  m  ihe 
pressure  of  which  they  found  their  claim  to  a  protecting  duty,  are  Titbo- 
sopposed  to  amount,  Ireland  included,  to  about  four  millious  and  t  half  i 
yeai^-the  Land  tax  amounting  to  two  millions — and  Poor  rates  and  tfia 
county  burdens,  computed  at  about  seven  milKonsmore— makiBg,iiiIl, 
about  thirteen  millions. 

But,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportinot 
this  sum  has  invariably  been  paid  out  of  rent,  and  that  it  has  really  do  aore 
to  do  with  the  cost  of  producing  corn  duin  the  taxes  laid  on  tobacco  or  bii- 
megs.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  tithes : — It  has  been  fully  estiUohal  bf 
Mr.  Ricardo,  that  if  all,  or  neaiiy  all  the  lands  of  a  country  were  lo^  to 
this  charge,  it  would  in  (he  event  of  foreign  corn  being  excluded,  or  ImU 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  occasion  an  equivalent  riie  la  Ik 
price  of  corn,  and  would,  in  consequence,  fall  wholly  on  the  eovDnen, 
and  not  on  the  landlords  or  occnpiers.  And,  conformably  to  this  priodiiie. 
it  has  been  aligned,  that  if  the  ports  were  now  to  be  opened  for  Iheimporb- 
tjon  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  the  cultivators,  unable,  by  limiliiiglke 
supply;  to  raise  prices,  would  relinquish  the  tillage  of  bad  land;  viixli 
would  have  Xhe  effect  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  landlords,  and  todutnri 
burden  wholly  on  them  that  hn  hitherto  been  borne  equally  by  all  ebm. 
But  although  the  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo  holds  under  the drcum- 
stances  he  has  supposed,  it  is  essentiai  to  observe  that  these  are  sotdiBdr- 
cumstances  under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  or  enx\am 
been  placed.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  all  or  oearljaMoar 
lands  are  affected  by  the  burden  of  tithe,  that  it  appears  thai  atoa  M 
part  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is  exempted  from  it,  ariasrre  of 
considerable  tracts  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  of  Scotland!  And  such 
being  the  case,  it  is  quite  idle  to  soppose  Ihat  the  culthralors  ol  ihelitbed 
lands  have  had  any  power  so  to  narrow  tbe  supply  of  com  taroaghllo 
market,  as  to  throw  any  considerable  portion  of  the  bin^en  of  tlth»ODtt» 
consumers.  Had  the  extent  of  tithe-free  land  been  inconsidenUe,  ^ 
might  have  thrown  the  greater  part  of  it  upon  them ;  but  when  theybi^ 
had  to  come  into  competition,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  a  third  of  the  culti- 
vators of  England,  and  all  those  of  Scotland,  It  Is  obvious  (hAtlheprieeol 
corn  must  have  been  regulated  by  the  price  for  which  it  can  beniKdoote 
last  lands  cultivated  that  are  free  from  tithe,  and  not  by  what  it  cooU  ^ 
raised  for  on  the  last  lands  cultivated  that  are  siAject  to  that  chusp*  '^ 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  land  of  the  empire  had  been  ^n\ijp^^ 
tithes,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  tithes  do  wij^  <* 
rent,  but  on  the  consumer,  would,  under  the  existing  restraints  on  imiK^ 
tation,  have  been  strictly  true.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  not  car 
situation — as  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  lands  are  not  subjeet  to  tilto 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed  lands  are,  in  consequenoe,  vrithoat  Ibe  w» 
of  limiting  the  supply  and  raising  prices,  the  proposition  advanoedbjDr 

*  Aocortfiog  10  a  ttatemenl  gifen  in  the  excellent  article  on  Engkad  ia  the  Edinbvitli  EHf 
pedia  (foK  is.  p.  SSJ,  the  total  annual  Yalae  of  all  the  land  of  JBi«laBd  and  WtW.  ■  ^a 
amounted  to  89,  v6,S60/.    And  it  also  appear*,  thai  lands  of  the  annual  vahie  oT  7^^^*^^^. 
wholly  tithe  firee;  while  lands  of  the  annual  Taloe  of  866,183/.  are  iHbe  fiee  in  put,  w  »•• 
Uw  aswisl  value  0f  498,018/.  paj  only  a  bw  nodus. 
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Smith,  that  tidies  eooslUutea  porlion  of  the  tent  of  the  land,  and  that  dwir 
payment  has  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn ,  is  most  certainly  correct.  Neither, 
it  is  to  be  obserted,  is  this  a  burden  recently  imposed  upon  landlords.^ 
Tithes  have  eiisted  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  hsTing  been  constantly  paid 
oat  of  rent,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  on  the  principle  previously  laid 
down,  that  the  landlords  cannot  lirge  the  eiistence  of  this  buiden  as  a  reason 
why  a  corresponding  duty  shoidd  be  laid  on  foreign  corn  imported.  Tithes 
form  a  portion  of  the  rental  of  the  country  appropriated  by  the  State,  to 
whom  they  really  belong,  to  the  support  of  the  Church.  And  though  they 
may  be,  and  we  believe  with  Dr.  Paley  really  are,  a  most  noxious  institution, 
they  are  in  no  respect  more  injurious  to  the  landlords  than  to  any  other 
daas  of  the  community.  Every  estate  affected  by  lithe  was  acquired  with 
a  full  kDOwle<^  that  it  was  liable  to  that  burden,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  public,  or,  by  its  permission,  the  Church,  was  entitled  to  a 
tenth  part  of  its  gross  produce;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  would  not,  it 
is  evident,  be  more  absurd  to  impose  a  protecting  duty  on  foreign  corn 
because  copyholders  have  quit*-rents  to  pay  ta  the.  lord  of  the  manor,  thaa 
It  would  be  to  impose  it  because  the  holders  of  certain  lands  have  been 
obliged,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  Church. 

That  tb^  Laod^ax  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  always  been,  a  tax  on  rent, 
and  has  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt.  It  was  originally  imposed  in  .1695,  a  new  valuation  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom  having  been  made  in  the  previous  year.  Ac«- 
cording  to  that  valuation,  it  was  found,  that  a  tax  of  It.  on  the  pound  of 
the  ascertained  rental  afforded  a  dear  annual  revenue  of  500 ,000/.  No  change 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  valuation  of  1692 .  The  tax,  which  was  at  first 
an  annual  one,  has  generally  been  as  high  as  is.  a  pound  of  the  valued  rent. 
lo  1798  it  was  made  perpetual  at  that  rate,  leave  being  at  the  same  time 
given  to  the  Proprietors  to  redeem  it. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  land^48x,  it  is  obvious,  for  the 
reasons  already  staled,  that  its  existence  forms  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  com. 

The  only  other  burden  supposed  peculiarly  to  aSbct  the  agriculturists,  con- 
sists of  the  Rates  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  for  other  public  pur- , 
poses.  But,  althou^  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  burden  really  presses 
heavier  on  them  than  on  any  other  class,  the  difference  is  not  very  material. 
Houses,  workshops,  ete.  contribute  equally  with  landed  property  to  the 
support  of  the  poor :  and  it  should  also  be  observed,  tliat  the  amount  of 
the  rates  is  by  no  means  a  fair  criterion  of  the  real  weight  of  this  burden ; 
for  owing  to  the  system  adopted  throughout  all  the  Southern  counties  of 
England,  of  paying  wages  out  of  poor-rates,  the  farmers,  it  is  commonly 
un^srstood,  gain  as  much,  by  making  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  villas 
contribute  to  Ae  support  of  the  labourers  employed  by  them,  as  they  lose 
by  being  mose  exposed  to  the  rates.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  all  sorts  of 
fixed  property,  as^well  as  land,  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  rates,  that 
thae  rates  have  been  improperly  enhanced  in  many  counties  by  the  at- 
tempts of  the  landlords  and  farmers  to  make  those  who  do  not  employ  labour 
bear  a  part  of  the  charges  of  those  who  do,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  enable  the  greater  part  of  the 
rates  to  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  dear  that  the  duty  whidi  the  agriculturists 
are  entitldl  to  claim,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  peculiarly  affected  by  the 
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4)oor  rates,  must  be  very  small  indeed — ^perhaps  not  more  than  ink  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

However,  we  would  ratber  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  pioteetion  thai 
o(  too  litUe ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  proposing  that  an  ad^aloreoi  duty 
of  0110  or  two  per  cent.— which  latter  is  certainly  all  that  the  agriddturuB 
can  justly  claim — should  be  imposed  onforeign  com  imported,  we  should  not 
object  to  its  being  made  as  high  as  ten  or  twehe  per  cent.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  the  average  price  at  which  foreign  wheat  might  be  im- 
ported into  England  in  ordinary  years,  would  be  from  kSs.  to  5te.  a  quarter; 
and  we  would  therefore  beg  to  suggest,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  tridLcry 
and  fraud  inseparable  from  the  average  system,  that  the  ad  valorem  datrolF 
10  or  12  per  cent,  should  be  converted  into  a  fixed  duty  of  5a.  orGt.a 
quarter  on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion— a  power  being  at  Ibe 
same  time  granted  to  the  Privy  Council  to  suspend  the  duty  wheaefer 
prices  in  the  London  Market  eiceed  65«.  or  70a.  So  high  a  duty  wooid 
undoubtedly  be  much  too  favourable  to  the  landlords.  But  the  vast  advaih 
tages  that  would  result  from  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade,  and  the  lolri 
alK>]ition  of  all  restrictions  and  fetters  on  importation,  ought  to  induce  tfe 
public  to  waive  all  objedUons  to  its  imposition.  Its  magnitude,  too,  woidd 
take  from  the  landlords  every  pretence  for  affirming  that  they  had  beei 
harsMy  treated,  or  that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  olheri. 
If  they  should  object  to  so  reasonable  a  measure,  their  motives  woaMbe 
obvious  to  the  whole  world.  .  It  would  immediately  be  seen  that  they  had 
resolved  to  place  and  maintain  their  interests,  in  direct  opposition  to  thorn 
of  the  community  in  general ; — that  they  had  determined  to  purchase  a 
hollow  and  imaginary  advantage,  by  supporting  a  system  of  dom«slJe  poUcy 
which  must  at  no  distant  period  involve  them  in  that  ruin  which  if  wilt 
assuredly  entail  on  the  country. 

We  believe  we  might  now  take  leave  of  this  great  question  ;  but  before 
doing  so,  we  shall  bestow  a  few  words  on  an  argument  advueed  hy  the 
agriculturists,  on  which  they  have  laid  much  stress.  They  degs  (hat  ad\ 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  indostrj  are  pro- 
tected, by  means  of  prohibitory  duties,  from  foreign  competition ;  and  they 
contend,  that  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  agriculture,  which  is  llie 
most  important  branch  of  industry,  should  enjoy  iJie  same  protedioa  and 
favour  as  the  rest.  We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  ascertain  what  degree  of 
weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  rather  plausible  statement. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  observe,  that  a  prohibition  against  tmpoita- 
tionfrom  abroad,  or  a  protecting  duty,  is  plainly  of  no  value  wrhalever  to 
the  producers  of  such  commodities  as  are  exported,  without  the  aid  of  a 
bounty,  to  other  countries.  Those  who  can  undersell  foreigners  ia  the 
foreign  market,  have  most  certainly  but  little  to  fear  from  their  unfettered 
competition  in  the  home  market  I  And  such  is  the  case  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  A  prohibition  agaiaat  t^ 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  is  really  of  no  more  consequentf 
to  them,  than  a  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  com  wouU 
be  to  the  agriculturists  of  Pdand  or  Russia.  All  our  prindpal  manube- 
tured  goods*-such,  for  example,  as  woollens,  cotton  stuffs,  and  yam,  hard* 
ware,  leather,  &c.  &c.,  can  be  produced  cheaper  here  than  in  any  oilier 
country  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  we  are  able  to  export  them  with 
profit,  not  only  to  our  immediate  neighbours,  but  to  the  remotest  districts 
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ef  Giiaaor  flindostan*  The  duUes  intended  to  protect  them  may  therefore 
be  repealed  without  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  they  are,  to  all  intento 
and  puqKMes,  a  mere  dead  letter ;  and  senre  only  to  encamber  the  statute^ 
book,  and  to  afford,  as  in  this  case,  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to  real 
monopolists. 

Such,  too,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  view  that  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally taken  by  our  most  intelligent  manufacturers  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  In  1820, 
petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  from  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Bristo),  Leeds,  and  all  the  other  great  commercial  and  manu- 
iacturing  towns  throughout  the  empire,  in  which  the  petitioners  distinctTy 
and  strongly  stated  their  conviction,  we  quote  the  words  of  the  London 
petition,  of  the  "impolicy  and  injustice"  of  the  restrictive  system;  and 
prayed  for  "  a  total  repeal  of  all  such  prohibitions  and  duties  asijhad  for 
their  object  to  exclude  foreign  competition."  No  sooner  hadfinjfpssrs. 
Robinson  and  Huskisson  been  placed  in  those  high  situations  wM$  ^Ihey 
now  fill  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  country, 
than  they  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  In 
consequence,  the  system  of  absolute  pndiibition  has  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned ;  and  a  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  has  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, adopted  in  its  stead.  Thus,  for  example,  by  the  acts  passed  in 
1824-5,  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  opened  to  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign cotton  manufactured  goods,  on  their  paying  an  ad  valorem  importation 
duty  of  ten  per  cent.  Foreign  woollen  goods  are  admitted  on  paying  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent.  Foreign  earthen-ware  on  the  same  duty  as  woollens. 
Foreign  cast-ircm  on  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  wrought  foreign  iron  on. 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  so^on. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  agriculturists  endeavour  to  apologize 
for  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  by  telling  us,  that 
they  are  required  to  place  agriculture  in  the  $ame  situation  as  the  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factured goods  are  almost  universally  without  effect ;  those  for  whose  pro- 
tection and  advantage  they  were  intended,  have  themselves  petitioned  Par-« 
liament  for  their  abolition ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  at  this  moment 
eAKeed,  on  the  most  important  articles,  the  protection  we  have  proposed 
granting  to  the  agriculturists. 

But  there  are  yet  other,  and  still  more  cogent  reasons  than  any  previously 
slated,  why  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  abolished.  The  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  certainly  the  very  last  thing  with  which  a  wise  and  prudent  Go- 
vernment would  choose  to  tamper.  We  have  no  hesitation,  indeed,  in 
avowing  it  to  be  oor  decided  opinion,  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
maintain  the  Com  laws  without  deeply  endangering  the  public  tranquillity 
and  the  security  of  property.  NeBcit  Pieba  jejuna  iimere.  Mobs  and 
popular  outrages  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  dearth  of  corn.  It 
most  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  were  our  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
abolished,  the  price  of  corn  in  a  country,  so  rich  and  industrious  as  Eng- 
land, so  well  supplied  with  merchandise  suited  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
every  people,  could  never  rise  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing markets.  When,  therefore,  prices  rise  above  this  their  natural  limit, 
as  they  are  sure  to  do  under  our  present  system,  whenever  the  home  har- 
vest is  in  any  degree  deficient,  the  cause  of  the  high  price  will  be  obvious 
to  the  whole  world.    Every  one  will  see  that  the  dearth  is  not  real,  but  ar-^ 
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Uficial :— ^thal  <'  il  19  nol  by  (be  dispenntioiM  of  Ptovidenee— dispensitbiM 
^hich  it  would  be  unavailing  to  canvass,  Mid  impious  to  censare" — but  by 
the  perverse  regulations  of  man  that  he  is  oppressed,  and  his  means  of  ei-- 
istence  compromised.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  defend  such  a  system, 
roust  be  prepared  to  meet  the  bloodshed  and  commotion  of  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  vast  manofoc^ 
turing  and  commercial  population,  like  that  of  England,  shoold  eonlims 
quietly  to  submit  to  a  system  whidi  narrows  the  market  for  their  iifodoee, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  forces  ttiem  to  pay  70a.  or  80#. ,  or  peiliaps  90s.  or 
1 00a. ,  for  the  same  quantity  of  luread  they  might  otherwise  obtain  for  Sf  t . 
or  55a.  ?  Sooner  or  later,  thia  system  must  be  abandoned .  But  the  len^ 
it  is  maintained,  the  more  will  the  public  mind  be  alienated  from  the  Le^ 
lature,  and  the  more  will  the  spirit  of  disaffection  scatter  its  seeds  and  sprad 
its  root^, throughout  the  country.  The  experience  of  181 7,  1818,  sad 
18i9,'in  >uld  not  be  thrown  away.  The  restriction  on  importation  was  the 
sole  ^^^  of  the  oppressively  high  prices  oC  Aese  years ;  and  It  was  these 
high  pn^  that  drove  the  mamrfaetoring  classes  to  despinr,  that  fcndeid 
them  the  ready  dupes  of  violent  and  designing  persons,  and  prodooed  thw 
outrages  that  were  productive  oC  so  much  mischief.* 


GAME  LAWS.t 


^  The  present  Game  Laws  are  chiefly  objectionable  en  fonrgpooads.  1. 
The  confusion  and  multiplicity  of  the  statutes  stiU  in  foaoe.  2.  The  mq«t 
principle  upon  which  they  go.  3.  The  unrelenting  eamcntioB  wilb  whKii 
the  nail  is  driven  to  the  h^ad.  JL  The  amount  of  evil,  not  waote  dbUtm 
ing  than  alarming,  that  is  produced  by  them.  If  a  reader  wsteiarlifd  to 
laugh  upon  a  subject  which  is  connected  with  so  many  seriooi  coartdcti- 
tions,  let  him  turn  to  an  excellent  work  (Tyrwhitt's  and  TyndalTa  Vv^ 
of  Uie  Statutes),  and  in  the  columns  of  extravagant  and  contradidory  legis- 
lation which  follow  each  other  under  the  article  *'  Game,**  he  wffi  indas 
much  amusement  as  at  half-price  in  any  theatre.  Thenomber  and  a 
cacy  of  these  statutes  seem  as  much  as  any  thing  to  have  personded 
stone,  that  ' '  the  crime  itself  was  of  too  questimiable  a  natore"  to  csA  ior 
many  observations ;  whilst ''  false  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  sb  plaoes. 
besides  other  mistakes,"  in  one  single  act,  led  him  into  a  suqiiciao  wbkh 
he  declines  pursuing  of  "what  denomination  of  persons  were  prahabl> 
their  penners."  Difficulties  no  less  invincible  have  been  in  like  mamr r 
imposed  upon  the  judges  in  construing  the  famous  enactment  of  Chailesll . 
concerning  qualifications,  and  in  expounding  that  of  William  III.  about 

Of  the  artidet  in  tba  Bdinbargh  Review  on  the  qnoitiim  of  Um  Com  Lnm,  I  haw 


that  which  I  concei? e  to  be  the  best ;  the  movt  ample  io  iiifonnaliao,  aad  ihit  woh  coaonvve  r 
ari^cot.    In  a  note  to  the  new  edidon  of  Adam  Swift's  WeaUk  rf  Satiatu,  edtedjby  Ut 


M'CnUocfa,  that  gendespn  aeknowledges  having  written  this  and  several  other  vnlonlile 
tioos  m  the  Edinburgh  Review,  <m  subjects  connected  with  PoKliQBl  fieonosif.  Tkn  Com  Le«^ 
are  abjv  discussed  in  Yd.  V.  p.  190.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  491.  Vol  xxvi.  p.  ISSi  Vol  zzxvi.  jk  «! 
Vol.  -XM,  p.  5& 

t  Report  from  Uie  Select  Cappnttee  of  the  House  of- Loids,  mppoinled  to  lako  into  luniiiiist  ■ 
the  Laws  relating  to  Game,  imT  Vol.  slix.  p.  71.    March,  1889. 

%  1  have  omitted  the  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Game  Lawi,  whsrb  fefmi 
the  introduction  |o  this  article. 
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dissolute  penoos.  A  further  source  of  embarrassment  has  arisen  from  the 
aforesaid  "denomination  of  persons"  not  caring  to  examrne  or  bear  in  mind 
the  law^  already  in  being,  or  afterwards  to  take  the  pains  of  reconciling  the 
new  and  old  enactments.  Especially  since,  in  their  reluctance  to  surrender 
any  possible  penalty  lurking  in  the  obscure  and  neglected  corners  of  the 
Statute  Book,  all  former  penalties  are  usually  declared,. by  a  special  pro- 
viso, to  be  still  in  force.  We  have  heard  the  judges  reproved  for  bringing 
the  parliament  into  contempt  by  sarcasms  on  this  specie  of  legislation  >  but 
surely,  considering  they  are  bound  to  interpret  the  law,  they  are  entitled, 
without  the  charge  of  being  over  classical  or  expecting,  to  grumble  a  Uttle, 
when  it  is  tossed  to  them  in  a  statjd  where  they  can  neither  grope  their  way 
throi^the  words  or  the  meaning.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  only  three 
statutes,  all  of  which  are  recent  and  too  modern,  in  daily  use ;  the  Certifi- 
cate Act  (52d  G.  IIL  c.  9A),  the  Night  Act  (57th  G.  III.),  and  theQualifica- 
tion  Ac|,  or  5th  Anne,  c.  lA ;  nine-tenths  of  the  convictions  being  under 
the  last*  The  necessity  of  consolidation,  therefore,  is  less  urgent,  but  its 
propriety  not  less  clear,  as  urged  upon  them  long  ago  by  their  common  tii* 
tor.  Dr.  Bum.  Yet  mere  consolidation  of  this  chaos  will  not  do.  Its 
evil  principle  must  be  extracted,  or  we  shall  never  frame  a  system  of  order 
out  of  it«  This  can  only  be  attained,  and  the  minds  of  men  put  in  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  with  a  subject  that  has  been  in  itself  long  diseased, 
and  on  which,  on  all  sides,  much  delusion  has  been  encouraged,  by  our 
making  it  at  length  sufficiently  honest  and  intelligible  to  stand  explaining. 

Before  turning  to  inquire  what  is  the  principle  by  whose  adoption  this 
object  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished,  a  few  words  may  be  properly  inter- 
posed respecting  the  jealousy  entertained  of  these  laws,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  too  frequently  executed.    The  language  of  many  of 
the  judges,  incasesofconsiderablestanding,  about'*  unremitting  vengeance,' 
&c.  proves,  that  this  part  of  the  grievance  is  indeed  no  novelty.    BlacL- 
stone  speaks  in  his  day,  just  as  feelingly  as  he  could  at  present,  of  the  severe 
punishments  implacably  inflicted,  and  of  miserable  delinquents  making 
their  peace  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  I     In  minor  cases  of  or^linary 
poaching,  considering  how  our  judicial  establishments  are  still  divided  and 
arranged,  we  admit  it  woujd  be  difficult  to  make  out  any  other  sufficiently 
cheap  and  accessible  tribunal.    At  the  same  time,  the  cireular  argument  in 
fashion,  whenever  this  part  of  the  question  is  meddled  with,  is  not  likely  to 
satisfy  a  very  resolute  sceptic :  for  Game  Laws,  it  seems,  are  necessary,  in 
order  that  country  gentlemen  may  be  induced  to  reside  in  the  country ;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  country  gentlemen  should  reside  there,  in  order. that 
they  may  administer  the  Game  Laws  I    Of  all  descriptions  of  gflences,  these, 
perhaps,  are  the  very  last  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  men.  Hying  rather 
loo  much  beyond  the  reach  of  newspaper  reporters,  should  be  judges.in  their 
private  room,-*of  causes,  both  in  principle  and  feeling,  substantially /Atftrot^n. 
However,  it  is  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of  the  hardship  of  such  a  juris- 
diction, to  fix  an  absolute  penalty  at  the  rate  suitable  to  the  worst  offenders ; 
aod  to  withhold  from  the  convicting  Justices  that  power  of  mitigation  which 
-we  may  be  confident  never  would  t>e  abused.  .  The  Qualification  Act  gives 
bL  penalty,  and  three  months'  imprisonment  on  non-payment.    But  cases 
must  come  frequently  l)efore  a  magistrate,  where  an  apprentice,  or  a  farming 
boy^  without  being  a  regular  poacher,  has  brought  himself  within  ^this  act. 
If  the  prosecutor  cannot  be  induced  to  let  it  drop,  upon  the  party  paying  ihv 
expenses,  but  will  press  for  a  conviction,  the  magistrate  has  no  discretion 
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and  the  warraDt  of  distress  must  issue,  or  the  party  be  eommitled.  f) 
canDot  but  too  often  happen,  that  ten  or  twenty  shillings  would  be  qiale 
penalty  sufficient:  in  which  case,  the  friends  would  come  forward,  and 
assist  in  saving  the  lad  from  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  a  prisoa. 
The  neit  statute,  io  point  of  common  use,  is  the  Certificate  Ad,  which  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  There  is  a  20/.  penalty,  mitigable  only  dows 
to  10/. ;  and  besides  the  penalty,  the  party  becomes  liable  to  take  out  dw 
certificate,  which  is  in  fact  adding  3/.  Ida.  6d,  The  imprisonmeot,  how- 
ever, under  this  act,  is  discretionary ;  the  only  provision  being,  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  six  months.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  many  magiatnicf 
who  alwaya  act  upon  it  to  the  full  extent.  Bat  to  any  one  who  coosiden 
what  a  sum  even  5/.  is  among  the  labouring  class,  it  must  be  very  dmous 
that  these  are  penalties  not  calculated  to  reclaim  young  offenders,  bolio 
drive  them  to  despair ;  and  the  imprisonment  is  out  of  all  proportion  great, 
compared  with  the  sentences  inflicted  at  the  Sessions  for  poailive  feMes. 
The  unpopularity  of  our  G&me  Laws  is  very  much  ascribable  to  Ihis  ^ 
proportion  of  punishments  to  offences,  which  pervades  them  throu^lioGt; 
and  a  good  deal  of  this  unpleasant  feeling  would  probably  be  done  away,  br 
the  substitution  of  more  moderate  fines. 

Lord  Wamcliffe's  late  modification  of  the  Transportation  Act  agamt 
night  poaching,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  is  taken  away  very  much  from  Ik 
JustlceSt  and  sent  to  the  Assizes,  only  came  just  in  time  to  remove  a  greaf 
reproach,  and  recall  the  public  confidenGe.  It  was  impossible  lo  reasilhe 
painful  impression  made  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  bendi  upon  thoae  trials, 
contrasted  with  the  very  thin  attendance  when  real  business  was  to  be  done. 
In  respect  of  the  punishment,  too,  when  the  extreme  sentence  was  fought 
off,  the  more  judicious  magistrate  could  only  effect  it  by  oomprotnisiBg  the 
difference  with  their  sterner  brethren,  and  by  consenting  to  a  loiiger  inprn 
sonment  than  they  really  approved  of.  In  many  counties,  tbaa 
sentence  had  been  actually  enforced  with  so  little  discriminatioo,  thai 
siderable  management  in  the  chairman  was  necessary  to  bring  jiirns  to  de 
their  duty,  even  in  the  plainest  cases.  We  know  that  an  aasociation  was 
formed,  of  which  the  condition  was,  never  to  convict  a  prisoner  under  it; 
and  a  member  of  which  (a  schoolmaster)  carried  his  point  by  making  hian 
self  an  abatable  nuisance  to  his  fellow-jurors.  Not  only  has  this  ▼ialeace 
overreached  itself  by  the  re-action  it  has  thus  raised  up  among  those  on 
whom  the  execution  of  the  law  must  after  all  depend,  but  it  has  been  death 
shown,  that  the  armed  resistance  of  night  poachers  to  their  appreiieBsioi 
(which  has  since  gone  such  disastrous  lengths),  began  by  their  dread  vf 
transportation.  Lord  Wharnclifle's  bill  was  imperatively  called  for  by  ihe 
indiscretion  fto  use  the  mildest  word)  with  which  magtetrates  had  dmeo 
this  formidable  weapon  to  the  hilt  upon  common  occasions.  The  addltioni) 
eipense  which  had  thus  been  rendered  necessary,  by  the  only  allen»li>r 
that  of  carrying  on  the  prosecution  at  the  Assizes,  is  so  heavy,  itiat  it  vil: 
deter  most  prosecutors  from  proceeding.  Impunity  so  bought  is  ofajcctiffih 
able  enough ;  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  other  sort  of  impunity :  aK 
such  was  the  choice  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  scenes  presented  to  it  s^ 
Quarter  Sessions. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  by  which  men  are  prevented  from  ^ 
plying  their  common-«ense  on  practical  questions  to  the  slate  of  society  befert* 
their  eyes,  where  alone  they  can  expect  to  act  to  any  useful  purpose,  is  tbr 
respect  we  pay  to  (be  supposed  authority  of  former  times,  although  we  ms! 
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be  ID  a  better  siiudtioo  for  formiDg  a  correct  judgment,  and  ev^n  although 
the  circumslaDces  are  entirely  changed.  The  disqualification  laws,  however 
unjustifiable  as  a  deviation  from  the  course  which  reason  and  general  prece- 
dents could  have  pointed  out,  have  doubtless  found  many  partisans,  both  at 
first  and  since,  among  those  who  were  bewildered  by  opposite  glosses  upon 
the  broad  and  popular  proposition,  that  game  was  part  of  Nature's  catalogue 
of  things  left  in  common  as  nulliua  hmia.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more 
thoroughly  waste  time  than  going  back,  for  any  purpose  of  political  argn- 
ment,  to  the  Iroquois  age,  when  it  is  said  of  man  himself,  that  ''  wild  in 
woods  the  noble  savage  ran."  It  is  sheer  folly  to  refer  to  Nature  upon  this 
subject,  either  for  an  instinct  or  a  definition.  The  assertors  of  an  inalierr- 
able  right  to  freedom  on  the  part  of  animals^nr  natuitB,  may  ballot  their 
own  committee  from  among  the  keepers  of  menageries  and  aviaries.  The 
present  times  have  little  interest  in  the  comparative  docility  for  domestication 
which  Adam  after  the  fall,  or  Noah  in  his  ark,  might  find  between  the  dif- 
ferent creatures.  They  have  as  little  concern  in  any  capricious  test  which 
may  have  been  assumed  by  Nimrod  respecting  what  was  and  what  was  not 
to  be  considered  game,  as  with  Pope's  later  question,  **  As  beasts  of  naturij 
may  we  hunt  the  squires  ?"  Blackstone,  to  be  sure,  derives  from  our  Nor- 
man pedigrees  their  predominant  passion  for  the  field ;  out  of  which  one  of 
the  old  chroniclers  made  a  relationship  for  the  Conqueror  himself:  **He 
seemed  to  love  them  so,  he  might  have  been  their  father  I"  We  are  not 
prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  privilege  and  prejudice — ^by  which,  as  it  were 
in  right  of  some  peculiar  strain  of  blood,  a  sort  of  feeling  of  animal  legiti- 
macy is  set  up^  and  as  much  horror  is  manifested  at  the  notion  of  property 
being  predicable  of ,  or  a  power  of  sale  exercised  over,  a  partridge,  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  could  express  were  it  the  case  of  a  human  being.  The  country 
gentleman  who  conld  not  bear  the  sight  of  game  publicly  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  markets  at  Paris,  "because  it  looked  so  unnatural, ''  was  probably 
the  same  person  who,  in  talking  over  the  Usury  Laws,  began  by  assuming 
that  his  adversary  would  not  deny,  that  five  per  Cent,  was  the  natural 
interest  for  money  I  There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  guide  us  towards  the 
formation  of  such  a  scale.  The  classification  must  vary  in  every  country; 
and  man  himself  has  not  always  been  left  out  of  it.  War  has  been  sup- 
posed our  state  of  nature;  and  chivalry  carried  the  rights  of  possession 
under  it  pretty  far.  The  Commons,  A5th  Ed.  III.,  petition  the  King  for 
a  law  to  explain,  whether  the  French  gardens  and  valets,  who  had  then 
been  many  years  prisoners  in  England,  were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners 
or  villeyne.  Coke  would  have  required  that  his  student  should  note  the 
diversity  between  the  absolute  property  which  the  law  of  that  day  gave  iii 
a  villein,  and  the  qualified  property  it  allowed  in  deer  and  rabbits. 

The  title  of  occupancy,  by  which  the  Roman  law  gave  wild  creatures  of 
all  sorts  to  the  taker,  may  be  strictly  true  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena : 
but  it  is  only  nominally  so,  and  by  its  vagueness  can  lead  only  to  misunder- 
standing, when  it  is  carried  on  and  applied  to  a  state  of  things  where  an 
exclusive  interest  throughout  in  private  property  is  established,  against 
^whatever  trespasser,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  trifling  with  words  to  argue  that 
Che  proprietor  of  an  estate,  on  which  nobody  can  come  without  his  permis- 
sion, is  not  as  much  proprietor  of  the  animals  upon  it  whilst  they  stay 
there,  as  the  owner  of  a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it,  which  cage  nobody  has  a 
right  to  meddle  with  except  himself,  is  owner  of  the  bird  within.  If  the 
«»ame  rule  many  no  longer  govern  both  cases,  after  the  animals  and  the 
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bird  shall  have  chanced  to  move  their  quarters  and  escape,  it  is  no  reasw 
why  it  should  not  hold  good  whitst  they  continue,  the  one  on  the  land,  the 
other  In  the  cage.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  a  different  rule  or  degree  of 
property  in  the  eggs,  or  the  young  that  cannot  leave  the  nest,  than  in  the 
old  birds  that  are  silling  on  them;  because  the  latter  are  free  agents,  and« 
as  soon  as  they  like,  have  it  in  their  power  to  fly  away.  The  title  of  privi- 
lege, in  short,  wilhin  the  limits  that  it  ever  obtained  in  England,  was  harm- 
less enough,  in  fact,  except  for  the  severity  of  the  punishments  cooneeted 
with  it.  But  tlie  childish  pretexts,  half  sentimental,  half  statistical,  ot 
which  our  writers  have  laboured  some  sort  of  theory  for  this  partial  exer- 
cise of  it,  show  the  aversion  with  which  they  shrunk  from  the  appearaaee 
of  countenancing,  what  yet  the  neighbouring  example  of  France  most  hare 
made  familiar  enough  to  our  Kings — ^the  despotic  principle  of  a  gieoerd 
royal  title  over  game.  Our  law,  we  have  already  stated,  gave  a  mao  lerr 
little  more  under  the  title  of  privilege,  than  what  he  woudd  have  had  under 
that  of  property.  Take,  however,  any  period  of  society,  whether  barbaraa 
or  civilia«d,  and  if  privilege  is  regarded  as  giving  a  right  independent  of«  or 
in  opposition  to,  either  occupancy  or  property,  it  is  equally  hollow  ni 
uqust.  In  a  country  and  among  a  people  that  are  alike  uncoltiTated,  ani 
where  occupancy,  accordingly,  is  the  reasonable  title,  privilege  is  nothiBg 
hut  the  sullen  prtfle  which  grudges  others  the  distinction  even  of  an  amoBP- 
roent  in  common  with  ourselves.  In  a  country  which  has  improved  so  kr, 
that  game,  if  maintained  at  all,  must  be  maintained  out  of  the  fruits  of  arti- 
ficial agriculture,  a  privilege  which  supersedes  the  title  of  property,  is  the 
privilege  of  rapine  and  extortion . 

An  attempt  to  carry  these  two  principles  into  practice,  in  an  ape  when 
human  labour  has  given  most  of  our  very  commons  an  air  of  coltore,  soeh 
as  hardly  found  ils  way  into  the  garden  of  a  Plantagenet,  would  prow  ibek 
unsoundness  better  than  any  reasoning.    The  property  in  these  Ifrlags  is,  in 
such  a  case,  necessarily  drawn  to  the  property  in  the  soil.     Itoe  can  be  no 
great  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  or  imperfection  of  the  langoa^ 
ordinarily  used,  in  showing  that  game  is  just  as  capable  of  being  maAe  pro- 
perty for  every  available  purpose  as  other  things,  though  more  liable  to  be 
lost  without  any  act  on  the  part  of  its  temporary  owner ;  and  that  in  a  cooatry 
like  England,  the  interest  that  it  should  be  considered  so,  as  mnah  as  either 
sheep  or  poultry,  is  only  a  question  of  degree ;  for  we  are  ready  to  concede  to 
the  partisans  of  occupancy,  that  the  first  of  these  propositions  by  itself  is  not 
enough  to  justify  the  making  any  given  thing  private  property.     WIdlsi 
Blac^tone  would  destroy  the  title  of  occupancy  altogether,  by  sopposiag 
.  that  the  law,  to  prevent  quarrels,  has  vested  in  the  King  whaterer  wonM 
otherwise  be  without  an  owner,  we  always  have  considered  this  inde6nite 
apprehension  a  great  deal  too  remote  and  summary,  to  overrale  the  more 
logical  conclusion  that  Paley  draws  from  the  common  principle,  namdy, 
**  That  nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclusive  propm-ty  which  can  be  conve- 
niently enjoyed  in  common."    Any  general  question  put  respecting  thb 
metaphysical  or  ethical  right  of  property  as  an  institution,  seems  cmly  waoAet 
form  of  asking  whether  society  is  to  exist;  certainly,  whether  it  is  to  cvst 
with  any  probability  ot  improvement.   The  particular  question,  What  shaQ 
be  made  property,  and  by  what  several  titles  it  shall  be  acquired  ?  is  one 
that  may,  and  will  be  answered  in  divers  ways,  according  to  the  wiadom  or 
good  pleasure  of  each  community.    The  reasonable  test,  however,  wlletlK^r 
any  particular  thing  shall  be  thus  appropriated,  cannot,  in  the  niksence  of 
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fx>llateiral  conflideralioM,  bo  any  oll^^r  ihan  whether  il  will  be  thus  enjoyed 
to  the  most  advantage. 

The  necessiLy  of  property  is  of  course  pre-eminently  true  in  land,  from 
its  greai  improvableness,  and  from  its  being  so  readily  identified  by  bound- 
aries, owing  to  Us  stationary  quality.  It  is  much  the  same  with  goods, 
^lM€h  are  in  all  instances  mixed  up  with  human  laboqr,  more  or  less — a 
thlog  which  we  all  feel  that  no  man  likes  or  means  to  give  for  nothing. 
They  are  also  easily  recognized  and  challenged,  by  being  so  far  immoveable 
Ihat  they  will  remain  in  the  same  place,  if  left  to  themselves.  The  same 
prijDciple  hplds  equally  good  of  animals  that  have  been  domesticated ,  whether 
to  be  used  for  food,  to  be  employed  in  husbandry,  or  (we  speak  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  scepticism  of  the  English  law,  or  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,)  which 
are  kept  merely  for  pleasure.  It  applies  as  long  as  they  continiie  tame; 
and  although  not  always  stationary  on  the  premises,  yet  retain  the  animum 
fsevertendi,  or  habit  of  returning  home.  Of  course,  the  owner  ought  to  be 
answerable  in  damages  for  any  mi^hief  done  by  what  belongs  to  him,  and 
this  without  requiring  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  their  mischievous  disposi- 
tions, (what  lawyers  call  a  scienter,)  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  civilly 
L'able  for  any  injury  committed  by  nimself.  Much  of  the  comfort  and  plea^ 
sure  of  daily  life  depends  on  this  species  of  appropriation .  Such  animals  ar«9 
sufficiently  commorant  to  profit  by  and  repay  human  care ;  aofd  their  owner 
has  not  more  trouble  in  tracing,  or  half  so  much  doubt  in  swearing  to,  his 
cattle  or  his  dog,  as  to  his  spoons. 

The  last  question,  respecting  property,  brings  us  to  those  animals  that 
bave  never  befen  at  all  domesticated,  or  having  been  so.  once,  have  become 
wild  again.  The  soIq  and  eiQlusive  possession  of  land  must,  in  point  of  fact, 
secure  to  its  owner  the  possession  also  of  the  game,  whieh.  no  one  else  has 
the  power  of  coming  upon  the  land  to  take.  But  (independent  of  this  iu^ 
direct  consequence,  by  which  the  disability  of  every  other  human  being 
proves  an  ability  in  himself,  by  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  aheurdum)  the  very 
same  consideration  which  establishes  property  in  domestic  animals,  extends 
over  imd  con^prises  these  also  within  its  principle,  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety. Whatever  mif^t  be  the  case  when  three-fourths  of  England  was  wood 
and  waste,  these  animala  now  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  human  labour, 
in  one  shape  or  another.  They  are  not  of  less  value  in  themselves,  because 
there  Is  a  still  higher  pleasure  io  the  pursuit  oC  them.  The  proprietor  of 
this  produce  makes  claim,  therefore,  through  the  food  by  which  they  are 
maintained.  Unless  this  claim  is  acknowledged,  of  course  he  will  refuse  to 
^  on  maintaining  them  at  his  expense,  for  the  profit  of  Black  George,  or 
the  amusement  of  the  apprentices  of  the  nearest  town.  Some  management 
and  forbearance,  such  as  exclusive  property  alone  can  give  an  inducement 
to  observe,  are  required  to  keep  up  the  breed,  or  there  would  soon  be  none 
for  any  one  to  enjoy.  Without  this,  the  oyster  will  vanish  during  our  con- 
tention, and  leave  not  even  its  shell  to  divide  between  us.  The  excluded, 
consequently,  are  only  now  in  the  same  plight  in  which  they  soon  would 
be,  if  game  was  thrown  open  to  every  gun.  This  is  alone  enough  to  bar 
any  complaint  on  their  part;  for  the  dog  in  the  manger  could  himself  in 
such  a  case  scarcely  presume  to  murmur  at  an  arrangement,  the  eflect  of 
which  merely  was,  that  others  were  better  off,  and  himself  no  worse.  The 
temper  that  would  kick  down  the  table,  or  let  the  harpies  loose  upon  a  feast, 
where  we  ourselves  happen  not  to  have  a  chair  or  an  invitation,  has  no  right 
to  expect  to  be  humoured  by  the  law.     Therefore,  the  jui-isprudence  of  a 
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people,  like  a  just  master  of  a  family,  in  respect  of  such  things,  as  though 
at  one  tiitie  properly  left  at  large,  can  do  longer  be  competeDtly  enjoyed 
without  temporary  prohibition  or  entire  appropriation,  is  entitled,  nay,  io> 
deed,  is  bound,  to  pursue  that  course.  The  public  will  only  be  protoked 
to  dispute  the  justice  of  this  arrangement,  when  they  find  thai  the  key  so 
given  is  turned  upon  themselves,  and  that  this  possession  is  penrerted  into 
a  haughty  exclusion  of  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  it,  under  the  ordinarr 
exchanges  by  which  society  subsists. 

Supposing  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  institution  of  properly,  to 
comprehend  pheasants  and  partridges  as  much  as  any  other  slock  upon  a 
farm,  nevertheless,  the  party  asking  of  the  legislature  that  it  should  be  n- 
garded  as  such,  must  show  that  the  right  can  be  exercised  without  more 
than  counten^ailing  embarrassment  and  risk.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  a  ge- 
neral right  of  property,  in  things  of  this  description,  may  exist  in  arguraeot 
if  means  do  not  exist  also  by  which  it  can  be  safely  realized  in  fact.  The 
vagrants  habits  which  carry  them  into  adjoining  estates, — ^the  impossilHlity 
of  tracing  their  history  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  keeping  an  account,  by 
reference  to  their  journal,  of  the  comparative  rate  at  which  the  different  pro- 
perties in  a  neighbourhood  have  contributed  towards  their  board  and  lod^ 
ing — the  difficulty  of  identifying  them,  or  of  reasoning  on  the  ontnia 
revertendi  of  creatures,  upon  whom  we  have  not  the  hold  that  a  dofe^eoi, 
&  bee-hive,  or  even  a  rabbit-burrow,  give  us  upon  their  respectiTe  tenants; 
— all  concur  iii  restricting  our  notion  of  property  in  them,  and  bindiog  il  to 
their  connexion  with  the  soil.  Thus,  if  on  one  hand  we  ought  not  lo  be 
liable  for  any  injury  done  by  them  upon  the  land  of  another,  because  oor 
property  in  them  has  ceased  by  their  migration ;  so,  on  the  oth^,  meh  other 
person  is  entitled  immediately  to  take  the  law,  together  with  the  trespaaser, 
into  his  own  hands.  If,  under  the  fiction  of  a  qualification,  a  Uwutthrtu- 
nately  should  exist  to  intercept  this  summary  justice,  it  is  hound  to  pre  in- 
stant compensation  for  such  injury.  The  French  Courts,  however,  find  it 
possible  to  combine  legal  satisfoction  with  the  right  to  abate  the  nuisance,  in 
self-defence,  when  the  last  is  an  imperfect  indemnity.  In  1819,  M.  Dupin 
obtained  a  judgment  from  the  Gour  Royale  against  the  civil  list,  for  dain^et 
to  the  amount  of  ^2,000  francs  done  to  the  crops  of  a  subject,  by  boars  es- 
caped out  of  the  royal  forest.  Now  boars  were  hunted  in  our  woodaaslrte 
as  Henry  VI.  (Twyne  de  rebus  Angliae) ;  and  hares  even  may  do  a  farmet 
almost  equal  mischief.  Mr.  Hunt  (51st  Report)  mentions  a  single  fiarMfa 
in  Wiltshire  where  they  annually  destroy  above  1200  sacks  of  wheat,  and 
the  landlord'allo ws  for  the  loss  at  the  rate  of  two  sacks  per  acre.  Were  a  can- 
plaint,  like  M.  Dupin's,  carried  by  a  farmer  to  our  assizes,  tlie  judge  would 
only  laugh  at  the  rustic  for  not  knowing  that  game  was/^fw  mehofm,  in 
respect  of  which  neither  claim  nor  liability  could  exist  on  the  gronndi  of 
another  person.  The  French  are,  again,  much  more  jealous  in  their  dis- 
tinctions respecting  another  member  of  this  gipsy  family  than  ourselTcs;  it 
is  one  that  lost  also  its  feudal  immunities  at  the  Revolution : — ^we 
pigeons.  Bolh  laws  give  pigeons  a  general  letter  of  safe  conduct,  in 
quence  of  the  house  over  their  heads,  and  the  greater  cost  and  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  But  in  France,  the  municipality  is  intrusted  with  fixing,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  the  day  on  which  the  dove-cot  is  to  be  closed;  aHer 
which,  or,  in  case  that  is  omitted,  anyone  may  kill  whatever  pigeons  arr 
found  trespassing  on  his  grounds  during  seed-time  or  harvest.  It  is  a  cre- 
ditable distinction  in  one  of  the  statutes  of  Charles  II.  thai,  when  giviafi 
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addilipnal  security  to  rabbits  in  a  warren,  it  was  considerate  enough  to  ex- 
cept the  owner  of  the  bordering  grounds  from  the  penalties  for  taking  them 
there.  Our  2d  Geo.  III.  disdains  such  discriminating  niceties;  and  the 
owner  of  a  field,  if  he  is  not  also  owner  of  a  dove-cot,  shooting  his  owp  pi- 
geons, is  liable  to  a  fine  of  20s.,  although  he  may  have  shot  at  them  while 
actually  gorging  on  his  corn.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  the  small  pro- 
prietors of  England  would  be  content  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  our  old 
cases.  These  went  on  the  probable  difficulty  of  knowing  from  whose  pro- 
perty the  trespasser  came  last,  and  assumed  the  farmer  would  not  care  to 
enter  on  the  question,  when  he  had  once  knocked  the  stranger  on  the  head. 
The  distinction  that  game,""  like  alien  subjects,  owe  only  a  sort  of  tempo- 
rary and  local  allegiance — complete  whilst  they  stay,  at  an  end  when  tney 
leave  us— is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  There  is  no  person  who  can 
put  in  any  colour  of  claim,  except  the  landholders, — for  the  whole  must  be 
iheir  joint  and  undivided  property ;  and  the  average  will  strike  itself  fair 
enough,  if  every  man  takes  that  portion  which  may  happen  for  the  time 
being  to  be  found  upon  his  land.  In  case  of  any  unfortunate  preserver  who 
is  edged  in  by  an  '*  0  si  Jlngulus  iaie"  he  must  either  pay  the  fancy  price 
which  lis  locality  confers  upon  it,  or,  like  otiier  owners,  submit  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  only  part  proprietor,  instead  of  sole. 

Notwithstanding  some  coquetting  backwards  and  forwards  about  words 
'^as,  whether  the  plaintive  might  or  might  not  declare  in  trespass,  that  the 
liares,  &c.  which  the  defendant  carried  away  were  his  own,  {9ua$,) — the 
common  law  treated  of  game  with  quite  as  much  respect  and  consideration 
as  any  thing  whatever  of  the  same  class.  Its  spirit,  too,  was  more  liberal 
than  its  letter.  Under  what  form  of  concluding  words,  or  by  what  circuity 
of .  expression,  the  remedy  was  fastened  upon  an  action  of  trespass,  for 
breaking  and  entering  the  plaintiffs  close,  did  not  much  signify,  especially 
since,  for  other  and  more  grievous' wrongs,  (such  as  adultery  and  seduction,} 
the  law  delights  to  surprise  the  unlearned  by  the  like  tortuous  expedients. 
Besides,  the  wording  of  the  writ  in  the  register  was  not  the  only  scruple  in 
the  way.  The  common  law  considered  some  things  as  too  vagrant  and  vo- 
latile in  their  nature  to  be  the  subject  of  absolute  property,  as  light,  air, 
water,  and  (in  1767,  authors  were  startled  to  hear)  ideas.  Others,  again, 
were  below  its  notice,  as  administering  not  to  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  to  the  whim  of  an  individual,  such  as  dogs,  parrots,  and  (to  the  great 
coaimiseration  of  the  late  Mr.  Lawson]  ferrets.  The  distinction  which  was 
taken  between  absolute  property  that  was  denied,  and  base  or  possessory 
properly  that  was  admitted,  has  popularised  the  vulgar  error,  that  the  law 
withheld  from  things  of  this  description  the  character  of  property  generally. 
1  f  lawyers  themselves  were  occasionally  at  variance  in  their  perambulations 
on  this  boundary,  few  laymen  were  likely  to  take  amiscroscope  to  distinguish 
between  the  splitten  hairs  of  trespass  and  of  trover.  Many,  too,  who  never 
heard  of  the  precedents  the  other  way,  might  yet  hear  of  such  a  fact  as,  for 

*  An  insuperable  difficulty  snuost  attempting  more  than  a  ponessorjr  property  in  game,  arisea 
from  the  impossibility  of  reoognisinx  your  own  from  another's.  Our  ancestors  sought  to  obTiate 
(hU  dilemma  in  the  case  of  swans,  the  only  rpval  fowl,  aad,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  capability  of 
proof  afforded  by  this  expedient,  the  only  bird  that  could  be  an  estray.  His  white  coat  offered  the 
ni«$ans  of  securing  a  Tisible  impression ;  and  he  was  consequently  property  or  not,  according  as  he 
waa  marked  br  unmarked.  Lord  Coke  gives  what  bo  calls  a  notable  precedent,  where,  in  the  reign 
of  Homy  IV.,  a  man,  to  please  his  wife,  grants  oyer  to  his  son  his  swan- mark  of  his  ooat-of-arms 
Ca  little  ragged  staff),  as  painted  in  the  margin.  It  had  descended  to  him  from  his  father.  By  a 
qaaltfication  act  for  swans  (39d  Edward  IV.),  none  could  hare  what  was  hence  called  a  mark,  or 
l^anic,  of  swans,  wbo  had  not  a  freehold  of  five  marks  a-year. 
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instance,  Mr.  Baron  Le^e  having  refused  to  try  an  action  for  ahooting  a 
monkey  that  was  eating  fruit  in  a  garden,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  thing 
of  no  value.  It  is  probable  he  had  tallen  out  with  his  wife's  monkey  befbra 
he  started  for  the  circuit;  for  they  were  the  hvourite  female  playthings  of 
that  age-— and  of  exemplary  use  to  keep  lovers  on  their  good  beliavioar. 
All  this,  however,  looks  very  unlike  business ;  and  resembles  scfaool  divines 
quarrelling  whether  the  monk,  who  had  taken  avow  of  poverty,  might 
call  the  mouthftil  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  eating  his  own,  rather  Ibaa 
the  good  sense  of  men  administering  the  affairs  of  life.  It  Is  not  more  de- 
rogatory to  ttie  law  to  protect  a  man'«  property  in  a  monkey,  than  in  a 
picture  of  it  by  Snyders ;  nor  the  flowers  in  one  garden,  more  than  the 
kitchen  stuff  in  another;  and,  since  thehappinessof  a  community  k  made 
up  of  that  of  all  its  meiilbers,  there  seems  the  same  call  ior  a  penal  sanction  oa 
behalf  of  society^  whenever  the  circumstances  are  otherwise  felonious.  Bat 
the  common  law  alters  its  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  stowly ;  amd  as  oar 
courts,  which  have  not  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  their  de- 
cisions conoerning  public  polity,  had  begun  by  supposing  that  the  pubfic 
had  an  interest  in  discouraging  such  vanities,  they  have  not  eren  as  yet 
changed  their  course  sufficiently  to  allow  the  stealing  of  them  to  amount  to 
larceny,  and  be  punished  by  indictment  as  a  felony.  Nobody  can  regret 
that  this  extreme  consequence  has  been  evaded;  for  the  blind  confiacaioa 
of  property  by  wholesale,  which  is  part  of  the  definition  of  a  felony,  (m- 
stead  of  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  offence,)  makes  it  odious  to  all  reasoaaMe 
minds,  as  Ihe  remnant  of  a  ferocious  and  fiscal  jurisprudence. 

When  Parliament  began  to  interfere,  it  undertook  the  work  wilh,  at 
least,  more  discrimination.  The  party  injured  having  usually  prefened  to 
put  up  with  his  first  loss,  rather  than  throw  good  money  after  had  id  aa 
expensive  action,  the  11th  Henry  VII.  (as  we  have  before  obserred)  &^ 
called  in  that  unpopular  public  servant — the  common  informer,  wheoi  he 
bribed  with  the  half  of  a  10/.  penalty.  Legislation  on  this  subject  once  begun, 
was  too  tempting  not  to  be  proceeded  in.  Further  penalties  soon  poured 
in,  recoverable  by  suit  at  >Vestmioster  and  elsewhere,  by  infonmlion  be- 
fore the  Steward  in  his  leet,  or  before  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and,  in  suna 
cases,  by  indictment  at  the  Sessions.  The  facility  of  criminal  pumsbment, 
as  at  last  provided  under  the  Qualification  and  Certificate  Acts,  has  the 
merit  of  promptness,  vigour,  and  certainty  in  its  exercise :  compared  with 
most  other  parts  of  our  Criminal  Law,  it  is  nearly  the  difference  between 
travelling  post  and  travelling  with  your  own  horses. 

believing  that,  both  in  common  sense,  and  by  common  law,  the  rig^  lo 
game  attaches  to  the  possession  of  the  soil,  we  have  no  complaint  in  the 
abstract  to  make  against  so  much  of  this  legislation  as  directly  aims  at  check- 
ing the  infringement  of  that  right.  Lawyers  speA  unguardedly,  vre  lUnk, 
when  tiiey  call  night-poaching,  in  armed  gangs,  simply  '*an  agreement  Iv 
commit  a  civil  trespass."  Our  complaint  is,  that,  throu^iout  a  great  part 
of  these  provisions,  instead  of  their  being  founded  upon  die  principle  of  an 
universal  protection  of  the  general  right,  (he  interests  above  a  certain  Tafaw 
are  most  unfairly  secured,  by  a  confiscation  of  such  interests  as  do  not  leadi 
this  arbitrary  standard.  It  is  as  if,  ip  ti  sum  of  figures,  the  pound  ahodd 
have  conspired  to  defraud  the  halfpence.  Parliament  as  yet  has  not 
died  with  the  Civil  Law  in  regard  to  game.  Indeed,  very  little 
ment  is  required  to  complete  the  adaptation  by  which  Willes,  0. 1,  (when 
denjfing  that  none  but  tame  deer  coidd  he  property,  and  diatraiami  as 
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such,)  said,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  if  the  nature  of  things  changed^ 
changes  in  the  law  must  follow.  A  slight  pruning  of  some  aberrations  o( 
language  and  illustration,  and  the  castigation  of  little  more  than  two  or 
three  cases  out  of  the  whole  arrav  of  our  law-books,  would  make  this  sys- 
tem of  special  property  consistent  with  itself,  and  satisfactory  to  every  in- 
terest as  well  as  feeling.  But  In  the  Criminal  Law,  the  meshes  of  our  legal 
net  must  be  completely  unwoyen,  before  its  only  legilitnate  objects  can  be 
properly  and  honestly  obtained.  Our  first  amendment  must  be  the  aban- 
donment of  the  usurpation  introduced  by  the  Disqualification  Laws.  They 
have  created  a  statutory  privilege  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ; 
and  by  violent  separation  (much  more  sweeping  and  extensive  than  what 
existed  in  our  most  feudal  timesj  of  ownership  in  the  soil,  from  the  owner- 
ship o(  that  which  lives  upon  its  iruits,  they  have  given  ' '  gentleman^s  game"^ 
a  right  of  common  upon  every  unqualified  man's  estate.  One  of  the  evils  of 
this  innovation  has  been,  that  lords  of  manors  have  been  flattered  by  it  into 
an  indistinct  belief,  that,  as  representatives  of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  or 
in  some  other  odd  manner,  they  have  inherited  a  sort  of  manorial  supremacy 
over  game.  Blackstone's  crotchet,  that  some  claim  of  this  kind  was  an  ori- 
ginal prerogative  in  the  Crown  of  .England,  becomes  of  some  importance, 
in  case  it  should  again  be  put  forward,  either  as  an  obstacle  to  justice,  or 
a  pretext  for  compensation,  by  its  pretended  assignees.  In  that  event,  proof 
lo  any  amount,  or,  at  least,  as  much  as  any  reasonable  man  can  wish  for, 
and  much  more  than  most  lords  of  manors  would  like  to  read,  shall  be 
forthcoming,  whenever  wanted,  in  denial  both  of  the  original  right,  and  of 
Ihe  supposed  assignment. 

By  those  who  like  authority  better  than  reason,  and  statute  more  than 
common  law,  the  i2th  Richard  IL*^  is  generally  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
great  antiquity  by  which  the  people  are,  it  is  said,  familiarized  to  the  doc- 
trine of  disqualification.  Supposing  the  precedent  to  apply,  what  authority 
it  ought  to  have  as  the  act  of  an  independent  legislature,  may  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  contemporary  history  t>f  that  wretched  reign. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  year  books  6f  its  ever  having  been  acted  upon.  It 
iTvas  an  instance  probably  of  what  was  then  so  common,  an  act  passed  on  the 

*  Tbe  interpretatioD  of  12th  Riohard  II.,  with  ita  year*!  imprisonmeiit,  maybe  of  Mme'im- 
portanoe;  nnoe,  according  to  Born,  it  is  still  in  force,  and  anj  ooe  who  chooses  may  prosecute  upoa 
sc  :  "  Forasmuch  aa  dirers  artificers,  laboorers,  and  servants,  and  grooms,  keep  greyhounds,  and 
other  dop,  and  on  the  holy  days,  when  good  Christian  people  beat  church,  hearing  divine  service, 
thej  go  buntiDg  in  parks,  warrens,  and  connigries  of  lords  and  others,  to  the  very  great  destruction 
of  tbeaaoie;  aad  sometime,  under  such  colour,  they  make  their  assemblies,  conferences,  and  con- 
^piracies,  fbr  to  rise  vid  disobey  their  allegiance :  It  is  oidained  and  assented.  That  no  manner  oi 
mrtificer,  labourer,  nor  any  other  layman^  which  hath  not  lands  or  tenements  to  the  valoe  oc  forty 
shilling*  by  year,  nor  any  priest,  nor  other  derk,  if  he  be  not  advanced  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  by 
year,  sball  have  or  keep  from  henceforth  any  crsyhound,  hound,  nor  other  dog,  to  hunt ;  nor  shall 
chey  U9e  fyrvts,  heys,  nets,  harepipes,  nor  corch,  nor  other  engines,  for  to  take  or  destroy  deer,  haras, 
nor  conies,  nor  other  gentleman's  game  (n'auire  tUsduit  de§  geniiU\  upon  pain  of  one  year's  im- 


^nMmment;  and  that  the  Justices  of  Peace  have  power  to  enqnire.  and  shall  enquire  of  the 
offieoden  in  this  behalf,  and  punish  them  by  the  pain  afomaid."    Dtsdmt  was  thus  applied  to  the 


o«tioani  ioteffrum  cum  dentibus,"  to  be  explained  by  the  bearer ;  **  ut  etiam  esse  pomii 
r»anem  regalis  ezcelleotisB,  cnm  sit  ad  laudem  minfici  creatoris.**  Henry  IV.  of  France  forbids 
■all  **  gcas  rotufieis  "  to  keep  **  oyseaox  gmiih  et  de  prove : "  a  use  of  the  word  **  eentleman^  ** 
mof«  m  harmony  with  the  ancient  French  than  the  ancient  English  law.  They  acknowledged  noble, 
rV>ee,  and  servile :  but  England  knew  no  distinctkni,  beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament,  but  that  of 
ft  ecinan  and  villein.  For  the  lower  order  (than  the  lowest  deep,  a  deep  still  lower),  that  of  Slaves. 
Hmd  diaappcared  before  the  records  of  ParlianBent  begin.  We  only  remember  the  atrocious  word 
t^wvice,  in  a  bill  proposed  50lb  Edward  III.  and  iK  Edward  Vl,  to  make  runagate  servants  and 
»«Ile  vagabonds  sbvcf. 
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spur  of  Ihe  moment,  (and  the  motive  of  this,  as  Slated,  seems  half-potiti- 
cal,)  to  be  never  thought  of  afterwards,  unless  afterwards  re-eoacted,  or 
frequently  enforced.  The  apprehension  of  Wat  Tyler's  oiob.  and  of  the 
Captain  Rock  Letters  sent  over  the  country  5y  John  Ball,  must  have  kepi 
the  higher  orders  in  constant  alarm  at  every  symptom  of  an  assembly  of 
the  common  people.  Any  possible  motive  or  pretence  for  it  would  lher»* 
fore  be  as  carefully  removed,  as  at  the  present  moment  in  Jamaica.  In  the 
first  case,  where  we  meet  with  an  allusion  to  it,  it  is  mentioiied.  not  s 
restraining  persons  below  a  certain  income  from  hunting  on  their  owa 
grounds,  but  as  imposing  a  penalty,  in  addition  to  the  action  of  trespass,  tor 
hunting  on  the  ground  of  others.  Should  this  be  thought  a  forced  cos- 
struction,  it  shows  at  least  the  interpretation  which  usage  had  put  npoa  the 
statute,  when  it  deceived  Broke,  J.  a.d,  1521.  Our  wars  ia  Fraiioe,  aai 
at  home,  during  the  interval,  had  found  our  great  men  in  nobler  gamefbu 
that  of  worying  preachers.  The  recital  in  the  statute  proves,  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  frequent  meetings  in  parks  and  privileged  places;  so  thattk 
words  "  gentleman's  game,"  so  often  cited  in  italics,  may  mean  ntiUbm 
more  than  just  that  quantity  of  game  kept  by  gentlemen  within  their  fnth 
chises,  in  the  way  deer  noight  be  spoken  of  in  an  act  of  the  present  day.  Il  ii 
true,  John  Ball's  rhyming  question,  **  When  Atiam  delved/'  fce.  looe 
seven  years  before,  had  given  the  word  (which  is  almost  a  stranger  to  om 
statute-book)  a  more  than  usually  painful  meaning.  WhateT^  lords  of 
manors  may  imagine,  their  connexion  with  game  is  comparatively  a  nordlj ; 
and  as  they  clothed  themselves  with  this  character  for  their  own  iofeiestby 
one  statute,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope,  that  they  will  lay  it  aside,  when 
satisGed  that  it  never  properly  belonged  to  them,  by  another.  First,  they 
have  no.  business  with  the  armour  of  Achilles;  and,  next,  it  is  not  his  shield 
behind  which  they  now  take  their  stand,  but  some  substituted  nfeasif,  with 
which  MarUnus  Scriblerus  has  imposed  upon  their  antiquariaa  cpeddity. 

The  statute  of  James  I.  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  first  real  Disqualifica- 
tion Act :  and  many  circumstances  prevented  its  being  in  uniform  or  strong 
operation,  much  before  the  time  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  U^ier 
standard,  as  fixed  by  the  25d  Charles  II.  During  a  constd^^ble  poiod 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  (when  men  felt  that  a  great  change  vis 
going  on  around  them,  which  they  could  not  understand,  and  which  tibey 
were  seeking  to  control  or  influence  by  a  yast  waste  of  strange  legislalife 
experiments),  a  series  of  statutes  were  passed,  bearing  upon  this  subject 
with  an  equal  variety  of  objects.  Some  to  encourage  the  chivalry  d 
hawking ;  some  to  keep  alive  Ascham  and  his  long-bow ;  some  to  suppress 
that  pestilent  novelty,  the  gun,  and  those  ''evil-disposed  persons  that  do 
daily  use  to  ride  and  go  in  the  king^s  highways  and  elsewhere,  having  with 
them  cross-bows  and  litUe  hand-guns,  ready  furnished  with  qwels. 
gunpowder,  fire  and  touch,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  king's  most  lovias 
subjects."  Afterwards  crowd  in  upon  us  the  later  enactments,  with  their 
multifarious  purposes,  express  and  implied ;  for  example,  that  of  protectiiig 
the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  against  idleness— of  preserving  the  game. 
nominally  of  all  proprietors,  against  pauper  poachers— of  securing  a  moDt>- 
poly  of  the  said  game  actually  to  the  larger  proprietors  themselTes— aot) 
lastly,  of  drawing  an  impassable  distinction  between  the  new  monied  in- 
terest and  the  older  landowners.  Under  the  two  statutes  of  James  I. ,  per- 
sonal property,  to  the  amount,  first  of  200/. ,  and  next  of  AOO/. ,  was  received 
as  a  qualification.    The  ill-temper  of  one  of  those  headstrong  parlaamentk 
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of  Cavaliers  that  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  omitted  the  qualification 
of  personalty  altogether,  and  could  see  no  right  to  any  thing  but  in  their  own 
acres.      The  foHy,  in  the. moment  chosen  for  this  ebullition  of  selfish 
spleen,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.    The  moment  was  that  in  which  this 
power  (whose  existence  they  refused  to  recognise)  was  preparing  to  thrust 
them  from  their  seats,  and  buy  their  darling  ground  from  under  them. 
Nationally  speaking,  this  measure  by  itself  might  have  had  no  greater  result 
than  that  of  making  a  few  more  opportunities  for  village  insult  and  import- 
ance.    If  it  raised  ill-bloed,  it  probably  would  not  have  shed  it.    But  it 
was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  line  of  purallel  enactments,  whose 
consequences  their  first  framers  may  be  more  excused  for  not  having 
foreseen,  than  ourselves  can  ever  be,  for  having  permitted  them  to  reach 
Uieir  present  height,  before  we  retrace  our  steps.    Henry  YIII.,  whose 
clolb-of-gold  magnificence  would  make  him  love  the  very  plumage  of  his 
pheasants,  has  the  credit  of  having  opened  the  trenches  in  this  parliamentary 
campaign  against  the  Sellers  and  Purchasers  of  game.     But  his  act  expired 
with  the  next  parliament.    The  attack  was  not  renewed  till  James  I.  took 
the  field  again  with  a  permanent  enactment,  which  exists  at  the  present 
hour,  though  kept  out  of  sight  by  its  successors.    It  seems  certain  the  act 
was  never  regularly  enforced ;  as,  we  suspect,  few  of  the  mere  game  acts 
ever  were,  until  later  times :  for,  when  Charles  I.  (1632)  drove  the  gentle- 
men from  London,  in  order  that,  "  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
English  nation,  they  might,  by  abiding  in  their  several  counties,  guide  and 
relieve  the  meaner  sort  of  people;"  he  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  with 
what  consolation  he  should  seek  to  arm  them  against  the  remonstrances  of 
their  ladies.    A  proclamation  was  decided  on,  by  which  he  forbad  all  game 
'Mo  be  dressed  or  eaten  at  any  inn,"  expressly  to  encourage  them  to  live 
more  willingly  in  the  country!     Clarendon,  in  his  Life,  mentions  how 
much  more  abundantly  the  king's  friends  at  Oxford  were  supplied  with 
pheasants  than  the  rebel  citizens  in  London.    The  statute-book  shows  this 
was  not  connivance.    It  will  serve,  too, -as  a  proof  of  the  slovenly  mode  in 
which  the  law  in  this  behalf  has  rained  down  snares,  worse  than  those  of  any 
poacher.    William  III.,  in  one  of  the  game  acts,  by  which  (besides  those 
against  papists)  he  was  obliged  to  appease  the  Tory  squires,  who  would 
otherwise  have  chafed  1688  with  having  destroyed  the  game  as  well  as 
the  fine  weather,  expressly  excepts  the  unqualified  possessor  of  it  from  the 
penalty,  when  he  can  produce  either  the  party  of  whom  he  bought  the 
same,  or  some  credible  witness.    The  Acts  of  Anne  only  prohibit  the  sale 
by  unqualified  persons;  and  it  was  not  until  28th  Gee.  II.  that  qualified 
persons  were  prevented  from  making  a  profit  of  it  by  sale,  if  they  were  so 
disposed.     This  act  was  passed  to  remove  doubts,  raised  by  a  decision  in 
1755,  in  which  the  court  had,  ''upon  great  consideration,"  determined 
that  the  Act  of  Anne,  by  the  words  **  htgler  and  chapman,"  only  com-r 
prised  traders  from  place  to  place;  prohibitmg  such  from  *'  buying  gaiu^e 
from  loose  idle  persons  in  one  place,  in  order  to  sell  it  in  another  ;'*  but  that 
a  reAideni poulterer  could  ''  never  be  within  the  intention  of  the  legislature." 
Mow  all  this  legislation  went  on,  whilst  the  act  of  James  I.,  prohibiting 
sale  of  game  by  any  person  whatever,  was  yet  left  outstanding  on  the  statute- 
book,  and  unrepealed.    The  only  instance  of  purchases  that  is  there  men- 
tioned as  unlawful,  was  the  buying  to  sell  again ;  nor  was  the  buyer  for  any 
other  purpose  guilty  of  any  offence  unlit  58lh  Geo.  III.     If  the  antecedent 
periods  of  pr<riiibition  were  hastily  and  injudiciously  selected,  what  can  we 
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say  of  the  advisers  who  sougbi  thus  late  to  pin  the  basket,  after  all  the  caates 
of  former  failure  had  been  developed,  and  were  ootorious  to  every  higler 
'on  every  road  that  leads  to  Londou.  The  result  of  striviog  to  overnik  tk 
character  aod  eooditioo  of  society  by  acts  of  parliaroeiit,  aod  oC  attemptiii 
to  prevent  the  full  supply  which  exists  in  the  country  from  meeting  the  Ul 
demand  which  exists  in  the  towns,  is  what  might  have  be^  eipeded.  i 
violation  both  of  all  the  common  incidents  of  property,  and  of  tbeprincifdes 
on  which  the  producers  and  the  consumers  deal  ia  artides  of  vslue,kai 
brought  the  question  into  its  present  inflamed  and  dangerous  state.  Gitt 
preservers  can  lose  nothing  by  listening  to  the  voice  ef  reason,  jo8tioe,aBi 
humanity.  Their  game  gets  to  market  already  in  as  great  a  mass  as  itew 
could  do,  and  on  as  reasonable  terms  to  the  consumer.  The  only  difboo 
is,  that  the  poacher  supplies  it,  and  not  the  proprietor ;  and  thaC  iuMti 
increasing  the  comforts  of  society  by  a&  interchange  of  oommoditiei,  ita- 
creases  misery  aod  crime. 

However  ungracious  the  aspect  which  the  disqualification  hwspnseslb 
individuals  whom  they  exclude,  their  abolition  is  become  importaDtloili? 
public,  chiefly  as  laying  the  b^t  pceliminary  foundation  for  the  reslonike 
of  the  common  law,  by  legalizing  the  sale  of  game. 

It  is  unaccountable  that  a  return  to  the  natural  system  of  legal  sak> 
improvidently  departed  firom,  is  not  by  this  Unote  a  generally  raoeifd 
opinion.  It  is,  however,  gaining  ground  daily ;  and  with  a  little  good 
management  it  must  be  triumphant,  both  in  Parliament  and  with  the  jPobTir, 
very  soon.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  alternative;  for,  as  in  another  cutest 
with  nature,  which  we  are  giving  up  at  last,  the  annual  questioa  cooes 
back  upon  us*— What  is  to  be  dene?  Those  alone,  who  would  protect  Ik 
Irish  Church  by  creating  discontent  in  its  many  millions  oftitbe-pijen, 
will  continue  to  protect  game  by  refusing  it  tlie  security  vrhicfai^tlirovo 
round  a  commodity,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  commerce.  Aoirfide  of 
which  the  law  says,  <*This  shall  net  be  sold,"  is  in  eflectoatlawed;ilis 
denied  the  aid  of  all  that  respectful  feeling  of  private  right  tDdoIpubk 
benefit,  which  belongs  to  those  subjects  that  form  the  common  stodotoor 
mutual  interests,  and  the  interchange  of  which  is  one  of  themostpoverkl 
relations  by  which  civilization  binds  man  to  man.  In  this  state  there » 
about  it  less  of  that  ''  divinity  which  hedges"  in  other  rights.  Leteqnai 
temptation  come,  and  it  must  be  the  weak  point  where  the  nalonl  kIqc- 
tance  to  commence  a  violation  of  the  law  may  be  expected  to  give  wij  first; 
yet,  after  being  thus  weakened,  it  is  unfortunately  the  very  poiot  oo  M 
a  pressure,  such  as  what  no  oUier  object  of  desire  is  expo^  to,  isbfOQ^ 
to  bear.  All  of  us  have  experienced,  in  divers  ways,  the  artificiii  con- 
sequence and  excitement  that  attaches  to  a  thing  from  its  rarity  lod  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  attainment.  Eve  perhaps  ate  no  other  apple  in  lU  ^ 
garden. 

This  is  the  weakness  of  mankind,  on  which  our  cunning  and  piitn 
vanities  calculate  for  their  success,  and  by  which  man  intrigues  afitf' 
shallow  and  unmerited  admiration  for  advantages  of  difficult  attainnus^ 
This  is  the  charm  of  nuinuscript  poetry^  and  of  early  peas.  This  jsu^ 
secret  of  the  mysterious  celebrity  with  which  the  favoured  few  compliine^ 
the  author  of  writings  "  not  published,"  or  the  printer  of  *'  1^^  ^ 
only."  It  is  the  stimulant  for  a  satiated  and  corrupted  taste,  which  tbepuii 
and  open  pleasures  of  nature  have  ceased'  to  move.  It  is  the  resource  f>\i^ 
mediocrity  seeks  for  flatterers,  protected  from  the  insolence  of  vulgar  cob^ 
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petition.  Thus  priTafe'tbeatricals  may  be  crowded,  whilst  Hrg.  Sddons  is 
acting  in  an  adjoining  street ;  and  the  exclusiyes  flock  to  Almack's,  and 
enjoy  the  satisfaction,  not  that  they  are  themselres  admitted,  bat  that 
others  are  kept  oat.  A  capricioas  value  may  be  thus  given  to  any  thing  that 
accident  makes  the  fashion,  as  long  as  the  privilege  of  exclusion  can  be 
maintained :  and  the  presence  of  a  partridge  on  her  table  at  the  second 
course,  is  as  necessary  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  mistress  of  a  house,  as  ii» 
soppoaed  presence  in  his  stubbles,  to  the  credit  and  complacency  of  a  country 
squire. 

or  the  extent  to  which  this  motive  operates,  the  poacher  has  all  the  benefil 
at  present.  The  salesmen,  who  have  the  materials  for  the  comparison 
daily  before  their  eyes,  from  superintending  the  general  supply  of  the 
metropolis  in  its  favourite  articles  of  consumption,  treat  the  increased 
demand,  from  the  fashion,  of  a  forbidden  article,  as  on  the  whole  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  counter  demand  which  might  arise  in  other  quarters, 
when  Uie  timid  and  the  scrupulous  had  no  longer  the  fears  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament before  their  eyes.  It  is  evident  the  slight  difSculties  thrown  in  the 
way  at  present,  are  of  a  kind  that  provoke  more  than  they  deter.  Not 
strong  enough  to  arrest  the  course,  they  only  make  it  crooked  and  disturbed , 
instead  of  straight  and  smooUi.  If  novelists  instruct  us,  that  the  padlock 
and  the  dnenna  are  yet  to  be  constructed  which  will  keep  true  lovers  from 
each  other's  arms,  our  political  economists  have  been  equally  diligent  in 
demonstrating,  that  a  demand  and  a  supply  will  make  themselves  the  means 
and  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  by  at  least  an  equal  power  of  attraction. 
If  the  old  ones  will  not  consent,  the  young  ones  run  away ;  and  the  Gretna 
blacksmith  pockets  the  surplus  fees  of 'the  rector  of  St.  George's.  Thus, 
unlege  the  wesdth  and  luxury  of  the  country  can  be  reduced,  so  as  materially 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  game,  or  unless  the  preserves!  are  so  wasted  or 
abandoned  that  the  supply  is  no  longer  worth  the  gathering,  the  only  effect 
of  refusing  an  open  sale  is,  to  put  the  whole  trade  into  the  poacher's  hands. 
Leadenhall  market  is  in  truth  the  great  preserve;  and  that  we  maintain 
strictly  and  exclusively  for  him.  Our  legislation  might  have  been,  every 
word  of  it,  his  own  work.  Supplied  the  market  will  be,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  All  that  depends  upon  us  is,  the  ulterior  question — How  ?  lawfully 
or  unlawfully?  This  issue  is  one,  which  the  prejudices  of  society  and  the 
inconstancy  of  government  have  sent  to  trial  in  various  shapes  at  all  times ; 
but  the  verdict  has  come  back  always  the  same  way. 

If  argument  is  worth  any  thing,  the  anal<^  between  poaching  and 
smuggling  is  decisive.  Prohibit  silks  entirely,  and  you  make  the  smuggler's 
fortune,  though  the  nation  maintains  a  littie  army  on  the  preventive  ser- 
vice :  whilst,  we  suppose,  it  means  to  leave  the  game  preservers  to  support 
their  own.  Gould  Napoleon  have  built  a  wall  of  brass  round  the  Continent, 
yet  eoflbe  and  sugar  would  have  got  in.  Prohibit  all  interest  for  money, 
— the  respectable  bankers  will  shut  up  their  shops,  but  the  annuity  broker 
will  have  every  tiling  his  own  way.  Prohibit  the  surgeon  from  the  means 
of  legally  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  for  his  science,  and  you  leave 
even  the  living  at  the  mercy  of  the  desperate  middlemen  whom  your  insane 
policy  raises  up.  The  law  that  will  not  assist  in  and  superintend  such 
arrangements  as  the  position  and  interests  of  society  require,  is  the  real 
parent  and  patron  of  the  smuggler,  of  the  usurer,  of  Burke  and  Hare.  Like 
FalstaCr,  they  *'  laud  the  war^'  against  common-sense,  without  which 
«*  Othello's  occupation's  gone."  For  what  are  tiie  poachers  about  LeedSi 
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but  a  body  of  people  "whose  occupalioD  is  called  into  existence  by  our  refusi 
to  permit  a  commerce  in  the  article  which  they  supply?  Leeds  does  noe 
sally  forth  to  steal  the  rabbits  of  its  neighbourhood,  because  hundreds  ooof 
to  biarket  every  week ;  but  Leeds  will  turn  out  her  **  trecenti  jaraTimos' 
to  bring  in  pheasants  until  she  can  legally  purchase  them.  If  grapes  wen 
forbidden  fruit,  no  hothouse  would  be  safe.  If  sheep  were  not  allowed  h 
go  to  Smithfield,  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  would  be  shot  at  to-morrov. 
with  nearly  as  much  audacity  and  impunity  as  the  keeper  and  his  pheisaBb 
are  to-day.  If,  out  of  loye  to  Shakspeare,  we  want  to  call  back  the  deer- 
stealer,  as  one  of  the  lost  characters  of  former  days,  we  hate  only  to  euri 
that  venison  shall  not  be  sold. 

The  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (18)8)  isu 
abridgment  of  this  one  chapter  of  the  History  of  England  for  the  hsi  iev 

Srs.  The  witnesses  are  of  three  classes ;  and  the  facts  stated  by  tbes 
r  principally  on  three  distinct  lines  of  observation.  The  PoulteRr 
prove  the  supply  brought  to  London  and  the  great  towns,  its  late  inenar 
and  present  completeness,  the  mode  by  which  it  is  collected  and  coBTry?^ 
there,  the  cheapness,  readiness,  and  impunity  with  which  it  is  disposed «( 
The  country  Gentlemen  prove  the  desperate  encounters  by  whidi  they  faaie 
lately  maintained,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  hope  to  maintain,  tte: 
monopoly  under  the  actual  system^  Mr.  Hunt,  as  representatiTe  of  (tte 
Gentlemen  Farmers,  among  whom  he  began  his  public  life,  powofdhr 
confirms  the  present  universal  feeling  of  alienation  among  the  oecq^iers 
and  small  proprietors,  in  lionsequence  of  the  injury  and  injustioe  to  which 
they  consider  themselves  subjected.  He  appears,  during  a  qualified  sparts^ 
manship  of  some  thirty-four  years,  to  have  got  singularly  imbued  with  th 
prejudices  of  his  order.  His  unmitigated  abhorrence  at  the  idea  of  makiK 
a  sale  of  what  he  has  always  thought  was  meant  for  sport,  Aows  Aat  lie 
has  only  looked  at  half  the  evil^-to  the  sense  of  injustice  litatperaNies 
the  middling  classes  in  the  country ;  but  he  appears  never  to  have  ttoaght 
of  the  causes  and  temptations  at  work  more  piowerfully  in  the  towns.  The 
other  witnesses  are,  a  dealer  in  live  pheasants  from  Bayswater;  and  Ibe 
Lord-Advocate  and  Mr.  Drummond,  who  explain  the  law  and  usage  of 
Scotland. 

The  supply,  from  not  being  able  to  give  publicity  to  the  sale,  is  at  prtsnt 
more  than  sufficient :  it  furnishes  not  only  for  consumption,  but  for  vsle 
In  London,  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  are  the  principal  gaiae  bazus: 
in  one  of  which  alone,  there  are  about  ten  wholesale  salesmen  who  ded  ir 
it,  independent  of  retail  poulterers.  One  of  these,  who  soldj  io  1827, 9^ 
head  (of  which  1293  were  pheasants,  1979  hares,  and  6356  partridge^', 
says,  he  has  thrown  away  pounds  worth  at  once — as  many  as  60  at  a  time 
The  monthly  returns  of  another  make  a  total  of  i  9,0A7  sold  by  himself  alone 
in  the  same  year;  of  which,  only  1813  head  came  from  persons  poasesm: 
game  in  their  own  right.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  considerably  more 
than  this  proportion  is  really  supplied  by  the  gentlemen  IhemselTes,  but  ik 
their  transactions,  in  such  cases,  are  usually  with  the  country  dealer  at  lb 
adjoining  town.  Two  witnesses,  apparently  poulterers  from  Leeds  u: 
York,  had  retired  i^om  the  concern ;  one  from  family  circnmstaixies,  thr 
other  from  being  undersold  by  \he  guards  and  coachmen  in  Oils  sort  of  agnr 
business.  These  last  are  able  to  save  about  ninepence  a-brace  in  the  or- 
riage,  the  Norfolk  chargebeing  about  eight  shilling  a  hundred  weig^.  They 
both  state  the  frequency  of  such  sales  by  men  of  consequence  and  owih^  li 
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nanors,  either  id  money,  or  in  exdiange  for  other  things,  as  fruit,  &;c. 
3oe  of  them  puts  the  proportion  thus  supplied  to  him  at  a  fourth  ;  that  re- 
eived  from  gamekeepers  at  about  the  same.     A  great  deal  comes  from 
ibroad^  at  present,  with  othef  poultry ;  but  it  is  stated,  that  only  a  small  part 
>f  the  19,0A7  was  foreign,  and  a  small  part  Scotch.     From  its  inferiority, 
me  witness  never  takes  in  French  game,  or  wild  fowl,  at  all.     What  comes 
n  May,  is  generally  alive.    It  has  numerous  purveyors  in  the  country, 
shepherds  send  up  a  considerable  quantity ;  in  some  places,  small  farmers, 
n  others  colliers,  or  handicraftsmen,  are  the  chief  performers.    It  is  gene- 
ally  collected,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  poacher,  by  the  keepers  of 
)ublic-bouses,  goose-feeders,  or  little  shopkeepers,  who  send  it  up  to  the 
alesmen  in  the  neighbouring  towns.     The  salesmen  either  buy  it  at  once, 
>r  sell  it  by  commission,  which  in  the  country  appears  to  vary,  and  to  have 
>een  there  about  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  the  game  itself;  in  London  it  is 
hree-pence  a-faead.    The  price  at  which  the  salesmen  sell  to  poulterers 
md  hawkerS)  ranges  of  course  between  high  extremes,  but  seems  to  average 
ibout  ha.  for :  hares  (the  heavy  carriage  of  which  makes  tliem  less  worth 
ooking  after) ;  7a.  a-brace  for  pheasants ;  Its.  6d.  a-brace  for  partridges ;  5a. 
i-brace  for  grouse ;  9a.  for  black  game.     The  poulterers  give  more  or  less, 
ust  according  as  they  guess,  in  the  half  secrecy  of  this  business,  that  the 
tock  on  hand  happens  to  be  great  or  small.     The  price  is  already  a  good 
leal  cheaper  than  chickens.    ''  I  could  get  five  hundred  partridgesin  London, 
o-morrow,  at  one  shilling  a-piece."  P.  21  <    One  witness,  who  never  sold 
I  pheasant  in  1827  for  more  than  5a.  6d.,  was  giving  for  dozens  of  fowls, 
la.,  10a.,  and  12a.  a  piece ;  and  has  given  as  much  as  25a.  for  a  very  large 
me.    Another  had  sold,  recently,  a  pigeon  at  la.  6d, ,  and  a  partridge  at  la., 
»oth  equally  good.     The  price  of  game,  theyall  agree,  is  governed  at  present 
>y  the  common  principle  of  sale,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  proportion 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand.     Our  system,  in  this  respect,  has  been 
raduallyperfectingitself  during  the  last  20  years;  at  which  time»  for  instance 
t  York,  it  seems  nobody  thought  of  dealing  in  it ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  quite 
imiliar,  though  the  quantity  then  was  small.     It  is  within  the  last  five  years 
lat  the  demand  has  so  considerably  increased ;  and  yet  the  supply  still  keeps 

0  far  a-head  of  it,  that  the  price  has  each  year  been  dropping  lower  in 
very  hand  through  which  it  passes.     Of  course,  the  poacher's  profits  drop 

1  the  samQ^ degree,  unless  as  far  as  it  is  balanced  by  the  greater  quantity  he 
rocures.  It  is  privateering :  sometimes  a  pound  a  night ;  sometimes  half- 
-crown ;  sometimes  nothing.  Lord  Skelmersdale  was  told,  by  one  of  a 
arty  of  ei^ht  (all  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation  I) 
lat  his  share  of  the  booty,  a  preceding  night,  had  been  Ajd,  The  increase 
f  poaching,  in  this  manner,  has  followed  the  increase  of  game ;  and  is 
articularly  connected  with  the  tempting  exhibition  of  it  on  ourpresent  system 
r  Preserving ;  since  what  used  to  be  more  spread  over  the  country,  is  now 
>llected  into  and  made  accessible  in  single  spots.  The  little  progress  that 
le  offence  has  made  in  Scotland,  travels  the  same  course.  Night-poaching 
-ossed  the  Border  in  company,  and  made  its  first  appearance,  with  the 
leasant,  especially  in  Mid-Lothian. 

In  respect  of  the  consumers,  the  demand  does  nolseem  to  have  arisen,  aa 
^me  country  gentlemen  are  fond  of  supposing,  from  the  extravagant  luxury 

the  middling  tradesmen.  "  Taking  the  line  of  Bond  StreetorBegent  Street, 
tat  clam  of  tradesmen  hardly  ever  buy  it;  butthereisaclassof  tradesmen  of 
e  present  day — for  instance,  at  Waterloo  Place,  and  the  lower  part  of 
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Regent  Street,  wine  merchants  and  other»-«-who  bay  game ;  they  baye  bo 
chance  of  having  it  any  other  way.*'    In  the  poulterer's  opinion,  no  great 

{proportion  of  game  is  bought  by  tradesmen;  but  if  there  is  any  dtstiodiQa, 
rom  among  '*  all  ranks/'  tavern-keepers  take  precedence,  as  is  natural,  and 
seem  as  such  entitled,  in  all  senses  of  the  wora,  to  some  allowance.  Amoa;: 
the  causes  to  which  country  gentlemen  attribute  the  increase  of  attacks  by 
gangs  of  night-poachers,  the  first  that  we  observe  mentioned  is  a  reOedioD, 
not  on  the  law — not  on  the  demand  that  exists  for  game,  which,  in  cooee- 
quence  of  their  own  legislation,  can  be  only  got  at  by  means  of  this  de- 
scription— ^but  upon  the  administration  of  the  law  by  its  greatest  antfaorities. 
**  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  arises  from  the  disposition  of  the  Jndsr^ 
and  the  Juries,  both  at  Sessions  and  Assizes,  to  acquit  all  poachers,  aod  I0 
condemn  all  keepers !  There  is  one  universal,  strong,  and  weH-tranded 
impression,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  with  which  I  am  conoeded, 
that  if  the  poachers  are  only  sent  to  York,  they  are  certain  of  ohtaiaiif  a 
complete  triumph  over  the  country  gentlemen.  The  juries  are  composod  of 
farmers  who  cannot  shoot  themselves,  and  have  no  inclination  to  piuaaie/ 
P.  76.  Sir  W.  Bryan  Cooke  proceeds  by  confirming  the  "very  stm: 
impres^on  indeed,"  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley's  didiai. 
at  Lancaster,  that  ''  he  considered  any  gentleman  as  responsible,  who  sat 
out  his  gamekeepers  at  night,  armed  with  fire-arms." 

With  regard  to  these  observations,  we  should  have  thought,  that  the  lodae^ 
at  Quarter  Sessions  were  at  least  safe  from  any  imputation  of  an  undue  dis- 
position to  twist  the  law  in  behalf  of  poachers,  and  to  the  cooTidioo  of 
keepers.  If  the  Judges  of  Assize  do  indeed  try  cases  of  this  nature  ia  poblic. 
with  a  visible  bias  respecting  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  law,  there  is  one  answer 
in  the  evidence,  by  whidiit  seems  probable  that,  in  private,  at  least,  ihey 
do  not  set  an  example  of  disobedience  to  the  law,  over  which  Ifaey  oCherwiy 
so  honourably  preside,  as  much  as  some  members  of  the  class  ihaJ  wafefa  so 
jealously,  and  visitso  severely,  its  infractions.  Among  the  rareoootiogenctes 
of  occasional  scruples  against  buying  game,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  pro- 
hibited bylaw,  it  happens  that  the  following  is  theonl^ont  identified. 
"  I  have  heard  that  a  poulterer,  who  served  aneo/theJudgeByJusfAVi^y^ 
in  a  bill-of-fare  of  the  game;  and  he  was  prohibited  from  pottii^  it  ia  Ibe 
bill,  and  he  will  never  have  it  in  his  house."  P.  17.  Let  the  reader  coot- 
pare  this  culinary  forbearance  with  Mr.  Hunt's  sketch  from  the  inn  at  Staine?, 
and  he  will  acknowledge,  that  as  far  as  encouragement  to  the  poacher  depeads 
on  the  existence  of  a  market,  the  Judges  may  plead  a  set-oCT  against  tbeir 
alleged  misconduct  on  the  bench.  Thejf  at  least  have  not  the  scandal  d 
provoking  and  sharing  in  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  then  pouring  out  its 
utmost  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  the  wretched  culprits,  whom  the  week 
before  they  had  bribed  by  their  money,  and  seduced  by  their  example.  '*  I 
recollect  going  down  to  Hampshire  the  year  before  last,  two  days  befoce  tW 
first  of  September.  I  was  at  Staines ;  and  I  think  there  was  a  noble  Lord 
one  of  your  Lordships'  Committee,  there,  who  was  the  Steward  of  Eghn 
Races  at  that  time.  While  I  was  taking  my  lunch  in  the  bar  at  Staina.1 
heard  an  order  come  out  of  the  noble  Lord's  room,  ordering  plenty  of  pir- 
tridges  for  dinner  next  day ;  that  was  the  day  he/ore  the  first  of  Sepfem^ 
When  I  came  back  the  next  week,  I  enquired,  and  I  heard  that  they  faa£ 
sent  to  London,  and  had  got  a  plentiful  supply  of  partridges  from  L,ondoa  «a 
the  day  before  the  first  of  September ;  so  that  I  think,  if  it  is  regarded  in  that 
way,  poaching  will  not  be  altogether  abolished. "    P .  56 . 
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Theamoniit  of  actual  offences  against  the  law  maybe  strictly  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  the  supply.    The  conv9etion$  only  show  the  number  of 
those  who  hat^  been  unlucky  enough  to  be  found  out ;  the  ayerage  of  which 
proportioo  will  be  very  different  from  that  of  other  crimes,  in  almost  all  of 
iRrhich  the  only  question  is,  who  can  get  first  and  fastest  to  tbe  constable. 
WherenSy  in  the  present  case,  in  agricultural  districts,  nine-tenths  of  the 
small  farmers,  they  being  the  only  persons  who,  by  knowing  the  goings-out 
and  comings  in  of  the  labourers,  could  effectually  check  poaching*  are  them- 
selves deeeribed  to  be  the  principal  poachers  in  the  parish;  whilsti  in  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  peadiers,  during  the  last  five  years,  have  changed 
their  tactics,  and,  by  mustering  in  fifties  instead  of  hall  dozens,  secure  a 
general  impunity  by  their  numbers.    Fewer  than  ever  are  taken.    Juries 
thus  far  lose  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  reluctance  to  convict.    Offers 
of  reward  have  no  effect.    The  walls  are  covered  with  handbills ;  but  not  a 
person  stirs.    In  regard  of  this  excepted  case,  it  is  Ireland  in  miniature, — 
hatred  of  the  law,  and  that  law  inefficient.  Yet  the  rate  of  offences  under  the 
Game  Laws,  eventhus  calculated  by  that  portion  of  it  which  fallsinwith  pu- 
nishment,has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  those  where  the  crimes  committed , 
and  the  crimes  judicially  punished,  nearly  approach  to  equality.     The  total 
number  of  personsconvicted  of  crime,  at  assizes  and  sessionsinl822,was8!^09 : 
of  these,  97  were  for  game  offences.  In  1826,  the  total  was  11 ,107 ;  of  these, 
128  were  for  game  offences  :  The  total  convictions  u^der  the  Game  Laws 
generally,  in  1820,  were  lOlA  \  in  1826,  they  were  U50 ;  so  that  in  1826, 
the  general  con^rison  appears  to  disadvantage.    We  have  seen  no  returns 
of  the  convictions  forl828.   But  the  comparison  in  "the  summary  statement 
of  the  last  seven  years, "  leads  to  stronger  inferences.   Whilst  the  total  num- 
ber of  convictions  at  assizes  and  sessions  for  1828,  is    1,723  (being  an  in- 
crease only  of  16  upon  the  total  of  the  year  1826,  and  a  decrease  nearly  of 
1000  upon  that  of  1827),  the  portion  of  this  belonging  to  the  Game  Laws  is 
306;  being  near  two-thirds  more  than  the  proportion  of  1826  {se.  157), 
and  near  one-third  more  than  the  proportion  1827  (ac.  212).    In  1825,  the 
numbers  in  jail  committed  for  being  armed  at  night,  were,  in  England  2A8, 
in  Wales  3,  and  in  Scotland  5.  According  to  the  aggregate  number  in  con- 
finement in  the  several  counties  of  England  during  the  last  seven  years,  the 
highest  annual  average  of  commitments  runs ;  Lancashire,  81 ;  Suffolk,  79; 
Wilta,  60 ;  Dorset,  58 ;  Nottingham,  56 ;  Norfolk,  A8 ;  and  the  West  Riding 
only  32.     These  proportions  are  without  any  reference  to  their  respective 
populations.     In  1825,  A6  persons  were  confined  in  Dorset,  nine  of  whom 
were  armed  at  night.    In  Wilts  U6,  of  whom  A6were  armed  at  nighf. 
SCr.  Bennet,  therefore,  scarcely  seems  borne  out  in  assuming,  that  the  game 
which  comes  from  Salisbury  to  London,  comes  from  Dorset,  which  he  con- 
siders preserved  more  highly.    By  the  return  of  the  same  year,  it  appears 
also  that  Devizes  and  Winchester  are  the  only  jails  where  evbry  poacher, 
without  distinction,  that  is  in  custody,  is  also  on  the  tread-wheel ;  and  in 
.both  cases  by  order  of  the  magistrates. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  these  figures  are  quite  useless  as  a  thcicmo- 
m^ter  for  any  opinion  resp.'^cting  the  state  of  crime,  connected  with  an  offence 
'which  meets  the  privilege  of  qualification  with  the  counter-privilege  of  im- 
^'punity.  They  only  show  the  public  and  private  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and 
Jmoney  in  this  additional  burden,  thrown  in  upon  the  already  enormous 
!  mass  of  our  criminal  litigation ;  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  families  of  offen- 
ders ;  the  irritation  and  fatal  consequences  that  may  fester,  out  of  a  punish-- 
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meDt  tor  that  ivhich  the  practice  ot  society,  from  top  to  bottom,  eaniMlal 
preBOBt  enable  those,  whose  opioioDS  are  formed  only  by  habit  and  authohiy, 
to  see  any  thing  wrong  in.    A  jail  seems  to  be  a  school  where  lectures  are 
given  on  the  doctrine,  that  game  Ssfer^  matuntf  and  subject  to  ihelHleof 
occupancy,  "  Catch,  that  catch  can."    Mr.  Hunt  says,  p.  i9  :  "  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  those  who  have  been  once  committed  to  jail  [ur 
poaching,  hate  seldom  or  ever  left  it  off.    I  have  had  an  opportunilyof 
seeing  and  knowing  a  great  deal  of  those  men  in  jail.   I  was  twoyeanaiiti 
a  half  in  jail  in  the  West  of  England,  and  I  was  not  there  without  makiDg 
my  observations;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  instating,  that  a  poacher  did  net 
consider  himself  guilty  of  any  moral  crime,  neither  did  his  feUow-prisooen;, 
or  the  officers  of  the  jail."    A  witness,  who  himself,  as  a  Yorkabire  poul- 
terer, used  to  make  from  300/.  to  AOO/.  a  year  by  his  profits  upoD  gvne. 
attributes  another  consequence  to  the  feelings  that  linger  after  a  cooviclioe; 
namely,  that  a  fourth  of  the  game  is  now  destroyed  by  malicious  persooi ; 
having  paid  fines,  they  break  the  eggs,  or  spread  poison  on  the  land,  lokil 
the  cause  of  their  former  troubles  1    He  himself,  in  revenge  of  an  Exchequer 
process  for  selling  game,  cleared  his  prosecutor's  manor  *'  in  two  years,  t 
clear  as  it  could  be,"  by  giving  6d,  or  a  la.  more  to  those  who  would  briK 
them,  and  selling  them  without  a  profit.     This  same  man  cooaideis  lint 
three-fourths  that  is  sold,  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of  making  presents.  Not- 
withstanding the  above  specimen  of  temper,  we  must  suppose  he  made  an 
excellent  husband,  for  he  exemplifies  his  general  theory,  that  "  God  flu<ie 
game,"  by  supposing  the  case  of  an  invalid  or  longing  wife,  wbosedeor^ 
you  must  fulfil.    In  such  case,  therefore,  the  reasoning  is,  if  man's  lav  in- 
terferes, and  says  you  shall  not  buy  it  like  other  things^  you  are  remilie^  lo 
nature's  law,  and  may  get  it  as  you  can.  The  farmers,  who  mustoecessarih 
give  the  tone  to  the  class  immediately  below  Uiem,  ''  frequently  apply  l^ 
Jheir  landlords  for  compensation,  but  can  get  no  redress ;  *'  the  eoosequeoce 
is,  that  where  they  do  not  take  it  themselves,  their  labourers  feel,  aodut 
felt  to  be  doing  them  a  service.    They  shrink,  also,  from  the  blood  thai  s 
spilt  at  their  very  doors ;  and  often  say,  "  It  is  a  shame  that  some  alteriN 
is  not  made,  in  consequence  of  the  fights,  and  things  of  that  sort,  thai  Ib^ 
papers  are  full  of."    Mr.  Hunt's  proposition,  that  the  landlords  should  du^>^ 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  them  on  this  subject,  was  not  m^ 
naturally  than  justly  passed  unanimously  by  a  county  meeting  of  Somersel 
where  from  1 2  to  1 5 ,000  farmers  were  present.   All  parties  areabouteqid! 
to  blame  in  the  practices  which  have  made  this  one  of  those  uDfortuoate 
excepted  cases,  that  are  tried  by  a  self-constituted  law  of  honour,  instead  n 
by  severer  principles.   A  young  beginner,  who  goes  poaching  with  his  hlbf' 
for  the  first  time,  soon  finds  that  he  is  mixed  up  with  hi^er  authorities » 
this  covert  violation  of  the  law.    Standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder^  ibc 
looking  up  at  their  sanction  and  participation,  the  rumoured  existeooe  o(  ] 
latent  act  of  parliament  to   the  contrary  cannot  persuade  him,  that  tlv 
strange  partnership  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  a  partnership  of  guill.   ^ 
sees  that  the  whole  country  is  of  one  mind  on  this  subject.    The  very  fi^' 
people  in  the  kingdom  are  in  league ;  for  they  afo  among  the  regular  pQi- 
chasers  of  game.    Now,  he  has  learned  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  tin' 
thief;  and  therefore  his  catechism  may  well  excuse  him  for  not  taking  tiu- 
view  of  his  own  proceedings,  which  would  make  so  many  of  his  betters  oa'! 
the  buyers  of  stolen  goods. 
If  any  one  would  publish  a  collection  of  the  night  affrays,  most  ol"^^^^ 
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iK3ver  get  beyond  the  proYincial  newftp^pen,  and  Hiany  never  into  print  at 
all,  the  public  would  be  startled  at  the  Senrile  war  which  has  actually  been 
raging  in  the  midst  of  general  peace  and  subordination.    Our  campaigns 
are  in  oar  plantations  and  our  parks.    Notwithstanding  Mr.  Milne's  adver- 
tisement, some  few  months  back,  for  fresh  recruits  to  his  army  of  keepers, 
— •'  Wanted,  eight  men  of  courage  and  character,"  etc.—**  N.  B.  Those 
who  know  something  of  the  poachers  about  Leeds  wUl  be  preferred ;" — 
notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Petre's  forces  consist  of ' '  twenty-seven  men,  armed 
with  pikes  and  cutlasses,"  this  determination  on  both  sides  will  only  make 
the  intermediate  contests  more .  terrible  and  frequent.   But  the  concession 
roust  ultimately  be  extorted  from  our  blood-stained  hands.    Nothing  in 
Euclid  is  more  certain.     Till  the  law  displaces  the  poacher,  by  putting  an 
honest  man  into  his  shoes,  all  that  individuals  can  do,  is  to  give  up  preserving 
game.    At  present,  bands  too  numerous  for  resistance,  sweep  every  manor 
within  distance,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  left  worth  coming  for.    At  Lord 
Cholmondeley's,  they  knocked  at  the  door,  challenging  the  garrison  to 
come  out;  at  Mr.  Tasburgh's,  near  Doncaster,  last  December,  they  set 
guards  round  the  house  whilst  they  went  into  the  plantations.    Govern- 
inent  will  scarcely  make  cordons  round  our  park-palings  with  the  troops 
tliat  Ireland  is  now  about  to  spare,  nor  plant  their  sentry-boxes  in  our  woods. 
Many  ceased  to  preserve,  upon  the  abolition  of  spring-guns,  although  it  is 
in  evidence  that  the  poadiers  never  minded  them  $  for,  by  some  strange  per- 
verseness,  and  as  if  they  too  had  caught  the  general  spirit  of  the  country, 
instead  of  shooting  them,  they  always  preferred  maiming  the  keeper  or  the 
cattle.  Many  have  yielded  since,  in  consequence  of  the  judicial  notice  from 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley.    But  it  is  madness  surely,  as  well  as  inhumanity,  to 
force  bold  and  faithful  servants  into  a  pitched  battle  with  Leeds  andBarnsley; 
They  who  have  any  bncy  for  the  detail  of  this  most  painful  part  of  the  sub- 
jecty  will  find,  in  the  Report,  statements  made  by  the  country  gentlemen 
concerning  several  of  the  fights ;  and  they  will  learn  from  others,  how  much 
more  deep  and  bitter  a  feeling  against  the  keepers  has  risen  up  in  the 
poachers,  during  the  last  two  years.  The  life  of  a  Lancashire  keeper,  at  pre- 
seot,  is  worth  about  as  many  years'  purchase  as  thatof  a  Tipperary  tilhe- 
proctor  before  the  Commutation  Act.     The  compassion  that  Sir  W.  Cooke 
represents  as  having  been  universal^  in  the  case  of  a  most  unprovoked  and 
ferocious  murder,  is  a  novelty,  and  an  awful  one,  among  a  people  so  unac- 
customed to,  and  so  shrinking  from,  the  sight  of  blood,  as  the  people  of 
£ngland ;  since  it  was  compassion,  not  for  the  innocent  keeper,  who  was 
murdered  unprepared,  and  in  cold  blood,  but  compassion  for  the  ruffian  that 
murdered  him,  and  absconded. 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  But  it  is  a  simple  one,  unless  the  squires 
insist  upon  other  securities  than  belong  to  doing  justice.  Reunite  the  right 
of  game  to  that  of  the  other  interests  in  land,  by  putting  an  end  to  disqua- 
lifying laws  ^  and  legalize  its  sale, —cautiously,  uyou  choose,  at  first,  and 
by  means  of  licensed  dealers,  deriving  title  through  a  proprietor  or  occupier 
of  lands.  When  the  stale  of  opinion  and  of  practice  has  once  got  so  tho- 
roughly disordered  upon  any  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  vote  of 
Parliament,  and  a  few  clauses  printed  by  the  King's  printer,  can  immediately 
sel  it  right.  All  that  legislation  can  accomplish  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
umake  that  portion  of  the  evil  which  the  law  has  made ;  and  by  resuming 
a  fair  and  natural  position,  enable  us  to  deal  openly  and  efficiently  with  the 
remainder.  It  is  extravagant  to  imagine  that  the  law,  when  most  improved, 
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ean  pul  an  end  ta  poadiing,  more  Ih^n  to  any  other  kind  of  crime ;  but  tk 
novel  and  peculiar  character  of  it  may  be  removed.  Game  must  betriij 
proportion  of  fraud  and  vidence,  with  other  articles  of  property.  Indeed, 
something  more,  from  its  anomalous  nature — ^from  the  difflcoUy  otdrawk^ 
a  line  that  shall  not  appear  arbitrary ,  between  what  is  made  property  as  guDe. 
and  what  is  left  open,  as  blaehbirds  or  hed^e-sparrowS)— and  firom  theerii 
thou£^,  and  dw  iaiciUty  ot  executing  them,  which  rise  before  a  bboanir 
returning  from  his  work,  at  the  sight  of  three  or  four  hundred  pheM&i$, 
and  more  than  as  many  hares  running  about  a  field  by  the  road-fiide.  The 
excitenoient  of  the  sport  and  the  adventure  must  also  go  for  something;  tkofit 
profit  either  for  a  livelihood,  or  for  a  little  loose  spending  money,  will  b 
usually  at  the  bottom, — the  party  himself  may  not  be  able  always  to  aosiv 
to  himaell  which  is  which.  Whilst  public  opinion  UAies  part  wilh  lie 
poacher,  many  will  engage  in  it,  who  will  refrain  were  this  patronage  fifih 
drawn.  Bat  m  counties  where  wages  are  9a.  6d.  a-week,  the  dozeobe)^ 
ers  whom  Mr.  Slaney  mentions  as  hired  at  2a.  6d,  a-night,  caonot  be 
expected  to  be  the  hst.  It  is  not  probable  that,  iu  England,  ofleaeesofHe 
kind  will  ever  be  reduced  loweir  than  the  average  in  Scotland,  where,  ankr 
an  undisturbed  system  of  lawful  sale  for  two  centuries,  and  a  quaUBcalMi 
practically  obsolete,  depending  upon  the  legri  meaning  of  anancieBtvoni 
(a  ploughgate)  which nebody  can  explain,  they  have  been  tooiDooDsidenlif 
to  notice.  The  gentry  of  Scotland  have  had  in  these,  as  well  as  wiftlkir 
Poor  Laws,  the  discretion  to  avoid  making  them  a  national  grieraMe.  Iht 
contagion  of  bad  example,  however,  spreads ;  and  the  number  rn|roooed 
in  Scotland,  in  1825,  for  ofibnees  against  Game  Laws,  was  just  thirty. 

Game  nught  be  lawfully  sold  in  France  before  theRevolntioa;lnitlie 
right  ot  hunting,  being  made  a  sort  of  '  'droit  r^l  annexe  k  la  geigDeorieeti 
la  haute  justice,"  the  feudal  horror  of  a  chMsaepuremenieuimKre^ 
prevent  the  public  from  profiting  by  the  technical  legality  of  sale.  Ai^ 
present  moment,  the  people  in  office  cannot  make  a  guess  what  propsrtionof 
the  game  sold  in  the  market  has  been  lawfully,  and  what  unlawMjM. 
The  following  document  respecting  the  present  operation  of  the  Rtoeh  (sane 
Laws,  (the  principle  of  which  agrees  with  ttiat  of  Mr.  S.  Wortlei's  InII.^ 
surprised  us  at  first  exceedingly;  and  seemed  to  show,  that  bovererfe 
might  hope  to  dilute  the  aggravated  nature  of  our  offences  and  of  oorpQiHh- 
ments  by  the  proposed  improvements,  yet  that  the  experience  of  oarne^ 
hours  was  not  such  a  precedent  as  we  had  hoped  for,  to  anthoriK  i»  to  »* 
dulge  any  expiation  that  the  number  of  offences  would  soon  bediinbiM. 
Further  consideration,  however,  satisfies  us  that  the  circumstances  of  Fraact 
and  England  are  so  entirely  different,  that  the  precedent  cannot  applfs'' 
ficiently  close  to  justify  even  the  latter  apprehension.  The  Minister  of  Jo^ 
tice,  in  1825,  made  an  official  report,  for  the  first  time,  of  theadmiai^tkv 
of  criminal  justice  in  France.  The  result  of  the  table  entitled  *'CbKe  ei 
Port  d'Armes,"  is  as  follows  : — 

The  total  number  of  iodiotaMnte,  or  acoiiaatioDSt  iir  oiSences  asMMt 

what  we  ahould  call  the  Game  Laws,  tluroughoiift  France,  anoontte  474 

The  number  of  individaak  proceeded  against, 6^ 

Do.                 do.        acquitted,                ......  1320 

Do.                do.        condemned 4479 

Of  these  have  been  puuished  by  imprisonment,  for  less  than  one  year,  " 

The  remainder  by  fioes ,     .      .     .  ^ 
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9ts  they  had  been  formerly  lo  that  of  their  religion.  But  whatever  com- 
pensation can  be  introduced  for  these  privations  and  exclusions,  which  seem 
to  raise  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  penalties  of  civilization  from  the* 
pittance  of  the  poor,  it  is  imperative  on  tlie  justice  of  society  to  secure  for 
them  education,  rational  and  accessible ;  encouragement,  by  all  available 
institutions  and  examples,  to  independence,  both  of  circunistances  and  of 
character.;  a  clergy,  that  shall  be  as  often  in  the  cottage  as  at  the  hall,  and 
who  shall  not  forget,  that  Christianity  was  to  be  preached  especially  to  the 
poor ;  and  (not  least,  nor  last]  an  earnest  watching  of  the  timcg,  and  a  daily 
interrogating  of  every  law  ia  Its  connexion  with  the  condition,  feelings, 
and  tendencies  of  th^  people.  Thus  alone  cap  our  Legislature  be  spared 
the  abomination  of  positively  creating  the  crimes  it  punishes ;  and  of 
sowing,  in  the  form  of  revolting  statutes,  those  dragon's  teeth,  which  rise^ 
back  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  desperate  and  armed  men/ 


COMMERCIAL.  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY- 
CHINESE  QUESTION.! 

Whbh  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed  in  1813, 
British  subjects,  in  general,  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  trade  to. 
Hindostan,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  East,  from  which  they  had  been, 
previously  excluded ;  but  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  empire.  The, 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  this  vast  country,  the  only  one  whence  supplieSk 
of  tea  can  be  obtained,  was  continued  to  the  East  India  Company ;  who,  by 
this  means,  secured*  in  effect^  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  Siam,  Cochin- 
China,  Tonquin,  the  Corea,  East  Tartary,  the  Japan  and. Philippine  Is- 
lands, etc.,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  a  participation  in  tbe 
China  trade  is  indispensable.  The  countries,  the  commerce  of  which  is 
thus  either  actually  or  virtually  monopolized  by  the  company,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  oth^r  British  subjects,  abound  in  an  endless  variety  of  the  roost 
Taluable  productions,  their  population  amounts  to  about  a  third  part  of  the 
whple  human  race,  and  they  possess  an  almost  incalculable  extent  of  sea 
coast.  Few,  if  any,  trading  associations  ever  succeeded  in  getting  their 
countrymen  excluded  from  so  vast  and  so  profitable  a  field  for  carrying  on 
commercial  pursuits.  We  do  not,  however,  say,  that  there  may  not  be 
reasons,  to  justify  this  exclusion  ; — to  justify  granting  to  the  2,500  partners 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  refusing  to  the  other  25  millions  of  British 
subjects,  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  world.  But  these  reasons,  if 
they  really  exist,  cannot  be  difiicult  to  discover.  They  must  be  clear, 
convincing,  and  decisive.  "  Commercium,"  says  the  greatest  of  English 
lawyers,  *' jure  gentium,  commune  esse  debet,  et  ntm  in  monopoliutn,  et 
privatum paulolomm  quesium  contertendum.^'  To  justify  their  monopoly, 
the  Company  must  not  merely  show  that  they  have  conducted  the  trade  to 
China  on  fair  and  liberal  principles,  but  that  it  is  not  one  that  could  be 

*  other  articles  on  the  Game  Laws  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xxxl  p.  895.    Vol.  xxxr.  pp.  1^. 
410.    Vol.  zxniz,  p.  43.    Vol.  xliii.  p.  24a 

t  Reports  from,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before,  the  Select  Committees  of  the  Hoiis^n 
^  ^rds  and  Conmons  on  tbe  AffatrB  of  the  Bait  India  Company. •  Vol.  lii.  p.  3B1.  January, 
MSI 
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carried  on  to  the  same  extent,  or  the  same  advantage  to  the  indilie,  jyj 
other  adventurers.  II  they  fail  to  establish  both  these  points,  the  pofay 
of  throwing  the  trade  open  will  be  no  longer  doubtfal.  It  would  be  tk 
extreme  of  tyranny  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  rights  and  priTileges  w 
which  they  are  naturally  entitled,  unless  it  can  be  satisfackmly  danoo- 
strated  that  very  serious  injury  and  inconvenience  would  resalt  from  thdr 
exercise. 

This,  therefore,  is  really  a  question  of  fact  and  experiment.  How  hire 
the  East  India  Company  conducted  the  trade  to  China,  and  the  other  coob- 
tries  to  the  east  of  Malacca  ?  Have  the  tea,  and  other  commodities  Ifaey  m- 
port,  been  sold  at  the  same  prices  they  would  be  sold  for  were  the  Inde 
open  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  or  institutions  in  the  Chlneie  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  same  free  intercourse  witti  tfaealsl 
is  maintained  with  every  other  people?  Have  the  Company  pniaealed 
the  trade  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  advantage,  that  it  wiodd 
be  prosecuted  by  individuals?  We  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
practically  to  enquire  into  the  answers  that  ought  to  be  made  to  tbewqi»- 
tions. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  the  prices  charged  by  the  Campuij 
for  the  product£|  they  import  from  China,  we  may  remark,  at  the  eolseC. 
that  nothing  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  will  serve  to 
convince  any  reasonable  person  that  they  are  not  far  higher  than  they  would 
be  were  the  trade  open.  All  individuals  and  associations  natnially  enrt 
themselves  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  price  for  whatever  they  hm  to 
sell.  And  it  is  found  that  those  who  are  protected  from  the  competifioo  of 
others,  or  who  have  obtained  a  monopoly  of  any  market,  invariably  raise  the 
price  of  their  commodities  to  a  very  high  pitch.  Their  object  has  not  beet 
to  make  a  moderate  profit  upon  a  large  adventure,  but  to  make  an  enomocB 
profit  on  a  small  adventure ;  and  they  have  resorted  to  every  device;  eiea 
to  the  burning  of  a  portion  of  their  goods,  to  accomplish  this  tfaevdvling 
object.  Now,  as  the  East  India  Company  have  obtained,  in  Tirtoeof  Ihdr 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  Britisli  markets 
with  tea,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  they  have  raised  its  price  to  an  ua- 
natural  level.  In  supposing  that  they  have  done  this,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  they  are  either  better  or  worse  Uian  others.  We  merely  suppose  that 
they  have  acted  as  all  associations  have  done  when  placed  under  nmriy  si- 
milar circumstances ;  or  that  they  have  availed  themselvesof  their  privileges 
to  promote  their  own  peculiar  interests.  So  reasonable  an  inferenos  is  not 
to  be  defeated,  except  by  direct  and  unimpeachable  evidence. 

But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Company  neither  have  broo^it,  Mr  can 
bring  forward,  any  such  evidence.  Facts  and  principles  are  eqnaDy  asaiast 
them.  Not  only  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  sold  their  leas, 
etc.  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  would  have  been  sold  for  had  there 
been  no  monopoly,  but  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  strongest  tes- 
timony,— ^by  facts  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  controvert,  iv  evea 
question. 

The  means  of  deciding  as  to  the  use  which  the  Companv  have  made  d 
(heir  monopoly,  are  accessible  to  every  one.    Though  they  have  si 


in  getting  their  countrymen  excluded  from  the  trade  to  China,  they  have 
not,  fortunately,  been  able  to  extend  this  exclusion  to  foreieners.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  dare  not  send  a  single  ship  to  Canloo« 
or  import  a  single  pound  of  tea ;  bujl  the  merchants  of  New  York  and 
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burgh  labour  under  oo  such  prohibition.  They  engage  in  the  trade  to  China, 
a«  they  engage  in  thai  to  France,  Brazil,  or  any  other  country,  and  conduct 
itontheprincipleoffreeand  unfettered  competition.  Here,  then,  wehayean 
unerring  standard  by  which  to  try  the  proceedings  of  the  Company.  If  they 
be  really  as  self-denying  as  their  apologists  would  have  us  to  believe,  the 
prices  at  which  they  sell  teas  will  not  be  higher  than  those  at  which  they 
are  sold  in  the  great  trading  cities  not  subjected  to  any  monopoly  ;  for  no 
one  has  ever  ventured  to  contend  that  there  either  is  or  can  be  any  reason, 
other  than  the  difference  between  a  free  and  a  monopoly  system,  why  the 
price  of  tea  should  materially  differ  in  London  from  its  price  in  Hamburgh, 
New  York,  etc. 

Accounts  of  the  quantities  of  (he  different  sorts  of  tea  sold  at  the  East 
India  C<Mnpany's  sales,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  from 
18iA*i5  to  f 828-29,  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Hoyse  of  Com- 
mons. (Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  22,  Session  1830.)  Now,  to  determine 
whether  the  prices  charged  by  the  Company  be  excessive  or  not,  we  have 
only  to  eompare  those  given  in  Uiis  account,  with  the  prices  of  similar  teas 
at  Uamburi^,  New  York,  etc.,  as  deduced  from  the  Price  Currents  pub- 
lished in  those  cities.  But  in  so  far  as  regards  the  year  1828>-29,  we  are 
furnished  officially  with  the  means  of  comparing  our  prices  with  those  of 
foreigners.  In  order  partly  to  obviate  any  cavils  that  might  be  made  as  (o 
the  statements  in  Price  Currents,  and  partly,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  for 
other  purposes,  letters  were  sent  in  1829,  by  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  to  most  of  our  Consuls  at  the  principal  foreign  emporia,  directing 
them  to  purchase  and  send  home  samples  of  the  different  species  of  tea  in 
ordinary  use  in  those  places,  with  a  note  of  their  prices,  etc.  These  prices 
were  afterwards  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
JLords,  to  Dr.  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  CambUU  who  converted  them  into 
equivalent  ones  in  sterling  money  per  pound  weight,  Comparing,  there- 
fore, the  prices  and  quantities  of  teas  sold  by  the  Company  in  1828-29, 
with  the  prices  of  the  same  descriptions  of  teas  at  Hamburgh,  the  results 
are  as  follow : — 

Comparative  Account  of  the  Prices  of  Tea  at  London  and 

Hamburgh. 


Species  of  Tm. 


Coropaoy'* 

selliDg  pr'ce, 

per  pound,  in 

i6»-29. 


Bobea 

Souohong. 

Pekoe 

TSvankay 

Hyson-ckin 

f^ywn 

Gunpowder 


1 
S 
2 

3 
2 

4 
6 


e| 

4 

9 

101 

H 

6i 


Prices 

at  Hamburgh, 

per  poimHJa 

18^-29. 


*. 
0 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
0 
2 

a 


'I' 

•-J 


Excess  of 

Cotii|mny*s  prices 

o\CT  those 

of  Hsmbargh. 


A. 

0 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 


19 

Si 

7 


Excess  of 
llambargh  prices 

over  those 
of  theCompsny. 


«.        if. 


9 


Tm 
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Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  with  the  exception  of  Pekoe,  the  prices  of  ail 
Uie  Company's  teas  exceed  the  prices  of  the  samples  bought  at  Hamburzf 
by  the  Board  of  Control;  and,  therefore,  to  determine  the  total  sora  wbkk 
the  tea  n^onopoly  costs  the  people  of  Britain,  we  have  only  to  multiply  tk 
quantities  of  the  different  teas  (with  the  exception  of  Pekoe)  disposed  of  iS 
the  Company's  sales  by  the  excess  of  their  prices  over  those  of  Hamburgh, 
and  to  deduct  from  this  sum  the  quantity  of  Pekoe,  multiplied  by  the  exces 
of  the  Hambui^h  price  over  that  of  the  Company. — The  account  staiMb  s 
follows : — 


Species  oITm. 


Bohea  .  . 
Congou  •  . 
Campoi  .  . 
Souchong  . 
Twankay  . 
HyaoB-riLui . 
Hyson  .  . 
Gunpowder. 


Quantitiefl  of  Tea  sold 

by  the  Company  in 

iSS8.29. 


lb; 

3,778,018 

S0,148,073 

SS4,187 

•  601,739 

4,101,845 

813,933 

1,014,983 

645 


Excess  of  Compaay's 

price  per  poand,  over 

price  at  Hambar|fh. 

(NeglectiQg  fractions 

of  a  penny.) 


1. 

0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


10 
8 
7 
8 
8 
4 
5 
1 


1 


of 
received  by 
paiiy 


£ 
1&7,4I7 
1,8SM98 
tiJS7% 


14,861 
71,988 
96 


*  Deduct  Pekoe,  131,881  lbs.  at  9d. 

Total  excess  of  price  received  by  the  Company  over  and 
above  the  prioe  of  similar  teas  at  Hamburgh, 


1,887,879 
4,988 


J 


We  may  further  remark,  that  Mr.  Thoruely,  a  very  iutelligeiitBSithaiil 
of  Liverpool,  has  deduced,  from  a  careful  calculation  of  the  prime  cost  d 
tea  iu  Chiua,  and  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.  the  exoeai  i^ptkt^ 
charged  by  the  Company  at  1,727,93A/.  ^Mr.  Rickards's  calcobCioos  9\e 
very  nearly  the  same  results. 

It  appears  from  this  authentic  comparison  of  the  accounts  readered  by 
the  East  India  Company,  with  those  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Coatrol. 
that  the  Company  sold  their  teas  in  1828-29,  for  the  immense  sum  o[ 
1,832,256/.  more  than  they  would  have  fetched  had  the  trade  beea  free' 
From  the  same  official  accounts  rendered  by  the  Company,  it  iJso  appeuis. 
that  the  average  price  of  the  different  sorts  of  tea  sold  by  them  in  1828-29. 
amou  nted  to  2a.  Ad,  per  lb. ;  and  it  appears  from  the  statements  aow  laid 
before  the  reader,  that  the  average  excess  of  the  price  of  (he  Company's  teas, 
over  the  price  of  the  teas  sold  at  Hamburgh,  amounts  to  la.  Zd.  per  lb., 
being  an  excess  of  more  than  Firrr-THan  per  cent.  It  ia  dear,  tfaeielbrF. 
how  much  soever  it  may  be  at  variance  with  their  professions,  that  iht 
Company  have  hot  been  more  scrupulous  than  others  in  availing  themselie 
of  their  power  to  exact  exorbitant  prices.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Doldi 
East  India  Company  have  been  deservedly  held  up  to  the  execration  of  iD 
Europe,  because  of  the  violent  means  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  torn 
up  the  price  of  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmegs.  Although,  however,  tk? 
had  raised  the  price  of  such  articles  to  a  guinea  a  pound,  the  injury  Iheaa 
arising  to  the  Hollanders  would  have  been  trifling,  compared  to  the  wjmj 
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done  to  the  English,  by  adding  53  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  ^tea.  Spices  are 
luxuries.  But  in  this  country  at  least,  tea  has  long  ago  ceased  to  belong  to 
this  description  of  commodities ;  it  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  ne- 
cessary of  life,  and  is,  at  present,  far  more  extensively  used  by  the  lower  and 
middle,  than  by  the  more  opulent  classes.  Hence,  if  we  estimate  the  Dutch 
and  English  monopolies  by  their  effects^  ours  will  be  found  to  be  decidedly 
the  more  objectionable  of  the  two. 

But  the  Company's  advocates  are  not  easily  driven  from  any  position. 
We  admit,  say  they,  that  it  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  such  accounts  as 
the  above,  that  the  Company  would  sell  their  teas  at  an  enormously  en- 
hanced price ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.    The  teas  sold  by  the 
Company  are,  they  allege,  incomparably  superior  in  point  of  quality  to 
those  to  be  met  with  on  the  Continent  or  the  United  States ;  and  this,  they 
add,  is  the  natural  result  of  our  mode  of  managing  the  trade  at  Canton, 
where,  we  are  told,  the  Company's  agents  have  the  choice  of  all  the  teas 
brought  to  market ;  the  Americans  and  other  foreigners  being  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  damaged  samples,  with  the  refuse,  in  fact,  that 
is  thrown  aside  by  the  Company.    Those  who  brought  forward  this  state- 
ment, imagined,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  made  a  masterly  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Company,  and  that  by  withdrawing  the  public  attention  from 
accounts  of  sales  and  the  statements  in  Price  Currents,  to  fix  it  on  an  un- 
profitable and  endless  discussion  about  tastes  and  qualities,  comparatively 
little  opposition  would  be  made  to  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly.    But  this 
ingenious  scheme  has  been  totally  subverted ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  galling, 
it  has  been  subverted  by  those  to  whom  the  Company  looked  up  for  sup- 
port.   The  Delegates  from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter.     The  Board  of  Control  has  the  merit  of  having 
proved,  to  the  conviction  of  every  one,  that  the  teas  sold  by  the  Company, 
instead  of  being  superior,  are  actually  inferior  to  those  sold  by  the  free 
traders  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Board  having  ordered 
samples  of  tea  to  be  purchased  and  sent  home  from  a  great  variety  of  foreign 
markets.  When  brought  home,  the  Board  of  Control,  desirous,  we  pre- 
sume, of  doing  a  service  to  the  Company  by  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
their  statements  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  teas,  had  the  samples  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  most  respectable  tea-brokers  of  London,  who 
were  requested  to  fix  the  prices  which  they  supposed  they  would  bring  at 
the  Company's  sales.  Nothing,  it  is  clear,  could  be  fairer  than  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  brokers  knew  nothing  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Control  for  the  teas,  neither  did  they  know  whence  they  came,  or  for  what 
object  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  qualities.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  have  any  bias  one  way  or  another ;  so  that  their  decision  was 
that  of  the  most  unprejudiced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  intelligent, 
judges  that  could  be  selected. 

The  results  of  the  award  of  this  most  competent  tribunal  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  comparison :— 
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Species  of  Tea. 

Pricea  at  the  Company 'a  adei 
io  1828-29. 

Pricea  ofeaaiilM  bmiitbt  at  lln. 
borgh  oa  fixed  by  tbe  broken. 

Bohea 
Congoa    . 
Campoi    . 
Souchong 
Pekoe 
Twankay 
Hyaoii-skin 
Hyaon     . 
Gunpowder.    . 

If.   %ld.  per  pound. 
2      4           — 
2      9            — 

2  lOi          — 

3  !i           - 
2      fl 

2      4             — 

4  IJ           - 
6      6A           — 

la.    4^d.  per  pound. 
2       3}              — 
2      of              — 
2       l|              — 

as           — 

2      S                — 

2    e;         — 

4  b                 — 

5  6                — 

It  appears  from  this  decisive  statemeot,  that  the  common  teas,  sodis 
|k>hea  and  coogou»  sold  at  Hambui^gh,  are  aboat  as  good  as  those  sold  al  tLf 
Company's  sales ;  and  that  most  of  the  finer  teas,  as  pekoe,  twaniaj,  h}- 
son,  etc.  are  decidedly  better.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  no  more  as  io  d> 
superior  quality  of  the  Company's  teas.  Those  who  would  vindicafe  Iheir 
monopoly  must  take  up  other  grounds  than  this.  The  liact  is  deisoafitfaled 
that  the  Company  sell  their  teas  for  53  per  cent,  more  Ibaa  they  wookl  be 
sold  for  were  the  trade  open ;  and  that  the  teas  for  which  they  esKt^ts 
monstnious  overcharge,  are,  speaking  generally,  of  a  comparatiTely  inferiar 
quality. 

It  is  not  even  true  to  say  that  the  Company,  in  raising  the  price  s(  their 
teas  to  so  exorbitant  a  pitch,  are  merely  availing  themselves  of  s  priTile? 
conceded  to  them  by  the  legislature.  The  bet  is,  that  they  have  acted,  if 
not  in  opposition  to  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  teeth  of  the  spirit,  of  the  arts 
which  secure  them  their  monopoly.  The  ministers  of  George  II.  mJ 
George  III.  were  not  quite  so  confiding  as  those  of  George  lY.  la  1745 
a  great  deduction  was  made  from  the  duty  on  tea ;  and  to  prevent  the  tSf^ 
of  this  deduction  being  defeated  by  the  Company,  an  act  was  passed  •  18 
Geo.  II.  cap.  26)  for  the  regulation  of  the  tea  trade,  which  dedaed,  that 
"in  the  event  of  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  by  the  Company  nat  bdsg 
sufficient  to  keep  its  price  on  an  equality  with  the  pribe  thereof  in  the  nn^ 
bouring  continental  markets,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  Ihe  Trea- 
sury to  grant  licences  to  private  merchants  to  import  tea  from  any  poit  io 
£urope."  So  long  as  this  judicious  statute  continued  in  force,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Company  materially  to  abuse  their  monopoly  withom  the 
concurrence  of  the  Treasury. 

The  same  well-founded  jealousy  which  had  dictated  the  act  of  1715,  was 
again  displayed  in  1781  in  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  famoos  Com- 
mutation act.  ( 21  Geo.  III.  cap.  28. )  It  is  provided  by  this  statute  thil 
there  shall  be,  at  least,  four  sales  each  year,  at  which  there  shall  be  pot  u? 
such  quantities  of  tea  as  shall  be  judged  equal  Io  the  demand ;  that  the  tei 
so  put  up  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  if  an  advance  of  one  penaj 
per  pound  be  ofTered  on  the  putting-up  price ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  "  Company  to  put  up  their  tea  for  sale  at  any  prices  which  shall 
upon  the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put  up,  exceed  the  prime  cost  thereof,  witb 
the  freight  and  charges  of  importation,  together  with  lawful  interest  from 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  tea  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  common  pre- 
mium of  insurance,  as  a  compensation  for  the  sea  risk  incurred  thereon; " 
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ind  il  is  farther  ordered  that  the  Coiiipaoy  shall  lay  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  copies  of  the  accoants  and  estimates  upon  which  the  orders  for 
mporCation,  prices  for  sale,  and  quantities  put  up  to  sale»  shall  be  grounded. 

The  object  which  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  insert  the  clauses  in  question  is  obvious. 
it  was  to  compel  the  Company  to  sell  their  teas  for  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
o  prevent  their  monopoly  becoming  very  injurious  to  the  public.  The 
[Company,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  defeating  these  pre-- 
^utioDS ; — first,  by  making  various  additions  to  the  prime  cost,  which  they 
>ught  not  to  have  made,  but  which  the  Treasury,  had  they  been  so  disposed, 
;ould  not  disallow ;  and  second,  by  nullifying  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
ihcm  of  selling  their  teas  at  one  penny  advance  upon  the  upset  pripe.  A 
k'ery  few  remarks  will  be  suffident  to  illustrate  what  has  now  been  stated. 

1.  The  Company  have  always  charged  the  cost  of  the  factory  at  Canton 
lo  the  price  of  their  teas.  And  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  very  con- 
versant with  enquiries  of  this  sort,  may,  perhaps,  think  that  this  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  much  impwtance  either  one  way  pr  another.  But  those  who 
take  the  trouble  of  enquiring  a  little  into  the  matter,  will,  we  apprehend; 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  fact  is,  how  extraordinary  soever 
it  may  appear,  that  the  factory  in  question  costs  ''  nearly  as  much  as  is  re- 
luired  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  civil  government  of  Scotland! " 
The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer ,>a 
cvork  of  the  very  highest  authority,  and  patronised  by  the  Company,  shows 
that  the  stittement  just  made  is  any  thing  but  exaggerated.  **  The  estabKsh- 
rnent  of  the  India  Company  here  ( Canton ),  consists  of  twelve  supercargoes, 
ind  eight  writers.  The  latter  have  a  small  anhual  allowance  and  a  free 
lable;  and  they  succeed  in  rotation  to  the  situations  of  the  former,  who 
have  also  a  free  table,  and  annually  divide  among  themselves,  in  shares 
proportioned  to  their  seniority,  a  sum  seldom  felling  short  of  80,000/.  This 
arises  from  a  per-centage  on  the  import  and  export  cargoes,  producing  to 
Lbe  chief,  on  an  average,  8,6001.  per  annum;  and  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  members  of  the  select  conunittee,  7 ,000/.  The  senior  supercargo  has 
ibout  6,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  juniors  in  proportion,  declining  on  a 
graduated  scale ;  but  none  of  the  supercargoes  has  less  than  1,500/.  per  an- 
num. Having,  in  addition  to  this,  the  accommodation  of  a  free  house  and 
table,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  best  paid  servants  in  the  world.  Tho 
^rvices  to  be  performed  for  this  liberal  remuneration  consist  in  a  residence 
for  three  or  four  months  every  year  at  Canton,  during  the  season  of  inter- 
isouTse  with  the  Hong  or  general  merchants,  to  whom  thev  deliver  the  im- 
ported goods,  and  receive  the  teas  and  other  return  proauce.  When  the 
i>uBine68  of  the  season  is  finished,  the  ships  laden  and  despatched  to  England, 
they  retire  to  Macao,  where  they  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
striking  paragraph  was  published  in  1815  ;  and  though  the  value  of  the 
Compan^s  imports  and  exports  at  Canton  has  not  since  been  increased,  the 
money  payments  that  now  fall  to  be  divided  among  this  lucky  coterie  aro 
larger.  In  i  ^26-72  the  total  expense  of  the  factory  amounted  to  105,04  A/. ; 
ind  in  1S28-29,  it  amounted  to  89,086/.,  which  would  give  to  each  of  the 
;vrenty  gentlemen  of  which  it  consists  an  average  income  of  about  A, 500/. 
1-year  for  doing — ^next  to  nothing.  At  least  the  American  captains  do  all 
hal  our  supercargoes  do,  and  do  it  infinitely  better. 

That  so  flagrant  an  abuse  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so  long  a  period, 
9  indeed  astonishing;  but  it  will  be  far  more  astonishing  should  itsexis- 
enee  be  prolonged.    The  foctory  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  convc- 
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DieDt  device  for  enriching  the  sons,  brothers,  and  near  relations  ol  (he 
directors;  who,  after  living  for  a  dozen  years  in  luxurious  idleoewi(C&- 
lon  and  Macao,  return  with  overgrown  fortunes  wrung  from  the  pod«< 
of  the  tea-drinkers  of  England,  by  whom,  and  hot  by  the  compiDy,  (be 
entire  expense  of  the  factory  is  paid.  The  circumstances  now  meotioir! 
are  as  notorious  as  the  existence  of  the  Company  itself,  and  miglit,  w 
should  have  thought,  have  saved  the  parliament  of  England  the  tioolileof 
entering  upon  a  lengthened  enquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  CompioyRil 
their  teas  as  cheap  as  they  could  be  sold  by  private  merchants  under  t  free 
system. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  most  objectionable  of  the  mods^ 
which  the  Company  augment  the  upset  price  of  their  lea.  Their  vUe 
conduct  as  merchants  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  unmeasured  extniag»i! 
They  were  long  in  the  habit  of  paying  26/.  10a.  of  freight  for  sod  i^ 
as  they  chartered,  while  private  merdianls  were  not  paying  more  ihi^J 
or  10/.  per  ton ;  and  althoujgh  the  Company  have  latterly  reduced  ib 
freights,  they  are  still  about  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  curreotnles. 

It  would  have  been  well,  however,  had  they  confined  themtefres (9 pre- 
ceedings  of  this  sort ;  but  this  is  what  they  have  not  done.  TkcoAdl\a 
and  other  articles  at  Canton  is  estimated  by  the  tael  or  tale  of  lOrer,  whick 
is  equal  to  5798  lib.  troy  weight.  Now,  it  was  proved  before  tbecomnutto 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  in  1828-29,  bills  were  drawn  at  duta 
upon  London,  at  the  rate  of  ha.  the  dollar,  equivalent  to  5a.  ^i.  periii', 
at  which  rate,  of  course,  the  tale  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  ia^ Coin* 
pany's  account  of  (he  cost  of  tea.  But  instead  of  this,  they  redaedlbif 
tale  at  6a.  A\d.f  being  about  lOd.  more  than  its  real  worth  at  IheliiK,  v> 
that  all  the  accounts  in  which  it  was  referred  to  were  elevated  about  \^^ 
cent,  above  their  true  amount.  This  fact  seems,  as  well  it  might,  toluif 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Committee.  The  Company's  vbtm 
laboured  hard  to  explain  it  away ;  but  we  take  leave  to  say,  thalilisiBn- 
plicable  on  any  fair  principle.  It  was  argued  that,  taking  (he  fMe  pe- 
riod of  the  present  charter  into  account,  the  tale  had,  at  an  avenft,  iin 
valued  by  the  Company  more  cheaply  than  it  would  have  beenaoeonii^^ 
the  current  rates  of  exchange.  But  the  best  mercantile  authorities  laore a 
that  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  any  such  statement.  And  besides,  tbe 
Company  have  no  authority  under  the  act  of  178A,  for  reducing  priest 
one  time  below,  and  raising  them  at  another  above*  their  real  aaoost 
Their  duty  is  to  declare  the  actual  cost  of  the  teas  they  are  about  loa^ 
to  sale.  Is  there  an  individual  who  believes  thatsupposiiiowHeiffitf' 
ever  introduced  into  accounts,  except  in  order  to  render  .them  lD(Nvi^ 
vourable  to  those  by  whom  they  are  made  up  ? 

2.  But  not  satisfied  with  thus  defeating  the  regulation  in  theictodT^^ 
ordering  them  to  put  up  their  teas  at  prime  cost,  the  Company  haveeqoa^ 
defeated  the  provision  in  tbe  act,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  sell  \\ixi\>^ 
if  id,  per  lib.  of  advance  be  bid  upon  the  upset  price.  This,  indeed,  w 
very  easy  task.  Were  the  trade  open,  private  merchants  would  endea^v 
to  undersell  each  other;  so  that  the  price  of  tea,  like  that  of  sugar  or  co8s 
would  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  point  that  would  yield  tbeseller»i^' 
customary  rale  of  profit.  But  the  Company  is  in  an  entirely  differenl  & 
ation.  Being  the  011/^  ieilerSf  they  invariable  understock  the  as^ 
Instead  of  bringing  forward,  as  they  ought  to  do,  were  they  either  sabs^- 
^ith  moderate  prices,  or  paid  any  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the  act,  audi  qos^ 
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)  i  lies  of  tea  as  might  occasion  its  sale  at  a  small  ad?aRoe  npon  the  upset  price, 
they  narrow  the  supply  so  much,  that  the  price  is  raised  to  a  much  higher 
elevation/  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  this  dexterous  manage- 
ment puis  into,  the  company^s  coflers  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be,  unless  ft 
were  swallowed  up  by  extraTagant  expenditure  at  home)  so  much  extra  profit; 
for  the  putting-up  price  embraces  every  item  that  can  fairly  enter  into  the 
cost  of  the  tea,  including  both  interest  on  capital  and  insurance,  and  includ- 
ing also,  as  we  havediown,  many  items  that  have  nodiing  to  do  with  It. 
To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  source  of  profit  is  cultivated,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  that  at  the  June  sale  in  the  present  year  (1830],  at  the 
\ery  moment  when  the  Parliamentary  Committees  were  sitting,  the  Com- 
pany put  up  Congou  (which  forms  two-thirds  of  all  the  teas  consumed  in  the 
empire]  at  la.  Sd,  and  2a.  id.  per  lib.;  the  lowest  sort,  or  that  put  up  at  Is. 
^d.,  bemgsold  partly  at  ?a.  i^d.,  being  an  advance  of  twenty-two  anda  half 
per  cent.,  and  partly  at  2a.  hd.,  being  an  advance  of  voitT-nvB  percent. ; 
while  the  highest  sort,. or  that  put  up  as  2a.  id.y  was  sold  partly  at  2a.  2d., 
being  an  advance  of  four  per  cent.,  and  partly  at  da.  7cl.,  being  an  advance 
of  no  less  than  seventy-two  per  cent,  above  the  upset  price,  that  is,  above 
a  price  calculated  to  yield  ordinary  profits.  Mr.  Mills,  an  intelligent  tea 
broker,  in  a  minute  calculation  laid  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  shows 
that  the  advance  on  the  teas  sold  at  the  Company's  last  June  sale  above  the 
putting-up  price,  amounted  in  all  to  122,177/.  18a.  id. ;  and  as  there  are 
four  such  sales  in  the  year,  the  total  advance  may  be  estunated  at  about 
500,000/.  I  And  the  Company's  advocates  admit  that  this  excess  is  very 
considerably  less  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  since. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  act  of 
178 A  had  repealed  the  act  of  1745,  already  referred  to.  Counsel,  con- 
sulted by  the  merchants,  said  that  it  was  still  in  force ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  petitions  were  sent,  in  1823,  to  the  Treasury,  quoting  the 
prices  of  tea  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  and  praying,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  17A5,  that  licence  might  he  granted  them  to  import 
teas  from  the  Continent.  This  proceeding  excited  great  alarm  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  The  Company  contended  that  the  actiof  17A5  had  been  super-* 
seded ;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  question  to  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law, 
they  contrived,  by  a  system  of  management  that  reflects  great  credit  on 
them,  whatever  it  may  do  on  others,  to  get  a  clause  quietly  inserted  into 
the  act,  Ath  Geo,  IV.  cap.  80,  declaring  that  none  save  the  Company  had 
authority  to  import  tea  into  Great  Britain. 

The  preceding  statements  have  completely  established,  1st,  That  the 
East  India  Company  have  raised  the  price  of  their  teas  to  so  exorbitant 
a  pitch,  that  they  cost  the  people  of  Britain  1,800,000/.  a-year  more  tlian 
Ihey  would  do  were  the  trade  open.  2d,  That  the  teas  so  overcharged  are 
in  no  respect  superior  in  point  of  quality  to  those  used  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Continent ;  and  3d,  That  the  Company  have  defeated  the  regule- 
Lions  in  the  act  of  17dA,  intended  to  oblige  them  to  put  up  their  tea  at  its 
zosi  price,  and  to  sell  it  at  a  small  advance ;— the  former,  by  including  in 
its  cost  several  heavy  items  that  ought  not  to  be  included,  and  by  impro- 
perly increasing  others ;  and  the  latter,  by  understocking  the  market,  and 
securing  a  large  advance  on  the  upset  price.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  an  instance  of  a  monopolj  that  has  been  more  abused. 

II.  But  the  more  skilful  or  cunning  of  the  Company's  advocates  do  not 
pretend  that  they  sell  their  lea  as  cheap  as  it  would  be  sold  were  the  trade 
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open.  They  lake  anoUiar  ground.  They  affect  (he  utmost  candour,  ao^^ 
admit  tliat  abuses  exist  id  the  monopoly;  and  some  of  them*  go  so  fans  t- 
say  thai  they  are  inseparable  from  it ;  but  they  contend  that  th^  ezistew  ri 
the  monopoly  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  trade ;  that  the  Cbi- 
nese  are  a  peculiar  people,  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and  adm: 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  other  nations ;  that  the  East  India  Gxnpasi 
have  luckily  found  out  the  secret  of  managing  them ;  bat  (hat  prirale  (ri- 
ders would  infallibly  get  embroiled ;  and  that  were  the  experiment  of  opea- 
ing  the  trade  once  made,  the  inevitable  consequence  wonM  be,  (htf  w<? 
should,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  driven  from  the  Chinese  marked,  kfiue 
at  one  and  the  sanae  time  our  supplies  of  tea,  and  the  revenneofaboia 
3,200,000/.  derived  from  it. 

Even  before  the  sohoohnaster  was  abroad,  such  statemeots  woM,  wt 
apprehend,  have  been  listened  lo  with  suspicion.    Tbey  mi^  do  very 
well  in  Dahomey  or  Spain,  bui  they  are  rather  too  much  for  the  raeri&K^ 
London.     Has  not  tl^  experience  of  the  Americans  decided  Uns  quesfiot* 
Are  they  not  private  traders,  infiuenced  solely  by  the  love  of  gain?   A»! 
have  they  ever,  during  the  forty-^x  years  that  they  have  traded  to  Cbm. 
been  seriously  embroiled  with  the  natives,  or  suffered  half  as  many  Into- 
rupUons  to  their  commerce  as  we  have  done  ?    The  truth  is,  (hat  the  Chi- 
nese, though  in  many  respects  a  peculiar,  are  a  highly  commerdd  V^opk 
They  are  the  great  (laders-of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  Vast  nambenc/lfea 
are  settled  at  B&tavia,  Singapore,  and  other  commercial  empotv^  hkI  tre 
all  actively  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  sdme  species  of  useful  industry.   Tbey 
are  in  the  Eastern  what  the  Hollanders  are,  rathef  were,   in  the  Weslern 
world.    Numbers  of  Chinese  ships,  or,  as  they  are  called,  jofd^^soiDeo:' 
them  of  800  and  1,000  tons  burden,  annually  sail  froiii  the  soathen  pcru 
of  the  empire,  laden  with  the  most  precious  commodities,  to  Java,  tamo. 
Celebes,  Singapore,  etc.    And,  notWiAstanding  the  statement  » ofeo 
rung  in  our  ears  as  to  the  anil-commercial  character  of  the  CfamcK,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  they  have  at  this  moment  a  far  larger  amount  of  tonnage  en^Egpd. 
under  a  system  of  free  competition  in  the  trade  with  the  Indian  archipi^. 
tlian  the  East  India  Company  employ  in  theft  trade  with  China,  notiriib- 
standing  their  possession  of  the  monopoly  of  the  British  markets ! 

Even  were  the  Chinese  government  hostile  to  foreign  comnderce,  "MA 
they  are  not,  they  are  without  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it,  or  ereo  of 
subjecting  it  to  any  very  serious  difficulties.  Our  pedantic  James  I.  vas  oc4 
more  hostile  to  tobacco  than  the  Chinese  monarchs  are  to  opium.  Tbn 
have  prohibited  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  denounced  the  serefestpb- 
nishments  against  those  attempting  to  introduce  it  into  the  Cdesfial  Em- 
pire, as  well  as  those  selling  or  using  it  there.  And  yet  in  the  teeth  of  the? 
edicts,  opium  is  used  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and  pubOc  smoking' 
houses  are  to  be  n»et  with  in  every  large  city.  It  is  carried  to  China  h 
all  descriptions  of  foreigners  except  the  East  India  Company  (who,  foisoot 
are  above  smuggling,  though  they  prepare  the  opium  expressly  for  ^ 
smuggler),  and  landed  in  open  day,  without  the  slightest  intemipUon  (r.z 
the  custom-house' officers.  Such  is  the  respect  entertained  in  China  i' 
edicts  intended  to  suppress  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  And  s:^ 
being  the  case  vrith  respect  to  opium,  what  grounds  are  there  for  supfK^- 
that  the  result  would  be  different  in  the  case  of  tea?  The  prosperity  of  <^ 
tensive  districts,  and  of  a  very  large  population,  is,  to  a  great  extent*  ^ 
pendent  on  its  exportation ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  in  the  evidefi  * 
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before  us,  Uiat»  if  Europeans  did  not  go  to  Canton  to  take  on  board  tea,  the 
Chinese  would  not  fail  to  send  it  to  tbem  at  Singapore  and  Batavia.  All  the 
sanguinary  laws  by  which  we  formerly  attempted  to  hinder  the  exportation 
of  wool  were  ineflfectual  to  their  object;  anid  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the 
restrictions  of  an  imbecile  goyemment  like  that  of  China  Should  be  better 
obeyed?  , 

But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  needless  to  argue  a  question 
speculatiTely  tha(  has  been  decided  experimentally.  The  Americans, 
Dutch,  Danes,  etc.,  trade  to  China  as  they  trade  to  any  other  country,  and 
meet  with  no  interruption  or  obstacle  of  any  sort.  Till  this  bet  can  be 
controverted,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  before  going  further,  to  say  something  of  the 
HoQg,  or  Cohong,  merchants.  This  body  is  one  of  the  bugbears  held  up 
by.  the  Company  to  make  those  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  believe, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  Chinese  institutions  to  justify  their  monopoly. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  government  continues  wedded  to  those  maxims 
of  commercial  policy  to  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  lent  the  sanction  of  his  au- 
thority. They  have  not,  indeed,  attempted  to  suppress  foreign  trade,  but 
they  have  subjected  it  to  certain  regulations.  Among  others,  they  have 
established,  not  in  Canton  only,  but  in  every  port  of  the  empire,  a  limited 
number  of  persons  denominated  Hong  or  security  merchants ;  and  every 
foreign  ship  must,  on  her  arrival ,  get  one  of  these  merchants  to  become  se- 
curity for  the  import  and  export  duties  payable  on  the  inward  and  outward 
cargoes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps, 
thatdiflBculties  are  occasionally  experienced  before  such  surety  is  obtained. 
But  such  is  not  really  the  case.  Not  the  least  hesitation  has  ever .  been 
evinced  by  a  Hong  merchant  about  securing  a  ship.  The  Americans,  who 
have  had  as  many  as  forty  ships  in  one  year  in  China,  have  never  met  with 
a  refusal.  The  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  may  resort  to  any  Hong  mer-< 
c:banl  he  pleases,  and,  by  way  of  making  him  some  return  for  his  becoming 
surely,  be  generally  buys  from  him  100  j.  or  2G0/.  worth  of  goods.  Indi- 
viduals are,  however,  at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  any  Hong  merchant, 
ivhetber  he  has  secured  their  ship  or  not,  or  with  any  outside  merchant,  that 
is,  with  any  Chinese  merchant  not  belonging  to  the  Hong ;  so  that,  though 
there  are  only  eight  or  ten  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, quite  as  extensive  a  choice  of  merchants  with  whom  to  deal  in 
that  city  as  in  Liverpool  or  New-*York. 

The  East  India  Company  arc  the  only  foreigners  trading  to  China  who  never 

deal  except  with  the  Hong  merchants.    The  Company's  factory  at  Canton 

divide  their  business  among  theip  in  shares  at  their  own  option ;  the  proGt 

accruing  upon  which  is  very  considerable.    We  need  not,  therefore,  be 

surprised  to  learn  that  the  Cfompany  have  considerable  influence  with  the 

Hong  merchants,  and  neither  need  we  be  surprised  to  learn  the  use  they 

have  attempted  to  make  of  it.    The  substantially  free  trade  carried  on  at 

Canton  has  been  established,  not  merely  without  any  assistance  from  them, 

but  in  despite  of  their  machinations.     The  Americans,  by  dealing  for  the 

most  part  with  the  outside  merchants,  had  virtually  set  aside  the  Hong 

merchants,  and,  by  so  doing,  had  very  much  increased  the  facilities  for 

carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade.    The  pampered  servants  employed  by 

the  Company  at  Canton,  instead  o(  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  competition 

of  the  Americans  by  increased  activity,  deemed  it  a  more  congenial  course 

to  stinl^ulate  the  Hong  merchants  to  petition  the  viceroy  to  prevent  the  Ame-^ 
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Tteans  from  dealing  with  the  outoide  mcF<^ot9.  The  flong  motthaite 
are  said  to  have  eDteied  with  reluctance  into  this  precious  scfeeme.  Stii, 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  proclamatiim  which  the  viceroy  issued  apon  Uie  sob- 
ject,  in  182  8,  was  as  little  regarded  ashisimperial  master's  edicts  afunst 
opium.  The  trade  speedily  returned  to  its  old  channels.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment, dealings  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  openly  and  avowedly,  earned  oa 
with  the  outside  merchants  as. with  the  Hong  merchants. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  ^tracts  fron  ttie  emieuB 
taken  by  the  late  committees,  in  corroboration  of  the  previoua  alatesMiilg. 
We  are  sure  we  need  make  no  apology  for  their  length,  but  have  nrther  to 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  ihem. 

The  first  witness  from  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Abel  CoCb, 
the  commander  of  an  American  ship  of  about  AOO  tons  bordeD,  ia  viieii 
he  had  made  three  voyages  to  China. 

''  Do  the  AmerlGSDB  eiperlenM  any  dlfflcnlty  in  carrying  <m  the  Chinese  fnde^- 
None  ihat  1  have  known. 

V*  Will  yon  have  the  goodneis  lo  giv/e  theCommUieiB  an  accomit  of  Ihe  way  fs  wMdk  f« 
proceeded  in  oonduciiog  your  trauMiclioQs  at  Canton  ? — On  Ihie  arrival  of  Qm  Mp  « 
Waippo,  tfae  factor  generally  proceeds  to  Canton ;  t^^e  lie  calls  upon  Uie  Hong  mer- 
chants,  or  frequenUy  the  Hong  merchants  send  their  purses  to  v4it  upon  him  on  Im 
arrival. 

**  Do  they  send  down  to  the  ship? — Not  down  to  the  ship,  hot  to  his  place  ef  te- 
siness:  he  will  then  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  to  aeatn  ka 
ship ;  and  generally  we  agree  to  trade  with  that  Hong  merchant,  admiiimf  Aaikt  wM 
trade  with  U9  ontu  good  iermg  as  we  tan  trade  with  oiay  other  merckani  rmgmtrai:  tnl 
we  buy  one-third  or  one-half  of  our  cargo  of  him,  and  sometimes  the  whole 

*'  Bot  do  you  not  give  more  for  teat  you  purehaie  of  him  than  yon  ^v«  to  alkas?^ 
Not  hi  any  way :  we  give  him  no  Carther  advantage  than  a  preference  of  Ijra4e,  if  vee» 
trade  equally  ^ell  with  him. 

''  Do  you  give  him  any  fee  or  douceur  to  l>ecome  tlie  security  for  the  shipF^-Nol  any. 

'*  Are  there  considerable  facilities  in  the  port  of  Canton  for  transacting  bonieB?— 
T%ere  are  more  so  than  in  any  port  I  have  ever  been  in  in  India. 

'*  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instance  to  prove  that  facility  at  the  tisK  yoa  ar- 
rived there  ?•— 1  arrived  at  Wampo  on  one  voyage  when  I  was  both  master  and 
of  the  ship;  and  I  lay  at  Wampo  fifteen  days,  and  loaded  there,  and  sailed  in  that 

''Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  aeconnl  of  any  voyage  you  iiave  perforaoMNl  ? —  I 
here  an  extract  of  an  American  newspaper,  giving  an  account  of  one  of  mj  voyages,  it 
is  headed  '*  Dispatch.  The  ship  Liverpool  Packet,  Captain  Cof&n,  sailed  ffosa 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1824,  for  Canton;  arrived  there,  changed  his  cargo,  and 
to  Boston  in  eight  months  and  twenly-nine  day ;  afterwards  sailed  for  Amsterdam, 
formed  the  voyage  there  and  back  to  Boston  in  seventy  days,  changing  cargo :  tlms  haviai 
completed  two  long  and  important  voyages  in  eleven  months  and  sixteen  days." 

'  *  Is  that  an  accurate  account  of  the  voyage  you  performed  ? — It  is  one  day  Iflsger  Ihaa 
the  voyage  was.  1  was  eight  months  and  twei^* eight  days,  instead  of  tventy-iilDe 
days ;  that  is  the  whole  time  from  the  Ume  i  lea  Boston  to  tfae  tiae  1 
again. 

*'  Did  you  load  at  Amsterdam  P — I  returned  In  liallasU 

*'  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  the  outside  merchants?-—!  have.  I 
bonghit  the  greater  part  of  my  silk  goods,  and  frequently  considerable  qnantilics  of  tci 
to  complete  my  cargo,  of  tlie  outside  merchants:  generally  an  outside  merdiant  has  mm 
Hong  merchant  as  his  friend ;  goods  are  obliged  to  be  shipped  through  one  of  the  H«k 
merchants.  They  are  bought  of  the  outside  merchant;  and  the  prohabiUtj  is,  t^  thr 
outside  merchant  pays  the  Hong  merdiant  some  trUUng  compensation  Cor  ski^p^  hii 
goods. 

''Do  you  find  any  diflPculty  in  dealing  with  Ihe  outside  merdnnU?-^! 
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myself;  bal  1  haTe  heard  olhen  8a3f  that  there  is  not  thall  ftecwily  in  trading  \i'ilh  Ihem. 
You  are  more  HabSii  to  he  impoaed  upon ;  which  ii  n(4  the  case  with  the  Hong  mer* 
ctianU. 

"When  at  Canton,  did  you  understand  that  the  Americans  received  aiiy  protection 
from  the  East  Ii]^a  Conpani's  factory? — 1  never  uoderHUiod  thai  thi^y  received  any 
protection* 

'*  Supposing  that  factory  were  withdrawn,  do  yoa  think  that  the  situation  of  the 
Anoerlcans  would  be  worse  or  better  than  It  is  at  present?—!  think  it  would  be  quite  as 
well;  1  cannot  lay  thai  II  wovid  he  woiw  or  heller :  it  would  make  no  difference." 

The  next  evidence  is  Mr.  John  Aken,  the  master  of  a  ship  trading  be- 
tween India  and  China. 

**  Do  you  consider  the  charges  on  shipping  at  Canton  to  lie  high,  or  otii^rwise? — I 
think  they  are  very  moderate,  considering  that  there  is  no  more  paid  for  a  rich  cargo 
than  for  a  vessel  arriving  in  ballast ;  it  is  no  matter  what  cargo  yon  take  there,  the  same 
duUea  are  paid ;  if  you  take  a  very  rich  cargo,  the  duties  come  to  very  lUile  indeM. 

' '  The  port  charges,  then,  do  no  vary  in  proportion  to  the  v^hie  of  the  cargo,  but  only 
to  the  admeasurement  of  the  ship  ? — That  is  all. 

'<  Is  there,  or  not,  a  facility  in  transacting  businesa  in  the  port  of  Canton? — Great 
Jaeib'ty. 

**Do  yoa  conceive  there  is  as  great  facility  in  transacting  bnsiness  in  the  port  of 
Canton  as  in  any  other  port  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — 1  tliink  more. 
' '  As  much  a»  there  is  in  India  ? — A  great  deal  more. 

'4s  there  as  much  facility  in  transacting  business  in  Canton  as  in  ports  in  England  ? 
—  YeSf  and  a  greai  deal  more. 

Why  is  it  that  you  should  say  there  is  more  facility  ?— You  have  nothipg  to  do  hi^t 
with  one  man ;  and  when  yon  once  get  your  bargain  made,  you  have  no  trouble  whatever. 
* '  Do  yoa  oonceive  that  the  Hong  merchants  are  liberal  in  their  dealings,  or  otherwise .' 
— Very  liberal. 

"  Should  you  place  confidence  in  thehr  honesty  and  honour? — ^1  have  every  reason 
Ui  believe  they  are  honest  in  every  respect. 

« <  Do  you  find  them  cautious  in  making  their  bargains  ?^y  ery  cautious. 
"Did  they  adhere  to  those  contracts  which  they  entered  into  ?^  Yes;  1  scarcely  ever 
luiew  of  any  person  ever  suffering  by  them  at  all. 

"  What  should  you  say  in  that  respect  with  regard  to  the  outside  merchaiits? — The 
outside  merchants  are  people  that  you  can  scarcely  ever  tell  what  character  they  are  of, 
unless  you  have  dealt  with  them  once  or  twice;  if  you  deal  with  a  stranger,  you  may  tws 
mioas,  and  it  often  requires  caution. 

"  Supposing  you  had  had  dealings  with  an  outside  merchant,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  respeetahUity,  yon  would  then  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  him  ? — Not  the 
least ;  there  are  many  of  them  that  I  have  dealt  with,  that  1  would  as  soon  deal  with  ^ 
any  persons. 

Do  you  consider  the  navigation  to  Canton  easy? — Very  easy. 
Have  yoa  ever  had  any  unpleasant  occurrence  with  your  crew  when  at  Canton  ? — 
Not  any. 

"  Have  you  ever  purchased  any  tea  at  Canton? — I  have,  both  black  and  green. 
"From  whom  have  yoa  purchased  it? — Both  from  the  Hong  and  the  outside  mer- 
chants. 

'<  Have  yoa  ever  foond  any  difficalty  in  getting  the  tea  you  wanted  to  purchase? — 
Not  the  least. 

'<  Is  the  tea,  poichased  as  yon  have  descritwd,  packed  and  sent  on  board  by  the 
merchant  of  whom  it  is  purchased? — It  is. 

«^  And  that  merchant  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  tea  so  sent?— When  I  have 
l>eeo  purchasing  from  an  ootside  merchant,  1  have  generally  wished  to  have  a  chest 
ofMened  here  and  there,  and  he  has  been  always  very  willing  to  do  so,  to  examine  it. 

**  Did  you  ever  find  any  chest  of  tea  inferior  in  quality  to  ihe  sample  which  you  have 
parcbased?-^  never  did. 

18* 
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**  Bo  >ou  know  ivliefber  aify  custom  prevails  in  Chhia  of  returning  Iv6  cbesb  for  oil^ 
ivlicn  an  adullerated  chest  or  tea  Is  given  to  tlie  purchaser? — 1  have  IMA  beard  oftliat;  1 
have  heard  that  there  have  been  some  tricks  occasicmally,  but  I  betieve  in  a  vof 
trifling  degree. 

**  Do  you  conceive  the  tea  that  yoo  purchased  at  Canton  was  as  good,  in  pro|MilMB 
to  the  description  of  the  tea,  as  that  which  you  purchased  in  England? — Bqnally  so." 

The  next  witoess  from  whose  evidenoe  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Clitrlo 
Hutchison,  a  commander  in  the  navy,  and  reeenUy  the  captain  of  a  aer- 
chant  ship  of  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  trade  from  Bomlny  lo 

Canton. 


<i 


As  you  were  three  times  at  Canton  engaged  in  those  transacUona  of 
what  should  you  say,  Trom  your  opportunities  of  obsenring  the  character  and  hafeif  d 
the  people  of  China,  as  to  their  disposition  with  respect  to  intercourse  with  «iba- 
rountries,  and  carrying  on  trade  generally?— They  have  a  very  great  arldily  la  Hair 
with  every  body  they  are  permitted  to  trade  with.  The  merchants  of  China  are  enreael} 
eager  to  trade  with  every  one  that  comes  into  the  country ;  more  bo  than  aay  people  I 
have  ever  seen. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  a  specutative,  trading,  enterpriaing  peopled— 
Very  much  so;  beyond  any  others  I  have  seen. 

"As  they  are  disposed  lo  favour  trade,  and  to  be  speculative  and  enlerptistnc  in  it. 
are  they  disposed  to  be  accommodating,  and  to  afford  faciiiUes  in  their  Intefcoane?-*! 
think  the  people  themselves  are  in  CTery  possible  way.  The  govemment  tafcea  erery 
opportunity  of  extorting  duties ;  but  those  duties  are  not  changed :  and  so  kMg  as  yas 
carry  on  the  trade  in  the  regular  way  appointed  by  them,  there  is  no  soit  of  diStaay. 
Liverpool,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expeditious  ports  for  commerce  In  Engiad,  is  net 
to  l>e  compared  with  Canton  for  Its  facility.  In  half  an  hour  you  may  rnarlaii  aolr 
of  a  whole  cargo  of  a  ship,  and  the  purchase  of  another,  and  you  -have  no  Anther  tnaMe 
with  it ;  with  the  Hong  merchants  particularly :  the  more  creditable  onea  aaaag  Umbi 
are  very  honest  In  their  dealings. 

"  You  say  that  the  goyemment  take  every  opportunity  of  extorting  dotics.    flbd  fw 
ever  an  opportunity  of  observing  whether  other  goyeraments  are  slaeli  in 
on  trade?— Perhaps  I  was  a  little  incorrect  in  the  expression  I  used.    While  yai 
to  the  regulations  they  have  made^  you  have  no  fear-of  extortion ;  but  If  yon  dav; 
at  all  illegal,  you  are  subject  to  very  great  extortion ;  and  thb  extortion  Ihdir  «va 
merchants  are  liable  to  if  they  commit  any  irregularity.    They  freqaeolly 
Hong  merchants  pay  fines  for  no  real  cause,  but  some  pretended  ones. 

''  Had  you  any  dealings  with  the  Hong  merchants? — Yes,  1  had,  Init  not  to 
extent. 

'*  Are  there  other  merchants,  exclusive  of  the  Hong,  with  whom  yon  can  dHles- 
tensively  ?*^A  gr^at  many ;  and  some  have  very  extensive  deatingt ;  Indeed  aaay  tf 
them  much  larger  than  many  of  the  Hong  merchants,  who  are.  In  fact,  nothing  bat  a 
name. 

**  So  that  you  might  have  sold  or  bought  a  cargo  without  having  reooorse  lo  the  flaaf 
merchants  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  securing  the  ship? — Precisely  so;  it  is  fre- 
quently done. 

''  Were  there  many  American  ships  at  Canton  at  any  period  when  yon  were  llMre? 
— Yes ;  many  come  there  every  year. 

'<  Had  you  any  intercourse  with  the  captains,  or  the  supercargoes  of  those  sUps?-^ 
^aw  tbem  frequently.  « 

"  Did  you  ever  bear  of  any  complaint  of  any  want  of  facility  in  carrying  on  the  tn^ 
in  China? — No ;  I  never  heard  any  one  complain  of  any  want  of  fadlity  to  carrying  m 
the  trade,  as  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  regulations  of  the  country. 

*'  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  instances  in  which  the  Americaas  hidte 
dispose  of  Brilish-mauufaclurcd  goods  in  China  ?^ — There  were  two  shiffts  arrired  oar 
season  when  1  was  there,  I  understood,  entirely  loaded  with  British  mannfartan-f.  I 
did  not  see  the  actual  (lisposal  of  them,  but  it  was  well  known  th&t  they  did  depose  »r 
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theok  Tbcy  were*  1  believe,  noC  of  a  very  gooddeicriptioO)  ami,  cousequenlly,  they 
did  not  sell  so  advantageously  as  tbose  of  a  better  description  would  bave  done.  1  had 
some  in  my  ship  at  the  same  time,  which  sold  at  a  good  profit ;  they  had  been  bought  in 
fodia  at  a  profit,  and  they  were  sold  again  in  China  at  a  profit.'  These  were  British 
eoltoa  manuracturcd  goods,  chiefly  long  cloths  and  cambrics.  I  have  taken  woollen 
cloths  likewise.'' 

We  shall  now  qaote  some  passages  from  the  important  evidence  of  Mr. 

Joshua  Bates :-— After  being  connected  for  several  years  with  the  principal 

American  houses  in  the  China  trade,  Mr.  Bates  has  more  recently  engaged 

as  an  active  partner  in  the  great  commercial  house  of  Baring,  BroQiers,  and 

Co.„  who  are  very  extensively  employed  as  agents  for  Americans  in  the  same 

trade.    No  one,  therefore,  could  be  better  informed  with  respect  to  China 

aSairs,  or  more  capable  of  giving  an  accurate  opinion  upon  them.    Mr. 

Bales  says,  that  he  considers  that  the  American  exports  ef  tea  from  Canton 

amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  exports  made  by  the  Company.    He 

agrees  with  the  previously  quoted  witnesses  in  considering  Canton  as  a  port 

where  business  may  be  conducted  with  great  fiicility  and  expedKion,  being, 

ID  his  estimation,  decidedly  superior  in  hoth  these  respects  to  London.    He 

then  gives  the  following  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 

Company  manage  the  tea  trade : — 

'*  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  cost  to  the  British  public  of  the  teas 
now  bought  by  the  Company,  and  sold  here,  over  and  above  that  which  they  would  pay 
if  bought  on  private  account  ? — 1  should  say,  the  teas  cost  the  country  about  a  million  and 
a  hair  more  than  they  would  if  bought  on  private  account. 

''Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  India  Company  derive  a  profit  of  a  million  and  a 
balf  beyonil  what  you  consider  would  he  a  fair  mercantile  profit  ? — Beyond  a  fair  mer- 
canUle  profit. 

"  WhAt  would  you  consider  to  be  a  fair  mercantile  profit  upon  an  article  like  tea, 
considering  the  distance  it  has  to  be  brought,  and  the  length  of  time  that  a  person  must 
lie  out  of  his  capital  ? — I  should  suppose  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  mercantile 
profit  on  the  Canton  cost  on  the  finer  teas ;  perhaps  the  very  coarse  teas  would  bear 
rather  more. 

"Do  yon  mean  including  freight  and  insurance? — After  paying  freight  and  insu- 
rance. 

"  Js  that  without  taking  into  calculation  any  profit  upon  the  outward  cargo  ?— Without 
that.  I  mean  to  say,'that  on  teas  broughl  here,  or  brought  to  any  market  on  the  Continent, 
twenty -five  per  cenL  would  be  a  remunerating  profit. 

"  What  should  you  consider  the  fair  profit,  as  profit  upon  the  use  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  such  a  trade  ? — Very  small.  It  is  a  very  reguTar,  certain  trade,  and  1  should 
suppose  that  five  per  cent. ,  beyond  simple  interest  of  the  money,  would  be  a  fair  profit. 

"  In  calculating  this  million  and  a  half,  which  you  suppose  the  India  Company  to  make 
beyond  what  you  would  consider  a  fair  profit,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  expensive 
mode  in  which  they  conduct  their  operations ;  or  do  you  mean  to  say  only,  that  the  tea 
costs  the  consumer  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  It  ought  to  do,  and  yet  ^fiords  a  mer- 
cantile return  to  the  free  trader  ? — I  cannot  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  expense  by 
their  mode  of  getting  teas  here ;  I  only  know  what.  In  the  course  of  the  operations 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  tea  would  cost  roe  to  deliver  here.  I  think  I  could  ven- 
ture to  contractu)  deliver  it  for  one*third  less  than  the  Company's  sale  prices  in  London ." 

The  advocates  of  the  Company  have  declaimed  loudly  against  what  they 
have  called,  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of  expression  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, "The  wretched  farrago  of  ignorance,  falsehood,  and  vituperation, 
.^hich  has  hitherto  marked  the  progress  of  this  question;"  and  have  said, 
that  it  was  now  high  lime  that  *'  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  some  know-^ 
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ledge  of  the  subject  should  be  listened  to."  We  agree  wifh  them,  that  Ike 
opinions  of  such  persons  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  deference.  And  ve 
therefore  beg  paKicularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  abore 
extract  fi'om  Mr.  Bates's  evidence.  Here  we  have  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
versed  in  every  department  of  the  China  trade,  who  has  been  far  more  laiiely 
engaged  in  it  than  almost  any  other  individual,  and  who  is  a  leading  partner 
in  the  first  oommercial  house  in  the  world,  declaring  his  conTietioti  Ihal  be 
might  venture  to  contract  to  supply  the  British  paUic  with  teas  for  one-tbif«i 
less  than  they  are  supplied  for  by  the  Company.  This  evidenee  is  per- 
fectly decisive.  The  Company  and  their  advocates  know  that  it  canool  be 
shaken ;  and  every  man  of  sensejnust  be  satisGed  that  it  completely  dispoKs 
of  that  part  of  the  question  to  which  it  refers. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  evideooe  of  Mr.  John  Dens, 
a  very  intelligent  merchaot,  who  resided  itmmfy  yean  in  the  Eastern  an^ 
pelago. 

**  From  joar  inlereoaree,  dariag  so  maiiy  y€«n,  wiUi  tbe  CbincM,  can  yM  ilale  lo  ik 
CommiUee,  whether  Uiey  are  indifferent  to  foreign  trade,  or  attach  any  inpoitaiioe  Co  it» 
advantages  ? — Tbe  Chinese  of  the  Archipelago,  who,  I  believe,  do  no  difier  from  ib^ 
Chinese  in  their  native  country,  are  very  sensible  of  the  importance  of  commerce,  and  arr. 
as  1  have  already  observed,  the  keenest  speculators  perhaps  in  the  country. 

'*  Are  you  aware,  whether  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  becomes  a  source  of  rrvesap 
to  the  Chinese  govemmeht,  and  a  matter  of  interest  lo  the  Chinese  authorities  f — T%r  6ff^ 
Commerce  of  China  is  very  extensive ;  It  eiceeds,  1  believe,  considerably  12,9M,00ac 
sterling;  and,  of  course,  although  not  altogether  a  legal  commerce,  still,  from  thrcreMeT 
part  of  it  being  so, the  Chinese  government  derive  a  revenue,  and  a  very  considerAle  eae , 
as  1  understand,  from  it. 

'*  Have  you  reason  to  know  In  what  light  the  European  Imports  Into  China  are 
sidered  by  the  Chinese  people,  or  whether  they  could  easily  be  dispen^  with  by 
i  know  thatHhe  imports  to  China  are  of  far  more  importance  to  that  empire  thai 
the  teas  to  this  country,  great  as  it  Is  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  opium,  which  is  i 
very  extensive  article  of  import  into  China,  is  generally  used  there ;  and  wbm  obcc  a 
person  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  It  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  with  wiboai 
danger  to  his  health,  and  perhaps  his  life. 

* '  Do  you  state  that  from  your  experience  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  pe^V 
at  Batavia  and  in  the  Archipelago  ? — 1  do.  1  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  opium  traleM 
Java,  and  of  course  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  use  it  was  put  to ;  and  from  my  own  observa- 
tions of  its  effects,  I  can  state,  that  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  o&uM 
not  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  it  without  serious  injury  to  their  health. 

Are  you  aware  whether  the  use  of  opitim  Is  increasing  ?  It  has  increased  very  rapM^ 
indeed  in  China.  I  saw  a  statement  of  the  imports  into  China  down  to  the  beginai^  of 
1820,  which  slated  it  to  amount  to  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  oonsideraWy 
exceeding  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  in  Value, 

'  *  Are  the  other  articles  imported  into  China  articles  of  which  the  Inhabilahts  eonld  noi 
be  deprived  without  a  considerable  degree  of  inconvenience  ? — We  may  very  easil)  jod^r 
of  some  of  tbcm.  We  ourselves  could  not  well  dispeuse  with  the  spices,  which  are  osed  ia 
China  as  generally  as  in  any  other  country.  Some  of  (hem  are  articles  of  luxury,  such  a? 
blrd's-nesls,  which  are  imported  to  a  very  considerable  amount  into  China ;  also  tripaa; 
and  sinews  uf  different  animals  are,  of  course,  not  perhaps  indispensable,  bat  as  much  $« 
as  the  tea  is  to  us  from  habit,  among  the  grandees  of  the  country ;  and  the  betel-Rttt,  « \dtk 
i's  used  very  extensively  in  China,  is  also  an  article  indispensable,  to  the  lower  onim  w 
particular 

**  From'  your  experience  of  Java,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  increased  consomptioo  th«t 
took  place  in  that  island  by  the  opening  of  the  trade,  wliat  do  yon  consider  would  be  the 
effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  China  itself,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  consumpUon  of  Eurpfx^i 
produce  and  manufacture?— The  cnterprizc  of  British  subjects  In  Java  was  very 
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aided  indeed  by  (he  aelif  ily  of  Uie  Chinese  in  conforming  oar  manufaeUires  to  the  tasles 
and  hablU  of  the  people,  and  from  the  rery  rapid  .eiten»ion  of  tliense  of  (hose  mamifac- 
tures,  almoat  enthreiy  superseding  the  na(ive  manofaciures.  I  haire  not  (he  least  doubt 
but  the  same  ehange  would  take  place  in  China,  making  altowanees  of  course  for  the 
dilBcuities  tiiat  are  attendant  upon  having  only  one  legal  port. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  oeoopatlon  of  Java  in  181 1 ,  in  vrhat  manafac(ared  articles  were 
the  inliabitants,  Chinese  and  natives,  clothed? — The  natives  were  clothed  in  manofae- 
(ares  of  (heir  own  partly,  and  partly  in  (he  maniifac(areft  of  British  India ;  the  Chinese 
pidndnally  in  Chinese  manuCKtures. 

^*  How  long  did  this  state  of  things  continne  ? — It  t>egan  to  change  at  the  opening  of 
(lie  (rade&n  1814 ;  and  in  1888^  when  1  left  Java^  the  natives  were  almott  exclusively 
eloUied  in  British  manufactures,  and  the  Chinese,  very  generally  ;  still,  of  course,  tliey 
used  some  Chinese  manufactureti  widcta  we  have  no(  yet  been  able  to  imitate  success- 
foiiy/' 

The  neit  and  only  additional  witneag  from  vbose  ovidenee  we  AaH  at 
pre8en(  make  any  extracts,  is  Captain  John  Mackie,  who  commanded  a 
ship  of  200  ton^,  engaged  in  the  ophm  trade  on  the  coast  of  China.  This 
genlleman's  eTidence  i§  pecoNtrly  worthy  of  attention,  from  bliffaaTiDg  fre- 
qdented  ports  and  distddts  of  the  conntry  that  are  seldom  Tinted  hy  Euro- 
peans, and  never  by  the  Company's  ships.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what  he 
states,  that  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  commerce  can  be 
carried  on  with  the  Chinese,  except  through  the  port  of  Canton.  Captain 
Mackie  traded  everywhere  along  the  coast,  which  abounds  in  the  most 
excellent  harbours  i  he  and  his  ctew  were,  in  all  cases,  most  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  natives,  who  were  everywhece  desiroiis  of  entering 
into  eoMmercial  adventnres,  and  of  furnishing  themselves  with  European 
goods. 

Captain  Mackie's  ship  was  the  property  of  Spaniards,  and  carried  Spanish. 
calonrs,  but  the  cargo  belonged  entirely  to  British  merchants. 

**  Can  you  state  any  other  ports  in  Cfrtna  that  yon  touched  at  besides  Anroy  ?— Not 
any  other  principal  ports ;  I  touched  at  all  the  ports  between  Amoy  and  Canton. 

"  You  lay  off  some  ports,  did  not  yon  f — 1  hiy  otf  the  port  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho^  and  the  island  of  Namo. 

*<  At  what  dbtanceis  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  Canton?— About  SbO  miles  to  the 
north-east. 

'*  Did  yea  find  good  shelter  for  your  sh!p?-«Elcellent ;  alf  those  harbours  are  as  safe 
aa  the  port  of  Canton  itself. 

Was  the  trade  you  carried  on  authorized  by  (he  lai^  of  Chfaia? — I  understood  It  was 
not  authorized ;  but  it  WM  done  qufte  openly. 

*'  In  the  same  way  that  the  opium  trade  is  carried  on  at  Canton? — The  very 
same. 

"  Have  yon  ever  ei^erienced  any  difllcuHy  In  carrying  on  the  trade,  although  not  for- 
mally sanctioned  by  tire  Chinese  laws? — Ne? er  (he  least. 

**  Who  l^ere  the  parties  wlCh  whom  your  trade  was  carried  on  ? — The  Chinese  mer- 
cbnnts. 

*'  Resident  at  any  particular  points? — Some  of  them  from  the  city  of  Amoy,  some 
from  Ta-ho  and  Namo«  and  some  from  inlan^  towns. 

*'  Are  any  of  those  places  in  the  province  of  Fokien? — Amoy  is  in  the  province 
of  Fokien.     I  am  not  aware  whether  Namo  is  in  the  provhice  of  Foltien  or  not. 

'^Haye  you  got  better  prices  for  tliose  articles  than  could  be  got  at  Canton? — 
Yes. 

*' What  was  tlie  Afference  of  the  price? — About  100  dollars  upon  a  chest  of  opium, 
or  195,  and  sometimes  150,  and  sometimes  higher. 

•*  What  <fld  you  receiyefor  your  cargo? — Sycce  slKcr  and  dollars  entirely. 
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"  Why  did  yoo  make  yonr  returns  in  bullion  only  P-^-I  wm  partfcnlarty  desired  hf  He 
•gents  of  the  brig  to  talce  nothing  else. 

"  CooM  you  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  oC  the  country? — I  oould  have  kid 
returns  in  the  produce  of  the  provinces,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  cassia,  tortoiae-ahell,  nanfcff<. 
or  any  thing  that  could  be  had. 

*'  You  would  have  had  no  dlfflculty  In  completing  your  cargo  of  those' articles  ?«-N«t 
the  least. 

''In  what  manner  is  the  produce  of  the  noKh-eastem  provinces  sent  to  CaDtao?^! 
presume  it  is  principally  sent  by  sea,  fh)m  the  number  of  large  Junks  ahrnys  nprn  ihe 
coast. 

*<  Have  you  seen  any  teas  sent  by  sea? — Yes;  I  have  been  on  board  of  two  job 
entirely  loaded  with  tea. 

*'  What  was  the  size  of  them?— They  could  not  have  been  less  Hum  SOO  loas. 

^*  From  whence  did  they  come? — They  came  from  Amoy,  and  Ibey  were  keal  it 
Canton. 

'*  Did  you  board  those  junks? — 1  boarded  both  of  them,  and  sent  leUers  by  thca  k 
Canton. 

**  Were  thoseletten  regularly  received ?**<-They  were  received  tai  doe  ooone. 

*'  Do  you  think  you  could  have  loaded  your  vessel  with  teas  of  good  qoallly  ?— /iMr  at 
doubi  leoidd  qftke  very  bett  quality,  J  have  no  doubt  I  tmM  kawe  had  ainr  asrf  ^ 
Chinete  produte  that  I  wiiked. 

''  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  captains  or  supercargoes  of  the  Joaks'! — ^Ycs : 
one  of  them,  a  merchant,  gave  me  an  invitation  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  hoast  0 
Canton. 

*^  Do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of  any  other  article  besides  those  foa  ssld 
at  the  places  you  visited  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  .woollens  might  have  been  disposed  <  and 
perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  a  few  watches,  and  different  kinds  of  things. 

**  What  species  of  woollens  do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of? — ^f 
long-ells  and  fine  broadcloths ;  blankets  and  camlets  also  would  have  sold  Tery  wdl ;  *e; 
are  in  ready  demand  all  atong  the  coast  of  China. 

'*  Were  there  any  duties  paid  to  the  government  upon  those  caifoes  ? — ^I  never  paU 
any  duties  ;  but  I  understood,  that  upon  all  opium  that  is  taken  away  from  the  ikfi^  Ike 
Inferior  officers  of  government  get  about  twenty  dollars  for  every  diest :  the  CUasse  pi! 
that  themselves ;  the  ships  pay  nothing. 

**  Did  you  ever  pay  any  port  charges  of  any  kind  ? — Never. 

*'  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  ? — No :  I  have  heoi  reyicssed. 
as  a  favour,  to  shift  my  situation,  as  the  principal  officer  was  coming  ;  and  I  km  pmt 
away,  and  come  back  again  in  one  or  two  days. 

"  Have  you  ever  landed  when  yon  were  engaged  in  this  trade  ?— Freqnenlly ;  ataast 
every  day. 

'*  Whenever  you  liked?— To  any  place  I  liked. 

*'  Were  you,  on  such  occasions,  ever  annoyed  or  ill-treated  by  the  authorltias,  er  by  ihc 
people  ? — Never;  quiie  the  contrary  ;  I  wot  atnayt  received  in  a  civil  wmg*  t  had 
inviiaHonM  into  their  hmueOf  ami  wot  treated  with  tea  and  oweetmeato, 

<<  How  far  have  you  penetraded  Into  the  Interior  of  the  country  ?— Six  or  sew  ■ae». 

''Could  you  have  gone  farther  if  you  had  pleased  ? — Any  distance  I  pleased. 

"What  cities  or  towns  have  you  visited  on  such  occasions? — I  vislied  thectty of 
Kesiask,  add  the  city  of  Amoy.  The  city  of  Tyho  was  too  far  distant  tnm  the  sUp»  aad 
I  did  not  visit  it. 

"  Is  Kesiask  a  large  town  ?— It  is. 

"  What  is  the  popnkU<m  of  it?— It  Is  impossible  to  tell  the  population ;  I  think  it  » 
nearly  as  populous  as  Canton. 

"Is  there  a  harbour  at  Kesiask  ?— A  fine  harbour. 

"  Was  that  a  commercial  town  ? — It  is  a  commercial  town  for  Junks  only. 

"  Do  you  know  what  province  it  is  in  ?— The  province  of  Canton. 

"  What  distance  from  Canton  isitP^About  150  miles.  t^\ 

"  Is  there  much  foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Kesiask  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any.    There  is  a  very  large  coasting  trade. 
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Are  yoa  oC  epinion  tbat  the  Cbinese,  io  Ifae  places  you  visHed,  are  aniious  for  tb« 
leoslon  of  eominerce? — I  should  cooeeive  that  they  vere,  because  /  kave  alwojfw 
und  lAe  Ckme99  meting  to  buy  anjf  thing  that  not  ai  ail  um^uI^  ^oity  detenptian. 

**  Yoa  cooeeire  them  to  be  any  thing  bat  an  anti-commercral  people  ? — 1  should  con- 
ler  IbeiB  to  be  quite  otherwise. 

<«  Do  you  conceive  that  they  have  any  anlipalhy  to  strangers  ? — I  should  conceive 
lite  otfaerwise.  /"  the  northern  protinceM  e*peeiattjf^  I  tras  mtnt  poUteltf  received,  mul 
g  peopie  were  equailj^  the  same. 

*'  ITbat  did  your  crew  consist  of? — Of  all  sorts — English,  natives  of  India,  and 
itives  of  the  Pldlfppines. 

"  What  number  of  Englishmen  had  you  ? — 1  had  sometimes  from  ten  to  twenty.     , 

< '  What  was  the  number  of  your  crew  ? — Forty. 

'*  Did  those  Englishmen  land  '/—Yes,  frequenUy. 

*<  They  had  Uitercourise  with  the  natives  ? — Yes. 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  disturbance  between  them  and  the  natives? — ifrver  the 
att  disturbance, 

'*  Were  the  crews  generally  well  received  by  the  natives? — EquSIIy  as  well  as  1  was 
lyself ;  they  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  fields,  and  to  go  into  the  houses. 

"  Did  yon  find  the  coast  of  China  generally  in  a  state  of  good  military  defence  ?-^I 
Mold  say  quite  the  contrary ;  because  the  greatest  number  of  troops  that  ever  1  have 
«n  was  in  the  train  of  mandarins,  to  the  amount  of  about  500. 

'*  How  were  those  armed  ?«— They  were  dressed  in  red  calico  jackets,  with  a  large 
imboo  hat  on,  and  with  large  wooden  shoes,  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  some 
ith  matchlocks,  and  some  with  spears. 

<<  Supposing  you  had  had  a  sergeant's  party  of  English  troops,  what  would  have  been 
le  effect  upon  the  Chinese  soldiers? — They  would  have  run  away. 

*'  Did  you  ever  go  into  their  forts? — Frequently. 

^*  In  what  state  were  they? — In  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

**  What  was  the  state  of  the  guns? — The  guns  were  all  dangerous  to  fire,  being  ho- 
ey- combed ;  and  being  laid  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  tliey  could  only  be  fired  in  a 
raight  direction. 

'*  Were  the  fortifications •  in  a  pretty  good  state? — No,  quite  ruinous;  there  were 
K>al  forty  or  fifty  men  in  each  of  the  fortifications. 

"  WouM  there  be  a  demand  for  English  blankets? — I  should  conceive  there  woukl  be 
demand  for  English  blankets. 

'  *  Are  they  now  generally  purchased  by  those  that  can  afford  them  ? — By  every  one 
at  ean  afford  them. 

**  What  description  of  native  woollen  manufacture  is  there? — The  only  native 
i>ollen  manuflicture  I  saw  is  in  imitation  of  cashmere  shawls.  I  think  it  is  manufac- 
red  of  goat's  hair ;  It  is  a  fine  sort  of  white  flannel. 

*'  Is  it  of  a  high  price? — It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  people  a't  all. 
What  is  tlie  common  dress  of  the  poor  people? — ^Blue  cottons. 
Do  you  know  where  those  cottons  are  manufactured? — In  China. 
''Do  you  know  in  what  part?*— They  are  manufactured  in  all  the  provinces.     1  have 
(^n  Ihem  manufactured  in  every  village  1  have  gone  into. 

"  Did  you  ever  observe  what  sort  of  machinery  they  had  for  the  manufacture  of 
ose  cottons? — \  very  rude  loom,  quite  in  a  very  old  fashion. 

*  *  Did  you  ever  compare  the  price  of  cotton  so  manufactured  in  China  with  the  price 
Eloglisb  cotton?— No,  t  never  did;  it  it  mueh  dearer  than  English  rotton,  because 

iglish  cottons  sell  in  China  at  very  fair  prices,  and  they  dye  English  long  cloths  af- 
-^wards  as  a  substitute  for  their  cottons,  and  they  are  much  cheaper. 
"  Do tlie natives  prefer  their  own  being  dearer? — Their  own  cottons  wear  better; 
I  a  cheap  article  is  always  a  great  object  wilh  the  Chinese,  even  if  it  should  not 
sar  so  well.  ^ 

**  Supposing  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on' between  England  and  China,  do  you 
1  Imagine  that  the  cheap  manufacture  of  England  would,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
pplant  the  dear  manufacture  of  China? — i  have  no  doubt  it  would  entirely. 

*  *  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  establish  any 
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stdeter  regvlatiem  iiriib  reBpeet  lo  intoftoursa  wUh  the  slioie  thai nito plug. 
Not  any ;  I  atiowed  m^  erew  io  go  oH  there  at  my  iimt  ihty  pteand^ 

**'  Have  you  ever  known  any  inconvenleDce  flrom  it? — Not  any. 

''HaTe  yon  known  any  to  bapped  with  any  other  ship  ?-— Not  any. 

''Was  it  the  general  practice  of  the  ships? — It  was;  there  was  fecreribeb 
difttmrbanee. 

Ourreaders,  we  feel  assured,  will  agree  with  us  in  QiinkiDg,lhatiiKiii0- 
extracts  are  completely  conclusiTe  as  to  this  secoDd  brands  of  onrii(|Din 
They  prove,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  whatever  peculiariliegiBayiitak 
to  the  Chinese,  an  antipathy  to  ootnmarce  or  lo  atrangers  is  not  one  o(  fta 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  established  that  they  are  a  hi^ly  eottum! 
people,  that  business  may  be  conducted  With  (betti  iTith  thegieiieslfn&i| 
and  security ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  valuable  cargoes  may  bedispw^ 
ot,  and  large  ships  unloaded  and  loaded  in  the  port  of  CantOD,  inf^bif 
and  with  far  less  expense,  than  in  either  London  or  Liverpool.  IUi!» 
shown,  that  the  apprehensions^  if  such  were  really  felt  by  any  (me,  oi^ 
turbances  arising  in  consequence  of  a  want  ot  discipline  in  the  crews  oif^ 
vate  ships,  are  altogether  futile  and  visionary;  and  that,  in  poiBtof  kll 
private  traders  have  Dever  experienced  theslighleBt  inconveueMefrooiai 
tumults  between  their  sailors  and  the  natives.  It  has  been  tnther  ihon 
that  an  advantageous  trade  may  be  safely  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  Osb 
to  the  north  of  Canton ;  that  we  may  buy  tea  at  first  hand  in  fepffnu^ 
where  it  is  Raised ;  atid  that  extensive  markets  for  oar  cottos.  voolleQi. 
etc. ,  may  be  opened  all  along  the  lengthened  shores  of  (he  "  celes&leiDpiTt.^ 
All,  therefore,  that  the  Company  and  its  advocates  have  saidiixalikir 
monopoly  being  necessary,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  otlheCiiw 
character  and  institutions,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  proved  ^a^ 
destitute  even  of  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  As  well  might  itksiiiliB^ 
the  trade  to  New  York  should  be  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  becavtbeAiDe- 
ricans  have  neither  an  established  church  nor  a  king.  EverjfltMte 
its  distinguishing  features;  but  the  notion,  so  generally  entertaifieith^^ 
Chinese  were  peculiarly  characterised  by  a  contempt  of  connnertta^'^ 
strangers,  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  delusion  can  possibly  be. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third  head  of  this  inquiry,  or  lo  (hea^fsii- 
gation  whether  the  Company  have  carried  on  the  trade  to  Ihesaaeeiwd 
that  it  would  have  been  carried  had  it  been  open  to  private  iodin(y^i> 
engage  in. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  intoany  vary l0il>>^ 
discussions  under  this  head.  Every  one  must  be  satisfied,  oa  f^- 
grounds,  that  the  Company  have  not  carried  the  trade  to  any  thaglftf  ij|| 
extent  to  which  it  would  have  been  carried  but  for  the  niono|»Ii.  "Jj' 
spirit  of  monopolists,*'  to  borrow  the  just  and  expressive  language  olU- 
bon,  **is  narrow,  lazy,  and  oppressive.  Their  work  is  more  costly  a 
less  productive  than  that  o(  independent  artists ;  and  the  new  improyeoA^ 
so  eagerly  grasped  by  the  competition  of  freedom,  are  admitted  witb^^ 
and  sullen  reluctance  in  those  proud  corporations,  above  the  fear  0(1  rib- 
and below  the  confession  of  an  error."  Even  though  the  direclof*  1 
great  association  like  the  flast  India  Company,  were  disposed  ^^^^^. 
commerce,  and  to  manage  it  according  to  the  most  approved  priDcipleJ"^ 
are  wholly  without  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  wishes.  '^-^ 
operate  through  servants ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  emphj/a^^^ 
a  body,^that  the  **  gentlemen/*  for  example,  of  the  factory  at  Caoloo^' 
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Iheir  8,0001.  and  10,000/.,  a  yelr,  add  free  table,  will  ever  diaf^lay  Hiat 
vratcbful  attention  to  ttie  Cottpany-'d  intereflta,  or  oonddetvthe  IraBinefls  in- 
trusted  to  their  care  with  the  same  unsparing  economy,  that  will  be  prac- 
tised by  pritate  merdiattts  trading  on  their  own  account,  superintending 
their  own  concerns,  and  responsible  in  their  own  private  fottunes  for  every 
uTTOT  they  may  commit  ?  The  affairs  of  the  Company,  whatever  have  been 
their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  have  always  been  managed,  and  must  necea* 
sarilj  continue  to  be  managed,  according  to  a  system  of  routine.  Their 
captains,  alid  tnercttitile  agents,  are,  we  doubt  not,  "all  honoui^blemen;*' 
but  it  were  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  they  may  \fe  for  a 
moment  compared  with  individuals  trading  on  their  own  account,  in  the 
great  requi«fites  of  zeal,  conduct,  and  skill. 

These  general  considerations  nHIl,  in  the  estimation  of  every  reasondble 
person,  be  deemed  suflRcient  to  dispose  of  this  patt  of  the  question.  But  the 
facto  to  which  we  may  appeal  are  not  less  conclusive. 

In  one  respect,  the  East  lAdia  Company  have  displayed  extraordinary 
tddress  in  managing  their  affairs.  They  have  contrived  to  make  it  be  ge- 
nerally believed  that  they  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  that  their 
operations  could  not  be  disturbed  without  considerable  hazard  to  the  manu- 
Tacturing  interest.  How  they  succeeded  in  procuring  currency  for  such  a 
notion,  we  know  not ;  but,  assuredly,  none  was  ever  more  unfounded .  The 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company,  exclusive  of  the  impor- 
[aiion  of  tea,  is  utterly  insigniGcant.  The  entire  value  of  all  the  commodt- 
lies  exported  by  them  from  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  militery  stores. 
Iocs  not  exceed  the  tniserable  pittance  of  750,0001.  And  the  fact  is,  that 
ill  the  commodities  they  export  to  all  the  vast  countries  to  the  east  of  Mal- 
acca hardly  exceed  those  that  are  annually  sent  by  a  few  petty  merchants 
o  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  That  such  is  the  case  will  be  seen 
rom  the  subjoined  qfioial  document  :— 

Vabie  of  ExporU  by  the  East  India  Company  from  Great  Britain 
to  China.— (See  Pari.  Paper,  No.  41 2«  Sesa.  \»2S.) 


8|>ecie8nrOoodi. 

1824. 

Years  c 
1825. 

Hiding  5th  Ji 
1826. 

innary. 
1827. 

1828. 

Cotton  Manufb<:tures 
Iroti  in  bars  (British) 
Lead  and  8hot       . 
Skifls  and  Furs 

Woollens 

All  other  articles   . 

6,092 

13,482 

8,793 

674,585 
5,095 

£ 

15,502 

22,483 

33,516 

532,221 

8,467 

£ 

167 

17,214 

39,221 

31,151 

652,047 

5,058 

£ 
11,995 
36,067 
41,918 

756,968 
5,082 

£ 
20,752 
24,850 
32,154 

413,422 
8,137 

1 

Total  Talue  oP  Exports  by  the 
Bast  India  Company  to  China 

708,047 

612,130 

744,856 

852,080 

493,815 

r 

Though  so  trifling  a  trade  were  entirely  annihilated,  the  loss  would  not 
•e  sensible  at  the  end  of  six  months.    And  even  this  stunted  and  petty  trade 
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is  admitted  not  to  have  been  profitable.  Whatever  the  Company  inveu^ 
by  their  trade  (if  they  have  really  made  any  thing),  has  been  derivdln 
tlieir  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  tea.  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  ooeofnn 
directors,  has  admitted  this  fact  in  the  most  explicit  manner  :—*' The opn 
to  India  and  China  never,"  says  he,  ''produced  a  profit  gonenlly, or fei 
continuance.  The  trade  was  resorted  to,  and  persevered  in,  upoointir^ 
x>f  mixed  considerations ;  partly  to  sapply  a  remittance  to  ibe  Eist,  t bat 
until  lately,  we  required  funds  for  the  parchase  of  return  cargoes;  pnili 
to  supply  the  Chinese  and  our  Indian  subjects  with  articles  whidi  they nli 
oot  obtain  through  other  channels,  while  the  exclusive  trade  was  i«Mii 
the  Company;  partly  to  occupy  tonnage  which  would  otherwise iimki 
unproductive;  but  chiefly  to  benefit  the  manufacturing  and  olluriafeR^ 
of  this  country,  by  introducing  and  circulating  our  fabrics,  andtbefndoK 
of  our  lands,  throughout  the  wide  regions  of  Asia,  whidi  wereaceesaWte 
our  enterprize." — (Tucker's  Financial  State  of  the  Ba$t  Iwtw  Cwp^ 
p.  191.) 

Giving  the  Company  credit  for  their  efforts  to  circulate  our  fabrics  thra^ 
what  are  truly  called  the  "wide  regions  of  km"  we  most  aj  (i»(  lip 
strikingly  exemplify  the  fable.  Mantes  parturiunty  etc.  Quna,  ool  k 
tnention  the  other  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca,  contains  iSft,0(IO,OII^ 
inhabitants ;  it  abounds  in  products  fit  for  the  European  maitels,  vd^ 
people,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are  most  anxious  to  oblaiBoonaei- 
•change.  It  is  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  Conpny  ii^ 
to  trade  with  this  "wide  region ;"  during  that  lengthened  period  dKyiun 
heen  allowed  to  conduct  that  trade  in  thdr  own  way,  having  bees  fn^ 
by  their  monopoly  against  the  competition  of  their  countrymeo;tHiilftr 
«nd  of  this  long  probation,  they  have  succeeded  in  annually  dispoa^^^' 
iose,  be  it  observed)  of  20,000/.  worth  of  cottons,  and  Jii.1,OO0/.fomi"' 
woollens !  Can  any  more  conclusive  proof  be  desired  of  the  deakiai!  in- 
fluence of  monopoly  ? — of  its  tendency  to  narrow  and  choke  up  iblfwl'i 
otherwise  be  the  broadest  and  deepest  channels  of  commercial  iiternn^' 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt — and  our  opinion  coincides  with  l))il<'!^ 
most  experienced  merchants — that  had  the  trade  with  China  beeab^*- 
ring  the  last  fifty  years,  our  exports  to  it  only  would  have  amm^^^ 
moment,  to  8,000,000/.  or  10,000,000/.  a  year. 

While  the  Company's  export  of  woollens,  trifling  as  it  has  always  i^ 
has  been  recently  falling  off,  that  of  the  Americans  has  been  rapi^T  iBCf^ 
ing.  Formerly  the  Americans  used  to  export  litUe  except bollioo;^^ 
present  their  ships  come  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  take  w^^ 
nufactured  goods,  which  they  carry  to  China.  Now  the  fwt  Ihit  sort; 
trade  is  carried  on,  shows,  that  though,  in  the  hands  of  n)OBflpolisU>' 
export  of  manufactured  goods  to  China  is  productive  only  of  loss,  it  «**' 
vantageous  when  conducted  by  individuals.  It  is  true,  that  someof  l»*' 
who  have  at  different  limes  engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  United  SUte 
China  have  failed ;  but  such  contingencies  attach  to  all  businesses,  anir 
as  numerous  In  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  SUl«»* 
any  other,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  affirmed  that  it  is  disadvanU^> 
The  failures  in  question  took  place  chiefly  amongst  those  who  encapt 
the  trade  without  sufficient  capital  and  experience.  andaUempled§uit» 
'  to  force  it  beyond  due  bounds.  Those  who  prosecuted  it  on  fiouixier  ^ 
ciples  are  very  wealthy.     The  largest  fortunes  in  the  United  Slal« 'a'' 
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fecD  made  iq  the  China  trade.  Mr.  Cushiog,  an  American  merchant,  lately 
if  Canton,  haa  recently  retired  from  business  with,  it  Is  said,  a  fortune  oE 
•00,000/.  and  there  are  many  others  that  haye  been  hardly  less  successful. 

It  is  material,  too,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  the  free  China  trade  has 
leen  thus  productive  of  weailth  to  the  American  mercha^s  engaged  in  it,  it 
las  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  Union.  The  American  pub-^ 
ic  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  tea — that  is,  with  an  important 
lecessary  of  life^or  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  has  cost  the  people 
»f  Engladd*  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Had  the  China  trade  of  England  been 
conducted  in  a  similar  way,  it  would,  besides  affording  an  advantageous 
Darkel  for  eight  or  ten  millions'  worth  of  produce,  have  enriched  vast  num- 
bers of  our  merchants,  diip-owners,  etc.  ,and  saved  two  millions  a-year  to  the 
public  in  the  cost  of  tea. 

But  were  the  monopoly  set  aside,  besides  the  vast  empire  of  China,  the 
esources  of  the  expensive  and  populous,  though  imperfectly  explored » 
ouDlriesof  Cochin-^hina,  Tonquin,  and  Slam,  the  empire  of  Japan,  and 
he  archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  would  be  made  available  for  mercantile 
lurposes.  The  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds  is 
et  only  in  its  infancy.  From  the  era  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  present  day, 
lie  inlercourse  between  Europe  and  India  and  China  has  been  subjected  to 
he  most  oppressive  fetters.  A  department  of  commerce  so  extensive,  had 
i  been  properly  cultivated,  as  to  have  afforded  full  scope  for  the  mercantile 
'esources  of  every  nation,  but  requiring  great  perseverance,  skill,  and  en-r 
[^rprize  in  its  establishment,  has  been  made  over  to  a  handful  of  monopolists, 
irho  have  wasted  all  the  energies  of  which  they  were  capable  in  warlike 
inderlakings.  So  much  is  this  ttie  case,  that  of  the  thousands  of  admirable^, 
arbours  to  the  eastward  of  Malacca,  Canton  and  Manilla  are  almost  the 
nly  ones  that  have  ever  been  visited  by  English  merchant-ships.  We  have, 
9  fact,  voluntarily  shut  ourselves  out  of  the  most  extensive  markets,  or, 
i^hich  is  the  same  thing,  we  have  delivered  them  over  to  those  who  do  not 
esort  to  them  as  merchants,  but  as  monopolists,  to  get  cargoes  of  tea,  which 
bey  afterwards  sell  to  us  upon  their  own  terms,  and  at  an  exorbitant  advance. 
his  conduct  has  not  been  more  injurious  to  ourselves,  than  to  the  nations  it 
las  so  Jong  deprived  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  free  intercourse  with 
Surope.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  improvement  that  might  have 
>cen  accomplished,  not  in  the  arts  only,  but  in  the  sciences,  moral  feelings, 
nd  habits  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  had  there  been  nothing  to  hinder 
iir  communication  with  them  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Com- 
nerce  is  the  grand  engine  by  which  the  blessings  df  science  and  civilization 
re  universally  diffused.  While  it  enriches,  it  also  instructs  and  stimulates 
be  industry  and  invention  of  those  who  carry  it  on.  That  the  immea- 
urable  superiority  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  knowledge  of  a)l  sorts  should 
lilherto  have  had  so  little  influence  upon  their  Asiatic  brethren,  is  entirely 
kwing  to  the  jealous  systems  of  commercial  policy  that  have  obtained 
imongst  us.  Had  European  adventurers  been  allowed  to  resort  freely  to 
he  different  countries  of  the  East,  and  been  permitted  to  trade  freely  with 
heir  mother  countries,  the  foundations  of  improvement  would  have  long 
lince  been  laid  in  nations  that  are  still  comparatively  barbarous.  We  trust, 
iowever,  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  and  that  European  arts  and  sciences 
ivill  no  longer  be  excluded  from  some  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  coun- 
ties in  the  world,  that  the  sickly  existence  of  a  decrepit  and  worn  out  mo- 
lopoly  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years.    The  parliament  ot  Great  Britain 
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have  a  BOW  in  their  power  lo  open  new  and  ix>undlei0  markels,  for  ihp 
produces  of  our  artisans,  and  they  are  eriled  upon  to  asast  ia  forwwdim 
Ihe  civiiization  of  (he  Eastern  world.  The  positiye  evUs  inflieted  by  ik 
monopoly  are  neither  few  nor  small ;  but  they  are  really  iaeouidenbir. 
compared  with  the  good  which  it  prevents.  It  ehed»  the  spirit  of  improvt- 
ment,  paralyzes  industry,  and  upholds  ignorance  and  barbaram  in  nsi 
countries.  Its  abolition  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  in  £o^ 
land,  the  ''gentlemen"  of  the  factory  only  exceptal;  bat  thougli  it  wm 
otherwise,  jugtioe  to  many  millions  of  our  feliow-men,  leaa  ha^^f  >>tB>^ 
than  ourselves,  reqoiresthat  weshould  subvert  the  barrier  which  1ms  piovsrf 
so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  their  advancement. 

It  may  be  thou^t,  perhaps,  that  in  so  fiir  at  least  as  retpaeli  tte  Ja- 
panese, their  jealousy  of  strangers  will  always  form  an  insfipembkohslacJe 
to  any  considerable  trafiic  wi&  them.  There  is,  however,  good  nmm  to 
think  that  this  jealousy  has  been  very  mvch  earaggerated.  The  exdoaaaof 
Europeans  from  Japan,  into  which  they  were  at  one  time  freely  admitted, 
was  a  consequence  of  the  proselytising  e£Ebrts  of  the  misaooafies,  aado^ 
the  cabals  that  the  Portuguese  excited  against  the  government.  Were  (heir 
coasts  once  visited  by  resdly  free  traders,  anxioos  only  to  carry  on  a  friesiy 
and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse,  without  having  any  ulterior  objecb  ii 
view,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  supposed  aversion  of  thejapanegefc 
strangers  would  be  found  to  be  quite  imaginai^.  Thece  are  aome  cirEira> 
stances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Deans,  to  whose  valuable  evidence  we  hare  al- 
ready referred,  which  go  far  to  confirm  what  has  now  been  stated.  Atla 
informing  the  Committee  that  the  Dutch  continue  to  send  two  vweb  an- 
nually, of  any  size  they  please,  to  Japan,  Mr.  Deans  was  asked, 

^'  Does  SDy  oilier  Earopean  natioa  trsde  at  aU  irith  {\um  ? — 1  am  nol  awaic  tha  s? 
European  natioo  trades  with  them.  I  savr  ^  captain  of  a  ship  from  Bcii§ii  who  fa 
upon  that  coa^t,  and  the  boats  came  off  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  ptadmwdany 
kind  of  article  they  had  of  British  mamfaeture;  they  had  very  ilUle  unforfanlciy,  hfA 
they  sold  all  that  they  had  in  barter  for  prbyislons,  which  they  were  oat  of.  The  ofic95 
of  the  goTemment  also  came  on  board,  and  ordered  him  off,  but  at  flie  same  Ifae  lAel 
him  if  he  had  any  cloth  such  as  his  coat  was  made  of,  or  any  articles  of  Ikal  kiad,  &r 
they  were  aniious  to  purchase  them.  ^He  said  be  had  not,  and  when  he  eamehnk  ftf? 
told  him  to  l>e  9wrt  io  tmng  arHckt  rf  thai  itouf,  hot  on  no  soeonnl  was  he  Is  tomt 
haclc." 

This  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  mandarins,  vb> 
denounce  punishments  against  the  smu^ing  of  opium,  at  the  same  iim 
that  they  give  every  possible  facility  to  tjbe  smyggler.  Mr.  Deans  was  tht:x: 
asked, 

'*  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  Chinese  junlts  that  trade  to  Japan  f^  caaoct  b^ 
sure  of  the  extent,  but  I  believe  it  is  considerable. — Is  it  the  general  fanpnanon  in  n* 
Eastern  archipelago,  that  provided  a  change  were  to  take  place  In  the  mode  of  inasactac 
business  with  Japan,  a  very  consideriMe  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  thai  cmykc  .*— 
It  would  be  an  UUdt  trade ;  bnt  our  epterprisiag  countrymen  generally  wisnaga  to  csvto 
a  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world  they  can  gel  to.— Should  you  not  eiped  thit  Ufr 
traders  were  admitted  to  China,  they  would  Spd  the  means  of  carrying  on  trade  wUh  nr 
empire  of  Japan  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would;  but  if  they  did  not,  the  Chioese  wib& 
find  the  means  of  conveying  to  Japan  such  articles  as  they  found  would  suit  theoa, 
of  Chinese  or  European  manufacture."     (Report,  p.  a4S.) 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Deans  gives  the  following  tecMmciiy  as  to  the 
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iiry  ariijog  to  (be  English  merchants  mi  shipownerA  from  tbe  emlusion  of 
iritjsh  ships  from  the  Chtoase  seas : 

*'  Duriqg  fQur  rd8(deius«  at  Batavin,  h^ve  yop  bad  any  e?Mei^ce  of  dUadvaoMices  to 
vhich  British  ships  have  been  subject  in  conseqaence  of  their  exclusion  from  the  ports  of 
Ihiaa  ? — I  hare  bad  many.  I  have  often  myself,  in  shipping  ^oods  to  China,  been 
»blig(»d  either  to  get  freight  on  foreign  vessels,  or  to  hire  Dutch  col^raial  vessels  to  proceed 
o  the  Straits  of  Sundai  to  meet  the  Company's  ships,  for  ihepnvj^se  of  either  disposing 
>f  the  produce  I  had  for  the  China  market,  or  of  sending  it  on  freight  to  China. — Has  the 
*uit«  of  the  law  pot  you  under  the  necessity  of  shipping  consignments  of  produce  in 
breign  veaieltf— I  hava  ahfpped  in  fbreign  vessels  for  Cbuia,  bccauBt  i  ttndd  noi  aoaU 
ny$e{foftke  tmtmfiosfed  BrUisk  kmnage  fphieh  were  lying  in  ike  harbour,  trnd  n^ich 
roiMgMkfktute  gone  tq  Ckma.**     (Report,  p.  Sas.) 

There  is  no  obstacle,  except  what  arises  from  the  Company's  priyilege^ 
o  the  carrying  on  of  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  Philippine  islands. 
rhe  natives  are  very  well  disposed  towards  strangers,  particularly  British ; 
ind  the  Spaniards  and  Chinese,  settled  at  Manilla  and  other  places,  gladly 
ivail  themselves  of  any  means  by  which  they  may  obtain  an  advantageous 
market  for  the  products  they  have  to  dispose  of. 

The  extensive  countries  surrounding  the  gulf  of  Siam»  and  the  whole  coasts 
>r  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  are  furnished  with  excellent  harbours,  somis 
>f  which  are  situated  at  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  that  penetrate  far 
nlo  the  interior,  affording  every  facility  for  the  most  extensive  commerce. 
[1  should  also  be  recollected  that  though  these  countries  have  ceased  for  a 
r  ery  long  period  to  be  frequented  by  Europeans,  a  pretty  extensive  inter- 
:ourse  was,  at  one  time,  carried  on  with  them.  Both  English  and  French 
•vere  established  in  considerable  numbers,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
eenth  century,  in  Siam ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  own  misconduct, — to  their 
;rasp^ig  at  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities,  and  not  to  any  hostility  to 
iraogers  on  the  part  of  the  natives, — that  they  were  expelled.  The  truth  is, 
hat,  until  the  Americans  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas,  the  foreign  adven* 
urers  by  whom  they  were  visited  had  but  little  of  the  genuine  mercantile 
tharacter.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  were 
iCYer  satisfied  .with  the  ordinary  mercantile  profits  that  might  have  been 
nade  by  industrious  individuals,  but  were  always  engaged  in  schemes  to 
>blaiii  some  preference  or  exclusive  advantage,  or  to  subjugate  the  country. 
rhe  spirit  of  monopoly  tainted  all  their  proceedings  :  and  the  great  military 
ind  naval  power  of  the  Companies  rendered  them  domineering  as  well  as  ra- 
pacious.^ Instead  of  attempting  to  rise  to  wealth  by  the  exercise  of  laborious 
odustry,  they  commonly  resorted  to  a  more  compendious  process,  and  enr 
(eavQured  to  eilect  their  object  by  stratagem  or  force.  The  history  of  Eu- 
opean  copimerce  in  the  East  is  really  nothing  but  the  history  of  a  continued 
cries  of  usurpations ;  i}or  can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
nel  surprised  that  such  native  princes  as  had  the  means  excluded  those  from 
heir  territories  whose  object  was  not  to  maintain  a  fair  and  friendly  com- 
merce, but  to  extort  oppressive  privileges,  or  to  make  conquests. 

But  monopoly  has  had  its  day.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  that  a 
ystem  productive  of  such  baneful  results,  can  be  continued.    And,  when 

'  It  has  been  the  ifune  aft  aV  tiaiat.  When  Dampier  fisitad  the  factory  newW  eatablished  by 
le  Company  at  Beocooleo,  be  found  two  Rajahn  in  the  stocks  becat^  ihey  had  not  brought 
>wn  to  Che  fort  the  quantity  of  pepper  the  governor  had  sent  for ! — Dampier^a  Yoyagtt^  vol.  ii. 
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the  ranumerable  ports  and  markets  of  Asia  are  opened  to  the  free  coBfietiiMi 
of  Brilish  merchants,  every  thing  will  take  a  new  bod.  Countries  wJB  tbm 
be  explored  that  have  hardly  yet  been  visited ;  new  channels  will  be  opeoe<l 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital,  and  the  successful  proseentioo  i 
industry;  and  commerce,  relieved  from  the  poisonous  infloenceof  nwn^- 
poly*  will  become  what  it  has  never  hitherto  been  in  India,  the  mostcopios 
source  of  wealth,  as  w^ll  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  civilizatiofl. 

These  statements  are  not  merely  consistent  with  probalHlity ;  they  are, « 
has  already  been  seen,  confirmed  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  highetf  lBe^ 
cantile  authorities.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  that  the  adToeates  of  oo- 
floply  tell  as,  that  the  Company  has  pushed  the  trade  to  its  larlhesl  limit}, 
and  that,  in  all  the  immense  range  of  thickly-peopled  provinces  sMefeing 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  its  subsidiary  states,  itifmpGs- 
sible  to  find  a  vent  for  more  than  the  500,000/.  worth  of  British  goods  sent 
to  Canton  by  the  Company!  Such  ludicrously  absurd  assertioos  are  on- 
worthy  of  one  moment's  attention.  They  are  of  a  piece  with  those  IhatTVP 
made  in  1813,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  Hindoslan.  Ala^ 
neral  court  held  at  the  £|st  India  House  on  the  26th  January,  i8i3,  it  w 
resolved,  thAl  it  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  export  of  Br^sb  goods  i 
India ;  that  the  Company  actually  suffered  a  loss  in  carrying  on  this  depart- 
ment of  their  trade ;  that  the  markets  were  already  glutted  with  goods  im- 
ported from  India ;  and  that  the  opening  of  the  trade  would  be  no  odier  lbs 
a  "  ruinous  transfer''  of  it  into  new  channels,  attended  with  the  hegprrot 
many  thousands  of  industrious  individuals.  Such  were  thestatemenlMiQtenhr 
put  forth  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1813,  and  with  the  eieefition  oif 
that  which  refers  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Company,  every  one  ol  iben 
has  been  proved  to  be  entirely  unfounded.  In  1 81A,  the  last  year  of  A^ 
exclusive  trade  to  India,  and  the  period  when  the  Company  proehoiDed  tbat 
the  exports  to  it  had  attained  their  maximum,  they  amounted  to  871,177/.: 
but  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  in  1819,  four  years  after  tha  trade  kad 
been  opened,  the  exports  amounted  to  3,052,741/.,  and  id  1828  ihey 
amounted  to  4,701,784/. !  Can  any  one  doubt  that  similar  resdfe  voald 
follow  from  opening  the  trade  to  China?  The  very  Idea  of  refori^  to  ike 
experience  of  the  East  India  Company,  upon  such  a  subject,  involfcs  as 
absurdity ;  its  experience  might  be  worth  something  were  it  proposed  to 
establish  a  new  company  with  similar  privileges;  but  it  is  utterly  worlUs 
as  a  means  of  estimating  the  efforts,  or  the  success,  of  free  trMhrs,  with 
whom  monopoly  has  nothing  in  common. 

It  appears,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  Company's  menopolj  » 
respects  the  price  at  which  they  have  supplied  the  British  markets  witb  la 
the  difficulties  supposed  to  attach  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  comniefeiBliBfer- 
course  with  China  and  the  contiguous  nations,  or  the  eiteat  to  whieh  Ik^ 
trade  with  them  has  been,  and  may  be,  carried,  thai  it  is  alike  iadefcnaflA 
We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  of  a  single  argument  entitled  to  a  moment's  eoa- 
sideration  that  can  be  urged  in  its  behalf.    It  has  every  fault  that  a  moaopah 
can  have.    It  entails  a  heavy  direct  burden  on  the  people  of  BritaiB ;  aad 
is  incalculably  injurious  to  them  and  to  the  Eastern  world,  by  preveBtk 
the  growth  of  the  vast  commerce  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  ou  bet  w 
them.    The  inquiries  into  which  the  Parliamentary  Committees  haveo 
tered  were  not  necessary  to  satisfy  any  one,  who  had  attended  to  the  sob/Ri 
of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  moBope!^ 
But  we  are,  notwithstanding,  glad  that  they  have  been  gone  into. 
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nssertion  put  forward  by  the  Company  hais  been  disproved.  All  their  fabled 
about  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  an  intercounre  with  so  "  peculiar"  a  race 
as  the  Chinese,  have  vanished  like  *'  the  baseless  fiibric  of  a  vision."  And 
it  appears  that  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  most  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  their  own  oppres- 
sive privileges.  To  suppose,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  charter 
should  be  renewed,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Company  had  power  to 
prevail  on  the  legislature  to  act  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  of  all  principle 
and  of  its  most  sacred  duties,  not  to  the  people  of  Britain  only,  but  to  the 
Eastern  world. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  trade 'to  China  be  throtm  open,  and  every 
vestige  of  the  existing  monopoly  abolished ;  it  is  farther  necessary  that  lh6 
Company  should  be  absolutely  interdicted  from  having  any  thing  whatever 
to  do  with  commercial  affairs. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  enou^,  in  vindication  of  such  a  regulation,  toobserve, 
that  the  duties  of  sovereigns  and  of  merchants  are  quite  incompatible.  If 
the  Company  choose  to  relinquish  their  territorial  rights  and  privileges,  and 
cease  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  government  of  India,  we  should  be 
the  first  to  hail  their  coming  into  the  field  of  free  commercial  competition; 
But  we  object  to  their  being  allowed  to  combine  in  their  own  persons  th^ 
separate  and  irreconcilable  functions  of  tea-dealers  and  rulers  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Let  them  make  their  election ;  let  them  choose  whether  they  will 
be  grocers  or  emperors ;  but  do  not  let  ttiem  attempt  both.  The  counting- 
house  is  not  a  school  in  which  to  breed  statesmen ;  nor  is  the  treasury  or  the 
camp  a  school  in  which  to  breed  merchants.  We  do  not  mean  to  underrate 
the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  directors ;  but  were  they  ten  times 
greater  than  they  really  are,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  tfiey  should  be  able 
to  fathom  all  sorts  of  mysteries, — to  occupy  themselves,  at  one  period,  in 
legislating  for  a  Vast  empire,  in  directing  the  march  of  armies,  and  arbitrat- 
ing between  contending  states ;  and  that,  having  done  this,,  they  should  forth- 
with doff  the  character  of  the  monarch,  to  assume  that  of  his  oilman,  and 
^it  in  judgment  upon  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  quality  and  price  of 
saltpetre.  To  be  a  good  grocer  or  cheesemonger,  a  man  must  be  nothing 
sise.  If  the  Company  prefer  these  useful  functions  to  those  of  a  loftier  cha- 
racter, we  shall  not  blame  them  for  the  choice.  But  we  protest  against 
their  being  allowed  to  carry  a  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  ledger  in  the 
)ther,-^to  act  at  bnce  as  sovereigns  and  tea  dealers. 
It  is  not,  however,  solely  from  the  obvious  impossibility  of  their  being  able 
0  discharge  such  opposite  duties,  without  neglecting  tiie  one  or  the  other, 
)r  both,  that  we  are  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
brbidding  the  East  India  Company  from  having  any  concern  with  conuner-* 
nal  affairs.  Till  this  be  done,  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  between  different  places  in  the  East,  will  always  be  upon  an  in- 
iecure  foundation.  The  mercantile  agents  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
lot  inflaenced  by  the  same  motives  that  influence  private  merchants.  Their 
)bject  is  not  so  much  to  buy  an  article  at  the  lowest  price,  as  to  get  it  amie 
\ui  cmHe,  They  know  that  the  revenues  of  India  are  pledg^  to  inake 
;ood  their  contracts,  atid  the  higher  the  price  paid  by  them,  the  higher  will 
)e  their  commission.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  there  cah  be  any  thing  like 
air  competition  in  markets  occasionally  frequented  by  such  persons.  It  is 
heir  interference,  and  that  only,  that  renders  the  trade  to  India  so  very 
lazardous*    Whenever  it  is  known  that  they  are  in  the  market  as  pur- 
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chasert,  the  cemmodily  in  demand,  whdlier  it  be  indigo,  coUob,  sift,  pe^ 
per,  or  saUpetr^,  inunediately  tisea  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cenl.,  so  iJmi 
all  the  combi^atioiia  and  oaloutaliona  of  the  private  traders  are  io  a  raosesi 
overset.    In  illustration  of  tUa,  we  may  mealioQ,  ttiat  a  few  years  ago,  ilr 
GompavT  having  sent  out  koge  orders  for  the  purchase  of  Bengal  mdigD,  tiif 
1<M»1  government,  aware  how  prices  would  rise  when  it  W9m  knowo  (kr 
Company  were  in  the  market,  employed  Mr.  Palmer  (late  Palmer  and  Co. 
secretly  to  purchase  ior  them ;  but  Mr.  Pahner  s  purchases  very  aoeo 
exoeeding  what  w^e  known  to  be  bis  own  private  wants,  it  was  fint  fu»- 
pected,  and  afterwards  ascertained,  that  he  was  buying  for  Uie  Conyisj. 
when  prices  immediately  rose  from  190  Io  350»of  240  rufiees  per  Dsaad. 
The  correspondents  of  the  private  merehaaAs,  who  had  reqeived  ovderslo  pa^ 
chase  indigos,  were^  o(  course,  compelled  to  pay  the  same  eahaaaifrkc 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  indigo  got  to  Engiands  than  the  pmc  fell 
back  to  its  natural  level,  most  o(  it  bsiog  sold  at  a  very  heavy  loes. 
'  The.  only  argument  p¥t  forward  by  theCompanyin  defence  otllmirlHhu 
trade  is,  that  otherwise  they  wo^M  not  be  able  to  realize  the  anrplas  re^cow 
of  ladia  in  England*    But  if  wo  may  heUeve  their  own  acemmCs,  sock 
surplus  revenue  has  vaxely  exited  •  ftQd  could  not*  tfamrefore,  he  wery  dii- 
ficuU  to  realise.    AUkou{^,  however,  it  had  been  ten  tioies  greater  than  « 
really  has  been,  th^  Company  might  have  got  it  paid  over  to  iheoi  in  Leid- 
enball  Street  without  the  sli^teat  ineonvenience,  supposing  they  had  wh 
thing  to  do  wiA  trade.   Wl|at  is  to  prevent  them  from  buying  biUs  b^ 
London?  This  is  wM  a  private  individual  iACalcutUwouM  do  wis  ivisied 
to  make  a  rsraittaace  to  England ;  and  if  the  Company  woqU  doie^  same, 
they  may  remit  a  millmsi  with  less  troahle  than  ihey  bow  lemU  M,W/ 
It  is  well  known  to  every  meroantile  man  in  London,  that  they  ass  at  ihii 
moment  seUing  indigp  that  cost  them  a  rupee,  or  2a.,  in  India,  for  is.  U . 
<-4ncarriag  a  loss  upon  the  remittance  oi  no  less  than  poarr  per  cest' 
r^w,  mari^  how  easily  this  heavy  loss  might  have  been  avoided.   laSqp- 
l9mbei?>  1&29>  the  B^gal  government  advertised  that  they  wouHal«as<« 
on  cargoes  to  En^nd  (loMAtnlf  of  their  asoeitained  value,  for  gmi  WW 
ift  fa^iour  of  the  Boasd  of  Trade,  al  sii,  nmiths'  si^t,  and  la.  lid.  ibe 
rupee  iL  ^advanee  being  guivaoleed  by  the  cargo  being  placed  in  ihehaedsU 
the  GoQ^MUiy  till  the  bills  were  pa^d*    And  it  is  a  fact,  that  moat  of  these 
hiWfli  were  paid  on  pfesemUiUon,  six  months  before  they  woe  due,  aad  sear 
months  before  the  arrival  la  England  of  the  gpeds  on  Whioh  the  adviaoe 
was  madei  Seia,.  then,  is  a  large  remittance  made  Io  the  Goaapany  is  thf 
mo«iei|iOd«tiouA  way  peasible,  and  without  ibm  inourring  the  smaUeat  kak 
or  $yea  od^.    Wimeas  in  their  aii^g^taneous  attempt  te  vemit  revenoe  by 
impotrtiag  Indian  preducQ,.  they  have  incmrred  a  loss  of  soum  hodreis  d 
tbouaands.  of  poujids;  al  the  same  time  that,  by  glutting  the  nacket  wiift 
iadigo,  they  ikw  dpne  aeeions  iiQiiry  to  the  private  tradw.  Need  anolhw 
word,  be  said  to  show  the  extreme  aNm^y  of  such  a  proeeading,  and  th 
advantage  to  all  parties  ef  preventing  ita  repetition^ 

It  has  already  been  seen  Aat  the  Gompaay's  eiporlsof  all  sorts  of  BrUa^ 
prodtuce  to  China  do  not  exceed  540^000^  a-year.  But  the  prime  cmt  • 
the  teas  purchased  by  the  Company  amounts  to  a  much  largar  sans ;  ^ 
cwass  being  made  up  lurincipally  by  cargoes  of  cotton,  etc.,  seat  t 
aoeount  firora  India  to  China.  The  mode  in  which  the  Cmnpany  . 
themsek^  of  the  cotloa  in.  question  deserves  to  be  pointed  out,  theuJBli 
for  the  purpose  of  imitalion.    On  the  western  shores  of  India,  ibss^  ai^ 
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what  are  eailed  colton  plantaUooa ;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  power, 
tho  Company  daim,  and  actually  take,  half  th(B  produce  of  tlieae  plantations 
as  a  land^ax,  compelling  the  cultivators  to  sell  them  the  other  half  at  a  priee 
fixed  by  the  judge,  collector,  and  commercial  resident  of  the  dirtrict  ;^' 
that  is,  bp  the  servanU  of  the  Compm^jf.  But  all  the  cotton  obtained  by 
this  unparalleled  system  of  oppression  opt.  being  sufiicient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Company,  their  agents  are  every  now  and  then  coming  into 
the  market  as  buyers.  Prices  are  never  allowed  to  settle  at  their  natural 
level ;  so  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  are  not  oply  roinous  to  the 
grower,  but  to  every  one  connected  with  the  trade. 

Besides  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  Britain  to  China,  the  Company 
have  also  a  monopoly  oi  the'  trade  from  India  to  China.  Vo  private  mei^ 
chant  can  send  a  ship  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay  to  Canton  without  a  license 
from  the  Company.  The  demand  in  China  for  the  cotton  and  opium  of 
India,  and  for  the  products  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  is  very 
great,  and  a  most  extensive  trade  would  be  carried  on  between  these  conn- 
tries,  were  it  not  for  the  difflculties  under  which  the  private  traders  are 
placed  of  getting  returqp.  jLhe  Company  will  not  allow  (hem  to  fetch  away 
a  siogle  pound  of  tea,  exoq»t  the  little  that  is  required  for  HIndostan ;  so 
Ihat  they  have  little  other  means  of  getting  payment,  except  by  smugging 
silver  out  of  Canton  at  some  risk  and  certain  loss,  or  by  paying  the  proc^da 
of  tbe  cargo  into  the  Company's  treasury  at  Canton,  and  getting  bills, 
mostly  at  an  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  on  the  Company's  governments 
lo  India.  It  is  seldom  that  bills  can  be  cMained  on  £n|^d,  and  then  only 
for  a  limited  amount.  Such  a  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  is,  in  seme  re- 
spects, advantageous  to  the  Company,  but  it  is  in  the  last  degree  injurieog 
both  to  India  and  England.  Tbe  ships  that  get  li^nses  to  carry  cargoes  (o 
China  are,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  return  to  India  in  ballast.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  voya^  is  thus  made  to  Call  on  the  outward  cargo ;  and 
the  trade  is  in  this  way  coiifined  to  less  oeiftainly  than  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  it  would  be  were  it  thrown  open,  and  all  individuals  allowed  either 
to  carry  to  or  bring  from  Canton  such  commodities  as  they  pleased. 

We  have  already  noticed  tbe  circumstances  under  which  cotton  is  ob- 
tained in  India  for  the  China  market.  Opium  is  the  other  great  article  of 
export ;  and  our  readers  vrill  not  be  surprised  when  we  tell  them  that  its 
production  and  sale  are  engrossed  by  the  Company,  In  bet,  this  mono- 
poly within  a  monopoly  not  long  since  netted  the  Company  nearly  900,000/. 
a  year ;  nor  will  this  appear  surprising  to  those  who  are  aware  that,  only 
about  nine  years  ago,  that  very  opium  for  which  the  Company  allowed  the 
growers  8#.  or  3a.  A4,  per  lb.,  was  sold  by  them  for  60a. !  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  recent  introduction  of  large  qnantities  of  Malwa  and  Turkey 
opium  into  the  market,  its  priee  has  been  greatly  reduoedt  though  it  is 
mill  three  or  four  times  more  than  it  would  be  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely 
produced. 

It  is,  therefore,  indispensable,  if  we  would  not  trample  upon  all  the  best 
of  tbe  people  of  Britain  and  the  East,  and  voluntarily  oppose  both  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  the  Company's  mo^ 
Dopoly  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  this  abdition  will  not  be  enough. 
It  ia  further  indispensable  that  the  Company  should  be  prohibited,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  they  have  any  thnig  to  do  with  the  government  of  India,  from 
eogaging  directly  or  indirectly  m  any  sort  of  commereial  adventure.    !!»▼ 
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less  this  be  done,  the  commerce  with  India  and  the  East  witt  oeTer  rest  ofei 
a  secure  foundation ;  nor  will  the  government  of  India  be  properly  cm- 
ducted.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  details  about  the  prices  of  eottoo  aed 
indigo  cannot  attend  to  the  weightier  matters  with  which  Ihey  are  enlnei- 
ed.  Let  them»  it  they  prefer  it,  give  up  the  latter;  but  do  not  1^  them  at> 
tempt  to  be  Hamlet  and  HarlequiuT— sovereigns  and  hucksters,  at  the  same 
moment. 

If  the  Company  take  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests,  (bej 
will  be  the  last  to  object  to  the  measures  now  proposed.  Notwithstaadjas 
their  monopoly  costs  the  people  of  Britain  1»8OO,OO0/.  a  year,  it  is  exceed^ 
ingly  doubtfcd  whether  the  Company  gain  anything  by  it,  after  payi^&e 
dividend  of  650,000/.  The  mass  of  accounts  laid  by  them  before  Pariia- 
ment  are  in  sudi  a  slate  of  confusion,  discordant  items  are  so  jmMe4 
together,  and  estinuites  are  so  miied  up  with  real  payments,  that  it  a  im- 
poflsifole  for  the  most  expert  accountants  to  tell  what  is  the  real  state  oC  tkir 
affairs.  The  Company's  own  servants  seem  to  know  quite  as  little  of  tlir 
matter  as  others.  They  have  not  produced  a  single  document  drawa  m 
on  fiur  mercantile  principles,  or  such  as  any  iMrchant  would  Ibiok  of  n* 
liibiting.  Mr.  Rickards,  who  was  examined  ^great  length  by  iioCA  Lordi 
and  Commons*  committees,  and  who,  from  his  long  experienoe  in  Indiai 
affairs,  is  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  such  a  aal^eei,  cob- 
tends  that,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  learned  from  the  defectiTe  aeeooafc 

K reduced  by  the  Company,  their  trade  has  uniformly  been  attended  wkh  i 
eavy  loss ;  and  that,  nad  it  not  been  for  the  aid  derived  from  the  refcmes 
of  India,  they  would  long  since  have  been  completely  banknq»t.    We  have 
va*y  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Rickards's  will  turn  out  to  be  the  coired  new  of 
the  scatter ;  at  all  events,  however,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  taking  fte  Cob- 
pany's  statements  as  (hey  stand,  that  their  commercial  surplus  isafasololei} 
nugatory.    They  state  that  It  amounted  during  the  last  fifteen  ysKi,  ao 
15,AlA,AiA/.,  including  interest  and  insurance,  being  at  the  rateof  afcoola 
million  a  year.    Rut  they  also  state,  that  their  commercial  assets,  or  chnUI 
embarked  in  trade,  amounts  to  22,787, 03A/.,  and  that  their  coaaBerdal 
debts,  both  foreign  and  at  home,  amount  to  only  2,A8A,078/. :  taking  tbea 
the  balance  of  30  millions,  and  supposing  it  to  be  invested  at  A  per  onL.  it 
would  yield  a  nelt  revenue  of  800,000/. ;  but  the  Company  owe  a  farf^ 
amount  of  territorial  debt,  for  which  they  pay  5  per  cent.,  and  suppoM 
the  commercial  assets  were  applied  to  pay  it  off,  they  would  produce  lok 
Company  1,000,000/.  a  year.     It  is,  therefore,  as  dear  as  the  sn  H 
noonday,  taking  the  Company's  accounts  as  they  have  presented  them,  that 
the  trade  which  they  carry  on  does  not  yield  them  a  single  sUHiag  befmd 
the  dividend.    They  tell  us,  that  thcfy  derive  from  it  a  surplos  million  a 
year ;  but,  in  the  same  breath,  they  tell  us  that  they  have  twenty  ouilioes 
employed  in  it.     It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  if  Ihey  give  up  the  trade,  a^ 
employ  their  commtsrcial  assets  either  in  extinguishing  th^  own  debt,  e 
in  loans  to  others,  they  will  yield  them  as  large  a  surplus  as  they  alBm 
they  derive  from  the  trade,   in  so  far,  to6,  as  the  interests  of  the  ptopfir' 
tors  of  India  Stock  are  concerned,  this  measure  would  be  lor  their  atf- 
Tantage.    The  maximum  dividend  they  are  entitled  to  receive  is  fixed  ^ 
law  at  10^  per  cent.,  or  6S0,00O/.  a  year;  but  it  may  fall  to  any  caleit 
They,  therefDre,  have  no  interest  in  carrying  on  trade,  hot  the  revene    I 
nay  lessen  their  dividends,  and  it  cannot,  under  any  cu 
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migment  them ;  whereas,  according  to  the  plan  now  suggested,  they 
would  be  secure  of  receiving  the  greatest  diYidend,  without  any  risk  of  its 
reduction. 

We  should  be  making  a  heavier  demand  than  we  have  ever  done  upon 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  upoa  any  examination  of  the 
statements  of  those  who  contend,  that,  without  the  surplus  derived  from 
the  China  trade,  the  government  of  India  could  not  be  cai^ied  on.  As 
well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  the  revenue  of  Shetland.  Supposing  the  Company's 
accounts  to  be  quite  correct,  and  supposing  that  they  are  debarred  from 
trading,  and  that  their  commercial  assets  are  invested  as  above  stated,  the 
entire  defalcation  in  the  funds  at  their  disposal  would  not  exceed  600,000/. 
a  year.  But  the  revenue  of.  India  amounts  to  from  twenty-four,  to  twenty- 
five  millions ;  and  to  imagine  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditure, were  it  diminished  about  one-fiftieth  part,  is  something  too 
ridiculous  to  deserve  notice.  If  the  Company  will  but  enforce  a  little  ot 
that  economy  which  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  they  will,  procure  for 
themselves  ^  ten  times  larger  surplus  than,  they  even  pretend  to  derive  from 
their  trade.. 

We  submit,  that  this  statement  is  decisive  of  this  part  of  the  question,, 
admitting  the  Company's  accounts  to  be  accurate.  But  in  truth  and  reality 
^diey  are  most  inaccurate.  The  trifling  surplus  which  they  exhibit  has  no 
real  existence.  It  is  not  more  substantial  than  one  of  Mr.  Sadler's 
harangues.  The  Company's  monopoly  imposes  a  direct  tax  of  nearly  two 
millions  a  year  on  Ihe  people  of  Britain ;  it  cripples  and  depresses  our  com- 
merce by  shutting  us  out  of  the  best  markets,  at  the  same  time  that  it  in- 
flicts incalculable  ipjury  on  the  Eastern  world.  And  in  return  for  all  this 
il  produces  to  the  Company — absolutely  nothing !  The  invaluable  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  them-^privileges  which,  had  thev  been  eigoyed.  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  would  have  produced  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.-^have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  abuses  inseparable  from  monopoly.  Nothing  so 
monstrous  was  ever  heard  of  as  the  proposal  to  continue  such  a  system, 
(f  the  Compauy  are  wise,  they  will  voluntarily  withdraw  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  their  trading  concerns,  relinquishing  the  monopolies  they  have 
so  long  enjoyed,  so  much  to  the  injury  ot  others,  and  so  little  to  their  own 
advantage.* 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  FOR  FORGERY.f 

It  is  understood  that  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  contain 
natter  of  a  very  liigh  interest  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  They  are 
said  to  comprise  his  speculations  upon  all  the  most  important  questions 

*  As  thtf  qqeation  so  ably  discussed  io  this  Essny  is  one  of  vast  importaooe,  and  will  soon  occttpy 
Che  atc«DtaoD  of  the  legislatnre  with  a  new  to  its  final  settlciiient,  1  lament  that  1  cannot  transfer  to 
the«e  pages  more  than  one  of  the  many  excellent  artioles  which  the  Ediabvixh  Refiewers  have 
written  on  the  subject.  See  Vol.  iv.  p.  903.  Vol.  ix.  p,  391.  Vol.  x.  p.  334.  Vol.  xv.  p.  95^, 
Vol.  xvi.  p.  128.  829.  Vol.  xx.  p.  471.  Vol.  xxix.  p.  484.  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  458.  Vol.  xlv. 
p.  340.     VoL  xItu.  p.  134.    Vol.  xlviti.  p.  336. 

■f  Anti-Draco:  or,  Reasons  for  abolishing  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  caae  of  Forgery.  Bs  9i 
earrater.~Yol.  Iii.  page  39B.    January,  1831. 
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which  have  of  late  agitated  men's  minds  connected  with  this  mihjecf .  flf 
had  directed  his  attention  to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  especially  the  cri- 
minal law,  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  had  perceived  the  expediency  of 
some  reforms,  and  the  necessity  of  others,  long  before  it  ever  entered  into 
the  imaginations  of  most  other  men  that  any  juridical  thing  could  be  differeat 
from  what  it  is,  or  bat  any  thing  could  be  better  than  the  proTisioiis  of  tto 
English  law  in  all  its  branches.  Of  the  Varioos  improyements  wbidi  bt 
proposed,  and  which  would  hare  been  thought  wild  imaginations  of  a  Ti- 
sionary  speculator  had  thfty  been  niade  public  at  the  time,  it  is  remarUfe 
that  a  large  proportion  are  now  either  the  law  of  the  land,  or  almort  cer- 
tain of  speedily  becoming  so;  Prom  hencfe  we  might  draw  a  very  farepor- 
able  inference  touching  the  rest  which  are  still  resisted^  and  predict  (bar 
soon  being  accepted,  if  we  were  made  acquainted  with  their  nature  ttd 
purport. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  th^  greatest  benefit  to  the  con- 
muoity  to  haye  access  to  these  important  manuscripts,  were  it  for  no  odMr 
reason  than  to  give  the  proposed  reforms  of  the  law  (he  advaolage  of  sod 
high  authot^ity  in  their  favour?  They  would  have  not  merriy  the  saitcttoa 
of  his  name,  whom  all  wise  men  have  revered,  and  all  good  men  loved;  baf 
also,  in  some  sort,  the  authority  6t  the  legislature  itself,  whidi  has  adopted 
80  many  of  his  propositions,  and  still  hesitates  to  receive  the  rest  Atf 
there  is  efery  reason  to  expect  matter  valuable  for  its  intrinsie  inqiorfiiiee 
from  such  a  quarter;  and  even  where  late  writters  may  have  gone  over  tbe 
same  giapund,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  curiosity  in  observing  how  fu  Sir 
Samuel.Romilly  had  gone  in  the  path  of  law  reform,  In  an  early  age,  asH 
were,  and  before  men  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  Bentbam  to  speeolale  vtft 
tmrestrained  freedom.  We,  therefore,  venture  to  hope  that  these  valisftie 
remains  will  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  world.  Their  tmly  iBiBlfioaf 
author,  when  he  bequeathed  them  to  the  care  of  his  chosen  friends  *,  charged 
them  by  no  means  to  think  of  his  literary  reputation,  bdt  only  to  cosifar 
Inrhetber  or  not  the  publication  of  these  papers  was  likely  to  benefit  maoikiBd ; 
— a  noble  sentiment,  well  worthy  of  the  exalted  mind  from  wfaidi  it  pnn 
Deeded-^^-a  sentiment  which  those  friends  would  betray  their  troaC  weietkey 
ever  to  lose  sight  of. 

In  approaching  the  proper  subject  of  this  article,  we  were  natundly  led  k* 
the  remarks  which  we  have  now  premised;  for  no  subject  as  deeply  or  sir 
constantly  engrossed  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  regards,  as  the  severity  of  oor 
criminal  code.  His  speeches,  and  his  able  and  eloquent  tract,  iqxw  the 
subject,  are  frdsh  in  everv  one's  recollection.  He  was  the  first  penoo  who 
broached  the  question  fairly  and  systematically  in  ParlianiieBt ;  and  be  shared 
the  fate  of  all  propounders  of  change  in  any  institution ;  he  was  derided  by 
some»  pitied  bv  others,  by  not  a  few  execrated,  by  almost  all  r^iuded  » 
the  advocate  en  a  desperate  cause.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  extravagaai 
iQ  us  to  state  the  chUnge  which  less  than  the  quarter  of  a  centivy  has  pro- 
duced In  public  opinion,  as  almost  unparalleled,  when  we  remind  the  reads 
of  the  origin  of  a  phrase,  much  in  men's  mouths  who  would  resKt  diaa^ 
— ' '  TAtf  wMam  of  out  aneeiUm. "  It  was  first  invented  by  Mr.  Canmos 
to  oppose,  by  a  kind  of  outcry,  or  app^  to  vulgar  prejudice,  tbe  law  rt^ 
forms  so  gradually,  so  temperately  proposed  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  and  yn 

*  Lord  BroughMD  and  Mr.  Whoha  w . 
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Mr.  CaoniDg  lived  to  be  regatded  as  a  leader,  by  atHUe  lliklbidkifig,  and  by 
K>rae  oiosl  ungratefur  men,  as  the  the  chier  leader  of  what  at^  tiewdeettied 
iberal  opinions. 

Upon  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy's  lamented  death,  {the  gMAe^  teiisfortcme 
hat  has  befallen  the  country  since  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  ke  died  al  the  height 
>f  his  power»  and  when  a  new  eareer  of  nsefillneas  bad  opened  to  him  witk 
tiis  extended  influence,)  the  reform  tyf  the  criminal  law  was  taken  up  bt 
:>ir  James  Mackintosh,  with  congenial  feelings,  atid  great  resiHirces  oi 
earning,  philosophy,  and  eloquence,  and  a  large  experience  derited  from 
lis  judicial  station.  All  the  friends  of  enlightened  and  humane  legiriatiott 
cheerfully  rallied  round  so  able  a  leader,  and  he  was,  of  course,  vehemently 
)pposed  by  the  government  of  the  country.  Lord  Castlerea^  was  at  his 
lost,  as  were  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  the  day  at  theirs ;  ihe 
I  udges  lent,  as  usual,  the  weight  of  an  authority,  toot  then  estimated  at  quite 
its  just  value,  on  such  points,  againrt  alt  change  of  all  law^ ;  8tr  Robert  Peel, 
md  the  other  lesser  authorities,  were  all  ran^  on  the  same  side,  mustered 
[)y  the  watchword*^"  A0»M  all  vhan^t"  The  friends  of  sound  policy 
carried  the  day,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in  his  motion  for  a 
x)mmittee  to  inquire.  This  important  victory  was,  sohie  time  after,  fol- 
owed  by  important  events.  '  For  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  opaned  his  eyes 

0  the  merits  of  the  bullion  question,  and  one  or  two  others,  l>ecame  sen^- 
iible  flow  much  he  had  erred  in  his  former  conduct;  candidly  avowed  his 
.-onversion;  and  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  and  votes  on 
he  questions  connected  with  law  reform.  In  a  Word,  he  became  a  law 
reformer  himself;  and  though  as  yet  he  has  not  gone  so  far  as  was  to  be 
:'xpccied  from  the  clearness  and  strength  of  his  opinions,  the  acquisition  of 
iuch  an  ally  is,  on  many  accounts,  of  ettreme  importance  to  the  cause  of 
(in'dical  improvement;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  will 
acilitaie  some  of  the  great  steps  now  in  contemplation.. 

The  object  of  tlie  present  remarks  is,  to  invite  the  reader's  attention,  and 
r  possiiile,  that^  thegovernitaent,  to  the  very  important  question  concem- 
ng  the  punishment  of  death,  debated  so  often  in  the  last  Parliament.  Sir 
(oberl  Peel's  bill  for  consolidating  the  laws  respecting  forgery,  while  it 
brogated  the  capital  punishment  in  a  few  cases,  left  it,  unfortunately,  in  the 
real  bulk  of  those  to  which  practicaliy ,  it  has  ever  been  applied ;  particu- 
arly  the  case  of  bills  and  notes.  Tiiis  gave  rise  to  the  discussions  in  the 
15 1  session  of  that  Parliament,  and  is  the  ground  of  our  present  remarks. 

TtM)se  who  have  objected  to  the  punishment  of  death,  may  be  ranged 
inder  two  classes; — the  reasoners  who  deny  the  lawfulness  of  taking  aWay 
ife  for  any  oflence ;  and  die  reasoners  who  contend  tiiat  capital  punishments 
i  f<pat  their  own  object,  and  are  not  effectual  to  the  purposes  of  penal  in- 
iction. 

The  Orst  of  these  objections  leads  to  a  wide  and  intricate  discussion ;  but 

1  appears  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  untenable.  At  leafit  we  conceive  it  to  be 
ntenable,  unless  there  be  rational  grounds  for  denying  that  any  exigency 
an  justify  the  shedding  Of  human  blood.  If  it  be  admitted  that  capital 
unishment  has  sufficient  power  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime  (and 

*  \Vc  allude  lo,  we  hope,  ouljr  certain  of  Che  Calholict.  They  have  choteo  to  coimiEler  91^. 
it  ailing  as  lh«s  pcraon  to  wwmi  they  lie  uoder  the  greatest  obtigatioas  for  their  emancipatioa.  YeC, 
itiiout  uodervahiiDg  the  fervicc!*,  of  a  very  secondary  east,  tvhich  that  able  and  eioqueot  man 
ndcred  tn  their  cautie,  cem  tliry  hare  forgotten  that  Lord  Grey,  Ijord  Orenfilk*,  A(c,ncrificed 
fire  to  it  for  the  beta  pof  t  of  their  Uves,  while  Mr.  Caaoipg  never  once  aSbcted  to  aake  any 
If  rifl^c  whatever  to  it? 
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in  order  lo  try  (be  questioi^  iipon  the  first  ground,  we  must  admit  this)  •  theit 
there  can  be  no.  good  reason  asaiigDed  for  not  takii^  away  the  lives  of  great, 
and  cruel,  and  hardened  o£fenders.     The  question  is  thus  lo  be  stated:  the 
duty  of  the  lawgiver  ia  to  prevent  murder  and  rapine ;  to  make  lite  and  pro- 
perty secure;  to  put  down  enormous  crimes,  which  none  bat  the  most  des- 
Eerate  of  men  would  commit,  aiid  which  make  life  not  merely  UDComfofiabie, 
ut  wretched-rsc^imes  ^hich  are  inconsistent  with  all  orderly  goTenuneot, 
and  threaten  the  very  existence  of  society.    Su  ppose  it  is  allowed  that  pottis^ 
the  convicted  offender  to  death  has  suQicient  efficacy,  by  way  of  eiampk, 
(p  prevent  the  commission  of  such  offences,  there  can  be  no  reason  agaiost 
taking  this  course,  unless  we  also  deny  the  right  to  destroy  an  enemj  who 
invades  our  country,  or  an  individual  who  seeks  our  life.    The  denial  of  tbe 
lawfulness  of  doing  this  assumes  the  existence  of  some  law  against  the  fvo- 
visions  of  which  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  done.    What  is  this  law!  ^'iol 
certainly  the  law  of  nature ;  for  that  presents  all  measures  as  not  nKfely 
justifiable,  but  fitting,  in  self-defence.     Not  certainly  the  revealed  wiU  4 
God ;  for  there  is  no  system  of  religion  which  does  not  contain  express  ea- 
actipents  of  a  capital  nature  against  various  crimes,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  must  be  nnderstood 
to  refer  on  this  head  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law — a  code  tall  of 
capital  inflictions.    But  it  is  said  that  the  punishment  of  death  differs  from 
all  oQiers  in  a  very  important  particular,— ^it  is  irrevocable.     When  a  oiao 
is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  banishment,  and  his  innocence  isafiennnls 
discovered,  his  sentence  is  easily  remitted ;  but  if  a  man  is  put  to  deadly  ind 
the  error  of  his  judges  is  afterwards  made  apparent,  a  grievous  load  Ues  on 
the  public  conscience ;  for  a  judicial  murder  has  been  committed.    We  are 
not  insensible  to  the  force  of  this  consideration ;  it  is  well  deserving  of  m- 
fluence,  and  should  in  all  cases  make  the  lawgiver  incline  stron^y^anst 
capital  penalties.    Yet  is  there  somewhat  of  deception  in  the  ai^mesl,  if 
those  who  use  it  intend  to  maintain  that  the  difference  is  ^pecific^  and  llot 
capital  punishments  alone  are  by  their  nature  irrevocable.     A  nianha§b| 
mistake  been  convicted  and  subjected  to  five  years'  imprisonment  or  trans- 
portation ;  when  his  iyinocence  is  made  to  appear,  the  residue  of  his  tens  i» 
of  course  remitted.    But  how  can  he  be  restored  against  the  five  v^ais' 
suffering  which  he  has  already  endured?   Is  not  that  infliction  of  neos^ilf 
irrevocable  ?    He  has  suffered  so  much,  and  that  can  never  by  any  pover 
be  undone.    The  legislator  is,  in  truth,  to  assume  that  such  errcHS  wiU  oot 
be  commited ;  he  is  to  adapt  his  laws  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events;  and 
the  possibility  of  innocence  suffering,  hard  though  it  be,  ought  not  to  deckle 
the  question  in  hstnd  :  otherwise  it  would  be  an  argument  against  our  pu- 
nishing in  any  way. 

The  second  head  of  objection  is  certainty  the  most  deserving  of  attentioiL 
In  mostcases  capital  punishments  are  found  to  frustrate  themselves.  Grant- 
ing that  the  public  spectacle  of  an  offender  put  to  death  has  the  eflect  of 
deterring  the  beholders,  and  those  who  hear  of  it,  from  repealing  the  samf 
offence,  the  question  is,  whether  this  can,  in  every  case,  be  safely  exhibited 
and  whether,  in  many  cases,  it  can  be  exhibited  at  all?  One  observatioi 
may  here  be  made  :  if  no  circumstance  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  excq^ 
the  power  of  graver  examples  lo  deter  from  following  the  criminal  co<irs«5 
that  led  to  them,  then  no  crime,  how  light  soever,  should  be  punished,  ex- 
cept by  death;  for  the  well-being  of  society  requires  that  all  crimes  shall  hd 
prevented,  and  the  securing  of  that  well-being  is  the  first  duty  of  the  law- 
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giver.  But  this  scheme,  almost  invariaUy  found  to  haye  been  adopted  by 
nalioos  in  some  early  stage  o(  their  jurisprudence,  and  very  nearly  realized 
in  the  criminal  law  of  England  at  a  recent  period,  is  liable  to  so  many  plain 
ind  unanswerable  objections,  that  we  need  hardly  enumerate  them.  The 
principal  are,  that  no  proportion  is  kept  among  crimes  of  different  degrees 
df  enormity,  and  an  inducement  is  thus  held  out  to  commit  the  worse  of-^ 
fences;  that  the  feelings  of  mankind  are  apt  to  run  against  the  punishment, 
ind  thus  to  be  turned  in  favour  of  the  offence;  and  that  the  frequent  spec- 
tacle of  blood  tends  of  itself  to  harden  the  hearts,  and  corrupt  the  nature,  of 
the  people, — thus  fitting  them  for  the  worst  of  crimes.  These  considera- 
tions, which  all  men  will  admit,  operate,  in  the  extreme  case,  as  we  have  been 
putting  it,  are  found  to  operate,  more  or  less,  in  the  intermediate  cases  also. 

We  shall  now  take  the  example  of  that  offence  which  was  of  late  princi- 
pally discussed  in  Parliament,^the  crime  of  forgery.  We  admit,  in  the 
[Hitset,  that  none  can  more  injure  a  commercial  community ;  thiat  none  more 
Jestroys  the  confidence  of  society ;  that  none  more  endangers  large  masses  of 
property;  that  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  the  mischieis  which  it  may  occasion ; 
that  (o  commit  it  a  man  must  have  become  so  lost  to  all  feelings  of  honour, 
0  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others ;  and  all  respect  for  himself,  as  to 
^ave  forfeited  every  claim  to  compassion.  Nay,  we  will  go  a  step 
arther,  and  allow  that  those  who,  in  many  cases,  commit  it,  have  made  up 
heir  minds  to  quit  their  country,  being  in  desperate  circumstances,  at  any 
*ate,  and  that  the  fear  of  a  public  and  ignominious  death  might  affect  them, 
when  the  punishment  of  transportation  may  have  for  them  lost  its  terrors. 
Hill,  and  after  all  these  concessions,  the  question  recurs,  can  we  rely  on  the 
capital  infliction  in  this  case,-- opposed  as  it  is  to  the  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, prevalent  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  community  ?  The  question 
s  plainly  one  of  fact.  The  dislike  of  hanging  for  forgery  is  a  fact ;  no  one 
vho  is  practised  in  the  police  or  the  law  of  the  country  ventures  to  deny 
batmen,  generally  speaking,  are  averse  to  see  life  taken  away  for  the  crime 
if  forgery ;  and  all  who  are  so  practised  admit  that  a  rooted  disinclination 
travails  iq  every  quarter  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  a  law  so  adverse  to  the 
;eneral  feeling.  First  of  all,  those  who  are  defrauded  refuse  to  prosecute, 
tecauso  they  may  be  the  means  of  puttinga  fellow-creature  to  death.  Next, 
witnesses  give  their  testimony  with  reluctance,  and  are  apt  to  strain  a  point 
n  the  prisoner's  favour.  Then  many,  who  know  facts  material  to  the  case, 
ut  a  padlock  upon  their  lips,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  come  forward; 
nd  those  who  are  known,  and  therefore  summoned,  refuse  to  hold  any 
revious  communication  with  the  agents  for  the  prosecution,  which  makes 

unsafe  to  call  them.  Again,  the  jury  are  disinclined  to  convict,  and  try 
very  means  of  acquiUing.  Lastly,  the  sentence  is  passed,  but  only  exe- 
uled  in  a  small  proportion  of  caises.  Now  all  these  chances  of  escape  are 
Down  to  evil-doers;  they  are  aware  that  the  letter  of  the  law  says  they 
lall  suffer  death  if  they  forge ;  but  they  know  that,  though  the  letter  may 
ill,  the  practice  gives  them  many  chances  of  escape ;  and  that  even  if  con- 
icted,  they  incur  not  a  certainty,  but  only  a  risk  of  about  one  in  eight  or 
inc.  of  suffering  death.  All  this  uncertainty  defeats  entirely  the  object  of 
le  enactment.  It  makes  the  law  any  thing  rather  than  dreadful.  It  leaves 
en  to  speculate  on  probabilities,  and  calculate  the  chances. 
How  much  more  eificacious  would  a  penalty  of  a  lower  nature  be  which 
as  nearly  certain  to  be  always  enforced.     It  is  plain,  (hat  if  any  pu-. 


niftlmieiit,  liowevw  incoarideraUe,  wore  tbeoluldy  Gertain  to  fcUov  the 
offeace^  ite  comtnissioo  Mvoutd  be  iDfalliUy  preyented  in  almosi  e^ery  caie 
If  it  was  dear,  for  instance,  that  a  thief,  within  four-^od  twenly  boon  o( 
eommitting  the  ofifeoce,  would  be  obliged  to  restore  (he  stobn  piopnty,  aai 
•ttfier  one  day's  imprisonment,  theft  would  be  abolished  in  all  cases  bat 
(hose  of  something  like  mental  alienation:  and  so  of  olhdr  friimw  ill 
motive  to  commit  them  would  be  at  an  end.  But  Ihls  certsiiity  iavslv^i 
three  things— that  the  culprit  shall  be  deteeted^-4hAt«  whea  caa^t,  he 
shall  be  conyicted-*^nd  that,  whea  oonvided,  he  shall  aufler  a  Ihed  it- 
evitable  penalty.  The  legislator  has  ooasiiierable  power  over  all  these  ikrae 
ingredients  of  penal  certainty,  but  not,  by  any  means,  equal  power.  The 
first  is  Uie  least  within  his  control ;  the  last  is  the  moat  subjed  to  In. 
Whatever  tends  to  improve  criminal  police,  undoubtedly  ioGfean  Use 
chance  of  detection ;  but  much  also  depends  upon  the  etHoperatloa  of  iai- 
viduals;  for  let  the  police  be  ever  so  peribct)  if  a  party  injured  negleris  u> 
eomplain  and  furnish  the  clew  to  investigation,  the  culprit  most  escape.  S; 
of  the  second  ingredient  of  certainty-^e  chance  of  convictioo.  The  mm 
accurate  the  rules  are  of  judicial  procedure,  and  (he  beUer  (be  faaad  a 
which  the  administration  of  justice  is  placed,  the  less  chance  wUI  there  br 
both  of  innocence  being  condemned  and  of  guilt  esceping.  BiA  wbatevcr 
excellence  the  system  of  jurisprudence  may  have  attained,  and  in  what  haii^ 
soever  its  powers  are  vested,  if  parties  injured,  witnesses,  or  the  puhiie  ter- 
tionaries  themselves,  have  an  indisposition  to  tall  down  upon  Ibe  head  of 
the  accused  the  punishment  denounced  Jiy  the  Uiw»  the  guilty  most  often- 
times escape.  The  third  ingredtent,<*^he  certainty  of  a  oooTicled  pen» 
suffering  the  penalty  awtrded^-^-can  only  be  frustrated  by  gross  miscoadart 
in  the  tribunals;  unless,  indeed,  we  can  suppose  a  case  so  absurd,  so 
trary  to  all  rational  principle,  as  the  criminal  code  denocmciog 
without  intending  that  they  should  be  inflicted. 

Let  us  see  how  these  ingredients  of  certainty  are  aGGBC(ed  by  Ibspouah- 
raent  in  any  case  being  incommensurate  to  the  offence,  or  supposed,  bfibe 
prevailing  opinions  of  men,  to  be  so;  In  a  word,  by  the  paMic  ^eice  bdac 
very  decidedly  against  the  enactments  of  the  law.    Manifestly,  Ihb  nobr- 
tunate  circumstance  will  affect  every  one  of  the  three.     Partlc^  will  not  6^ 
nounoe  the  guilty,  nor  help  the  pursuit,  nor  in  any  way  aid  the  pdk^ 
functionaries.   Witnesses  will  be  loath  to  come  forward ;  jud^aa  aad  jvroR 
ivill  be  slow  to  convict ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  they  will  be 
astute  to  find  difficulties,  and  espy  imperfections  in  the  evidlence.    Lj>i1«  . 
when  the  conyiction  has  taken  place,  the  tendency  will  be  to  pffoasBf  ibe 
isentence  from  being  executed,  by  straining  the  law,  so  as  lo  let  Ifae  fiarly 
escape,  or  by  obtaining  a  pardon  for  the  offence.    To  these  sources  of 
uncertainty  must  be  added  one,  the  worst  of  all.  because  at  once  tine  mosi 
copious,  constant,  and  unreasonable,  not  to  say  ridiculous,-^fae  idea,  of  laif 
years  so  much  inculcated,  that  the  law  is,  in  many  oases,  meant  only  as  i 
denouncement,  and  not  to  be  actually  executed ;  something  like  bumfiu 
men  in  efllgy,  or  firing  over  their  heads,  in  order  to  alarm  and  not  to  bsr 
them. 

It  is  (|[uite  certain  that  the  capital  punishment  of  forgery  sins  in  all  (heir 
ways,  by  lowering  every  one  of  the  tlirec  ingredients  of  certainly.  Al««* 
minds  are  set  against  it.  This  was  natural  and  inevitable,  independeaN' 
any  accidental  circumstances;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Englaiid  10 1'^ 
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|)rosecuUofi0  ^reatty  iocreaftod  the  unpopularity*  of  the  law;  arid  it  is  un- 
deniable, that  ioa  largeclassof  theeommunity,  and  especially  the  mercanlito 
portion  of  it,  religious  views  and  moral  feelings  miiLed  themselres,  so  as  to 
make  the  repugnance  altogether  invincible.    The  consequences  have  been 
fatal  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law.    Men  have  suffered  losses  to  k  large  amount, 
and  repeatedly,  without  complaining,  because  they  knew  that  their  com- 
plaint was  the  death-warrant,  and  might  be  such,  of  a  fellow-creature. 
Others  who  ooold  give  evidence  kept  their  lips  sealed,  for  fear  of  being  called 
upon  »  witnesses,  should  it  be  known  that  they  possessed  any  criminatory 
information.    Jurors  have  ag^in  and  again  refused  to  convict  upon  the' 
clearest  proof.    But  more  absurd  than  all, — ^more  discreditable  to  the  law, 
and  more  fatal  to  every  thing  like  certainly ,^t  has  come  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing,  that  though  the  statutes  say  forgery  shall  be  punished  with 
death  they  mean  no  such  thing,-^hat  their  sense  rather  is,  forgery  shall  not 
be  punished  with  death ;  at  least,  that  in  eight  cases  in  nine  the  sentence  of 
death,  shall  be  pronounced,  and  another  punishment,  not  mentioned  either 
in  the  law  or  the  sentence,  shall  be  executed  by  a  kind  of  compromise  or 
bargain  with  the  offender.    Now,  as  no  man  can  tell,  while  the  law  remains 
in  this  state.'whettusr,  in  any  given  case^  the  sentence  really  shall  be  exe- 
cuted or  not,  parties,  witnesses,  and  jurors  are  left  in  doubt,  and  act  from 
apprehension  of  the  punishment  being  inflicted ;  while  to  the  mind  of  the 
criminal,  in  the  act  of  resolving  upon  doing  the  crime,  nothing  is  presented 
but  a  confused  picture  of  crime,  chances  of  escaping  detection,  and  escap- 
ing conviction,  ending  In  an  avowed  lottery  of  eight  prizes  to  one  blank, 
supposing  detection  and  conviction  both  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  men  do  not  feel  the  influence  of  such  calcula- 
tions in  the  moment  when  deliberating  upon  the  commission  of  crimes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this  remark,  and  nothing  more  ab- 
surd in  the  mouths  of  penal  legislators.  Men  do  certainly  speculate  upon 
the  chances  of  escape  and  conviction,  with  a  leaning,  no  doubt,  to  take  the 
sanguine  view.  But,  at  all  events,  they  acquire  a  habit  of  regarding  cri- 
minal acts  as  more  or  less  perilous,  according  as  die  chances  of  suffering  are 
greater  or  less.  This  habit  it  Is,  formed  in  cooler  moments  upon  eadi 
man's  observation  and  reflection,  and  upon  communication  with  others, 
that  mainly  operates  to  deter  from  crimes.  If  it  has  become  notorious,  and 
almost  proverbial,  that  forgery  has  more  diances  of  escape  than  most  other 
grave  oflences,  assuredly  its  commission  will  be  more  frequent.  But  sup- 
pose we  are  wrong,  both  as  to  the  fact  of  wrong-doers  weighing  probabili- 
ties of  escape  on  the  eve  of  doing  the  act,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  habits 
of  regarding  the  act  sre  ibrmed,  still,  we  ask,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  for  the  legislator  to  hold  that  men  are  not  influenced  by  such  considera- 
tions? What  else  justifles  penal  infliction?  What  other  ground  has  the 
lawgiver  for  punishing  at  all,  but  the  hope  that  example  will  deter  from 
commission  of  the  offence  once  punished?  It  is  precisely  to  the  mind  of 
the  wrong-doer,  and  on  the  assumption  that  he  weighs  chances  and  reflects 
upon  risks,  that  the  law  professedly  appeals.  If  example  can  deter,  it  is 
either  by  striking  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  deliberation  prior  to  offending , 
or  by  forming  the  opinion,  and  giting  the  habitual  impression,  that  to  of- 
fend Is  full  of  danger. 

If  the  chances  of  escaping  death,  after  conviction  for  forgery,  are  eight  or 

'    '  Popmiariiu  n  tbc  term  eiii|)loycd  by  Mr.  ficntliain  to  denote  the  punishnfent  being  adapted 
to  the  feelings  otnankiad. 
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pine  to  one,  little  or  no  benefit,  we  notay  be  well  assured,  can  reauH  troBi  l^ 
idle  denouDcement,  in  deterring  Uie  offender,  who  will  think  noUiiagaf  n 
remote  a  risk,  and  will  be  led  a<way  by  his  passions.  But  if  do  good,  in 
deterring  offenders,  be  done  by  th^  severity  of  the  legal  enactmeot,  s» 
rarely  put  in  force,  there  is  a  clear  balance  of  mischief  produced  by  it;  be> 
cause  the  chances  of  detection  and  of  conviction  are  exceedingly  dimiflidierf 
by  the  severity  of  the  same  enactment.  Therefore  it  is  clearly  against  al 
sound  policy  to  preserve  it  in  name,  while  it  is  not  really  in  force.  Tbe 
only  use  of  its  great  severity  is  gone,  and  the  same  severity  cooiilenels  Ihe 
design  of  the  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  oonsideiations  as  these  had  hm^ffV' 
vailed  among  thinking  men,  and  induced  them  to  regret  the  punisiumtef 
death  toir  the  crime  of  forgery.    Mingled  vnth  these  views  of 
however,  there  were  others  belonging  to  the  Orstcliass  of  objectioiis, 
we  have  already  discussed ;  and  it  was,  for  some  time,  believed  thai 
tical  men  held  the  opinion  adverse  to  the  capital  penalty.     It  is  Inie,  1^ 
the  most  glaring  instances  were  continually  recurring  of  maldbaorB,  wfai 
deserved  the  highest  punishment,  escaping  altogether.     Men  were  ereiy 
day  seen  submitting  to  be  plundered  by  forgers  rather  than  ^roaecite; 
others  were  observed  to  favour,  in  all  ways,  the  escape  of  the  woDi  crimi- 
nals, by  suppressing  evidence,  and  even  by  giving  in  verdicti  of  aofiiittat 
when  evidence  was  adduced  that  sufficed  to  prove  guittineas.     Slill  it  wa& 
thought  that  those  in  trade,  whose  interests  were  prinoipaUy  conceraed  ia  the 
question,  more  especially  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  were 
against  any  alteration  of  the  law,  and  felt  satisfied  with  the  protectioD  afbrd- 
ed  thena  by  the  capital  enactment.  The  memorable  Petition  of  the  Comtq 
Bankers  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to  this  imagination.     ThatfKfr- 
tion  is  a  most  important  fact  in  the  case, — ^a  fact,  indeed,  from  whkh  Iken 
can  be  no  appeal.   Nine  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  represeatiii  fins 
engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  approached  the  Parliament  wHk  a  se- 
rious complaint  of  the  [inefijcacy  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands  and  n  oov 
administered,  to  afford  them  the  protection  in  their  business  which  tbef 
deem  their  right;  and  the  ground  of  their  complaint  is,  (hat  the  ponisfawiC 
of  death  being  denounced  against  the  crime  of  forgery,  almost  easmcs  db 
escape  of  the  offenders  in  so  many  instances,  that  the  crime  is  nol  mieqasoA^ 
prevented.    To  this  statement  there  was  no  answer.    To  the  prayer  <A  4e 
interested  party  there  could  be  no  refusal  connected  with  the  pttadiile  aa 
which  the  punishment  was  pretended  to  be  enacted ;  for  it  was  said  lo  be  de- 
creed in  order  to  protect  those  bankers,  and  they  complained  of  Ihemeiaire 
intended  to  protect  them,  and  entreated  the  (.egislaturetogivetheniaayolber 
kind  of  protection,  staling,  that  this  injured  instead  of  succouring  then.  Nomaa 
could  charge  these  petitioners  with  being  speculators,  or  visionary  and  theo- 
retical reasoners.  They  were  plain,  practical  men  of  business,  speaking  of 
their  interests  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view.    It  was  not  their  feeKi^  tbal 
were  excited ;  it  was  not  any  notion  of  capital  punishments  being  ooiawU 
that  bad  got  possession  of  them.  They  spoke  merely  from  their  expenescr 
as  bankers,  peculiarly  interested  in  putting  down  the  crime  of  forgery  i) 
all  means,  because  that  crime  was  more  pernicious  to  them  than  Co  aoi 
other  class  of  Uie  community ;  and,  tolling  the  plain  tale,  that  they  hat 
found  the  punishment  of  death  increase  forgery  instead  of  diminishing  tf 
they  entreated  the  Parliament  to  protect  them  by  altering  the  penaJ  enact- 
ment. 
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tt  is  ifot  surprising  that  such  striking  facts  as  these,  coupled  with  all  the 
>llier  considerations  to  which  we  have  adverted,  should  have  produced  their 
lue  effect  in  the  discussibn  of  tlie  question  raised  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill,  which 
ery  unexpectedly  left  nearly  the  whole  class  of  forgers  subject  to  capital 
lunishment.  The  point  was  debated  with  all  the  fulness  and  deliberation 
vhich  its  extreme  importance  demanded ;  and  at  length,  by  a  considerable 
najority,  the  cause  of  sound  principles  triumphed ;  the  capital  penalty  was 
hrown  out  of  the  bill  in  all  the  cases  of  importance,  especially  in  that  of  bills 
ind  notes,  being  really  the  whole  question. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  state  the  part  which  the  late  Ministry 
leemed  it  not  unworthy  of  them  to  act  upon  this  occasion.  There  was  no 
%anl  of  assertion,  nay  of  asseveration,  that  the  question  was  not  made  a 
ninisterial  one ;  but  there  was  also  no  want  of  summonses  to  ministerial 
nembers  in  the  accustomed  manner,  and  no  want  of  all  those  means  usually 
employed  to  enforce  attendance  on  questions  supposed  most  interesting  lo 
he  Government  of  the  day.  In  truth,  great  exertions  were  making  by  all 
he  underlings  to  obtain  a  victory,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Ministers 
were  declaring,  and»  we  doubt  not,  conscientiously  declaring,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  a  Government  question.  And  we  have  been  apprised  of  the 
names  of  some  converts  to  the  Treasury,  who,  with  the  proverbial  zeal  of 
til  disciples,  were  to  be  seen  hurrying  towards  their  places  on  the  Govern- 
Tient  side,  and  were  to  be  heard  assigning  as  a  reason  for  their  haste,  that 
'  the  Ministers  were  expected  to  be  pressed  I "  All  this  management — all 
ihis  base  zed — this  prava  4iHgentia — happily  failed,  and  truth  prevailed. 

The  more  pleasing  Usk  remains  of  commemorating  the  pious  labours  of 
hose  whose  active  exertions  helped  to  win  the  day.  First,  as  a  matter  of 
:our8e,  the  amiable  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
everywhere  conspicuous ;  insomuch,  that  an  argument  was  derived  from 
it  against  the  measure.  ' '  These  petitions,"  it  was  said,  "  are  got  up  by  the 
i^uakers.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Barry  are  agitating  the  country  and  pro- 
curing petitions."  Nothing  more  silly  and  thoughtless,  we  will  venture  to 
issert,  was  ever  suggested  to  explain  away  a  troublesome  fact  or  an  ominous 
tppearance.  What  kind  of  a  cause  is  that  which  can  obtain  nine  hundred 
petitions  in  its  behalf  as  soon  as  a  few  Quakers  think  proper  to  call  for  them  ? 
lYhat  sort  of  law  must  that  be,  the  repeal  of  which  is  loudly  demanded  by  so 
naoy  respectable  men,  at  the  resquest  of  William  Allen  and  J.  F.  Barry  ? 
lut  what  measure  is  it  which  nearly  a  thousand  bankers  sign  their  names 
o  recommend— ay,  and  to  recommend  against  the  known  wishes  of  the 
government,  and  in  abrogation  of  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  merely  be- 
lause  a  committee  of  London  Quakers  desire  it  ?  Are  bankers,  of  all  men, 
o  very  careless  of  signatures, — so  indifferent  to  the  act  of  signing  their 
lames,  that  the  moment  Bny  one  shows  them  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
lown  go  their  names  to  it?  But  again — what  petitions  were  there  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question?  If  it  was  all  zeal  and  contrivance  that  pro- 
cured the  Bankers'  Petition  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  law  for 
he  encouragement  of  forgery,  as  they  deemed  it,  where  were  the  petitions 
»f  the  oUier  bankers,  who  were  friendly  to  the  existing  law,  and  deemed 
heir  properly  safe  under  its  protection?  These  petitions  were  not  to  be 
ound ;  and  this  fact  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  our  opinion,  and  in  refuta- 
ion  of  the  vain  cry  attempted  to  be  raised  against  the  petition  presented. 

The  triumph  that  had  been  gained,  and  which  so  gladdened  the  hearts 
»f  the  wise  und  the  good  all  over  the  country,  was,  we  grieve  to  say, 
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shortliiFed.     The  GoyernmeDt  was  inexorable.     Sir  R.  Peel  did  ■« 
here,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Test  Act,  when  the  House  of  CommoBS  denied 
against  him»  abandon  his  opinion  and  go  on  with  the  measure  of  his  advfr- 
saries.    He  did  not  treat  the  errors  of  the  )aw  as  he  had  done  Ibe  vaoaU 
secoritf  of  the  Established  Chiirchr-^baodon  it  because  Ihe  Heuae  M 
outvoted  him.    He  did  not,  as  be  had  then  done,  adopt  hk  anlagoDitf'i 
bill,  and  volunteer  his  help  to  earry  it  through  Parliameal,  bb  sooa  as  kt 
had  been  foiled  in  his  opposition  to  it.    On  tito  contrary,  the  ioslaaC  ikm 
the  contested  clause  had  been  flung  out  of  the  bill,  he  abandcwed  llie  viiole 
of  his  own  measure,  and  left  his  adversaries  to  carry  it  Ihroagh  tfs  iciMa- 
ing  stages,  without  the  important  aid  of  ministerial  ioftueiioe  to  ppotsdit 
They  contrived  to  do  so,  and  the  bill  went  to  the  Lords.     The  Dote  of 
Wellington  and  his  colleagues  there  opposed  it,  and  the  Lords  thiev  if  out 
The  hopes  of  men  were  thus  damped  for  a  season.     Bui  let  it  oah  be 
observed,  in  what  a  predicament  the  Lords  have  deliberately  left  ttRbv 
on  this  important  subject.    If  there  were  difficulties  in  Ihe  way  eCdeietl- 
ing,  and  convicting,  and  punishing  offenders  before,  from  the  genoil 
feeling  and  the  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  subject  being  hoalile  lo  the  o- 
pital  penally,  how  mightily  are  these  diGBculties  now  augraoiled,  Wibeo  die 
general  feeling  out  of  doors,<*-when  the  prevailing  opinion  of  die  oounfn 
has  been  sanctioned  by  a  m«ority  of  the  House  of  Ckmmoiis;  and  a  bii 
founded  on  those  teelings  and  opinions,  and  as  it  were  embodying  them  ii 
a  legislative  form,  was  actually  passed,  after  the  fullest  ddiberatioa,  aod 
sent  by  the  one  House  of  Parliament  for  the  adoption  of  the  other !  SiaHj 
parties,  witnesses,  jurors,  nay  judges  themselves,  will  now  fed  tim  tbe 
capital  punishment  is  stigmatized  by  the  highest  authority,  will  iMie  Ihn 
ever  lean  against  inflicting  it,  and  will  render  the  law  more  than  evwa 
dead  letter.    These  considerations  struck  not  the  Lords'  House  of  FirUi- 
ment,  but  tbey  add  new  force  to  all  the  arguments  urged  agaiwf  llehv 
as  it  now  exists ;  and  they  will  doubtless  lead  to  renewed,  aiMl,  it  ii  ts  br 
fioped,  suiceeflsful  eflorts  Cent  ilsamendmeot.  * 


NOTS  to  the  Artick  on  tie  Capkal  Pumshmemi  of^eryerjf. 


We  desire  to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  lending  ocv  ttwImMrf  lu 
the  mischievous  attempts  of  a  most  mistaken  zeal,  or  what  may  Iraly  ht 
called  a  perverted  humanity,  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  comae  el 
nal  justice  in  particular  cases  of  capital  punishment.  If  the  laws 
— ^and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  tiiey  are  wrong,*— nothisg  caa  bemoiv 
praiseworthy  than  the  eflorts  of  enlightened  and  considerate  roeo  to 
them.  But  surely  there  is  neither  reason  nor  true  philanthropy  ia  tftti 
pursued  by  some  well-meaning  but  unreflecting  persons,  who 
capital  punishment  about  to  be  inflicted  by  the  law  as  it  at 
without  raising  an  outcry  against  it  in  the  inii^uhtai  ea»^  aad  ewi 
making  direct  exertions  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  What  u 
the  consequence  ?  Petitions  are  got  up,  and  the  community  ia  canvasiM 
to  sign  them.  In  one  wellAnown  case,  (where  a  quaker  was  condeiBw^ 
for  forgery,]  copies  of  the  petition  for  mercy  wave  lying  at  every  foinrik  • 
jTifth  shop  in  the  frequented  thoroughfares  of  London.    A  vast  miiltitadr« 

*  8«e  •  funnd  immI  cop? ibcidk  Essay  on  the  faeflloMy  of  Capital  PtiaialHMata,     V«L  xxxi 
p.  SI4.  , ,      .    - 
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gnalure»  were  obtained;  but  the  government  hud  the  sense  and  firmness 
>  resist  this  unl)ecoming  importunity,  and  the  law  took  its  course.  Of 
itc,  a  new  line  has  been  pursued,  and  public  meetings  are  actually  held 
»  debate  the  merits  o( parHcuiar  senience9;  to  excite  sympathy  with  the 
ilpritsas  viotims  of  a  cruel  law,  and  to  raise  indignation  against  the  pro- 
'cutors  and  the  judges.  The  crimes,  too,  are  not  like  that  for  which  the 
uaker  suffered  ;  but  acts  of  the  most  *  atrocious  yiolence,  approaching  in 
leir  guilty  intent  as  near  as  possible  to  murder,  and  only  not  ending  in 
le  loss  of  life  through  mere  accident.  It  is  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts 
ho  are  held  up  as  objeels  of  mere  pity ;  and  no  quarter  is  giren  eidier  to 
16  injured  parties  who  complain,  or  to  the  ministers  of  justice  who  would 
revent  a  repetitioa  of  crimes,  that  make  all  property  insecure,  strike 
ismay  over  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces,  and  are  incon- 
istent  with  the  very  existence  of  civitizalion. 

To  show  the  utter  Ignorance  of  the  pretended  friends  of  humanity  who 
lold  such  meetings,  one  of  them  praises  the  Parliament  of  Edward  III., 
vhich  passed  the  Treason  Law,  as  "  the  hlessed  Parliament,  in  which 
here  were  no  lawyers,**— confounding  it  v  ^h  one  some  generations  later, 
n  which  it  is  notorious  to  the  merest  smallerers  in  learning,  that  no  law  was 
massed  which  ever  was  beard  of  afterwards.  Another  orator  (and  the  rneet^ 
ng  seems  to  have  gone  with  bim)  denounced  as  cruel  and  unjust  all  Special 
Commissions  !  As  if  any  one  in  his  senses  over  doubled  the  expediency 
»r  trying  offences  as  speedily  as  possible  alter  they  are  committed.  We  trust 
hat  nodiing  GODtained  in  the  text  of  our  Article  on  the  Capital  Punishment 
)f  Forgery  will  be  found  to  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  mise- 
-able  foWes  as  these.  * 


*  Tbe  ipAW  albtted  b  tha  ivork  to  Diii|iiiHtiont  on  Pofiiieal  EooMiny ,  Lftw,  and  JuriipnidcBee. 
n  more  mHicted  Uwii  I  could  have  wwhcd.  Manj  articles  of  oogsiderabW  value  bare  bee^ 
inavoidably  omitted;  and  id  making  a  telectioo,  which,  from  mich  a  prodigious  mass  of  matter, 
vas  BO  easy  lash,  I  have  been  aaskraa  to  ret^a  these  aitieles  that  hare  a  vereiVDce  to  subjects,  ia 
\\e  discuasion  of  which  the  pabliD,  m  Ibe  pftasBt  stale  of  society,  M  a  lively  ialcmt.  Of  the  re- 
pcted  dissertatioos,  thcfe  are  several  to  wnich  the  reader  D;av  feel  desirous  to  refer.  A  Review  of 
Janard's  Principles  of  PoUtieal  Ecooomy,  Vol.  i.  p.  4^.,  andof  Earl  Lauderdale's  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Or^  of  Public  Wealth,  Vol.  iv.  p.  343.  Ricaido*s  Theoqr  of  Taxation  examined, 
{o\.  XXX.  p.  69.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Owen's  Scheme  for  lelieviagtbc  Natiooal  Distress,  Vol.  xxxii. 
>.  453.    Malthus  and  Godwin's  Theories  of  Population,  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  360.    On  the  Funding 


he  Necessity  of  redudmr  Taxation,  and  aboKshine  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Monopolies, 
JfA.  xlvi.  *.  880.  TheAmericaa  TVififf,  Vol.  xhriii.  p.  390.  Review  of  M'CuUoch's  Priaciplcf 
i  Political  Ecoooniy.  Vol.  Iti.  p.  338.  Bentham's  Principles  of  JLegislalion,  Vol.  iv.  p.  1.  The 
tegeocy  Question,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  46.  Bentham's  Theory  of  Punishments,  Vol.  xxii.  p.  1.  Abuses 
B  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Vol  xxi.  p.  193^  Vol.  xxxviii.  p.  381.  Vol.  xlL  p.  406.  Bsntham  oa 
Criminal  Prooedwe,  Vol.  xl.  p.  169.  On  the  Justice  of  extending  the  Rcoettt  of  Counsel  to  Pri- 
oners.  Vol.  xl.  p.  74.  On  Scotch  Judicial  Reform,  there  are  several  able  articles  in  the  JBdinbui^h 
leview.  See  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  174.,  on  the  Nomination  of  Scotch  Juries ;  on  Scotch  Criminal  Juns- 
imdence.  Vol  xli.  p.  4fiO.  Scoiph  Entails,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  442.  Independence  of  Scotoh  Judges, 
.  ol.  xliv.  p.  397.  Scottish  Judicial  Reforms,  VoL  li.  n.  112.  On  the  subjeot  of  Taxatioo  the 
Cdiobnrgh  Review  contains  many  articles  which  have  had  a  most  beneficial  teadenev,  in  attracting 
ha  aitentiOB  oif  the  pohKe  to  the  ofroaaous  piinciplss  by  which  the  taxes  imposed  by  Ibe  Govern- 
nent  have  been  reculated.  It  will  be  perceived  that  mauy  of  the  reductions  on  articles  of  general 
^ooaamptioB,  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  present  Ministrr,  were  repeatedly  suggested  by 
he  Edinburgh  Reviewera.  The  reader  is  requested  to  consult  the  toHowiDi;  artieles.  Comparative 
>rDductiveiiess  of  Hi^  and  Low  Tlixes,  as  exemplified  in  the  Tea,  Salt,  Wine,  aad  Spirit  duties, 
V^.  xxxvL  p.  517.  Repeat  of  the  Tax  on  Foreign  Wool,  Vol  xxxix.  p.  109.  Restrictions  on 
he  Wine  Thide,  VoL  xl  p.  414.  Reductions  of  the  Duty  on  Coffee,  Vol.  xl  p.  488.  Considerar 
iona  on  the  Timber  Trade,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  342.  Duties  on  Brandy  and  Geneva,  Vol  xlv.  p.  199. 
Sugar  Duties,  Vol  1.  p.  496.  Malt  aud  Beer  Duties,  Vol  xUx.  p.  36Sl  Duties  on  Coals,  Vol.  U. 
>.  175.  Impolicy  of  iocreasiag  the  Duties  on  Spirits,  Vol  I  p.  486.  Strictures  cm  Ooulbom's  fi- 
Scheme  of  1830,  Vol  li.  p.  81 L    Taxes  on  Literature,  Vol  Uii.  p.  427. 
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POLITICAL  AND  VESTED  RIGHTS. 

A  love  of  change,  a  contempt  for  ancient  forms  and  iDsUUiUons,  a  carr^ 
lessoess  when  the  rights  of  property  are  in  question,  are  among  the  veri 
last  charges  which  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  English  people.  In  iJn* 
year  1817,  to  the  astonishment  of  civilized  Europe,  a  gaanllel  was(hrow3 
down  in  the  principal  Court  at  Westminster,  and  a  criminal  wiio  wai  ac- 
cused of  murder  was  held  entitled  to  defend  himself  by  judicial  conbaL 
Whether  the  dramatic  dialogue  and  scenic  representalioD,  by  which  i^ 
conveyance  of  property,  under  the  form  of  a  Recovery,  has  been  tanei 
into  a  series  of  fictions  and  buffooneries,  shall  continue  to  be  ktjpif]fior 
the  profit  and  amusement  of  sergeants  at  law.  is  even  now  a  n^ler  o^ 
grave  legal  deliberation.  The  caution  with  which  our  na&ioD  ha^alva^s 
contrived  to  get  on  from  time  to  time  with  the  least  altention  that  vonk 
answer  the  immediate  purpose,  has  had  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  adrift- 
tages.  But  on  the  whole,  from  the  excellent  quality  and  positioo  oC  oor 
early  institutions,  from  the  pi  vitc  skill  with  which  our  sueeessire  alten- 
tions  were  moulded,  adjusted,  and  applied  to  the  original  bmldu^^  aai 
above  all,  from  the  wonderful  good  fortune  with  which  events  played  iolo 
our  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  advantages  in  Uvcur  oCeur 
experimental  process  have  greatly  preponderated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  whenever  an  occasion  should  arise  of  li)e 
great  body  of  the  English  people  calling  for  a  change,  their  previmis coo- 
duct  will  have  earned  for  them  the  presumption  that  there  is  gqod  rason 
for  their  call.  It  may  be  further  presumed  that,  in  case  aoyipecifir 
change  shall  have  found  favour  in  their  eyes,  its  proposers  were  able  lo  dwv 
cause  for  every  deviation  which  it  contained  from  ancient  forms  9ad  i^t- 
tutions.  Above  all,  valid  protection  for  every  thing  reasonably  entitferf  to 
the  name  of  a  private  right,  whether  of  property  or  of  any  other  descnpliM. 
must  have  been  indispensable,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  ,, 
tion.  It  may  also,  in  such  a  case,  fairly  be  supposed,  that  the  polbc 
satisfied  that  the  remodelling  of  such  public  rights  as  needed  reforauik^bid 
been  undertaken,  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  on  solemn  principles  and  »Qfrf 
analogies,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  based  upon,  derived  Irea. 
and  tending  to  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  the  public  good. 

It  is  our  firm  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the  English  people  in  Ihii  re- 
spect is  still  unchanged ;  as  it  is  our  trust,  that  notwithstanding  all  provoca- 
tions and  deceptions,  this  great  national  characteristic  wUl  remain  uodkgDst- 
able.  Late  events  confirm  rather  than  shake  us  in  our  coofideace.  li 
is  no  new  theory  of  the  Rights  of  Man  or  of  the  English  Constitolioo,  after 
which,  in  their  approbation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  people  are  said  fo  have 
run  wild.  No  exception  to  the  above  remarks  can  be  fairly  stated  to'eiis: 
in  the  almost  unanimous  demand  of  the  middle  and.  lower  classes,  thai  the 
House  of  Commons  should  really  answer  to  its  name— should  beooaae  a  re- 


*  1.  Speech  of  Robert  Monsej  Rolfe,  Esq. ,  deliTered  in  the  GaildhftO,  Burr  Sl  Ed 

9d  day  of  May,  1831;  on  occasion  of  hw  faieiog  put  in  nomination  at  the  Oeneral 

Candidate  for  the  Representation  of  that  Borough.    2.  Conciliatory  Refofm.    A  Letter 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  M.  P.,  on  the  means  of  reconcdias  Paii^ 
Rrfonn  to  the  interests  and  o^^nions  of  the  different  orders  of  the  oommuaity ;  togMher  sriiSi 

of  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  IVIinisterial  Bill,  but  adapted  more  dose^y  to  thejpriBcq>leR  mad  p« 

of  the  Constitution.     By  Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  IVmple,  Barrister  at  l^w.     2  ' 
Address  to  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons,  on  the  Represeolative  GonatitotioQ  of  BimUbA.  *> 
H.  A.  Merewelher,  Esq.  Seijeant  at  Law.— Vol.  Uii.  p.  SOti.  Jonei  183L 


presentaiive  Asscmniy,  ana  represeniaiive  oi  me  uammfma.     i  here  can  be 
no  question  concerning  the  sentlraents  of  the  grave  Clarendon  on  this  sub- 
ject, when»  notwithstanding  his  known  doYOtion  to  every  atom  of  our  esCa- 
blishments,  and  whilst  writing  with  the  bitterness  of  an  exile,  he  felt  con- 
straint to  recommend  the  precedent  even  of  Cromwell  for  imitation.    Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  were  he  now  alive,  would  have  perceived  no  contra- 
diction between  the  popularity  of  the  ministerial  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Rerorm  and  our  ancient  reputation  for  solidity  and  truth.    That  "orthodox 
judge/'  as  Gibbon  justly  calls  him,  lays  down  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
lioD  in  utter  variance  with  the  practice  which  we  are  superseding;  *  but  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  practice  about  to  be  introduced.   He  describes 
it  as  a  mis/Mune  that  the  deserted  boroughs  continue  to  be  summoned ; 
and  agrees  with  Lord  Chatliam  and  Hr.  Pitt  in  the  propriety  of  "  a  more 
complete  representation  of  the  people."     Accordingly,   he  must  have 
agreed  (unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  he  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
contradict  his  own  book),  both  in  the  dtafranchising  and  enfranchising  parts 
of  the  present  Bill — in  what  it  takes  away  as  well  as  in  what  it  gives.    After 
making  the  same  painful  distinction,  as  Montesquieu  also  was  obliged  to 
make,  between  our  theory  and  our  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
Blackstone,  were  he  alive  and  honest,  must  have  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of 
those  "  deviations  and  corruptions  which  length  of  time,  and  a  loose  state 
of  national  morals,  has  too  great  a  tendency  to  produce."    Mr.  Christian, 
Professor  and  Judge,  and  twice  as  orthodox  as  even  Blackstone  himself, 
lived  to  superintend  the  fifteenth  edition  of  these  Commentaries.    Within 
the  last  few  years,  half  a  dozen  different  editors  have  prepared  as  many 
different  editions  of  the  work,  in  the  shape  of  a  text  book  for  English  ma- 
gistrates and  students.    What  were  these  learned  writers  about,  and  how 
comes  it  that  they  were  permitted,  without  comment  or  contradiction,  to 
mislead  the  young  and  ignorant,  whom  it  was  their  express  office  to  instruct, 
if  the  withdrawal  of  the  summons  from  deserted  boroughs,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  more  complete  representation  of  the  people,  is  a  change  which 
deserves  the  obnoxious  name  of  revoMian  ?    If  it  is  not  a  revolution,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  so  designates  it?    Again,  can 
these  writers  have  been  in  cool  blood,  and  in  their  studies,  countenancing 
perjury  and  confiscation?    Probably  not;  yet  election  advertisements  and 
speeches  are  crowded  with  such  imputations.     The  freemen  of  Bury  are 
warned  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  their  oaths  and  by 
their  God.    Sir  Charles  Welherell  stuns  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
shout  of  corporation  robbery.    Mr.  H.  Drummond  lectures  the  freehdders 
of  Surrey  not  to  enter  into  a  political  partnership  with  Jonathan  Wild.    And 
the  ingenuous  disfranchiser  of  the  whole  county  constituency  of  Ireland  is 
reported  to  have  told  the  good  people  of  Tamworth,  that  the  safety  of  pro- 
perty was  incompatible  with  Schedule  A. 

Honest  men  ought  to  join  in  protesting  against  the  system  of  false  alarms  and 
fallacies  which  has  been  too  long  and  far  too  successfully  indulged  in.  An 
object  of  temporary  delusion  may  be  served ;  but  all  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  common  people,  in  Uie  understanding  or  good  laith  of  their  superiors, 
must  be  ultimately  endangered  by  it.  Notliing,  for  instance,  would  tend 
more  effectually  to  destroy  the  supposed  professional  value  of  the  political 
apprehensions  manifested  by  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  moment, 

*  Cofflnentanet,  t.  i.  p.  171. 
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than  a  collection  of  the  occaaiofis  on  which  Oie  cry  of "  the  Chntck  a. 
duiger"  has  been  raised  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.     A  won  liua 
proportionate  reaction  is  the  consequence  of  detected  attempts  to  iaposeoi 
our  ignorance,  credulity,  and  fears.     Under  ordinary  circumfllaBces,  tk 
dilBculties  which  the  common  people  must  encounter  in  any  attempt  to  ^. 
at  truth  is  a  yery  melancholy  consideration.    Besides  the  regolar  liadm 
in  daily  or  weekly  falsehoods,  the  main  arrangements  of  I^iamealary 
debate  are  got  up  on  the  principle  of  scene  painting ;  with  a  tntMder  oot^ 
line,  and  features  more  highly  coloured  than  the  life.     Oa  an  occastoaht^ 
the  present,  it  is  surely  a  most  dangerous  as  well  as  Tioleot  exIeaMMi 
of  the  priTilege  of  exaggeration,  to  misrepresent  a  recasting  of  poKliai 
franchises,  on  public  grounds,   under  such  terrible  denunciatk»L    Tbe 
nature  and  course  of  the  following  observations  will  be  proof  at  hnt  ttal 
our  defence  of  the  right   of  legislative  interposition,  and   of  the  mak 
which  the  government  is  pursuing  in  it,   is  founded  on   more  iaifirti) 
and  more  comprehensive  views  than  the  politics  of  the  day.    It  is  aa 
worth  while  to  define  property,  and  travel  through  an  elaborale  my 
lysisl  in  order  to  show  that  the  elective  franchise,  whether  aflaehed  to  a 
Irish  forty-shilling  freehold,  to  the  non-resident  qualificatiDa  of  ao  Mh 
Vidual,  or  to  the  corporate  character  of  the  members  of  a  corporatioo,  ii 
Wt  winpertjf.    The  common  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind  are  alao  a^^ 
flh  this  additional  distinction  -.—property,  when  vested  in  |»ivale  iodhi- 
•duals  as  such,  and  therefore  called  private  property,  is  held  on  yery  Mt- 
rent  terms  and  presumptions  firom  prq^y  which  la  vested  ia  penaai 
tastaining  a  public  character,  or  members  of  a  public  body,  and  wbidi  is 
therefore  considered  to  belong  to  them  solely  in  that  right. 

The  misrepresentations  alluded  to  call  for  a  few  elemeatMry  wards  oo  fk 
mibject  of  Rights.  We  know  of  no  sanctuary,  or  ark,  where  a  tMtA^d 
rights,  abstracted  from  all  human  circumstances  and  consideraliona,  hmb$t^ 
deposited  by  nature,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found  ready  arnmatfaitf 
tidieted  according  to  their  metaphysical  precedence.  Man,  oo  aaoncydtbe    i 
earth,  and  of  his  partners  tn  H,  and  aftor  an  examination  into  his  awn  ailve    i 
and  eondition,  must  make  out  for  himself  the  list,  and  marabal  its  da^fesk    | 
the  best  manner  that  he  can.  All  notions  of  God  and  of  conaeieaee  mmH  k    < 
verydiflerent  from  what  reason  can  undertake  to  justify,  if  Itey  aieofakiai    , 
to  embarrass  this  moral  scale  by  the  introduction  of  any  other  elaiwif  a 
measure  than  that  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness — greatest  t)otli  la  qan- 
tity  and  quality — to  which  the  whole  system  of  Being,  within  the  reach  d 
our  conduct  and  consideration,  can  attain.     The  generality  of  this  test  is  l^y 
no  means  inconsistont  with  a  heraldry  of  degrees  in  nature.     The  lery  he 
that  a  moral  obligation  of  acting  as  arbiter  in  such  dams  is  fek  la  ta  i 
posed  On  man,  as  a  part  of  his  constitution,  of  itself  maiiiaaallis  rani 
among  the  creatures  of  the  earth.    All  cieatioR  gains  by  his  hMipaiitioa 
Compare,  even  as  far  as  0ie  condition  of  other  su^Nordinate  annnait  is  csa- 
cemed,  a  region  cultivated  and  civilized  by  man,  with  one  whidi  Fnm- 
dence  haa  not  placed  As  yet  under  his  gnardiandiip  and  ooaCrol.    Tlw  tm 
principle  applies  in  every  balance  of  eontending  duties,  ia  the  am  of 
vidual  conduct,  and  in  all  possible  competltionfl  among  mspptmed 
between  different  members  of  the  great  family  of  mankind.    A»  perwa 
prudence  settles  the  question  between  higher  and  lower  pleaanas  wiii 
that  moral  government  which  every  rational  man  has  to  establish  9«r 
himself;  so  must  it  be  philasophieally  truo,~first,  that  no  case  can  ^ 
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nade  out  for  the  classing  any  thing  whatever  under  the  description  of  rights 
It  all,  which  does  not,  on  the  whole,  contribute  to  the  general  happiness 
i(  mankind ;  and  next,  that  no  standard  of  rights  can  be  just  originally,  or 
ong  remain  so,  which  is  not  constructed,  and,  as  occasion  may  require, 
;orrected,  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  the  formation,  development,  and 
)rotectioii  of  the  different  sources  of  enjoyment  of  which  our  nature  is  ca* 
»able,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  best  estimate  which  we  can  make  of  the 
:oinparatlve  excellence  of  these  enjoyments. 

Natural  rights  and  duties  are  spoken  of  in  a  double  sense.  In  their  flrst 
uid  most  extensive  meaning,  they  include  all  the  maxims  and  rulesi  how- 
srer  obscure  and  variable,  by  the  observance  of  which,  nature  (that  is,  the 
»rth  in  its  productions,  and  mankind  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other), 
»n  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  mass  of  enjoyment.  In  their  narrower 
leose,  the  one  in  which  they  are  ordinarilycontrasted  with  legal  rights,  they 
nean  nothing  but  those  simple  propositions  which  are  so  intimately  cDn- 
lected  with,  and  immeditely  derived  from,  the  nature  of  man,  that  they 
ippear  (o  be  of  universal  evidence  and  application.  The  difference  is  per- 
laps  only  in  degree  betwixt  these  two  meanings  ;  but  it  is  often  so  impor- 
ant  as  to^seem  a  difference  in  kind.  Cases  arising  under  die  first, 
iccordingto  circumstances  and  occasions,  are  frequently  dependent  upon, 
tnd  made  the  slave  of,  positive  law.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  latter  to  be 
lot  only  more  generally  independent  of  positive  law,  but  in  great  extre- 
nities  its  master.  Such  are  those  few  cases  of  general  rules,  in  which  it  is 
langerous  for  casuists  to  admit  the  possibility,  and  still  more  difficult  for 
hem  to  prove  the  actual  occurrence  of  an  exception.  Rights  and  duties  of 
his  tatter  description  want  little  from  philosophy  by  way  of  proof,  and  as 
ittle  by  way  of  secondary  and  artificial  sanction  from  the  law  of  the  land, 
rhis  sanction,  however,  it  is  even  more  necessary,  for  the  peace  of  society, 
o  fix  upon  them  than  on  the  more  vague  and  doubtful  instances  on  the 
^rrner  class.  Parricide  need  not  be  left  out  of  the  criminal  code,  as  a 
error  beyond  human  legislation.  Institutions  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
ur  q>ecies,  as  the  institution  of  private  property,  for  instance,  should  ac- 
uire  only  additional  sacredness  as  a  rule,  from  the  solemnity  with  which 
ic  law  approaches  and  enforces  any  necessary  exceptions  to  that,  the  crea- 
on  and  preservation  of  which  is  by  far  its  greatest  object.  Instead  of 
'^ounding  the  moral  affections,  checking  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
arstanding,  or  violating  conscience  in  any  form,  the  law  ought  to  raise  for 
lem,  by  its  provisions,  a  visible  home  and  asylum.  Of  course  it  is  of  the 
si  importance  that,  in  respect  of  those  clear  rules,  which  can  ndver  be 
>ntradicted,  either  by  individuals  or  nations,  with  impunity,  ^the  law  of 
itare  and  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  in  strict  concurrency.  In  case  they 
>th  agree,  all  is  well.  Wherever  they  differ,  one  of  those  terrible  neces- 
ties  arises,  in  which  a  virtuous  man  has  to  determine  between  the  im- 
ediate  evil  consequences  of  legal  obedience  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
id  the  contingent  mischiefs  which  may  result  to  society  from  the  example 
a  private  citizen  setting  up  his  personal  scruples  in  opposition  to  the  law. 
i  an  instance  of  this  sort,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  all  disagreement 
ft^M^een  these  laws  should  be  removed  the  instant  it  is  recognized.  There 
D  be  as  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  ought  to  give  way.  In  his  gifts  of 
tmanity  and  reason,  God  has  provided  that  few  naistakes  comparatively 
all  take  place  under  this  extreme  division: 
X*he  next  stage  of.  inquiry  runs  out  into  that  extensive  sphere,  wKhin 
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which  rights  dnd  dultes,  either  from  not  being  originaliy  so 
were  more  easily  misunderstood  and  orerborne;  or  where,  liy  a  diaitt  » 
the  condition  and  mechanism  of  society,  institutions  and  rales*  which  v-t* 
originally  useful,  haye  become  useless,  or  perhaps  pernicioos.  There  are 
virtues  and  vices  even,  which  are  virtues  and  vices  of  circumstance  onk 
These  accordingly  have  left  them  space  to  turn  in,  and  most  chaage  thek 
nature  and  proportions,  according  as  they  apply  to  different  nations,  periodi, 
and  ranks.  Lord  Bacon  said  long  ago—"  If  vices  were,  open  the  vMe, 
matter  profitable,  the  virtuous  man  would  be  the  sinner."  It  is  the  doff, 
therefore,  of  wise  and  honest  legislators,  to  (redy  inquire  wlietber  lftej« 
their  predecessors  have  originally  mistaken,  or  violated,  this  inienrchs 
of  rignls  and  duties  in  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  positive  legidaKw;  «od 
also,  to  be  cautiously  and  continuously  watching  to  discover  wheQieriBf 
changes  have  arisen,  or  are  arising,  in  the  formation  and  distrikliot  oif 
those  physical  and  moral  elements  which  constitute  society.  An  aUoilin 
in  the  wealth  and  wants,  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  reqfuim  md- 
taneous  and  analogous  alterations  in  the  political,  civil,  or  crimuial  codeal 
a  nation.  Laws,  which  it  might  have  been  madness  in  one  age  not  U 
make,  it  may  be  more  mad  to  continue  in  the  next.  To  insisi  upon  i 
people  being  governed  by  the  same  laws,  in  spite  of  these  changes,  is  t» 
destroy  human  happiness  more  certainly  than  if  we  were  eompdiM  by 
statute  to  subject  our  bodies,  in  injury  or  sickness,  to  the  imperfect  a- 
pcriments  of  our  ancestors ;  or  than  if  grown-up  people  should  be  oM^ped 
to  sleep  in  the  cradles  and  amuse  themselves  with  the  rattles  of  thdr  in- 
fancy. If,  on  comparing  our  own  knowledge  with  that  of  our  aaeestor^. 
the  advantage  is  not  thought  to  be  as  much  on  our  side  in  legisUoaasiQ 
surgery  and  medicine ;  yet  the  frame  of  society  and  the  mind  of  bm 
alters  more  than  the  human  body.  Moral  elasticity  and  asnaihii'^ 
have  their  limits.  Under  these  circumstances  two  opposite  ef&  sre 
introduced.  The  law  which  prejudice  will  not  allow  to  he  r&aeffed,  oe- 
cessity  spoils  as  law  by  a  looseness  of  construction ;  whilst  in  tte  sri^eei 
of  this  compulsory  conformity,  enough  of  outstanding  pressoieisMtd 
generate  disease. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  law  of  a  country  should  be  as  oondodn  » 
possible  to  its  happiness.    Municipal  legislation  ought  accordingly  te  fvy 
its  course,  as  circumstances  vary,  by  the  removal  of  every  unneDtion 
restraint  from  the  free  development  of  human  power  and  aetioB.   Jis- 
tinian's  celebrated  definition  of  civil  liberty  is  repeated  by  Monlesqniea.  aii 
was  adopted  by  Lord  Plunkett  in  the  debates  on  what  is  commonly  olM 
the  Manchester  Massacre.    It  amounts  to  "  the  being  governed  by  kw,' 
This  definition  can  be  correct  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  coffiecteeas  oC 
Blackstone's  supplement  to  the  ordinary  definition  of  law.    Yet  Blackstone'f 
own  definition  of  civil  liberty  supposes  quite  the  contrary.    Paley 
Blackstone  agree  that  civil  liberty  consists  in  the  "  being  restrained  by 
law  but  what  conduces  in  a  greater  degree  tothe  public  welfare.*    It 
be  fortunate  if  the  latter  part  of  Blackstone's  definition  of  municipal  law 
practically  true.  *'  It  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,"  he  says,  "  prescribed  > 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  ri^t,  and  prohibifta 
what  is  wrong. "    Bj  this  confdsion  the  most  important  preliminary  chapr 
is  made  an  inextncable  and  mischievous  labyrinth.    In  this   case  r 
reforms  in  positive  law  of  any  sort  can  be  ever  wanted.    It  would  be  pffi"" 
the  moment  it  was  law.    However,  we  fear  that  Paiey  is  correct  in 


that  the  law  of  no  country  does  at  present  deserve  (may  we  expect  that  it 
ever  shall  deserve?)  this  extreme  compliment.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  duly 
of  every  law-maker  to  strive  after  the  approximation.  Like  the  asymptote, 
positive  law  may  go  on  approaching  the  definition  of  civil  liberty  for  ages» 
but  in  our  actual  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  weakness  it  will  never 
touch. 

There  is  another  class  of  rights  and  duties,  distinct  from  the  great  depart- 
ment, whose  two  main  subdivisions  we  have  described.  The  subject-matter 
of  this  class  falls  more  entirely  within  the  undisturbed  province  of  the  mere 
letter  of  municipal  law.  It  consist  of  those  cases  where  a  rule  is  required  to 
be  laid  down,  but  where  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  what  tb^rule  may  be.  A$ 
changes  always  must  produce  a  certain  degree  of  inoonvenience,  when  once 
a  rule  is  established  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  will,  by  the  supposition,  be 
very  seldom  right  to  alter  it. 

These  observations  apply  solely  to  the  legislation  carried  on  by  the  com- 
petent jurisdictions.   They  suppose  that  the  distinction  between  judieial  and 
legislative  acts  is  well  understood ,  and  faithfully  preserved .   The  judgment^ 
seat  has  nothing  to  do  with  considerations  such  as  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  is  a  property  essential  to  the  pure  admistration  of  justice,  that  the  law 
should  be  made  by  a  separate  authority ;  should  be  publicly  promulgated  by 
it  in  the  character  of  law ;  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  judge  as  a  dry  anil 
peremptory  rule,  by  which  all  cases  comprehended  in  it  are  to  be  governed. 
It  is  no  less  essential  to  the  possible  reasonableness  and  suitableness  of 
laws,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  thus  rigidly  administered,  that  the  makers 
of  them  should  previously,  contemporaneouslv,  and  subsequently,,  look  oO 
their  statute-book  into  the  world.   They  should  never  mistake  the  spirit  ol 
a  judge  for  that  of  a  legislator.    They  are  bound,  in  their  legislative  capa- 
city, only  by  those  great  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  a  consi-^ 
derable  latitude  of  discretion,  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  their  ofBce.    By  way  of  security 
against  any  temptation  and  self-deception  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion, 
all  ex  post  facto  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  attainder,  or  pains  and 
penalities,  should  be  proscribed  as  instruments  of  power  rather  than  of  law. 
Indeed,  every  Instance  even  of  prospective  legislation  (in  order  to  avoid  the 
possible  bias  of  partialities)  should  be  made  to  embrace,  as  much  as  possible, 
general  principles  and  classes  of  men,  instead  of  individual  facts  or  persons. . 
In  all  modifications  ofexisting  rules  and  institutions,  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing constantly  in  mind  how  great  a  burden  of  proof  is  pnfnaySrc»ff4hrowi^ 
on  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  legislative  alteration,  need  scarcely  bu 
insisted  on.    Some  evil — to  be  made  up  to  society  in  the  end— must  always 
allend  on  every,  even  the  most  maturely-considered,  change.    A  tax  even 
cannot  be  taken  off  witiiout  a  loss  being  sustained  in  some  quarter  from  the 
repeal.    The  further  evil,  comprised  in  incautious  changes  (by  the  amend- 
ments and  re-amendments  which  they  require),  brings  on  the  misery  of 
frequent  changes.    These,  by  rendering  the  rule  of  conduct  precarious,  by 
unsettling  the  expectations,  of  mankind,  and  by  destroying  the  sense  of  secu- 
•  rity,  may  lay  society  waste  as  effectually  as  a  barbarian  invasion. 

fiecause  precautions  are  advisable  in  the  exercise  of  a  right,  the  obliga- 

:  tion  of , exercising  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  not  a  jot  the  less  imperious  and 

sacred.    The  laws  of  a  country  cannpt  be  handed  down  from  one  generation 

to  another  in  such  a  state  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  revision.    No 

>  aation  btis  suffered  more  than  our  own  from  a  neglect  of  this  duty  in.ouia 
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governnient,  and  from  an  acquiescing,  or  almost  sopentitioos  kajiing.  k 
the  supposed  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Hsmx. 
instead  of  at  once  abolishing  an  institution  or  a  law,  whea  the  <^jeel  of  ibe 
ceased,'or  atler  they  had  b^me  positively  injurious,  the  aocieotioniiBkne 
been  usually  kept  up.  In  Uie  place  of  new  means  pUinly  and  honeidy  dh 
reeled  to  the  end  in  view,  society  foolishly  allowed  itself  to  be  jogsM  wk 
tlie  experiment  of  providing  for  permanent  necessities  by  sonme  iadmtad 
circuitous  method,  which  ought  cither  never  to  have  existed  at  all,  ortt  kol 
would  have  been  good  onlv  as  a  temporary  acoomnAodatioo.  Tboi  tk 
fudges  were  driven  to  do  illegally  and  coarsely  what  Paiiiameal  m  la 
ignorant,  too  idle;  or  too  selfish,  legally  to  perform.  Our  proceftdiagilecaae 
gradually  encumbered  with  an  intolerable  load  of  fictions ;  and  as  a  eertaio 
consequence  of  a  departure  from  simplicity  and  intelligibleoess,  adsoi  vas 
opened  to  abuses  and  prevarications  of  a  hundred  kinds.  Thgre  mt  ts« 
truths  which  should  be  thoroughly  uodersCood :  first,  thai  tbe  ceaMjim 
between  the  end  and  the  means  ought  to  be  made  and  preaervedas  dose  mi 
demonstrable  as  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  main  uses  of  reason,  aadis  at 
main  intellectual  security  against  fallacies  and  fraud.  Next,  thai  im  ibe  em- 
temporaf  y  adjustmeot  of  the  machinery  to  its  purpose,  etery  sneeeaslTe  ge- 
neration must  be  left  to  be  ruled  and  guided  by  its  owd  dfcainriaDees  aad 
discretion.  If  the  ancestral  shoes,  to  which  we  have  sueceeded,  piaci 
their  present  wearer,  or  are  so  near  worn  out  as  to  let  in  the  diit,  is  ovcaly 
alternative  that  of  going  lame  or  barefoot? 

There  are  difierent  Shades  of  plausibility,  and  absurdity,  accoidiagto  Ifae 
subject  to  which  the  doctrine  is  applied,  in  the  pretension  that  priar  gea»- 
rations  are  entitled  to  block  up  the  great  highway  of  the  law  agnst  ttaa 
who  follow.  The  assumption  is  in  its  most  unwarrantable  form,  vhatk 
dogmatical  attempt  is  made,  whether  by  sovereign  or  priest,  to  stapitoi 
the  intelligence  of  man,  or  even  to  lay  d^wn,  as  it  were,  an  immom&fcilreD 
frame,  on  which,  as  on  a  rail-road,  the  human  miod  is  to  travel  ibvesn 
round  throughout  futurity.  The  mind  cannot  be  made  to  stand  stifl ;  aa  caa 
the  course  of  reason  be  forced  into  any  orbit.  Were  its  orbit 
the  point  at  which  it  culminates  and  dedines  cannot  be  so  fixed,  thatlbei 
certificate  of  the  opinions  of  any  century  miist  be  conclusive  oa 
People  living  in  the  year  1851  have  as  mu<^  right  to  think  for 
(act  for  themselves  they  must)  as  those  of  1688  or  ibhS.  Tliw  fesR,  or 
pearly  all,  are  agreed.  In  nothing  which  decree  or  statute  ever  uafcrtMl 
Co  fix,  is  so  little  to  be  gained,  and  so  heavy  a  price  to  be  paid  for  thai  }at&t 
as  by  putting  drags,  and  blinkers,  und  conditions,  on  the  indepeodeal  ase  sC 
the  iinderstanding.  Franohises,  and  pnvil^es,  and  tiie  arbitrary si^bts  in 
society,  come  next.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one,  but  that  the  ori^ 
of  any  specific  forms,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  answered  and 
Distinctions  of  this  sort  can  seldom,  in  this  event,  long  continoe  to  be 
indifferent  and  harmless.  On  tbe  supposition  that  the  compliiiieat  aad 
fidence  implied  in  them,  when  they  were  conferred,  have  turned 
scandal  aad  suspicion,  and  that  the  public  interest  may  be  better  sarredft^ 
their  total  abolition,  or  by  putting  them  ill  some  other  shape,  these  aiB  Ifaiaft 
the  principle  of  which  was  necessarily  t^nporary  at  their  origin,  and  wba: 
have  tile  farther  important  and  deligMul  advantage,  of  being  revocalt 
wHhottt  any  serious  sacrifice  of  the  inteoesis  of  the  individuals  oooeemed. 

It  is  far  different  with  property.    All  the  incalculable 
arise  froni  this  institutioB  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  oa  Ibe 


^f   its  rules.    If  credit  is  once  shaken  in  respect  of  property 

f  aclarer  pays  off  his  workmen — the  farmer  stops  his  plough^ 

kingdom  in  a  few  we0ks  will  fall  into  the  condition  of  a  farm 

i^hich  is  not  expected  to  be  renewed.    Hardly  any  possibl 

indemnify  the  public  for  this  mischief.     The  effect  of  the  pr< 

cow  the  confidence,  and  paralyze  the  arm  of  a  people  for  i 

other  case  is  the  violence  done  to  the  arrangements  and  expect 

persons,  when  the  subject  preyiously,  and  perhaps  exclusiyely, 

to  their  eigoyments,  is  resumed  and  brought  again  into  com 

mediate  and  intense.    These  remarks  apply  to  pciTate  proper! 

a  well  regulated  community,  the  great  mass  of  its  property  wi 

celled  out  into  private  hands.    The  rest  will  belong  to  the  pul 

in  the  person  of  its  government ;  or  will  be  vested  in  public  bo 

linguidied  from  private  partnerships},  merely  in  right  of  tt 

capacity.    There  is  not  raised  in  this  latter  course  a  shadow 

the  behoof  of  the  individual  members  of  these  bodies  in  their  c 

The  whole  belongs  to  this  ideal  and  legal  fiction  (for  a  corpora 

nalure  incorporeal),  which  the  law,  by  its  Promethean  power, 

animated,  and  endowed  with  certain  rights  solely  for  the  pt 

It  is  admitted  that  these  rights,  although  of  necessity  exercised 

individuals,  exist  in  the  corporation,,  and  in  its  corporate  a 

Now,  that  any  private  benefit  could  be  prospectively  intended 

poration,  which,  nevertheless,  is  clothed  with  the  entirety  of 

legal  right,  will  be  maintained  by  nobody  who  comprehends  ^ 

understands  by  a  corporation,  who  must  not  be  also  ready  to  set 

on  a  ghost,  or  to  restore  the  usage  of  setting  out  a  cream-fa 

fairies.     This  description  of  property,  as  it  arose,  must  by  its 

linue  lo  be  coupled  with  a  trust.     The  trust  is  often  more  or 

But  the  ownership  is  universally  understood  and  felt  to  stand  • 

ciple  of  a  trust  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  immediate,  and  n 

nature,  than  that  which  attends  on  private  ownership.    By 

England,  a  public  body  of  this  sort  may  consist  of  one  or  more 

The  property,  of  which  it  is  the  corporate  proprietor,  has  in  aim 

where  the  trust  was  only  an  implied  one,  been  allowed,  by 

understanding  of  society,  to  take  the  double  nature  of  a  private 

a  public  trust.    On  a  very  early  occasion,  and  with  great  legal 

behalf  of  our  legal  positions,  we  undertake  to  show  up  the  abu 

law  has  committed  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and  tlie  still  gr 

which  have  grown  up  into  general  practice,  often  in  ignorance 

abuse  at  all,  in  consequence  of  long  le§^  impunity.    Upon  an} 

of  these  abuses,  so  much  of  the  property  as  has  become  in  opic 

interest,  should  be  always  kept  sacred  for  the  use  of  its  lifere 

in  which  Ae  trust  has  been  recognized  may  be  withdrawn  at 

vested  in  new  trustees,  and  its  object  partially  modified,  oi 

tinguished.    If  the  distinction  between  the  two  cannot  be  saf 

will  be  generally  the  most  prudent  course  to  leave  the  trust  an< 

bound  up  together  for  the  life  of  those  already  in  possession 

caution  of  not  filling  up  the  vacancies  will  in  time  restore  society 

hardship  and  the  odium  of  having  injured  individuals,  to  its  f 

over  both. 

No  person  can  admit  more  fully  than  ourselves  the  proposi 
iaviola)Hlity  of  property  is  the  great  ^d  indispensable  securil 
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happiness  and  civilization.    At  the  saone  time,  this  propositioD  b  e?ideiiJy 
true  of  such  things  only  as  cannot  be  so  well  enjoyed  m  oommon.    In  ^ 
l^lone,  therefore,  does  the  moral  right  of  exclusiye  nr^rCy  exist.    Tbos,  i 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  die  sea,  in  exclusion  of  the  right  of  oafigatioob 
the  vessels  of  other  countries,  is  in  principle  indefensible.     Jt  fariimi  bi 
moral  foundation  wanting  in  behalf  of  the  institution  of  property  inaH  ctt& 
where  the  general  balance  of  enjoyment  and  of  misery,  arising  out  of  Ibr 
creation  of  the  right,  must,  from  the  nature  of  tilings,  be  oa  the  mduAeh 
side.     Slavery,  for  instance,  is  in  this  predicament,  whether  established  br 
the  Insoleqce  of  Greek  philosophy,  as  the  law  of  nature  against  aH  btrtarw, 
Of  created  by  act  of  parliament  as  the  law  of  the  land,— or  rather  6e  Jit 
of  a  certain  number  of  enumerated  sugar  islands  against  a  cedaiaaiBkr 
of  human  beings  of  African  descent. 

The  suggestion  originally  urged  in  France  by  St.  Simon  on  diellc|»i, 
and  the  arguments  to  the  same  effect  renewed  by  Jefferson  in  AaeasL 
against  the  existence  of  a  right  in  one  generation  to  impoae  upon  society  i 
burden,  by  way  of  tax,  beyond  the  probable  duration  of  the  life  of  (Aat  v«n 
generation,  are,  according  to  our  view  of  the  rights  of  propertf  ooder  a- 
ciety,  quite  untenable  in  the  sweeping  form  in  which  they  are  fbtod.    li 
a  distinction  is  to  bo  taken  between  two  sorts  of  property,  w^  are  both 
equally  entitled  to  that  character,  the  title  of  the  public  creditor,  espeaily 
guaranteed  by  a  rcvenoe  act,  for  a  direct  consideration  actually  adnnced  l 
the  community,  stands  upon  a  more  bpen  and  recent  contract  than  tbe  tide 
by  which  the  landholder  possesses  his  estate,  coming  to  him  unsupporieibi 
any  public  claim  of  this  kind,  but  trusting  for  its  safety  to  theoriiain 
sanction  of  the  law.    The  immediate  policy  of  a  legislative  coofiscatioea 
the  funds  over  a  conGscation  of  lands,  rests  entirely  on  its  comptnD^ 
Hacility.    Burke,  in  case  a  competition  should  arise  between  their  d» 
decides  in  favour  of  the  property  of  the  citizen  against  the  demands  of  &? 
creditor  of  the  state.    This  he  does  on  the  supposition,  that  ''the  psUW 
can  pledge  nothing  but  the  public  estate;  and  that  it  can  have  sopa!^ 
estate  but  in  what  it  derives  from  a  just  and  proportioned  impoaiu^voa 
the  citizens  at  large." — (Be^xians.)    The  notion  of  a  limit  to  anp^a^ns. 
woiild  seem  to  imply  that  the  fundhulder  has  under  his  bai^aiA»TM<9 
even  a  property  tax  as  part  of  his  security,  much  less  to  Mr.  RieacAd'i  f^ 
of  a  division.     The  other  supposition,  by  which  Burke  apparenlij  coafiK« 
the  right  of  mortgaging  the  public  revenue  (not  to  each  generation— in  <?~ 
that  question  he  does  not  enter — but]  to  constitutional  govemaieiits  b 
rather  dangerous  doctrine  for  the  engagements  of  loan-€onlraclor>  «^ 
continental  kings.    He  calls  it  a  dangerous  power,  ''the  distinctiTeiBjfi'i' 
a  boundless  despotism."    The  treasure  of  the  nation,  of  all  things,  "^^ 
been  the  least  allowed  to  the  prerogative  of  any  king  in  Europe."   TH 
pecuniary  engagements  of  the  old  government  of  France  are  dcscnbed  » 
being  the  very  acts  which  were  of  all  others  ''of  the  most  ambisv^ 
legality."    The  possessor  of  stock  is  the  purchaser  of  a  tax  to  lliateiU^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  securily.    The  security  depemkf 
the  source  out  of  which  the  loan  act  undertook  to  raise  this  portioB  of  h 
revenue.     If  it  was  stipulated  that  a  lien  should  be  given  on  the  proj^ff 
of  the  country,  nothing  can  be  more  just.     The  tax-holder,  by  auh  ' 
engagement,  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with  the  holders  of  all  iht*  r 
and  personal  properly  in  llie  country,  for  whose  defence  hismone*  • 
l^en  expended.    The  right  to  impose  a  property  tax,  either  towards  : 
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innual  expenses  of  government/ or  in  defrayal  of  a  debt  incurred  on  this 
pecific  understanding,  is  part  of  the  universal  right  vested  in  society.    In 
he  same  manner  as  each  possessor  may  dispose  of  his  own  property,  so 
he  majority,  or  whatever  numerical  proportion  is  intrusted  with  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  stale,  may  dispose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  property 
4  all.     If  the  tax  is  not  raised  solely  from  property,  but  principally  from 
abouT,  although  the  labour  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  else  to  give  may  be 
easooably  made  to  pay  fot  the  protection  which  he  is  in  the  course  of  ac-* 
ually  receiving,  yet  the  justice  of  allowing  a  preceding  generation  to  pledge, 
n  behalf  of  its  contemporary  policy,  the  labour  of  an  individual  who  is  yet 
inborn,  seems  a  much  more  doubtful  proposition.    The  property  which 
n  1800  might  have  been  sold  outright  by  the  Parliament  of  that  year, 
night  of  course  be  also  mortgaged.    If  only  mortgaged,  it  descends  with 
ts  burden.    The  next  heir,  if  born  in  1801,  has  no  ground  of  complaint. 
He  can  have  no  right  to  any  property  at  all,  rather  than  his  neighbour, 
except  under  the  law.    If  he  does  not  like  it  on  the  condition  with  which 
the  law  has  charged  it  (that  of  certain  payments  to  the  public  mortgagee), 
he  may  give  it  up.     On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  tax  imposed  in 
1890  to  have  been  imposed  on  consumable  articles — and  so  far,  to  a  con- 
iiderablo  extent,  imposed  on  labour.     A  man  born  the  year  afterwards 
cannot  grumble  because  he  finds  that  his  ancestors  have  not  transmitted 
lim  some  sort  of  property  or  other ;  property  being  a  thing  which,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  it,  many  must  go  without.    But  would  his  re- 
moostrance  against  their  course  of  proceeding  be  equally  unreasonable,  in 
CAse  his  ancestors  had  left  untouched  the  natural  fund  for  the  payment  of 
Lheir  debts — ^that  is,  their  property,  and  had  had  recourse,  instead  of  it,  to 
his  contingent  labour.    He  is  thus  brought  into  the  world  a  good  deal 
ivorse  than  nothing.     He  finds  himself,  in  his  own  bodily  and  intellectual 
icU,  charged  with  the  obligation  of  working  off  their  incumbrances  by  a 
lax,  which,   although  imposed  nominally  on  articles  of  subsistence,  is 
ictually  imposed  as  much  on  his  own  person,  sioewa,  and  drudgery,  as  a 
x>ll  tax.     We  are  far,  nevertheless,  from  questioning  the  right  of  indirect 
axation  for  the  payment  of  the  public  creditor,  when,  and  to  the  extent 
hat,  it  is  necessary.    We  only  submit  that  this  fund  is  so  much  more  one 
>f  a  secondary  than  of  a  primary  nature,  that,  in  marshalling  the  assets  of 
he  nation  for  this  purpose,  property  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  first 
nstance.     It  seems  to  us  monstrous  that  it  should  be  excepted  upon  prin- 
ciple.    It  is  favour  enough  not  to  insist  on  evidence,  that  the  resonrces  of 
his  natural  expedient  are  first  exhausted— or  at  least  that  the  sources  of 
)ublic  wealth  are  beginning  to  fuffer  in  apprehension  from  the  extent  to 
iv  hich  the  immediate  drain  on  property  is  carried — ^before  the  payment  of 
he  public  debt  is  attempted  to  be  raised  on  labour.    The  impolicy  of  this 
node  is  only  the  greater,  if  the  appearance  of  hardship  conUined  in  it  is 
lUogether  fallacious ;  and  if  the  whole  expense  of  the  machinery  of  in- 
lirect  taxation  should  turn  out  to  be  ultimately  thrown  on  the  owners  of 
>roperty.     This  will  be  the  fact,  if  rents  and  profits  are  only  proportion- 
itely  diminished  by  every  charge  thrown  on  the  employment  of  productive 

a  hour. 

So  much  ignorance  is  brought  out  from  its  hiding-places,  even  among 
Plicated  persons,  under  the  warmth  and  excitement  of  great  national  difr- 
:ussions,  that  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  every  day  acquirmg  greater 
rc»i>ect  for  the  invisible  elements  of  cohesion  and  improvement  by  wnion 
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society  is  held  together ,  or  pushed  forward  in  adTaoce.    OfaieclKNis  toia- 
novatioii  are  in  a  ooostaot  course  of  ioflictioD,  aod  are  laid  on  la  a  fona 
much  more  worthy  of  the  celestial  empire  of  Chioa»  than  beoomea  an  ei- 
lightened  European  people.    During  the  patient  eoduraooe  of  Ihk  diso- 
pline,  we  haye,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  our  friends,  and  those  not  the  lease 
positiye,  thanked  God  that  there  was  no  window  al  our  breasts.    Oar 
astonishment  at  finding  them  equally  unacquainted  with  the  first  noftioBi  of 
ciyil  and  political  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  infinite  series  of  preeadeols  ia 
point,  of  which  the  history  of  mankind,  aod  especially  that  of  their  own 
country,  is  composed,  would  have  appeared  any  thing  but  citU.    A  evsory 
examination  of  a  few  main  diyisions  will  show  the  most  Garekss  nador 
what  little  authority  there  is  for  dally  manifestations  of  extreme  bsmr  at 
the  thought  of  the  possible  interference  'of  the  legislature  with  pMt  m 
even  private  rights.    This  exposure  consists,  indeed,  of  little  more  tibflkt 
detail  of  some  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  law  at  differeiit  petiois 
of  society.    Whether  the  change  was  originally  in  any  inslaoee  iotrodoorf 
by  custom,  decisions,  or  enactment,  is  of  no  consequence ;  forlbe  vaJiditi 
of  either  mode  equally  assumes  the  ratification  of  that  power,  whafefer  il 
may  be,  which  constitutes  the  supr^ne  power  in  the  stale. 

The  distinction  between  interests  in  possession  vested,  or  oonUn^ealQaly, 
is  of  great  weight  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  law.    The  English  law  ia  par- 
ticular has  made  the  most  of  the  subtleties  arising  out  of  the  latter  con- 
siderations; and  is  in  one  sense  rewarded  by  their  having  been  made  Ab 
subject  of  by  far  the  ablest  work  which  it  possesses ;  one,  indeed^  of  wfaicb 
the  logical  arrangement  and  refined  analysis  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
science.    But  the  distinction  is  almost  equally  important  in  point  of  tact 
Tins  depends  on  the  supposition  (which  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  tmth).  tint 
die  injury  and  alarm  which  society  at  large,  as  well  as  the  indfrittafe 
directly  affected,  would  experience  by  an  alteration  of  the  law  on  any  sab- 
ject,  must  vary  according  as  the  right  affected  stands  in  one  or  other  sfte 
above  degrees.    Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  in  jystifiadiwa  d 
any  measure,  according  as  it  bears  upon  these  respective  cases — that  the 
oottttterbalancing  advantages  rise  in  the  same  proportions.    The  applicatisa 
of  these  distiactioBS,  however,  can  never  arise  with  regard  to  oorporatisai. 
The  attribute  of  perpetuity  maintains  all  their  interests  in  perpeioal  psi- 
session.    If  society,  therefore,  was  to  be  held  to  be  restrained,  it  is  le- 
stvained  for  wer.    Fortunately,  by  the  very  definition  of  a  ^rporatioa, 
every  interest  belonging  to  it  is  a  trust.    This  resumption  b  merely  ths 
removal  of  a  trustee.    In  the  case  of  franchises,  individuals  may  have  aa 
incipient  and  vested  right,  which  yet  does  not  come  into  poDsoaien  liU  a 
fatare  day-^^as  inEmC  sons  of  freemen.    Here  again,  fortunately,  aHhoogh 
|he  distinetions  are  possible,  they  are  not  am^licable ;  tor  a  franeUaa  ts  a 
trust.    In  all  easei^  whether  of  property  or  of  trust,  the  rights  of  penoas 
uabom  may  be  properly  looked  upon  as  purely  contingent. 

These  distinctions  of  possession,  of  vesting,  and  of  contii^ency,  beuf 
iotredueed  where  they  are  permitted  from  motives  of  policy  and  expeetalioa. 
eaanot  foe  extended  to  subjects  in  which  the  general  policy  of  them  is  nei- 
ther applicable  nor|  recognised, — and  where,  consequently,  unfbundM  pfl^ 
sonal  expeetatioBs  are  entitled  to  no  respect.  Nevertheless,  aecording  ii 
much  that  has  been  lately  talked  imd  written,  the  law  of  Eniglaad  must  k 
sailed  the  veslsd  iaherilftneeef  every  EagUshmaa ;  and  the  faunablest  Mi- 
fidnal  may  be  lold  that  he  is  entitled  to  imist  that  the  law  hi  0en«ral,- 
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much  more  is  any  one,  staDdiDg  Id  certain  relations,  or  belongiog  to  a 
certain  daas,  entitled  to  insist  thai  the  particular  laws  connected  with  his 
condition,  prospects,  And  expectations^--shaU  never  be  violated  by  legis- 
lative eocroachmevits.  It  is  absurd  to  extend  Uiese  precautionary  distinctions 
to  the  public,,  and  public  bodies.  Individuals  may  want  protection  bv  a 
rule  against  the  spite  or  avariee  ot  personality  in  legislation,  Bui  iiie 
community  itself,  and  the  great  classes  which  compose  it,  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  tying  their  own  hands. 

We  will  begin  with  private  rights.  The  principles  out  of  which  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  arise,  and  on  which  the  institution  of  properly  depends, 
are  so  simple  and  so  necessary,  as  the  very  nucleus  and  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, that  in  respect  of  them,  the  circumstances  are  not  very  likely  to  take 
place,  which  can  alone  call  for,  and  therefore  will  alone  justify  interference. 
For  instance,  the  law  upon  the  three  great  domestic  conditions  which  forai 
the  sacred  circle  of  a  family  and  a  home — husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant — must  have  been  comparatively  fixed  at  an  early 
stage  of  civilization.  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  little  reason  why  ttie  law 
concerning  them  should  not  continue  the  same  Crom  the  time  of  the  patri- 
archs to  the  present  day ;  and  there  is  great  reason  why  the  legislator  should 
be  seen  and  felt  as  little  as  possible  in  the  inside  of  one's  house,  meddling 
with  what  nature  and  usage  will  be  probably  disposing  of  at  least  as  benefi- 
cially as  himself.  However,  not  only  does  the  law  of  these  relations  vary 
from  country  to  country;  but  what  alone  is  important  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, in  the  same  country  from  age  to  age.  Let  any  one  trace  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  the  English  law  on  this  interesting  chapter  of  family 
arrangements,  in  Mr.  Reeve's  work,  and  continue  it  downwards,  and  he 
will  find  variations  enough.  As  regards  matrimony  itself,  according  to 
the  mutable  considerations  of  contemporary  policy,  the  marriage  acts  have 
changed  backwards  and  forwards  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  George  II., 
and  George  lY.,)  all  the  regulations  on  which  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
depends.  Even  as  to  the  right  of  forming  this  connexion — the  nursery  of 
>ur  race — a  great  class  of  the  community,  the  clergy,  were  not  allowed  to 
marry  till  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  The  permission  was  taken  away  from  them, 
md,  what  would  be  called  their  vested  right,  destroyed  by  Mary.  Eli- 
sabeth reluctantly  submitted  to  their  marriage  as  a  bet,  but  would  never 
ogitimale  the  practice  by  law.  This  innovation  was  accordingly  left  to  be 
imong  the  first  acts  of  James.  As  to  parents,  the  statute  of  James,  and 
Charles,  and  William  III.,  interposed  between  a  Roman  Catholic  parent 
ind  the  education  of  his  children.  The  equitable  legislation  of  the  Chan- 
ellor  has  invented,  in  his  encroaching  court,  a  kindred  law,  by  which 
he  custody  and  presence  of  his  children  is  taken  from  every  frther,  who,  in 
he  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  shall  misconduct  himself. 
LS  regards  the  great  relation  between  those  who  have  labour  to  dispose  of, 
od  those  who  want  to  purchase  it,  Parliament,  in  almost  every  reign, 
rom  the  ?3  Edward  III.  to  5  Elizabeth  and  54  George  III.,  has  varied  at 
5  pleasure  the  rights  and  obligations  between  the  master  on  one  side,  and 
ibourers,  artificers,  and  apprentices  on  the  otter.  These  changes  mem 
iterposed  according  to  the  fluctuating  views  which  police,  trade,  himanity, 
r  other  objects  might  suggest  on  the  occasion. 

According  to  Rteckstone,  the  right  of  property  is  merely  ^  civil  right, 
•ne  or  more  of  his  editors  is  shocked,  and  classes  it  under  the  law  of  natnre. 
:  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  one  of  thoae  which  expluiatieQ,  condooM 
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on  their  own  principles,  certainly  will  not  spoQ.    If  himMn  hapfiioeas  k 
promoted  by  tne  institution  of  property,  it  is  a  natural  right.     Morcors, 
wherever  it  is  clear  that  any  particular  system  of  property  will  be  more 
~  generally  advantageous  than  another,  it  is  also  a  natural  right  that  nidi  a 
system  ^ould  be  adopted.    Independent  of  this  theory  or  ^ny  other,  \ht 
eiustence  of  property  in  some  shape  or  other  is  contemporaneous  with  os 
earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  society.     The  law  of  nature  appean  lo 
be  thus  far  coincident  with  the  law  of  the  land,  even  though  that  land  sbould 
be  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.    But  when  accident  has  determined,  or  so- 
ciety has  become  suificiently  reflecting  to  dioose  between,   difierestsjs- 
tems  of  property,  a  difference  between  these  laws  may  be  imagpoed  to 
commence.    Now,  we  know  of  no  test  but  that  which  we  have  sogpM, 
by  which  a  particular  system  of  property,  or  any  other  claim  wteerer, 
can  be  made  out  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature.    It  is  the  daf y  of  a  §»- 
vernment,  in  case  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  coincide  with  this  te^  to 
promote  their  concidence,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible.     Meanwliile,  Ur 
alternative  of  treating  the  law  of  the  land  as  null  and  void,  in  oonsegueaeeol 
this  contradiction ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  considering  it  as  Baal  and  aaa^ 
terable,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  law  at  any  given  boor,  or  to  have 
been  the  law  from  time  whereof  tradition  runneth  not  to  the  amlrary,  are 
tenets  equally  absurd.     In  point  of  fact,  this  is  an  absurdity,  vhich  no 
nation,  least  of  all  that  of  England,  has  committed.    We  began  with  ever? 
variety  of  property,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  and,  eonsistent  m  oat 
inconsistency,  we  have  passed  through  every  variety  of  change^. 

It  is  the  principle  only  of  property  which  is  necessarily  constant  aad  mi- 
versal.    But  it  may,  and  does,  assume  a  hundred  forms.     A  tribe  of  »- 
vages,  who  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  notion  of  common  occnpapgy 
among  themselves,  yet  feel  and  defend  the  right  of  property  in  thcxr  tea^ 
ing-grounds  to  the  exclusion  of  their  neighbours.    The   begging  tei, 
who  disputed  whether,  having  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  they  could  call  tto 
morsel  of  bread,. after  it  was  in  their  mouths,  their  own,   had  aeicr  a 
doubt  of  the  title  of  their  fraternity  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  tbdr  no- 
nastery  against  all  rival  orders.     The  institution  of  property,  intlsniteat 
state,  is  that  of  common  occupancy.    Ecclesiastical  policy  and  benefolnt 
fanaticism  have  sought  to  humanize  the  experiment  in  a  civilized  eoramoflii}. 
The  one  consists  in  free  quarters ;  take  that  take  can.    The  other  prides  it- 
self on  its  strict  Spartan  regulations ;  like  the  Jesuit  missions  in  I^iragsa^, 
or  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  Parallelograms.     The  first  has  never  existed  but  Ly 
name,  even  among  the  veriest  collection  of  barbarians,  in  any  thk^  oa 
which  the  possessor  had  invested  his  personal  labour.    It  ceases  to  east  in 
animals  or  in  land,  the  moment  that,  through  the  means  of  paston^Bor  of 
cultivation,  the  forethought  or  industry  of  iodividuals  begins  to  look  for  their 
subsistence  to  something  beyond  wild  beasts  or  shellfish,  or  the  ^Mmtaneou^ 
fruits  of  neglected  and  plundered  nature.    We  wi^  to  speak,  with  all  the 
moral  respect  we  feel,  of  those  who,  in  occupancy  in  common,  see  *'  ih^ 
pattern  of  that  just  equality,  to  be  perhaps  hereafter."   In  the  accompiislh- 
mentof  a  noble  object,  they  unfortunately  have  fallen  on  the  moat  mis- 
taken and  fatal  means.     Their  system  professes  to  abolish  the  si^fishaa^ 
jealous  passions  which  private  property  is  supposed  to  foster,  aaS  to  com* 
bine  the  sort  of  equality  which  is  so  felsely  imagined  to  be  part  of  a.  state  n«' 
nature,  with  the  regularity  and  order  of  a  constituted  society.     It  s  a  coa- 
fuaon  of  mere  instinct  with  the  thousand  elements  of  our  mysterious  natorr. 
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\a  think  (hat  not  only  a  step,  but  the  step,  is  gained  in  behalf  of  oar  perfec- 
tibility, by  transferring  to  man  the  policy  of  an  ant-hill  or  a  bee-hive.  This 
error  is  the  same  in  principle,  and  differs  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied,  with  that  of  the  visionaries  of  Gredlce;  in  whose  Utopia  wives  and 
children  were  made  public  property,  by  Way  of  preventing  the  weakness  and 
abuse  of  conjugal  or  paternal  feelings.  Among  the  most  successful  modi- 
fications of  this  experiment,  appear  to  be  the  village  communities  which  have 
endured  for  centuries,  and  the  family  partnerships  which  occasionally  pass 
on  undivided  for  one  or  two  generations,  in  Hindostan.  The  highest  spe- 
cimen of  the  possibilities  of  our  race  is  not,  however,  that  in  which  man, 
under  the  yoke  of  Castes,  approaches  nearest  to  a  machine.  With  the  self- 
will  of  the  European  character,  nothing  but  religious  or  political  enthusiasm 
could  make  the  partners  passive  even  for  a  time,  under  such  a  system. 
Enthusiasm  is  too  partial  and  temporary  an  instrument  to  rely  on.  In  cases 
to  which  it  does  not  extend,  or  when  it  has  become  extinct,  we  are  thrown 
back  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature.  It  will  be  wiser,  there- 
fore, never  to  lose  sight  of  them,  or  stir  beyond  them,  in  our  speculations 
upon  an  institution  which  naturally  comprehends  all  descriptions  of  people, 
and  all  times. 

The  full  benefit  of  property  will  be  most  effectually  derived  from  it,  even 
on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  no  share  personally  falls  in  its  original  distri- 
bution, by  placing  it  immediately  and  entirely  in  the  ownership  and  ma- 
nagement of  individuals.  The  public  interest  is,  on  the  whole,  best  consulted 
by  giving  it  up  into  their  hands,  discharged  of  any  specific  trust.     No  ge- 
neral rules  have  fewer  exceptions  than  these : — First,  that  the  body  of  the 
people,  who  have  only  their  labour  to  depend  on,  are  quite  as  much  inte- 
rested in  the  establishment,  protection,  and  increase  of  that  fund,  out  of 
which  labour  is  to  be  remunerated,  as  the  direct  possessors  of  the  fund.  Next, 
that  the  owners  of  private  property  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  employment  of  it,  under  the  conviction  that  society  will  lose  less  by 
this  arrangement  than  by  constant  superintendance  and  interference.    It  is 
impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  spend  a  single  shilling  (however  selfishly  and 
disgracefully,  as  lar  as  concerns  his  own  character  and  objects),  but  that 
the  public  has  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.    The  fine  lady,  whose  heart 
is  set  on  a  lace  will  probably  assist,  by  its  purchase,  the  poor  mechanic  on 
whom  she  has  never  bestowed  a  thought,  as  much  as  if  she  had  given  him 
in  charity  the  amount  which  his  employer  is  thus  enabled  to'  pay  to  him  in 
wages.     These  latent  and  disguised  advantages  constitute  the  sanctity  and 
the  trust  of  private  property,  in  its  most  absolute  and  hardened  form.    Be- 
cause Providence  has  so  framed  and  placed  us,  that  these  advantages  are 
best  secured,  and  the  very  object  of  the  trust  is  most  successfully  attained, 
by  freeing  every  proprietor  from  a  legal  responsibility  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  he  may  use  his  property,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  then;by  any 
doubts  can  possibly  be  Uirown  on  the  moral  existence  of  the  trust.    If  It 
is  the  interest  of  society  to  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  a  trust,  it  is  the  political 
duty  of  every  individual  to  learn  and  to  remember  it.    His  possession  is  any 
thing  but  an  adverse  one.    Whether  the  possessor  dates  from  the  Norman 
conquest,  or  from  the  last  loan,  the  right  cannot  be  lost  on  the  part  of  the 
public  (since  it  is  one  of  those  rights,  which  is  also  an  obligation,  as  all  im- 
portant rights  really  are),  of  confirming,  or  of  altering,  the  possession  on 
public  gfou  nds.     The  only  limit  which  the  representative  of  private  parties 
may  challenge  as  a  condition  on  their  behalf,  is  this  :  Their  estates,  re- 
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garded  singly,  are  prtyate  property.  It  is  only  wh^  coDtemplaled  oal- 
lectively,  legislated  upon  coilectiyely,  that  they  are  a  trust,  apd  amrniMc 
to  society.  Ad  this  is  implied  in  every  exercise  of  Pariiamentary  taxafioa, 
and  in  the  right  to  levy  sixpence  in  (he  pound  in  a  parish  ee«. 

Our  ancestors  felt  these  truths  so  strongly,  that,  hy  a  generoos  and  phi- 
losophical comment,  they  converted  the  teirible  outline  and  ineideots  oC 
tlie  feudal  system  into  a  popular  constitution.    '*  My  lords/'  said  Hot- 
borne,  in  that  noblest  of  all  legal  argumento,  his  detonce  of  Hampden,  n 
the  case  of  ship-money,  "  whatsoever  estate  is  in  the  king  in  tlwpoldif 
capacity,  is  in  him  as  re#,  and  not  in  him  in  bis  natural  capacity ;  aod  vta 
is  in  him  so,  is  for  the  beneBt  of  the  kingdom.    That  is  the  reaaoa  thu  a^J 
land  is  held  immediately  or  mediately  of  the  king.     So  the  king,  vka  «!( 
was  in  him,  disposed  of  some  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom.     Hea«  irese 
tenures  originally."    In  regulating  private  property,  the  socoesaiveVe^ 
lative  authorities  in  England  have  often  taken  narrow  views  of  ^icir  ak^i 
and  have  made  sufficiently  absurd  and  contradictory  provisions  fttr  fts€^ 
cation.    But,  instead  of  foregoing  or  gainsaying,  by  any  self-deffyiDg  de- 
clarations, the  right  of  exercising  their  power,  it  is  from  thci  etem»  o( 
their  power,  according  to  fluctuations  of  supposed  convenieooe  and  policy, 
that  legal  history  has  abounded,  at  different  times  and  places,  wHk  every 
anomaly;  and  that  it  has  been  subsequently  and  slowly  more  and  moie 
brought  towards  something  like  uniformity. 

The  legal  historian  in  the  case  of  property  generally,  and  especiaijn 
respect  to  feudal  benefices,  will  have  to  trace  the  progress  firom  eatrinfof 
life  only  to  the  period  when  the  title  by  inheritance  was  acknowledged. 
Afterwards,  by  a  still  greater  innovation,  the  power  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition, in  other  words,  disherison,  was  introduced  with  all  its  ahadowy  d»- 
tinctions.  Under  this  authority  vrere  passed  the  statutes  of  nMNTtinaiaaBrf 
of  charitable  uses,  the  statute  de  dtmis  and  of  fines — ^whieh  tespeeidnif  tie 
up  or  enlarge  the  power  of  the  owner — and,  in  the  last  case,  cot  (#r^ 
which  the  previous  law  had  given.  There  are  the  diversities  of  taave, 
with  their  accompaniments^-the  various  rules  of  descent ;  that  of  Ae  eMst 
son,  that  of  the  youngest  son ;  that  of  partibijity  among  all ;  that  of  part)- 
bility  among  males  only.  There  are  the  disgavelling  statutes,  to  the  pif* 
judiee  of  younger  children.  There  is  the  statute  of  wills,  to  the  prgufioe 
of  the  elders,  or  of  all.  There  is  the  distinction,  at  present,  so  noreaanalite 
between  real  and  personal  estate.  Then  there  is  the  gradual  alteraiioB  tt 
the  rights  of  the  widow  and  children,  in  what  the  old  common  law  [as  A 
were  in  sneer  of  the  primogeniture  of  the  feudal  landholder)  called  IbAr 
reaaonahle  part ;  their  title,  nevertheless,  to  which  reasOnaide  part,  after 
having  been  pertinaciously  maintained  in  the  principality  of  Wdea,  and 
in  the  customs  of  York  and  London^  has  been  positively  baned  by  flioden 
statutes. 

In  the  disguise  of  corn  laws  weartificidly  raise  the  fortune  of  a  land- 
holder at  the  public  cost ;  and  when  he  is  dead  we  eipressly  pitileet  \m 
acres  against  his  debts.  Formerly,  under  the  pretence  of  religious  acrupks 
DOW  under  the  pretence  of  politics  or  morals,  we  lolrer  the  profits  of  the  m^ 
neyholders  for  the  sake  of  others.  By  no  possible  meanscan  the  IcgMaiiiry 
exercise  a  greater  power  over  property  than  by  its  regulations  cooeeraifle 
money.  The  principle  would  be  the  same  if  our  circulation  was  carried  oa 
in  copper  ingots,  and  neither  the  nation  nor  an  individual  in  it  owed  a  siif^ 
ling.    But  our  immense  system  of  manufacturing  wealth  ted 
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lily  and  our  load  of  public  and  privata  debts,  (ransniitted  from  generation 
o  gjeoeratioD  as  charges  on  our  property,  make  it  impossible  that  the 
lightest  legislatiye  movement  in  the  value  of  money  should  not  vibrate 
hrough  the  kingdom.  No  limit  can  be  put  to  the  injury  which  property 
nay  have  sustained  from  restraints  in  the  shape  of  usury  laws,  or  from  the 
earful  fluctuations  under  which  the  value  of  money  has  been  made  to  sink 
»r  rise  from  the  express  provisions  of  the  law.  The  leas  and  gain  to  in- 
lividuals  arising  on  the  debased  coinage  of  former  times,  and  on  its  suhse^ 
|uent  restoration,  were  child's  play  compared  to  the  effect  of  our  currency 
egislalioo  since  1798.  It  is  inconsistent  with  our  theory  of  the  lawIM 
K>vrer  of  government,  to  make  any  question  on  the  authority  of  ParKa- 
nent  over  this  subject.  On  the  supposition  that,  at  each  period,  the  oppo^ 
(lie  enactments  were  called  for  by  a  pressure  of  circumstances  approaching 
o  necessity,  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  carry  them  into  effect.  .Dif^ 
erent  opinions  may  be  entertained  on  the  prudence  of  bodi  parts  of  our  po- 
licy in  ttiis  battle  between  paper  and  gold,  as  well  as  on  the  extent  of  the 
consequences  of  the  respective  measures.  But  they  were  parsed  entir^y  on 
general  grounds  of  public  service ;  and  the  great  alteration  which  they  musi 
work  on  the  relative  classes  of  property  distributed  over  the  country,  oouki 
Eiot  but  be  positively,  although  imperfectly,  foreseen ; — at  least  foreseen, 
M>  far  as  to  render  it  a  singular  objection  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
igainst  a  great  public  measure,  that  it  may  be,  somehow  or  other,  ooUaterally 
i  precedent  for  touching  upon  properly.  The  objection  is  not  the  less 
remarkable  when  nobody  is  a  shilling  richer  or  poorer  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  measure  so  objected  to.  The  inconsistency  is  at  its  height  when  it  is 
observed,  that  all  the  ri^ts  which  a  Reform  Bill  can  give  on  one  hand,  or 
take  away  on  the  other,  are  political  rights  only — of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  were  conferred  and  withdrawn  on  the  passing  the  act  for  Roman  . 
Catholic  emancipation  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself.  The  policy  or  impolicy 
»f  that  question  was  long  enough  debated ;  but  the  notion  of  confounding  a 
political  franchise  with  properly  was  left  to  be  invented  by  the  factions  of 
lo— day. 

Aft^*  what  we  have  written,  we  begin  to  fear  lest  we  should  be  thought 
Lo  have  mistaled  the  tender  part  of  our  case ;  and  tfiat  our  readers  may 
ioubt-— not  the  just  authority  of  a  community  to  recast  its  political  and  civil 
institutions — ^but  the  justness  of  anydistinclion,  either  in  reason  or  pre- 
^dentj  in  favour  of  a  more  timid  caution,  and  scmpulous  demeanour  to^ 
A^arda  private  rights.     It  may  be  said,  tftat  it  was  no  more  unjust  to  make 
Vaboth  surrender  his  vineyard  even  at  its  maitet  value,  than  it  would  have 
>eefi  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  electing  or  being  elected  to  the  San- 
ledrim.    True  ;  if  both  were  acts  of  personal  violence  directed  against  a 
ingle  individual  on  private  grounds.    We  admit  also,  it  the  successful  ac^ 
•omplishment  of  a  great  pubKc  object  requires  that  the  private  property  of 
>ne  man,  and  the  political  privileges  of  another,  should  be  given  up,  that 
K>tH  must  be  sacriGced  alike.     The  suburbs  of  a  besieged  town  are  razed 
or  its  defence.     Canals,  rail-roads,  and  new  streets  have  made  us  ac-- 
luatnted  with  the  necessities  of  peace.    The  question  of  compensation  in 
tiese  cases  of  property  admits  the  right  of  interference :  that  this  question 
9  not,  and  cannot  decently  be  raised  in  cases  of  disfranchisement,  will  show 
he  distinction  between  the  two.    Unless  the  public  had  a  paramount  n^il 
>ver  properly,  the  question  of  compensation  could  not  arise.     There  is  no 
!ondition  of  this  sort  more  than  of  confiscation,  directly  expressed  on  XYtn 
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part  o(  society  in  a  man's  tiUenleeds.    But  political  privilega,  wlwre  th? 
necessity  of  their  being  abdicated  exists,  do  not  admit  of  being  boogbt  ap ; 
they  are  not  representable  by  money;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  id  wittt  odier 
way,  were  it  worth  white  to  enter  on  die  question  in  a  matter  of  mmfif 
trust,  they  could  be  replaced  by  any  appropriate  favour.     As  to  any  nodoi 
of  pecuniary  compensation,  it  is  almost  a  misdemeanour  to  talk  of  compeD- 
sation,  on  account  of  the  transfer  into  other  hands  of  a  political  trust,  o<i 
of  which,  in  case  either  patron  orTOter  could  be  proved  to  have  deriredaf 
pecuniary  profit,  they  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  as  puUie  of- 
fenders.    The  feeling  that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between  the  am  d 
private  property  and  of  trust,  is  not  a  prejudice.    The  distinction  is  soaie- 
times  confused,  from  the  supposed  combination  in  the  same  person,  irvkt 
is  called  an  interest  coupled  with  a  trust.    What  the  distinctioo  k,  tiH 
appear  from  our  observations  in  an  earlier  page.    It  is  probable  Ibiti  for- 
mer generation  have  settled  the  principle  and  detail  of  private  ri^  oa 
grounds  of  such  universal  application,  as  to  leave  their  succes8(»sa  eertn 
balance  of  disadvantages,  and  an  uncertain  balance  of  advantage,  opoo  m 
change.  In  case  of  public  rights,  this  probability  gradually  dimiotflies  sid 
disappears*   It  is  this  comparison  which  has  caused  the  whole  diOmace  ii 
our  arrangements,  opinions,  and  language,  on  the  two  suhjecls.  Tbe  public 
interest  may  accordingly,  in  one  case,  be  safely  left  to  be  implied,  and  to  b? 
traced  and  derived  through  the  private,  until  a  personal  independoit  dain 
(almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  opinion  or  authority  of  the  public)  b  bo( 
merely  suffered,  but  encouraged,  to-grow  up.    It  can  be  occasionally  oo/y 
that  thinking  persons  are  required  to  rub  off  the  sacred  rust,  and  pout  oot 
to  the  ignorant  owner  Csesar's  image  and  superscription.    In  the  odier  case, 
except  in  brutal  or  stationary  communities,  and  in  places  where  divine  rigM. 
legitimacy,  and  prescription,  are  set  up  as  pretensions,  which  are  titles  ftrtt 
(to  be  obeyed  and  not  to  be  investigated) ,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  whole  arfifinif 
machinery  by  which  a  government  is  carried  on  is  so  liable  to  be  <fiMrdered 
from  its  extent  and  complication,  and  to  become  inadequate  toifsoffie^, 
from  the  new  interests,  opinions,  and  sentiments  which  may  be  fonaiag, 
swelling,  and  bursting  out  from  under  it,  that  it  would  be  madnesslocsfr- 
template  a  similar  fixity  in  institutions. 

If  society  is  to  be  progressive,  appropriate  changes  in  erery  departaeat 
of  its  administration  can  alone  bring  the  government  into  harmony  wih  Ike 
governed.  In  order  to  conciliate  tliis  conformity,  it  is  necessary  that  Ae 
.  public  interest  should  constitute  the  immediate,  and  not  the  meduOe,  ooa- 
sideration  in  this  class  of  questions,  and  that  both  in  word  and  deed  His  ftt 
blic  responsibility  should  be  always  kept  in  sight.  There  may  be,  vilfa  iD- 
informed  people,  a  good  deal  of  indistinctness  and  misunderstandiqg  afrout 
the  precise  nature  of  the  trusts  with  which  different  institutions  and  persons 
are  charged,  by  reason  of  their  public  character,  Biit  in  nothing  is  meter- 
ing surer,  and  the  language  more  explicit,  than  in  the  distinctioii  univcr- 
sally  recognised  between  the  immunities  of  private  life  and  the  liabilities^ 
those  who  place  themselves  in,  or  accept  of,  public  trusts.  For  u 
wherever  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  exists,  there  is  an  ii 
corresponding  impression,  that  whatever  belongs  to  the  corporatioa,  wbelbar 
in  franchise  or  in  property,  can  only  belong  to  it  on  public  grounds.  Tbs 
is  the  one  and  only  conceivable  object  of  creating  the  corporate,  and  of  addka 
it  on  to  the  personal,  capacity.  Legal  refinements,  and,  we  scruple  not  ^ 
say,  most  indefensible  and  suspicious  decisions,  have  spread  a  very  discn*- 


I    diUble  obscurily  ov^r  much  of  this  part  of  oar  law.    But  the  la  i 
I    not  mystified  the  people.    It  is  probably  too  late  for  courts  ol 
,    iBOst  of  the  iBstauces,  to  relieve  these  iostitutioDs  from  the  misc<  i 
,    by  which  the  natural  object  of  corporate  iostitutioos  is  now  s( 
defeated*    PariiarnQot  is  in  every  way  as  mui^h  better  qualified,  i 
peratively  summoned,  to  the  task.    Every  day's  language  bear 
I    that  the  public  is  well  aware,  not  only  that  in  these  cases  the 
been  expressly  reserved,  but  that  proper  occasions  for  putting  t( 
^   execution  must  arise.  Public  bodies  and  relations  were  constitut  i 
,   lie  purposes.    Any  franchises  with  whrch  they  have  been  iu  i 
^    any  property  which  the  bounty  of  individuals  has  been  permi 
on  10  this  channel  from  age  to  age,  under  the  restraints  of  a  pe 
tail  in  mortmain,  which  are  an  exception  to  the  general  policy  : 
'   are  impressed  with  the  same  public  character.     There  is  no  ir  i 
\   pretences  to  remove  in  thl^  instance;  no  expectation  to  be  di 
no  supposed  adverse  title  to  be  set  up.    If  this  were  not  so,  so 
;  be  obliged  to  bribe  its  own  trustees  into- connivance;  or  violei  i 
called  io,  in  order  to  accomplish  any  political  reformation,  whe 
ties  were  not  disposed  voluntarily  to  come  forward  and  consent  to  I 
ed.    The  public  can  supply  the  want  of  that  vigilance,  by  wti 
interests  are  more  than  sufficiently  secure,  only  by  reserving  a 
(itude  of  construction  and  process  for  its  protection.    These  are  I 
terms  and  tenure  of  its  offices.     Thus,  even  judicially,  the  ofTei  i 
to  impeachment  are  left  at  large.    So  the  two  Houses  have  chal  I 
themselves,  on  the  trial  of  corrupt  boroughs,  a  course  of  numer  i 
tion,  unheard  of  in  instances  of  private  right,  and  in  courts  of  j 
have  taken  very  little  trouble  in  the  arrangement  of  an  inc 
escape  for  the  few  righteous  whose  Gomorrah  *  they  occasionally  1 1 
io  destroy.    The  civil  law  ordains,  '*  that,  for  the  misbehaviou  i 
corporate,  the  directors  only  shall  be  answerable  in  their  perse 
ties."    This  rule-seems,  in  point  of  strict  judicial  principle,  to  I 
more  logically  from  the  definition  of  a  corporation  than  the  doc 
English  and  Scotch  courts,  by  which  the  offences  of  members 
ration,  in  their  individual  capacity,  are  distinguished  from  tha  I 
corporate  negligence,  or  abuse  of  franchise,  by  which  the  co 
dissolved,  as  by  a  breach  of  the  implied  condition  of  its  existence 
trine,  though  rather  irreconcilable  with  the  definition  of  an  ideal 
a  corporation,  is  an  important  admission  of  the  origin  of  the  tit  I 
continuance  of  the  trest.    Nothing  is  said  in  respect  of  this  disi 
quality,  to  distinguish  the  acts  of  an  individual  constituting  a  : 
sole,  from  the  acts  of  a  corporation  aggregate.  This  might  be  rail 
ing  doctrine  fe  it  were  applied  toan  unfortunate  see— for  exai 

*  The  pitirul  hypocrisy  with  which  Parliament  has  ao  long  nationaltzed  the  I 
praciiee  of  enoouraipng  a  crime  by  the  roost  effectual  of  all  modes— particiiMitioo,  an 
log  it  wheo  the  iiarties  buogled  so  aa  to  be  found  out,  is  a  modern  innoTatioo.  Aci 
precedents,  Westbury  would  not  hare  been  in  existence,  so  as  to  have  had  the  bono 
8ir  Robert  Peel  on  his  flight  from  Oxford.  Its  prior  reputation  rested  on  ihe  fact  of  h{ 
the  historians  of  Parliamentarv  corruplioa  with  the  earliest  recorded  case  of  d 
Making  all  albwanoes  for  the  change  in  the  T^lue  of  money,  the  som  of  4/.  was  smal  I 
oilfence  was  brought  so  completely  home,  that  the  mayor  was  fined  and  imprisoned,  an 
wa«  asiesatd  on  ihe  corporation  for  **  toeir  said  lewd  and  slanderous  attempt."  L\ 
would  Sod  aothority  in  this  precedent  for  the  invidiotts  power  which  he  was  so  ready  i 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  hardly  sufficient  authority ;  since  Liord  Mansfield  eonfidc 
when  the  case  was  quoted  befora  him,  that  Lord  Coke  must  have  substituted  the  N 
nous  for  the  Ster-Cbainber,  beouite  thcracoold  be  no  fine  set  by  the  Uoiue  of  Cooi 
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According  to  the  distiDctioD  adopted  by  our  law,  it  would  seem,  thai  oeitux 
speciGc  derelictions  or  violations  of  duty  have  been  pronoonoed,  befioft^aac 
to  so  far  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  as  to  comproiiiise  and  iinthf 
the  entire  corporation,  and  thereby  create  a  forfeiture,  which  a  eourt  of  js- 
tice  might  enforce.  But  it  must  have  been  also  foreseen,  wbeo  suckficlitioa 
creations  as  corporations  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  oooodiob  hi 
that  the  objects  of  their  creation  might  terminate  from  any  other  caoses  kt- 
sides  those  laches  or  misuses  on  which  a  judge  would  feel  bound  to  set,  or 
which  were  capable  of  legal  proof.  The  common  law*  Iherefoie,  of  ini 
countries,  has,  in  the  chapter  of  corporations,  enumerated,  among  tbeie- 
gular  methods  by  which  they  may  be  dissolved,  that  of  an  act  of  partoBorf. 
when  the  ''powers  or  privileges  of  a  corporation  are  deemed  &  to k  re- 
called." An  express  notice  of  this  sort  is  not  introduced  for  ootkiK.  Tie 
student  will  fully  feel  the  ground  of  the  diversity,  when  he  remails,  Hut 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is  never  mentioned  as  being  one  of  die  se^ 
ral  manners  b;  which  a  complete  title  to  ordinary  property,  wlieiherR^ 
or  personal,  can  be  acquired  or  last. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  on  the  prioqple.    NoQm 
has  more  retarded  the  formation  of  just  opinions  on  the  powers  and  duties  d 

Sovernment,  than  the  use  made  of  occasional  facts,  still  more,  oCdifierea 
ypotheses.  Its  freedom  of  action  has  been  supposed  to  be  restrained  h 
contract ; — whether  by  the  fiction  of  an  original  contract;  or  by  the  expres 
terms  of  a  union  of  states  (either  totally  or  partially  independoit),  m  it  ibt 
American  Union  ;  or  at  the  successive  Unions  of  England  with  Wales,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland.  The  same  paralyzing  consequences  have  beea  denird 
from  a  eharte  octroyee;  from  prerogatives  which  were  unalienable  byftdr 
'nature ;  from  fundamental  laws  and  declarations  of  rights,  etc.,  wfaich  v?r- 
never  to  be  repealed.  Under  these  names,  governments  and  wrilenAiir 
vainly  sought  to  bind  a  firmer  chain  of  obligation  on  the  conscience  of  suc- 
ceeding legislatures  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  considerations  of  Ife  pabfir 
good.  All  our  countrymen  would  admit,  as  far  as  other  countries  vee^iO' 
cemed— -Spain  and  Portugal  for  instance— the  absurdttv  and  impoiq  ^ 
i  nterposing  theoretical  obstacles  of  this  nature  in  the  way  of  practical  iDjpro^ 
ment.  But  many  of  the  argupaents  and  incidental  objections  whU  or 
constantly  insisted  on  when  any  question  of  domestic  reformation  is  sqgeded 
evidently  presuppose  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  Englidi  eoosti^ 
tion  which  makes  it  an  exception.  The  prerogatives  of  an  ahaofaile  »> 
narchy  may  be  broken  down ;  but  when  any  particular  political  inlerafeor 
powers  have  been  communicated  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  it  seems  that  ac 
new  aspirants  are  to  be  let  into  the  partnership,  or  any  new  9mB§EmcA 
proposed,  which  may  tend  to  disturb  existing,  and,  as  they  are  eaHbd,  wetiad 
rights.  Now,  as  far  as  precedent  is  concerned,  by  for  die  most  distincti^t 
feature  in  the  English  constitution  is  its  progressive  nature.  Its  great  oci- 
ginal  merit,  or  good  fortune,  lay  in  the  division  of  the  legislative  power,  ^ 
which  the  people,  acting  through  the  press  and  hmtings  up  to4he  Boose  ^ 
Commons,  gradually  grew  strong  enough  to  force  a  way  for  pMic  opinin 
whilst  something  was  gained  by  way  of  additional  ddiberation,  and  a  ^ 
deal  by  way  of  security  for  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  permanence  of«c 
established  forms  of  government,  by  requiring  the  concurreaoeof  tfaelkv 
separate  members  of  the  body  politic  to  any  legislative  measore.  K^ 
difficult  to  provide  impulse  enough  to  make  certain  of  impcoTemeaft 
together  with  control  enough  to  prevent  vidence.    The  form  and  jobtv^ 


of  our  political  organization  so  far  combined  both  principles,  tl 
beeD  saved  from  the  evils  of  inaction  and  decay  on  one  side; 
other,  from  tl|e  fearful  necessity  of  attempting  too  muchaton( 
step  of  our  progress  has  been  taken  in  conformity  with  our  ct 
adherence  to  the  ancient  foundations  from  which  our  system  1 
and  with  pur  lovd  of  those  ancient  organs,  through  which  the  po 
had  been  accustomed  to  direct,  animate,  and  defend  us.    The  roy 
18  not  gone  in  England,  although  the  exercise  of  the  constitution 
on  the  part  of  thecrpwn  has  been  long  cautiously  suspended, 
may  prssenre  for  ages»  and  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  their  coue 
as  tbeir  own  honour,  their  constitutional  authority,  provided  it  h 
temperately,  and  honestly  interposed.    Wielded  as  a  weapon  in 
the  people,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  very  fragmen 
not  be  to  be  fofund. 

Burke's  direct  argument  against  Reform  rested  entirely  on  the 
of  a  prescriptive  government.    Comparing  the  present  measur 
former  alterations  which  our  ancestors  at  different  periods  a 
camiot  comprehend  what  there  is  in  the  nature  or  degree  of  iti 
which  should  prevent  our  gowrnment  from  still  deserving  the 
fiurke  then  attributed  to  it,  notwithstanding  its  previous  chai 
negative  arguments  advanced  by  him  consisted  of  three  points. 
6rst  we  perfectly  agree, — that  a  people  have  no  abstract  right  to 
form  of  government  or  represenUition.    No  antiquarian  even  ^ 
superstitious  as  to  hold  that  Spain  and  Turkey  were  bound  to  d< 
(he  indissoluble  links  of  prescription.    On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  should  think,  can  be  so  practically  insane,  as  to  see  an  abstr< 
wrong  in  any  particular  cooAbination  of  political  powers.     Hap] 
the  bottom  of  all  rights— especially  of  political  ones.    It  consii 
in  feelings  and  opinions,  that  men  must  beieft  mainly  to  be  ha| 
own  way,  however  absurd  that  way  may  appear  to  us  to  be. 
less  true  in  politics  and  in  religion,  than  in  private  life.    We  n 
at  (heir  taste;  but  e:(temal  authority  is  no  more  justified  in  dc 
Portuguese  of  their  political  beatitude  in  obedience  to  the  will  oi 
OT  the  monk  of  the  religious  satisbction  which  he  experiences  i 
or  a  hair  shirt, — ^tlian  it  would  be- in  prohibiting,  by  proclamation 
men  and  frivolous  women  from  those  elegant  drudgeries  by  whi 
amusementfi  of  fashion  are  so  frequently  perverted  into  a  vexs 
fatigue.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  as  absurd,  ii 
spectir^  moral  and  intellectual  conditions,  to  attempt  to  prove  t 
or  force  the  establishment  of,  a  republic  on  the  Spanish  peasj 
would  be  to  take  the  same  course  in  behalf  of  despotism  with  a 
(ander.     Whatever  Solon  might  think,  there  is  no  metaphysi 
iaws  and  institutions.    Those  are  best  which  are  best  adapted  t 
r/ierefojre,  if  best  to-day,  whether  they  will  continue  to  be  best 
Jcpends  on  the  prior  question,  whether  the  wants  and  sentin 
;>eop]e  continue  to  be  the  same. 

Burke's  two  other  objections  depend  altoge^er  on  degree,  ai 
stance,  and  time.     He  denied,  first  the  expediency  of  Reform 
iiere  was  any  popular  wish  upon  the  subject.    Every  man  in 
low  so  far  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  some  Reform,  that  this  b 
ection  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  degree.    As  to  the  popular  yf\\ 
ipprehM^naion  which  is  felt  is,  pot  that  it  will  not  carry  us  fon 
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wave  at  least  as  high  as  the  proposed  standard,  but  lest  it  should  bom  t 
Car  beyond  it.  In  respect  of  the  modern  proposition,  that  ParliameoiV 
no  moral  right  over  the  whole  frame  of  the  government,  tad  OTer  ^ 
anomaly  of  franchise  which  either  accidents,  or  usarpatioo,  or  m^^ 
may  have  created  in  any  comer  of  the  kingdom,  Burke  was  loo  ickc- 
pHsned  an  historian,  and  too  philosophical  a  statesman,  evertoleli(pi»L> 
lips,  when  they  were  foaming  and  fulminating  with  every  eoit  of secf: 
against  revolutionary  oninions. 

The  feudal  system  became  early  (be  common  law  of  Europe,  h^ 
subjects  of  comparison  are  full  of  deeper  curiosity  and  interest  (b:l) 
causes  out  of  which  arose  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  IbrtK  ^ 
eonstitutional  history  in  England  and  in  every  other  country.  Thiii)']]irtl\ 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  greater  origin,  a  difference  in  oar  politid(li»H 
lication  of  the  three  orders  or  estates  of  which  feudal  society  was  inikk4 
to  consist,  than  has  been  commonly  borne  in  mind;  next,  by (bf  $|r. 
necessities,  and  occasions  which  led  betimes  to  the  breaking  dowD  of  ih 
prejudices  of  separate  interests  and  hostile  feelings  in  the  greil  classes  of  ^ 
English  community.  The  very  irregularities  of  out  politictlirsfem,  ^\t 
have  since  led  to  so  much  mystification  and  corruption,  had  it  one  period 
this  good  effect.  There  were  distinctions,  indeed,  but  itinsmadealmosi 
impossible  to  understand  them,  and,  therefore,  to  presume oo them; tor:; 
was  evident  tliat  they  were  the  result  of  accident,  and  stood  on  do  prin- 
ciple whatever.  Our  arrangements  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  ban beeav 
fortunate  a  combination  as  possible;  considering  the  disjointed  tad  in^r- 
feet  capabilities  of  a  country  where  the  want  of  roads  and  of  apmoiiEi 
have  impeded  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  even  of  minds.  They  left  nib' 
vigour  of  local  institutions,  the  encouragement  and  control  of  juxt^jiofitice 
in  the  rival  examples  of  neighbouring  towns  and  counties,  logelbervitf 
efficient  amalgamation  on  those  important  occasions,  when  tk  ftiui 
elements  were  not  only  from  time  to  time  brougbt  into  each  other'f  |ite$eQ» 
but  mixed  up  together  in  the  performance  of  a  common  legi8latnc^a| 
equally  independent  terms.  There  is  another  censidenlioD,  last^M 
important,  and  the  principal  one  with  which  we  are  concerned  a({iRS<i^ 
This  is  the  advantage  which  we  have  obtained  from  occasions,  lolheB^ 
frequently  disastrous,  and  at  the  time  discouraging  enough,  which bi^n'' 
nished  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  and  enforcing  the  reoognHioDiiiiy 
right  of  Parliamentary  reflation  over  every  branch  of  the  ^^^"^^ 
Disputed  successions  raised  the  point  over  and  over  again  in  tbeetseol^ 
title  to  the  crown.  The  great  dispute  on  religion  was  carried  to  a. «cee$(k 
termination  by  an  act  which  changed  the  whole  character  of  tlieHa(L<ec 
Lords.  The  histcvy  of  the  House  of  Conunons  is  one  bislorjrfc^? 
The  arbitrary  summons  and  omissions  of  boroughs,  ait  the  disentioD  ^■ 
corruption  of  the  sheriff,  were  succeeded  by,  and  for  a  time  o^^^ 
tary  with,  the  first  creation  by  charter— that  of  Wenlock(17E(lfara»* 
—the  last— that  of  Newark  (29  Charles  II.).  By  a  strange  rctribatioo^ 
abuses  of  this  last  and  most  reluctantly  submitted^to  creation  hiTecoDtnn^ 
as  much  as  any  other  circumstance  whaterer,  to  swell  to  its  present  vc 
the  national  sensation  in  favour  of  Reform.  . 

First  let  us  look:at  the  motto  of  Aejua  caronOi.  It  is  part oftbegr^" 
damental  maxim,  on  which  depends  the  right  of  succession  (o  the  tbra^ 
England,  that  *•  the  right  of  inheritance  therein  mdij,  trmtimio^^ 
changed  or  limited  by  act  of  Parliament. "    (t  Blackstone,  191)  To» 
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ion  no  other  instances,  this  right  was  actuallv  exercised  in  the  person  of 
[enry  lY.  (205),  and  in  that  of  Henry  YII.  (205.)  The  question  of  the 
loses,  under  which  the  strength.  o£  England  was  wasted  during  so*  many 
signs,  was  not  merely  an  opposilion  of  contending  forces,  but  of  con-^ 
mding  opinions.  The  title  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  only  less  sacred 
lan  that  of  the  House  of  Hanover  inasmuch  as  they  mixed  it  up  too  much 
f  ith  the  mere  defacio  possession ;.  instead  of  standing  openly  and  solely  on 
ie  popular  doctrine  o(  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  To  this,  however, 
lichard  III.  had  thought  it  advisable,  in  his  case  also,  directly  to  appeal,  as 
16  best ''  known  quieter  of  men's  minds."  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
lU.  was  tb^  succession  varied  by  act  of  Parliament.  And  the  remarkable 
emaioder  was  introduced,  which  gave  the  crown  to  such  persons  as  the  king; 
y  letters  patent,  or  last  will  aml^  testament,  should  limit  and  appoint.  Was 
the  recollection  of  this  strange  testamentary  power  bestowed  on  her  father, 
^hich  seenis.  to  have  puzzled  the  courtiers  who  stood  round  the  death-bed 
f  Elizabeth,  and  waited  for  her  sign  ?  The  act  of  settlement,  under  which 
lone  our  gracious.sovereign,  William  IV.,  sits  now  on  the  throne  of  Eng* 
md,  would  assuredly  be  precedent  enough,  did  it  stand  alon^,  but  it  was 
lassed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  practice  of  former  times.  This  practice 
("as  not  a  mere  tact  grown  up  under  or  extorted  by  force  of  circumstances'. 
The  Parliamentary  doctrine  is  embodied  in  principle  by  the  express  general 
oactments  of  IS.  Elizabeth  and  6  Anne.  By  both  these  statutes  it  is  made 
ligh  treason  to  deny  that  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  authority  of  Par* 
lament,  are  not  able  to  makis  laws  and  statutes  to  bind  the  crown  and  the 
escent  thereof.  How  completely  this  text  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  sunk 
nto  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  people  is  evident  by  the  celebrated 
llstinction  between  the  limits  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in  human 
lands,  with  which  Sir  T.  More  adeuced  Rich,  the  attorney-general,  on  his 
iquisitorial  visit  to.  him  in  the  Tower.  There  is  something  more  striking 
till  in  Lord  Surrey's  spirited  justification,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  of  the 
Parliamentary  allegiance  which,  in  compliance  with  Richard  the  Third's 
ppeal,  he  had  owed  and  paid  to  his  fallen  master. 
It  will  be  easily  understood,  that  the  passions  or  necessities  of  former 
mes  are  likely  to  have  transmitted  to  us  fewer  examples  of.a  similar  juris-r 
iclion,  directly  exercised  by  Parliament,  over  the  second  branch  of  the  le-^ 
iislature.  But  here,  again,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  exercise  to 
bow,  that  our  ancestors  had  no  idea  of  any  difiiculty  or  distinction,  in  one 
ase  more  Uian  the  other.  However  fixed  and  uniform  may  be  the  view 
f hich  a  lawyer  at  the  present  day  takes  of  nobility,  its  antiquarian  annals 
ontain  a  greater  variety  of  changes  than  are  traceable  in  any  other  part  of 
ur  constitution.  Nobility  consisted,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John,  of 
11  who  held  any  quantity  of  land  of  the  king.  According  to  Domesday 
k)ok,  and  the  Appendix  to  Brady,  this  list  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred 
persons,  of  whom  several  held  in  soccage.  These  were  the  proprietors  of 
he  whole  kingdom,  except  of  that  portion  which  was  reserved  to  the  king 
nd  to  the  church.  From  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  John  to  the  11th  of 
Uchard  II.,  tenure  was  disregarded,  and  the  ri%ht  to  a  writ  of  summons 
tad  become  confined  to  the  ancient  or  greater  barons.  The  remonstrance 
1225)  shows  that  it  was  these  alone,  to  omit  any  of  whom  from  the  writ  was 
n  abuse  of  the  prerogative.  The  king  summoned  such  additional  members 
s,  and  on  what  terms,  he  chose.  The  present  doctrine,  that  a  genial 
(unmons  confers  a  peerage  of  inheritance,  is  only  about  as  old  as  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth.  It  seems  probable  that  a  general  writ  preTioudy  gave  jr 
right  beyond  that  actual  Pkrliameat.  There  are  ninety-eig^t  laymen  v^ 
were  sammoned  only  once, — fifty  others  who  were  sununoDed  two,  thivt 
or  four  times.  The  confusion  is  so  great  that  tha«  are  neariy  fa^  a  datcr 
different  suggestions  as  to  what  it  was  in  the  writ  of  summons  which  deter- 
mined whether  the  peerage  was  to  be  an  inheritable  one  or  for  life, — also  m 
the  pointSi  whether  these  occasional  writs  were  not  mS&remti  to  the  iafar- 
mediate  order  of  bannerets,  and  whether  the  parties  assiitol  merely  [a?  ^ 
judges  at  present),  without  a  suffrage. 

The  variations  which  took  plaoe  in  the  nmhber  of  the  spiriioa)  tcrfbcp 
to  the  Reformation  were  greater  still.    Out  of  one  hundred  and  twaMw? 
abbots,  and  forty-one  priors,  occasionally  sittings  it  happened,  either Atnffc 
mistake  or  from  peculiar  circumstsoices,  thi^t  only  tweoty^^e  Msk  sid 
two  priors  ii^rere  constantly  summoned.  *  The  Abbot  of  Westminster  gt  ia 
the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth ;  but  nerer  afterwards.     The  praeSieeQl 
creating  peers  by  patent  commenced  11  Richard  II.     The  asseof  dhs- 
liament  is  so  generally  expressed,  in  patents  of  peeriige,  down  to  the  fime  if 
Henry  YII. ,  that  West  infers  this  assent  to  have  been  a  neoessujcoodiiim 
Mr.  Hallam  mentions  several  instances  of  peers  by  statute.  (B^i^q^ik 
Middle  Age%,  iii .  p.  1 93 .)    A  return  to  the  eariier  practice  of  occaaooall j 
granting  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  life,  or  for  a  sesrion,  has  beo 
lately  recommended.    In  fact  our  system  of  peerage  has  been  toidly  chai^ 
by  the  novelty  introduced  at  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Union,  of  pern  ysho  Ji? 
not  lords  of  Plurliament.    On  these  occasions,  however,  tbe  ancient  custcn 
has  been  restored,  of  lords  of  Pariiament  for  life  and  for  a  sesioB.   ^ 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  England  might  not  partially  adopt  die  practice 
iThe  temporal  nobility  amounted  only  to  fifty-five  in  the  ref  gn  of  Henrr  THI 
They  have  been  subsequently  altered  as  much  in  their  numbers  «■  cbe 
j^rincipl^  and  stock  out  of  which  they  are  selected.    Lord  Belanere  ctmt- 
plained  of  this  as  a  grievance  under  the  Stuarts.    (11  Biaie  J)Mh  t^^^' 
Lord  Harcourt's  administration,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  IilifsiA' 
ment,  made  five  earls,  seven  viscounts,  and  ten  barons,  in  one  ^T-  !> 
1711,  Queen  Anne  created  a  batch  of  twelve  at  once.     (Lord  I>amB€«iiks 
note,  6  Burnet,  87.)    Nothing  in  politics  is  more  usual  or  moredaaraB 
than  the  practice  of  looking  at  the  evils  on  one  side  only.    In  jealooiy  of  tin* 
prerogative,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  in  the  two  following  years  of  171^  »4 
1719,  for  limiting  the  numbqr  of  the  Peerage.    It  was  supported  by  ibr 
Ministers,  and  on  one  occasion  passed  the  Lords.    It  was  defended  by  Ad- 
dison^  add  oppo^  by  Walpole  and  Steele.  Mr.  Hallamstates  the  aigmneiB 
of  both  pafties,  and  concludes  by  a  very  just  summing  up  agnasi  it    \* 
Con9iiiutiMai  History,  p.  590.)    De  Lohne  says,  it  would  hafsdestroyed 
the  constitution.  The  consolidation  of  a  self-eiisting  body,  mdepeadent  hoA 
of  king  and  people^  must  sooner  or  later  have  formed  within  its  ciitle  a  spin 
of  oligarchical  combination  >  which  neither  king  nor  people  would  intb 
event  have  had  the  means  of  counteracting.    The  misappiicatton  d  the  be. 
that  the  crown,  after  deTiberalte  discussion  in  the  case  of  Newark,  was,  ■> 
derstood  to  have  resigned  the  corresponding  prerogative  of  adding  to  5 
number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  but  superficial  authority  for  this  •- 
no  means  analogous  proposition.    But  nobddy  at  the  time  doubted  the  li^ 
of  Parliament  to  discuss  and  to  determine  tt  either  way  as  the  pabKc  inters 
might  require.    Least  of  all  can  we  doubt  at  the  pr^ent  crisis  the  whi  ^ 
of  dieir  decision.  « 


tf  it  18  obsenrnMl,  on  some  of  our  references,  that  the  Hght  was  often  only 
varied,  and  not  taken  away, — that  the  parties  were  usually  left  undisturbed 
beyoad  the  admission  of  others,  the  case  of  tlie  East  India  Gpmpany  and  the 
interlopers,  indeed  Uie  dispute  on  the  infringement  of  the  commonest  patent, 
will  show  what  the  owners  of  an  exclusive  privilege  think  of  this  distinction. 
When  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  is  mooted  in  questions  of  this  Sort,  we  are 
not  subtle  enoiigh  to  discriminate  In  principle  between  the  injury  whid^  is  done 
to  Iheold monopoly ,  as  often  as  it  is  violated  by  these  mutations,  additions,  and 
restrictions,  and  the  injury  which  is  dotie  to  the  right  of  possession  when  it 
is  put  an  end  to  altogether.    The  difference  isonly  a  diffejrence  of  degree— not 
of  principle.    On  this  sophistical  pretence  of  injustice  to  existing  rights, 
the  most  moderate  reformer,  who  would  rai^e  the  twelve  electing  aldermen 
into  a  baker's  dozen,  is  as  unjust  as  the  radical  who  should  insist  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage.    But  precedents  of  disfranchisement,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
whole  class,  and  that  of  an  individual,  are  not  wanting.     Previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  humber  of  spiritual  aiwayn  exceeded  the 
number  of  temporal  lords  in  the  Upper  House.    After  the  dissolution,  the 
monastic  dignitaries  ceased  to  be  summoned ;  and  the  number  of  lay  creations 
has  subjected  the  ecclesiastical  minority  to  the  fact  (disadvantage  it  is  none)  of 
an  iQcreasing  disproportion  in  every  reign.    We  cannot  conceive  why  the 
clergy  more  than  the  lawyers  ahoold  be  thought  to  have  any  reasonable  or 
well-understood  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  people,  or  what  public  end 
is  answered  by  their  being  personally  represented  in  either  House  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  is  the  case  with  any  other  profession.  -Far,  therefore, 
from  calling,  with  Mr.  Palgrave,  for  additional  lords  spiritual,  we  do  not 
regret  Ihe  change  which  has  been  thus  effected  in  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords.    In  ease  any  one  questions  the  degree  of  change  which 
this  incidental  disfranchisement  has  worked,  let  him  consider  what  would  be 
the  universal  impression,  expectation,  and  alarm,  if  an  ecclesiastical  major- 
ity were,  at  this^  moment,  masters  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament. 

We  will  add  Blackstone's  comment  on  a  singular  case  of  personal  destitu- 
tion from  a  title,  which  has  since  become  so  deservedlf ,  and  hereditarily, 
dear  to  the  English  nation.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  George  Neville, 
l^uke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  account  of  his  po- 
verty. The  preamble  states, ' '  Forasmuch  as  oftentimes  it  is  seen,  that  when 
any  ford  is  called  to  high  estate,  and  hath  not  convenient  livelihood  to  sup- 
|H)rt  the  same  dignity,  it  induceth  great  poveriy  and  indigence,  and  causes 
oftentimes  great  extortion,  embracery,  and  maintenance  to  be  had ;  to  the 
great  trouble  of  all  such  countries  where  such  estate  shall  happen  to  be." 
^lackstone  says, — ''This  is  a  singular  instance,  which  serves,  at  the  same 
lime,  by  having  happened,  to  show  the  power  of  Parliament ;  and,  by  having 
l^appened  but  once,  to  show  how  tender  the  Parliament  hath  been  in  exert- 
ing so  high  a  power."  (1.  Gmment.  A02.)  This  tenderness  has  cost  us 
^ar.  The  power  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  desuetude. 
ye  do  not  at  all  hold  with  Juvenal,  that  poverty,  as  such,  has  any  thing 
ridiculous  about  it.  But  in  the  case  of  poor  peers,  unfortunately  the  ridi- 
culousness ia  not  all.  Coke  denies  that  the  king  had  a  prerogative  censor- 
'"'P  of  this  kind  over  the  pecuniary  independence  of  his  hereditary  counsel- 
^^^'  But  tlie  old  doctrine  seems  never  to  have  been  overruled  by  a 
competent  tribunal ;  and  there  is  contemporary  authoritv  to  the  contrary, 
learly  as  goo<]  as  Cokes.     Cruise  [On.  DigniHes,  p.  80.]  cites  a  case  from 
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Dugdale,  of  (be  second  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  who  grew  necentated  lo  mortcu' 
the  greater  part  of  His  estate,  so  that  afterwards  the  barony  became  extiacc 
Lord  Burleigh  (25th  Eliz.)  reported  to  Parliament  the  case  of  Lord  Ode. .: 
the  time  of  Edward  YL,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  if  a  nobleman  vh. 
possessions  to  maintain  his  estate,  he  cannot  press  the  King*  in  janice.! 
grant  him  a  writ  to  call  him  to  Parliament.  Whatever  difierenoe  of  o^ 
constitutional  lawyers  may  indulge  in,  coneeming  the  mode  by  whidi  iL« 
interposUioQ  was  most  properly  enforced,  the  debate  and  tbe  preoedai* 
establish  that  the  Constitotion  has  left  wisely  open  the  question  c^a  geaen. 
superintendence  and  individual  reoMval ;  even  in  that  diTisioa  of  le|idttrr 
authority,  in  respect  of  which  the  express  recognition  of  responahility. »: 
of  trust,  haa  been  kept  in  the  background  ^mcyt  as  studiously  as  in  tllea»r 
of  private  property  itself. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  deal,  both  in  appearance  and  in  pradia.  til 
was  frequently  most  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  the  kind,  yn  Uk- 
sacred  words  of  BepreiaUatiffe  and  of  Cammona^  and  the  solemn  acioof - 
ledgmeots  once  in  seven  years,  or  oflener,  from  candidates  on  tbe  hosui^ 
kept  up  the  continuous  tradition  of  a  trust  in  the  mind  of  ireebolder  tt, 
freeman,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Parliament-man  himself.    Tliis  remaiik . 
the  fact  during  every  metamorphosis  which  the  Lower  Hoose  has  undergone 
It  was  true  at  the  time  when  the  burgess  received  his  two  slnUtng^  and  rodt 
up  his  five-and-thirty  miles  a-day  to  London  or  Acton  BureeU,  to  nes^ 
ciate  with  the  sovereign  for  the  reduction  of  the  subsidy  of  his  poor  Coow 
roons  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifteenth ;  and  when  he  protested  against  hnsgdiait 
into,  and  delayed  by,  a  consultation  on  public  affairs,  as  b«ng  thio^  quiU' 
beyond  his  capacity  and  concern.    No  less  so,  than  when  the  socccsm  v 
the  said  burgees  is  called  on  by  a  constituency  of  provincial  statesnfc  a 
spend  Iris  thousands,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  the  abolition  of  the  P<^ur 
administration  in  France,  and  thatof  Negro  slavery  in  the  West  la6K>. 
One  might  as  well  reason  from  the  Wittangemot  to  the  Parliaaest  d  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  from  any  similitude  to  it  in  the  membeis  nbo  as- 
sembled under  the  writs  of  A.D.i266,  or  during  the  two  next  ontirie?. 
whilst  the  King,  by  bis  sworn  servant,  the  sheriff,  wasabusti^  theimi.i 
summons  into  an  instrument  of  fear  or  favour.    The  transfer  to  Ibebod^ 
of  the  people  of  the  power  which  wealth  and  intelligence  naturally  cam  vi:^ 
tliem,  and  under  which  the  legislative  authority  of  the  CommoBS  bii^ 
dually  advanced  to  its  present  height,  almost  began  after  tbe  period  wkstht- 
formation,  and  flux,  and  assimilation  of  its  component  parts,  which  oarsn- 
tiquaries  have  so  painfully  investigated,  had,  in  great  measure,  already 
stopped.     But  society  was  in  movement.    Evasion,  therefore,  and  artific* 
overruled,  and  then  became  the  law.     The  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which 
required  members  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which  they  served 
points  out  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  which  was  aimed  St  in  ttme  times. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  what  the  physical  state  of  the  coimtry,  indepet^ 
dent  of  all  moral  considerations,  must  have  previously  enforoed.     Tli 
Cornish  members  had  Cornish  names-^Northern  were  of  the  norths— Sootl- 
ern  of  the  south.     The  names  of  the  burgesses  long  continued  to  be  dk<^ 
plebeian  than  those  of  the  knights.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  the  ek- 
tion  of  a  county  member  was  set  aside  becouse  he  was  not  of  gentle  biri 
When  the  act  of  Henry  Y.,  which  was  not  repealed  till  iith  Geo.  Ill 
required  the  representatives  to  be  inhabitants,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  at. 
was  the  law  at  that  time,  in  respect  otnon-retideni  ekctara.  In  case  ctik^ 
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the  payment  ot  ParliameDtary  wages  had  continued,  or  this  statute  of  Henry 
V.  had  been  enforced,  Reform  must  have  been  long  ago  forced  upon  the 
small  borou^  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case 
a  Parliamentary  jealousy  of  the  continuance  on  the  part  ot  the  crown,  of  its 
prerogative  of  occasional  disfranchisement,  had  not  intervened,  a  sufficient 
counteraction  against  that  most  certain  lADovator-^Time,  was  contained  in 
that  prerogative.  A  judicious  use  of  it  would  have  prevent^  the  nuisance 
of  rotten  boroughs  from  accumulating  through  neglect  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  only  abateableby  a  much  more  sudden  and  sweeping  measure  than 
could  have  been  then  necessary,  or  is  indeed  in  any  case  desirable,  except 
as  the  least  of  two  evils.  The  growth  and  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 
members  during  thb  intermediate  reigns  from  23d  Edward  I.  down  to 
Charles  II.  are  in  complete  contradiction  to  our  late  pernicious  system  of 
absolute  and  perpetual  uniformity.  The  principle  of  unprincipledness,  by 
which  the  crown  corrupted  its  use  of  this  prerogative  of  addition,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  it  could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  the  converse  prerogative  of 
subtraction.  But  it  by  no  means  followed,  that  the  beneficial  power  should 
be  thrown  away,  on  account  of  failure  or  mismanagement  in  its  original 
machinery.  These  additions  became  mere  additional  numbers  of  the  worst 
sort.  As  Elizabeth  had  jobbed  Cornwall,  her  paltry  imitator  tried  his  hand 
on  Ireland.  The  answer  which  James  made  in  1613  to  their  remonstrance, 
exposes  his  vivacity  and  kingcraft  with  more  than  his  usual  absurdity. 
"  What  if  I  had  created  forty  noblemen,  and  four  hundred  boroughs  ?  The 
more  the  merrier^ — the  fewer  the  better  cheer." 

The  practice  of  dropping  towns  through  favouritism  or  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  the  sheriff,  or  from  the  decay  and  indigence  of  the  place,  was  not 
carried  on  into  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  since  which  time  it  does  not 
appear  that' any  place  has  lost  its  right  of  representation.  By  a  most  un- 
reasonable inconsistency  the  period  when  our  stationary  system  commenced 
was  the  very  period  when  a  greater  change  was  about  to  commence  in  the 
formation  and  distribution  of  the  elements  of  social  power  than  former  ages 
had  ever  seen.  There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds— Hsorporate  towns  too— for  whose  earlier  omission  it  is  difficult 
to  account.  But  tlie  following  return  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  (where 
the  size  of  the  parishes  is  of  itself  testimony  of  its  rude  and  desert  condition 
in  former  times)  will  sufficiently  explain  the  uirrepresented  state  in  which 
this  wonderful  theatre  of  modern  ingenuity  and  industry  had  been  left. 
This  return  was  repeated  from  the  23d  Edward  III.,  through  the  next  five 
reigns.  "  There  are  no  cities  or  boroughs  within  the  county  of  Lancaster 
from  which  any  citizens  or  burgesses  ought  or  have  been  accustomed  to 
come  to  Parliament,  or  are  able,  by  reason  of  their  poverty."  There  was 
no  Manchester  in  those  days.  It  is  evident  from  this  return,  what4hose 
ancestors,  with  the  defiance  of  whose  wisdom  we  are  reproached,  would 
have  thought  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  moderate  Reformers,  who  voted 
last  year  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds. 

From  the  time  that  Parliament  took  this  prerogative  upon  itself,  or  in 
the  cases  where  it  carried  on  a  contemporary  jurisdiction,  it  cannot  be 
surmised,  even  from  silence,  that  any  notion  of  vested  rights  disabled  it, 
either  from  granting  the  franchise  to  places  formerly  unrepresented,  or  from 
taking  it  away  either  from  places  or  persons  whose  exercise  of  it  was  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  policy  or  convenience  of  the  limes.    Enough,  in  both 
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of  these  eoursiBS,  has  been  dooe  io  every  period  of  our  history — tormaij 
by  prerogative  as  well  as  statute — subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  by  sCatuie 
only — to  do  away  (as  far  as  precedents  can  shame  men  into  fairness}  with  tb^ 
possibility  of  all  questions  otHght  on  these  occasions,  and  to  remit  to  as  the 
discussion  of  policy  only.     From  Edward  I.  to  Henrv  IV. ,  it  seems  that 
the  right  of  election  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  was  in  all  freeholders.    Tl^ 
7th  Henry  lY « invaded  this  monopoly,  by  throwing  it  open  U>  **  suitoi? 
dnly  summoned,  and  othef^,"  The  etil  of  "  excessive  numbers,"  redled  ia 
its  preamble,  brought  in  the  celebrated  enactment  of  8lh  Henry  YI.,  whiti 
disfranchised  all  people  who  had  not  a  hreehold  to  the  value  of  (what  wm 
then  no  inconsiderable  sum]  forty  shillings  a  year.    The  Unions,  ia  tbe 
instance  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  coiild  be  only  carried  into  eiea6(m 
at  the  price  of  almost  national  disfranchisements.    Tlie  OEiode  in  v^eb. 
since  166^,  the  Convocation  has  Sunk  into  the  opportunity  for  a  ifine  lo 
make  a  ceremonial  speech  in  Latin,  and  by  which  the  right  of  eodesiaslk;^ 
taxation  is  transferred  to  Parliament,  whilst  the  clergy  have  been  admilted 
to  vote  at  elections  in  right  of  their  glebes,  are  recent  innovatfoos  whick 
usage  has  sanctioned,  and  is  sanctioning,  as  law.    Yet  all  this,  seoordiog  to 
some  people's  notions,  must  be  a  scramble  of  injustice.     liVhatever  optnioo 
the  reader  may  entertain  of  the  legal  rights  of  a  clergyman  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  previous  to  hi  Geo.  III. — and  our  opinkA  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  Lord  Thurlow  and  of  the  right — there  can  be  no  doirfit 
of  the  view  which  Parliament^  in  passing  that  statute,  must  have  lAeo  of 
its  duty.     It  acted  on  its  own  responsibility,  as  trustee^  for  the  poblie,  on 
grounds  of  policy  alone,  and  in  disregard  of  suggested  riglite,  when,  wi^oui 
referring  a  doubtful  question  to  a  court  of  justice,  it  undertook  to  decide  tbe 
point  by  an  express  disqualifying  enactment.    Professor  Christian,  wbosr 
prejudices  make  him  an  authority  on  ^  subject  of  this  sort,  pn^f 
remarks, — **  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  admissibility  <tf  &t 
clergy  by  the  common  law  will  not  necessarily  object  to  their  excli»oa  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature.    They  were  so  excluded  from  the  Parliame^  i 
Scotland  and  Ireland.    And  perhaps  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  sowd 
policy  and  the  most  important  interests  of  society  require,  that  ihe  ambitioa 
of  a  clergyman  should  be  confined  to  bis  own  professioir,  and  that  piety  ac^ 
learning  should  be  his  surest  recommendation  to  advancemem."    AH 
observations  on  this  branch  of  the  legislature  must  appear  superflneas 
(except  as  historical  tBCts)  after  the  annihilation  of  200,000  Irish  freeh<riden 
within  diese  two  years.    Before  *'  the  shoes  were  old,"  in  which  they  had 
walked  as  the  chief  reformers  at  the  funeral  of  the  electoral  franchise  of « 
whole  people,  it  required  do  trifling  degree  of  assurance,  in  the  chid 
opponents  of  the  present  measure,  to  storm  and  protest  against  the  iBsecority 
to  property  which  the  disfranchisement  of  a  few  aldermen,  non-iesideol 
burgesses,  and  potwallopers,  must  inevitably  produce, 

The  singling  out  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke,  and 
the  destroying  the  right  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  are  the  most  odious 
cases  of  legislation,  from  being  occasional  and  personal  acta,  and  liable  if 
all  the  suspicions  of  personality  which  had  made  proceedings  of  this  kind, 
under  the  name  ot  primlegia,  so  atrocious  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans 
Yet  in  this,  the  worst  of  all  cases,  Burke  is  far  from  questioning  die  r^dit 
His  argument,  on  the  Middlesex  election,  against  the  vote  by  which  Wtlit^ 
had  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  means  of  a  simpt' 
resolution  of  the  House,  went  on  the  distinction— not  that  the  dbqualifica- 
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lion  iQ  qaestioo,  or  any  otter,  mig^t  not  properly  exist-— but  that  it  wi»9 
l^islative  in  its  nature,  and  therefoie  required  the  eoncurrence  of  the 
whole  legiilature.  "  A  legislatiTe  act  has  no  reference  to  any  rule  but 
these  two--originaI  justice,  and  discretionary  Application,  therefore  it 
can  gi?e  rights,^— rights  where  no  rights  existed  before;  and  it  can  take 
away  rights  where  they  were  before  established.  For  the  law  which  binds 
all  others,  does  not,  and  cannot  bind,  the  law-maker :  he,  aud  he  alone,  is 
aboYo  the  law." 

There  is  no  peculiar  sanctity  inkpressed  on  political,  or  any  other  fran- 
chises, in  the  case  when  they  are  engrafted  on  that  intangible  and  inTisible 
creation  of  the  law  called  a  corporation,  whether  the  corporation  be  muni- 
cipal or  ecclesiastical.  If  there  is  a  diflbrence— the  fact,  thiilt  the  whole 
mechanism  and  structure  of  an  artifidal  body  of  this  sort  ard  so  plainly 
arbitrary,  that  no  man  was  erer  idiot  enough  to  imagine  that  they  were 
of  the  essence  and  nature  of  man  and  of  society,  shows  on  which  side  die 
difTerence  lies.  Among  natural  rights,  who  ever  maintained  that  the  law 
of  nature  entitled  a  man  to  be  an  AMerman  of  Scarborough,  for  instance? 
or  in  that  capacity  to  job  its  representation ; — in  other  words,  to  exchange 
the  right  of  legislating  for  the  people  of  England,  in  consideration  of  the 
presentation  of  the  sons  of  the  said  alderman  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  Vale 
ofBelYoirt 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  developed  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  pamphlet,  entitled 
{JomeiUaiory  Rejbtm,  would,  we  fear,  conciliate  few  of  the  alarmists,  except 
its  learned  author.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  not  been  so  far  betrayed  by  anti- 
<(iiariali  aftctions,  as  to  take  under  his  patronage  the  sophism  of  corporation 
rights.  But  a  touching  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of  our  not  reconstructing 
our  legal  habitation  on  the  vanished  groundwork  of  Saxon  guilds,  and  the 
notion  that  **%nimeaming  masses  of  population  "  will  acquire  a  meaning,  by 
the  process  of  incorporation,  appear  to  us  to  be  only  one  degree  more 
reasodlible.  Places  lying  without  the  liberties  of  a  corporation,  in  the 
present  age,  iire  no  worse  off,  as  far  so  we  can  observe,  than  places  which 
happen  to  be  so  blessed.  On  walking  one  day  through  Mary-le-Bone, 
and  the  next  day  through  the  city.  We  did  not  see  that  the  case  of  Hary-le- 
Bone,  and  our  subuitw,  calls  for  the  pity  which  is  expressed  on  their  behalf 
as  subjected  to  neglect,  '*  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  Europe."  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Palgrave  knows  as  well  as  ourselves— indeed  must  know  in- 
finitelj  better,  if  he  stops  to  reason  on  his  kttowMge— that,  on  a  compari- 
0on  of  English  and  foreign  institutions,  the  distinction  of  corporations  will 
not  account  (as  is  suggested)  for  that  prosperous  combination  of  progressive 
freedom  and  tranquiltity  which  has  so  eminently  characterised  our  con- 
stitutional career.  Other  countries  have  resembled  ils  much  more  closely 
in  our  system  of  corporations  than  in  our  other  political  divisions  of  the 
public  power,  or  in  the  invaluable  school-room,  as  well  as  guard-room  of  a 
jury, 

There  is  net  now,  nor  ever  was,  dny  necessary  conneiion  between  tim 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  proper  duties  of  a  corporate  body, 
— ^whether  the  body  was  united  on  the  terms  of  a  municipal  jurisdiction, — 
an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  felons,  or  for  any  other  purpose, — a 
friendly  society,  or  a  professional  club.  Our  representative  system  was 
complete  in  its  principle,  if  not  in  its  spirit,  without  the  intervention  of  th(^ 
commercial  guilds,  whose  principle  was  monopoly ;  or  that  of  the  municipal 
corporation,  whose  most  important  object  was  revenue  or  [police.    The 
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more  we  ioquire,  the  more  we  find  that  rooBtof  our  liberties  of  every  \ia4 
had  a  fiscal  origin.    Fraochises  were  giTen  to  places  which  oould  pay  tor 
the  additional  protection.     Members  were  summoned  from  places  wM 
could  give  the  most  decisive  answer  concernitag  taxes.     The  chief meo  is 
guilds,  when  there  were  any,  or  the  borough  officers,  would  be  begged, « 
being  the  principal  people  in  the  place,  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  nuke 
the  best  terms  they  could,  in  a  matter  where  they  had  a  deeper  interest  cbu 
the  rest,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.     If  the  Parliamentary  wagies  «a« 
paid  only  hy  the  electors,  the  right  of  election  would  soon  become  exchsriY, 
without  the  charge  of  usurpation.    The  oom^riication  of  yillahiy  and  kse- 
ness,  by  which,,  in  later  times,  the  corporate  and  political  connenn  kif 
been,  in  most  occasions,  consununated,  and  by  which  it  has  been  tfmd 
to  its  very  bone  and  marrow,  passes.all  conception  and  belief.    If  bsneds 
have  not  destroyed  the  muniments  they  have  so  long  ooncealed»  tfaeUii- 
rian  ef  the  English  constitution,  and  the  historian  of  humaA  conuplin. 
may  both  hope  soon  for  the  publication  of  a  mass  of  new  raaleriab.   h 
case  the  Cornish  boroughs  had  been  placed  in  a  circle  within  Cwesfy  miie 
of  London,  instead  of  being  sheltered  in  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  prgwiace, 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  heart  of  England  would  hare  broken  to  pieces 
those  infamous  organizations  of  corruption  a  hundred  years  agio. 

Under  these  circumstances  especially,  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise  and 
pain  to  us,  that  so  many  pastors  of  a  Christian  church  should  have  deemed 
it  decent  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rotten  boroughs.    We  laaieflf 
that  the  clergy,  and  the  body  of  the  English  people,  seem,  at  least  id  ps- 
litlcal  opinion  and  feeling,  to  be  separated  by  such  a  distance— we  had  al- 
most said  such  a  chasm.    Clergymen^  have  as  much  right  to  their  own  sea- 
timents  as  any  other  members  of  the  community,    But  our  regret  is  net  tfae 
less  that  this  difference  in  sentiment  should  exist ;  nor  are  our  apprebfls- 
sions  less  serious  for  the  consequences  to  which  a  pertinacious  afBiemeeia. 
and  an  active  manifestation  of  extreme  opinions  may  (indeed  niiisl,  m  tiat 
case,  sooner  or  later,)  ultimately  lead.     The  sort  or  opposition  vtikk  a 
people  will  the  least  forgive  is  that  which  implies  the  existence  of  scpnte 
interests  and  of  personal  distrusts.    The  necessity  that  the  Charch  of  Eae- 
land  must,  in  many  points,  itself  submit  to  be  reformed,  is  do  soen^. 
Calmly  and  judiciously  reformed,  it  will  remain  a  national  blessing,  asd 
speedily  regain  the  affections  of  the  people.     The  only  question  is,  b? 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  shall  be  done.    A 
collected  opposition  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  against  a  measure  of  pve 
political  reformation  must  tend  to  generate  most  suspicious  infer^ioes,  and 
unavoidable  bitterness  of  feeling.    Such  an  occurrence  wonld,  tbeiefiwe. 
seriously  endanger  the  present  prospect  of  confining  within  its  proper 
limits,  and  of  peaceably  accomplishing,  that  species  of  Reform,  wbidi  the 
end  and  the  popularity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  of  En^and  abso- 
lutely require.    Without  this,  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  their  chosen 
advocates  fthe  best,  we  take  for  granted,  they  eould  get}  from  the  Cni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  will  be  of  no  avail.     Th^re  are  strange  rumoors  b 
circulation  of  the  course  in  meditation  by  the  bishops.    In  what  hopes  are 
they  indulging?    As  far  back  as  1321,  to  be  sore,  among  the  reasons k? 
avoiding  the  award  by  which  the  two  Despencers  bad  been  banished,  is  to  k 
found  the  allegation  that  it  has  been  passed  without  the  asseni  ef  tJ» 
Prelates.    But  Bishop  Gardiner  got  no  encouragement  in  his  day  ibr  i^ 
notion,  that  acts  of  the  legislature  would  be  void  for  his  absence,  and  tbit 


«r  the  other  ecclesiaBtical  menibers  of  Parliament,  even  though  they  were 
absent  by  constraint.  Laud's  brethren  took  as  little  by  the  protest  made  by 
them  against  all  acts. passed  in  their  absence,  as  being  the  acts  of  a  Parlia- 
ment no  longer  free.  Coke  and  Selden  establish,  by  sufficient  precedents, 
the  validity  of  a  bill,  although  every  spMtual  lord  should  have  voted  against 
it.  In  case  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich  cannot  get  a  proxy,  his  pre- 
sence, nevertheless,  we  trust,  will  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  solving  the 
debated  problem,  by  what  style  an  act  of  Parliament  should  be  entered, 
which  has  been  passed  (as  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1st  Eliz.  c.  2.)  with 
the  dissent  of  all  the  bishops.  We  should  dread  the  omen  of  the  precedent 
in  that  statute ;  the  name  of  the  lords  spiritual  is  omitted  throughout  the 
whole.    Lord  Eldon's  notions  on  Reform  might  come  to  pass. 

God  forbid  that  the  English  nation  should  be  driven  back,  in  retrospect, 
to  those  fatal  periods  of  clerical  disaffection  to  the  constitution !  It  is  pain- 
ful to  remember  the  temper  with  which  George  I.  was  welcomed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  when  his  Parliamentary  title  to  the  throne  was  the 
only  objection  t%  his  person,  and  the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  the  only 
grievance  of  which  the  clergy  could  con»plain.  Of  that  period,  Mr.  Hallam 
obserres,  that  "the  clergy,  in  very  many  instances,  were  a  curse  rather 
than  ft  blessing  to  those  over  whom  they  were  set ;  and  the  people,  while 
they  trusted  that  from  those  polluted  fountains  they  drew  the  Kving  waters 
of  truth,  became  the  dupes  of  factious  lies  and  spirits."  Some  circum- 
stances at  the  late  Cambridge  election  (especially  the  sort  of  reception  given 
to  Lord  Palmerston  by  St.  John's)  made  us  think  of  Gray's  complaint  against 
that  learned  University,  and  of  the  baneful  influence  which  "Jacobitism 
had  produced  there  on  good  manners.and  good  letters."  The  germ  of  this 
disease  is  of  longer  standing.  Its  inveterateness  may  be  best  conceived, 
by  lurning  to  the  remarkable  debate  of  1705,  and  by  considering  the  de- 
clarations which  were  wrung  from  every  bishdp,  to  whose  manliness  that 
church  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  against  the  undutifulness  of  a  clei^ 
devoted  to  the  Pretender  and  his  cause.  Compton,  Burnet,  Patrick,  and 
Hough  rose  in  succession  to  protest  against  their  conduct.  Burnet's  ob- 
servations on  this  debate  are  worthy  of  a  bishop  of  1688.  "  In  one  respect, 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  church  was  in  danger.  There  was  an  evil 
spirit,  and  a  virulent  temper,  spread  among  the  clergy.  There  were  many 
indecent  sermons  preached  on  public  occasions.  These  were  dangers 
created  by  those  very  men  who  filled  the  nation  with  this  outcry  against 
imaginary  ones,  while  their  own  conduct  produced  real  and  threatening 
<}aQger.  That  eioellent  man,  Bishop  Patrick,  stood  up,  and  moved,  that 
the  judges,  also,  might  be  consulted  what  power  the  Queen  had  in  visiting 
the  Universities:  complaining  of  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  gentlemen ^ 
there,  which  they  inculcated  into  their  pupils,  who  brought  with  them  the 
same  fury  to  the  parishes,  when  they  came  abroad,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  public  charity.  At  the  election  at  Cambridge  it  was  shameful  to  see  a 
hundred  or  more  young  students  encouraged  in  hallooing  like  schoolboys 
and  porter?,  and  crying' No  Fanattc,''NoOc^ional  Conformity,  'againsttwo 
worthy  gentlemen  that  stood  candidates."  James  I.  gave  members  to  the 
Universities  out  of  his  respect  for  learning,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  republic 
of  letters.  Late  events,  were  he  again  on  earth,  would  go  far  towards 
provoking  him  to  resume  his  charter,  on  a  breach  of  trust.  We  prav  that 
|hese  encouragers  of  science  and  academic  merit,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Cavendish,  may  never  have  occasion  to  apply  to  themselves  the  reproach 
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Bishop  Hough  complained  of— of  having  omipounded  to  be  the  last  ot  tbeir 
order. 

Whoever  is  disposed  to  carp  at  the  moral  and  tendency  of  oar  obfem- 

tions,  will  find  that  he  is  likely  lo  have  oo  his  hands  a  much  more  eitem 

quarrel  with  the  English  constitution  than  he  was  probably  at  first  mm.  Ii 

has  b^n  the  fortune  of  every  body,  we  suspect,  within  the  last  three  monlk 

to  hear  a  good  deal  said  on  all  sides,  of  which  he  can  by  no  manotf  of  aesg 

approve.    For  our  own  part,  we  have  never  joined  in  wholesale  ibose  d 

the  general  spirit  and  character  of  our  institutions.  Considering  tiie  n- 

mense  difficulty  (according  to  the  experience  of  mankind  in  aU  agei)  ofoi- 

structing  and  keeping  together  a  tolerably  good  government,  we  hak 

ourselves  well  off  whilst  we  were  in  possession  dt  perhaps  the  beihto- 

tainly  of  the  best  but  one — that  ever  had  existed.     On  the  other liad,n 

have  no  distrust  of  the  English  people.     The  system  which  it  is  propeedto 

substitute  for  the  most  defective  portions  of  the  former  one,  coDoecb  b 

naturally,  and  by  so  easy  a  transition,  with  those  eound  parts  wiikh  are  r* 

tained,-^whilst  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  throughout,  so  mn^monmjk. 

rational,  and  honest, — that  there  can  be  no  comparison,  it  we  took  it  h 

two  on  paper,  or  leave  them  the  matter  of  plain  argument  by  phio  meo. 

In  case  Uie  middling  ranks  are  at  all  what  we  believe  them  to  be,  they  will 

not  permit  the  cause  of  reason  to  be  contradicted  and  put  totboK  b^  the 

result.    The  change  must  secure  lo  us,  according  to  all  piobilHlily,  mr 

nearly  every  one  of  our  former  advantages,  whilst  it  bids  fair  to  mt  u 

from  a  constantly-recurring  load  of  mischief  and  disgrace.   It  is  itopre> 

sumption  against  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  tho  people,  that  IkfluTt 

resolved  to  make  the  experiment.    Still  less  can  it  be  stated  (eomastntiy 

with  any  respect  for  truth,  sense,  or  history),  that  by  rea80Bof(lrr^ 

vocation  of  tluit  description  of  political  franchise,  which  it  is  woaanto 

demolish,  in  order  to  make  room  for  our  alterations,  and  which  M^ 

so  long  notoriously  and  ir^eclaimably  abused,  we  are  grounding  oar  r- 

formation  on  ap  act  of  revolplion^ry  injustice. 


IRELAKB. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  HER  MISERY  AND  DISCONTENT,  mm 

BEST  MEANS  OF  REMOVING  THEM.* 

Thb  actual  stale  of  Ireland-^the  magnitude,  misery,  fieroeDe»,»d  des- 
peration of  her  population,  the  violence  of  their  leaders,  and  the  (uqollbf 
contending  factions  to  which  she  is  a  prey— ought,  if  any  thing  can,  (o  ex- 
cite the  earnest  and  anxious  attention  of  the  people  of  Britain.  CeDtmie^ 
pf  opprestton  and  misgovemment  have  generated  a  deep^ootedaodcordul 

*  1.  Snbstanc^  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charies  QranL  9U  A|Hil  US,*  Sr  Jih 
Newport's  Motion  oo  the  State  or  Ireland.  S.  Speech  of  Sir  Henry  PuBcil,  oo  tke  &* 
Reading  tif  the  Irish  Insurrection  Bill.  84th  June  ISSS.  8.  The  Ofaue  Sr^eiiaP^'' 
Letter  to  the  Marquis  WeUcsley.  4.  ReTOrtoatheEnmlofiDentoftbeFDftfiBMBl  ^^ 
by  the  Hooie  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  I6th  July  1887.  ^.  P'  -•*lalaonnf  bdHri  »  ^'* 
ukeoby  Act6iaeo.ni.cap.l80.  Onlervd  by  the  Hoase  of  Cc  aiootlobeinflgllNiM. 
1833.-VoL  xU.  p.  8K.    Januvy,  IW. 
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hatred  ot  (he  Eoi^tali  name  and  nation  in  the  minds  of  Uio  vast  majority  of 

the  Irish  people,  have  deprayed  and  vitiated  their  characters,  and  fitted 

(hem  for  the  commission  of  every  crime.    There  are,  at  this  moment,  from 

^    six  lo  seven  millions  of  peasants  scattered  over  thesurbcaof  Ireland.  And 

^     while  this  mighty  and  rapidly-increasing  mass  is  sunk  in  the  most  abject 

^    poverty, — while  it  has  no  prcf^rty  to  protect,  no  venerated  institutions  to 

defend,  and  nolhifig  but  injuries  to  redress,  and  wrongs  to  avenge,  it  is  ready 

I    to  engage  in  any  scheme  of  combination  and  blood. 

Is  not  this  a  state  of  things  that  calls  loudly  for  inquiry?    Is  there  any 
man  so  blind  and  bigotted,  so  stupidly  attached  to  antiquated  prejudices  and 
errors,  as  to  continue  tQ<lend  his  support  to  a  system  productive  of  such 
*'    baleful  results?  Is  not  the  experience  of  four  centuries  sufficient  to  convince 
^    the  people  and  Psurliament  of  England,  that  it  Is  not  by  mere  brute  force, 
^    by  penal  laws,  an^  insurrection  acb,  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  is  to  be  se- 
'    cured,  and  the  foundations  of  her  prosperity  laid?    The  period  has  at  last 
^    arrived,  when  it  is  certain  thai  measures  of  a  decisive  character  must  be 
'^    adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland;  and  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  the  integrity, 
''    and,  for  that  reason,  the  fate  of  the  British  empire,  depends  on  the  nature 
'    of  these  measures.    If  we  act  on  sound  and  liberal  principles,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  repair  the  faults  ^nd  follies  of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  and  to 
make  Ireland  our  best  bulwark:  hot  if  we  resolve  to  abide  by  our  present 
'  system, — if  we  are  determined  to  continue  to  treat  five-sixths  of  the  people 
as  an  inferior  and  degraded  caste,  and  to  uphold  and  cherish  all  the  gross, 
'    flagrant,  and  scandalous  abuses  with  which  every  part  of  th&  internal  admi- 
'   oistration  of  the  country  is  infected,  we  must  expect  to  see  every  species  of 
»  outrage  redoubled,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war  rekindled  with  increased  fury, 
and  raging  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
Have  the  people  of  England  yet  to  be  told  that  peace  and  kindly  affections 
-   do  not  spring  from  exclusion  and  the  sword?    If  we  are  really  desirous  of 
attaching  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  government  of  England,  we  must 
.  render  that  government  advantageous  to  them.    The  peasantry  must  know, 
and  they  must  feel,  that  they  are  protected  by  the  law,  that  they  have  a 
stake  in  the  hedge,  and  that  every  awnue  to  power  and  emolument  is  open 
to  their  ambition.     If  you  act  thus,  you  may  still  attach  them  to  your 
intere^;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  alienate  them  still  more:  the  existing 
breach  between  the  two  countries  will  be  gradually  widened,  and  our  ascen- 
dancy will  depend  entirely  on  the*  number  of  our  bayonets. 

But  even  this  resource,  miserable  and  humiliating  as  it  is,  is  one  on  which 

no  certain  reliance  can  be  placed.    The  whole  disposable  revenue  of  Great 

{  Britain  will  most  probably  be  found  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  an 

army  capable  of  retaining  a  population  of  six  or  seven  millions,  who  have 

every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  revolution,  in  a  state  of  unwil- 

',  ling  subjection.    But,  supposing  this  to  be  possible  in  a  period  of  peace, 

and  when  the  whole  power  of  England  can  be  directed  to  this  one  object,  it 

.  ^ould  be  no  easy  Biatter  to  exaggerate  the  addition  which  the  disaflection  oC 

Ihe  Iriatk  peasantry  must  make  to  our  difficulties  and  dangers  in  a  period  of 

:  ^^'     Had  Humbert,  when  he  made  his  descent  in  Ireland  in  1798,  been 

accompaDied  by  iO,000  instead  of  1000  French  troops,  and  been  furnished 

With  50,090  or  100,000  stand  of  arms,  ihe^  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 

^Slish  government;  and  the  tricoloured  flag  would  have  floated  as  trium- 

Phantly  over  Dublin,  as  it  did  over  Berlin  or  Vienna.    But  tiie  numbers  and 

X  ^  exasperation  of  tiie  people  have  beon  prodigioualy  incr^aaed  since  i798. 
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And  if  we  do  not  totally  change  our  conduct,  it  is  certaio  that,  wfaenerer 
we  are  intolved  in  war,  either  with  France,  or  any  of  the  odier  Gonlioenial 
powers,  or  with  the  United  States,  i9«  diall  find  our  bitterest  foes,  and  oar 
foreign  enemies  their  most  zealous  and  devoted  allies,  in  the  people  of  Irs 
land.    No  efforts  will  be  necessary  to  seduce  the  peasanCry  from  thar 
allegiance,— no  intrigues,  no  subsidies,  will  be  required  to  lempt  Ihem  (» 
the  field ;  but  the  first  foreign  standard  that  is  erected  on  the  Ifiki  sail  viD 
be  the  signal  for  a  rising  en  maB9e  of  a  whole  population  impatieot  d  ^ 
pression  and  burning  for  revenge !    The  system  of  Whiteboy  assodatioa,  99 
unceasingly  acted  upon  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  train^  and  pre|iii«tf 
the  peasantry  for  the  most  desperate  purposes :  nor  do  we  tfafnk  Ibf  it  b 
possible  to  point  out  another  instance  in  the  history  of  the  woiU,  o/a 
people  so  completely  estranged  from  their  rulers,  andso  tboroogjilynfefor 
rebellion. 

And  are  not  these  things  enough  to  give  us  pause?  Are  they  notenoa;^ 
to  make  even  bigots  abashed  and  ashamed  ?-^and  to  stimulate  ihe  wee  aai 
good  of  all  parties  and  denominations  to  lay  aside  their  petty  difleraus, 
and  to  co-operate  for  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  io  gaud  agaias 
such  tremendous  consequences?  Let  no  one  suppose  that  Ae  qoesUons 
respecting  Ireland,  that  must  necessarily  be  discussed  in  the  ensoing  sessioa, 
affect  that  country  only ; — though,  if  they  did  no  more  tliaa  rela  to  the 
means  by  which  seven  millions  of  people  might  be  raised  from  hek)tis>a  t9« 
freedom,  and  from  poverty  and  misery  to  wealth  and  happiness,  they  would 
be  of  the  very  highest  interest.  But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affifm,'lhiitbe 
destinies  of  the  whole  empire  hang  on  these  discussions.  Ireland  Gaaiot 
sink  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  degradation,  without  dra^ng  Great  Bri- 
tain after  her.  Justice  to  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  justice  to  ourselves ;  and  caaaoC 
be  denied,  without  entailing  equally  ruinous  consequences  on  theoppiear 
as  on  the  victim. 

Since  June  1822,  when  we  entered  at  pretty  considerable  lengtii^an 
investigation  of  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  leading  causes  of  the  difibcsiad 
misery  of  Ireland,  much  new  and  valuable  information  has  been  ablsiieil. 
This  has  resulted  partly  from  the  greater  attention  to  Irish  politics,  craDiti 
by  the  King's  visit;  from  the  extent  and  atrocity  of  the  disturbances  is  tke 
south;  from  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  Orangemen  of  Dublin,  mi  tke 
consequent  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Thoqie ;  from  the  01^ 
nization  of  the  Catholic  rent,,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  assodafo: 
and  more  than  all,  from  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  the  inTesligi^kwi 
of  Parliamentary  Committees.    It  seems  probable,  from  the  part  mtoistefs 
took  in  the  discussion  of  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  ti«  Ask 
of  Ireland,  that  they  had  at  first  intended  to  stiOe  the  inquiry,  by  faiting  it 
to  certain  specified  and  local  topics.    But  the  powerful  support  Lord  Al- 
thorp  met  with,  not  only  from  the  opposition,  but  from  many  ai  the  wsa 
respectable  friends  of  ministers,  induced  them  to  abandon  the  idea  of  list- 
tation ;  and  the  inquiry  has  been  rendered  as  complete  and  eflediTe  as  ooaU   | 
have  been  wished.    As  the  evidence  given  before  this  committee,  though  i* 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  has  not  been  printed,  except  only  i* 
the  use  of  the  members,  we  can  speak  of  it  only  by  report ;  but  as  none  «- 
ihe  ipembers  evinced  the  slightest  indisposition  to  converse  freely  on  tfaesii' 
ject,  its  general  import  and  bearing  is  sufficiently  well  known. 

But  notwithstanding  the  information  derived  from  these  and  other  qnvtef^ 
much  error  and  misapprehension  still  exist  on  many  important  p«n(s.  1^ 
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mijch  sUees  has  been  laid,  in  Ihe  discussioos,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
>fi  circumstances  that  exert  only  a  very  trivial  iniluence,  while  some  of  the 
nost  prolific  sources  of  misery  and  degradation  have  hardly  attracted  any 
lotice.  We  conceive,  they,  thai  we  shall  not  be  doing  an  unacceptable 
(ervice,  by  availing  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  enter  on  a  fresh  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  the  misery  of  Ireland.  We  believe  that  Lord  Wel- 
elsey,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  are  sincerely 
lesiroos  to  adopt  any  practical  measures  that  can  be  deviseid  for  al/aying 
>arty  violence,  and  arresting  the  progress  of  pauperism.  But  no  measures, 
lowever  worthily  intended,  which  are  not  founded  on  sound  principles,  can 
3ossibiy  be  advantageous.  And  we  are  anxious,  by  stating  some  of  these 
)rinciple9,  to  assistin  enabling  thepublic  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  vitally 
oiportant  proceedings  about  to  take  place  in  Parliament. 

An  inquiry  into  the  actual  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  may 
i>e  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : — Thejirst  embracing  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  those  violent  party  and  religious  contentions,  which  have 
so  long  disgraced  and  agitated  the  country ;  and  the  second,  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  people. 

I . — i .  Catholic  Disabiiiiiea* — We  shall  not  enter,  on  this  occasion,  into 
my  .lengthened  disquisition  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland.  The 
radical  defect  of  ils  government  has  always  consisted  in  its  being  administered 
>y  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people.  The  broad 
ind  bloody  line  of  demarcation  that  was  formerly  drawn  between  the  English 
settlors  and  the  mere  Irish  has  been  effaced  only  to  have  its  place  supplied 
)y  the  equally  wellnlefined  distinction  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
rhe  seventeenUi  century  began  suspiciously  under  the  enlightened  adminis- 
Lraiion  of  Sir  John  Davies ;  but  it  was,  in  the  sequel,  marked  by  incidents 
he  most  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  "  It  was  a  century 
>f  injury,  exasperation,  and  revenge — of  war,  and  bloodshed,  and  spolia- 
ion."f  The  entire  surlace  of  Ireland  is  reckoned  at  about  twelve  millions 
>r  Irish  acres ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Clare  estimated,  that  eleven  millions  and 
1  half  of  this  number  were  confiscated  in  the  course  of  the  century  1  The 
uccesses  of  William  III.  secured  the  ascendency  of  the  English  interest ; 
ind  ihe  vi(dationof  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  the  penal  enactments  of  Queen 
inne,  threw  the  whole  wealth  and  power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
he  Protestants  and  completed  the  debasement  and  prostration  of  the  Catholic 
opulation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  disgusting  provisions 
f  ihe  Catholic  penal  eode.  It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  it  debarred  the 
/acholics  from  the  exercise  of  every  political  privilege ;  that  it  prevented 
fiem  from  acquiring  property  in  land,  from  lending  money  on  mortgages, 
'om  teaching  sciiools,  and  even  from  acting  as  the  guardians  of  their  own 
hildren!  Well  might  Mr.  Burke  say,  with  reference  to  this  code,  that 
'  ihe  laws  made  in  this  kingdom  against  Papists  were  as  bloody  as  any  of 
lose  that  had  been  enacted  by  the  Popish  Princes  and  Slates ;  and  where 
liese  laws  were  not  bloody,  they  were  worse;  they  were  slow,  cruel,  out- 

*  Since  thb  article  was  written,  the  Catholic  Question  has  been  set  at  rest,  and  serera 
leasures  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  similar  to  those  so  forciblj  recommended  by  the 
dinburgh  Reviewers.  I  intended  at  first  to  abridge  this  Eitsay ;  but,  on  matare  reflection,  i 
lotigbt  it  better  to  let  it  remain  in  iu  original  slate;  and  as  I  have  not  space  for  much  matter  on 
le  political  aflfaini  of  lrebnd«  this  able  disquisition  may  be  tnken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  policy 
Ijich  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  at  all  times  inculcated  on  a  subject  concerning  which  there  han 
y^n  so  much  interesting,  though  unprofitable,  discussion. 

i-  Mr.^  Grant's  Spee<m,  ^Std  April,  18:23— 4>oc  of  the  best  speeches  ercr  made  on  the  subject  o 
eland. 
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rageous  in  Iheir  nature,  and  kept  men  alive  only  to  insult  in  tlieirpenom 
every  one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity." 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  severe  enactments  in  the  penal  code  are  dov  n 
pealed ;  that  Catholics  are  allowed  to  acquire  and  transmit  propertj .  v 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  that  they  may  be  nominated  Instiees  ''' 
the  Peace,  and  appointed  to  subordinate  situations  in  the  army  and  nn 
But  enough  of  exclusion  still  remains  to  destroy  the  good  eflecl  oC  the  toh 
cessions  already  made,  by  keeping  alive  all  those  feelings  of  selF-supenoritT 
and  insolent  domination  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  of  degndniae 
hatred,  and  revenge,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  which  the  penal  code  lad 
generated.    Nothing  can  be  more  completely  erroneous,  than  tosoffvr 
that,  as  the  legal  operation  of  the  existing  exclusions  is  only  to  Ihwartafirv 
individuals  in  the  career  of  advancement,  they  can  hare  no  coosaim^ 
influence  on  the  massjof  the  people.     Every  man  in  Ireland  knows  d»t^ 
Catholic  code  is  not  wholly  repealed  ;  he  knowsthatthe  law  still  exeiiides  ^ 
from  situations  of  trust  and  influence  to  which  his  Protestant  feUow-ooa- 
trymen  are  eligible;  and  he  considers  this  exclusioD  as  tbehad|ge  ofik^ 
triumph  of  England  over  Ireland— of  Protestantism  over  CalMidsai — aa 
as  the  seal  of  his  own  degradation.     None  but  those  who  are  acqoaiolecf  with 
the  powerful  prejudices  and  strong  nationality  of  the  Irish  peasantry-,  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  efliect  which  these  feelings  haveon  their  coadoct  ''  The 
opinion  I  have  formed,  as  the  result  of  all  my  experience,  is,  thai  the  wbol' 
mind  of  the  people  is  occupied  with  politics ;  that  they  thoron^ly  compre- 
hend every  law,  and  every  measure  of  government  that  relates  te  Ikea : 
that  they  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  privations  to  which  (b^^ 
arei  exposed  ;  and  that  they  not  only  know  that  they  lire  as  a  daspbfM 
in  a  condition  of  inferiority  with  respect  to  a  small  party  in  the  coualry.  bet 
that  they  practically  feel  all  the  disgrace  and  inconvenience  of  thii  iakri- 
ority ."  *    The  meanest  Catholic  knows,  that  how  much  soever  of  tfte  pmal 
code  may  have  been  repealed  in  lawi  very  little,  comparatiyely,  bs  benr 
repealed  in  ^t,     *'  It  has  been  often  asked,  why,  in  the  case  (rfdiehi^k 
Catholics,  satisfaction  has  not  followed  concession  ?  One  reason  mayka^ 
signed;  it  is  this — ^because  concession  has  been  always  followed  hy  thecov 
of  bigots  in  that  country,  which,  like  blight  or  mildew,  fastens  on  llieb<v«. 
wheSier  it  proceed  from  royal  favour  or  legislative  graciousne»."f  Tk 
sectarian,  and,  until  very  lately,  the  decidedly  Anti-catholic  spiritof  the  Ir^ 
government,  has  rendered  the  theoretical  equality  of  the  laws  a  mocker 
and  an  insult.     The  Catholics  know  that  they  are  regarded  by  that  poven- 
ment  with  aversion  and  distrust ;  they  know  that  Protestants  are  almost 
exclusively  promoted  lo  those  situations  to  which  both  sects  are  egaalh 
eligible;  ^  they  know  that  no  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made  to  pot  dowo 

•    *  Speech  of  Sir  H.  ParnelU  84th  June,  1823. 

+  Mr.  Plunketrs  Speech,  2Sd  April,  1824. 

i  In  tlie  Irish  post  office  there  were  466  persons  holding  oflicety  of  whom  odI;  S5  we*e  Utm 
Catholics.    Under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  there  were  17  penont,  none  of  wiioB  wiisrsiW 
In  the  Bank  of  Ireland  there  were  187  persons,  and  of  that  number  only  6  Catho&cs.     la  dhe  bar 
for  paTing — the  board  of  commissioners  for  erecting  fountains— for  preserring  the  port  of  l>*b»> 
for  wide  streets— amongat  the  truslees  of  the  linen  board-^the  Lord  iieutenaat's  hnuarhrirf   f 
city  officers  and  common  council — the  committees  of  the  pipe  and  water  rntaMiiihirai    rfir 

Ktice,  and  many  other  public  estabhshmenls,  there  was  noi  one  Military  CatAoUc  im  htf»m» 
the  office  of  customs  there  were  896  persons  employed,  and  only  11  of  thcai  were  CaAv 
In  the  excise  there  were  966  persons  employed,  and  of  that  number  only  6  were  CktboGa  ■ 
coroners  io  counties  there  were  106,  and  only  14  of  them  Catholics.  Of  oomnisaoMrs  ol'afii6 
there  were  862,  and  only  29  of  them  Catholies.  Of  71  offioen  under  the  linen  board.  3  wtvr  O 
thoUcs !    In  fact,  on  an  aggregate  of  the  public  establishments,  the  fist  of  wbicb  he 
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Drange  proceaBions  aod  associations,  or  to  save  their  properties,  or  even  their 
lives,  from  the  outrages  and  violence  of  the  Orange  party.  And  knowing 
ind  feeling  all  these  things,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  tranquil  ? 
>rthat  they  should  regard  the  English  nation,  by  whose  interference  they 
ire  held  in  this  state  of  vassalage  and  helotism,  otherwise  than  as  persecutors 
lod  enemies? 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  on  the  impartiality,  accuracy,  and  general 
sxccllence  of  whose  great  work  no  eulogium  can  be  too  high,  that  *  *  the  word 
Papist  or  Catholic  carries  as  much  contempt  along  with  it  as  if  a  beaat  were 
iesignated  by  the  term.  When  the  comfort  or  interest  of  the  Catholic  is 
under  consideration,  he  must  always  give  way ;  for  although  he  stands  as 
srect  before  his  Maker  as  does  the  Protestant,  he  is  yet  considered  as  an  in^ 
ferior  animal,  and  thought  unworthy  of  participating  in  the  same' enjoyments. 
The  Protestants  are  in  general  better  educated  than  the  Catholics;  but  many 
[>f  them  are  still  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
ire  the  hehU  of  the  country,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  retained  in  a  state 
9f  perpetual  bondage." — (Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  570.) 

We  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  empire,  not  even 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  himself,  who  supposes  that  this  proscription  could  con- 
tinue for  a  month,  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  England.  And  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  the  Catholics  avoid  identifying  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, or  rather  the  English  nation,  with  their  oppressors?  The  conviction 
:hat  their  debasement  is  the  consequence  of  English  ascendency  is,  in  truth, 
uniifersal ;  and  this  conviction  binds  them  firmly  together  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  Government  and  of  the  laws.  From  the  era  of  the  White- 
boy  association  in  1760,  down  to  the  present  hour,  insurrection  has  followed 
insurrection  in  one  uninterrupted  series.  Laws  of  the  most  unheard-of  se- 
verity have  been  passed  to  repress  these  disorders;  but  as  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  take  away  the  causes  whence  they  sprung,  this  severity  has 
>n]y  given  them  a  darker  shade  of  atrocity.  It  is  not  to  Parliament,  but 
to  their  own  efforts,  that  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  look  for  eman- 
cipation. They  consider  the  Government  as  a  hostile  power,  and  they  he- 
sitate not  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  all 
nrhoare  either  directly  or  indirectly  invested  with  authority.  Mr.  Stephen 
Woulfe,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  corroborates  all  that  we  have 
low  stated ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  his  authority  must  be  considered 
IS  unexceptionable,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  short  extract  from  a 
rract.othis.  "  The  peasantry,"  he  says,  *'  carry  on,  as  far  as  they  have  the 
neans,  an  open  war  against  the  Goverament,  and  every  thing  connected 
vith  it :  they  look  ui)on  that  Government  as  an  usurpation,  as  a  dominion 
»f  force  which  it  is  meritorious  to  impede,  to  elude,  to  subvert ;  and  in  pur- 
uit  of  which,  they  consider  an  act  of  patriotism,  to  put  to  death,  without 
emorse,  all  whom  they  consider  enemies  or  traitors.  They  have  neither 
irms,  nor  intelligence,  nor  leaders,  nor  money  suiBcient  to  draw  out  a  re- 
;ular  army  into  the  field  :  if  they  had,  we  should  have  a  campaign  in  Ireland 

And,  there  were  90^469j)enon  hoktiog  offices  paid  by  the  public  nooey,  and  of  that  Dumber  only 
06  were  Catholioil  To  thow  that  the  exclusion  was  not  ioleW  in  the  lofenor  offices,  but 
xtended  equally  to  them  all,  he  would  mention,  that  there  were  31  assifltaDt  barristert,  but  not 
ne  of  them  a  Catholic.  There  were  106  offices  in  the  law  department  of  Ireland,  which  must  be 
lied  by  barrislenu  the  salaries  and  emolnmenU  of  which  exceed  160,000/.  a  year,  and  Roman 
lathohcs  are  admissible,  since  1795,  to  83  of  th«>se  offices,  producing  an  income  of  60,000/.  a  year; 
>ut  there  w<u  iiol  one  ioUtaru  Mstanee  of  a  Roman  Catholic  holding  amif  ench  ffrqfiiuble  and 
lonourabU  afpoinifneni.^Mr,  Hume*s  Speech,  i&ih  June  1823. 
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before  Easier.  They  suit  Iheir  mode  of  warfare  to  their  means,  they  eairv 
on  a  desperate  guerilla  contest  with  Government,  in  which  Ihey  give  aui 
expect  no  quarter.  Every  straggling  soldier  wtiom  Ihey  catch,  tf\m 
ganger,  every  tithe-proctor,  every  active  magistrate  who  has  diBliognisbei 
himself  against  them,  and  whom  they  rank  among  their  enemies*  they  |nt 
to  the  sword.  This  is  a  dreadful  slate  of  things;  and  the  more  so,  becase 
it  sucks  into  its  vortex  of  guilt  men  who  would  shudder  at  Ihe  yery  tiwKfti 
of  committing  such  enormities,  from  the  ordinary  motives  which  iaipel  to 
crime."— (Letter  to  a  Protestant,  1819, p.  8A.) 

The  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry  are  generally,  we  beiieTe,  mrmh 
attached  to  the  English  conneiion,  and  are  fully  aware  of  Ibe  adf«l^ 
that  would  result  to  Ireland  from  a  real  union  with  England.  Bal  eim 
writer  of  authority  on  Irish  affairs,  from  Mr.  Wakefield  downwards,  niitt 
the  witnesses  examined  last  year  before  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Hooae  of  Oa- 
mons,  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Woulfe,  that  the  stiil-ensiiDg  lemaaL 
of  the  Catholic  penal  code  is  the  grand  source  of  discord  in  In^md,  m 
that  it  renders  Ihe  peasantry  universally  hostile  to  GovemraeDf,  Mod  dis- 
poses them  to  engage  in  every  scheme  of  outrage  and  insumcfmi. 

The  events  of  the  two  last  years  have  made  the  character  of  Ihe  Orair^ 
association  pretty  well  known  to  the  British  public.    The  tiiab  oC  Onaer^ 
inen  on  the  Northern  circuits  for  the  murder  of  Catholics;  the  habthnlyati- 
ing  of  Grand  Juries  in  Dublin,  as  was  established  by  the  inqnoy  iatoMr 
SherilT  Thorpe*s  conduct,  for  the  double  purpose  of  peculation  and 
sion ;  and  the  open  resistance  to  the  act  for  suppressing  illegal 
set  the  conduct  of  this  faction  in  its  proper  light.     But  it  is  the  PftiiiaiMit 
of  England,  and  not  the  Orange  party,  who  are  really  to  blame  far  the^ 
excesses.     So  long  as  the  system  of  penal  exclusion  is  continued,— «o  Ibk 
as  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  iegalfy  invested  with  a  »^ 
nopoly  of  power  and  privilege,— ^o  long  will  they  combine  together  19^ 
serve  their  ascendency  in  fact,  by  making  an  ostentatious  display  rftbnr 
superiority,  and  browbeating  their  inferiors.    Combination  on  tfaeyai«f 
the  Orangemen  leads  again  to  counter-combinalion  on  the  |mu1  of  Ik  Ca- 
tholics; and  thus  the  whole  population  of  the  country  are  dnwn  iotaiBesi! 
associations,  are  bound  by  secret  oaths  and  imprecations^  and  are  iadMN 
to  commit  crimes  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  religion  I 

We  believe  the  Catholic  clergy  to  be,  generally  speaking — brweiae' 
say  diat  there  are  very  many  exceptions^-a  respeetaMe  and  iisefaib0tfTo< 
men;  and  we  have  always  hold,  that  it  would  be  of  the  last  impoHuee  ir 
endeavour  to  attach  them  (irmly  to  Government,  and  to  proeore  the  eifr- 
tion  of  their  influence  to  give  effect  to  the  laws.  But  until  the  penal  mir 
be  entirely  abolished,  this  great  influence  will  either  not  he  ezeilad  at  afl. 
or  will  be  cast  into  the  opposite  scale.  It  is  not  in  the  natore  of  things  thai 
Ihe  Catholic  clergy  should  entertain  either  veneration  or  esteem  for  a  Go- 
vernment which  loads  them  with  disabilities,  and  exposes  then  and  their 
flfocks  to  the  most  ignominious  treatment ;  and  even  if  they  did  entertaiB  ths 
esteem,  the  strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  Government,  by  whidi  their  fl«i« 
are  so  generally  animated,  would  prevent  them  from  acting  aceording  i 
their  wishes.  They  have  no  tithes  or  gJetMS-lands  on  which  to  depesd. 
so  that,  if  they  did  not  humour  the  prejudices  of  diose  by  whom  Ihr 
are  supported,  they  would  be  left  wholly  destitute.  Bat  if  the  penal  ccA 
were  once  effectually  pot  down,  the  Catholic  clergy,  might,  witho^ 
exciting  any  suspicions  of  their  sincerity,  enter  into  negodations  with  Cu- 
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irernment,  and  arrange  several  matters  of  tlie  utmost  importance.  Such  a 
noderate  provision  might  be  made  for  them,  as  would  secure  them  a  re- 
spectable station  in  society,  and  indemnify  ttiem  for  relinquishing  the  fees 
low  payable  on  marriages,  baptisms,  etc.  By  this  means  a  double  advan-> 
age  would  be  gained  :  the  interests  of  the  clergy  would  be  identified  with 
hose  of  Government;  and  they  would  no  longer  have  any  templation  to  en- 
rourage  the  prevailing  and  ruinous  hafeit  of  early  marriage. •  Arrangements 
night  also  be  made  for  lessening  the  number  of  holidays,  for  allowing  the 
[>riesls  to  marry,  and  for  improving  the  present  grossly-defective  system  of 
location.  Complete  and  unqualified  emancipation  would  give  us  these 
id  vantages;  and  we  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  over-estimate  their  value 
irid  importance? 

There  is  at  this  moment  no  such  thing  as  a  real  union  between  England 
ind  Ireland.  The  arrangement  so  designated,  is  purely  nominal;  it  rests 
3n  no  solid  or  substantial  basis ;  the  two  nations  are  not  bound  together  by 
the  strong  and  powerful  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  reciprocal  obligation. 
Ireland  regards  England  as-  her  oppre^r,  and  not  as  her  protector  and 
ally.  But  if  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  penal  code  were  abolished — it 
the  Catholics  were  placed  on  the  same  level  in  law  and  in  fact  as  the  Pro-^ 
testanis — ^new  interests  and  new  feelings  woi^d  arise.  The  recollection  of 
l^ast  sufTerings  and  persecutions  would  gradually  be  obliterated ;  good-will 
and  confidence  between  the  different  parties  in  Ireland,  and  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  would  begin  to  grow  up ;  and  the  ground  would  thus  be 
(*leared  for  the  adoption  of  those  other  measures  that  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  raising  the  [peasantry  from  their  present  state  of  poverty  and  des- 
titution. 

And  what  are  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  complete  and  unqualified 
i^mancipation  ?  What  imaginable  danger  could  result  from  admitting  at 
most,  twenty  Catholic  gentlemen  among  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
who  compose  the  House  of  Commons,  and  some  half  dozen  Catholic  Peers 
into  the  House  of  Lords?  But  setting  these  dangers  in  the  most  exagge- 
vaivid  point  of  view,  are  they  to  he  compared,  even  for  one  single  moment^ 
'^  itii  the  danger  resulting  from  the  determined  hostility  of  the  whole  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland?  The  man  who  can  maintain  the  atHrmative  of 
<o  monstrous  a  proposition,  is  fitter  for  a  cell  in  Bedlam,  than  for  a  seat  in 
ihe  Legislature.  "Lord  Eldon,"says  Mr.  Wakefield,  '*  is  reported  to  have 
aid  in  the  Housoof  Lords,  on  the!  8th  of  June,  1811, '  Give  me  your  distinct 
propositions,  explain  to  me  your  safeguards  and  securities,  and  I  will  most 
mxiously  consider  and  examine  them,'  as  if  there  were  any  safeguard  or 
security  equal  to  that  which  would  arise  from  promoting  Catholic  industry. 
I ndustry  would  create  wealth;  wealth  would  supply  all  those  comfcM'ts  of 
ife  which  are  objects  of  human  industry ;  and  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liese,  and  the  fear  of  losing  them,  that  we  must  look  for  that  attachment 
o  country,  which  forms  the  surest  pledge  of  loyalty  and  good  conduct. 
[Vnal  laws  are  a  delusive  defence,  planned  by  ignorance,  founded  on  injus- 
ice,  reared  by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  tyranny,  and  continued  by  folly. 
So  bulwarks  can  be  equal  to  the  alTection  and  loyalty  of  a  free  people. 
[Mace  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Protestants,  and  no 
'aijse  will  be  left  for  complaint ;  their  destiny  will  then  be  inseparably  con- 
icctcd  with  that  of  their  country,  and  they  will  be  sensible  that  it  is  their 
l«jlv  as  well  as  their  interest  to  maintain  a  constitution,  by  the  justice  of 
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which  Ihey  enjoy  their  righls.  and  to  Ihe  slability  of  whieh  they  masl  ]aA 
up  for  their  protection."    (Vol.  11.  p.  589. ) 

The  folly  and  violence  of  the  Catholic  leaders  have  operated  most  injori- 
ously  and  unjustly  on  the  cause  of  emancipation.    Nothing,  indeed,  caafc^ 
more  unfair  tfian  to  judge  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  more  opolent  um 
intelligent  portion  of  tlie  Catholics,  from  the  conduct  of  that  junto  of  abla- 
tors who  have  gained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Association .  None  can  think  mofp 
contemptuously  of  these  persons  than  we  do.    Their  whole  object  seaas  t*. 
be  to  acquire  an  ephemeral  and  worthless  popularity,  by  paoderoglotk 
worst  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  mob;  nor  if  they  were  really  tefaki 
by  a  desire  to  thwart  the  very  cause  they  pretend  to  advocate,  eoold  ifcef 
possibly  follow  another  line  of  conduct  leading  so  directly  to  that  ead.  Jfa 
though  it  were  true  that  the  proceeding  of  the  Association  w^ne  apfiRid 
by  every  Catholic  in  Ireland,  that  ought  not  to  make  us  withhold  emaaofi- 
tion  one  hour  longer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  aaa^;- 
tional  reason  for  granting  it.  So  long  as  any  fragment  of  the  penal  codeeir!^ 
so  long  will  there  be  dissatisfaction,  rancour,  and  disgust  broodingiofk^mio^ 
of  the  people ;  and  while  such  is  the  case,  artful  and  desigDiog,  md,  it  mi] 
be,  well  intentioned  and  honest,  individuals  will  indulge  in  inflaomialorT/M- 
rangues,  and  will  endeavour  to  recommend  their  own  quack  aostnias  and 
poisonous  drugs,  as  the  only  certain  and  infallible  means  of  realonis  the 
public  economy  to  a  sound  state  of  health.   But  if  you  repeal  the  penl  hvs. 
the  occupation  of  these  spurious  Othellos  will  be  instantly  gone.  If  yw  phee 
the  Catholics  on  the  same  level  as  the  Protestants,  it  will  be  the  boondes 
duty  of  Government  effectually  to  suppress  every  association  and  combioi- 
tion  for  political  purposes,  that  bears  any  considerable  resemblaDce  lo  any 
one  of  those  that  have  been  formed  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred  yeifs 
But  until  you  do  this,  you  must  bear  with  the  violence  of  the  Cathofiff.&r 
it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  that  system  of  exclusion  andaip- 
vernment,  on  which  you  arc  still  acting.    '*  Are  we,"  asks  Mr.  Me.  « 
his  first  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  'Mo  be  astonished,  whea.  byibe 
effort  of  so  much  violence  in  conquest,  and  so  much  policy  in  reeub^* 
continued  without  intermission  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  we  bai  re- 
duced them  ( the  Catholics  ]  to  a  mob,  that  whenever  they  came  to  adt 4 
many  of  them  should  act  exactly  like  a  mob,  williout  temper,  meaaire.ff 
foresight?" — And  in  a  second  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  he  savB,  ''Afttv 
people  have  taken  your  tests  prescribed  by  yourselves,  as  proofs  of  tber 
allegiance,  to  be  marked  as  enemies,  traitors,  or  at  least  suspected  aad  daa^ 
gerous  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths,  we  are  doI  (obr 
surprised  if  they  fall  into  a  passion,  and  talk  as  men  in  a  pasaoa  do,  ia- 
temperately  and  idly." 

No  one,  we  trust,  will  do  us  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that  weoieaa  to 
represent  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  as  being  of  itself  a  sovenip 
panacea  for  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  Nothing  can  be  more  remole  frtn 
our  opinions :  and  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  tins  art)- 
cle,  to  indicate  some  of  those  measures  which  seem  to  us  to  be  »seotiall« 
necessary,  for  removing  other  grievances,  and  for  rescuing  the  peosaatr 
from  that  abyss  of  destitution  and  necessity  in  which  they  are  now  phm3P>i 
But  without  emancipation  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  phrase — ^witb^*- 
emancipation  in  law  and  in  /itet — without  the  abolition  of  every  ensfis. 
legal  disability,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  inpartiah^ 


HI  Dili  part  of  Goverament,  it  would  be  worse  (ban  absurd  lo  suppose  llial 
lie  spirilot  discord  ^ould  depart  from  the  land,  and  thai  the  roundations 
i  oatiooaJ  wealth  or  prosperity  should  be  laid.  Emaacipation  is  an  iodis- 
•ensable  prelimioary  measure.  "  It  is  not  a  charm  that  will  allay  every 
lisconlenl,  or  remove  every  grievance ;  but  it  is  a  Mine  qua  non  to  this 
•eiog  done,  and  without  it  no  system  of  measures  can  be  successful. "* 

9.  OootrnmentandJUagiatrac}/. — The  defective  stale  of  the  Magistracy, 
ad  of  the  adminislratioii  of  the  laws,  is  the  second  great  cause  of  the  dis- 
oDtent  and  disafTeclion  existing  in  Ireland.     Dr.  Bell  has  observed,  in  his 
dmirable  Tract  on  "  the  Manuel's  and  Condition  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ire- 
aod,"  that  "ifa  poor  person  is  injured  by  one  in  a  higher  station,  he  may 
s  well  apply  to  the  Grand  Seignior  for  a  guard  of  Janissaries,  as  lo  the  laws 
if  hia  country  for  redress."  (p.  31).     Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Lord 
(.ingston,  Mr.  Grant,  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  and  an  endless  list  of  other  au- 
honties  of  the  hi^iesl  character,  and  who  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  ac- 
[uiring  information,  have  joined  in  reprobating,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
he  gross  corruption,  neglect,  and  scandalous  partiality  of  many  of  the  Irish 
nagislrates.     Even  Lord  Bedesdale,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
tublicly  slated  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  July,  18?2,   "That 
le  had  been  connected  with  that  ill-fated  country,  Ireland,  for  Ihe  last 
wenty  years ;  and  be  was  sorry  lo  say,  that  there  existed  in  it  two  sorts  of 
ustice,  the  one  for  the  rich,  the  other  for  the  poor,  and  both  equally  ill 
idministeredl"    The  higher  order  of  gentry,  partly  from  a 
rouble  of  the  office,  and  partly  from  a  desire  not  to  expose 
he  obloquy  and  danger  consequent  upon  a  faithful  dischf 
ies,  very  frequently  decline  qualifying  themselves  to  act  as 
Peace;  so  tliat  this  important  situation  is  generally  filled  b] 
inferior  station,  without  property  or  leisure,  without  a 
!>eral  education,  without  the  slighlest  disposition  to  decide  ai 
aw,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  in  most  cases  entirely  ign 
luenced  solely  by  the  mosl  violent  party  feelings  and  pre; 
:lear  that  such  magistrates  can  be  nothing  else  than  intolerable  nuisances. 
iVe  speak  from  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  when  we  say, 
hat  the  great  object  of  a  large'  proportion  of  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  is  lo 
orward  their  own  parly  and  selfish  purposes,  and  that  they  are  either  oc- 
cupied in  screening  powerful  culprits,   or  in  denying  redress  lo  the  poor 
«ho  solicit  their  interposition.   Dr.  Bell  tolls  us,  that  the  magistrates  of  Ire- 
aod  were  formerly  in  Ihe  habit  of  making  a  gentleman  compound  for  the 
Doet  violent  assault  and  battery,  by  paying  haff-a-croum  to  the  poor  man 
vbo  had  the  hardihood  to  complain  of  such  brutality!  (p.  32).   And  now 
hey  exert  their  influence  with  the  Grand  Jury,  to  get  Ihe  bills  (brown 
>u( ;  or,  if  that  should  fail,  and  conviction  take  place,  to  procure  mitiga- 
ion  or  remission  of  the  punishment. 

Qovemment  has  at  length  become  sensible  of  the  wretched  state  of  Ihe 
xisb  magistracy;  and  has  recently  made  a  considerable  encroachment 
til  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  by  making  an  assis- 
aiit  barrister,  with  a  salary,  Chairman  of  Ihe  Quarler-sessions.  This 
onovation  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effecls ;  and  this  experience,  and 
he  flagrant  abuses  of  the  present  system,  will,  we  trust,  incline  Ministers 
o  carry  the  principle  of  reform  much  farther.     Wo  hope,  therefore,  Ihal 

•Mr.  Plmkeu'i Speech, S6tliApra,  1816. 
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^e  shall  not  be  considered  as  {>resuinpiuou8  if  we  Tenlore  to  suggest,  llul 
an  assistant  barrister,  with  a  salary,  should  be  made  diainnan  off  the  Fett^ 
as  >^ell  as  of  the  Quarter-sessions;  that  the  number  of  uDpakl  magistnis 
should  be  reduced  to  fifteen,  or  at  most  twenty,  in  e^ery  county;  that » 
clergyman,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  should  on  any  aecoaal  he 
placed  in  the   Commission  of  the  Peace ;  that  no  gentleman  shoold  be 
placed  in  it  who  is  not  possessed  of  at  least  10001.  a  year  off  fatMied  pit- 
perty ;  that  no  magistrate  ^ould  be  allowed  to  act  at  his  own  house,  ktf 
only  when  associated  with  the  assistant  barrister  at  the  Petty-sesMS: 
that  these  sessions  should  be  held  every  day,  and  on  sneoeisiTe  dm,  m 
different  parts  of  the  county;  that  if  the  county  be  above  the  medkn  as. 
two  or  more  barristers  should  be  appointed',  that  the  powers  of  allofT 
magistrates,  of  manor  courts,  and  of  all  inferior  coints,  ahooM  be  abofiM: 
and  that  an  assistant  barrister  should  be  appointed  to  each  city. 

If  some  such  plan  as  this  were  adopted — if  no  barristers  were  appsisiei 
under  fire  years'  standing  at  the  Bar — if  their  salaries  were  sueh  ai  lobei 
fair  remuneration  to  men  of  ability,  and  if  the  prospect  of  higher  ptoau6et 
in  their  profession  were  liberally  opened  to  those  who  distiogidriberf  ihem- 
selves  by  their  impartiality,  industry,  and  conciliatory  eonduef,  iiiey  wookt 
have  the  strongest  inducements  to  act  fairly  and  honourably :  at  the  same 
time  tliat  the  magistrates,  acting  along  with  the  assistant  bairislEt,  would 
be  highly  respectable,  and  would  prevent,  by  their  interference,  ay  ibcoq* 
venience  that  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  placing  the  admiabfraltesef 
tiie  laws  wholly  in  the  hands  of  stipendiary  ofiicen.  We  eaaast  doak 
that  such  a  reform  as  this  would  be  productive  of  signal  adrantag^.  Fm- 
tection  would  henceforth  be  extended  to  all  classes  and  sects  wttoat  fev 
ot  affection ;  and  that  sale  and  denial  of  justice,  which  has  distingoidied  lie 
conduct  of  the  Irish  magistrates  up  to  this  hour,  would  he  ior  efer  pdiff 
end  to. 

But  no  reform  of  the  magistracy  can  ev^  have  its  natural  and  Mefet. 
so  long  as  any  civil  disabilities,  on  account  of  religion,  are  suffered  ticret 
A  sectarian  and  partisan  spirit  vitiates  and  contaminates  every  thiiSL  ks 
above  all  the  judicial  character.     It  has  the  effect  to  give  a  sospiflsseo* 
lour,  an  appearance  of  partiality,  to  the  acts  even  of  the  aoal  nprigfatjiriv 
'*  Itisin  vain,"  says  an  intelligent  Irishman,  ''while  penal  exciosieoexl^. 
to  preach  to  the  Catholic  peasant  the  doctrine  of  equal  justice  hetvees  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant.    So  long  as  he  sees  the  Judges,  the  Sherifls,  aad  tbnr 
official  dependants,  exclusively  Protestants ; — the  bigoted  portion  d  tkr 
clergy  on  the  bench  of  magistrates,  their  very  bigotry  and  propensity  k 
intermeddle  in  politics  often  forming  their  only  title  to  that  office ; — Ihe  lie- 
neficed  parson  the  judge,  and,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  sole  ju^  oC 
tithe  cases,  and  of  the  numerous  questions  thence  arising— oflton  adjod^iis: 
the  claims  set  up  by  his  own  tithe-farme]r — ^it  is  not  wtthin  the  power  f4 
rhetoric  to  persuade  him  to  rely  on  procuring  redress  frotn  oppressien  fcen 
such  magistrates.    So  long  as  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  Calhoiie  cmIt 
remains,  so  long  will  it  excite  suspicions  of  partiality — so  long  wfll  even 
error — every  accidental  slip — and  many  such  must  occur  In  a  country  liir 
Ireland— of  the  civil  or  judicial  taiagistrate,  be  imputed  to  a  preme£taiv« 
design,  on  the  part  of  the  Protectants,  to  trample  nnder  foot  those  whos 
such  distinctions  continue  to  degriule/'  * 

*  Reflectioofl  oo  tbe  State  of  Irdandio  Ui*  Nint;leenth  Cenluiy,  pp.  53.  55. 
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,  But  when  the  CalhoUe  code  shaH  be  repealed,  aod  Mine  su 
)  (he  magistracy  been  effected  as  we  ha^e  ventured  to  propose :  ^ 
I    the  fiench  become  objects  of  ambition,  to  which  Catholic  as 

tesUnt  barristers  may  aspire ;  when  clergymen,  and  the  ^ealo     i 
f    are  eKcloded  from  the  commission  of  the  Peace ;  when  Jnstio     i 

to  act  in  open  court,  /and  under  the  eye  and  wHh  the  advice 
I    sional  lawyer ;  when  ^lese  things  are  done,  and  they  may  all  be 
[    ed  without  difficulty^  the  peasantry  will  cease  to  rogard  the  la 
,    engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  rieb;  they  will  gradu     | 
;    to  rely  on  its  justice  for  protection ;  and  will  no  longer  trust  to    I 
,    biaations  and  associations  to  redresd  their  wrongs,  and  repair    i 
ances. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  we  formerly  stated  respec    i 
nality  and  corruption  of  the  Sub-sheri£b  of  Ireland.    They  t 
to  fatten  amidst  all  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  most  proflif    > 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  law  respecting  those  fui    I 
.    Ireland  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  England  t  the  injured  party  1    i 
means  of  redress  open  lo  him ;  add  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
same  powers  of  punishment.    It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  (    : 
other  conclusion,  from  the  fact  of  the  continued  and  prosperous    i 
of  the  Irish  sub-sheriffs,  than  that  the  Judges  of  the  Kin^s  Ben    i 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  with  respect  to  t   ! 
know  that  it  is  not  from  want  of  attachments  of  sheriflfs,  that   I 
not  been  corrected.    We  have  reason  to  belioTe,  that  the  co   : 
Sub-sheriffs  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissio   i 
Inquiry ;  but  we  hope  that  no  scheme  for  reforming  that  offi< 
have  the  effect  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  judges  of  the  K 
will  be  recommended.    The  judges  have  ample  powers  to  repi 
ruption  of  sherifis ;  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  use  these  p  * 
lively,  aod  to  subvert  a  system  which  could  not  have  grown  t 
maturity  it  has  attainjbd,  except  by  their  inattention  or  connivai  : 

We  legret  to  find  that  no  steps  have  hitherto  been  taken  fc 

Lords-Lieutenant  to  the  counties  of  Ireland.    The  want  of 

was  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Peel,  when  the  new  Constables  Bit 

disaussion,  in  1822.     It  is  said  that  proper  persons  could  not 

lo  fill  the  officio ;  but  this  is  a  ittere  pretext  for  doing  nothing.    ' 

that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  offi 

place  several  peers  and  county  members,  who  now  hold  the  no 

of  (jovernors  of  Counties,  and  that  it  would,  moreover,  be  nec< 

prive  these  personages  of  their  patronage  and  influence  as  coloi 

lia,  .etc. ,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  that 

tronage  and  influence  should  belong  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant. 

however,  that  these  trifling  difficulties  and  obstacles  will  not  be  i 

allowed  to  stand  in  the  Uray  of  the  appointment  of  this  highly  us 

public  functionaries.    If  resident  noblemen,  or  gentlemen  of  ch 

fortune,  were  appointed  Lords-Lieutenant,  Government  woulc 

have  to  deal  with  high  public  officers,  who  would  feel  themsel 

sihie  for  the  conduct  of  their  subalterns,  and  for  the  peace  of  the 

Hitherto,  in  periods  of  danger  and  comihotion,  ministers,  ha' 

spectable  individual  in  any  quarter  of  the  country,  on  whose  slal 

representations  they  could  rely,  have  been  obliged  to  derive  tl 

gence  from  the  most  suspicious  sources.    Every  scheming  and  c 
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gistrale,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cmAm^ 
exaggerated  representations  as  the  surest  test  of  loyalty,  and  the  ^^ 
and  safest  road  to  favour  and  patronage.  In  consequence,  the  oflbs.: 
Government  have  been  inundated  with  the  memorials  of  Orangemeo  u.' 
alarmists,  full  of  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  then'  Catholic cotio- 
try  men,  regardless  of  the  truth  of  their  statements,  aod  desirous  onir  (k 
they  should  make  an  impression,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  eoabiisc 
them  to  claim  a  reward  for  their  services.  Government  has  thus  beencw^ 
tinually  deceived  and  deluded  with  respect  to  the  real  stale  of  thecouirT; 
and  the  most  injudicious  measures  have,  in  consequence,  been  adopted.  Aad 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  other  means  of  subverting  tl^jqm« 
system,  so  easy,  so  constitutional,  and  withal  so  effectual,  as  tbeaptrnfit? 
of  a  well  selected  Lord-Lieutenant  to  each  county,  whoshoold  benpxh 
sible  for  the  public  peace,  and  from  whom  Government  might  obtnte 
authentic  information  with  respect  to  the  state  and  feelings  of  the  peofir 
of  which  they  seem  hitherto  to  have  had  so  little. 

The  new  Constabulary  Bill,  though  perhaps  bordering  too  cl(Melfooi)<» 
gendarmerie  system,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  productive  of  (ftegreitet 
advantage.  The  constables  have  now  become  an  efficient  species  of  force: 
and  the  protection  they  have  afforded  to  witnesses  and  jurors  bv  ben  emi- 
nently serviceable,  and  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  seienl  ootonoos 
criminals  to  be  brought  to  justice. 

There  is  a  considerable  yeomanry  corps  existing  in  Ireland:  bot  tbi5t« 
a  species  of  force  which  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  adTantsgeody 
employed  to  maintain  the  peace  of  such  a  country.  The  yeoDiiiryiivil 
this  moment,  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  almost  exclosively  Pniies- 
tantsand  Orangemen ;  and  we'have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wakefield  forstt- 
ing,  that  it  was  ''  their  imprudence,  their  excesses,  and  their  biodittiiin 
exultations,  that  enabled  the  Republicans  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  IheRiin 
Gatholicsin  1798,  and  excite  them  to  rebellion."— (Vol.  IL  p.  370. ^ 
thei  civil  power  of  the  country  and  the  police  be  at  any  timeinsuivilt'^ 
repress  disorder,  and  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  Iwr,  nooab^f^ 
gular  troops  ought  ever  to  be  called  to  their  assistance.  It  is  (heir  (ft^^ 
i^ult  if  regular  troops  act  improperly.  A  well  disciplined  soldier  is i  ■>* 
chine,  made  to  shoot  and  be  shot  at.  He  is  not  fanatical,<^"behas  oofv- 
tialities,  no  hatreds,  no  antipathies; — ^he  does  what  he  is  ordered, ii^lif 
does  no  more.  But  a  yeoman  is  inflamed  wHh  all  the  prejadicespecsiivii' 
the  district  or  sect  to  which  he  belongs.  When  acoi^of  sseb  petw^i^ 
called  to  suppress  a  disturbance,  neighbour  is  opposed  to  neigbboer,i> 
tbolic  to  Protestant,  and  civil  war  appears  in  its  worst  and  mort  di^^ 
form.  Had  none  but  regular  troops  been  employed  at  Manchester. ooth^ 
16th  of  August,  1819,  the  disastrous  events  which  then  occDn«iv<w» 
most  probably  have  been  avoided;  and,  at  any  rate,  would  banMliD*- 
nitely  less  of  rancour  and  irritation  b^ind  them.  But  the  emplo^'^ 
yeomanry  is  a  thousand  times  more  objectionable  in  Ireland  ^^^^' 
land.  Enrolment  in  that  species  of  force,  being  a  privilege eonferr^oo} 
small  minority  only,  adds  to  the  exaggerated  notions  they  enteriiiaotto^ 
own  importance,  and  enables  them  to  trample  with  impunity  on  Ibar  let- 
low  subjects.  There  is  in  fact  a  rooted  antipathy  between  the  jeom^ 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people.  The  humanity,  P*>^J2 
forbearance  of  the  regular  troops  in  1798,  formed,  says  Mr.  ^^^ 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  militia  and  yeomiorr:  ^ 
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c  adds,  that  "  the  momenl  the  latter  were  separated  from  the  army,  coo- 
dence  ifas  restored,  and  rebellioD  shrunk  back  into  the  concealment 
iiCDce  it  had  issued." — (Vol.  II.  p.  372.)  To  keep  such  a  force  embodied, 
r  to  employ  it,  is  of  itself  almost  enough  to  excite  outrage. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  measure  that  would  do  so  much  to  improve  the 
ilministration  of  Ireland,  and  to  divest  it  of  that  character  of  partisanship 
r  hich  has  been  its  bane,  as  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant, 
nd  of  the  colonial  and  dependent  Government  of  Ireland,  by  placing  the 
ntire  management  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  State  re- 
ident  in  London,  and  having  a  seat  in  tl)e  Cabinet.  This  arrangement,  by 
ringing  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  Ireland  daily  under  the  notice 
f  ministers,  and  by  rendering  the  whole  Cabinet  direcUy  responsible  for 
11  that  was  done  there,  would  get  rid  at  once  of  all  those  petty  provincial 
abals,  which  have  always  distracted  and  disgraced  the  mimic  courts  of  the 
rish  viceroys.  Where  parties  run  so  high  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible 
or  any  Lord-Lieutenant  to  keep  himself  wholly  aloof  from  them :  but  if 
he  government  were  carried  on  in  London,  their  effects  would  be  compa- 
-alively  impotent,  and  public  measures  would  cease  to  be  influenced  by  lo- 
;al  considerations  and  a  system  of  favouritism.  The  facility  of  communis 
alion  between  London  and  Dublin  renders  it  just  as  easy  for  a  Secretary  of 
>tate  resident  in  London  to  govern  Ireland*  as  to  govern  Cornwall  or  Cum- 
)erland.  Indeed,  the  business  of  the  army  and  revenue  is  now  wholly 
ransacted  in  London,  independently  altogether  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant; 
ind  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  the  other  and  less  important  duties  of  go- 
^  ernment  may  not  also  be  discharged  there. 

The  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  principally 
relied  on  by  Mr.  Goulburn  and  Mr.  Peel,  is  founded  on  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty that  it  would  occasion  in  taking  the  opinion  of  Government  in  cases 
>t  capital  conviction.  But  this  objection  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight ;  for 
it  is  founded  on  a  practice  that  prevails  in  Ireland,  and  which  ou^t  to  be 
reformed,  of  trying  every  case  of  a  capital  conviction,  6rsl  at  the  Assizes, 
ind  again  in  the  chamber  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  or  his  Secretary.  No 
Hich  thing  takes  place  in  England.  If  a  mams  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
ihc  sentence  is  carried  into  execution  on  tlie  day  fixed  by  the  judge,  unless 
lliat  judge  thinks  proper  to  respite  him,  or  forward  a  recommendation  of 
mercy  to  Government.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  this  objection,  it  would 
ipply  with  inGnitely  greater  force  to  Scotland,  or  even  Cornwall,  both  of 
v%  liich  are  farther  from  Londorf  than  most  of  the  Irish  counties. 

It  is  idle  to  refer  to  tlie  quantity  of  business  tiiat  occupies  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  fact  is,  that  Ireland  is  over-governed.  Every  thing  of  the  most 
trivial  kind  is  submitted  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  If  the  lighting  or  paving 
i>f  the  streets  of  Dublin  is  defective,  an  address  is  voted,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  deputies  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  Every 
little  junto  of  magistrates  assembled  at  Petty-sessions,  and  every  bustling 
and  prodigiously  loyal  individual  magistrate,  is  in  constant  communication 
with  the  Lord-Lieulenant  and  Messrs.  Goulburn  and  Gregory  impose  on 
themselves  the  useless  task  of  writing  long  and  laboured  replies  to  questions 
of  no  importance  whatever.  Abolish  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  business 
that  now  occupies  it  will  instantly  cease,  and  the  local  authorities  will  learn, 
as  in  England,  to  do  their  duty,  without  perpetually  pestering  Government 
with  representations. 
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Werb  the  separate  goveromentof  Irelaod  abolished,  the  public  ailefitit 
would  be  less  distracted  by  party  Tiolence.  When  a  Lord-Lieuleaaoi,  li« 
the  Duke  of  RichmoDd,  fatours  Orange  politics,  he  is  the  object  of  (hen. 
ceasing  attacks  of  Catholic  (Orators  and  new^pers;  and  wheD,onlheo(h!f 
hand,  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  like  Lord  Welledey,  is  suspected  of  laningtoik 
Gath^ics,  or  meritoriously  endeaYours,  ad  his  lordship  has  done,  toooodn 
the  goTemment  on  a  system  of  impartiality,  he  is  assailed  by  all  the  rib;' 
vulgarity  of  the  Orange  party,  who,  ten  times  more  foul-moulhed  than  (kr 
opponents,  scruple  not  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  his  whole  eoDdod,  mi 
lo  hold  him  up  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  In  this  way  the  pifr 
mind  is  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  diseased  eiciienieat;  ii? 
authority  of  government  i^  brought  into  contempt ;  no  real  improTCflnfeao 
be  matured,  or  even  thought  of ;  but  a  spirit  of  recrimination,  slankr.jiif 
violence,  insinuates  itself  into  every  village,  and  even  into  eterj  cabio. 

But  if  the  total  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  shooldstilif^ 
pear  too  sweeping  a  change  to  be  effected  at  once,  there  can  be  ao'mm- 
able  reason  why  it  should  not  be  modified.    The  shadow  of  thethfog  %l 
please  the  Irish  mob,  who  are  attached  to  this,  as  they  are  toBUBjiDorinf 
the  evils  that  afflict  their  country,  quite  as  well  as  the  sohsUnce.  l(\k 
office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  is  to  be  kept  up,  its  duties  ought  al  all  ereoU  iv 
be  confined  to  those  that  are  wholly  executive.    Every  thing  bekxeins  to 
the  originating  or  perfecting  of  political  measures,  or  die  dispoial  of  pairw- 
age,  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  InkiA. 
resident  in  London,  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.    The  office  of  ckH 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  might  be  changed  into  (hat  of  uoder^i^ 
cretary  of  Slate;  and  a  second  under  Secretary  might  be appmntedlon^ 
in  Dublin,   and  to  farm  the  channel  of  communication  between  Iky 
Secretary  resident  in  London,  and  those  with  whom  he  may  have  to  ln«i^^ 
business  in  Ireland.     The  sham  Privy  Council  of  the  Lord-Lieo&'ssi 
should  be  entirely  suppressed.    Every  order  should  emanate dimtfrf/nin 
London.   And  as  the  government  would,  under  the  plan  we  have  pH 
be  in  regular  communication  with  responsible  Lords-Lieatenaotio&iii* 
ferent  counties,  and  would  have  an  efficient  magistracy  toexecaleitsor^ 
consistency  and  vigour  would  be  given  to  the  administration.  The  L^ 
Lieutenant  would  be  as  much  and  as  directly  under  the  control  of  (niiii*^^ 
as  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  would  only  have  to  eiecote  cfruti 
^specified  and  unimportant  duties.    The  Castle  would  cease  to  be  theilMir^ 
of  plots  and  intriguer— *the  government  would  cease  to  be  proTindal-iBJ 
Ireland  would  cease  to  **8ee  a  system  with  every  Secretary,  andaSerrriin 
With  every  summer." 

3.  Church  BstdblUhmeni  and  Tithes. --The  existing  Church  EsfiHe^i 
ment  may  be  considered  as  a  princi  pal  source  both  of  the  discoDlentiiKl  ^■ 
fection,  and  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  Ireland.    The  population  ol  b" 
land  in  1821  amounted  to  attout  seven  millions  :  and  we  have  thecoofurm' 
authority  of  all  the  writers  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  t-v' 
Beaufort,  Mr.  Newenham,  Mr.  Wakefield,   Mr.  Tighe,  and  olheR. ' 
stating,  that,  at  the  very  least,  aa>  millions  of  this  number  arcCatlKJi'^ 
and  that  the  remaining  million  is  about  equally  divided  betwoeo  Ihemi^ 
bersof  the  Established  Church,  and  the  Presbyterians  and  other  dk^eof'^' 
Wow,   without  presuming  to  question  the  policy  of  makinp  th«  ^^^' 
of  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  population  the  Established  religion  ^^^ *^[^^ 
try,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  deny  thai  the  numbers  of  ^  ^^^^ 
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crgy,  and  the  rerenueB  deslined  for  Iheir  support,  ought  to  bear  some 
asonable  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  flocks,  and  the  extent  and  la- 
»riouaness  of  their  duties.  These  considerations  have,  however,  been 
itirely  overlooked  in  Iroland.  The  500,000  Lutherans  of  that  island  have 
I  establishment  which  costs  little  less  than  the  establishment  for  nine  mil- 
>DS  of  Lutherans  costs  the  people  of  England.  In  England  there  are 
r'enty'-six  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  twenty-two ! 
^r«  Wakefield  has  stated,  that,  exclusive  of  thdr  other  revenues,  which  are 
^ry  large,  the  estates  of  five  only  of  these  dignitaries  would,  if  fairly  let, 
id  properly  managed,  be  worth  530,000/.  a  year,  or  nearly  twioeas  much 
*  the  entire  revenue  of  ttie  English  Bishops!  This  estimate  has  been  ac- 
ised  of  exaggeration ;  but  the  following  extracts  from  the  returns  to  an 
'der  of  the  Hoqse  of  Commons  (11th  of  February,  182A),  of  the  quantity 
'  land  belonging  to  the  different  Sees,  exclusive  of  glebe  jands,  will  ^ow 
lai  there  is  but  little  reason  for  this  charge : — 


No.  of  Irish. 

No.  or  Ifiali, 

See*. 

Acres.* 

vecH. 

Acres. 

piry,       . 

04,886 

Taam, 

49,981 

rmagb, 

6S,470 

Elphin,      . 

81,017 

Ifanore, 

51,350 

Clogker,    . 

3«,8I7 

dblin. 

«S,781 

Cork  and  Rom, 

«2,755 

eath. 

18,S74 

Caihel, 

1S,800 

ssory,     . 

is.sgi 

Killaloe, 

11,061 

There  are  no  maps  of  the  Bishops'  lands ;  and  as  these  returns  are  made 
p  from  the  accounts  of  the  tenants,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  greatly 
lort  of  the  truth. 

Now,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  set  about  proving  by  argument,  that 

twenty-six  Archbishops  and  Bishops  be,  as  is  admitted  on  all  hands  is  the 
ise,  fully  enough  for  England  and  Wales,  twenty-two  such  dignitaries  must 
3  a  great  deal  too  many  for  Ireland.  Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of 
le  state  of  Ireland,  must  be  satisfied  that  one  Archbishop  for  the  whole 
>untry,  and  a  Bishop  for  each  of  the  four  provinces,  would  be  amply  suifi- 
ient.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
r  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  of  Down  and  Connor,  have  already  been  united ; 
3d  we  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why  this  precedent  should  not  be 
allowed— why  such  unions  should  not  be  made  in  future,  on  tiie  death  of 
le  present  incumbents,  until  the  dioceses  are  reduced  to  four.  The  simple 
nd  obvious  plan  would  be,  to  make  over  the  whole  church  property  to  the 
reasury,  to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  handsome  incomes  for  the  Arch- 
ishop  and  four  Bishqjw,  and  the  necessary  parish  clergy ;  secondly,  to  build 
[lurches  and  provide  glebes  where  they  are  wanting;  and,  thirdly,  to  make 
>me  decent  provision  for  the  Catholic  clei^y. 

In  Scotland  there  are  950  parish  clergymen,  whose  incomes  may  be  taken 
n  a  high  average  at  275/.  a  year  each;  and  as  the  Scottish  clergy  are  noi 
iferior  in  point  of  attainments  to  any  in  Europe,  as  no  complaints  have  ever 
een  made  of  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duty,  but,  on  the 
onlrary,  as  their  oxemiilary  conduct  is  the  theme  of  wellHoaeriled  and  con- 
tant  eulogy,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Irish  clergy  should  be  better 

*  J^elrhhacrMiMe  about  t<|iitl  10  MfAlfiogtiik. 
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paid  than  they  are.    The  popalatioD  ot  Scotland  is  2,135,^00,  of  whos : 
third  my  be  supposed  to  be  ditenters,  which,  being  deducted,  leares  ab& 
1500  parishioners  of  the  established  kirk  to  each  clergy mao.      On  the  smr 
scale  the  half  million  of  Irish  Lutherans  would  require  SSi  dei^gjaet 
whose  incomes,  at  27hL  a  year  each,  would  amount  to  91,015/.    Bk  im- 
posing that  double  this  number,  or  that  662  clergymen  were  neoesoTa 
Ireland,  because  of  the  Protestants  being  thmly  scattered  over  the  snrfe 
of  the  country,  the  whole  charge  for  the  parochial  ealablislied  clergy  wv4i 
bel82,050/.  ayear,  to  which,  adding  8,000/.  ayearastbeiaooineaf  thesdh 
bishop,  and  20,000/.  as  the  aggregate  income  of  the  four  bishops,  thewk^ 
cost  of  the  established  clergy  would  be  210,000/.  a  year,  or  not  man  fta 
one-third  part  of  the  entire  revenue  that  either  is,  or  might  be,  daindkum 
the  church  lands  alone.   So  that,  were  such  a  reform  as  this  carried  iaiv 
effect,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  fully  for  both  the  Established  sad  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  and  for  every  other  pious  purpose,  out  of  the  cfamclk  e^blfi 
only ;  and  Government  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  abolish,  at  ooceaas 
for  ever,  the  whole  of  the  oppressive  and  odious  burden  of  tithes. 

We  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  visionary  to  suppose  that  tranqiiiffjlj  cao  ever 
be  established  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  the  Catholic  cottiers  aiid  peiaaals  ait 
obliged  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy.    "  Place  your- 
selves," says  Mr.  Wakefield,  ''in  the  situation  of  a  half-lu&iihed  Gotlier. 
surrounded  by  a  wretched  family  clamorous  for  food ;  and  ]ud@D  vrhai  hi» 
feelings  must  be,  when  he  sees  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  Ids  pottiif* 
garden  eiposed  at  harvest  time  to  public  cant;  or  if  (as  is  most  coauson;  he 
has  given  a  promissory  'note  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  moiieT.  & 
compensate  for  such  tithe,  when  it  becomes  due,  to  hear  the  heart-cendn: 
cries  of  his  offspring  clinging  around  him,  and  lamenting  for  the  nflk  ^ 
which  they  are  deprived  by  the  cow's  being  driven  to  the  pomnd  to  be  ai^i. 
discharge  the  debt.    Such  accounts  are  not  the  creations  of  fancy  ;lfe&i» 
do  exist,  and  are  but  too  common  in  Ireland.    I  have  seen  the  cor,  iktb- 
vouritecow,  driven  away,  accompanied  by  the  sighs,  the  tears,  aadlbeiDi- 
precations  of  a  whole  family,  who  were  paddling  after,  through  wdaiM. 
to  lake  their  last  affectionate  farewell  of  this  their  only  friend  siod  bei^ali>r, 
at  the  pound  gale.     I  have  heard,  with  emotions  I  can  scarcely  dcsEiibe. 
deep  curses  repeated  from  village  to  village,  as  the  cavalcade  prooee^ 
But  let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and  behold  the  effects  which  are  prodoed  b* 
oppression,  when  the  load  becomes  so  oppressive  as  to  extinguish  efm 
sentiment  in  the  breast  but  a  desire  of  revenge.     I  have  tieheld  af  oisk 
houses  in  flames,  and  for  a  moment  supposed  myself  in  a  country  exposK 
to  the  ravages  of  war  and  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  an  enenv.    th 
the  following  morning,  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  Thrashes  and  of  White- 
boys  have  met  my  ears, — of  men  who  had  assembled  with  weapons  of  de- 
struction, for  the  purpose  of  compelling  people  to  swear  not  to  subnat  totb 
payment  of  tithes.    I  have  been  informed  of  these  oppressed  people  ba^ii^ 
in  the  ebullition  of  their  rage,  murdered  both  proctors  and  oollectofs,  wreti 
ing  their  vengeance  with  every  mark  of  the  most  savage  iMirbarity. "  (V<ri.  H 
p.  A86.) 

It  has  been  urged,  as  an  apology  for  the  tithe  system,  that  the  clergf  r 
exceedingly  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  that  instead  of  a  tithe,  t^ 
rarely  get  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce.  We  should  be  glad  lo  believe  i^' 
this  statement  is  well  founded ;  for,  if  so,  it  would  plainly  form  a  eoodus^'- 
argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  tithes.    Th^  clergy  may  not  grt  6 
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M^hole  (ilbe ;  bat  the  question  is  not,  whether  they  get  it,  but  wl 

cupiers  pay  it?    Owing  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  non-reside 

the  extreme  division  and  sut>di vision  of  land,  and  partly  and 

odium  and  danger  consequent  upon  direct  interference,  the 

universally  let  their  tithes  to  a  farmer  or  proctor.     It  is  idle, 

us  that  the  clergy  do  not  get  their  full  tithes.     It  is  not  with  th 

Iheir  proctors,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  have  to  deal ;  and 

being  true,  that  the  proctor's  demands  are  moderate,  and  th 

tented  with  less  than  what  the  letter  of  the  law  gives  him  a  ri 

the  fact  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.    The  proctor  i< 

preys  on  both  clergy  and  people.     He  gives  too  little  to  the  o 

too  much,  from  the  others.     ''  In  free  countries,"  said  Mr.  G 

farming  on  the  revenue  is  not  permitted.    You  would  not  al 

King,  and  you  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  the  church.    It  is  an  ei 

and  a  scandal  in  religion :  and  the  more  dangerous  in  the  la 

lithe  being  indefinite,  the  latitude  of  extortion  is  indefinite. 

the  tithe-farmer  is  to  get  from  the  parishioner  what  the  pars 

ashamed  to  demand,  and  to  enable  the  parson  to  absent  him 

duty;  the  powers  of  the  tithe-farmer  are  summary  laws  and 

courts;  his  livelihood  is  extortion;  his  rank  in  society  is  { 

lowest;  and  his  occupation  is  to  pounce  on  the  poor  in  the 

Lord  1     He  is  a  species  of  wolf  left  by  the  shepherd  to  take  ca 

in  his  absence.    He  Oeeci;s  both,  and  begins  with  the  parson.   A 

land,  your  labour,  and  your  capital,  to  those  who  contribut< 

whatever  to  the  produce,  must  be  oppression ;  they  only  thi 

who  suppose  that  every  thing  is  little  which  is  given  to  the  pa 

burden  can  be  too  heavy  if  it  is  the  weight  of  the  parson ;  tl 

should  give  up  their  rents,  and  tenants  their  profits,  and  all  I 

uncertainty  a^ravates  that  oppression ;  the  full  tenth  must  evei 

as  well  as  oppressive,  for  it  is  the  fixed  proportion  of  a  fluctuat 

and  unless  the  High  Priest  can  give  law  to  the  winds,  and 

harvest,  the  tithe,  like  that  harvest,  must  be  uncertain.  '  No^ 

lainty  is  aggravated  by  the  pernicious  motives  on  which  tithe  fr< 

and  falls.     It  frequently  rises  on  the  poor ;  k  falls  in  complime 

It  proceeds  on  principles  the  reverse  of  the  Gospel ;  it  crouches 

and  it  encroaches  on  the  weak ;  it  is  disguised  by  the  two  wc 

in  Society,  servility  and  avarice  united,  against  the  cause  of 

under  the  cloak  of  religion."  (Speeches,)yol.  II.  p.  AA — A6.) 

Mr.  Grattan's  gigantic  efibrts,  though  supported  by  some  o 

and  best  men  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced,  were  ineffec 

this  nuisance.     It  still  continues  to  be  a  most  prolific  source  ( 

shed,  and  murder.    We  know  a  Catholic  parish  in  the  soul 

with  very  nearly  10,000  inhabitants.    Of  these,  one^fufte 

625,  only  are  Protestants,  the  remaining  9,375  being  Catholic 

amount  of  the  dues  and  fees  of  all  sorts  paid  to  the  Catholic  p 

^ML  a  year,  of  which  he  pays  80/.  a  year  to  an  assistant.    B 

lie  parish  forms  three  Protestant  parishes,  and  a  part  of  a  foui 

of  which,  taken  together,  amount  to  not  less  than  1600/.  a  ye 

there  are  very  large  tracts  of  grass  land  in  the  ]>arish  belong! 

tants,  fall  almost  wholly  on  the  poor  Catholic  occupiers  and 

occasion  endless  heartburnings  and  disputes.     The  case  of 

parish  In  Ireland  is  similar,  on  a  greater  or  a  smaller  scale ; 
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to  conceive  the  coosequences  of  subjecting  the  whole  country  lo  soch  i  »ii 
tern.  From  a  note  on  a  speech  of  Sir  Henry  Parnril,  it  appean,  tk. « 
1807,  there  were,  in  6ve  counties  of  Ireland,  no  fewer  than  1)b!)  actid. 
on  cases  connecled  with  tithes  :  and  it  is  stated  in  IheGalway  Adreitiser 
of  the  18th  of  October,  182^,  that  "at  the  Quarler-se86ioD8atG<)i(,oi: 

TITHB  PAOCTOa  P&CCB8SBD  EI.ETE9  BUHOBEII  PSB90II8  101  tlTBBs!     TkefWlf 

all,  or  mast,  of  the  lower  order  of/hmtere  or  pea»anit :  the  eipei^u 
each  process  about  eight  shillings/'  *  In  spring,  18i2,  die  inbabtoDfi 
Ballity,  in  the  parish  of  Annadown,  inGalway,  presented  to  addicato&r 
Grand  Jury  of  that  county,  in  which  it  is  stated,  '*  We  suffer wiw^i^ 
oppressions  beyond  measure,  and  every  effort  made  to  redress  our  enlik 
been  shamefully  suppressed  by  influence,  or  bafiled  by  iotricacy.  Tdjdd 
to  our  distresses,  the  payment  of  our  tithes  has  been  intolenble.  Hm 
charged  much  higher  for  them  at  present,  when  oar  wheat  feUs  fr«^ 
to  Se,  a  cwt.,  than  formerly  when  it  sold  for  25«.  For  the  {«««.• 
these  tithes  our  cattle  are  driven  away  at  night,  under  tbesaMtioaofid^ 
cree :  different  instances  of  which  have  occurred  within  thisforto^  ati 
period  too  when  we  have  no  money :  several  of  us  having  km  Mgedi 
sell  our  lillle  collection  of  wool,  though  in  process  for  aooif.  TAe de- 
mand for  tithes  and  costs  exceeds  half  the  prooeeda  of  ourootn.  Mior  o( 
us  are  almost  destitute  of  food  and  raiment ;  some  amongst  vmlilaill^ 
starving,  and  others  subsisting  solely  on  damaged  wheat.  Wlotlodo,  or 
where  to  apply  for  relief,  we  know  not ;  misery  is  heaped  oa  diAcai,  at 
we  bear  it  patiently,  rather  than  forfeit  our  exemplary  character.  Wr 
thus  publicly  disclose  our.  misfortunes,  in  the  hope  that,  if  thoe  nN« 
now-a^ays  virtue,  integrity,  or  justice,  something  may  be  doaeloeofmi 
the  present  destructive  system  of  tithes,  and  the  frauds  comiDitlefioitt' 
poor  by  a  certain  class  of  high  constables." 

But  whatever  the  inhabitants  of  Ballity  may  do,  the  ^KA^aekdk 
Irish  peasantry  do  not  patiently  submit  to  this  abominable  aad^ 
rapacity.  In  despite  of  Wliiteboy  acts  and  Insurrection  acts,  tbeyMbv 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  oppressors;  and  unless  they  beoovatn 
or  less  than  men,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  this  detestable  vf^^ 
wholly  abolished. 

We  are  told,  however,  and  told  by  Mr.  Plunketi  too,  that  itisiAet^ 
think  of  redress — that  the  evil  is  irremediable  I  Tithes  are  said  lo  be  i^ 
property  of  the  Church;  and  any  scheme  for  their  aboHtion,orereoodBai> 
tation,  is  represented  as  founded  on  a  principle  of  rapine  aad  ip0li»i^ 
We  are  really  astonished  at  the  confidence  with  which  this  ridicuw!*^- 
surd  dogma  has  been  maintained.  It  might  as  well  be  said  Ihitlktne* 
levied  for  the  support  of  tlie  army  are  the  property  of  the  soldienanit^' 
any  attempt  to  reduce  them  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  |ii^ 
Tithes  are  not  the  property  of  the  clergy.  They  are  ihe  property  o(thr 
public ;  who  give  them  to  the  clergy  as  a  reward  for  their  senrioes,ai*^ 
may,  consequently,  apply  them  to  other  purposes  the  mpmeot  (hey  ch«v 
to  dispense  with  these  services,  or  to  reduce  thair  wages.  Neilber  ^^ 
nor  Bishops,  nor  Presbyt^ries,  make  any  part  of  the  Christian  fcligifl^' 
established  Church  is  a  mere  human  institution ;  and  can  boast  of  oobip 
or  more  respectable  origin  than  %  customrhouse  or  a  staodiogsmj.  » 
clergy  stand  in  exactly  tlie  same  predicament  pa  any  other  dan  of  p 

*  It  WM  ttated  by  Sir  Henrr  ParneH,  in  the  Houte  of  Comnoot.  that  a  dtatiw  iv  ^^ 
■utfcal  Court  lor  a  tiilw  of  mrijr  18t.  lec^.,  cMit  Ihe  drfMrfut  tf.  M^. 
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I'uncUoAaries.   They  arc  (he  servants  of  the  public,  paid  for  ii 

people  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties ;  and  it  is  mere  drivi 

pose  that  Government  has  not  a  right  to  regulate  their  salaries, 

them  altogether.     We  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  U 

present  incumbents  of  their  revenues ;  and  a  full  compensation 

ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  them  for  whatever  they  might  lose 

tjon  of  the  plan  we  have  recommended.    But  there  is  no  reas< 

can  be  none,  jHrhy  the  tithe  system  should  be  made  perpetu 

public  should  be  made  to  support  the  same  number  of  establish^ 

in  all  time  to  come,  and  to  pay  them ^90  or  at>  times  the  su 

sufCoe  to  procure  the  services  of  an  equally  learned  and  [ 

men.    No  man  of  ordinary  understanding  will  ever  be  indue 

that  those  who  support  the  flagrant  and  almost  inconceivable  i 

Irish  tithe  system,  do  so  lest  in  subverting  it,  they  should  be 

right  of  property !    Every  one  must  see  that  tithes  are  nothin 

an  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  ruinous  tax  on  the  gross  produce  ol 

clusively  laid  out  in  paying  the  wages  of  a  particular  class  of  pu 

And  although  it  were  neither  expedient  nor  politic  to  reduce 

of  these  servants,  nor  to  lower  their  wages,  Government  woi 

little  Kable  to  the  charge  of  injustice,  or  of  invading  the  rightf 

^ere  they  to  do  so,  as  they  are  when  they  pay  off  a  lin^-of*b 

reduee  the  wages  of  the  seamen. 

It  is  due  to  the  Harquete  Weilesley  to  state,  that  he  has  I 
statesman  who  has  had  courage  to  meddle  with  tithes.  Not  t 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  since  passed  into  a  I 
any  material  service.  It  is  in  vain  to  palter  with  the  Irish  tithi 
fact,  the  only  thing  good  about  it,  is  the  impossibility  of  mem 
the  late  measure  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  fully  recognises  th 
Parliament  interfering  to  regulate  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
which  must  be  acted  upon  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  befor 
can  be  restored  to  Ireland. 

Theae  three — the  penal  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholic 

the  defective  state  of  tlie  Government  and  Magistracy,  and  the 

^— seem  to  us  to  be  the  main  sources  of  the  violent  religious  ai 

mosities  with  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  distracted  and  di 

have  endeavoured  briefly  to  trace  the  effects  resulting  from  ( 

sources  of  contention,  and  to  show  how  they  might  be  dried  1 

quillity  restored.    The  remedies  we  have  proposed  are  all  eas; 

— ^and  if  €rovernment  would  but  honestly  and  earnestly  set  ab 

of  reform,  a  few  years  would  make  the  greatest  possible  chang 

dition  of  the  country.     **  Laws  of  coercion,  perhaps  necessary, 

vere,  you  have  put  forth  already,  but  your  great  engine  of  po^ 

hitherto  kept  back ;  that  engine  which  the  pride  of  the  bigot,  n 

the  zealot,  nor  the  ambition  of  the  high-priest,  nor  the  arson; 

queror,  nor  the  Inquisition,  with  its  jaded  rack  and  pa)e  cri 

thought  of;  the  engine  which,  armed  with  physical  and  m( 

comes  forth  and  overlays  mankind  by  services — the  ekgiiob  of 

is  government,  and  this  is  the  only  description  worth  your 

This  engine  roust  be  brought  into  the  field,  or  Ireland  will  be  1 

il)e dominant  party  in  that  country  have  entirely  overlooked  1 

*  Qrattan*^  Specche?,  vol  ii.  p  09. 

VOL.  VI. 
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of  the  ilisUirbanccs  and  alrocilies  of  which  she  has  been  the  Iheatie.  ) 
does  not  lie  in  the  perverse  habits  and  inclination  of  Ihe  wretches  wbw 
lliey  liave  irampled  upon,  oppressed,  and  sent  to  the  gallows,  but  io  Am- 
selves— in  their  own  domineering,  rapacious,  and  intoleraDt  behaviour,  i 
Ihcy  reform  their  own  conduct  entirely,  the  peasantry,  they  may  beasBorH 
will  not  be  long  in  reforming  theirs.  Let  them  bear  id  miDd,  "  Ibal  oilr 
and  death  are  not  the  instruments  of  government,  but  Che  miserable  eipr- 
dients  which  show  the  absence  oC  all  government."*  Let  them  treat  lb 
mass  of  the  people  like  men  who  ought  to  be  as  free,  and  who  bant  (k 
same  riglits  and  feelings,  as  themselves;  and  those  disorders,  whkhaif  i^ 
result  of  religious  and  political  animosities,  will  sooo  ceaae  to  distvft  mj 
harass  society. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  second  great  branch  of  our  eo<]piiry,  or  ttetvlid] 
has  for  its  object  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  Mti- 
tion  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  we  believe  it  would  be  correct  Io  say,  tlaiyir 
oppression  and  misgovernment  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  snbyeda 
have  had,  even  in  this  respect,  a  very  powerful  influence.     MSilieaJ  ^ 
gradation  most  frequently  leads  to  extreme  poverty,     Oppresaiso,  l^e  Ifar 
which  has  been  practised  in  Ireland,  lowers  the  moral  digoily  ofliiepeopJe, 
it  sinks  them  in  their  own  estimation ;  and,  as  it  takes  away  all  latkaaJ  ex- 
pectation of  rising  in  the  world  by  the  mere  exertion  of  honesi  iododtrf.  it 
eflectually  prevents  its  being  made.     Moral  restraint  cannot  be  cxpedet- 
to  have  much  influence  in  a  country  so  circumstanced.     Ad  enslaved  sk: 
degraded  population  eagerly  grasp  at  any  immediate  gratificatkn 
their  reach,  and,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  plunge  into  every 
But  as  we  have  shown  how  these  causes  of  degradation  may  be  nmv^ 
we  shall  not  farther  insist  on  this  point ;  but  shall  now  proceed  to  sbov  » 
what  the  rate  of  wages  depends,  and  to  investigate  the  more  knpoitHri' 
the  causes,  not  hitherto  noticed,  which  have  tended  to  sink  thatiHriifff- 
land  to  a  pittance  so  low  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  support  mere  nnintl  eiv- 
tence. 

That  the  power  of  employing  labour  possessed  by  any  country  te  bdi 
depend  either  on  the  fertility  or  extent  of  its  terriloi:y,  but  on  themmuiff 
its  capital,  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  wealth,  Mod't't^ 
one  respecting  which  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubter  difccaao' 
opinion.    By  capital  is  meant  all  that  portion  of  the  national  sUm^  eat^kfni 
to  maintain  productive  labourers,  or  to  facilitate  production.     It  coBfn- 
hends  the  food  and  clothes  of  the  workman,  the  raw  materials  on  wUdi  ht 
exerts  his  industry,  and  the  various  tools  and  machines  of  whose  asHtaic 
he  avails  himself.     There  is  no  other  fund  from  whidi  the  iaboams  car. 
possibly  draw  the  smallest  portion  of  their  subsistence  :  and  hence  i  ii  Iba* 
the  amount  of  subsistence  falling  to  the  share  of  each  labourer  at  any  ^tr 
period,  or  the  rates  of  wages,  must  wholly  and  entirely  depend  oathe  jn- 
portion  which  the  national  capital  bears  to  the  amount  of  the  laboeriag  fo- 
pulation.    If  the  amount  of  capital  be  increased  without  a 
increase  taking  place  in  the  population,  a  larger  share  of  aneh 
necessarily  fall  to  each  individual,  or,  which  is  the  same  things  the  lalp 
wages  will  be  proportionally  increased ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand»  pofsr 
lation  is  increased  faster  than  capital,  a  less  share  will  be  apportior 
to  each  individual,  or  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  proportionally 

*  Ur.  Plunkelt'f  Speech,  26ih  April,  1816. 
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The  well  beiog  and  oomibrt  of  the  labouring  clawes  are, 
pecially  dependent  on  the  proportion  which  their  increasi 
ioorease  of  the  capital  that  ia  to  support  and  employ  them. 
craase  faster  than  capital,  their  wages  wili  be  pro^^ssively  r 
Ihey  increase  slower  than  capital,  they  wili  be  progressive! 
In  fact,  there  are  no  means  whatever  by  ^hich  the  comman<] 
lag  class  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  can 
mented,  other  than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of  capital,  o 
the  increase  of  popalati<m ;  and  every  scheme  for  improving 
of  the  poor,  not  founded  on  this  principle,  or  which  has  not  i 
increase  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  most  be  wholly  a 
ineflectual. 

The  principle  we  have  now  stated,  goes  very  hr  indeed 
cause  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  certainly 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  capital  of  Ireland 
hundred  years ;  though  po  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  diilerent  parts  of  the  empire,  has  ever  presumed  to  say  tbi 
haa  been  either  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  so  great  as  the  inci 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  same  period.  But  tj 
population  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  its  increase  in  Br 
widely  different  from  ttie  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  two  c 
their  means  of  maintaining  and  supporting  population.  Ac 
tables  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports^  the  populat 
amounted,  in  1720,  to  6,955,000,  and  in  1821,  it  amounted  t 
having  a  little  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  ceptu 
the  same  Repcnrts  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  Ireland, 
had  increased  in  so  verv  inferior  a  proportion  to  that  of  Brit 
to  a  very  little  more  than  two  millions  in  1731,  and  to  ve 
millions  in  1821 ;  having  neai4y  quadrupled  in  less  time  than 
of  Britain  took  to  double ! 

Attempts  have  baen  made  to  show,  that  the  population 
former  periods  has  been  underrated,  and  that  its  increase  1 
been  so  rapid  as  we  have  represented.  But  these  attempts 
failed  of  their  object;  and  have  served  only  to  confirm  the  coi 
were  intended  to  subvert.  The  first  authentic  account  of  the 
Ireland  is  given  by  Sir  William  Petty^  in  his  admirable  litth 
the  '*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland."  Sir  William  had  been 
Government  to  superinlend  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the  foi 
instituted  during  the  Protectorate;  and  so  well  did  he  execute 
this  surrey  still  continues,  after  the  lapse  of  near  two  centui 
atandaid  c9[  lefcrense  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  to  all  points  of  p 
bad,  therefore,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  informatio 
to  ttie  numbers  and  condition  of  the  people;  and  as  the 
resenrafaes  on  these  points  are  exceedingly  curious,  we  shall 
his  own  words  :-^ 

''The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1672)  is  about  1, 
300,0M  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  ProtesUnts,  and  800, 
whereof  one  fourth  are  children  unfit  for  labour,  and  about 
remainder  are,  by  reason  of  their  quality  and  estates,  above 
of  cor|ioral  labour;  so  as  there  remains  750,000  labouring  mec 
500,000  whereof  do  perform  Ae  present  wori  of  the  nation. 

''The  said  J, 100,000  do  live  in  about  200,000  familie 

ft- 
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whereof  there  are  about  16,000  which  have  more  than  one  chimin* 
each,  and  about  2A,000  which  have  but  one;  all  the  other  howes,  bm 
160  ,-000,  are  wretched  nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  or  d«. 
shut,  even  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  Americans,  and  wMly  r 
for  the  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese,  orthe  manobctaresofvooDs 
linen,  or  leather. 

'*  By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with  the  number  of  peq^!? 
it  appe^ars  that  Ireland  is  much  under-peopled ;  forasmuch  as  tos^ 
above  10  acres  of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland ;  whereas  ioEoifti 
and  France  there  are  but  four,  and  in  Holland  scarce  one!"  (Nis- 
tomy  of  Ireland,  pp.  IIA  and  118.  ed.  1719.) 

In  1751  an  enquiry  was  instituted,  by  order  of  the  House  ofLe^pT 

Ireland,  for  ascertaining  the  population,  through  the  medium  of  fee)- 

gistrates  and  established  clergy,  the  result  of  which  gives  a  popohitn'! 

'2,010,221.     At  this  period,  and  for  long  after,  Ireland  wasesftQtQlh> 

'grazing  country.     To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  pastora^  iyib 

carried,  that,  in  1727,  during  the  administration  of  Primate Bodfer,  tiff 

was  made  to  compel  every  occupier  of  100  acres  of  land  to  CfHinkiikA 

'five  acres,  under  a  penalty  of  hOs, ! 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors,  DKoiBier  of 
houses  in  Ireland  in 

1754  was  395,439  \  /  8,S71,6M 

«              1767  —  424,646  f  Which   aUowtog  six  \  S,544,2n 

1777  —  448,496  I  inhabitants  to  each  I  %jm^ 

1785  —  474,322  /  honse,  gives  a  po-  1  8,Sl5,9S2 

1788  -^  650,000  i  palation  of  I  3,900,000 

1791  ^  701,102  I  r  \  4,2O6i019 

An  incomplete  census  was  taken  ini812,  from  which  thefopoWHW 
t*omputed  at  5,937,856  :  and  by  the  last  and  complete  census,  takaiii^i. 
'it  appears  that  Ireland  contained,  at  that  epoch,  a.popuktioDof6,9ll^'> 
^hioh  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Leinster  .               .        .  1,757,492 

Munster  ....  1,935,612 

Ulster  ....  1,998,494 

•^X^onnaught  ....  1,110,229 

^  6,801,827 

Now  the  area  of  Ireland,  measured  on  Arrowsmrth's  map,  cootflstf 
31,6A0  square  miles,  of  69-15  to  a  degree,  which  gives,  on  ao  aven^^l** 
persons  to  each  square  mile!  But  the  average  of  Leinster,  lister. >^' 
Muttstor  is  not  less  than  2A0 — a  density  of  population  far  exceediog^^'; 
to  be  found  in  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  countries  of  Europe.  lo^ 
and  Wales  with  their  improved  agriculture,  their  immense  mamrfictiini 
and  commercial  wealth,  and  their  populous  cities,  have  only  2<^7  f^ 
to  a  square  mile ;  and  the  Netherlands,  full  of  wealth,  cities,  sad  people, » 
only  boast  of  a  population  of  212  to  a  square  mile,  being  2^  toslbu^ 
average  of  Munster  I  Connaught,  covered  with  bogs  and  fflonsses. » 
without  one  great  town,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  population  oflS^l^ii 
square  mile;  while  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with  Glasgow,  Bdinbu^ 
Paisley, Perth,  Dundee,  etc.  to  swell  their  numbers,  liaveoolyapo(^5»" 
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:>n  of  127 !    Ireland,  Iherefore,  sunk  as  she  is  in  beggary  and  desUluUoo, 

the  most  densely  peopled  country  in  the  world.  Other  countries  only 
^oome  populous  when  they  have  the  means  of  comfortably  supporting  a 
rge  population ;  but  Ireland  is  populous  without  wealth — she  is  populous 
icause  her  inhabitants  are  satisfied  with  the  merest  pittance  that  can. 
ipport  existence-— l>ecause  they  have  consented  to  divide  among  three,  food 
id  clothing  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one! 

ll  is  undoubtedly  this  excessive  amount  of  population  that  is  the  immediate 
id  proximate  cause  of  the  want  of  an  effectual  demand  for  labour  in 
-eland,  and  of  the  squalid  and  abject  poverty  of  the  people.     The  number 

persons  soliciting  employment,  compared  with  the  means  of  employing 
lem,  is  so  very  great,  that  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  pittance 
lat  can  afford  the  smallest  supply  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  species  of 
»od  necessary  to  support  human  life.  All  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
ommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  "The  Employment  of  the  Poor  of 
reland"inl823,  concur  in  representing  their  numbers  as  excessive,  and 
leir  condition  as  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Their  cabins  are  utterly  ^in- 
rovided  with  any  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture ;  in  many  families 
lere  are  no  such  things  as  bedclothes ;  the  children,  in  extensive  districts  of 
funster  and  the  other  provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  to  cover  their  naked- 
ess  ;  and  whenever  the  potato  crop  becomes  even  in  a  slighi  degree  deficient, 
ie  scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  country.  The 
;ii^hl  Honourable  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  M.  P.,  mentions  that  he  had  known 
le  peasantry  of  Kerry  quit  their  houses  in  search  of  employment,  "offering 
>  work  for  the  merest  subsistence  that  could  be  obtained,  for  tiw)'pence  a 
ay,  in  short  for  any  thing  that  would  purchase  food  enougli  to  keep  them 
live  for  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours."  (Report,  p.  158.)  Mr.  Sterne 
ri^he  mentions,  that  **  the  number  of  people  supported  in  Ireland  by  charity, 
3  cjuito  inconceivable;  they  must  be  supported  either  by  charity^  or  by^ 
illage  and  plunder;  to  the  want  of  employment  I  attribute  everything 
liat  aCilicts  and  disgraces  that  country."  (Report,  p.  108.)  And  Dr.  Rogan, 
t'hose  excellent  work  on  the  Fever  in  the  North  of  Ireland  was  published 
fi  1819,  states,  that,  ''throughout  the  extensive  counties  of  Tyrone,  Do- 
legal,  and  Derry,  the  population  is  only  limited  by  ih^  difficulty  of  pro^ 
uringfood.  Owing  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  cottier  system,  and 
o  the  custom  of  dividing  farms  among  the  sons  on  the  death  of  the  father, 
he  labouring  classes  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  are  required  for  the 
turposes  of  industry.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  are  engaged  in  a 
onstant  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  enjoy  its  com-^ 
oris."  (p.  8.) 

These  statements,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  multiplied  to  in- 
inily,  conchisively  show  that  a  vast  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  popula- 
ion  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  now  both  superabundant  and  miserable  in  the 
ixlreme.  And  hence,  the  obvious  and  undeniable  inference,  that  in  the 
(vent  of  the  population  having  increased  less  rapidly  than  it  has  done,  there 
vould  have  been  fewer  individuals  soliciting  employment,  and  that  conse- 
luently  the  rate  of  wages  would  have  been  proportionally  higher,  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor  so  far  improved.  No  proposition,  then,  can  be  more 
rue,  than  that  the  unexampled  misery  of  the  Irish  people  is  directly  owing  to 
he  excessive  augmentation  of  their  numbers;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
>crfectly  silly  and  childish,  than  to  expect  any  real  or  lasting  amendment 
x%  iheir  situation,  uatil  an  effectual  check  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of 
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population.  Our  next  object  witl  Iberefore  be,  to  investigate  tiie  (a»« 
which  have  occasioned  this  extraordinary  increasei  and  lo  point  ootilit 
means  by  which  they  may  be  eoimteraeted. 

1.  The  bounty  acts  of  1783  and  178A  seem  to  have  giTen  thefint^ 
stimulus  to  the  population  of  Ireland.  When  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Giinn 
and  the  Volunteers  had  achieved  the  nominal  independence  of  Irelad.ttj 
procured  the  abolition  of  those  oppreesiTe  and  absurd  restridiou,  iji 
which  the  ignorant  jealousy  of  the  British  Parliament  had  fettaed  k 
foreign  commerce,  the  Irish  Parliament  made  a  powerful  effort  toinb 
the  industry  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  people.  Bat  uafoftaUt^ 
the  means  resorted  to  by  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  Ais  Mk 
purpose,  were  not  of  a  kind  that  could  pos^blybe  productive  ofaiririiiir 
or  real  advantage.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  breaiie^ 
the  restraints  under  which  they  had  laboured,  and  giving  freedom  td  c& 
merce,  they  hM  recourse  to  all  the  artificial  expedients  of  the  iMpt 
system.  In  imitation  of  the  erroneous  policy  of  Engiaiid,  thersnori 
high  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  com  and  other  raw  ptrfolee  ;tftffi 
shillings  and  four-pence  per  barrel  on  wheat,  and  olhef  gndBflrpropoffno', 
at  the  same  time  that  they  laid  prohibitory  duties  on  their  iapnttMiiroB 
abroad.  In  vain  did  one  or  two  members  urge,  thai,  tbooj^  i^toooff 
system  might  be  apparently  beneficial  for  a  few  years,  it  eodd  iKAle«iier- 
wise  than  injurious  in  the  end.  Their  feeble,  and,  asitwaconM, 
anti-national,  opposition  was  drowned  amid  general  accbmitkio;  nd 
measures,  which  have  done  irreparable  mischief  to  Ireland,  worehAifiA 
the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  her  choicest  patriots! 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  bounty  acts  (23  42:  3i  Geo.  III.  cap.  19 
Ireland  wa&,  as  we  have  already  stated,  essentially  a  grMngcxmHi]'  U 
no  sooner  had  they  been  passed,  than  the  pasturage  system  pre plafffc 
tillage.  The  unnatural  and  artificial  enhancement  of  prices,  ciiBrftrir 
bounty  and  the  restriction  on  importation,  occasioned  an  InanS^^ 
extraordinary  increase  of  cultivation.  In  proof  of  this,  iresrifSB^ 
following  official  account  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  barley,  fliA,  w) 
wheat,  exported  from  Ireland  in  the  undermentioned  periods:- 


Exported  from 

Ireland,  on  an 

Barrels. 

average  of  the 

3  years  ended. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Tv  B0II. 

25  March  1773, 

6,445 

89,956 

M88 

Do.            1788, 

19,696 

106,570 

60,246 

Do.             1789, 

83,929 

323,072 

110,337 

Had  the  Irish  bounty  acts  been  proddctive  only  of  an  incretteof  (^ 

cultivation,  they  might  not  perhaps  have  been  very  injorioas :  iratsri^li|-' 

not  been,  and  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  be,  their  oolf  eSal  Ii 

178A,  as  at  present,  there  was  very  little  capital  in  Ireland ;  and  tfaeiopo^ 

sibility,  resulting  from  this  circumstance,  of  finding  tenants  capibic  oll^ 

cupying  and  cultivating  large  tillage  farms,  induced  the  proprietoRlodiri* 

their  estates  into  small  portions,  and  even  to  let  (hem  on  the  roiDOOS  sy^ 

o{  partnership  leases.     So  that  the  stimulus  that  was  intended  to  act^^ 

sively  on  agriculture,  had  an  infinitely  more  powerful  eflectiocaasii^^ 

subdivision  of  farms,  and   in  deluging  the  coiuitry  with  a  redonto* 

starving  pt^ulation, 

^    In  1806,  the  previously  existing  restratnls  on  (he  trade  in  corn  belf^ 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  wholly  abolished;  and  while 
England  were  opened  to  the  free  com|)eUtioo  of  the  Irish  gn 
prices  that  were  obtained  during  the  war  continued  the  im 
{^iven  by  the  bounty  acts,  and  occasioned  a  further  and  very 
of  lillage. 

2.  But  the  effect  of  the  bounty  acts,  and  of  the  opening  of  I 

England,  must  have  been  comparatively  trifling,  had  it  n 

peculiar  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  nature 

and  political  institutions.     The  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  of  ec 

the  paternal  property,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  among 

of  a  family,  has  always  prevailed  among  the  Irish.     Sir  Job 

(icularly  specifies  this  as  one  of  the  customs  that  had  mainly 

petuate  the  barbarism  and  poverty  of  the  people ;  and  it  sti 

exert  ao  equally  powerful  dnd  disastrous  influence.    Tai^ 

infancy  to  depend  entirely  on  the  land  for  support,  and  asst 

will,  cither  on  their  marriage  or  the  death  of  their  father, 

proportion  of  the  land  held  by  him,  many  of  the  most  powei 

enterprise  and  industry  are  either  wholly  destroyed  or  grea 

and  the  country  is  gradually  split  into  small  patches,  ando^ 

an  idle,  a  beggarly,  and  an  excessive  population.     ''The 

Mr.  Townsend,  *'  who  has  half  a  dozen  sons,  may,  perhaps, 

of  them  find  trades ;  the  rest  are  provided  for  by  an  equal  p. 

land.     By  such  means,  the  farmers  of  this  county  are,  for  t 

reduced  to  petty  cottagers.     As  long  as  subsistence  can  be  pro 

this  r&spect  they  are  very  moderate,  nothing  can  induce  thei 

favourite  spot  on  which  they  were  born. — A  farmer  often 

riches  by  the  number  of  his  sons,  whose  labour  precludes  ar 

mercenary  aid ;  but  this  lasts  only  for  a  short  lime.  ,  They  mar 

age,  new  families  arise,  a  separation  of  interest  takes  place, 

partition  of  the  farm.     The  same  system  still  going  on,  futur 

are  to  be  made,  productive  of  jealousy  and  quarrel."  (Surve 

tid.  vol.  i.  pp.  87  and  208.)  This  custom  obtains  universall 

Ireland.     In  many  districts,  when  a  daughter  is  married, 

obtains  a  share  of  her  father  s  farm. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  formed  Iheprincipa 
of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  the  equal  pa 
|)erty  among  children,  was  comparatively  harmless.  For  a 
lands  were  generally  let  in  immense  Iracta  to  opulent  graziers 
individuals  were  required  to  feed  and  lake  care  of  the  cattle,  ai 
not  generally  permitted  to  occupy  any  land.  But  the  passing 
acts  gave  birth  to  a  new  order  of  things.  Even  though  capita 
abundant  in  Ireland  as  it  was  deficient,  it  would  have  been  ii 
a  tillage  farmer  to  have  managed  such  large  tracts  of  land  i 
vioualy  held  by  single  graziers.  Not  only,  however,  was  tfe 
farms  greatly  reduced,  but  the  new  occupiers,  being  for  the  i 
ceedingly  poor,  were  glad  to  buy  whatever  labour  they  od 
granting  the  peasantry  allotmenta  of  small  pieces  of  ground,  i 
■Qight  erect  cabins  and  raise  potatoes.  But  the  stimulus  that  ] 
given  to  population  did  not,  as  might  indeed  have  easily  beeofo 
]"(hen  a  suflicient  supply  oflabourers  was  obtained  to  cultivaU 
^  he  habits  of  idleness  and  of  early  marriage,  caused  by  the  € 
ot  the  paternal  farm,  operato  quite  as  powerlully  on  the  i 
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occupier  of  a  farm  of  50  as  of  500  acres,  and  wiU  certaialy  ooalimie^K:' 
to  exert  their  full  and  natural  influence,  to  operate  until  they  haTeTe(i»»>. 
the  whole  country  into  potato  gardens,  and  £irther  subditisioQaDd  ^ 
dalion  have  become  impossible!  In  the  coooties  of  Clare  andLii^ 
and  generally  throughout  Ireland,  there  are  innumerable  iostaDcesof^ 
of  from  300  to  500  acres,  originally  let  from  thirty  to  forty  yens  a^^ 
single  tenants  possessed  of  capital  sufficient  for  their  cultiTation,  aid  \:\ 
split,  perhaps,  among  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  families,  by  mei^i^i^ 
re{)eated  divisions  that  have  taken  place,  in  consequence  dikki^i 
fathers,  and  the  marriage  of  children. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  decided  convictioo  tolK.Ai/ft> 
measures  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  for  the  improvement  of  Inkdoi 
have  any  material  influence,  unless  an  efleotual  check  be  giveo  tokp^- 
tice  of  subdividing  farms.  Such  a  practice  would  of  itself,  and  witkii^ 
assistance  of  any  other  debasing  influence,  serve  topauperifleaodiitgnr 
any  people.  It  is  indispensable  therefore,  that  it  should  be  correct:;! 
result  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  fearlessly  chaogio^ibefh- 
law  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The  bii'e,llak 
law,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  England,  it  (iKiIlf  inappli- 
cable to  a  country  in  the  situation  of  Ireland.  Most  fortuialdy  Ihepa^/t* 
of  England  have  always  been  extremely  indisposed,  as  wetratikvinll 
ever  continue  to  be,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  ooo^bio 
individual  among  his  children,  and  to  practise  subletting.  Marn^shiT^ 
in  consequence,  been  generally  deferred  to  a  much  later  period  floi  is 
Ireland;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  bees  btedlo^ 
pend  for  subsistence  on  manufactures  and  commerce :  bat  in  Irdud^ 
custom  of  subdividing  and  subletting,  sanctioned  by  the  old  Bntioi^niB! 
always  been  acted  upon.  Her  population  have,  in  conseqaenoe,  ht&u- 
ways  in  excess,  and  never  have  had  the  least  desire  to  obtain  a  live^i 
otherwise  than  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  was  not  to  be eip«*^ 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were  so  extremdj^fast 
that  a  law,  which  was  suitable  for  England,  should  at-the  sametivkioii- 
able  for  Ireland ;  and  the  experience  of  centuries  has  proid.  ibl  ^ 
from  being  suitable,  it  is  most  injurious,  and  has  powerfully  cvlr^ 
to  her  degradation. 

But  while  Ireland  has  thus  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  nua^ 
misery,  under  the  operation  of  the  English  law  of  laoMaiKilrfl^ 
Scotland  has  risen  under  the  operation  of  a  wholly  difierent  lawifroat^ 
of  extreme  poverty,  barbarism,  and  insubordination,  to  owd^^^ 
refinement,  and  die  most  perfect  tranquillity  and  order.  Aadbeon.  >t 
venturing  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  existing  law  of  IreUidwi^'' 
subject,  and  the  introduction  in  its  stead  of  a  system  ne$r]jsalk^^ 
virhich  obtains  in  Scotland,  we  are  not  recommending  any  oeworntiirie^ 
theory,  but  are  proceeding  on  the  sober  and  solid  ground  of  experientf '^ 
observation. 

In  Scotland,— to  speak  generally  indeed,  but  with  as  mochaeQU^^ 
our  purpose  requires,-— a  lease  is  considered  as  9va/and  oaHif^^ 
property.  When  a  farm  is  let  on  a  lease  of  ordinary  endunoce,  i^  l^*^ 
for  example,  to  an  individual  or  his  heirs,  and  even  when  no  ma^ 
made  of  heirs,  if  a  power  be  not  expressly  given  in  the  lease  to  a^- 
sublet,  the  farm  cannot  be  sublet  by  the  tenant ;  and  must  neoetsarily  ^ 
at  bis  death  to  his  l^r-^-laWt  to  the  exclusion  of  every  otber  po^ 
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The  tenant  under  sach  a  lease  has  no  power  to  introduce  a  new  tenant  into 
lie  farm,  or  to  change  the  established  order  of  succession  to  the  lease  held 
»y  him ;  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  will  or  testament  to  any  particular  indi- 
iduals,  whether  of  his  own  family  or  not,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  legal  heir. 
f  the  lease  gives  the  tenant  a  power  to  assign  or  sublet,  an  assignment  or 
sublease  will  be  valid ;  otherwise  they  are  of  no  value  whatever.  Should 
hie  tenant  assign  or  sublet,  contrary  to  this  general  rule  of  law,  and  still 
nore,  if  contrary  to  a  clause  to  restrain  him,  the  landlord  may  bring  an  ac- 
ion  in  the  Court  of  Session  to  have  the  lease  forfeited,  and  the  subtenants 
jected  from  the  farm :  and  the  Court,  who  dispose  of  such  actions  without 
tie  intervention  of  a  jury,  will,  on  the  fact  of  an  assignment  or  sublease 
laving  taken  place  being  established,  order  them  to  be  turned  out  of  pos- 
ession.  This  action  is  speedily  decided,  and  is  attended  with  compara- 
ively  little  expense.  All  actions  regarding  arrears  of  rent,  mismanagement, 
ind  removals  are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Sheriff-court  without  a 
ury,  and  are  very  cheaply  and  expeditiously  decided. 

It  is  to  this  system  that  Scotland  owes  a  very  large  share  of  her  prosperity, 
[t  has  prevented  farmers  from  providing  for  their  children  hy  the  subdivi- 
»ion  of  their  farms ;  and  has,  consequently,  forced  these  children  to  become 
comparatively  considerate,  industrious,  and  enterprising,  and  to  depend  for 
their  means  of  support  on  something  else  than  the  occupancy  of  a  petty  patch 
>f  land.  Bad  such  a  system  been  adopted  in  Ireland  a  hundred  years  ago, 
he  condition  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  very  different  indeed  from 
what  it  now  is ;  and  its  adoption  still  seems  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best  means 
that  it  is  possible  to  resort  to,  for  arresting  that  splitting  of  forms  and  multi- 
plication of  beggars-*for  these  operations  are  really  synonymous — that  is 
now  going  forward  in  that  country. 

The  law  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  observed,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
interdicts  both  subletting  and  assigning,  does  not  prevent  a  landlord  grant- 
ing a  lease  which  shall  convey  these  powers  to  the  tenant.  In  Scotland, 
indeed,  such  a  lease  is  very  rarely  granted ;  but  in  Ireland,  the  practice  of 
subletting  must,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  be  acted  upon 
:o  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  vast  maiority  of  her  cultivators  arc 
x>niparatively  destitute  of  capital,  and  &re  as  savage,  turbulent,  and  unruly, 
IS  Ihey  are  poor  and  miserable.  Inconsequence,  if  a  landlord  either  wishes, 
IS  every  gentleman  naturally  must,  to  have  any  tolerable  security  for  his 
*ent,  or  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  and  often  dangerous  task  of  inspecting  and 
controlling  the  proceedings  of  such  tenants,  he  has  no  resource  but  to  let 
lis  estate  to  a  middleman.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  declaim  against  a 
)ractice  which  necessarily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  arises  out  of  the  state 
>f  society  in  Ireland.  No  wise  legislator  will  ever  attempt  directly  to  abolish 
hat  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  will  endeavour  to 
ree  it  from  abuse,  and  to  make  it  as  generally  advantageous  as  possible. 

But  although  we  are  thus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt 
o  prevent  subletting  altogether,  we  are  no  less  firmly  of  opinion,  that 
he  law  with  respect  to  this  practice  in  Ireland  calls  loudly  for  alteration, 
ind  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  misery  of  that  unhappy  country 
las  been  occasioned  by  its  injustice  and  impolicy.  By  the  law  of 
Gotland,  a  landlord  who  has  let  a  farm  to  an  individual  to  whom  he  has 
;iven  a  power  of  subletting,  is  not  entitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  such 
subtenants  as  have  duly  paid  their  rents  to  the  principal  tenant,  should 
iie  latter  become  bankrupt  while  in  arrear  to  hipi.    (Bel(  on  Leases, 
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dd  ed.  p.  i97. )    And  he  is  eotitled  to  digfarain  the  goods  of  those  who  hst r 
not  paid  tiie  principal  tenant,  to  the  extent  only  of  the  subrents.    Ttu  n^ 
is  bottomed  on  the  sound  principle,  that  a  landlord  has  no  right  to  daia  (br 
goods  of  subtenants,  to  whose  being  on  the  farm  he  has  hims^  cosKslad 
as  security  for  rent  due  by  the  principal  tenant  to  him ;  that  it  is  the  priao- 
pal  tenant  only  who  is  his  debtor ;  and  that  the  bankruptcy  of  aocfa  prisefa. 
tenant  'should  not  prejudice  the  interests  of  those  who  have  made  kaa 
toMa>S&  payment  of  rents  he  was  entitled  to  receive.   In  EnglaBd,  hova^^r 
a  different  rule  has  been  adopted ;  for,  according  to  the  ]aw  of  that  oosaln . 
a  landlord  is  entitled,  whether  he  has  consented  to  suMetting  or  ait,  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  subtenants,  even  though  they  may  previously  hmjaitf 
their  stipulated  rent  to  the  principal  tenant,  in  the  event  of  the  late  fain; 
in  arrear.    That  such  a  rule  should  have  so  h>ng  obtained  in  Ea^ai.  cm 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  practice  of  subletting  being  there,  gettnih 
speaking,  extremely  rare ;  and  from  the  English  being  thus,  in  a  gnataa^ 
sure,  ignorant  of  its  gross  injustice  and  ruinous  tendency.     But  m  bdai 
the  case  is  altogether  different.     The  law  of  England  Is  ihers  i^p&d  k 
a  country  where  the  practice  of  subletting  is  universal,  and  Uhte  io  am- 
sequence,  been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  results.     la  fidanf  ibere 
is  frequently  a  gradation  of  intermediate  tenants  interposed  betveni  the 
landlord  and  the  cultivator ;  so  that  though  the  latter  may  have  pai4  every 
shilling  of  the  rent  due  by  him  to  his  immediate  superior,  be  is  IisMp,  in 
the  event  either  of  his  bankruptcy,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  any  of  teodier 
intermediate  holders,  to  have  whatever  stock  or  property  he  is  posseec*! 
of  driven  to  the  pound,  and  sold  to  pay  their  debts!    We  qoeslioB nbti^ 
ther  the  law  either  of  Morocco  or  Algiers  sanctions  any  more  fh^iaBt  »< 
shameful  abuse.    Security  of  property  is  the  foundation  of  all  indi^, 
wealth,  and  civilisation :  but  so  long  as  this  monstrous  system  is  nav- 
tained,  security  must  be  unknown  to  the  cultivators  of  Ireland.    G0  vuk 
expect  any  improvement  to  be  made— can  you  ^pect  that  any  iaifiiha 
will  either  exert  himself  to  fertilise  the  land,  or  lay  out  capital  ifw  it, 
when  the  whole  fruits  of  his  industry  and  toil  may  at  any  time  be  leoed 
upon,  under  a  system  of  legalised  robbery,  by  one  to  whom  le^wKK 
thing? 

The  atrocious  murder  of  the  Franks,  together  with  many  of  the«il»» 
of  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  the  theatre,  have  been  the  resok  gf 
this  disgraceful  system.     On  this,  as  on  all  other  points  of  importance.  v>. 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  corrobate  our  own  statements  by  the  uoexoepticMaM'' 
authority  of  Mr.  Wakefield.    ''  In  Ireland,"  says  he,  ''six  montiis'eredii 
is  generally  given  on  rents,  which  is  called  *  the  hanging  gale.'     This  k  <»e 
of  the  great  levers  of  oppression  by  which  the  lower  cesses  are  keftina 
kind  of  perpetual  bondage;  for  as  every  family  almost  holds  soaie  poilkm  ul 
lanc^  and  owes  half  a  year's  rent,  which  a  landlord  can  exaet  in  a  monnL 
this  debt  hangs  over  their  heads  like  a  load,  and  keeps  them  in  a  oootinas 
state  of  anxiety  and  terror.    If  the  rent  is  not  paid,  the  cattle  are  drim  k 
the  pound ;  and  if  suffered  to  remain  there  a  certain  number  of  days,  thy 
are  sold. — This  I  have  frequenQy  seen  done  after  the  occupying  tenant  bJ 
paid  his  rent  to  the  middleman,  who  had  failed  to  pay  it  to  the  bead  laa^ 
lord .   The  numerous  instances  of  distress  occasioned  by  this  severity,  whrf 
every  one  who  has  resided  any  time  in  Ireland  must  havo  vritaessed.  r 
truly  deplorable ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  IW 
frequent  risings  of  the  people,  under  various  denominations,  whidi  at  ^ 
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nl  limes  have  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity  of  (ho  country,  and 
^n  attended  with  atrocities  shocking  to  humanity  and  disgraceful  (o  the 
npire."    (Vol.1.  p.2U.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  a  thousand  similar  passages  from  the  best  works 
I  Ireland,  to  «how  the  effects  of  this  law ;  but  they  are  wholly  unneces- 
ry.  Every  one  must  see  that,  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  exist,  there  con  be 
either  security,  nor  peace,  nor  prosperity;  and  that  it  is  the  imperious  duty 

government  to  take  immediate  steps  for  having  it  totally  changed,  and 
ade  toapproach  very  closely  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  For  this  purpose  it 
lould  beenacted,  that  henceforth  every  lease  is  to  be  considered,  unless  an 
.press  exception  be  made  in  it,  as  **  real  property  descending  to  the  heir- 
-law  of  the  tenant,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  individual,  and  as 
king  from  the  tenant  all  power  to  assign  such  lease,  or  to  sublet  either 
te  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  farm;  and  it  should  be  further  enacted, 
lat  in  the  event  of  a  landlord  choosing  specially  to  empower  a  tenant  to 
isign  or  sublet,  either  by  a  clause  in  the  lease  to  that  effect,  or  by  a  power 
ib^quently  given  by  a  deed  properly  attested,  such  landlord  shall  not  be 
ititled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  subtenants,  (or  bond  fide  payments  of  rent 
lade  by  them  to  the  principal  tenant,  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  latter, 
hile  in  arrear  to  him."  Such  a  law  would  interpose  a  powerful  check 
i  the  spliUiog  of  farms;  while  it  would  not  only  give  security  to  the  culti- 
itor,  and  protect  him  from  injustice  and  oppression,  but  would  also  have 
le  eflect  to  render  the  landlords  inflnitely  more  attentive  than  they  now 
re  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of. their  principal  tenants.  At 
resent,  an  Irish  landlord  is  but  too  apt  to  let  bis  land  to  the  middleman 
^ho  offers  him  the  highest  rent,  trusting,  should  he  become  insolvent,  to 
is  recourse  on  the  subtenants ;  so  that,  by  taking  away  this  recourse  you 
ritt  force  the  landlord  to  attend  to  other  considerations  besides  the  mere 
mount  of  rent  promised  him  by  the  middleman :  and  respectable  tenants 
ill  then  meet  with  that  encouragement  and  preference  to  which  they  are 
ntitled,  but  which  they  have  hitherto  experienced  from  a  few  only  of  the 
indlordg  af  Irehwd. 

It  would  BOt,  however,  he  enough  to  enact,  that  all  subdividing  and 
ibletting,  which  have  taken  place  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
louId  be  illegal.  Fully  to  counteract  this  destructive  practice,  and  to 
roid  all  litigation  oa  the  subject,  it  should  be  enacted,  that  "  every  prin- 
pal  tenant,  who  presumed  either  to  sublet  or  subdivide  the  whole  or  any 
jrtion  of  his  farm,  without  a  clause  authorising  him  to  do  so  being  inserted 
I  his  lease,  or  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord,  previously  asked  for, 
id  given  in  writing,  should,  by  doing  so,  forfeit  Ms  lease ;  and  that  it 
lould  be  made  imperative  on  the  Quarter-sessions,  before  which  such 
isea  should  be  tried,  to  grant  a  writ  of  ejectment,  both  against  such  princt-- 
il  tenant  and  his  subtenant,  or  subtenants,  provided  the  landlord  appliei 
»r  this  writ  within  twelve  months  after  the  subdivision  of  the  farm  has 
dually  taken  place,  or  within  twelve  months  after  the  subtenant  has  been 
imitted  to  possession."  And,  in  order  to  induce  the  landlord  to  avail 
imself  of  this  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  tenants  being 
apt  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  it  should  be  further  enacted,  that  "  In  the 
rent  of  the  landlord  not  applying  to  have  the  tenants  ejected  from  the  farm, 
ithin  the  above  specified  period  of  twelve  months,  after  the  subdivision  or 
iblease  had  taken  place,  he  should  be  held  as  waving  all  objections  to  their 
lie,  and  that  their  rig^t  to  their  possessions  during  the  curr^cy  of  the 
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lease  should  no  longer  be  queslionable^  and  that  the  landlord  should  bar* 
no  power  to  distrahi  the  goods  of  such  subtenants  for  bond  fide  paymezHB . 
rent  made  to  the  principal  tenant."  A  law  of  this  description  would  ^\* 
eflect  to  contracts,  and  would  secure  and  protect  the  just  rights  andpropr^t 
of  all  parties.  It  would  make  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the  landlords  toci^ 
themselves  effectually  to  check  that  sobdivision  of  farms,  whicb  ia  tk 
bane  of  Ireland ;  while  no  tenant  could  justly  complain  Ihat  he  had  fecei 
deprived  of  a  lease  whose  plainest  stipulations  he  had  aUempted  (ode£;£ 
and  elude. 

Every  intelligent  Irish  gentleman  with  whom  we  have  conveisedw  tk 
subject,  has  readily  and  fully  admitted  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  bv,  uA 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  alteration  of  that  law,  in  Ihe  way  veh^v^ 
now  suggested,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  advanta^.  Tk 
only  objection  we  have  ever  heard  a  landlord  make  to  il  was,  that  the  kei^ 
of  the  people  run  so  strong  in  favour  of  subletting,  and  subdrn&ietbK 
farms  among  their  children,  that  no  jury  would  ever  give  eOed  by  Iher 
verdict  to  such  a  law ;  and  that,  even  though  this  difficulty  could  6e^  o\tt. 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  verdict  into  execution  !    Uihk  irerei 
really  true  representation,  the  situation  of  Ireland  would  be  hopefess  mde«d. 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  greatly  exaggerated. 
We  confess  we  see  no  reason  whatever,  why  the  intervention  of  a  jary 
should  be  required  in  such  cases  in  Ireland  any  more  than  in  Soolbvi. 
All  questions  connected  with  leases  might  be  cheaply,  and  expedili^y. 
and  most  advantageously  tried  at  the  Quarter-sessions,  in  the  Giil  Bill 
Court,  before  the  assistant  barrister,  without  a  jury.     They  are  not  tpi^ 
tions  that  could  involve  any  difficulty,  or  where  there  could  be  asy  rooir 
for  a  jury  to  exercise  their  discrimination.     On  evidence  being  pitid«^ 
to  show  that  a  farm  had  been  subdivided  or  sublet,  it  ought  to  be  niadf  je- 
perative  on  the  Court,'in  the  event  of  the  tenant  not  being  able  to  prod^*?i 
lease,  or  a  written  authority  from  the  landlord  authorising  him  to  saUrii^e 
or  sublet,  immediately  to  grant  warrant  for  the  ejectment  of  sudipnadpl 
tenantand  all  his  subtenants  from  the  farm.   And  with  respect  to  l6e  mood 
point,  or  the  alleged  inability  to  carry  such  a  warrant  into  encrikm.  ve 
contend,  that  Government  must  not  permit  the  supremacy  of  theWv  tebe 
questioned  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.    If  ministers  rafi^  nei& 
to  prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  a  vast  den  of  savages,  or  to  stopte  pro- 
gress of  pauperism  and  atrocity,  they  must,  at  all  hazards,  pot  dovnthi; 
system  of  intimidation  on  which  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  tct 
The  peasantry  could  not  be  long  in  perceiving  that  such  a  law  as  we  ha\<' 
proposed  was  calculated,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  protect  them  fnn  op- 
pression, and  to  promote  their  advantage ;  and  if  reallff  impariUlmMi^ 
trates,  backed  by  a  sufficient  civil  and  military  force,  were  empfe^ed  V» 
superintend  and  enforce  its  uncompromising  execution,  we  know  ew^^ 
of  Ireland  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  all  Yiolent  oppt^itk* 
would  cease,  that  its  peaceable  operation  would  be  speedily  secured,  as* 
that  the  greatest  possible  boon  would,  in  consequence,  be  conCened  oo  iL* 
country. 

The  opposition  of  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  Dublin  to  the  change  i' 
have  proposed,  may,  we  are  afraid,  be  reckoned  on.     They  will  not  bi) 
represent,  in  high  sounding  and  solemn  terms,  that  the  adoption  of  sikI 
law  would  be  a  dangerous  innovation ;  that  it  would  occasion  a  very  s^ 
change  in  the  succession  to  property ;  that  it  would  be  casting  an  uades^:^ 
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(?nec(ion  on  Ihe  juries  of  Ireland  ;  and  be  giving  loo  much  poWer  to  in- 
srior  judges  and  magistrates.    Such  common-place  objections  will  not,  we 
'ijsc,  be  allowed  to  retard  the  progress  of  this  truly  important  measure. 
'hat  the  adoption  of  the  law  we  have  suggested  would  effect  a  very  great 
tiange,  is  most  true  ;  but  is  no  less  true  that  the  change  is  imperiously  re- 
uired,  and  would  be  most  beneficial.    Is  the  old  womanish  fear  of  in- 
ovation,  to  induce  us  to  continue  a  system  for  ever  which  has  covered 
reland,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  with  mud  cabins  and  beggars? — 
'hich  exposes  a  subtenant  to  be  distrained  for  a  debt  not  due  by  him,  at  the 
ime  time  that  it  nullifies  every  lease,  and  incapacitatesa  landlord  from  pro- 
acting  his  property  from  subdivision  and  ruin?    We  would  not  dispense 
r  ith  juries  in  the  trial  of  cases  with  respect  to  leases,  were  it  not  that, 
nder  the  system  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  wholly  useless, 
lerc  being  no  room  for  discrimination  or  modification.    What  is  every 
ay  done  in  Scotland  by  a  sheriff-substitute,  who  is  commonly  bred  an 
Iturney,  without  a  jury,  may  surely  be  done  in  Ireland  by  an  assistant 
barrister.    We  therefore  most  earnestly  implore  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
ind  the  Government  not  to  be  deterred  from  proposing  and  passing  some 
iich  law  as  this,  by  the  representations  of  lawyers,  naturally  attached  to 
Jd  customs  and  prejudices,  and  afraid  lest  it  should  lessen,  as  it  certainly 
vould,  the  business  in  the  courts.    The  effects  of  the  present  law  of  Ireland^ 
re  palpable  and  glaring— they  are  seen  in  the  subdivision  and  ruin  of* 
'Stales,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  agriculture,  in  the  impoverishment 
)f  farmers,  and  in  the  misery  and  excessive  numbers  of  the  peasantry  of  that 
country.    The  effects  of  the  system  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  propose 
irc  equally  palpable ;  they  are  seen  in  the  extensive  farms  and  improved 
estates,  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  agriculture,  in  the  increasing  wealth 
>f  the  farmers,  and  in  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  moderate  numbers  of 
he  peasantry  of  Scotland !    Let  then  the  system  which  has  been  productive 
>r  so  much  misery  be  subverted,  and  the  system  which  has  been  pro- 
luctive  of  so  much  good  be  substituted  in  its  place.    We  will  venture  to 
lay,  after  having  reflected  long  and  anxiously  on  the  subject,  that  Parlia- 
nent  can  adopt  no  measure  that  would  effect  a  more  salutary  and  desirable 
reformation  in  Ireland.    The  further  subdivision  oC  farms,  and  the  increase 
>f  |K)pulation  consequent  upon  it,  would  be  effectually  checked ;  the  rights 
)f  proprietors,  now  left  without  any  efficient  protection,  would  be  secured ; 
•iiblenants  would  no  longer  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  others ;  and  as  con- 
idence  grew  up,  proprietors  and  farmers  would  readily  undertake  im- 
)rovemenls  that  will  never  be  thought  of  so  long  as  the  present  miserable 
lystem  is  supported.    We  know  that  this  subject  will  certainly  be  agitated 
n  Parliament  during  the  present  session ;  and  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  be 
lot  wholly  and  perversely  blind  to  their  oum,  as  well  as  their  country's  best 
nteresls,  they  will  give  tlieir  unanimous,  zealous,  and  effectual  support  to 
he  measirre  we  have  recommended.     The  existing  system  is  subversive 
)f  all  their  just  rights ;  it  has  deprived  them  of  all  control  over  their  pro- 
jierty  ;  and  if  suffered  to  run  its  full  course,  it  will  most  aasutedly  entail 
jniversal  beggary  on  the  occupiers  of  their  lands,  and  end  by  rendering  them 
unable  to  pay  a  single  shilling  of  rent. 

3.  The  system  according  to  which  freeholders  are  created  in  Ireland,  has 
Kad  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  splitting  of  farms  and  the  increase  of 
population.  The  qualification  of  a  freeholder  is  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in 
England*-a  clear  forty  shillings'  interest  for  life  ;  but  as  it  is  customary  in 
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Ireland,  and  fortunately  not  in  England,  to  insert  lives  in  all  leava.  b^ 
holders  are  created  by  Uiousands  in  the  former  country,  wilboot  beinc  m- 
tually  possessed  of  any  property  whatsoever.    Thus,  when  an  Irish  fans- 
lord  wishes  to  extend  his  political  influence,  he  imsaediately  acfs  ak« 
subdividing  his  estate,  and  lets  it  in  small  patches,  (reqoeotly  noteiceedfle 
the  size  of  a  potato  garden,  to  cottiers  for  life,  who  thus  becoBe  inv«sta 
with  the  elective  franchise  1     In  consequence  of  this  system,  Irdasd  ^ 
become  a  perfect  freeholder,  as  well  as  pauper,  warraa.     lo  sonK  eDfl■6^ 
a  very  near  approach  is  made  to  the  system  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  sbi: 
system  has  been  productive  of  the  very  results  which  every  mm  «f 
might  have  foreseen,  would,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
flow  from  it.    The  landlords  have  exerted  themselves  to  secure siiestcod 
their  political  influence;  and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  maoagedttiii^ 
fully  as  to  get  the  perCsct  and  thorou^  command  of  the  occopmii  ^ar 
estates ;  who  are,  in  point  of  fact,  just  as  much  under  their  ooolrol  »inr 
own  body  servants.    It  is  true  that,  to  attain  this  obje<^,  they  hate  9def^ 
a  system  ruinous  to  the  country,  and  which  must  also,  for  that  werj 
prove  ruinous  to  themselves.    Still,  however,  we  do  not  see  ktw  Ute  I 
lords  can  justly  be  blamed  for  what  they  have  done.     It  oaH  ^wmj$ht 
desirable  to  be  possessed  of  political  influence  :  and  so  loag  as  the  law  of 
the  land  declares  that  the  extent  of  that  influence  shall  be  BMiawwd  by  Cfae 
number  of  forty  shilling  tenants  which  a  landlord  can  march  lo  ht  poll,  it 
would  be  worse  than  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  not  eodeavov  lo  as- 
ndacture  them.     Experience  of  the  remote  eflecls  of  this  sjitaM  aif 
ultimately  indeed  convince  htm  thai  he  has  mistaken  his  real  lotenA;  u4 
that  he  has  lost  more  by  parcelling  out  his  estate  into  lots  to  be  oeeapaBd^ 
beg^rs,  than  he  has  gained  by  his  increased  political  iraportaaoe  is  *e 
county.    But  before  experience  can  teach  him  this  great  Isbboo,  lhe» 
chief  is  done ;  the  division  of  his  estate  has  been  effected  ;  ils  pupsiiiM 
has  become  excessive,  and  serious  obstacles  oppose  ttie  return  taaisttr 
system. 

So  long  >a8  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  Ibt 
franchise,  the  system  of  manufacturing  freeholderB,  owing  to  Ar 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country,  could  be  but  liUkaiM 
But  since  1792,  when  Catholics  were  permitted  to  exercise  tfaii{m3», 
freeholders  have  been  manufactured  and  voters  created,  lo  an  etiaid 
which  luckily  the  people  of  Britain  can  have  no  joat  idea. 

''  The  passion  for  acquiring  political  influence  prevails,"  says  Mr.  Wakf- 
field,  "throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  it  has  an  overwhelaBisg  is- 
fluence  upon  the  people ;  to  divide,  and  subdivide,  for  the  fotfom  d 
making  frediolders,  is  the  great  object  of  every  owner  of  land ;  ani  leoa* 
aider  it  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  has  ever  been  istpodoceri 
into  the  operations  of  political  madiinery .    It  reduces  the  eleetive 
nearly  to  universal  suflfrage,  to  a  population  who,  by  the  yferj  i 
by  which  Uiey  aiemade  free,  are  reduced  to  the  moat  riyject  stale  sf  per- 
sonal bondage.     I  have  known  freeholders  registered  among  lawiiaii 
tenantry,  whose  yearly  head  rent  did  not  exceed  2s.  M. ;  hot  Irving  apt 
this  haltcrown  tenure,  were  obliged  to  swear  to  a  derivative  interest  of  Iti 
per  annum.— -This  rig^,  instead  of  being  an  advantage  totbe  fireaboMcr.  i 
an  excessive  burden,  as  he  is  obliged  to  attend  eleetions  at  the  conmiai^  f 
the  agent,  often  with  great  inconv^ience ;  and  is  ordered  to  Tolefor  i' 
object  of  his  landlord's  choioe,  with  as  lilUe  cerenKNiy  as  ttie  I 
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planter  would  direct  his  slave  to  the  performance  of  the  meai 
Vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  system,  and  to  rescue  the  j 
lie  degradation  of  being  made  mere  offensive  weapons,  wieli 
candidates  at  elections  for  the  annoyance  of  each  other,  withe 
regard  to  their  feelings  or  wishes,  it  appears  to  ufr,  that  the  b 
be  to  conGne  the  elective  franchise  to  persons  actually  in  posi 
hold  or  copyhold  properly  of  the  real  value  of  20/.  or  SO/,  j 
the  occupiers  of  farms  paying  50/.  or  upwards  of  rent.  By  ai 
of  Ihis  kind,  the  proprietors  of  small  estates,  and  the  real! 
class  of  freeholders,  would  attain  that  salutary  and  much  wi 
and  consideration,  which  they  have  never  hitherto  enjoyed  i 
obvious  inducement  would  be  created  to  consolidate  the  ver 
and  it  would  henceforth  be  impossible  for  a  few  nobleman  i 
electioiis  exclusively  by  the  controlled  suffrages  of  their  serfs 
might  be  easily  adopted,  and  it  would  be  productive  of  the  ro 
beneficial  effects. 

Such  seem  to  us  to  be  the  circumstances  tliat  have  princip 

excessive  increase  of  population  in  Ireland,  and  the  meas 

they  may  be  most  easily,  safely,  and  effectually  counteracted 

dilion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  lastingly  improved.    We  ha 

recommend  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  because  we  fee 

well  from  experience  as  from  theory,  that  they  would  pro\ 

vantagoous.    Qut  whether  they  are  adopted  or  not,  it  is  at ; 

vious,  that  in  the  event  of  the  present  ruinous  system  being  C( 

longer,  the  deiMiny  of  Ireland  will  be  irrevocably  fixed.    Ac 

scale  at  which  population  has  been  advancing  in  Ireland  si 

seven  millions  of  1821  must  already  be  very  little  short  of  e 

Nor  will  this  frightful  progression  cease,  if  left  to  itself,  ui 

country  has  been  parcelled  into  potato  gardens,  capital  bee 

and  the  curse  of  poverty  rendered  universal.    There  is  not 

moment  to  be  lost.     If  the  whole  energies  of  Government  b 

set  in  motion  and  steadily  directed  to  check  the  torrent  of  pau 

prove  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  reign  of  filth,  beggary,  an 

for  ever  be  secured. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will,  we  apprehend ,  hardly  cone 

that  any  one  could,  at  this  time  of  day,  have  seriously  propo 

duction  of  the  English  poor-law  system  into  Ireland,  as  a  mei 

the  spread  of  pauperism.    But  so  it  is.    Such  a  proposition  li 

and  has  been  favourably  entertained,  not  by  the  declaims 

boards  only,  but  by  persons  in  high  and  responsible  situatic 

circumstance,  and  this  only,  that  induces  ns  to  bestow  a  mon 

on  this  extraordinary  proposal.     If  we  were  really  desirous  < 

consummating  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  of  instantly  destroying  tt 

she  is  possessed  of,  and  of  eradicating  whatever  of  prudenc< 

ration  may  be  found  in  any  class  of  her  inhabitants,  we  coi 

belter  than  adopt  the  scheme  in  question.    Is  there  not  ain 

thoughtlessness,  prodigality,  idleness,  and  vice  in  Ireland,  wi 

law  declaring  that  the  parish  must  provide  the  means  of  sup| 

cannot  support  themselves,  without  exception  ?    The  nonn 

the  poor  is  unquestionably  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude ;  bu 

sening  this  evil,  you  will  most  certainly  increase  it  in  a  tenf< 
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by  attempting  to  force  employment  by  means  of  poor-laws.    Tbe  ot:- 
employment  of  the  poor  must,  in  all  cases,  proceed  from  one  or  other  of  iS 
following  causes;  viz.  either,  first,  from  a  di«iDcIination  to  work;  cr 
second,  from  the  want  of  capital  to  employ  them;  or,  third,  from  dievsr 
of  demand  for  the\>roducts  of  industry.     Now,  if  tl^  noD-employneBi . 
the  poor  proceeds  from  theySra^  of  these  causes,  or  from  disiiidiottioB  t 
labour,  it  is  obvious  they  have  no  just  claim  on  the  bounty  ofo()K5.  j 
yery  high  authority  has  said,  that  those  who  do  not  work  ought  not  to  eit. 
and  the  pressure  of  necessity  will,  sooner  than  any  artificial  renedr.  ait* 
them  of  their  idleness,  and  force  them  to  be  industrious.    It  is  \xi!tM\^ 
law  which  saysJhey  shall  be  supported,  says  also  they  shall  becta^ 
to  work.    Legal  constraint  is,  however,  always  attended  withinne^ 
trouble,  violence,  and  ill-will,  to  be  productive  of  zealous  ukinti 
exertion.    The  fear  of  want,  and  the  desire  to  save  and  accumolalpik:;^ 
stock,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they  are  also  the  most  po«eifci»- 
tives  to  unremitted  industry.    The  slave  must  be  compelled  to  voit,  ^ 
the  freeman  should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretios;  sftooM'» 
protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own,  be  it  much  or  littfc^  md  pin- 
ished  when  he  invades  his  neighbour's  property.    If  we  reear  to  those  b» 
motives  which  influence  the  slave,  and  substitute  compulsioimtlierooa  o( 
self-interest,  we  poison  the  very  spring  and  fountainhead  oliirfiEtrf,  nd 
do  all  that  we  can  to  render  the  masters  tyrannical,  and  the  woiiiiBi  idle 
and  profligate. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non^mployment  of  the  poor  proeeelh  \sm 
the  second  cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  want  of  eapililtoiettb'ic 
to  work,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  this  deficiency  caa  besoppfiedlry  '^ 
fiat  of  the  legislature,  or  the  resolutions  of  overseers.  All  that  sa±  ioiff- 
ference  can  do,  and  all  that  it  ever  does,  is  to  change  the  natural  dtstiibst^ 
of  the  already  existing  stock  of  the  country — to  take  it  from  lii»  i^ 
whose  hands  it  would  naturally  have  come,  to  force  it  into  the  Mf^^ 
others,  and  thus  to  increase  poverty  in  one  class  of  the  pei^leloasmta 
extent  as  it  diminishes  it  in  another. 

But,  supposing  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  to  proceed  to  dK&inl 
cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  want  of  demand  for  the  fndods  d 
industry,  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  by  setting  them  to  work?  U  fi  c^ 
vious,  that  the  mere  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  and  employKit  i 
the  poor  cannot  add  to  the  income  of  the  country,  or  be  a  means  of  incfw- 
ing  the  demand  for  their  products.  And  it  is  quite  evident,  tfail ntoi^ 
demand  can  be  increased*  the  taking  of  a  portion  of  the  iocome  of  t^ 
wealthier  part  of  the  community  to  form  a  fund  to  set  the  unempfeyni  ['"< 
to  work,  can  have  no  other  eflect  but  to  increase  the  glut  of  connodio^. 
and  to  drive  the  independent  and  industrious  part  of  the  poor  from  ^^ 
employment,  by  the  forced  competition  of  those  who  are  depenAal  w)  < 
buitlen  on  the  public. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  which  this  subject  can  be  oooakiv^ 
— whether  the  non-employment  of  the  pdbr  proceeds  from  disiodioatiis  ^ 
work,  from  the  want  of  capital  to  employ  them,  or  from  the  wantofdes* 
for  the  products  of  industry,  a  compulsory  assessment  for  their  empioic:^- 
and  support  seems  to  be  equally  inexpedient  and  improper.  In  tbe  t^ 
case,  such  a  provision  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  idleness  andpn^ 
gacy  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  community ;  in  the  second,  it  caus^  u  ^ 
(icial,  and,  consequently,  a  disadvantageous  distribution  of  the  nationil)' 
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>ital ;  and,  in  the  Ihird,  it  adds  to  the  caose  of  distress,  and  dirows  those 
vho  are  not  paupers  out  oC  employment.  It  would  not  really  be  one  jot 
nore  absurd  to  att^npt  to  imprave  the  health  of  .the  citizens  of  Dublin  by 
Poisoning  their  wells,  than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
he  people  of  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

There  have  occasionally  been  in  England,  rich  and  industrious  as  she 
^  about  a  tenth  of  the  entire  population  depending  partly  on  parochial 
eltef.  But  if  the  system  of  compulsory  provision  were  once  established 
n  Ireland »  we  should  not  have  one  tenth,  but  seven  or  eight  tenths  of  a 
opulaiioD  of  eight  millions  depending  principally  on  this  resource.  But 
3LkiDg-Che  proportion  of  paupers  so  low  as  only  one  fourth,  and  supposing 
hat  each  ipdividual  were  only  to  receive  a  pittance  of  M,  a  day  from  the 
ates,  still  the  aggregate  charge  would  amount  to  upwards  of  six. millions  a 
^ear,  being  about  a  third  more  than  the  entire  produce  of  taxation  in 
reland,  apd  constituting  a  charge  of  15«.  an  acre  on  (he  eight  millions 
^f  acres  of  cultivated  lan#  she  is  supposed  to  contain  1  With  such 
I  bounty,  held  out  to  pauperism,  population  would  be  powerfully  sUma- 
ated,  aad  the  whole  rent  of  the  land  would  be  speedily  absorbed.  We  do 
lot  know  after  all  whether  the  landlords  of  Ireland  will  sanction  this  scheme ; 
»ul  if  they  do,  it  will  be  thd  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of 

numerous  and  powerful  class  voluntarily  consenting  to  ruin  themselves, 
n  erder  the  better  to  complete  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country.* 

*  The  Ediobargh  Reviewers  Lave  abandoned  the  opiaioos  they  fonneriy  held  on  the  per- 
lexia^  sabject  of  the  Poor  Laws.  They  are  now  inclined  to  try  llie  expennent  of  a  compulsory 
roTision  for  the  poor  io  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  the  reasons  giTOD  against  that  measars  by  the 
rriter  of  this  Essay.  The  Reviewer  of  Sadler's  work  on  Ireland,  probably  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  ex- 
reftseft  hia  sentiments  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sadler  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  proposeo  for  the  aOeviatioD  of  that 
liserj,  'Which  even  he,  thoof  h  not  very  conaiMeotfy,  admits  exists  in  Ireland,  diev  are,  with  one 
xceptloD,  undeserving  of  any  serious  attention.  The  exception  to  which  we  aliude  is  the  pro- 
okmi  io  introdoee  a  ooamahory  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This  sutiject  is  oonfessedlly 
nabnm«nnd  with  very  formidable  difficulties ;  and  means  are  perhaps  still  vrantmg  for  coming  to 
perfectly  accurate  conclusion  with  respect  to  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  ap- 
rove  of  the  proposal.  Most  certainly  we  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  it  for  the  reasons 
laigned  1^  Mr.  Sadler,  but  for  precisely  oppoaile  ones.  We  formerly  endeavoured  to  show 
^o.  94.  art.  2.),  that  though,  by  giving  the  poor  a  legal  daim  for  support,  you  in  so  far  enooufnjge 
leir  iDDprovidence,  and  tempt  them,  by  reljing  on  Mventitious  assistanoe^  to  relax  in  their  in- 
aalry^  and  to  multiply  their*  numhen  beyond  the  real  demand  for  them,  the  experience  of 
nglaad  has  proved,  that  the  effi>rts  of  the  landlords,  and  of  the  wealthier  dasses  of  the  com- 
unity,  to  keep  down  the  rates,  more  than  counterbalance  these  tendencies ;  and  have,  coo- 
quently,  restrained  the  increase  of  population  and  pauperism  within  narrower  limits  than  it 
ould  otherwise  have  attained. 

**  So  loDjg  as  the  poor  are  left  to  depend  on  the  unconstrained  bounty  of  others,  for  a  resource  in 
^n'ods  of^exi^ency,  the  bodlords  lake  comparative^  little  interest  in  their  situation,  in  the 
cretkae  of  their  numbers,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  provision  made  for  them.  But  the 
oment  the  poor  acquire  a  ItaX  claim  upon  land,  and  other  tangible  property,  for  rapport,  it 
■comes  the  obvious  mterest  olevery  individual  possessinff  property  to  see  that  the  funds  destined 
r  the  support  of  the  poor  are  properly  administered,  ana  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  their  undue 
eresuse.  It  may  at  present  aeem  immaterial,  perhaps,  to  an  Irish  landlord,  whether  he*aIIow  a 
ircel  of  mud  huts  to  be  erected  on  some  neglected  portion  of  his  estate ;  for  he  may  imagine,  that 
the  event  of  his  afterwards  wishing  to  pulldown  tnese  huts,  he  has  only  to  order  their  occupiers 
qait  :  but  if  the  mere  resideace  ofsuch  persons  on  his  estate  for  a  limited  period  gave  them  and 
elr  families  a  lecal  daim  for  support  in  all  time  to  come,  the  landlord  would,  in  order  to  protect 
tnself  from  this  indeSnite  rcfponsibility,  refuse  to  allow  the  huts  to  be  erected,  or  the  occupiers 
acquire  a  settlement.  To  suppose  that  he  should  act  otherwise,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
otection  of  bis  property  was  indifferent  to  him.  Wc  showed,  in  the  article  already  referred  to 
p  poiFverful  ioHuence  that  this  principle  ban  had  in  England;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
at  had  a  system  of  poor  laws,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  established  in  fin^and,  been 
taUtshed  for  the  same  period  in  Ireland,  it  would,  by  giving  the  bpdtords  and  gentry  of  the 
untry  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  repression  of  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  have  pofwctfully 
ided  Co  prevent  that  splitting  of  (anas,  and  excessive  increase  of  the  population,  that  are  the 
ime  cmuses  of  all  tbo  evils  of  Ireland.    At  the  same  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
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SducaHm^. — Oq  Ihe  molioD  of  Sir  John  Newport,  on  (he  tSlh  Mardi 
last,  the  House  of  Gominons  unanimously  voted  an  address  Id  hts  Majcwh 
to  issue  a  Gommiflsion  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  sUle  oC  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  reporting  on  the  same  to  the  Uouae.     Such  a  Cooh 
mission  has  in  consequence  been  issued ;  and  the  character  of  Ube  Coami^ 
sinners  (Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Glassbrd,  mod  Mr.  Bkit^ita 
sufficient  security  that  the  enquiry  will  not  be  a  sham  one,  but  that  \!iie 
whole  subject  will  be  patiently  investigated  and  probed  lo  the  batloB 
When  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  before  the  public,  we  siialf  fSK 
on  a  full  consideration  of  this  most  important  subject :  for  we  thiet  wkk 
Mr.  John  Smith — a  sincere  and  intelligent  friend  to  Ireland,  and  Ivillbf 
can  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  happineas  of  bis  Cenov-aM.— 
**  That  a  government  which  does  not  provide  for  the  instruction  of  iknk^ 
jects,  has  no  right  to  render  them  amenable  to  a  bloody  and  ferodse'vk* 
of  laws."    (Mr.  Smith's  Speech,  2dth  March  i82A.)     In  the  oieaat*. 
however,. we  may  observe,  that  the  offence  taken  by  the  CalholkGln^i. 
some  statements  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  North's,  relative  to  the  slate  of  ednn- 
tion  in  Ireland,  was  extremely  unreasonable.    If  Mr.  North  enei  in  samf 
that  infamous  publications  were  used  in  many  of  the  GatlMJiefeJiools!  hr 
erred  in  common  with  all  the  authorities  on  Irish  affaire,  and  in  coanDCWi 
with  many  most  respectable  Catholics.    Dr.  Bell,  in  his  Essay  ''  Oa  Uir 
Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland,"  says,  that  tkeknk^ 
used  in  the  Catholic  schools  were  such  as  lo  give  scope  and  activilv  toibt* 
worst  passions,  and  tended  powerfully  to  prevent  the  peasantry  oflrdMil 
from  becoming  good  subjects,  (p.  AO.)    In  speaking  of  educalioB,  Mr 
Wakefield  says,  ''  The  only  thing  connected  with  it,  the  remeoibraaoei 
which  gives  me  pleasure,  is  the  desire  manifested  to  obtain  it.    AsloUf 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  soflkieat  n^iir 
bation.'*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  398.)    M.  Wakefield  subjoins,  from  Mr.  Dsdia* 
Survey  of  Clare,  a  list  of  the  common  school  and  cottage  classics  oflsHW 


qaeatioB  ai  to  the  expedieacf  of  intiwlariiig  poor  laws,  in  the  prcMot  nloafkiii  of  Inkai, 
is  to  OYcrrua  with  ao  uoemployed  and  beggarly  populaiioo,  ii  very  diflcrcnt  frvMB  Ar^ 
to  the  probable  operation  of  these  laws,  had  they  been  iotrodnced  when  the  popo^te' 
paratively  thin.    HoweTer,  we  should  still  be  inclined  to  think,  for  the  reason  m 
that  their  inlraduetion  would  be  adTanlageous,  provided  there  be  in  Irekuid  the  Bessirf  i^ 
nistering  them  so  that  they  may  be  made  productive  of  those  resfreiiuii|fc  el^ta,  is  «hs^.&«* 
appears  to  us,  their  advantage  mamly  lies ;  and  hence  the  priamry  qoestion  is.  Do  licMi  n«  •: 
Ireland,  or  can  they  be  devised,  for  administering  a  syetem  of  compubory  prorisioa  Ibr  t^  pr«v  v 
that  it  could  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  fresh  source  of  improvidcflce  ajKl  iSntrnJ   l!r- 
such  means  either  exist  or  could  be  devised,  (he  mtroduciion  or  poor  taws  would  bea»<  > 
siructive  measure,  and  would  speedily  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the  exktfii>K  csp^  if  c^ 
country.    But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  means  could  long  be  wanting.     The  liaiioMii  •• 
the  country  would  immediately  perceive  that  the  preservation  of  their  property  depeaJrim!^- 
being  able  to  devise  checks  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  pauperism.    Every  teodkltd  woaU  iWs.  - 
punuioff  his  own  obvious  interest,  set  about  adopting  the  most  vigorous  meftsurvfi  fbr  k«aa«  ^ 
present  populatioa  oa  his  estates,  and  for  preventing  its  undife  extension  in  fa  Cure;  asd  he««Hi 
of  course,  be  inclined  to  join  with  his  neighbours  in  any  scheme  that  might  seem  bea  nih  .^btH  > 
forwani  his  object.    We  do  not,  we  confess,  think  that  it  is  possible  othtrsvme  to  root  out  t* 
inveterate  habit  of  splitting  land«  or  to  impress  the  gentry  of  that  country  with  a  snHcterfy  m^ 
seme  of  the  mischievous  consequences  resulting  from  that  practice,  and  from  the  too  giv«t  mJi. 
plication  of  cottagers  and  occupants.    A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  must  depend  oa  me  saO  ' 
administration ;  but  when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  persons  of  property  that  (his  msde  ^« 
be  made  effecloal  for  the  suppression  of  pauperism,  and  the  repressmn  of  pc^Mikfioa,  tk  i- 
presumptioa  is.  that  whatever  defects  might  attach  to  it  in  the  first  ioatanoe,  wooU  spcvdi^  - 
rectified ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  vrooM  be  famed  into  a  i  ii^hsinni 
arrest  and  diminish  the  spread  of  population  and  neggarr. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  principal  reasons  whirh  lead  ua  to  support  the  propoaa).  ■*• 
much  advocated,  for  introducing  poor  laws  into  lr«land.**'>Sce  vol.  xcviii.  p.  914. 
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abounding  in  books  of  the  most  llagitious  descriptioo.  The  intelligeoi 
Catholic  aalhor  of  ''Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  Education  of  the 
[rish  Peasantry,"  distinctly  states,  that  the  poor  of  his  communion  are 
entirely  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  schoolmasters  are  as 
)ad  as  possible  (pp.  XH,  41,  etc.)«  And,  not  needlessly  to  muhiply  re- 
lereoces,  we  shall  only  further  mention,  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  publicly 
>tated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  April  1822^ 
hat  he  bad  been  in  a  large  sc1k)o1  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  text- 
>ook  for -the  instruction  of  the  young  was  the  life  of  a  notorious  robber--^ 
he  Captain  Rock  of  some  fifty  years  ago  I  And  Mr.  Rice  farther  stated, 
iiat  he  knew  many  places  in  which  books  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a 
(till  more  objectionable  tendency,  were  used !  *  Disgraceful,  therefore,  as 
^r.  North's  statement  certainly  is  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is,  we  are 
ifraid,  idl9  for  them  to  attempt  to  refute  it.  We  do  not  presume  to  say 
Ihat  they  have  actually  encouraged  the  use  of  such  books;  but  we  do  say 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  they  could  be  ignorant  of  their  being 
used,  and  that,  considering  the  influence  they  have  over  their  flocks,  had 
they  displayed  a  tenth  of  the  zeal  for  their  suppression  they  have  so  fre- 
[{ueotly  displayed  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  they  would  long  since  have 
t>een  wholly  discarded.  They  may  object,  and,  for  any  thing  that  we  know, 
justly  too,  to  Uie  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  But  if  they  will  not  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  used  as  a' school-book,  it  is  their  duty,  if  they  wish  to  save 
Iheir  flocks  from  beggary  and  the  gallows,  to  take  care  that  their  schools 
should  be  sup{died  with  books  that  will  infuse  sound  principles  of  morality 
into  the  young  mind.  If  they  neglect  this  duty.  Government  must  inter-^ 
fere.  So  long  as  those  who  are  taught,  are  taught  only  to  admire  deeds 
of  rapine  and  plunder,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Irish  cottiers  of  the  present 
day  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Kernes  and  Gallowgiasses  of  the 
days  of  Speocer-H)f  those  *'  who  did  never  eat  their  meat  till  they  had 
won  it  by  the  sword ;  who  made  the  day  their  night,  and  the  night  their 
iay  ;  who  did  light  their  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  foemen's  houses ;  and 
whose  music  was  not  the  harpc  nor  lay  is  of  love,  but  the  cryes  of  the  people, 
md  the  clashing  of  armor." 

Commerce  and  Revenue, — ^We  are  happy  to  have  to  say,  that  a  most  im- 
[X)rlant  and  beneficial  change  has  been  etTected  in  these  departments  since 
Ihe  date  of  our  former  article,  and  that  most  of  the  suggestions  we  then 
made  have  been  adopted.  The  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  into  the  Com- 
merce and  Revenue  of  Ireland  have  discharged  their  duty  to  the  public  with 
1  zeal  add  ability,  and  have  displayed  a  fearlessness  of  giving  oflence  to  in- 
terested and  powerful  individuals,  worthy  of  every  commendation ;  ajid 
ministers  are  also  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  for  the  vigour 
they  have  shown  in  following  the  plans  of  these  Commissioners.  The  ab- 
surd and  complicated  system  of  duties  and  regulation,  known  by  the  name 
Df  UmoH  duUee,  which,  as  we  formerly  showed,  went  far  to  suppress  all 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  been, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  entirely  abolished.  Whole  boards  of  commis- 
MonerS)  ignorant  of  their  business,  and  only  appointed  because  of  the  pa- 
tronage they  could  command,  have  been  unceremoniously  dismissed ;  al- 
most every  Irish  Act  of  Parliament,  with  respect   to  the  collection  and 

*  See  aboan  (>xcellent  article  on  Ireland,  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Inquirer  (p.  42  ],  gcnornUf 
i^ribcd  to  Mr.  Rice. 
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regulalion  of  the  revenue,  has  been  repealed ;  and  the  whole  busiDe&oli^ 
excise  and  customs  has  been  transferred  to  London.  The  bill  intitMhia^ 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  passed  into  i&law,  for  reducing  the  doty  on  spirib 
from  5^.  6d.  to  2a.  a  gallon;  and  for  authorising  the  use  of  coD|iantiielT 
small  stills,  is  by  far  the  greatest  boon  conferred  on  Ireland  since  the  Ubjoo 
It  has  gone  far  to  put  down  smuggling,  and  its  consequent  tnioof  enk; 
while,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  legally  distilled  spirils,  ilhskm 

Kroductive  of  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue.  We  are  tnitj^iaifb 
ave  to  state  these  things.  They  are  proofs  of  a  good  spirit  prmiiKic 
the  Cabinet;  and  the  ease  with  which  they  have  been  effected,  shots ifai 
may  be  done  for  Ireland,  when  government  determines  to  pot  donaiv. 
But  if  ministers  stop  here,  what  they  have  done  will  be  really  of  lilkif » 
value.  If  they  do  not  remove  those  deeper  seated  and  more  fmilMiaics 
of  contention,  hatred,  and  crhne  which  we  have  now  poioied  oat,  Ibtp- 
forms  which  they  have  effected  will  have  but  an  inconsiderable iobaeei 
arresting  the  march  of  degradation. 

But  many  reforms  still  remain  to  be  effected,  even  in  thefiiBiiCMlai^ 
commercial  departments.  The  excessive  duties  laid  on  U$,e0Su,suga, 
foreign  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco,  and  manf  other  articles  Bipaaal  de- 
mand, have  had  the  effect,  by  adding  proportionally  to  the jmoe oldies; 
articles,  and  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the. peasantry,  to otisaBh 
the  desire  to  possess  them  in  their  minds,  and  thus  to  render  then  disfxH 
to  vegetate  without  repining  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  diDOstm- 
vcrsal  want  of  all  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  acquire  any  shut ot Die 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life^*forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  ohixb 
to  the  introduction  of  a  better  order  of  things  in  Ireland :  and  IheRiitv 
means  so  effectual  for  exciting  such  an  a^ibition,  and  for  reoderiDgtbepo- 
santry  anxious  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  mount  in  the  sealeofi*- 
ciety,  as  an  effectual  reduction  of  the  duties  laid  on  all  articles  iooKni 
demand.  Such  a  reduction,  by  lowering  the  price  of  a  great  viiieifrfB^ 
ful  and  agreeable  commodities,  would  afford  new  motives  to  stini^n^ 
new  comforts  and  conveniences  to  reward,  the  industry  of  thepetfiiry 
Those  who  are  indolent — ^and  this  is  notoriously  the  case  with iifiiil^ 
will  never  become  industrious,  unless  industry  brings  trtM^fi^^'^ 
a  proportional  increase  of  enjoyments.  Wherever  labourers  fiadHBn- 
])ossible  for  increased  exertion  to  make  any  material  addition  to  IbetrKa* 
forts  and  conveniences,  they  invariably  sink  into  a  state  of  doggish  v<^^ 
pid  indifference,  and  content  themselves  with  the  coarsest  sod  sc»^ 
fare.  But  the  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  improve  our  coojliiw  * 
deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast,  and  can  never  be  yfhMj&f^' 
And  whenever  labour  has  been  rendered  more  productive,  and  a  vulfi^ 
new  conveniences  and  enjoyments  made  attainable  by  the  laboaw,  '^ 
Icftce  has  never  failed  to  give  way  to  exertion :  a  taste  for  these  fl»^ 
niences  and  enjoyments  has  gradually  diffused  itself;  inCToasedeflrtw* 
have  been  made  to  obtain  them  ;  and  ultimately  it  has  been  thonghtiii^ 
ditable  to  be  without  them.  Nor  would  such  a  reduction  of  dutiesis'** 
be  productive  of  these  effects  occasion  the  least  diminution  of  reteooe  « 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  as  well  from  theory  as  from  cxpe|ricDce.  U 
would,  by  increasing  the  quantities  of  the  articles  consumed  ia*"* 
cal  proportion,  have  the  effect  to  add  very  greatly  to  its  amoonl. 

A  tew  additional  measures  are  still  wanting,  to  place  the  conunert^V 
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[course  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  that  footing  of  absolute 

ledom  on  which  it  should  stand.    In  consequence  of  the  duly  on  foreign 

|it)er  imported  into  the  two  countries  beiiig  diOerent,  of  the  excise  duties 

!  spirits  being  higher  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  and  of  there  being  no 

cise  duties  in  Irelabd  on  glass,  printed  goods,  soap,  candles,  vinegar,  and 

ipe,  it  is  still  necessary  to  put  customhouse  officers  on  board  every  vessel 

gaged  in  tjie  trade  between  the  two  countries,  when  she  comes  into  port, 

d  to  search  her  cargo.    This  is  attended  with  very  great  inconvenience, 

irdship,  and  expense ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  it,  the  duty  on  all  these 

tided  ought  to  bo  made  the  same  in  both  countries. 

We  shaU  take  an  early  opportunity  to  show,  that  the  timber  duties  now 

lyable  in  Great  Britain  ate  not  only  oppressively  high,  but  that  they  are 

iposed  on  the  most  impolitic  and  absuni  principles  that  can  well  be  ima^ 

hed.    With  respect  to  glass,  the  case  is  but  little  different.   To  show  the 

ode  in  which  the  duty  on  it  operates,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  state,  that 

le  gross  produce  of  the  glass  duties  in  1823  was  962,709/.,  of  which  no 

ss  tlian  A15»078/.  was  repaid  in  drawbacks  I    The  injury  done  to  the  ma- 

jfacfturer  by  the  operation  of  such  a  Juty  is  obvious.    If  it  were  effectually 

iduccd,.the  manufacturer  would  gain  though  no  drawback  were  allowed  ; 

hile  ihe  revenue  would  gain  by  the  vast  increase  of  consumption  that 

^ould  take  place  ih  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  low  duty  to 

reland,  and  the  consequent  stop  to  the  smuggling  of  glass  from  that 

ountry. 

The  duty  on  printed  cottons  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  duly  on 
;las9.  Its  gross  produce,  in  1823,  amounted  to  1,811,919/.,  of  which 
,lA6,7i»0/.  was  drawback  on  exportation.  If  a  duty  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
otton  manufacture,  the  proper  plan  would  be  to  lay  it  on  the  wool ;  and  by 
eeping  it  so  low  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  price  of  the  goods,  to  avoid 
he  necessity  of  grafting  a  drawback,  or  of  first  paying  a  million  sterling 
nto  the  hands  of  the  customhouse  officers,  and  then  back  again  to  the  mer- 
chants. 

The  slight  increase  of  duty  that  might  take  place  in  Ireland  on  a  few  ar- 
icles,  in  consequence  ef  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  payable  in  the  two 
countries,  oiuld  not  justly  be  objected  to.  For  the  benefits  arising  from  Ihe 
inrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that  would 
take  place  in  consequence  of  this  equalisation,  would  infinitely  overbalance 
ihe  injury  arising  from  the  increase  of  duty ;  at  the  same  time  that  almost  all 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  articles  on  the.  general 
demand  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  Great  Britain  as  to  Ireland. 

The  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  coarse  linen  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amount  to  about  300,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Robinson  proposed,  last  session, 
immediately  to  repeal  these  duties ;  but  he  was  induced,  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  representation  of  the  Irish  members,  to  swerve  from  his  own  better 
purpose  so  far  as  to  consent  to  their  being  repealed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  so  that  they  will  still  cost  the  public  1,500,000/.  But  while 
the  Irish  members  are  thus  taxing  the  public  for  the  support  of  the  coarso 
linen  mannfocture,  thev  are  themselves  its  greatest  enemies;  for,  by  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  a  linen  board  act»  preventing  the  sale  o(  yarn  not 
wound  on  a  certain  description  of  reel,  they  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  yarn  into  Ireland,  diough  its  price  is  generally  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  less  than  Irish  yarn,  and  thus  lay  the  manufacture  under  a  disadvan- 
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tage  which  is  not  nearly /balanced  by  the  bounty.    Govcmmenl  will,  ki 
doubt,  interpose  to  remedy  this  abuse. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  artiele,  extended  as  it  now  is,  wtthool  eotreaf- 
ing  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  steadfastly.to  oppose  every  sebasf 
for  providing  employment  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  by  grants  of  Tnoney,  v 
by  the  aid  of  bounties  on  particular  artieles.    Such  paHiatives  and  aoodyMc 
may  lengthen,  but  they  can  never  cure,  a  disease  which   has  fastened  or. 
the  vitals  of  the  country,  and  vitiated  its  whole  public  ecoDomy.     Theeise 
ef  Ireland  is  too  desperate  to  be  treated  in  this  way.    When  the  maatra 
we  have  suggested  for  allaying  the  violence  of  religious  and  party  cnleiH 
tions,  for  attaching  the  inhabitants  to  government,  and  for  m^tuiiiamthe 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  property,  shall  have  been  adopted. 
^hen,  but  not  till  then,  capital  will  flow  to  Ireland  as  a  place  of  idnt- 
tageous  investment.     But  until  these  things  have  been  done,  the  fntei 
transmjssion  of  capital  to  that  country,  by  the  agency  of  goveromeot,  vj^ 
merely  act  as  a  stimulus  to  population,  and  will  thus  really  aggravate  all 
the  evils  it  was  designed  to  alleviate.    It  is  not  by  such  puny  meBsares— 
by  the  miserable  quackery  of  bounties  and  forced  loans — but  by  drpng  op 
the  sources  of  disaffection,  misery,  and  crime,  that  Ireland  is  io  be  im- 
proved.   It  is  indeed  the  merest  delusion  possible,  (o  suppose,  so  long  as^ 
the  various  causes  of  oulrage  and  degradation  we  have  specified  ateflirflmd 
to'spread  their  roots  and  scatter  their  seeds  on  all  sides,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  either  of  individual  or  of  national  charity  to  arrest  the  tide  of  ran  that 
is  now  deluging  the  country. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  second  time,  endeavoured  (o  show,  by  a  minaie  tod 
detailed  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  the  miseries'and  atrodtie> 
which  afflict  and  disgrace  that  unhappy  country  are  not  the  result  of  is- 
controllable  causes,  but  that  they  all  have  their  origin  in,  and  are,  ki  bd, 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  vicious  political  and  civil  imH- 
tutions  and  misgovernment.    The  question,  therefore,  which  parlimaf 
and  the  country  are  now  called  upon  to  decide,  and  none  more  inipertnt 
ever  engaged  their  consideration,  is,  whether  they  will  continue,  a(af/ Wi- 
zards, to  support  the  institutions  and  system  of  government  nowesuUidied 
in  Ireland,  and  attempt  to  put  down  disturbances  by  the  gfbbci  udlW 
sword,  or  set  about  making  a  thorough  reform  of  the  abuses  which  bift 
filled  her  with  misery  and  crime,  and  endeavour  to  bind  her  inhabitaatslo 
their  interests  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received  and  adr^aUas 
conferred?    The  statements  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  as  well  is 
every  principle  or  justice  and  expediency,  and  the  experience  of  centuries. 
show,  beyond  all  controversy,  how  this  question  ought  to  be  decided.  As 
Englishmen — as  lovers  of  equal  and  impartial  justice — we  owe  rcfmtion 
to  Ireland  for  the  wrongs  she  has  suflered  at  our  hands;  and  we  one  it  for 
our  own  sakes.    It  depends  entirely  on  our  future  conduct,  wheCber  Irelaml 
is  to  be  rendered  our  beat  friend  and  ally,  orour  most  dangerous  and  mortal 
loc.    If  we  treat  lier  with  kindness  and  atTection,  if  we  redress  her  wroi^ 
and  open  a  path  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  Union  will  cease  to  be  no- 
minal,  and  the  two  countries  will  be  firmly  and   inseparably  united. 
but  if  we  obstinately  persevere  in  our  present  system,  if  wo  continue  k 
treat  aiat'seventha  of  her  people  as  an  enslaved  and  degraded  roale,  and  « 
cherish  all  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  which  have  cast  theisi  into  (k 
doplhs  of  poverty  and  viee,  llirj'  will  certainly  endeavour  (and  wiio  ^ 
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fame  fhem?)  t&  wreak  their  teogeance  on  the  hea(&  of  their  oppressors : 
lissension,  terror,  and  dvil  war,  wiU  rage  with  inareased  fury  and  Yiolence ;. 
nd  our  asceodency  will  be  at  an  end,  the  instant  it  cannot  be  maintained 
Syfmee  ofiVFm»\  * 

*  Since  the  commenoeipent  of  the  Eilinbnrf^h  ReYiew>.  the  state  of  Treiand  ha^  oocupied  iia 
onstaut  and  oofaried  attenlioa.  "Hie  nuoieroas  articles  on  this  impiMrtaot  subject  are  valnaUe 
>r  the  masii  of  iofarmalioa  they  ooD(ainrespe(ttiiig  the  moral,  iateUectim,  and  political  eoodition  or 
he  Irish  people.  la  addition  to  the  Essays  on  the  €atholic  Qaestion,  to  which  I  hafe  elsewhere- 
eferred  in  a  note,  the  readt'V  may  RotuinU  Vol.  ▼.  p.  162;  Vol.  x.  pp.  116. 299.  Vol.  xii.  p.  SSfi. 
r  3L  uv.  p.  l&l.  Vol.  »«.  p,  96.  Vol.  x^.  p.  346.  Vol.  xxi.  p.  340  Vol  xxix.  rp.  1141 
IToL  xxxi  p.  441.  Vol  xxxiT.  p.  390}  VoL  xxru.  p.  6a  VoL  xfi.  p.  143.  Vol.  xlui.  p.  461. 
ifoL  xJvi.  p.  433.    Vol.  xlix.  p.m 
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butanes,  the  Holy^  the  object  of  each  member  of,  is  to  establish  absoluti 

of  military  force,  iv.  355.    The  ultimate  consequences  of  that  confeij 

operations  designed  to  counteract  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  i^ 

l^rate  the  national  institutions,  357.     To  keep  asunder  the  subjects  i 

"•les,  858.     Grounds  for  believing  that  the  cause  of  liberty  will  stW 

•*39.    The  real  character  of  the  Holy  AlUancc  delineated,  260.  Canii 

in  duration,  361.  ' 
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meriea;  the  extraerflinary  specfacle  of  progressWe  natiomil  greatnenikiiidfkax 
bits,  iii.  308.  Relation  of  England  to  her,  809.  InTeatigatioDofthediipiiAwb/ 
led  to  the  second  war  with,  w.  193.  Rainoua  consequences  of  the  ins  mth  the  iir 
ricans,  194.  Why  their  neutrality  became  odious  to  beiUgerenti,  1%.  K^r 
blockade  investigated ;  a  fruitful  source  of  discord,  195.  Supported  by  tk  sm 
eminent  jurists,  107-202.  The  meflsorable  orders  in  council  miekmHAt,^  r^ 
legality  examined,  20S-212  Partiality  of  the  goremment  of  A]nencatsifrv4Fr»< 
238.  Their  conduct,  when  Britain  rescinded  ti^  orders  in  cooncQ,  2S8.  Tke  w^ 
of  animosity  between  England  and  America  may  be  traced  ha<^  to  tiie  md^j 
the  Utter  country,  238.  The  war  of  independence  felt  behind  it  a  feeOBgorpKitt 
to  France, '239.  Remarks  on  her  democratical  form  of  gOTemmeot,  W.  (km- 
tioQs  on  the 'Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  with  respect  to  America,  240.  Ootk^fm- 
meat -of  her  seamen,  241.  Our  expectatfens  with  fegard  to  the  mr  mtStii^ 
pointed,  242.  Proposals  for  peace  by  Great  Brftain  in  1813,  243,  Strain  s;^ 
continuation  of  the  war,  244 .  The  justice  of  the  reasons  urged  by  iu  ynammh 
tigated,  24&.  The  pernicious  consequences  »( its  further  proseeotioB,il».  fAsl* 
on  the  character  of  the  American  natioD,  their  |M>pulation,  means  of  deCe8R.aiM 
resources,  246.  Probable  result  of  the  contest,  247.  Olaaoe  at  tkertHeof  Emri 
248.  General  disuasive  arguments  in  faTour  of  peace  with  America,  149.  Pittas 
with  respect  to  her  future  power  and  greatness,  250,  251.  The  chmctcr  «f  ^ 
Americans  vindicated,  2S2.  Dispositions  of  England  towards  Amenei,fil  Mr»ViAlt 
work  on  that  subject  reviewed ;  its  design  and  character,  ▼.  86.    UitMspbaCi^ 

*  the  SdinBurgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  87.  A  party  in  England  sMfiMf  to^ 
cal  liberty,  and  cherish  a  dislike  against  the  repubUcaa  institQtisis  of  iHio,  W 
The  pervading  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  and  rational  portion  of  li||bkBB«iia 
regard  of  America,  89.  Circumstances  in  the  aspect  of  the  tineiiitekii^tp 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  affinity  between  the  two  nations,  90.  No  tAa  esu^  ir 
Europe  where  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  atfio«,iK»fd 
understood  as  in  England,  91 .  An  appeal  to  America  to  unite  kenetf  oMiaB;  «^ 
the  liberal  part  of  the  English  nation,  92.  Charges  which  Mr.  Wahk  hriv  «p» 
the  Edinburgh  Review  answered,  98.  First,  on  the  character  of  Aocrioi  Iftnof 
96.09.  Of  manners,  09.  102.  Of  negro  slavery,  102.  lafiBraatios  cflh.Vik 
respecting  that  traffic  in  America,  103.  His  recriminations  on  Eo^tesd,  IM.  bb 
^stencies  of  his  writings,  105.  110.  Remarks  on  the  operatioB  of  ounni>K^ 
and  vote  by  ballot  in  America,  257.  259. 

Anne  J  Queen ;  the  writers  of  her  time  inferior  to  those  of  the  present,  ik  189.  t^s:/ 
the  literature  of  that  time,  18|.    Previous  to  the  Reformation,  191 

Aquinas^  remaflis  on  his  works;  opinions  of,  by  subsequent  writers,  ui.t49|fit 

Arabian  Literature^  rapid grovMh  of,  a  striking  phenomenon,  i.  201.   Iikesiila 
Spanish,  203» 

Arioeto  and  Taeeo,  comparison  between  them,  ii.  93. 

Arrian ;  his  character  as  an  historical  writer,  ii  389. 

Aristotle,  the  only  philosopher  of  antiquity  who  has  made  a  sueoessfbl  attafia^l'' 
losophy  of  mind,  iii.  72.    His  metaphysiGS,  ethics,  and  politics,  79. 

Assembly,  Constituent,  of  France ;  the  points  in  which  it  erred,  and  the  tm»^^^ 
carriage^  v.  122.  129. 

Augustine,  St.,  the  cleverest  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Churdi,  iii.  V. 

Austria,  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  characteristics  of  her  political poli(9,ir-^Jf 
ligion,  its  influence  on  the  character  of  her  measures,  70, 71.    Tke  arny '  fl^'T 


rating  ingredient  in  her  political  power,  72,  73.    Hostility  of  her  ^ 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  literary  men,  74,  75*    Examptm  i  ^  ^  '^ 
treachery,  76.    Character  of  her  foreign  policy,  78-81. 


Bacon,  Lord;  essay  on  his  character,  opinions,  and  wotks,  iii.  291' .P*^ 
fame,  263.     Professor  Playfair's  commentary  on  his  Novum  Orpauum,^^^^^ 

Baillie,  Misa;  strictures  upon  the  plan  of  her  Plays  on  the  Passions;  ite  "f^^*^'" 
pointed  out,  i.  149,  150.  Two  sorts  of  dramatic  composition  known  i«tte««*^ 
contrast  between  them,  151.  Failure  of  the  author's  attempt  to  owsbJKl*"'** 
153.  Chief  defects  in  her  plays  enumerated,  153, 154.  Causes  of  kef  iwi««*'' 
as  a  writer  of  comedy,  155.  Peculiarities  of  her  style,  157.  Suasuiy  (rf  ■"JT 
158.  In  what  the  peculiarity  of  her  plan  consists,  265.  The  suppofcd  •«rii» 
•f  the  drama,  269.  Her  extraordinary  resolution  of  making  every  fft^  r 
the  subject  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy,  270. 
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lance  t^f  power y  difTerent  opinions  of  politicians  with  regard  to,  ▼.  1.  Outline  of  the 
tioJern  system  of;  2.  4.  Partition  of  Poland  does  not  prove  its  inefRc^cy,  5.  Its  most 
onspieuous  features  pointed  out,  7.  Whepce  the  system  has  arisen,  and  its  progress, 
(,  O.  *  Its  importance  and  utility,  11.  15.  The  right 4»f  national  interferonee  defined, 
!  I .  The  system  of  the  balance  of  power  defended  from  the  allegation  of  inconsistency, 
t2.  The  absurdity  of  the  opioion  that  certain  nations  are  natural  enemies,  and  others 
lAtaral  allies,  88,  88. 

liot^  vote  by;  objections  to  it  stated,  y.  853-2a9. 
rrovo;  merits  of  his  theological  works,  iii.  876. 
tftvian  Poetry y  Dr.  Bowrtng's  specimens  of,  i.  858. 
f/ie;  his  infidelity  and  Toryism,  iiL  304. 

aumoni  and  Fletcher  \  their  character  as  dramatic  writers,  il.  25. 
niAam,  Jeremy;  sketch  of  his  Kfe  and  public  character,  ii.  889.  The  tendency  of  his 
writings,  890.  Their  defects  in  style  and  manner,  291.  Notice  of  his  admirable  pam* 
phlet  on  the  Usury  Laws,  iv.  82.  His  opinion  of  their  origin,  33.  His  refutation  of 
A 0am  Smith's  arguments  in  favour  of,  35.  Quotations  iVom  his  tract  illustrative  of 
their  mischievoos  effects  upon  society,  36.  38.  His  remarks^ on  the  exception  to  the 
universality  of  the  suffrage,  v.  252. 

^nckstone;  his  opinion  of  the  unwTitten  law  of  England,  vi.  24.  His  definition  of  the 
rights  of  property,  315. 

trcaccio;  merits  of  his  Decameron,  ii.  438.  Difference  of  opinion  amongst  critics  re- 
specting his  inventive  powers,  434.  The  sources  to  which  he  is  partly  indebted  for  his 
materials,  484.  His  undoubted  claims  to  originality  of  style,  436.  Characteristic 
features  of  his  mind,  437. 

unaparte.  Napoleon^  compared  with  Cromwell,  ii.  316.  Burke's  opinion  of  tljose  two 
^eat  men,  376.  Contrasted  as  generals,  377.  Cromwell  superior  in  the  gemeral 
spirit  and  character  of  his  administration,  378.  Entertained  a  strong  sympathy  with 
the  feelingji  and  interests  of  his  people,  378.  His  noble  and  sober  wisdom  had  its  re- 
ward, 379,  380.  Character  of  Bonaparte,  iv.  255.  Reasons  for  rejoicing  at  his 
downfall,  856.  259.  Character  of  his  government,  266.  Cause  of  his  fall  Qrom  power, 
273.  Once  more  'at  Pliris,  285.  iSs  ambitious  projects  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
IClba,  287.  His  lauding  at  Caimes,  in  Provence,  289.  The  causes  which  produced 
his  restoration,  292. 

ottrbonsy  the,  restoration  of,  to  the  throne  of  France  ;  the  question  examined,  whether 
t  hat  event  was  the  beet  issue  of  the  long  struggle  that  preceded  it,  iv.  262.265.  Remarks 
on  the  constitution  offered  to  the  French  by  Louis  XVIII.,  266.  On  the  character 
of  his  public  policy,  301.  Unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons  alter  their  second  restor- 
ation, 307.  The  circumstances  of  that  event,  308.  Review  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  restored  monarch,  311-314.  316.  The  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the 
iDeml)ers  of  the  King's  family,  317.  Sumgiary  of  what  the  Bourlions  did  for  France 
during  the  first  ten  years  after  their  restoration  to  power,  373» 

tfwcring,  I>r.;. specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  Russia,  Batavia,  Spain,  Poland,  Servia,  and  the 
Magyars,!.  850.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Bowring's  earliest  work,  his  Specimene  of  Rusnan 
Roeis,  251.;  Batavian,  252.;  Spain,  253.;  Servian,  254.;  the  Magyars,  256.;  Hungary, 
S56.  Dr.  Bowriog's  varied  and  abundant  information  on  the  poetical  literature  of 
«»ther  countries,  257. 

fpyr/y  Mr.;  his  Translations  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  review  of,  iii.  81.  Cha. 
racter  of  the  work,  88. 

roicn,  Dr.  Thomas;  notice  of  his  *'  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind;*'  no  ade-* 
((II ate  attempt  has  been  yet  made  to  subject  them  to  impartial  criticism,  nor  to  expose 
their  radical  inconsistencies,  iii.  331.     His  misconception  of  Reid's  theory,  365.    His 
ilelbnce  of  Locke,  352.    His  misconception  of  Hume's  reasoning  against  the  existence 
of  matter,  557.     History  of  his  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  (see  Appendix, 
No.  v.). 
tftrke,  Edmundy  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared,  ii.  316.    His 
multifarious  knowledge  and  varied  acquisitions,  316.    His  excellence  in  evei^  kind 
of  composition,  317.     Examples  of  his  metaphorical  style,  317.     Instances  in  his  com- 
position of  violence  and  exaggeration,  318.    Too  profuse  in  the  display  of  his  intellec* 
tiial  resources,  319.     Defects  in  his  speeches,  319.     His  eloquence  described,   320. 
f  nconsiNtrncics  pointed  out  in  the  conduct  of  his  intemperate  admirers,  321.    Contra- 
liictions  in  his  writings  exposed;  extracts  from  his  works  in  1770,  and  those  published 
nt  the  period-  of  the  Freuch  Revolution,  323.     Exainiuation  of  his  opinions  and  pro- 
phecies relative  to  that  event,  821.    The  violence  of  his  prejudices,  325.    The  inferio- 
rity of  his  judgment  in  all  that  relato<l  to  France,  325.  His  warlike  policy  investigated,, 
3i?6.     Always  held  enlightened  opinions  on  subjects  of  mercantile  policy,  327.    Con- 
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eluding  reflections  on  his  genius  and  tbaracter,  327.  Sti«flgtli  of  liis  inKicnuB&v; 
and  ungoTernable  nature  of  his  passions,  iii.  107.  His  remarks  en  theteadcarri 
party  curious;  v.  80.  83.    His  objections  to  parliamentary  refonn  «caauaed,  iv.  til 

Bums ;  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  favourable  to   Uie  derdopBMBt  ot  h^ 
talents,  ii:  166.    A  regnlar  education  not  calculated  to  pronM)Ce  vigour  9mfiat^uL 
of  intellectnal  exertion,  168.    Principal  defects  of  Bums  pointed  oot ;  tbe  snmrf . 
his  invective,    168.    The  want  of  polish  in  the  tone  of  his  gaHajitry,  W.  ik 
affected  disregard  of  prudence  and  regularity,  169.    His  offeosiTe  boait  sf  tii«vi> 
independence,  170.    His  substitution  of  exaggeration  and  ridence  tor  fiMee  ad  n^ 
liiaity,  Ul.    Renarks  on  his  prose  works,  171.    A  knowledge  of  the  gosa  mi 
idiom  of  the  Scotch  language  necessary  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  best  pi«B.  I7i 
An  exquisite  combination  of  tenderness  and  humour  forms  a  striking  chandnicc  «t 
bis  poetry,.  173.    His  works  cannot  f^il  to  convey  a  favourable  impreaaiiOB  ^iktaM: 
and  intelligence  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  173.    The  beautifU  siinplki^  if  Ban- 
recommended  to  the  Lake  school  of  poets,  174.   '  Difficulties  with  wincb  k  bii  ta 
contend,  175.   Peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life,  176.    Enquiry  into  wkat  aiSaBs 
the  excellence   of  his  works,  178.    Defects  in  his  prose  works  and  fcasv  Vi 
Estimate  of  his  poetry;  180.    His  songs  form  his  most  finished  pieces,  183w   IV  ■- 
fluence  of  his  writings  on  the  literature  of  Scotland,  1S4.     His  tmsSartmn,  ^' 
Beflections  on  Byron  and  Burns,  187. 

Bumeyf  Miis;  character  0f  her  novels,  ii.  41^,  420. 

Bujier;  noAame  in  the  history  of  philosophy  so  much  neglected ;  mcrilieriK  TreatW 
on  tlie  first  Truths,"  and  his  other  works,  iii.  305i. 

Bffron ;  a  similarity  between  his  (ate  and  that  of  Boms,  ii.  168.     ntiii£BiihiB[,  eicH- 
lencies  of  Byron^s  poetry,  lOOv    His  resemblance  in  s|yle  and  msaaer  Id  ike  Lak^ 
poets,  190.    His  defects  as  a  poet,  101.    Character  of  the  third  caato  of  CUAr  H>- 
roM,  193.    Apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  19&.    Dissent  fift>m  the  poet's  opimflH  rafeet- 
ing  the  fate  of  ^eat  conquerors, ,  196.    His  extreme  sensitireness  to  Ihc  mdu  9i. 
critics,  202.    Estimate  of  .bis  genius  as  a  dramatic- poet,  196.     Advised  is  ^sic'' 
Shakspeare,  803.    His  theory  vnth  respect  to  the  unities  as  a  law  ofBtur^sut^iM 
His  poetical  merits  compared  with  those  of  Moore,  806.    Indebted  for  his  Case  w  k^ 
forcible  pictures  of  the  stronger  passions,  i.  183.    His  object  to  parodiioe  a  ff&k  c&fi 
by  the  novelty  of  his  situations,  as  well  as  by  the  energy  of  his  seatiiBeals  a^  etfRr- 
sions,  138.    Critique  on  his  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold^  278.     Poials  of  mes- 
'  blance  between  Byron  and  Rousseau,  878.    Causes  of  that  deep  inlliieiia  vfaci  txt 
exerts  on  the  feelings,  879.  The  relation  in  which  Byron  stands  with  tlM 
881.     Remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  his  poetr>',  883.    On  the  dark 
spirit  that  pervades  it,  885.    On  the  character  of  Childe  Harold,  887. 
.  eulogy  on  the  poetry  of  Byron,  888.    Observations  on  his  griefs,  SB9. 
indelicacies  and  seductive  descriptions  with  which  his  poetry  is  dis6gBK<  iV.   Hh 
writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  bllief  In  the  reality  of  virtue,  1M.  Sssftics 
contrasted  with  that  adopted  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  893.      Tiie  yiuisilirii  «^» 
Lord  Byron  condemned,  894.    Character  of  his  poem  of  Manfnd,  908.    itenctfi 
the  story,  809.    Extracts  IVom,  with  critical  remarks,  310-318.     The  eufteace «( 
his  epistolary  compositions,  877.    The  peculiarities  in  his  mental  constinaiaB.  TT* 
Tlie  public  unjust  to  him  in  the  domestic  occurences  of  his  life,  partlealafly  la  Rgri 
to  his  separation  from  his  wife,  879,  380.    His  retreat  to  the  Contfaeitf,  SBt  H- 
corinecUon  with  Greece,  388.    Gohtributed  largely  to  the  revolution  in  Mm^kk  foej\ 
of  which  Cowper  was  the  forerunner,  391.    Analysis  of  his  poeCical  Hwimfti*.  S: 
Hid  genius  the  reverse  of  being  dramatic,  398.  •  Circumscribed  range  of  his  cfancfn^. 
393.    His  fondness  for  soliloquy,  as  exemplified  in  several  of  his  poea^,  3M.    TV 
inimitable  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  395.    His  sadness  par^  assumed,  3Bi.    fjisc> 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  estimate  which  posterity  will  form  of  it,  39V. 

C. 

Cambridge  University;  defects  of  the  system  pursued  there  and  at  OxTord.  Si.  48Sl  ts* 
435.  453. 

Campbell ;  general  character  of  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  ii.  837.  The  sonice  »hrj 
the  highest  delight  of  poetry  proceeds,  838.  The  many  causes  which  obsu^Kt  » 
popularity  of  the  poet,  839.  The  author's  success  in  his  minor  pieces  ;  his  tilnsi  '* 
the  pathetic  and  the  sublime,  840. 

Canada,  and  other  possessions  in  North  America,  no  advantage  to  Great  Brilais.  vt  i 
The  arguments  examined  of  those  who  defend  those  cohmies,  145.  151  ^ 
Cohnits.) 
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ler-iMtf  #A«  &eoiM/;  her  cnieltyand  oppression  or  •Poland  (see  ^Poland),  iv.   23,  69. 
iiai  P9aushmeiti9f  should  not  be  inflicted  Tor  the  criine  or  forgery,  vi.  ^03.  303.  (See 

^rine  Maltida,  Qnaen  of  Denmark,  accused  of  a  crimiBal  connexion  with  Struen- 

e  ;    her  trial,  imprisonmenty  and  death,  iv..  106.  108. 

haiic  Assoeiatum,  conduct  of,  compared  with  that  of  the  Brunswick  cUibs  of  Irelan  *, 

193. 
holies^  Raman^  injustice  of  the  British  goyernment  towards ;  other  nations  have  acted 
lore  generously,  ▼.  134.  The  true  secret  of  the  intolerance  and  cruelties  ef,  in  old 
fticB,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  en6rmou8  wealth  of  the  clergy,  149.  The  spiritual  and  po- 
tical  character  of  their  religion  has  changed  flrom  age  to  age«  177.  The  extent  of  the 
laSms  which  they  make  upon  the  justice  of  the  British  government,  178. 
hoiia  Quuticn^  the  last  of;  its  principle,  history,  and  effects,  ▼.  163.  Settled 
pon  as  favourable  conditions  as  could  well  be  proposed,  164.  The  patronage  of  King 
b^iliiam  and  Mr.  Pitt  falsely  assumed  by  the  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
istify  their  intolerance,  167,  168.  They  have  made  no  attempt  at  reajBoning  beyond 
a  appeal  to  numbers,  169.  The  distinguished  men  who  uniformly  supported  the 
laima  of  the  Catholics,  170.  The  share  which  the  Apocalyptic  school  of  writers  has 
lad  ia  the  controversy  arighif^ut  of  the  Catholic  Question,  198.  Illiberal  interposition 
>f  the  Church  of  En^nd,  173.  Indecent  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  that  church  relative 
:Oy  174.  lane  of  demarcation  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  darkened  by  exag- 
;eratk>ii8  of  the  worst  description,  176.  The  period  passed  away  when  religion  could 
>e  maintained  by  force,  177.  Groundless  alarms  entertained  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,  179.  Influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  honourably 
iccounted  for,  180.  Disingenuousness  of  the  charge  of  a  divided  allegiance,  181 . 
So  peculiar  incompetency  for  religious  toleration  in  the  Church  or  Constitution  of 
Bngland,  183.  Sentimental  tenderntes  for  the  Union  of  Scotland,  184.  '  The  supposed 
difilcalty  of  aettliiig  the  Catholic  Question  arising  from  the  coronation  oath  is  com- 
pounded out  of  multifarious  mistakes,  185.  Soverei^  authority  of  parliament 
supported  by  the  authorities  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Lord  Surrey,  187.  The  dis- 
qualifications introduced  into  the  English  Constitution  originally  grounded  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,  188.  The  shameful  conspiracy  to  which  the  Protestants  lent  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  Titus  Gates,  189.  1^'hat  England  could  gain  or  lose  by  con- 
tinuing penal  restrictions  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  191,  198.  Insane  and  rancorous 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  198.  Oppressive  conduct  of  England  towards  the 
Irish,  195.  The  afbirs  or  Ireland  brought  to  an  awful  crisis,  196.  Important  con- 
sequenoes  of  the  Relief  Bill,  199.  The  domestic  moral  of  the  great  strugrie  now 
terminated  should  be  a  warning  to  all  statesmen,  800.  Singular  merit  of  flie  two 
great  parties  in  the  state,— the  Government  and  the  Whig  opposition,— in  the  happy 
Adjufftment  of  the  CathoUc  Question,  8(^.  808.  Speeches  of  the  Bishops  of  Oxford 
and  Iiondon,  908,808. 

'ervaniea;  character  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  i.  160.    His  talents  as  a  novelist,  ii.  408. 
'kapman  ;  remarks  on  his  dramas,  ii.  88. 

'harUt  the  Fint^  compared  with  James  his  son,  ii,  50.   Strictures  on  his  character,  51, 
On  hia  execution,  55.    Estimate  of  his  character,  iv.  135.    His  attempt  to  seize  tbe 
five  members  illegal,  188,  139.    The  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament  examined, 
139.  145.    Many  of  their  proceedings  culpable,  146, 149.    Strictures  on  the  execution 
of  Charies,  and  further  remarks  on  his  character,  150, 158. 
'Sharks  the  Seeondy  characteristics  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  iv.  158.    Character  of 
the  statesmen  of  those  days,  158.    Strange  vicissitudes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, 164.    Profligacy  of  his  court,  and  the  want  of  principle  among  public  men,  154. 
No  national  feeling,  or  exalted  yirtue,  among  the  people,  158. 
['haueer  and  Spencer  ;  parallel  between  them,  ii.  90. 
ntenier,  Maria  Joseph  de;  Tableau  Historiqne  de  la  Litttotiire,  etc. ;  an  account  of  his 

work,  iii.  48. 
Vhintse;  the  tea  question  discussed,  vi.  863.  893. 

Church,  the  fathers;  their  religious  and  literary  merits,  iii,  81.  The  times  favourable 
to  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  88.  Monstrous  notions  of  W.  Justin  and  other  fathers 
of  the  church,  88.*  The  exploits  of  demons,  83.  The  belief  of  a  millennium,  84. 
The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  84.  Two  remarkable 
maxims  adopted  and  enforced  by  them,  85.  Estimate  of  their  literary  merits,  85. 
^Specimen  of  eloquence  from  them,  66.  Enthusiastic  women  the  best  allies  of  the 
fathers,  87 .  " 

Church  and  State;  the  alliance  between  them,  remarks  on,  by  Haley  and  Burke,  iii.  400. 
Church  Reform ;  prodigality  and  corruptions  of  the  English  and  Irish  Church  establish- 
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raentB,  v.  301.  314.     A  brief  history  of  the  applicatioii  of  the^herediUry 
crown,  showing  the  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  fnf*^- 
of  the  Church,  301.     Facts  respecting  the  appropriation  of  Queen  Aaoe's  benm  % 
Evils  of  non-residehce  and  pluralities.  306.    Abuses  in  the  Irish  ChsrA  etfta^M- 
ment,  307.     The  property  of  the  Ohurch  should  be  laid  out  for  Us  bemeJU^  SK.    T» 
church,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  endowed  with  an  abundant  stock  of  asaraBee,  S2 
.Inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the   wealth  of  the  Irish   Chmch,  Sit.    A  m^ 
endowed  church  not  the  machine  for  the  conversion  of  a  people,  312.    The  txche  sf^=: 
must  be  reformed,  313.     Plan  for  its  abolition  proposed,  31S.     NccesMty  ef  i^^.^ 
into  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  314.     Should  be  thoiimgMy  refav; 
but  not  subverted,  315.    Advantages  to  society  of  a  regularly  eiulowcd  mi  raadrt. 
clergy,  316.    Causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Church  of  Eaglaiid,  31&   l&|s«Gi- 
age  and  pluralities,  317.    Its  exclusive  spirit,  318.    Its  unaaeceaaTal  altei^ptt  i»  al-^w 
the  teaching  of  a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  193.    Defects  in  its  gOTennaeatMiaiers/ 
constitution,  319.    Its  dispensations,  319.    Total  want  oT^steiB  in  the  siHSnui/ 
its  clergy,  321 .   The  argument  exposed,  that  the  Church  eMabUsfament  is 
venerable  to  be  reformed,  323,  324. 

Churchy  Reformed,  of  Scotland,  asserted  the  same  lofty  pretensioas  as  lbs 
archy,  v.  150.    Become  more  tolerant  and  liberal  of  late  years,  IM. 

Church  of  England^  whether  exposed  to  danger  by  educating  poor  chiblfea 

open  to  all  sects,  iii.  393,  400.  (See-  Index,  head  Education.)  InlDlemee  ofw.tSt 
Ought  to  expunge  from  her  formularicK  all  anathemas  against  other  sbcDi^  HI.  Br 
illiberal  policy  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  qUestion,  173.  No  pecnfiar  ianrnpetemj  >• 
religious  toleration  in  the  constitution  of,  182.  Neoeasity  of  a  tlme^jefona  ia,  W.  XX: 
A  parliamentary  enquiry  into  her  actual  condition  imperativefgr  cdM  lor.  tec  Cimrth 
Reform.) 

Church  of  IreUiniy  rancorous  conduct  of,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Catfaofic^artdaa,  r 
193.     Enormous  revenues  of  the  bishops,  307.  313.     Oppressive  oatmeef  li^e^  aad 
plan  for  their  removal,  313.    Necessity  for  a  complete  reform  in  the  ^MeB,viMC4^ 

Clarendon;  causes  to  which  be  is  indebted  for  his  reputation,  iv.  156.  BstiiTft  \Ja 
character  and  administration,  157. 

CUmsical  education,  inquiry  into  the  utility  of,  tli.  366.  428.  432. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  bishops,  ▼.  307,  Wl 

Clergfi  of  the  Church  of  Bngland,  their  illiberal  policy  in  relation  to  the  Cachoic  fBP«- 
tion  v.  174.  Their  opposition  to  parliamentary  reform,  vi.  332.  The  canfAstf  ei  .v 
bishops  in  1688,  333.     Abuse  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  by  the  Bhgtish  devgy,  v.  JBl 

Codification ;  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  common  or  unwritten  law  of  Ea^glai  h  a 
Paley's  deCnilion  of  it»  23.  Blackstone's  opinion  of,  24.  Ito  nacertaia^,  &  *^ 
ther  peculiar  character  of  this  species  of  legislature,  26.  Examptes  aiti  Mmm- 
oertainty,  27.     Other  evils  pointed  out  in  this  system^  28^10. 

Colonies  ;  supposed  advantages  of  the  colonial  system,  vi.  187,  I&I.     To 
colonies  are  advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  it  shonld  be  ooas 
;ther^  is  any  injury  done  to  the  colony  itself,  137.     The  moaopofy  ai  the 
has  tended  to  impoverish  the  nations  who  have  established  ookmiea,  !&. 
trade  not  exempted  fh>m  contingencies  and  revulsions,  139.     Further 
defence  of  the  colonial  system  examined,  139,  143.    No  benefit  derNed  I9 
tain  iirom  the  possession  of  Canada  and  her  other  colonies  in  North  Ai 
The  military  expense,  the  government  of,  and  also  our  possessions  in  the  W< 
145.    The  arguments  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonisls  in 
their  ri^ts,  examined,  145-151.     Value  of  our  West  Indian  possessions,  v.  ISa.  IX 

Commerce,  foreign,  evil  consequences  of  restrictions  on,  vi.  61,  70.  The  cAa  th^ 
have  bad  on  the  policy  of  other  nations  a  strong  reason  for  their  ilniiibi^  in  6i 
Striking  proofs  taken  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prassia,  and  Deasntk,  6L 
Injurious  prohibitions  against  oar  intercourse  wiUi  France^  65.  Adrantapa  cC  s^- 
lisning  them,  60.  Objections  answered,  67.  Evils  of  the  exclurive  atyslCB  «b»' 
connexion  with  the  Eastern  nations,  69.    Particulariy  as  respects  the  Chte  trah,  • 

Constitution,  the  dangers  of;  grounds  upon  which  such  alarms  are  treated  wHh  cctfrsL* 
by  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses,  v.  60.    In  what  respect  soch  modes  «f  reaaBn^ 
may  be  considered  as  the  worst  signs  of  the  times,  61.    The  effect  of  the  Trft 
revolution  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  partisans,  61.    The  best  means  of  aiiitiag  1 1  ^ 
view  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  English  coashta» 
62.    The  principle  of  resistance  the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties,  64.    Ev«iv  ^ 
croachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  regarded  as  aDderBBa»$ ' 
whole  system,  60.     Its  effects   in  strengthening  the  power  of  the  jgrntrumtm. 
Illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  66.  ^  Also  in  the  prsposib*  - 
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uake  a  new  amngement  respecting  the  civil  Hat,  67.  The  increased  power  of  the 
;rown  leads  at  once  to  increased  burdens  upon  the  people,  68.  Other  deviations 
Tom  the  Constitution  pointed  out»  which  have  led  to  a  prodigal  expenditure,  69. 
deans  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  popular  liberty  to  Inll  the  watchfulness  of  the 
»eople,  70.  The  uses  of  parliamenUry  government  explahied,  7ik  Noble  struggles 
vhich  have  been  sometimes  made  against  public  burdens,  73. 
itf/aiif,  Benjamin:  character  of,  iv.  800. 

tgrevs  qf  Vienna;  exposure  of  the  principles  of  its  policy  in  the  settlement  of  the 
tffairs  of  Europe  in  1814,  W.  61.  69.  204. 

tyreve;  inflaenoe  of  his  writings  on  the  comedy  of  GngUuid,  ii.  354. 
tenhagen,  expedition  against,  a  topic  peculiarly  worthy  of  a  calm  discussion^iv,  168^ 
situation,  at  this  extraordinary  coi^juncture,  of  Austria,  and  Russia,  169.  Of  England 
ind  Denmark,  170.  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  consequence  of  that  event,- 171.  En-, 
luiry  into  the  justice  and  necessity  of  securing  the  Danish  navy,  172rl76. 
rn  Laws;  in  what  respect  they  contribute  to  increase  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  vi. 
il,82.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  can  never  be  relieved  without  a  modi- 
ication  of,  198.  Importance  of  the  question  of  the  corn  laws;  variety  of  raisappre- 
lensions  on  the  subject,  811.  Estimate  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  diflerent  kinds 
)f  grain  in  the  British  empire,  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Chalmers,  Western,  and  Colquhoon, 
211-213.  Table  of  the  progressive  consumption  of  wheat  in  a  year,  six  mouths,  a  month, 
ind  a  week,  214.  Proofs  adduced  that  the  largest  importations  bear  but  a  very  small 
[>roportiou  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  couutry,  214-216.  Objection  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  restrictive  regubtions  on  account  of  the  supposed  depression  of  the />ric« 
It  which  foreign  com  could  be  imported,  answered,  214-216.  Price  at  which  corn 
night  be  imported  from  Dantzic,  if  there  were  a  free  trade  in  that  article  of  consump- 
ion,  217,  218.  From  Poland,  220.  From  Amsterdam  and  Denmark,  221.  From 
s'ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  222.  Arguments  to  show  how  farmers  and  landlords 
would  be  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  223-225.  Estimate  of  the  pecu- 
liary  sum  that  would  be  saved  by  it,  226,227.  Enquiry  into  the  application  of  the  im- 
nense  sum,  amounting  on  a  moderate  calculation  to  twenty  millions,  which  is  lost  b^ 
he  consumers  of  corn  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  on  its  importation,  227-231. 
The  landlords  would  benefit  by  a  free  trade  in  corn,  227-231.  The  stimulus  given  by  a 
ligh  price  in  corn  to  the  culti  ration  of  potatoes,  231.  The  farmers  seriously  injured  by 
he  existing  system,  232.  Sound  policy  demands  that  it  should  be  abolished,  even  though 
t  could  be  proved  that  it  would  ii\jure  the  landlords  and  fhrmers,  233.  Further  proofs 
brought  forward  fo  show  that  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  capable  of  with- 
itandingthe  free  competition  o(  foreigners,  284«238.  The  argument  examined,  whether 
here  should  be  a  prohibition  on  corn,  because  ail  the  prinoipal  branches  of  maoufac- 
uring  and  commercial  industry  are  protected,  238,  239.  Other  cogent  reasons  stated 
vhy  the  com  laws  should  be'  abolished,  238-240. 

itwaiif  Barry f  the  author  a  very  clever  imitator  of  good  models,  ii.  242.     His  poetry 
examined,  243.     Its  general  character  is  to  soothe,  and  to  melt,  and  delight,  244. 
•onation  OaiA,  the  King's,  no  legitimate  obstacle  to  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
Iaira8,v,  185. 

•poraiion  and  Test  Acie,  historical  sketch  of,  v.  152, 153.     Enquiry  into  the  expe- 
!ienL7  of,  156.  162. 

pper;  bis  personal  character,  ii.  118.     In  what  his  merit  as  a  writer  consists,  119. 
i\9  principal  effects  describetl,  120.    Not  qualified  to  excel  in  satire,  120.     Remarks 
n  the  harshness  and  inelegance  of  his  versification,  121.    His  translation  of  Homer, 
8  merit  and  blemishes,  121.    The  interest  and  beauty  of  his  letters,  122.    His  claims 
>  originality  of  genius,  197.    Compared  with  Alfieri,  389. 
vage,  as  necessary  as  gemus  to  the  success  of  a  work  of  imagmation,  il.  202. 
^ifin,  M.;  his  course  of  philosophy,  iii.  310.  Notice  of  his  life,  311.     Progress  of  me- 
1  physics  in  France,  311.    M.  Cousin,  the  apostle  of  rationalism  in  that  country,  312. 
*he  fundamental  positions  of  his  system  stated,  313-315.   His  doctrines  compared  with 
lose  of  Sehellins,  321.    Errors  on  which  they  are  based,  322.  His  misunderstanding 
f  Aristotle  and  Kant,  323.    Mistake  on  which  his  theory  is  founded,  324.    Hisab- 
urd  idea  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Deity,  328.    His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring, 
bout  a  union  among  philosophers,  329. 

hbe;  description  of  his  style,  ii.  123.  His  peculiarity  of  manner,  and  his  singular 
hoice  of  subjects,  aoconnted  for,  124.  His  satirical  vein,  125.  Remarks  on  his  deli- 
eation  of  character,  128.  Compared  with  Goldsmith,  129.  With  Wordsworth  and  the 
*ake  school  of  poets,  130.  The  subjects  of  his  poetry  examined,  i.  271.  Advantage  of 
imiliar  subjects,  272.  In  what  the  chief  delight  of  poetry  consists,  273.  Advan- 
tge  V>  be  derived  firom  delineating  all  that  concerns  the  tower  classes  o(  society  *,  some 
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evils  connected  witli  it,  274.  The  chief  faults  .of  Crabbe,  27b.  fXk/itt^p^. 
poetry,  275.  Some  of  Crabbe*9  descriptions  ooimected  with  ideas  of  disgiut,  ft: 
Effects  of  this  on  the  reader,  277. 

Cranmer.  Bishop,  his  history  and  character,  iv.  163-166. 

Criminal  £««;  of  £ngland;  tendency  of  iftan  to  attach  an  undue  impoitaace  to  nii;: 
institutions,  as  exempUBed  in  the  question  of  parliamentaiy  reform,  tL  10.  TVe  i2» 
delusion  prevails  respecting  several  parts  of  our  judicial  system  whidi  require  iapm- 
ipent,  11.  Argument  of  those  who  defend  the  present  system  shown  to  \Kamm. 
13.    From  leaving  too  nuch  to  magisterial  discretion,  13.    Cases  stated  in  iB&sft^f 

,  of,  14 .  Discretionary  power'  has  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  wholfe  de«ip<if  pui 
ment^  15.  Influence  of  capital  punishments  upon  the  spectators,  15.  USuatl^. 
ing  the  magistrates  with  discretionary  power,  as  it  operates  upon  the  iooik  of  irdi  K 
19.  The  objects  of  Sir  Samuel  Romiily's  improvemenls  in  the  crimiialiiir.jt.  [h 
consequences  of  the  present  system  upon  jurors,  21. 

Crilicismy  consequences  which  ensue  from  a  ilread  of,  li.  201.  A  new  fin!^i7 
in  Germany,  iii.  14, 15. 

Cromwell^  Oliver,  comparison  instituted  between  him  and  Napoleon  Bosapiti  IS- 
379.  . 

Crusades,  piHDJected  by  Pope  Gregory  VH.,  ii.  68.  Their  commercia]  andpi&tidffer^ 
69,  70. 

Cudworih ;  his  intellectual  system ;  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  iii.  Ml. 

Currency,  economical  and  secure,  an  Essagr  on,  vi;  41, 62.  The  priaci]|le  (a«iutk> 
value  of  Banic  paper  is  sustained  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  gofd,  salii&Anff  istb 
loped  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  42.  Remarks  on  the  value  of  bullion,  41  Dhnafcoo;^ 
tition  opc.'ating  without  restraint  on  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  41  IWifaoft.^' 
value  of  money  depending  on  the  relation  between  supply  and  deaad,  itoiJ,  {.' 
Remarks  on  discounts,  46.  On  banks,  46.  Abuses  of  unrestricted  iaacf^pfr 
money,  47.  Depreciation  of,  at  various  times,  and  the  interest  of  nosey  ftcslWic 
1A15,  inclusive,  48.  Extract  from  Mr.  Horner's  speech  on  the  rednctioBofp^K- 
dium,  50.  Restoration  of  cash  or  bullion  payments  the  only  efCectuai  mtridkiiTtas: 

.  depreciation,  51.  Mr.  Whitmore's  opinion  of  the  amount  of  gold  eoisiidRifift 
previous  to  the  restriction,  51.  Expense  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  ihsb  of  WHu 
111.,  52.  Effectual  plan  for  keeping  paper  money  on  a  par  with  gold,  vk^npstiy 
Mr.  Ricardo,  53.  Remarks  on  the  great  prevalence  of  forgery  of  BsA  of  l^ 
notesy  55.  Mr.  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  and  Lord  Liverpool's  opinions,  wkikr^-^  ' 
silver  is  best  fitted  for  the  standard  of  medium  value,  57.  Mischief  ocosiofx^  V 
sudden  restriction  of  paper  money,  59. 

Curwen,  Mr.;  his  bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  seats  in  theHooseoTCoaitf  a 
origin  and  object,  v.  214.  Means  adopted  by  the  minisjtry  to  defeat  it,  311  isAi 
on  its  tendency,  216. 

D. 

< 

Danish  Monarchy,  the  history  of,  iv.  96.  State  of  Denmark  in'the  reign  of  Fni^v^lB 
97.  Its  condition  after  he  had  established  a  despotism,  99.   The  political  viam^ 
the  Danes  enumerated ;  their  character  and  merits,  1 12, 113. 

Dante,  compared  with  Milton,  ii.  42^46,  47.  Enquiry  into  the  origiflalitforbspc^ 
64.  The  model  which  he  is  said  to  have  imitated,  65. 67.  73.  Sketch  of  tlfF'-^' 
and  religious  state  of  Italy  at  the  time  he  wrote,  68-73.  Character  of  Da*ni>*tf'^ 
77.  Critical  remarks  on  his  poetry,  79-86.  Remarks  on  his  prose  wiiiiip.  *  ^ 
interesting  letter  of  his  to  the  Republic  of  Italy,  88. 

Darwin ;  remarks  on  the  character  of  his  philosophical  writings,  ii.  1S4.  laferi^^ 
the  "  Temple  of  Nature"  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  136.  Analysis  of  his  puflW^- 
racter,  137.  In  what  the  originality  of  manner  consists,  which  is  supposed  »o^ 
terise  the  Darwinian  school  of  English  poetry. 

De  Lille;  popularity  of  his  poem  of  "  Les  Jardins/'  ii.  162.    Enquiiy  iBto'^TF;' 
nature  of  his  merits,  162.   His  imitaaon  of  the  modem  poets  of  £ii^>  ^^  /'' 
corrected  the  defects  which  characterise  French  poetry,  164.   Remarbos^ke'^? 
of  his  poems,  166.    Characteristics  of  his  genius,  166.        ' 

Demosthenes;  critique  on  his  eloquence,  ii.  328.    Testimonies  of  the  exceOflW** 
works  selected  from  various  writers,  3*29-332.  In  what  the  superiority  of  hiJ  *^ 
consists,  333.  Compared  with  his  rivals,  334.  Enquiry  into  the  cause  of  tbf  a«f»*' 
which  he  acquired,  ;136.  His  extraordinary  perseverance  in  coBqucringthe  dffr<j' 
der  which  he  laboured,  338.    The  qualities  of  an  Athenian  audience  cootn^* 
the  British  senate,  338. 
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-cker ;  his  character  as  a  dramatist,  ii.  28. 

'scarieg;  merits  of  his  system  of  philo9ophyy  iii.  265.  His  theory  of  the  philosophy  of 
perception,  348. 

lsfranchi$em€ni  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  remarks,  on,  v.  165. 
IssetUerg;  sketch  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  anbjected  previous  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  v.  152, 153.  Enquiry  into  the  expediency  of, 
156.  The  rights  of  GrOTernment  defined  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  ^len  for 
holding  peculiar  religious  opinions,  157.  Penal  laws  against  Dissenters  not  calculated 
to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Established  Church,  157.  No  proof  of  danger  can  be  adduced 
of  their  admission  to  power,  158.  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  inefficient,  if  intended 
to  guard  the  Church  of  England  from  the  hostility  of  its  enemies,  159.  Have  no 
effects  whatever,  as  an  annual  indemnity  bill  is  passed  to  protect  all  offenders  udder 
these  acts,  160.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  execution,  even  if  they  were 
required ,  161.  Their  execution  also  impossible,  from  the  atrocity  of  the  punishments 
which  they  enact,  162. 

rama,  sketch  of,  ii.  198.  Some  illusion  in  our  feelings  in  judging  of  the  great  ori- 
ginals, 200.  The  inferiority  of  modern  imitators,  200.  Their  failure  partly  caused 
by  an  undue  dread  of  criticism,  201.  No  species  of  poetry  so  delightfhl  as  that  of  the 
old  English  drama,  i.  120.  Its  character,  130.  Extinguished  under  the  Protectorate, 
131.  Corrupted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  182.  A  public  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  drama  instituted  at  Athens,  139.  The  decline  of  theatricals  a  subject  worthy  of 
investigation,  140.  Their  tendency  discussed,  141.  Encouraged  by  the  Jesuits,  142. 
Employm*ent  of  sacred  places  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  143.  Origin  of  the  Qreek 
drama,  and  form  of  the  'Chprus,  144.  Description  of  tiie  theatres  as  they  existed  in 
Greece,  146.  Their  structure,  148.  The  use  of  masking  the  actors,  149.  Use  of  the 
Chorus,  150.  Perfection  of  the  Gre^k  tragedies,  151.  Sketch  of  the  old  comedy, 
153.  The  Roman  drama  deficient  in  interest,  154.  The  drama  of  the  middle  ages, 
156.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  157.  English  literature  remarkably  rich  in 
old  dramas,  158.  Spain  entitled  to  the  next  place  in  dramatic  excellence,  159.  India 
and  China  had  theatres,  160.  Character  of  the  Italian  and  French  theatres,  160. 
The  Germans  invented  a  strange  kind  of  theatre,  162.  Causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
drama  in  England,  163.  Remains  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  166. 
Daylight  the  most  favourable  time  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  167.  Beneficial  effects  of 
holidays,  168.  Culpable  indifflsrence  of  the  public  to  subordinate  actors,  169.  Pe- 
culiarities of  the  old  English  dramatists,  177.  Miss  Baillie's  plan  of  her  '*  Plays  on 
the  Passions"  examined,  269.  The  drama  of  the  present  day  of  an  inferior  character, 
and  exercising  no  beneficial  influence,  iii.  139.  > 

dramatic  poetry  \  quick  and  decisive  in  its  effects,  ii.  15.  What  is  dramatic,  16,  17. 
Definition  of  a  good  drama,  17.  Origin  of  the  English  drama,  18-21. 
ramaiisiSf  old  English,  sketch  of,  ii.  14.  Marlow,  22.  Shakspeare,  23.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  25.  Massinger,  26.  Ben  Jonson,  27.  Middleton,  27.  Marston,  27. 
Decker,  27.  Chapman,  28.  Webster,  29.  Ford,  29.  Shirley,  30.  Dryden,  31. 
Lee,  32.  Otway,  33.  Southern,  33.  Moore,  33.  Lillo,  33. 
ryden  ;  notice  of  his  dramas  and  poetry,  ii.  7.  31.    His  literary  and  personal  character, 

95.  Critical  remartis  on  his  Annua  Mirahiiis,  96.     Character  of  his  rhyming  plays, 

96.  Faults  in  his  dramas,  99.  Summary  of  his  qualities  as  a  dramatist,  102. 
Founded  a  critical  school  of  poetry,  103.  Superiority  of  his  critical  works,  103. 
Excellence  of  his  satirical  compositions,  104.  To  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  pro- 
duce an  epic  poem,  106. 

Ml  Quixote;  critique  on  that  work,  ii.  408-410. 

E. 

agt  India  Company  Monopoly ;  Chinese  question,  vi.  263.  Unreasonableness  of  the 
monopoly,  263.  Has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  264.  Comparison 
of  prices  of  teas  in  Hamburgh  and  London,  265.  High  price  in  London  not  accounted 
for  by  the  argument  that  the  Company*s  teas  are  of  superior  quality,  267.  A  variety 
of  statements  to  prove  the  advantages  of  aA  open  trade,  268.  273.  Extracts  from  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  late  committee  in  corroboration  of  the  foregoing,  274-282. 
They  prove  that  the  monopoly  is  not  necessary  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  in  the 
Chinese  character  or  institutions,  282.  Proofs  to  show  that  the  Company  have  not 
carried  on  the  trade  to  the  same  extent  that  they  would  have  done,  had  it  been  open 
to  the  speculations  of  private  individuals,  283.  Enumeration  of  the  advantages  thai 
would  accrue  if  the  present  system  were  abolished,  285. 
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Education;  the  education  of  femaies  in  the  present  day  Tery  imperfed,  iii,  ia§. i3|» 
Enqitiry  into  tbe  utility  of  classical,  806-374..   Reasons  why  the  adfaitiea  tiea^ 
sical  acquirements  have  been  over-rated,  366.    Laitin  ahd  Greek  usdiil  for  mu^ 
a  solid  and  vigorous  application  at  an  early  period  of  life,  967.    For  nisti^itb 
cuHivation  of  style,  366.    The  English  manner  of  teaching  the  dann  ■«*, 
defectire,  369.    A  needless  perfection  aimed  at  in  teaching  the  dead  laagna^  a» 
Absnrdity  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to  Latin  verses,  370.   A  corioitfapiM 
of  the  advocates  of  classical  learning  examined,  371.     The  plan  paneed  in  tkrl'r 
versities  of  Eng;land,  particularly  that  of  Oxford,  examined,  373.   The  exteit  toiiyci 
classical  learning  should  be  encouraged,  373.    Female  education,  S74.  Tketoiv 
of  an  original  differenee  of  capacity  between  the  sexes,  vcory  fandftd,  S74.  Ditoii 
the  present  system  of  female  education,  375.    Objections  to  its  exteuioi  wi  k- 
piovement  obviated,  on  the  score  5f  knowledge  making  women  pedantic,  3Ta  A^ 
not  be  petty  and  frivolous  iif  their  pursuits,  377.    Jealousy  of  men  iiitt  a^ea  jo 
the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  377.    Arguments  of  those  wkowiskitair 
avocations  of  the  other  sex  should  be  exdusiitely  domestic,  suted  aad  Rftt,K;. 
Objection  answered  as  to  the  notoriety  acquired  by  litierature,  379.    AdTia^k 
would  result  from  the  better  education  of  females,  3S0.     The  edocatioi of  m^k 
likewise  improve,  381.     Conversation  would  become  more  mteVaetoal  uj  nb^ 
383.    Dissipation  in  society  would  be  checked,  884.     Respect  and  iiiip(Macf«far 
old  age  acquires  from  knowledge,  384.     Recapitulation  of  the  points  saiEtiiaN  n 
this  Essay,  385.     The  education  of  the  people  should  be  provided  ^\fie^ 
386.    Two  objections  founded  on  fhlladous  grounds,  887«    Adam  Ihtt'i  9^- 
on  the  subject,  388.    The  principle  of  non-interference  In  the  mOrvlmd^^ 
ignorantly  urged,  889.    Country  districts  not  populous  nor  rich  eiiM{|it0  mttii  j 
teacher,  390.    Fallacy  of  the  argument,  that  ^le  education  of  the  paor  AfliMWlfH 
to  private  beneficence,   390.     Facts  decisive  on  this  ^int ;  state  of  etam  n 
England,  391.    In  Scotland,  303.    Whether  the  Cbnrch  of  England  is  fs^  .o 
any  danger  by  educating  poor  children  in  schools  open  to  all  sects,  391.401.  btfb 
on  the  sute  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  poor,  as  regards  iostnictioB,  I&  TW 
strange  contrast  exhibited  by  the  two  systems.  Bell  and  Lancaster,  l&t  B?(h- 
racter  and  tendency  of  the  restrictive  system,  395.     Evils  of  edvea&w  be^tm^ 
ferred  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  counterbalance*!  by  the  adfantafes,  3&  \ 
comprehensive  plan  of  education  for  all  denominations  not  oppoted  to  i«t^^  1^ 
The  Church  of  England  not  injured  by  its  adoption,  398.    RecooiBeadjiJeiifilr 
Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  l|98.    Utility  of  separating  religioQB  fm^»^ 
struction,  398.  -  A  selection  from  the  Scriptures  recomnfended  for  Ike  w*''* 
pupils.  399.     Rapid  progress  of  education  in  London,  399.    Alliaaoe  of  Cii«l°' 
sute,  remarks  on,  by  Dr.  Paley  and  Edmund  Burke.  400.     EducttioiionkrwjJ 
classes ;  the  best  means  of  promoting  it  by  the  dilTusion  of  scieotific  Jtp«** 
401.409.     Interference  of  the  Legislature  advantageous   in  providi<«**^ 
instroction  for  children,  but  dangerous  if  connected  with  the  sobacgitf  agy. 
of  the  people,  402.     The  people  must  be  the  great  agents  in  the  ae«#w*'' 
that  work,  402.     The  first  method  for  the  promotion  of  knowledp^  tlie  »*"?*? 
of  cheap  publications,  403.     Method  of  publishing  in  number!  """■"Jpr" 

;  Political,  as  well  as  other  works,  should  be  disseminated  in  a  cheap  ft)n,  w  ^ 
clubs  and  reading  societies,  and  associations  for  promoting  converadioa,  «^ 
404 ,  405.  Scientific  works  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  &e  workiag  div  ^ 
be  prepared,  406.  Institution  of  lectures,  407.  Expenses  sbonld  be H \i^^ 
people,  408.  Should  have  the  chief  share  in  the  management  of  the  tfx^  ^ 
Scientific  education  of  the  working  clashes,  objections  to,  refuted,  401  ^f^ 
features  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  sermon  on  the  subject,  409.  Unfomwled  ««4**' 
that  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  leads  to  scepticism,  410,  411.  Statftiesii  . 
danger  lo  be  apprehended  from  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  more  '^^ ' 
coveries  of  science,  412,  413.  Groundless  objections  to  the  efforts  made  ii  (vF|<|^ 
age  to  difltese  secular  learning  at  the  expense  of  religioHS  ^V^^'^^^'^Jl^LI 
Extracts  from  the  author's  work,  in  which  he  appears  to  value  religion  «^^^ 
assistance  it  renders  the  law  and  government  of  the  state,  416,  416.  ^^.^^ 
religion  from  a  general  course  of  academical  education  justified,  480.  ^^^\ 
system  of  education  pursued  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  CaiBlirH^*'^''t 
435.  Plan  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor,  487.  SUte  of,  is  Irdiid,  "•' 
355.  (Sec/refewrf.)  ^      .^ 

Edgeworth,  Miss;  character  of  her  works,  ii.  464.    IHstmgmsfaed  fhNBOlbfr«T««^ 
her  qualities  as  a  moral  teacher,  465.     Defects  in  her  manner  pointed  out,  i» 
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what  respect  the  moral  utility  of  her  works  has  been  an  impedi 
larity,  467.  Some  of  her  faults  peculiar  to  her  sex,  468.  Her  impe 
altoeether  efbcefl  by  her  eu^Uencies,  469. 

Uiaabeih^  Queen;  state  of  literature  during  her  reign,  i.  170.  Distini 
of  the  authors  of  that  period,  1 70.  Style  of  writing  asaumed  a  diffe 
the  time  of  the  civM  wars,  172.  Influence  of  the  Restoration  in  con 
taste,  178.  Remarks  on  the  style  of  the  authorsof  those  days,  1 
principal  writers,  174.  Character  of  the  dramatists  of  that  age,  ] 
prove  the  persecuting  character  of  her  goyemment.  It.  150.  Sumn 
made  against  the  Roman  Cathotics^  1&0,160.  Her  persecution  o 
more  Objectionable,  16d.  Reasons  for  her  attachment  to  the  Prot 
Religious  opinions  of  the  Puritans  defended  from  the  imputatio 
monarchy,  166. 

Eloquence^  modem,  is  diiferent  from  ancient,  but  has  not  declini 
bar  and  the  pulpit,  58.    State  and  effects  of,  in  France,  at  the  Rev 

Emigratum,  should  be  encouraged  upon  an  extensiTe  system  for  the  i 
of  the  nneiiq)loyed  laboufing  classes,  vi.  208,  SOS.    Proposed  plan 
istry  approved  of,  204.206. 

EnglMdj  dispositions  of  America  and  that  country,  iii  85, 86  {See  An 

English  poetry ^  compared  with  French,  i.  186.    Present  state  of  peel 

Entail  the  law  of,  its  origin  and  effects.  State  of,  as  it  exists  in  Eoj 
vi.    123.  124.     (See  Primogeniiwe.) 

Ersktjie,  Lord,  his  merits  as  an  orator,  ii.  388. 

F. 

Falhenshialdt  General,  account  of,  iv.  09.     His  sufferings,  confinemf 
Fayeti€,  de  ki,  Marquie,  character  of,  iv.  300. 
Fauei,  a  drama,  by  Goethe,  account  of,  iii.  7. 

Female  edmeation;  an  essay  on  the  necessity  of  its  extension,  iii.  374 
FiciioHf  infancy  of,  by  what  characterised,  ii.  429.    The  stages  of  its 
430,  431.    Under  what  classes  Arabian  fiction  may  be  arranged,  4 
Fielding  ;  his  merits  as  a  novelist,  ii.  142. 

Florence;  its  state  in  the  "earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ii.  34 
Ford,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  it  SO.  170. 

Forgery y  capital  punishment  of,  a  series  of  arguments  proving  the  n< 

tion,  vi.  204.  SOS.    Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  for  consolidatiog  the  Uwb 

295.    Two  grounds  taken  up  by  those  who  wish  to  abolish  the  pu 

206.    First,  unlawfulness  of  taking  away  life  for  any  offence,  unteni 

capital  punishments  defeat  their  own  object,  207.    The  infliction 

would  be  more  efficacious,  if  there  was  a  certainty  of  its  always  b 

Uncertainty  of  the  present  law  as  regards  forgery,  298.    Deters  m( 

the  offenders,  800.    The  philanthropic  labours  of  the  Society  of 

criminal  code  mitigated,  301.     Defeat  of  the  late  bill  in  the  House  ol 

condemnatory  of  any  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  cria 

ticular  cases  of  capital  punishment,  302. 

FoXy  Charles  Jamee,  compared  with  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  ii.  3S 

France;  state  and  prospects  of  Europe  in  1814,  after  the  downfall  of 

Expression  of  gratitude  and  delight  at  the  liberation  of  so  many 

254.    Joy  at  the  defeat  of  Napoleon ;  portrait  of  his  character,  25! 

^  fall  has  established  the  utter  impracticability  of  any  scheme  of 

^^255,  856.     The  impressive  lesson  it  has  read  to  ambition,  257. 

80  opportunely  thrown  on  the  character  of  conquerors  in  genen 

England  has  acquired  in  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  250.     Tl 

Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  foreign  policy  of  England  during  her 

with  France  vindicated,  260.    Dignified  conduct  of  the  allies  aft< 

Aeasion  of  Paris,  261.    The  question  examined  whether  the  resto 

boos  to  the  throne  of  France  was  the  best  possible  issue  to  the  lof 

ceded  it,  262.  265.    The  danger  apprehended  from  the  restoratioi 

more  apparent  than  real,  265.     Reflections  on  the  character  and  i 

the  Conatitntion  offered  byLonis  XVI II.,  to  the  French  people, 

meat  of  Bonaparte,  its  despotic  character,  267.    Grounds  for  do 

French  are  yet  capable  of  a  regulated  freedom,  288.    Two  ways  i 

the  project  of  a  free  constitution  for  France  may  fail,  260.     lis  < 

country  cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to  the  general  iiilcreslh  of  I 
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great  moral  lesson  pointed  out,  which  the  struggle  in  which  France  was  bo 
teaches,  271.    The  first  French  revolution,  its  true  and  eAcient  cause,  27i.    thr 
lesson  which  it  reads  aloud  to  manKind,  872.    Cause  of  Napdeoit's  fall  from  pos^ 
339.     In  what  way  the  people  have  benefited  by  the  contest  with  BcMiapafte,  274.    Tt* 
opinions  of  a  party  in  England  who  look  with  jealousy  on  what  has  been  door  for  thf 
advancement  of  freedom  in  Europe,  276.  279.     The  events  on  the  ConliBeai,  wfefk 
terminated  in  a  general  peace,  likely  to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  regiiaiBd 
liberty  and  temperate  reform  in  England,  280,  281.    Appeal  on  behalf  orpotaaii^I. 
282.      Napoleon  once  more  at  Paris,  288.      RemariLs  on  the  treaty  of  Fuv,  3i 
On  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  284.     On  Uie  impolitic  measure  of  giTing  the  iriand  qTEIb 
to  Bonaparte,  285.    I^udden  change  in  the  army  and  the  people  'Vthich  feBsmti  hi 
abdication,  286.   His  ambitious  projects  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Elba,  287.   Bs  faid^ 
at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  289.    Observations  on  the  convention  of  FonlainliBR.  J89 
On  the  government  of  France  revising  payment  of  the  stipulated  pensiai  to  Mem- 
parte,  2S0.     Extract  of  a  letter  firom  Sir  Neil  Campbell  on  the  intrigaes  of  !hyd0« 
when  at  Elba ;  the  causes  which  produced  the  restoration  ef  Bonaparte  itfciih  t& 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  French  people,  292.    M.  Cuvier,  hit  rcHate* 
the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  in  France  since  the  Revolution,  298.    Mr.  BMbed'^ 
on  the  same  subject,  293.   On  the  extensive  division  of  landed  property  in  Fnuet,  % 
On  Bonaparte's  nobility,  296.    Effects  of  the  French  confiscation  on  the  temper  of  thp 
peasantry,  297.    Remarks  on  the  importance  and  strength  of  the  Proteataar  part}  a 
France,  298.  On  the  various  political  associations  which  influenced  the  peaph  dam^ 
the  Revolution,  298.    On  the  party  who  condemned  Louis  XVI.  to  death,  29SL    Cha- 
racter of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  300.     Of  Benjamin  Constant,  306.    Snktares 
on  the  conscription,  301.    Dangers  of  long  wars  to  civilised  nations,  Iffi.    Cflbets  of 
(req^ient  changes  of  government,  303.    Policy  of  Louis  XVIIL  after  his  rrstonibB, 
304.    Remarks  on  the  French  army,  305.    The  folly  of  England  enbaftisg  ia  so- 
other crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons,  306.     Divided  state  of  Fk^nee  after  tlM«co«4 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  307.     Unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons  amongsl  the  peat 
body  of  the  people,  308.     The  circumstances  of  their  restoration,  309.    The  iasenal 
condition  of  France  at  that  period,  309.    Fhrst  acts  of  the  King  calculated^  aiam  tbr 
people,  312.     Return  of  Bonaparte  facilitated  thereby,  313.     Further  reviewer  Ik 
King's  conduct  afte>  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  314-316.     Public  regeotneat  dirM^ 
against  the  members  of  the  King's  family,  317.     The  l>uket>f  Orleans  ntmmnM 
as  a  fit  person  for  the  soverei^of  a  limited  monarchy,  818.     Pleas  of  tiie  Beyafafr 
considered,  310.     Arguments  m  defence  of  a  neutral  policy  on  the  part  of  Gnat  £rv 
tain  with  respect  to  France,  320.    The  question  of  interference  with  the  inlflniliftA 
of  France  examined,  325.     Injwitice  of  the  attack  upon  Spain  by  the  otesapSo 
of  France,  325-342.     The  inconstancy  of  the  French  nation  exemplified  iaile«ap^ 
of  governments  to  which  she  has  been  subject  since  the  Revolution,  2IG2.    Ttm  6ms 
not  prove  any  inconsistency  or  fluctuation  in  national  opinion, .363.     Thrndtaefvt? 
of  France  remained  unnoticed  during  the  war,  364.     The  eircumsetanoet  «kadb  ffacej 
power  in  their  hands,  365.    Character  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815!,  IBS.  Ty- 
rannical laws  passed  in  1817,  368.    Condition  of  France  during  that  perioi,  361 
Electoral  privileges  of,  369.     The  progress  of  public  opinion  in,  370.     CJhaage  vtirii 
the  Revolution  has  effected  in  the  character  and,  influence  of  the  ctergy,  371.    Tae 
army  a  dangerous  power  in  France,  372.     Summary  of  what  the  Bourboa  finriiv  ha«* 
done  fbr,  during  the  first  ten  years  after  their  restoration,  373.     The  Royaiit  tac- 
tion cannot  last  long,  373.     Revolution  in  1830,  the  causes  and  ooDseqneaen  •( 
374-390.     The  war  with  France  justified  in  its  origin,  v.  20.     M.  Mounier^  aet&m. 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  first  Revolution  in  France,  with  the  i 
ation  of  it,  110.  115.     The  injury  which  it  did  to  the  causepf  rational 
Agricultural  condition  of  France,  vi.  130,  131.    Effects  of  the  laws  of 
that  country  in  producing  a  minute  division  of  land,  131,  132. 

Franklin,  Benjamin ;  character  of  his  philosophical  speculations,  ii.  283.     The 
ties  of  bis  intellectual  character  may  be  traced  to  his  want  of  a  regular  edncaHoa.  f^ 
His  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  284.     His  labours  in  the  departmeat  of  p^^- 
ftics,  285.     His  political  writings,  ^%.    His  merit  as  a  political  economist,  387.     Ha 
reputation  as  a  WTiter  on  morality  and  literature,  288. 

French  poetry  inferior  to  English,  i.  186.  The  grand  distinction  of  the  two  achoaH,  KTt 
Characteristics  of  French  poetiy,  186.  Historical  sketch  of,  191.  Estimate  «C  e^- 
dern  French  poetry,  196.  Its  character  compared  with  that  of  the  Bluish,  393,  ST 
•French  Revolution  in  1789,  its  true  and  efficient  cause,  iv.  272.  The  impressive  Iei9 
which  it  teaches  to  mankind,  272.  Its  theory  and  consequences,  274.  The  eAm  • 
as  regards  the  agricultural  condition  of  France,  298.    The  revolntion  oT  IS39,  T- 
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Causes  of,  874-381 .  The  conduct  of  the  French  people'  above  all  prai8< 
part  wluch  England  would  h^ve  acted  ir  she  bad  been  subjected  to 
tyranny,  381.  The  interests  of  France  promoted  by  the  exemplary  n 
populace  during  the  late  crisis,  382.  The  extension  of  the  elective  frs 
necessary  to  secure  the  permanence  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  ui 
mavks  on  the  proposition  to  alioiish  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  384.  O 
of  a  national  guard,  384.  On  the  part  which  the  English  ciovernmci 
have  sustained  during  the  progress  of  the  Revoltition,  385-387.  R< 
Charles  X..and  is  family  by  England,  38a.  Effiscfeof  the  Revolut 
the  progress  of  liberty  throughout  Europe,  390.  Origin  and  pro^ 
French  Revblotion,  in  the  opinion  of  M,  Mounitr^  ▼.  110.115.  Th 
combated,  116.  Influence  of  the  contest  in  America,  and  other  causes 
Hevolvtion,  1 16.  What  share  the  philosophers  of  France  had  in  p 
Remarks  on  the  supposed  connexion  between  irreligion  and  demo 
French  Revolution  produced  by  apparent  and  natural  canses,  120. 
it  has  done  to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom,  120.  The  French  philosi 
from  much  of  the  blame  attached  to  them,  121.  In  what  points  the 
Constituent  Assembly  were  cuj^able,  122-120. 
Frederick  WiUiam  th^  Sacond^  of  Prussia ;  tho  character  of  his  govern 
Frederick  the  Secandj  of  Prussia ;  his  popularity,  the  party  by  whom  he 
iv.  82.   ■ 

G. 

»  • 

Game  LOevs,  degrading  influence  of,  on  the  morals  of  the  peasantry,  vi 
on  Lord  AUhorp's  bill  for  legaHsiag  the  sale  of  game,  208.    Groni 
present  game  laws  are  principally  o^ectJonab]e,'So.    The  mode  in 
been  too  frequently  executed,  241,  S^2.    Folly  of  asserting  a  natura 
on  the  part  of  animals  fera  natur^t  243.     The  title  of  occupancy 
cultivated  country,  244.      Impossibility  of  establishing  more  than  ; 
perty  in  game,  245,  246.    Progress  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  "^4 
a  nee  of  legalising  the  sale  of  game,  263.    Substance  of  the  evidence  I 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  254.     Amount  of  actua 
the  law,  257-299.    Document  respecting  the  operation  of  the  French 
Necessity  of  accommodathig  our  institutions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
Garcilasso^  the  first  of  Spanish  classical  poets,  i.  221. 
Genius,  from  the  bent  it  takes,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times,  iil.  64. 
Germany f  national  opinion  respecting  a  IVee  constitution  in  1813,  iv.  8' 

of  her  patriotic  demands,  88. 
German  and  Northern  Poetry,  ancient,  i.  226.     Introductory  remarks, 
some  of  the' earliest  of  tho  Teutonic  romances,  227.    Changes  introdi 
sion  of  th  e  Swabi'an  line  of  princes,  234.    State  of  poetry  at  that  peri( 
of  the  master  singers,  their  regulations  and  productions ;  singular 
the  Danish  and  Scottish  ballails  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Jamieson; 
the  Swiss,  249.    German  and  Danish  music,  250. 
German  Literature ;  prejudices  of  the  Fk«nch  against  it,  iii.  1,  2.     C; 
ranee  that  too  generally  prevails  regarding  its  value  and  character, 
obviated,  5.    Vindicated  fVom  the  impntation  of  bad  taste,  6,  7.     1 
abilities  of  Wieland,  Klopstock,  the  Jacobis,  and  Mendelsohn,  12.    < 
many  assumed  a  new  form,  13,  14.    Extract  from  Schiller,  17.    Fii 
literary  man,  18.    Beautiful  specimen  of  pictorial  criticism  from  G 
man  poetry,  20.    The  changes  it  has  undergone,  23.    Mysticism,  I 
objection   against   German  literature,  answered,   24,    25.    Kant'i 
Grerman  contrasted  with  other  systems  of  philosophy,  28.    The  Ger 
the  charge  of  irreligion,  32.     Concluding  reflections,  33. 
George  ihe  Second;  his  reign  fertile  in  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  n 

medy,  ii.  417.  The  causes  of  this  coincidence  pointed  out,  418. 
Gil  Blae;  in  what  its  excellence  consists,  and  the  cause  of  its  popolai 
Godwin  ;  deep  interest  excited  by  the  perusal  of  his  Caleb  Williams, 
the  public  of  St.  Leony  438.  Cloudesley  an  inferior  work  to  either 
Remarks  on  the  story  of,  440.  Defects  in  style  and  delineation  c 
Reasons  why  the  author's  latter  works  are  comparatively  feeble,  ^ 
between  his  Caleb  Williams  and  his  Political  Justice,  444 .  Preva 
his  works,  445.  Mr.  Godwin  the  first  whole-length  broacher  of  the 

445.  The  subjects  of  Caleb  Williams  and  St.  Lfion  peculiarly  cong 

446.  Notice  of  his  Life  of  Chaucer  and  his  other  productions,  447. 
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Goeike,  oorreqKmdence  of,  \i'ith  SchHler;  character  of  bis  epiitoiary  ttnmfMHilwn,  li.  tjp 
Derelopment  of  his  intellectual  character,  460-462.  E&tract  from  lus  criticiBeB  frm 
an  imagioarjr  landscape  painter,  iii.  19.  ^cimate  of  his  poedcal  menu,  90. 

Goldsmith  and  Crabbe;  comparison  betweeD  them  as  poets,  ii.  1^. 

Government^  republican,  difficulty  attending  the  maintenance  of,  ii.  369. 

Governments  y  arbitrary^  the  policy  and  ftiture  fate  of,  ir .  348.  Rctroapwit  irf  tbec»r 
which  brought  Europe  to  the  state  she  was  in  after  the  dowmfall  of  Napetom,  tVLUj 
The  circumstances  explained  which  have  D^f oured  a  return  Co  arbitrarf  yswef  tair 
Uie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  846.  The  despotic  goremmeiiCs  of  Eorope 
larly  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  346.-  Their  object  to  vmge  a  fierce  war  aguai  ~ 
347.  The  result  of  the  experiment  predicted,  349.  Effects  of  habits  of  iadifl;  aal 
diffused  intelligence  among  the  people,  349.  The  fascination  atf  ifiMJa  nt  -  fsa  ifcf  pes- 
session  of  arbitrary  power,  35.  Superiority  of  consticotioDal  to  de^potecem- 
mentB,  353.    Genius  and  energy  of  character  nerer  thrive  but  in  a  Gree  csmij.Si 

Gower,  Lord  Francis  Leveson,  review  of  his  translations  from  the  Gennaa^l  tU.  ife 
daims  as  a  poet,  349.  Specimens  of  his  poetry,  351,353.  Character  o^att^ 
lator,  356-358.  Specimen  of  hip  translation  of  Wallenstein's  Camp,  360.  Bafi^ 
evidently  an  art  or  accomplishment,  not  a  gift  of  nature,  36i. 

Graham,  James,  remarks  on  his  "  British  Oeorgics/*  ii.  169.  Beauty  and  fiieiity  ii  tt 
descriptions,  160.  The  moral  character  of  his  poetry  its  principal  t^arm,  161.  t, 
great  nationality  an  additional  recommendation,  162. 

Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  narrative  of  his  extraordinary  measures, — that  of  annmnimtaiia' 
ii.  68.  Prohibition  of  marriage  to  all  the  orders  of  the  priesthood,  6&  Profcct  oi  cfe 
crusades,  69. 

Greet;  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  power  of  that  langiage;  eminent  eonribribmsto  Grr- 
cian  literature,  iii.  430.  Advantages  to  be  derived  firom  the  atody  of  te  Greek  lan- 
guage may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  430. 

Greeks ,  their  literature  and  science,  iii.  73. 

Grey,  Earl ;  his  uniform  consistency  and  uneompromisiag  integrity  ia  f<iftwnrr  to  tb^ 
Catholic  Question,  v.  203. 

Grotius ,,  the  first  man  who  acquired  reputation  as  a  writer  on  the  Ld«  of  Kanoai, « \ 
269.  His  character  and  writings,  270.  Extracts  IW>m  the  works  of,  itsyrtiif,  t^ 
right  of  blockade,  iv.  184. 

Gusman  d'A^arache,  a  celebrated  Spanish  novel,  a  work  of  great  genins,  ii.  419 

H. 

HazUtfs,  William,  character  of  Shakspeare's  plays ;  the  aathor'e  objieci,  i.  3&  ^ssfh- 
riority  of  Shakspeare^s  genius  illnstrated  by  extracts,  339.  Cauaes  why  tta  vnur 
has  not  generaly  met  with  impartial  justice  from  his  coaienipararica,  a  4&  fvr- 
sesses  an  intense  admiration  for  the  author  whom  he  criticises,  476.  A  aaatrffto- 
portion,  of  arrangement,  and  of  harmony  in  his  powers,  476.  Hjs  h'bwwm  ua 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  477.  His  admiration  of  the  wrMti  «I  ifii>- 
quity  too  exclusive,  477. 

Ballam,  Mr,,  his  remarks  on  the  source  from  which  Oante  derived  the  scheae  mi 
general  idea  of  his  poem,  ii.  74. 

Heber,  Bishop,  his  amiable  character  as  a  divine,  ii.  281. 

Hemans,   Felicia,  her  poetry ;  its  character,  ii.  25 ! .     Its  tenderness,  aad  twaau.'/ 
imagery,  255.    Prediction  with  respect  to  her  literary  fame,  256. 

Herrera,  a  Spanish  poet,  his  talents  as  a  writer,  i.  204. 

Herodotus,  the  earliest  of  romantic  historians,  ii.  380.  Sketch  of  the  Grooiw  chvsdr 
at  the  time  he  wTOle,  381. 

Historical  writiny,  English,  sketch  of  its  progress  from  the  earlieet  period  daaa  te  **^ 
publication  of  Liugard*s  History  of  England,  iii.  33.  45.    Character  of  La^gvd*9  H»^ 
tory,  46,  47. 

Historians,  survey  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  modern,  ii.  380-407.     A  pnt  b> 
torian  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions ;  the  cause  specified,  380.    IleradsSib.  * 
qualifications  as  an  historian,  380.     The  character  of  the  Greek  nation  al  thr  ov 
he  wrote,  381-384.    Thucydides,  his  historical  excellencies,  3&l-a88.     Hielon  *» 
quires  selection,  385.    Xenophon,  his  merits  as  an  historian,  388.    BlerttB  of  Po^^ 
and  Arrian,  389.  Plutarch,  and  the  school  of  historians  to  which  he  belong,  cjr 
dered,389.  Effect  of  their  writings,  ^1 .    Livy,  his  merits  and  defects,  99t.    Nrf. 
393.    Tacitus,  394.    Comparison  between  the  ancient  and  modern  hiaioffian<.  9 
The  latter  inferior  to  the  former  in  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  the  eauaes  of  ih^  ~ 
plained,  397-399.     Modern  historians  addicted  to  theory,  40O.     Uitme.  an  sn 
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lished  advocate,  401.    MUford,  VTerects  in  bis  History  of  Qceece,  401.     Modern  his- 

>riaiu)  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  402-    The  perfect  historian  described,  404.  ' 

*bes;  remarks  on  his  philosophical  system,  iii.  073.    His  theory  of  the  pnilosophy  or 

erception,  350. 

ise  of  Commons  J  remarks  on  its  character  and  it<)  peculiar  excellencies,  iv.  223.     Brief 

icw  of  the  annals  of  that  assembly,  hi  order  to  prove  that  an  addition  to  the  number  of 

lembers  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  v.  262.  260. 

For  further  information,  see  Parliamentary  RtformJ 

me  ;  remarks  on  •his  character  as  an  historian,  ii.  401.    On  his  scepticisn,  ill.  304. 

^  the  causes  which  influenced  hi^  political  opinions,  305.    Dr.  Brown*s  misconception 

f  his  reasoning  against  the  existence  of  matter,  357. 

mour :  in  what  it  tonsists  in  writing ;  Shakspeare,  Swift,  Sterne,  and  Cervantes  ex- 

ellcd  in  it,  ii.  454. 

ngnrian  Poets,  specimens  of,  i.  256. 

I. 

'tgery ;  its  powerful  effect  in  poetry,  ii.  255.  Employed  unconsciously  by  poets,  256. 
/and;  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor,  iii.  467.  Number  of,  stated  to  be  in  a  course 
»f  instruction,  and  in  what  manner  educated,  468.  Expense  to  the  nation  for  the 
•upport  of,  469.  In  ivhat  manner  expended,  470.  472.  Upon  whom  the  charge  of 
>rovidiag  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  devolves,  473.  Causes  of  the  want  of  success 
n  the  plans  heretofore  pursued,  476.  Review  of  existing  institutions  for  education 
n  Ireland,  477. 480.  Objections  of  Roman  Catholics  to  .the  plans  now  in  operation 
onsidered,  481,  4H2.  The  question  dismissed,  whether  there  should  be  an  enforced 
eading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Roman  Catholic  children,  482.  Best  plan  for  the  edu- 
atiou  of,  483.  Irishmen  treated  as  bondsmen  ever  since  their  connexion  with  Eng- 
and,  V.  195.  Enormoui  increase  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  and  monstrous  abuses  of  the 
rish  Church  EsUblishment,  307.  313.  System  of  tithes,  313.  Effects  of  the  mi- 
lute  subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland,  ▼!.  133-135.  Appalling  state  of  Ireland,  how 
KTcasioned;  calls  loudly  for]  enquiry  and,  redress,  334.  The  resource  of  governing 
ly  the  bayonet  unavailable,  335.  Investigatioa  into  the  causes  of  the  miseries  and 
liscontent  of  Ireland,  336.  Catholic  disabilities,  arguments  for  their  removal,  337. 
i42.  Defective  state  of  the  government  and  the  magistracy,  343,  344.  Venality  ami 
rorniption  of  the  sub-sheriffs,  S45.  Necessity  of  appointing  Lord  Lieutenants  to  the 
counties  of  Ireland,  345.  Advantages  of  the  constabulary,  and  bad  effiBcis  of  the  yeo- 
nanry,  an  improper  siiecies  of  force  for  a  divided  oouutry,  346.  Reasons  for  abo- 
ishiiig  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  347.  The  utility  and  absolute  necessity  of 
'cforming  the  Church  Establishment  and  tithe  system,  348.  Economy  of  the  Pres- 
»ytcrian  Church,  348.  Apolojgy  for  the  tithe  system  considered,  351 .  The  argument 
hat  tithe  is  the  property  of  the  Church,  352.  Redress,  ample  and  complete,  the  only 
>ngine  by  which  Iretand.can  be  effectually  governed,  353.  Causes  of  the  poverty  of; 
iivrstigation  to  show  on  what  the  rate  of  wages  depends,  354,  357.  Population  of  Ire- 
and,  355.  Effects  of  the  bounty  acts  of  1783,  1784 ;  custom  of  gavelkind,  and  its  in- 
tucnce,  359.  No  measure  can  have  any  material  effect  for  the  improvement  of  the 
t>iiiitry,  without  an  effectual  check  be  given  to  the  practice  of  subdividing  farms,  360. 
rhp  law  in  Scotland  respecting  the  letting  of  farms,  361'  Proposed  plan  to  prevent 
iubletting,  362,  363.  Objections  to  it  examined,  364, 365.  Facility  of  creating  free- 
lolders  in  Ireland,  a  growing  evil,  366.  The  English  poor-law  system,  its  introduction 
vould  consummate  the  ruin  of,  367-369.  State  of  Education  in,  370,371.  Reforms 
leccssary  in  the  commerce  and  revenue,  372.  Objections  to  every  scheme  of  grants  of 
money  and  bounties,  374. 

'ly ;  sketch  of  its  religious  and  political  condition  at  the  time  Dante  published  his  cele- 
)rated  poem,  ii.  68-71.  Distinguished  at  the  period  when  Machiavelll  wrote,  from  the 
lei^hhouring  countries,  by  the  importance  which  the  population  of  the  towns  began 
to  acquire,  ii.  79.  By  the  development  of  free  opinions,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  liter- 
ature, 80,  81.  State  of  knowledge  and  public  prosperiiy  in  the  age  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  82. 

tlian  Novels,  by  what  characterised,  ii.  431.  Chief  aim  of  the  writers  of,  432. 
ilian  Poetry,  character  of,  during  the  fourteenth  and  ilfleenth  centuries,  i  213. 
'ing,  Washington;  in  what  the  charm  of  his  Bracebridge  Hall  consists,  ii.  472.  Objec* 
tions  to  the  author's  sincerity  answered,  472.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  his  affabi- 
Uty,  473.  The  question  considered,  whether  there  should  be  any  neutrals  in  great  na- 
lional  contentions,  474.  The  good  taste  and  national  liberality  of  the  writer  com- 
mended, 475. 
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Jefferson,  Thomas,  Bketch  of  his  characster,  ii.  966.     His  strong  attacbnei«  to  K^ 
368.   His  opinions  on  a  republican  form  of  goverament,  369.  On  thelrialfcv  .7 
the  mdepenaence  of  South  America,  370.     An  exaggerated  passion  for  mlS^ 
perverts  his  judgment,  371 .     His  religious  views,  372.    Brief  detail  of  ii^  j^  J 
373.     His  opinions  on  general  education,  374. 

Jesuits ;  their  encouragement  of  dramatic  represemaUons  in  their  seraiiaries.  I  u* 

Jews;  civil  disabiUties  to  which  they  are  subjected,  v.  203.    Arguiaeiiti  ea^..*! - 
defence  of  their  exclusion  froip  power  repKed  to,  204.     The  absord  Mn.  ^^  - 
a  Jew  cannot  be  a  legislator  or  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  his  reSS.  joi  '.I 
.because  he  belongs  to  a  separate  people,  206.    They  have  no  raJboarlnKd  >r 

.  vernment,.  or  against  England,  as  q^natioa,  207.  Arguments  dawifr«srar 
against  their  eovmcips^ion  answered,  208.  %\l. 

Jofisouj  Beftf  remarks  on  his  dramaticTproductioos,  Ii.  27. 

Justin,  St,,  specimens  of  his  absurd  and  monstfous  opinions,  Ui.  82. 

K. 

Kant,  his  philosophy  vindicated  from  theimputation  of  mysticism,  iH.  tt.  Smf^.  r 
system,  28.     Theories  of  other  philosophers  oontrasted  with  his.29.Ji.  Ht'di^  - 
SiljHni*^?  w^  *    "^  \'?^ ;  clogmatica/,  scepUcal,  and  critical,  iii.  Mi  ' Fmk^\- 
TJ^A^n.f^u'^^1^'^^^'    Pu^  doctrines  of  tr^tecendcitfaHsni  da««l,  I3(). i6i 
Jr^MuS^ni.    /''^•^"S  and  those  of  Reid  similar;  his  i^stem  ^m^^eflm. 

hs  metaphysics  317     Hisservices  to  philosophy,  and  HisanalysbofTlmioJ^HT. 
3i».    Errors  of  his  theory,  that  it  leads  to  scepticism,  319 

formed  himself  in  his  poem  of  «  Endym1on,2  «46,     Remarks  on  thewrt,i»  H.> 
curious  use  of  Pagan  mythology,  247.  .«  un »«  wwi,  -• 

f^iidare  Street  Safety,  for  the  promotioh  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Iwlai  ibc* 
stitation  and  defects;  reports  ofparUamentary  commissioners oMt  4T»,4!». 

Kntghti  remark  of  this  writer,  in  his  work  of  Taste,  on  the  origin  of  imifotioi,  iii » 
On  the  »>f«u^ supposed  to  reside  in  tints  and  combiiftition  of  tints.  2(K.  (htW^ 
gin  ofsublunity,  210.  ^ 

'^l^lifi!^*  ®'??P*«  ^l^J'^V'^^gio™  intolerance,  v.  133.-  AcconirtofiflmM<«^ 
view  between  him  and  Lethington.  illusbative  of  the  former's  persecrtiitf  get  l^ 
Dr.  M  Cries  apology  for  him  shown  to  be* inadmissible,  uF  OtteW^bi 
^Ji^r*^^  maiiifesfed  in  his  writings,  144.  Testimony  from  riJi  ri^  n- 
mnce  between  the  Government  and  the  Protestant  clergy  with  n8^»9km% 

Kosciusko,  noble  conduct  of  that  patriot,  iv.  23. 69.    f  See  Poit^d.) 

L. 

Lake  school  6f  poets,  i.  257:  Their  pretensions  to  originality,  258.  Eaqoiryiit*^ 
?^'^*i^  an  exposure  of  their  ludicrous  peculiarities,  258.  Their  simplicitTderiH 
oti'  ^f^™*Jy  J^  ^"^^  ^^ory  with  respect  to  the  employi^ent  of  a  howlj  pkn*  ^ 
♦    ^-^   i*  •  "®''*  P^^^^*^^*^  ^^«*®  *n '^ou^^^^ey^s  Thalaba   262.   Thdrstjieffcanr 

tensed,  268.    Remarks  on  the  subjects  and  objects  of  their  system,  aadtteitrt-^-' 
they  maintain,  265.  ^ 

X<wore«c«,  Dr. ;  sketch  of  his  literary  character,  and  description  of  his  elo^ow', « 

^1?'.*,     r  !!?*^**''J^''^^  ?'^  *"*  ^^'  ^^^'     ^'^  talents  as  a  lawyer,  814.  Tbeeitf- 1* 

yariety  of  bis  information  upon  political  subjects,  315.    His  nnsulUed  tosoor  3*1  s' 

tegnty  m  every  relation  of  life,  315. 
Lawrence  Sir  Thomas;  sources  of  his  popuUrity  as  a  painter,  fi.  257.    TV taai? ' 

his  pictures,  258.     Compared  with  Mr.  Martin,  25a 
Ijoud,  Archbishop ;  sketch  of  his  character,  iv  147 
Law  of  Libel,    {fiee  Liberty  of  the  Press.) 

Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations;  origin  and  progress  of  that  scieKe,  «i.  86a 
x.ei6nt^i,  spread  a  new  light  over  intellectual  philosophy.  Ui.  288.   llisgfiiiBS,asvi' 

his  writings   diametrically  opposite  in  character  to  Uiose  of  Locke,  284. »   * 

IJ^/mnl'^*'^     ^k'^*"..*"*^"!?^*'  ^  *^  ^"^  *««^«'  to  tbe  «  Essay  oo  Hm»  l" 
standing,"  296.     The  notion  of  Monads,  297. 
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Oetf  ;  hift  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  ii.  38. 
l^e  Sage;  critique  on  his  writings,  ii.  411. 
Ifcssing;  estimate  of  his  literary  merits,  iii.  11.    - 

CiSeriy  and  Necessity ;  remarks  on  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  this  philosophical  con> 
troversy  should  be  carried  on,  iii.  299.     Imputations  of  irreligion  condemned,  which 
have  been  thrown  on  the  advocates  of  necessity,  300.    The  supposed  immoral  tendency 
of  their  opinions  examined,  301. 
lAberiff  of  the  Press;  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  discussion  o{  the  great  question 
of  the  press,  and  its  abuses,  v.  324.    Reply  to  the  objection  that  the  existing  system  of 
our  laws  with  regard  to  the  press  requires  no  change,  325.     Definition  of  the  pfTence 
of  libel,  326.     In  what  way  punishable ;  three  methods  which  may  be  adopted  to  put 
the  libeller  on  his  trial,  326,  327.    The  nature  of  a  libel  precludes  its  minute  defini- 
tion, 328.    Remarks  on  the  exclusion  of  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  libellous  matter, 
329,  330.    Injustice  of  preventing  the  production  of  evidence  to  estMisk  the  truth  of 
the  imputed  libel,  331.     Cases  quoted,  similar  to  libel,  where  the  law  permits  justifica- 
tion, 332.    The  investigation  of  truth  impeded  by  the  present  law,  336.    Its  injurious 
efietfts,*S37.    Advantages  of  giving  unlimited  flreedom  to  political  discussion,  338.     The 
exis-tlng  system  destroys  the  protection  of  private  character,  and  promotes  the  Uoentious- 
ness  of  the  press,  339,  340.    Reasons  assigned  for  the  slanderous  character  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  press,  341.    Proposition  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  any 
alleged  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  to  leave  this  to  the  jury,  among  other  things, 
without  calling  upon  them  to  acquit  the  defendant,  because  he  shall  have  proved  his 
statements  to  be  true,  341.    Objection  to  this  plan  answered,  that  it  does  not  %ofar 
enough,  341.    From  another  class  of  persons,  that  it  goes  too  far,  342,  343.     Other 
objections  of  a  technical  character  obviated,  345, 346.    Other  defects  in  the  law  of  libel 
enumerated,  347, 348.    Danger  of  ^e  power  vested  in  the  Attorney-general  of  prose- 
cuting by  ex  officio,  349,  :i50.     &Lamples  of  its  despotic  operation,  350.    Proposed 
remedies,  352.      Provisions  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  libel  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  353.     Instances  of  innovations  in  the  law  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  354. 
Lii/o  ;  bis  character  as  a  dramatist,  ii.  33. 

Lingard,  Dr. ;  notice  of  his  **  History  of  England,"  iii.  45.     Manner  of  his  attack  on  the 
Northern  heresy,  47.     His  want  of  candour  in  relating  the  history  of  the  BngUsh  Re- 
formation, 47.     His  last  volumes  exhibit  increased  candour  and  impartiality,  48. 
Literature  of  the  middle  ages  defended  IVom  the  aspersions  of  modem  writers,  iii.  247. 

Philosophy  of,  character  of  the  scholastic  system,  2 18. 
Livy ;  his  merits  and  defects  as  an  historian,  ii.  392. 

Literature^  cooqkarative  state  of,  in  England  and  France,  iii.  49.  70.     Grammar,  49. 
Logic,  the  fonnder  of,  and  its  present  slate  in  Prance,  50.    Superiority  of  the  English 
over  the  French  in  mental  philosophy,  51.     The  latter  deficient  in  the  moral  and  po- 
litical sciences,  53.    Rhetoric  and  literary  criticism,  57.     The  difference  between  the 
pratoryof  England  and  of  France,  58.    History,  50.    French  romances,  00.    Novels, 
08.     State  of  eloquence  at  the  Revolution,  63.     Sketch  of  the  mass  of  British  intellect 
cotemporary  with  that  in  France  celebrated  by  M.  Chenier,  66.    List  of  onr  religious 
and  moral  establishments,  67.    Public  charities,  68.    Concluding  remarks,  70.    State 
of  literature  during  the  age  of  Elixabeth.    {See  Eiiataheth.) 
Locke  ;  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poetry  considered,  i.  343.    The  mode  in  which 
the  French  have  discussed  his  doctrines,  iii.  51.      Compared  with  Leibnitz,  283. 
His  writings  influenced  in  their  character  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
283.     His  "  Treatise  on  Government,*'  285.    "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"^ 
286.     His  errors  on  the  science  of  morals,  200.    His  phik>sophlcal  writings  contra- 
distinguished fVom  those  of  Hobbes,  292.    The  admirable  tendency  of  his  works,  293.^ 
His  *'  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  one  of  the  three  works  which  has  most^ 
directly  influenced  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries,  294. 
Two  letters  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  294.    Dr.  Brown's  defence  of  Locke, 
253. 
Ijogic,  State  of,  in  France,  iii.  50.   Talent  wasted  upon  the  art  during  the  middle  ages,  72. 
London  University:  objections  urged  against,  iii.  417.  By  whom,  418.    Their  erroneous 
arguments  refuted,  424.    The  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  course  of  instruction 
justified,  420,  421.    Comparative  danger  of  the  morals  of  the  students  in  the  London 
and  the  other  Universities,  422.  424.    Defects  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
425.     Their  wealth  and  their  privileges  prevent  a  salutary  rivalry  taking  place,  426. 
Too  great  an  attention  paid  to  Greek,  Latio,  and  mathematics,  426.    In  what  the  uti- 
lity of  mathematical  knowledge  consists,  427.     Prejudices  of  the  partisans  of  classical 
literature,  428.     The  assertion  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  grammatical  than  the 
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English  denied,  420.  Its  principal  valae  i«,  that  it  (brma  an  iatrodocliaa  to  theGfoi : 
the  beauty  or  that  language ;  the  literature  of  Greece,  489.  AdTantages  to  be  dowH 
from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  may  be  purchased  at  too  hi^  m.  priee,  49, 41. 
The  bounties  of  our  Universities  not  fiiiriy  bestowed,  4S8.  The  stiidealB  do  net  kai 
what  they  profess,  434.    A  long  list  of  eminent  names  no  proof  or  tlw  exeeBcaee  d 

'  our  academic  lostitntione,  434.  From  the  defects  already  stated,  the  \jBmkam  Xm^m- 
sity  free ;  its  ftiture  success  predicted,  435. 

hm»  Pcnet  de  Leon ,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Spanish  lyric  poets,  i. 

M. 

Maehmny  and  accumulation,  effects  of,  Ti.  86. 100.    Xovsri  and  extnordinaryi 
respecting,  65.    Objections  to  improYement  in  machinery  would  spply  with  efmf  tecr 
to  the  improvement  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer,  86.     The  qaeSiB  mtf 
be  asked.  Would  the  demand  be  sufficient  to  take  off  the  inereafied  qnaatiQ  €(«■»- 
modities  ?  87.    If  the  productive  powers  of  industry  were  tni7«aaed  tea  thoosaltmn. 
there  would  still  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  glut  in  the  market,  S7.    Tktwmid 
a  ready  market  the  immediate  cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers  aad  apvi- 
turists  of  England,  88.     Our  exclusive  commercial  system  and  opprenivc  taxaCia^ 
also  their  influence,  80.     Some  portion  of  our  commercial  embarraasaeBts  arose  fr» 
a  sudden  glut  of  the  foreign  markets,  90.     The  objection  conaderad,  that  a  mtm 
liberal  commercial  system  would  only  produce  temporary  relief,  90.    Aai  Aai  ir  woey 
glut  the  world  with  et*ery  commodity  demanded  by  foreigners ;   tihae  poiat  euaiaed, 
91.     It  is  contended  that  the  means  proposed  by  England  of  pfododag  ia  ahoadaaor 
all  other  commodities  besides  cottons  would  not  be  resorted  to  :  this  argaacal  replied 
to  in  detail,  92.  97.    Reasons  adduced  in  proof  of  the  position  that  the  atmat  fadhty 
of  production  cannot  be  injurious,  97.     Opinions  of  Mr.  Malthus  exaauaed  rofccti&g 
the  withdrawal  of  capital,  98-100. 

MackiavelH;  no  name  so  generally  odious  in  literary  history;  the  terae  in  wUA  hr  i^ 
commonly  described  by  various  writers,  ii.  340.  Remartu  on  his  work  eatiiled  ih^ 
<'  Prince,'*  340,  341.  State  of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians  io  tboae  tiavs,  t^ 
350.    Sketeh  of  the  character  of  Machiavelli.  851.     His  claims  as  a  poet,  353.    Cr- 

.  tique  on  his  dramatic  works,  854.  Review  of  his  political  correspondence,  1S6l  lb 
s<^emes  for  remedying  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  959.  His  book  en  &e  Art  jf 
War  an  excellent  woric,  360.  Account  of  the  "Prince,"  aod  the  **DmMimm!^m 
'  Livy,  361.  The  political  works  of  Machiavelli,  364.  His  historical  predMtisai.  IB. 
The  name  of  Machiavelli  hateful  to  the  new  masters  of  Italy,  166.  Bcaatifa!  oiiif  ar 
on  his  writings  by  Dngald  Stewart,  tii.  854.  Strictures  on  his  diarader,  97.  7W 
merit  of  his  admirable  ^'Discourses  on  Livy,"  860. 

Mafffofs,  their  poetry,  i.  856. 

Malthus^  Mr, ;  his  opinions  examined  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  ca^ld,  w.  $8,  IW. 
View  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  his  opponents  onlhe  subject  af  thsrilT,  \%\^ 
'  His  doctrines  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  poor  not  the  oflfcpriag  of  bsiharan 
and  hardened  fieelings,  165. 

Martin^  Mr. ;  great  interest  excited  in  the  British  public  by  his  works,  iL  8S7.  Hs 
merits  as  an  inventor,  859.  Parallel  between  him  and  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  880.  Hi« 
power  of  depicting  the  vast  and  magnificent,  861.  His  peculiarity  of 
Remarks  on  the  Feast  <^ BeUhasnary  868.     His  chief  imperfections,  9 

Marlow  ;  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  ii.  88.    Of  Massinger,  M.     Of '. 
87.     Of  Marston,  87.     Of  Moore,  33. 

Mechanics*  Institutiome,  their  utility,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  sacceas,  m. 
401.  409.     (See  Education,) 

Metaph/ffsice ;  in  what  the  utility  of  the  study  consists,  ili.  164, 187^  171^  Itt. 
of  the  progress  of  that  science  in  France,  311. 

Middle  Ages^  sketeh  of  the  Itteraturo  of,  iii.  71.    The  causes  by  whi^  Btuatm. 
moted ,  and  the  results  attendant  upon  the  indulgence  of  a  literary  taste,  71 .    The 
range  of  literature  in  die  Augustan  age,  78.   The  decline  and  All  of,  alter  Ao 
of  the  Roman  republic,  74.    Frivolous  disputes  among  the  early  Christians,  TSl 
of  the  superstition  and  delusion  of  the  people,  76.     Taste  for  subde 
curious  theological  discussions,  77.     The  question  whether  the  human 
worse  state  among  the  Goths,  or  among  the  Gred^s  and  the  Romans, 

:    Poetry  at  the  time  of  the  Trouveurs  and  the  Troubadours,  in  the  thirteentli 
78.     The  study  of  physics  during  the  middle  ages,  79.     Their  lo^  and  nacCa^ 
sics,  79. 

MHton;  the  exeeUence  of  his  poetry,  ii.  4.    Disquisition  on  his  poetry,  S4-4T.    TV 
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teaming  or,  S7.  His  most  striking  characteristics,  S9.  Remarks  on  his  Allegro  and 
Penseroso;  his  Comiu  and  Sanuon  Agonistes,  SO,  40.  Paradise  Regained,  41. 
Parallel  between  Milton  and  Dante,  42.  His  excellence  in  delineating  supernatural 
beings,  48.  Objections  to,  answered,  44,  45.  Character  of  his  sonnets,  47.  Public 
conduct,  oT,  4S.  With  respect  to  Charles  I.  and  the  Protector,  49-55.  His  qualities 
as  a  public  character  enumerated,  61.  His  prose  writings  eulogised,  63.  His  genius 
favoured  by  his  blindness,  183. 

Mitfgrd;  defects  in  his  History  of  Greece,  ii.  401. 

Monarchy^  the  nature  and  uses  of,  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  soTcreign,  ▼.  28. 
Conducive  to  peaoe  and  security  in  a  state,  29.  Hereditary  monarchy,  unoer  proper 
limitations,  favourable  to  independence,  30.  Remarks  on  the  extent  of  the  power 
that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  monarch,  31.  The  limit  of  his  powers  prescribed  by 
the  people,  31.  Difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government,  in  what  it  consists, 
32-37.  On  the  power  which  the  King  should  possess,  38,  41.  Tbe  chief  nse  of  a 
free  constitution,  42.  Remarks  on  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  all  public  councils  that 
are  subjected  to  the  control  of  popular  assemblies,  48.  On  tbe  uses  of  parties,  44. 
Enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  free  governments,  46. 

MontaigmM,  no  language  possesses  a  more  delightful  essayist;  in  what  the  charm  of  his 
writings  consists,  iii.  54.  Estimate  of  his  merit  as  an  author,  55.  The  founder  of  po- 
pular  philosophy  in  modem  times,  262.  Scepti<»l  tendency  of  his  writings  evi- 
dent, 308. 

Monieiqmu^  the  greateat  political  writer  that  France  has  ever  produced,  iii.  56. 

MoHigomenf^  Robert;  critique  on  his  poem  on  the  ''  Omnipresence  cftheDeitif,^  i.  868- 
375.    Strictures  on  his  poem  of  "  Satan,"^  with  extracts,  376. 

Moorej  Thamat;  Lalla  Rookh,  critique  on,  i.  318.  Observations  on  the  style,  819. 
Defects  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters  introduced  into  the  poem  pointed  out,  320. 
The  qualities  necessary  to  give  a  fictitious  narrative  in  poetry  a  deep  and  commanding 
interest,  821.  The  beauties  of  the  poem  more  conspicuous  than  its  faults,  328. 
The  poets  whom  Mr.  Moore  resembles  in  his  writings,  323.  His  Life  of  Iiord 
Byron;  favourable  character  of  the  work,  376.  His  poetical  excellencies  contrasted 
with  those  of  Byron,  ii.  206.  A  distinction  between  them  pointed  out ;  the  poetry 
of  Moore  that  of  fancy,  the  poetry  of  Byron  that  of  passion,  207.  The  source  de- 
scribed, from  which  the  deep  interest  excited  by  Moore's  poetry  is  derived,  207. 

Af«re,  Sir  TAomtu,  notice  of,  tii.  254. 

itfoimter,  Mr,;  his  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  v. 
111.  116. 

Mulattoee,  the  We$i  Indiem;  a  statement  of  the  political  disabilities  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  v.  412, 413. 

N. 

Negro  character;  its  bad  qualities  belong  rather  to  their  habits  than  their  nature,  v.  855. 
Not  inferior  to  other  tribes  in  similar  situations,  355.  The  superiority  of  the  negroes 
when  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  356.  Nothing  in  their  physical  or 
moral  constitution  which  renders  them  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the 
species,  357.    Probable  effects  of  a  milder  system  of  treatment,  358. 

Sef/roes;  disquisition  on  their  social  and  industrial  capacities,  v.  865,  866.  Major 
Moody  appointed  a  commissioner  to  report  on  the  condition  of  captured  negroes,  385. 
His  report  characterised,  386.  His  first  principle,  that  there  exists  between  the  white 
and  black  races  an  instinctive  aversion,  considered,  887,  389.  Absurdity  of  his 
remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  sexual  passion,  389, 392.  His  second  principle,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone  can  be  induced  to  labour  only  by  necessity,  if 
admitted,  would  not  vindicate  slavery,  393.  Arguments  to  prove  that  he  has  not 
established  his  theory,  394-396.  Case  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  were  placed  in 
Tortola,  397.  That  of  the  native  Indians  within  the  tropics,  400.  Of  the  Maroons 
of  Surinam,  explained  by  the  insecurity  of  their  settlements,  401.  Strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  old  Scottish  peasantry,  401.  The  case  of  Hayti  greatly  relied  on  by 
Major  Moody ,408.  Exposure  of  his  inconsistency  with  respect  to  this  point,  403.  The 
cause  of  the  depression  of  the  industry  of  the  Haytians  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  large  establishments,  405.  Causes  of  the  diminution  of  their  sugar  and 
coffee  trade,  406.  The  Major's  utter  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  labourers  in  the 
Temperate  Zone,  407.  Case  of  the  ilree  negroes  who  emigrated  from  North  America 
to  Hayti  considered,  408.    The  exterminating  teadency  of  the  coercive  system,  411. 

Norwaff,  the  transference  of,  examined  on  the  grounds  of  law,  justice,  and  policy,  iv. 
177-198.    The  nature  of  the  question  stated  historically,  171.    The  proposition  that 

26» 
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England  was  not  bound  to  wage  war  with  the  people  or  Norway  demonstraled,  1^^ 
lb2.  The  relations  between  Denmark  and  Norway  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  Aowo^ 
that  the  latter  nation  is  independent,  and  cannot  be  ooosidered  as  a  jproriBce  d  the 
Danish  Crown,  183,  184.  The  authority  or  Grotius  and  Vatel  brooglit  ia  mf^. 
of  the  writer's  views,  184,  186.  Inconsistencies  in  the  reasoning  of  those  v^ 
adyocated  the  measure  of  transference,  187.  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox  on  tiie  rijpBtKr 
of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one  sovereign  to  another,  under  the  prefect  of  eamfi- 
njence  and  mutual  accommodation,  188.  The  argument  examined,  that  the  iMof^ 
ration  ^with  Sweden  is  advantageous  to  Norway,  190.  The  same  prcteaoe  esplim^ 
in  the  case  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  191.  And  when  France  porchased  firoa  Ge&M 
the  island  of  Corsica,  in  1768, 192.  Also  a  defence  of  the  slaTe  trade,  192. 
Novels  and  Romances ;  their  operation  and  tendency,  ii.  407. 

0. 

Occam^  the  reviver  of  the  Nominalists ;  notice  of  his  life  and  writings,  iii.  230. 

Orders  in  Council ^  ndt  to  be  defended';  their  legality  investigated,  iv.  d02,  212. 

Orleans f  the  Duke  of,  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  the  aoTereigB  oi^  liatf^. 
monarchy  in  France,  iv.  318. 

Ottoay  ;  character  of  his  plays,  ii.  83. 

Oxford  University ;  the  age  of  reform  a  suitable  period  for  attracting  pahlic  aHeatioB  i» 
the  deists  in  our  national  system  of  education,  iii.  437.  ImperfecCioos  oTfhr  sfstrm 
at  Oxford,  437.  The  establishments  of  education  there  and  at  CambrK^  cosfut  oi 
two  parts,  498.  The  original  constitution  of  Oxford  explained,  4Slt  Amdm  «t^ 
tern  of  academical  instruction,  440.  Qualifications  fbr  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  441.  Or- 
ford  does  not  accomplish  what  it  was  designed  to  effect,  443.  Causes  of  tlli^  444,417, 
University  of  Paris,  448.    Louvain,  449.     In  Germany,  450.     Hiatoffy  of  the  colh- 

gial  element  in  the  English  Universities,  452*457. 

« 

P. 

I 

Pacha,  Ali,  history  of,  iv.  5.    His  ancestry ;  his  robberies  at  fim  unsDCeesfal,  6. 
Change  in  his  fortunes;  finds  a  casket  of  gold,  6.     Raises  a  body  of  troops,  plaaden 
the  whole  country,  and  is  promoted  by  the  Turkish  government,  7.     Coia^^  * 
daring  forgery  at  Joannina,  8.    Overtures  to  Bonaparte,  9.     Imprisons  the  ftr^h 
adjutant,  9.    Besieges  the  French,  formerly  the  Venetian,  settlements,  and  muccm 
the  conquered  inhabitants,  10.    Letters  to  the  men  of  Parga,  and  their  aasaer,  \9 
His  extermination  of  the  warriors  of  Suli,  11.    Renewed  his  overtures  to  Das^w!;. 
13.    Paid  his  court  to  the  English,  i4.    Parga  given  to  Ali  on  behalf  of  the  Tm^ 
government,  17. 
Paley,  his  character  as  a  theologian  and  a  philosopher,  ii.  275.     In  what  his  ^nen  aen: 
lies,  273.    The  causes  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  pbilosc^hical  potenoas, 
276.    In  what  the  utility  of  his  work  on  Natural  Theology  consists,  277,  ti^    llis 
reputation  as  a  philosopher,  iii.  85.     His  definition  of  the  common  law  of  Ea^ud. 
iv.  24. 
Parga,  its  ancient  name,  its  situation,  and  its  inhabitants,  iv.  1.     Their  vaiorsai#ff^ 
and  their  treaty  with  Venice,  2.     Reasons  why  me  Venetians  were  so  much  iaisesa4 
in  Parga,  3.    The  inhabitants  of  Parga  receive  a  letter  fVom  Ali  Pacha ;  their  aasair. 
10.     Extermination  of  the  warriors  of  Suli,  11.    The  Pargiots   sunoeed  »  beia^ 
incorporated  with  the  new  republic,  12.     Attacked  by  Ali  Pacha  after  the  overtkw 
of  Bonaparte,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Agia  butchered,  14.     Applied  to  the  British 
commanders  for  protection,  which  is  agreed  to  be  given,  14.    Memorable  speech  of  aa 
aged  citizen,  remonstrating  against  his  country  being  given  up  to  the  English,  IS.  \& 
Parga  occupied  by  the  British,  17.     Afterwards  transferred  to  Ali  Pacha,  18.    laJB«- 
tice  and  oppression  of  giving  up  Parga  to  Ali,  19-22.     Last  solemn  act  of  the  P8i§Hi^ 
before  qnitting  the  island,  23. 
Parliaments,  triennial;  utility  of  altering  the  septennial  system,  v.  2S0,  883.     Rnnuis 
on  the  important  prerogative  vested  in  the  crown,  of  dissolving  parUament*  2S4.    Us 
arbitrary  and  improper  exercise  during  the  admini.stration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  285. 
Parliament,  the  Long,  Ae  measures  of,  examined,  iv.  189.  150. 

Parties,  political,  the  uses  of,  v.  74.  Causes  of  the  odium  that  has  been  ca^  apca 
party,  74.  The  grounds  upon  which  such  associations  can  be  successfully  defesdeJ. 
75.  Without  systematic  co-operation,  no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  oppoM^ 
with  effect,  76.  Every  public  measure  should  be  regarded,  not  only  on  its  own  airhK 
but  in  connexion  with  the  men  who  bring  it  foward^   78.    Illustrated  in  refereace  >  • 
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the  slavery  question  and  to  Catholic  ettiancipation,  7tt.  Persons  actuated  by  oppo- 
site motives  may  be  safely  enlisted  in  party  unions,  79.  Mr.  Burke*s  remarks  on  the 
subject  or  parties,  60.  The  benefit  derived  to  the  canse  of  sound  principles  by  aris- 
tocratical  influence  being  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  party,  61.  Observations  on  coa- 
litions  of  parties  repugnant  to  the  nniversal  feelings  of  the  country,  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Fox  with  Lord  North,  82.  On  the  imputation  cast  upon  party  men  for  de- 
serting their  followers,  83.  The  benefits  derived  to  the  nation  from  the  short  ad- 
ministration of  1806, 84. 

*auperism^  causeji  and  consequences  of,  vi.  160-179.    (See  Poor  Laws.)    Cure  of  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  pauperism,  196-210.    Recent  outrages  on  property  in  Eng- 
land, 196.    Distresses  of  the  agricultural  classes  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  change 
in  the  currency  in  1819,  197.    The  oppressive  nature  of  the  tax  upon  coals  aggra- 
vated, but  did  not  create,  the  existing  poverty  in  the  country,  197.  It  is  equally  untrue 
that  free  trade  has  occasioned  it,  198.  Depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests 
can  never  be  relieved  without  a  decided  modification  of  the  present  com  laws,  198. 
The  abuse  of  the  poor  laws  has  occasioned  the  distress  that  now  so  generally  prevails ; 
the  eircnmstances  explained  in  what  that  abuse  consists,  198.     Injurious  operation  of 
the  allowance  system,  199.     Remarks  of  Mr.  Senior  on,  200.    Its  pernicious  in- 
fluence proved  by  extracts  firom  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
labourers'  wages,  printed  in  1824,  200,  201.    Proposed  method  of  abolishing  it.  and 
of  disposing  of  the  unemployed  lal>ourers  by  emigration,  202-208.    Necessity  for 
making  a  change  in  the  law  of  settlement,  in  the  present  practice  of  assessing  houses 
to  the  poor's  rate,  and  of  building  cottages  for  paupers,  207.    Degrading  influence 
of  the  game  laws,  208.  Remarks  on  Lord  Althorp's  bill  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game, 
208.     The  necessity  that  exists  for  parliament  organising  a  really  useful  system  of  na- 
tional education,  210.    The  working  classes  should  be  taught  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  211. 
I'eW,  Sir  Robert;  his  inconsistencies  inexplicable,  iv.  391.    The  grounds  upon  which  his 
merits  rest  in  consenting  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  v.  168.     Notice 
of  his  bill  respecting  forgery,  vi.  295.    His  meritorious  conduct  on  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  deadi  for  the  crime  of  forgery, 
302. 
^eop/e,  the  education  of,  should  be  provided  for  by  the  State,  iii.  386-392.     (See  Edu- 
cation'.) 
^eople^  the  rights  and  duties  of,  observations  on,  v.  46.     Structure  of  society  among 
the  free  states  of  antiquity,  47.    They  differ  in  two  great  features,  47.    The  system 
of  representation  a  great  improvement  in  the  science  of  government,  47.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox*s  policy  on  the  East  India  Bill,  48.    The  ri^t  of  the  people  to  discuss  pub- 
lic measures  inalienable,  49.    Mr.  Pitt  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  who  invaded 
that  privilege,  49.    Oppressive  laws  against  popular  meetings  introduced,  50.  Benefits 
which  result  to  the  country  firom  an  unrestrained  expression  of  popular  opinion,  50. 
Relation  in  which  representatives  stand  towards  their  constituents,  51.    Remarks  on 
the  real  foundations  of  English  liberty,  as  they  are  laid  in  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
52,  53.    Popular  meetings  should  be  especially  patronised  by  those  who  are  appre< 
hensive  of  violence,  53.    Defects  in  the  system  of  representation,  55.    The  necessity 
of  reform  in  Parliament  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  other  manufacturing  towns,  55.    Objections  to  political  meetings  obviated,  56% 
Quotation  from  Mr.   Burke  in  defence  of  the  people  discussing  their  grievances ; 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt's  approval  of  appeals  to  the  people,  58.  Observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  parliamentary  debates,  59,60. 
Perception,  philosophy  of;  theories  of  Drs.  Reid  and  Brown,  iii.  332.    Of  Descartes, 

319.     Of  Hobbes,  350.     Of  Arnauld,(351. 
Perfectibility ;  strictures  on  Madame  de  Starrs  advocacy  of  that  philosophical  doctrine, 

iii.  214-226. 
Pitt,  William;  difficulties  in  drawing  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character,  ii.  303. 
.  More  excellent  as  a  debater  than  as  a  statesman,  303.  His  qualities  as  an  orator, 
304.  Contrasted  with  Mr.  Fox,  305.  His  conduct  as  a  statesman  deficient  in  com- 
manding views  of  policy,  307.  The  character  and  tendency  of  his  financial  measures, 
307.  Always  overlooked  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  revenue  from  economy,  308. 
His  measures  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  308,  309. 
Errors  of  his  foreign  policy,  &9.  Inconsistency  of  his  negotiations  with  France,  310. 
His  talents  as  a  statesman  in  ordinary  times  not  denied,  311.  His  claims  to  political 
integrity  questionable,  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  his  policy  on  the  slave  trade  and 
reform  in  parliament,  312.     His  resignation  in  1801,  on  the  groiuid  that  the  Catholic 
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question  could  not  be  carried*  honourable  to  him,  318.    His 
peachable,  312. 
Placemen  ;  their  exclusion  fyom  Pariiament  defended  on  Ihe  groimds  of  «tifi^,  t.  19 
Playfavr,  Pri^eesor;  beautiful  commentary  on  Bacon's  Novum  Org^nnnm^  extrattsd  fNt 
the  author's  admirable  *'  Biseourse  on  the  Progrest  of  the  Phynieal  aad  Matlwmi 
Sciences,"  iii.  381. 
Plutarch;  estimate  of  the  historians  of  his  school,  ii.  880.    EfliBCt  of  their  isritia^  » 
Poetry;  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Che  reasons  far  fiv^;  i 
that  rank,  i.  99.    What  it  is  not ;  neitfaer  eloquence,  fiction,  munfity,  duuipiiML 
philosophy,  wit,  nor  even  passion,  100.    Neither  is  it  Terse  nor  Boaic^  ML  it  « 
a  creation,  108.    Difference  between  imaginaiion  and  fancfh  103.  ^  The^ai  b- 
tinc(ion  between  poetry  and  prose,  104.    The  staple  of  the  former  is  iaagoy,  1#7. 
Remarks  on  the  objects  which  are  or  are  not  poetical,  109.     The  ot>iect  tifBeaj, 
111.    Is  utility  demonstrated,  HI.    Not  to  be  reprehended  anta  dehasi  d  in 
purposes  are  proved  to  be  had,  114.    It  teaches  by  example,  116.     Is  aim*i0 
the  mind,  117.    Considered  in  the  character  of  an  amnsenMBt,  117.    Ik^mofl 
considered,  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  if  poetry  were  extinct,  119.    Tht\m  w 
which  depend  its  progress  and  decline,  180.    Critical  analysis  of  it  nuiiiunfj  ir 
ficient,  181.    The  reasoning  powers  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  inmjsiiriw,  Ix 
Apparent  exceptions  to  that  Vule,  185.    Origin  of  the  critical  school  of  pwnv,  l& 
History  of  every  literature  confirms  the  principles  laid  dowm,  IM.   PtmH  ^  i 
reference  to  the  literature  of  Rome,  Greece,  France,  Italj,  and  ^ois^  itt.    Tx 
critical  and  poetical  faculties  not  only  distinct,  but  almost  incoaqadMi^  US.    V 
species  of  poetry  so  delightful  as  the  old  English  drama,  129.    As  lisririrr,  JJOl 
Extinguishrd  under  the  Pre tectorate,  131.    Corrupted  iinder  Chatks  As fleeoai^  ISl. 
Remarks  on  the  general  history  of  poetry,  183.    Sketch  of  the  poets  dmisg  Ihi  rogaa 
J        of  Elizabeth  and  James^  170.  «  English  and  Erench  poetry  compared,  1S6.  Pmcnt 
state  of  poetry  in  England,  196.    Modem  poetry  essentially  imitative,  I9i.  fvvcrt? 
of  invention,  IQS.    Sketch  of  Spanish  ]^etry  anteoedentiy  to  the  age  ofCkala  the 
Fifth,  800.    Of  its  lyric  poetry  during  the  age  of  Charles  the  Filth,  W.   Io&b 
poetry,  character  of,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centorics,  Sift.  Aaoesl 
German  and  Northern  poetry,  sketch  of,  396.    Specimens  of  Russian  Poetfy  by  1^- 
Bowring,  861.    Of    Batavian,  258.    Of  Spanish,  853.     Of  Serria,  8M.   Of  ts 
Magyars,  856.    Of  Hungarian,  856.    The  Lake  school  of  poetry,  its  pnB>2  ^ 
racteristics  and  defects,  864.    Crabbe's  poetry,  strictures  on  the  aohjscts  sC;  til.  h 
what  the  principal  delight  of  poetry  may  be  said  to  consist,  ^8.    GomfsffisBi  sTiii 
of  France  with  that  of  England,  346,  347.    The  question  discassed, 
for  poetry  be  natural  or  acquired,  349.    The  poetry  of  the  present  da^ 
that  of  the  last  century,  393.    In  what  conrectness  in  poe^  nay  be 
884.    Exposure  of  the  irrational' laws  which  critios  have  framed  foe 
of  poets,  384-888.    The  character  of  English  poetry  during  the 
ceding  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  1780  ;  €sq«^  <«R- 
runner  of  the  great  restoration  of  our  literature,  389.    Imaginary  ii  iiuMJiitli  s  p«rt 
to  possess,  ii.  180.     Poetry  not  a  separate  faculty,  but  rather  die  haimiiVsCii^ 
rest,  181.    Perfect  ease  conducive  to  its  influence,  835.    Modem  pods  ssagstari;  ^' 
ficient  in  this  quality,  836.     The  cause  from  which  the  higjhest  delight  ti  psrv) 
emanates,  838.     The  best  species  of  it  soothes  and  delights,  844*     b  whsi  it 
sists,  255.    Its  endurability  in  modem  times,  856.     History  of^  85ft. 
of  poetic  beauty,  iii.  80.    Character  of  German  poetry,  88. 
doursj  characttr  of  their  poetry,  78. 
Poetieai  diction,  remarks  on  ii.  818.   In  what  some  of  its  principal  hwintisa  — BBt>  8^ 
Popularity,  literary  ;  enquiry  how  far  it  is  an  indication  of  merit,  ii.  S09. 
Poland,  partitions  of,  narrated,  iv.  83.    Occupied  a  hi^  place  among  the  punui « 
Europe,  84.    Her  natural  resources  and  political  condition  at  the  time  of  te  iir* 
partition,  84.    No  state  can  be  considered  safe  alter  the  divncnbenacai  of  ti>> 
country,  85.   How  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  regulated,  86.    Tiialinnt  « 
Russia,  87.     Gallant  stand  of  the  Poles  against  the  appointment  oT  8tamd» 
though  proposed  by  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second,  88.     The  Diet  um^^^  - 
elect  him  by  Russian  force,  30.    A  treaty  formed  with  Russia,  gnarsnisfmg  an  in*- 
pendent  constitution  to  Poland,  31.    Account  of  the  intrigues  whiA  tcnunrtid 
the  first  dismemberment  of,  33.    Conduct  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Catherine  8 
Second  in  these  transactions,  34.    Consent  of  the  court  Of  Vienna  ^mMed  to  9 
plan,  34.    The  first  certain  evidence  of  its  being  fevooraUe  to  the  plan,  Si^    ^ 
pocrisy  of  Maria  Theresa,  40.  The  treaties  of  dismemberment  executed  at 
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t,  Gallait  but  iaellbotaal  oppontioii  of  fhe  P»le8»  48.  The  quantity  of  guilt  of 
he  three  parties  to  the  partitioD  ;  Catberiae  the  principal  eriminal,  49.  The  defects 
>r  the  Polish  goTemment,  and  the  unfortunate  structive  of  soeielj,  faronred  the  de- 
igns of  the  spoliators,  43.  Uigust  aggression  not  to  be  jnstified  on  the  ground  of 
ices  in  internal  goYemment,  45,  46.  State  of  Poland  after  the  first  partition,  47.  A 
)iet  assembled  at  Warsaw  in  1788;  its  noble  measures^  48.  Still  more  decisive 
>lans  of  change  proposed  by  the  double  Diet  in  1790,  49.  Sketdi  of  the  constitution 
igreed  to  by  Uiat  body,  49.  This  glorious  rerohition  defeated  by  Ibreign  influence ; 
lature  of  the  conneuon  which  then  subsisted  between  Poland  and  foreign  states 
tzplained,  50,  51.  Heroic  resistance  of  the  Poles  at  this  crisis ;  treatment  of  Kos- 
ciusko; horrible  cruelties  of  Suwarr^w  at  Praga;  final  subjugation  of  the  country, 
i5-58.  Evils  of  the  second  and  third  partition  compared,  58.  Policy  of  Napoleon 
owards  Poland  in  18H,  882.  Noble  conduct  «f  Kosciusko  in  1807 ;  his  letter  to 
ihe  Emperor  Alexander  in  1814,  and  the  reply  of  that  monarch,  60.  Congress  of 
rienna ;  the  principles  of  its  policy  with  respect  to  Poland  and  other  countries 
•eviewed,  61, 69.  An  appeal  to  the  allies  and  the  English  nation  in  behalf  of,  813. 
[ndifllerence  of  that  countiV  to  Polish  freedom,  818.  Probable  aanses  of  her  shameful 
ipathy^  814.  Remarks  on  the  probable  result  of  a  peace  between  France  and  the 
lilies,  815.  Objections  to  an  interference  in  behalf  of  Poland  answered,  816-8*^2. 
Many  urgent  reasons  why  she  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
iiationai  justice  and  honour,  888.  Her  condition  and  government  after  the  partition 
in  1772;  details  of  the  cruelties  practised  towards  her,  885,  886.  Particularly  by 
he  Russians,  887.  Statement  of  the  consequences  which  the  partitions  have  pro- 
luced,  833.  The  commercial  and  political  advantages  which  would  result  to  the 
lilies  from  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland,  838,  834. 

liiical  Economy,  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  f^om  the  study  of,  vi.  1-9.  Pri- 
nary  object  of  the  science,  I .  Its  advantages  in  teaching  mankind  how  to  make  labour 
more  producstive,  8.  The  motives  which  may  have  actuated  the  celebrated  Watt  in 
iiis  improvements  upon  the  steam  engine,  8.  Effects  which  vrill  ensue  when  the 
productive  powers  of  industry  have  become  so  much  improved  as  to  afford  some  accu- 
mulation of  its  products  beyond  what  are  required  for  daily  subsistence,  3.  The  chief 
obstruction  in  every  country  to  the  higher  attainments  and  enjoyments  of  our  nature 
to  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  preparatory  training,  4.  Political  economy  much  more 
of  a  science  tbm  logic  or  metaphysics;  its  ultimate  principles  few  and  simple,  5.  The 
important  and  arduous  nature  of  the  study  of,  6.  Circumstances  which  have  occurred 
(luring  the  last  fifty  years,  that  have  given  an  engrossing  interest  to  tiie  science,  7. 
The  increased  information  of  the  lower  orders  another  reason  for  a  sedulous  cultiva- 
tion of,  8.  Necessity  of  instmcting  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  true  principles 
of  the  relation  by  which  they  are  connected,  8.  The  principles  of  Mr.  Sadler's  school 
of  Political  Economy  examiiMd, '151-160. 
Uybius ;  in  what  his  merit  consists  as  an  historian,  ii.  389. 

imponatiut ;  notice  of  his  rare  and  curious  work  entitled  *'  Incantations  ;  or  the  Won- 
derful effeete  of  merely  Natural  Causes,"*  iii,  868* 

tor  Laws,  causes  and  cure  of  pauperism,  vi.  160-179.  View  of  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Malthus  and  his  opponents  on  the  subfoet  of  charity,  160-163.  No  power  of  in- 
quisition can  protect  a  public  charity  from  unfair  demands,  160, 163.  liie  extension 
of  the  poor's  fund  invariably  followed  up  by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of  ac- 
ual  poverty,  164.  Doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus  respecting  the  poor  vindicated  fVom  the 
imputation  of  barbarity,  165.  The  causes  to  which  the  exemption  of  Scotland  from 
the  miseries  of  pauperisin  is  mainly  to  be  attributed,  166.  The  system  adopted  in 
that  country  in  particular  parishes^  166-173.  Influence  of  Christianity  in  restraining 
pauperism,  174-176.  Plan  of  public  charity  proposed  for  the  larger  towns  of  Scot- 
land, 177-179.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  poor  laws  injurious  in  their  prac- 
tical operation,  179.  But  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected,  181.  The  cir- 
cumstances investigated,  which  have  tended  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  ISl.  The  mode  in  which  relief  has  been  administered,  has 
contributed  to  subvert  the  system,  181,  188.  Establishment  of  workhouses,  183. 
The  poor  law  system  made  it  the  interest  of  landlords  to  oppose  themselves  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  labouring  population,  184.  Effect  of  the  laws  of  settlement,  185,  188. 
Objection  to  his  system  as  being  a  violation  of  man's  natural  liberty,  answered,  188, 
189.  The  introduction  of  the  allowance  system,  190.  Its  evil  effects,  191.  pleasures 
suggested  fbr  decking  the  progress  of  pauperism,  193.  And  checking  the  influx  of 
Irish  paupers,  194-196.  Abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  which  com- 
menced in  1795,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existing  distresses  of  the  country,  199. 
Injurious  operation  of  the  allowance  system,  observations  on,  by  Mr.  Senior,  800-801. 
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Proposed  method  or  aboUshing  this  system,  and  providiiig  for  the  Qaemployed  blKnirrr. 
by  an  extensive  system  of  emigration,  202-306. 

Pope  ;  his  poetical  charaeter,  ii.  9.   . 

Press,     (See  Liberty  of  the  Prese.) 

Primogeniture^  entails,  &c.  vi.  120,  137.     State  of  the  laws  affecting  tbe  dhrisioaof  ^ 
perty  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  120.     In  civilised  and  refined  societies,  the  ^ric 
rule  of  legal  succession  has  been  gradually  relaxed,  121.     "Hie  right  of  entail  cmsi- 
dered ;  its  effects  examined,  123,  125.    The  English  law  of,  nearly  perfect,  12&.    IV 
Scottish  system  condemned,  125.     The  limits  within  which  it  riionld  beiesbvifc 
126.    The  law  of  primogeniture  pioductive  of  the  greatest  adrantatgie,  12&    Tl^ 
effects  of  the  law  of  succession  as  established  in  Frsmce  considered,   127.    laviu: 
respect  the  custom  of  primogeniture  is  useful,  128.     Remarks  on  the  agrwnftsrai 
condition  of  France,  129,  130.    Bflects  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  fai^  ii  that 
country,  131,  132.     In  Ireland,  133.    Agriculture  of  England,  131.     Thtamm  of 
equally  dividing  the  paternal  property  long  acted  upon  in  Ireland,  1S5.  -  Tbe  wgwiw 
contradicted,  that  property  in  land  is  the  most  active  instigator  to  incessirt  \Aim, 
136.    The  beneficial  effects  of  a  large  landed  proprietor  witbont  artificial  piiik^. 
136,  137. 

Prince;  the  celebrated  treatise  of  that  name,  by  Machiavelli,  not  to  be  res 
horror  and  amazement,  ii.  341.     Few  writings  exhibit  more  eleratioa  of 
341.    The  reason  of  this  to  be  traced  to  the  state  of  moral  feeling  anoi^  the  ta^mi 
of  those  times,  342-351. 

Protestants^  when  backed  by  the  civil  power,  as  capable  of  persecutias  as  jlaticlrn« 
himself,  v.  151. 

Protestant  charter  schools,  by  whom  established,  and  for  what  pnrpoK,  m,  41S,  477. 
SUte  of,  478. 

Prussia,  the  state  of,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  iv.  84.  Von  Stein  seized  iht  brim  of 
affairs :  his  conduct,  and  the  object  of  his  government,  85, 86.  Pmssia,  in  lM8s  ar- 
quiesces  in  the  demand  of  Giermany  for  a  liberal  constitution,  and  appears  in  ihe  Caa- 
gress  of  Vienna  as  the  advocate  of  popular  institutions,  88.  Intrignes  of  the  Asstna 
cabinet,  89.  The  liberal  party  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Aostria  and  Raasii. 
90.  The  literati  of  Prussia  subjected  to  a  persecution  on  the  pretext  of  rrvsisiioitan 
opinions,  91.  The  Universities  subjected  to  the  degrading  ins^tection  of  the  police 
92.  Her  constitution  entirely  changed,  92.  New  inquisition  organised  ia  ^  ya 
1823,  93.  A  representative  chamber  established;  its  hollow  and  delosive  dbantiai 
94.    State  of  Prussia  in  1825,  95. 

Ptiffendorff,  compared  with  Grotius,  iii.  271. 

Puffing^  modem  practice  of,  exposed,  363.    Grossness  of,  365.     Its  iajsriiof  ^d* 
on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  the  public,  366.    Necessity  for  its  suppreaBiaB.Jft 

Puritans  f  sketch  of  their  character,  ii.  67.    Their  religious  opinions  defenArf  ifas  ^ 
imputation  of  being  hostile  to  monarchy,  iv.  164. 

Queen  Anne ;  state  of  literature  during  her  reign.     (See  Swift.) 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  her  character;  her  persecuting  policy  towards  her  suljecN^     >«« 
EliztUfsth.) 

R. 

Rammohun  Roy,  a  Brahmin,  notice  of  his  work  entitled  an  Abridgment  rf  tie  Tedamt 
or  Resolution  of  all  the  Vedas,  &c.  iii.  248. 

Reformation,  the,  benefits  which  have  resulted  fW>m,  v.  148, 149. 

Reformers,  religious,  the  toleration  of,  v.  140.    (See  9'oleration.) 

Reform  parliamentary,  notice  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  speech  on,  in  the  Honse  of 
in  1809,  V.  212.  Sketch  of  his  character,  213.  Origin  and  nature  of  Mr. 
bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale  and  purchase  of  seats  in  the  House  of  CoanBoas,  21  i 
Conduct  of  the  ministry  then  in  power  with  regard  to  it,  214.  Remarks  on  the  mtrtt- 
of  that  bill,  216.  Grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Wyndbam  opposed  it,  316.  Sfsiriaf, 
of  his  reasons  for  maintaining  the  justice  and  propriety  of  trafficking  for  seals  ia  ih^ 
House  of  Commons,  217.  His  arguments  answered,  218.  Extract  li«m  has  wfetA 
in  defence  of  the  sale  of  public  trusts,  219.  The  nomination  system  rtm^rnwi 
by  the  reviewer,  220.  Remarks  on  the  legitimate  influence  of  property  in  the  rrpfv- 
sentative  system,  221.  Its  corrupt  and  artificial  influence  shonld  be  discounted  as 
repressed,  222.    Remarks  on  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in  possession  of  en- 
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aia  great  proprietorsy  S83.    Evilq  of  those  thai  are  held  by  agents  and  jobbers,  and 
vhich  are  regularly  disi[H>sed  of,  223.    Description  9r  this  disgcacei^l  trafnc,<224.    lu 
afamy  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  salutary  influence  inseparably  from  large 
losaesaioiif ,  895.    T|tese  abuses  of  a  cqmparatiTely  recent  date,  226.    Mr.  Wyndham's 
irguni.ent,  that  parliamentary  corruption  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
»eople^  replied  to,  227.    ^The  depravation  of  public  principle  the  grand  parent  evil  of 
>ur  corrupt  representative  system,  228.    The  enormous  increase. in  the  indaence  oC 
.he  Crown  the  next  formidable  source  of  mischief,  229.    Every  plan  of  reform  should 
lave  for  its  object  the  diminution  of  that  influence,  229.    Utiljtty  of  espoludiog  sub- 
jrdioate  placemen  and  pensioners  from  the  Honse  of  Commons,  229.    The  chief 
benefit  po  be  expected  flrom  extending  tfaie  elective  franchise,  230.    Reply  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  C^wn  is  not  so  great  as  the  vast  augmen- 
tation that  has  taken  place  in  tl|e  weight,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the  people,  281. 
The  causes  stated,  which  have  priMluoed  this  increase  of  inflfieaoe,  282.    The  adwurd 
supposition  exposed,  that  it  can  be  checked  or  weakened  by  perpetuating  a  system  of 
parliamentary  corruption,  234.    The  evils  and  dangers  of  such  a  system  of  policy,  235. 
Summary  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  liberal  plan  of  reform,  286.  238. 
The  ftlsebood  of  toe  cloctrine  which  represents  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  as  the  ancient  legal  right  of  the  people  of  England,  339.    Enquiry  into  the 
modepf  representation  most  likely  to  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  community 
circuo^stanced  like  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  239,  240.    Character  of  the  English 
nobility,  239,  240.    The  important  effects  produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
firancbise  oh  the  humbler  ranks  of  society,  243.    Reasons  for  preferring  a  nariety  of 
rights  to  a  uniform  system  of  sulfrage,  244.    Remarks  on  the  French  oktf^ve  system, 
244.    Universal  suffrage  more  mischievous   than  any  other  uniform   right,  245. 
Extract  fhnn  Home  Tooke*s  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton)  246.  The  question  considered, 
whether  all  interests  will  be  best  protected  when  the  representativea  are  chosen  by  all 
men,  or  when  they  I  are  elected  by  coruiderabU  pprtioiu  only  of  all  classes  of  men, 
246,  250.    Plan  of  Mr.  Tooke  examined,  251.    Mr.  Bentham's  exception  to  the  uni- 
versality of  suflfrage,  252.    Vote  by  ballot,  objections  to;  would  not  produce  secrecy, 
253.     If  secrecy  of  suffrage  could  be  preserved,  it  would,   in  practice,  contract 
instead  of  extending  the  electiye  franchise,  254.    If  secret  suffrage  were  to  be  per- 
manently practised,  it  would  deprive  election  of  its  most  beneficial  effects,  254-256. 
Mr.  Bentham^s'  arguments  against  having  elections  too  frequently,  257.    Remarks  on 
the  operation  of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot  in  America,  257, 258.    Difficulty 
in  making  the  different  classes  of  reformers  act  as  one  body,  260.    The  conditions  of 
a  pacific  plan  of  reform  which  would  unite  the  majority  of  the  people  in  its. support, 
261.    The  first  article  of,  would  1m  an  addi^on  of  twenty  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  proved  to  be  conformably  to  the  Constitution,  262-266.     PrinT 
ciples  of  government;  maxims  often  disregarded,  -267.    The  nature  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation may  be  illustrated  by  the  original  controvenqr  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  24^7.    DoubtfVil  whether  the  treaty  of  Union  took  away,  in  law,  the  preroga- 
tive of  mntittg  the  elective  franchise,  268.    The  struggles  of  the  Copimon^  for  a 
p^portional  share  of  political  power  chiefly  caused  the  civil  wars  between  pharles  I. 
and  his  parliament,  209.    The  sqfeiy  of  the  reform  proposed  capnot  be  depied,  270. 
wm  be  rejected  by  mapy  as  unnecessary,  by  others  as  inadequate,  270.     Remarks  on 
assertions  respecting  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  parlidment, 
271.    The  elective  franchise  chiefly  valuable  as  a  security  for  good  governinent,  271. 
The  main  ground  of  political  expediency  for  a  substantial  change  in  the  system  of 
representation  is,  that  it  fUmishes  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  in  the  Houses  of  Commons^  272.    No  species  of  reform  com- 
plete without  the  disfranchisement  of  delinquent  boroughs,  274.    Proved  to  be 
founded'  on  constitutional  principles,  as  well  as  warranted  by  modem  practice,  274. 
Plans  for  effecting  it,  275.    Objections  against  these  being  too  extensive,  270.     The 
transfer  of  forfeited  franchises  to  populous  communities  affords  the  most  convenient 
means  of  widening  the  basis  of  representation,  277.     Remarks  on  tbff  repreaentation 
of  iScotland,  278.    Account  of,  in  the  counties,  278.    Necessity  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  elections,  279.    Evils  of  non-resident  freemen  being  allowed  to  vote,  280. 
Repeal  of  the  penal  laws  in  Ireland  a  measure  of  reform  in  itself,  280.    Remarks  on 
the  duration  of  parliaments ;  should  not  be  shortened  until  a  complete  reform  in  the 
present  system  takes  place,  281.     Declarations  at  the  Reyolution  respecting  their. 
Hhortness,  201.    The  principle  of  the  Triennal  Act  explained;  when  passed, 282. 
Remarks  on  the  important  prerogative  vested  in  tbc  Crown  of  dissolving  the  parliament, 
283.    The  exercise  of  this  high  privilege  under  Pitt's  administration,  284.     An  answer 
to  a  question  of  the  anti-reformers,^When  was  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  to 
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wlitch  the  reroftb^M  wish  to  restore  it?  t85.    State  of  parKuBeirtarf 
in  Scotland ,  witk  a  plan  of  refbmi  proponed,  280.  299.    (Stoe  RiprtstnuHm  a 
SeciiamiJ 
Reidy  Tiomat:  Dugald  Stewart^  eln^idation  of  Reid's  system  of  pidkiwfpfcy  taampc 
iii.  109.    Thb  importanoe  of  metaphysical  enquiries  inrestigated,   IM.    ?ltfMr  ii 
Baooli*S  indnetiTe  qmtem  of  philosophy,  104.    In  what  respect  the  Ubonrt  sT  tk 
metiphysidan  should  he  estimated,  100.    Beautiftil  qaotation  Troni  Mr.  Stevatot 
this  SDbjeet,  160.    Principal  dijections  to  lteid*s  philosophical  opii&ioiis;  tliote  of  the 
matwHalist,  167.    Teind  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical  curiosity,  107.   Meiit 
great  achioTemeiit,  the  subversion  of  the  ideal  syadem,  109.    His  explaikatioa  sT  caw 
tnd  •ffeet,  and  his  specnlations  on  liberty  and  necessity,  171.     Tenden^  «f  kt 
system  and  that  of  Kant  compared,  9S2.    His  Enquiry  more  distinpiiahBi  hsA  k 
originality  and  error  than  his  later  writings,  t3S.    His  ^rstem  misc<MiceiTetf  k  J)r! 
TiMiAtB  Brown,  089.  His  analysis  of  consciousness  false,  dU.     IMIaiCion  tf  nerf 
and  conception,  084.    His  specnhitions  on  the  ideal  theory  mistakea  fay  Dt.  frwa, 
840. 
AflpreMmte/toft,  pariiamBniari^in  Seaihmdy  no  popular  eleotion  ill  tint  oourtfy,  t.*^ 
Accottnt  of,  in  the  counties,  itO.    The  people  no  share  whaterer  in  the  re}Meab»L 
980.    Qualifications  of  persons  entitled  to  Tote  fai  counties,  tt7.     Total  ani«£  v 
toISM  throughout  Soottand,  988.    Account  of  the  ^tem  in  townn,  980.    lie  fR- 
soot  system  as  it  aflbcts  the  electors,  989.    In  England  and  Ireiaad,  pnrliament  b  &r 
gnat  Aeatre  for  ability  and  pubfic  spirit,  999.    The  power  of  being  a  repnaeaua^ 
m  Seoilalid  confined  to  a  very  narrow  class,  999.    General  characier  o^  tfce  jDefldwn 
ftir  SdO^and,  998.    The  pdHtical  character  of  the  people,  904.     Objections  to  a  retarm 
in  the  Sooleh  syMem  answered:  that  it  woidd  be  a  tiobtion  of  the  «rtack<  «f  r«M, 
Mid  tbat  the  present  plan  icorftr  v«//,  995.    That  a  change  would  Ifead  to  tsmolt  Jt 
etedions,  aUd  inTtde  the  vested  t\^\M  of  existing  doctors,  996.    That  the  pnfk  »t 
emtHfied,  990.    Plan  proposed  fbr  remedying existingdefects  and  abuses ;  in  cetaOke 
erery  existing  ri^  sfaonld  remain  untouched,  997.    The  cnuiliflcatioii  in  trntme  ihaoM 
have  the  effect  of  admitting  the  intelligence  of  the  midtue  ranks,  and  of  the  of^ 
pift  Of  the  lower,  998.    The  saHety  and  advantage  of  these  refbroM  nndouhmi,  998. 
Tho  pkoph  must  do  their  duty,  and  demand  a  redress  of  their  gf  ievanees,  919. 
ReetoreaUn;  State  of  literature  previous  to  it,  i.  851.    Changes  in  Eag^  ifcpiJtiui 

introduced  at  that  peifod,  859. 
HwoluHon,  DanUk ;  history  of  that  erent,  it.  00.  IM. 
RtMlutum  of  1088,  blessings  derived  flrom,  by  England,  U.  50. 
Ricarde^  David;  his  work  of  the  Currency,  notice  of,  It.  44.  04. ' 
RitkarAom;  his  character  as  a  fictitious  writer,  11.  415, 410. 

Hiekiery  Itan  Pami  Frudrick ;  except  by  name,  little  known  out  of  GerBssr,  tL  UIl 
Brief  kfcetoh  of  Us  life,  440.    Enumeration  and  critical  notice  of  hia  priaqjitf  awU 
450, 451.    Singularities  of  his  style,  459.     His  writings  vindicated  ttem  Ac  dtf^e 
of  rhapsody  and  aflhctation,  459.    Partiy  regarded  as  an  inteOectaaJ  Cdom^  &. 
His  exquisite  humour  and  irony,  454.    Compared  in  this  point  tvitfa  oihB  Gcnm 
authors,  455.    Net  entirely  nree  from  allbctation,  455.    Character  of  liis  nottis,  4S«. 
His  philosophy ;  its  principal  merit,  457.    Fine  extract  from  cue  of  his  w«tk%  13S. 
Rigkie,  pofitical  and  vested;  a  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property  and  Ibr  andat*> 
stitatlous,  one  of  the  last  charges  that  can  be  brought  against  the  En^Uah  natioa.  ri 
304.    Necessity  Ibr  opposing  a  system  too  long  in  practice  of  propagalSag  o^ 
alamia  and  iUlacaes  on  the  subject  of  rights,  805.    Exposition  of  natardrigMs  ai 
diities,  807.    The  political,  criminal,  and  civil  code  of  a  nation  shoidd  be  dtatA 
accor<Kng  to  circumstances,  809.    Necessi^  for  preserving  inviolably  the  rig^  d 
pn>perty,  311.    Private  ri^ts;  the  principles  out  of  which  they  arise;  the  ditna- 
stances  very  rare  which  would  justify  an  interft>rence  with,  815.    BbcUonr's  de- 
finition of  the  ririits  of  property,  815.    The  principle  of,  constasl  and  universal,  ba: 
the  fbrms  vary,  810.    Rights  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Refbrm  Bin  only  political,  3H. 
If  sOdefy  is  to  be  progressive,  appropriate  changes  in  every  department  of  iiliaiia''*"- 
tioti  must  he  made,  890.    Burke's  objections  to  reform  examined,  993.     Ghaa^ 
in  the  oonstitntloii  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  394.    Varfatiani  ia  tkr 
number  of  spiritual  Lords  up  to  the  Reformation,  390.    Instances  of  vtttad  r^^ 
being  taken  away,  897.    Frequent  changes  in  the  representation,  398.     No  neeejarr 
conneetiOtt  between  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  and  the  proper  dnliei  of  > 
corpcraie  body,  381.    Regret  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  tM^ 
should  have  made  common  cause  with  the  rotten  boroughs,  33i.    Mast  snhait  t« 
timely  refbrm  in  the  Chnrch,  339.    Conduct  of  the  bishops  in  IGS8,  373. 
Roekefmeanltf  La,  character  of  iiis  maxims,  iii.  54. 
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ttogerg,  Samuel^  his  Pleasures  oT  MemorjL  renarks  oa,  L  8S9.  Ob  hit  iBi«oell«iiso«» 
poems,  330.  On  his  poem  entitled  "  FVagments  of  the  Voyage  of  ColnmbuV'  33:2. 
The  subject  considered,  383.  Ei^amination  of  the  epic  machinery  introduced,  334. 
Extracts  from  the  poem,  with  critical  remarks,  335-SStt. 

Romans,  made  but  little  progreas  in  the  uaelul  branches  of  literature,  iii.  79-  Hl4(oi7, 
73.     Oratory,  74. 

jRomiify,  Sir  Samuel;  notice  of  hia  pamphlet  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Bnghmd,  and  bis 
celebrated  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Gonunooa^  vi.  U,  13.  Sum- 
mary of  the  improrements  which  he  laboured  to  effect  in  the  judicial  ^yitem  of  England, 
19.  Eulogy  on  his  character,  by  Hir  James  Mackintosh,  80.  Manuscripts  left  b|  him, 
which  are  said  to  contain  matter  of  Tery  high  interest  tp  the  science  of.  juaipru- 
deuce,  311. 

Rojfoiitta^  the  character  of,  in  the  reigpi  of  Charles  the  First,  il.  60. 

RotmseaUf  parallel  between  blm  and  l4>rd  Byron,  i.  278* 

Russian  Poets^  sp^ciflotena  of,  t^  Df'  Bowdng,  t  3M. 

s. 

SatUsty  Mr. ;  the  principles  of  the  school  of  political  economy  to  nhich  he  belongs  in- 
▼estigated;  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  its  supporters  exposed,  vi.  luT  160 

Sallust,  his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  ii.  393. 

Scklegel,  Merits  of  his  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and  literature,  i.  153.  His  remarks  on 
Dante^s  poetry,  ii.  76. 

Scientific  education  of  the  people,  objections  urged  against  it  refuted,  iii.  400-417.  (See 
Education. ) 

SchiUery  correspondence  of,  with  Goethe,  ii.  459.  Contrasted  with  that  writer^  462. 
Extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  463.    Character  of  his  mind,  464. 

Scot  Ian  J,  political  and  judicial  system  of,  defective,  ▼■«  111,  112.  How  it  could  be 
effpctually  amended,  113-116.  Why  the  introduction  of  grand  juries  would  be. 
beneficial,  116.  Illustrated  by  faots,  117-119.  Plan  adopted  in  that  country  res- 
pecting the  letting  of  land,  360,  361.  The  stats  of  its  parliamentary  representation. 
(See  HepreitenlaitoH). 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  poem  of  ^  Marmion,'*  introductory  remarks  on,  i.  890.  Abstract 
of  the  story,  296.  Objections  to  its  extreme  length,  300.  To  the  pian  and  conception 
of  the  fable,  300.  To  the  improbability  of  the  incidents,  301.  To  the  prominence 
given  to  the  worthless  characters  in  the  piece,  308.  To  the  discrepant  l^etween  the 
title  and  substance  of  the  poem,  and  the  culpable  neglect  of  Scottish  feelings  and 
character,  303.  Defects  in  the  execution  of  the  work  nointed  out,  304.  Political 
creed  of  the  author  unnecessarily  obtruded  on  the  reader,  307.  His  unexample<l 
popularity  as  an  author,  ii.  809.  Limits  of  the  connexion  between  success  and  desert 
traced,  210.  The  leading  qualities  depicted,  that  have  contributed  to  the  celebrity 
of  Scott,  214.  The  general  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  215.  The  astonishing 
miantity  of  talent  displayed  in  his  novels,  420  His  graphic  and  creative  power  in 
the  invention  and  delineation  of  character,  421.  His  pditical  and  religious  tendencies 
as  manifested  in  his  tala»,  422.  His  great  power  in  delineating  the  aspects  of  nature, 
423.  Fails  in  the  description  of  the  ordinary  business  of  courtship,  423.  His  nation- 
ality, 424.  The  characteristics  of  his  novels,  424-427.  The  impuUtion  a^inst  him 
examined,  of  making  scriptural  expressions  ridiculous  in  bis  '*  Tales  of  My  Land-- 
lord,"  427.  Vindicated  (torn  the  charge  of  unfairness  in  his  sketches  of  Scotch  parties, 
428.    His  delineation  of  the  character  of  Claverhouse  too  favourable,  429. 

Servian  Ballade^  specimens  of,  i.  855. 

SAakspeeure ;  the  beauties  of,  characterised,  t.  338.  Extracts  from  his  plays,  illustra- 
tive of  his  superiority  to  all  other  poets,  339,  341.  Remarks  on  his  poetry,  ii.  8.  His 
unparalleled  excellence  as  a  dramatic  poet,  83.  Has  never  done  justice  in  his  works 
to  the  character  of  the  people,  iii.  143. 

Shuttleworth\  Dr.,  sermon  on  the  Scientific  Education  of  the  people,  review  of,  vL 
409.  416. 

Shelley ;  the  peculiarities  and  beauties  of  his  poetry,  ii.  248.  His  personal  appearance, 
249.    His  personal  character,  250.    His  errors,  251.     His  death,  252. 

Shirley,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  ii.  30. 

Sheridan,  injured  the  comedy  of  England,  ii.  354. 

Slfwery,  natural  death  of,  v.  417.  The  abolition  of  th^Rlave  trade  has  not  led,  as  it  was 
expected,  to  the  mitigation  or  extirpation  of  servitude,  418.  Error  of  the  early 
aholitionisU  on  this  subject,  418.  The  value  oT property  in  men  examined,  4 IS.  Tbr 
mastrrs  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery,  419.    The 
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causes  which  have  retarded  a  change  rrom  slavery  to  freedom,  4 iO.     Wlij 
or  slaves  has  decreased,  422. 
Smoiieit;  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  novelist,  compared  with  Fietding,  ii.  413L 
SmMf  Adam,  his  beautit'iil  account  of  the  "  Ancient  EChical  System,'*  uL  St2.    K  • 
'*  Wealtii  of  Nations,"  one  of  the  three  works  which  has  most  directly  mllkwmn^  thr 
geberal  opinion  of  Eorope  during  the  two  last  centuries,  294.  His  opInioB  m  frvev«» 
usury  laws  refuted  by  Bentham,  vi.  34.    Quotation  from  his  Wealth  <f  Nic^iow,  csa- 
demnatory  of  the  ii|terference  of  governments  with  the  private  econflmy  oT  the  pespk. 
85.    His  principle,  that  every  direct  tax  on  the  wages  of  the  laboorer  fa&s  diniiK'«£ 
his  employer,  must  be  received  with  great  modification,  72.     His  opinkMi  oa  te  bv  « 
primogeniture  opposed,  127. 
Society,  spirit  of,  in  England  and  France  compared,  iii.  1S4»  1S&.     DUmisbi  «f' 
fashion,   185.     Influence  possessed  by  women  in  England,  ISO*     Power  <f  ■— gi 
possessed  in  England  and  France,  136.    The  drama  deteriorated  in  Cbe  pii«A  di/, 
139.     Station  which  literary  men  occupy,  higher  in  France  than  in  Bn^ssi,  VA 
March  of  hospitality  in  England,  and  increase  of  dubs,  141, 142.     Soafoesa^i 
we  may  be  indebted  for  broad  and  enlighttaed  opinions,  143. 
Southern,  his  character  as  a  dramatist,  ii.  fs. 

Southey;  examination  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  introductory  essay  to  his  ««K  •« 
the  ^'  Lives  and  Works  of  our  uneducated  Poets,"  i.  397.   Strictufes  oo  the  peafcrm 
of  bis  taste,  ii.  230.     Public  opinion  has  confirmed  the  predictioas  of  the  critic  am- 
cerning  the  popularity  of  his  poems,  282.    The  class  or  persons  dcicribedL  who  ftoka 
to  admire  Mr.  Southey's  productions,  238.    His  taste  in  descriptioa,  fSL    Hm  arti- 
fice and  effort  in  composition,  235.     Poetry  most  charming  when  it  las  aa  ■gi'irite 
of  perfect  ease,  235.    This  practice  violated  by  Southey  and  Wor^snorth,  235.    liis^ 
perverted  taste  etemplified  in  his  poem  of  '*  Thalaba,**  286.    Review  oflsBveikea- 
titled  '*  Colloquies  on  Society,''  iii.  106.    Character  of  his  intellect,  107, 106.  ffiifi«u> 
better  than  his  prose,  108.    His  livies  of  Nelson  and  Wesley  and  his  **  BaA  oCth* 
Church,"  109.    Charm  of  his  prose;  the  bitterness  of  spirit  manifesled  lopnAi  h^ 
opponents,  109.     Nothing  soft  or  humane  in  his  poetry,  109.     His  poliliGai  snM 
and  inconsistencies,  1 10.    Plan  of  the  present  work,  HI.    Specimen  oif  Ifr.  Ssnihc;  * 
method  of  looking  at  moral  questions  exhibited  in  his  opinions  on  IwlLhBi*  111 
Exposure  of  bis  erroneous  opinions  regarding  the  maniifacturiog  syston,  114.    Th 
currency,  116.    The  national  debt,  117.    His  theory  of  puUic  wofks.  lit.   Bt 
theory  of  the  basis  of  government  unsound,  180.    His  remari^s  on  pnlfic  nyisin. 
121, 122.     His  views  of  toleration,  125.    His  argument  for  opposmg  the  CaUt 
claims  stated  and  refuted,  125.    His  desponding  views  of  the  present  etair 
comparison  of  the  eondition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  sixteenth  and  the 
centuries  127.  130.     His  ailment  on  national  wealth  answered,  131.  ISl. 
Spain,  injustice  of  the  attack  upon,  by  the  Ultra  Royalists   of  France,  ir. 
The  war  of  the  coalesced  powers  in  1793  was  no  precedent  for  it,  3SI-3K.   TW 
case  of  Naples  cannot  justify  it,  338.    Influence  of  the  succeaa  of  fjis  dsnai  n- 
periment  on  the  independence  of  states,  338.     Greater  danger  to  GresA 
to  any  other,  339.    Her  interference  justified,  340,  341. 
Spanish  Literature  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  i.  200. 
choly  in  the  decline  of  a  great  literature,  200.    Influence  of  Arahian 
Spanishi  201.     Not  equal,  202.     Spaiki  possesses  a  rich  fund  of 
poetry,  204.     Causes  of  this  superiority,  205.    Iiidicate  a  spirit  of 
gentleness,  30  i^.    Specimens,  207.    Impossible  to  look  back  upon  this 
Spanish  literature  without  melancholy  recollections,  ^10.    Sketch  of  Hs  lyrk  fonr 
during  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  211.    The  decline  of  the  old  chiTalroos  usts  jr.>« 
fVom  what  causes,  212-216.    The  character  of  Italian  poetry  at  thai  periai  il( 
Garcilaso  the  first  bt  Spaiiish  poets,  221.     Poetical  character  of  Herrcra,  til    (' 
Luis  de  Leon,  228.    Estimate  of  Spanish  poetry  a  little  beyond  the  reig^  «f  Che*.- 
the  Fifth,  225. 
Spenser  and  Chaucer,  comparison  between  them,  as  poetS,  ii.  89.     Sketch  of  Spcaser  • 

poetical  character,  90. 
Spinosa,  nature  of  his  political  opinions,  iii.  298. 

Siael,  Madame  de,  the  most  eminent  literary  female  of  her  zgt^  ii.  469.     Pona^ 
more  lofty  and  clangerous  career  than  other  writers,  470.     Carried  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy  into  the  history  of  literature  and  mannent.  470.    Pna^ 
merits  of  her  writings.  471.     .-temarks  on  her  advocacy  of.  the  doctrine  of  the  pn* 
tibility  of  the  species,  in  her  work  on  the  iiiflucoce  of  literature  upon  society,  ti. : 
Summary  of  the  author's  arguments  in  defence  of  her  opinions,  215.     ObfcctiaK 
the  proposition  that  the  hainan  race  is^  And  has  evei:  beeo^  advanciag  to  «  state  «'  -^ 
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I'ectidn,  216.  Society  may  not  retn^ade  ia  the  scienc^  or  ike  arts,  biit  no  consider- 
able tmprovemettt  can  be  expected  in  things  touchiag  morality  and  happiness,  217.  The 
casb  of  war  considered  as  an  example,  219.  Other  evils  for  which  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence would  aflbrd  no  remedy,  219,  220.  The  eflbcts  described,  of  having  the 
results  of  the  laborious  discoveries  of  one  generation  made  matters  of  elementary  know- 
ledge in  andther,  221.  The  effecls  of  a  general  diiAision  of  information  in  repressing 
original  information,  222.  Men  learn,  instead  of  reasoning;  instead  of  meditating, 
they  oiily  remember,  223.  Effect  produced  on  the  lower  orders  by  the  increase  of 
industry  and  refinement,  224.  Its  tendency  seems  likely  to  convert  t&e  peasants  into 
manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  into  paupers,  225.  Madame  de  Starrs  es- 
timate of  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Germany,  strictures  on,  226.  Acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  utility,  only  in  the  offensive  form  of  universal  selfishness,  227.  Phi- 
losophical diqiutOB  in  Gtermany,  999,  990.  This  warfare  of  opinions  not  likely  to  be 
settled,  980.  Struggle  betwelm  prudence  and  enthusiasm  which  pervades  human  life, 
231.  Obseryations  oik  the  contest  between  Scepticism  and  dogmatism,  232. 
Siern§f  his  excellence  and  defects  as  a  writer,  ii.  417. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  would  be  useful  to  the  French,  ad  a  philosopher,  if  weU  known  to  them, 
ii.  430.    What  it  h  that  raises  him  beyond  all  other  waiters  on  mental  philosophy,  450. 
His  exposition  of  Reid's  system  of  philosophy,  review  6f,  iii.  102, 172.    The  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  metaphysical  investi^tion,  104.    A  beautiibl  quotation  from  his 
works  illustrative  of  their  value  and  interest,  166.    His  admirable  observations  on  the 
theory  of  materialism,  167.    His  opinions  on  Reid's  philosophical  doctrines,  167,  168. 
Review  of  his  work  entitled,  ''Philosophical  Essays,''  172-189.    Observations  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  mind  is  not  the  object  of  experiment,  biit  of  observation,  172. 
Replied  to  by  Mr.  Stewart,  173.     Explanation  of  the  Reviewers,  In  defence  of  their 
opinions,  174,  175.     Etbxla  of  the  cultivation  of  modern  physics,  and  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  contrasted,  179-181.    Noble  passage  fVom  Stewart's  Essays  in  defence 
bf  his  Oivourite  studies,  181.    Introduction  to  the  Encyclopa;dia,  234.    Lord  Bacon's 
plan  of  a  history  of  learning,  235.    Remarks  on  the  character  and  genius  of  that  phi- 
losopher, 236.    Was  not  what  W  called  a  metaphysician,  237.    His  mind  formed  and 
exercised  in  the  afbirs  of  the  world,  280.   Defended  fVom  the  charge  of  prejudice,  980. 
His  plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  240.    The  outline  he  has  drawn  ably  foled  up  by 
the  present  author,  243.    Beautiful  encomiaih  on  his  style,  243.    Som^  dbiections  to 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  dassificatioii  of  the  objects  of  mind,  243.    |iis  plan  of 
classing  the  sciences  virith  respect  to  mind,  and  forming  a  distinct  class  of  those  which 
relate  to  matter,  244.    Tribute  of  praise  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  editor  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia, 246.    Specimen  of  (he  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  in  Mr.  Stewart's  dis- 
course, 248.    Period  at  which  he  comnlehGes  his  work ;  the  middle  ages  spoken  of  by 
Him  with  too  much  contempt,  247.    Character  of  the  philosophy  of  that  period,  248. 
Of  the  scholastic  system,  249.     Aquinas,  the  most  distinguished  schoolman  of  (he 
thirteenth  century,  notice  of  his  writings,  249.    Sketch  of  William  Occam,  the  reviver 
of  the  Nominalists,  250.     Richard  Suisset,  the  famous  mathematician  of  the  middle 
age,  a  follower  of  Occam,  252.    The  arrival  of  the  Grecian  refugees  in  Italy,  the  most 
memorable  event  in  the  early  progress  of  modem  literature,  252.     Sir  Thomas  More, 
954.     Machiavel,  254.     Beautiinil  and  discrStninating  critique  on  his  writings,  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  25 1,  255.     Defended  by  the  reviewer  from  the  charge  usually  brought 
against  them,  257.     Merit  of  his  discourses  on  Livy,  ^1.     Notice  of  Pomponatius ; 
his  curious  treatise  on  Incantations,  or  the  wonderful  effects  of  merely  natural  causes^ 
962.     Montaigne,  character  of,  as  a  philosopher,  W^,     Progress  of  Bacon's  fame,  264. 
Descartes,  characteristics  of  his  philosophy,  265.     Origin  and  progpress  of  Uie  law  of 
nations  as  a  science,  268.     Grotius  the  first  man  who  acquired  reputation  by  this 
study,  268.    Puffendorff  followed  in  the  same  track,  271.     Influence  of  modern  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  279.    Hobbes,  his  philosophical  system,  273.    Addison,  pane- 
gyric on  his  beautifiil  **  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  275.     Barrow, 
his  theological  works,  their  character,  276.    jferemy  Taylor,  die  unparalleled  beauty 
of  his  devotional  writings.  277.     Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  second  part,  review 
of,  278.    Four  conspicuous  epochs  in  the  progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  poli- 
tical science,  279.     Of  which  the  first  is  the  period  of  unknown  antiquity  when  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge  began  to  be  an  exclusive  occupation,  279.     The  second  the 
emancipation  of  knowledge  in  Greece,  279.     The  third,  the  middle  ages,  280.     The 
fourth,  the  second  emancipation  of  science  in  the  15th  century,  280.    The  Verulamian 
reformation  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  fifth,  980.     Specimens,  by  Professor  Play- 
fair,  of  a  commentary  on  Bacon's  *'  Novum  Organum,"  281.    Locke  and  Leibnitz,  dis- 
similarity of  their  genius ;  and  difference  in  we  tendency  of  their  respective  philoso- 
phical systems,  283.     The  character  of  bis  writings  caHaot  lie  understood  without 
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considering  the  circumjBtsmc^s  or  the  writerj  984.    ChaiBct«r  oi  hi* 
vernment,*^285.     (lis  **  Essay  oo  the  Human  Underftanding,"  286, 
time  and  space  one  Of  the  mysteries  or  pur  intellectual  l»eing»  M 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  hU  •ge, 
in  science  deflned,  289.     Mental  philosophy,  in  what  it  consists,  ~ 
on  the  science  of  morals,  200.     His  philosophical  writings  ooutn 
those  of  Hobbes,  292.     The  admirable  tendency  of  his  works, 
the  Human  Understanding,**  one  of  the  three  works  by  which 
rope  has  been  most  powerfully  influenced  during  the  two  last 
letters  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  295.    Character  of  the  ^nius  a«d  fUnn  - 
phy  of  Leibnitz,  295.     Two  mistakes  into  which  Mr.  Stewart  ha^  faOcu  it^m.  z 
Spinoza,  297.    Liberty  and  necessity,  the  doctrine  of,  su^estion  oT  the  nnoik  aari  t^ti:. 
in  which  the  controversy  should  be  carried  on,  299.     The  impntatiof  ^in^C^ 
condemned,  which  have  been  thrown  on  the  NecMSariao  Mity,  ^99.      Ifr.  Sk^ 
guilty  of  making  this  charge,  300.     The  charge  of  immoral  tencleacy  fTiwinnl.  ki 
Practical  tendency  of  religious  opinions,  302.    That  of  infidelity  to  pcmtuoe  Tmfm- 
303.    Instances,  BContaigne,  Bayle,  and  Hume,  303.    The  pctUlical  opiuoBs  d  m 
latter  moulded  by  his  sceptical  temper,  305.    Bufiier,  notice  of  his  woriu,  M6.    '^ 
^  of  civilisation,  307.    Relation  of  En^^nd  to  America,  308,  309. 

Siockclale**  Lectures  on  eminent  EugUsh  Poets,  ii.  1 .   flemarks  qn  t|i«  _ 

1.    Sbakspeare,  2.    Milton,  4.    Dryden,  7.    Pope,  9.    Young,  12.    TlininiiWj  it 

Struen$ee^  Comte  de;  account  of  his  elevation  under  Christian  the  Seceitk,  iv.  M 
Fluctuating  cliaracter  of,  101.  Instances  of  his  impolitic  administntiai,  Itfl  Thr 
causes  of  the  conspiracy  to  subvert  his  administration,  |03.  Bis  exeoCiw,  Hk  Aa- 
swers  made  by  his  counsel  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  105.  SvlsC  £it' 
menced  against  the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  on  the  ground  of  m  orinnl  chbd 
with  Struensee,  106.    The  charge  against  her  considered,  107.     Her  denh,  1%. 

Subletting  of  land  in  Ireland,  evils  of;  plan  for  its  prevention,  vi. 
to  it  examined,  SioS. 

Suisset ,  Rickardf  a  famous  mathematician  and  philq^her  of  the  viddls  ^e. 

Swift ;  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  writings,  ii.  107.  His 
disgusting  personalities,  108.  The  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  iu  merits,  108.  The  ^' Vojac^ 
of  Gulliver,"  his  greatest  work,  109.  Character  of  his  other  prose  ivorks.,  IIO-  H  - 
poetry  possesses  no  extraordinary  merit,  llO.  Extracts  from  bis  poeiss,  HI,  W- 
General  character  of  his  literary  genius,  115.  Sketch  of  his  political  efasrado,  ^ 
His  desertion  of  his  first  principles,  293.  His  personal  vanity,  994 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  rupture  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  897.  His 
despondency  at  the  final  disgrace  of  his  party,  800.  Influenced  In  his 
a  desire  to  insult  and  embarrass  the  gofernment,  301.  No  apology  for  his  i 
and  want  of  principle,  302. 

T. 

Taxation,  ii\)urious  effiects  of,  vi.  71-84.  Adam  Smith's  principle  on  this  «lqfMdte>^ 
received  with  great  modification,  72.  Effects  of  a  rapid  increase  of  tauCiaB  m  t» 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  72.  A  slow  and  gradual  increase  of,  hss  Mtmkm^ 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  74.  The  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the  taici  es> 
1793,  75.  The  effect  of  loans  in  diminishing  national  wealth  illustrated,  76.  T» ' 
fortuitous  circumstances  which  prevented  England  from  feeling,  in  their  fsl  ettatt. 
the  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  she  was  compelled  to  make  during  the  war,  72-gl.  TW- 
roonopoly  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  has  contributed  to  increase  the  panptiiin  sf  ^' 
country,  81 .  Cause  of  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  HoHsud,  89.  Sob  tikea  fr« 
the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain,  83,  84.  Oppressive  natnre  of  the  tax  ^* 
sea  borne  coals,  197. 

Tacitus,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  historians;  his  numerous  excelleacies,  ii.  9M. 

Taste ;  in  what  it  consists,  lii.  7.  The  influence  of  rank  has  no  special  conoers  »  <* 
culture,  9.  The  Gfermans  vindicated  from  a  charge  of  deficiency  in  it,  11.  L^^a^K 
a  brilliant  example  of  purity  of^  his  literary  character,  12.  AUson's  theory  sf,  t^- 
pounded,  182-214.    (See  Alison,) 

Tasso  and  Ariosto;  parallel  between  them,  ii.  93. 

Taylor,  Jeremy :  encomium  on  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  his  devotional  writisgi.  ^ 
277.    His  able  defence  of  the  Church  of  Ilome  against  the  charge  of  idoUUy  is  t^ 
sacrament,  V.  172. 

Thomson,  character  of,  as  a  poet,  ii.  13. 

Thucydidcs,  his  reputt;tion  as  an  historian,  ii.  3S4-388. 
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'ithssy  effls  tesoUing  from,  in  Irekmd ;  phin  proposed  Tor  their  gradual  abolition,  ▼.  31 S. 
ArgamentB  to  show  the  necessity  of  altering  the  etistine  plan  of  supporting  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  S49,  8S3.  The  question  considered,  Whether  tithes  are  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  S59. 

''oleraiion^  the  history  of,  a  desideratuih,  t.  130.  intolerance  natural  to  man  in  every 
state  of  society,  ISO.  Rancorous  coniroversies  on  philosophical  questions,  131.  I'he 
greater  importance  we  attach  to  our  opinions,  the  greater  will  be  the  intolerance  ef 
contradidioii,  131.  Persecution  not  the  restilt  of  any  particular  system,  but  rather  of 
illiberal  prejudices ;  examples  of  intolerance  In  the  Church  of  England,  18:2.  And  in 
that  of  Seotland,  183.  Causes  of  Ae  animosities  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Pres* 
byterians,  138.  Religious  iitfolerance  the  result  of  selfishness,  and  will  be  subdued 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  134.  Instances  of  its  pernicious  effects,  134.  Statutes 
against  heretics  stHl  remain  in  terrorem^  though  unexecuted  in  England,  136.  Re- 
markable instance  of  the  amicable  intercourse  of  all  the  different  sects^  138.  Beneficial 
effects  produced  by  thediflbsioit  of  knowledge,  139.  Uojust  lavra  against  the  Dissen- 
ters, 139.  Toleration  of  the  Reformers.  140.  Reformation  erroneously  described  as  a 
struggle  for  religious  freedom ;  proofs  that  the  first  Reformers  abhorred  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  144.  Curious  conference  between  Lethrington  and  John  Knox, 
illustrative  of  this  spirit,  142.  Dr.  M'Crie's  apology  for  him,  143.  Other  instances 
of  his  persecuting  spirit  as  manifested  in  his  v^ritinp,  l44.  Toleration  of  the  Re- 
formers, whenever  it  was  evinced,  arose  only  from  their  want  of  power  to  persecute, 
145,  146.  Instances  of  the  variance  between  the  government  and  the  Protestant  clergy 
on  the  subject,  147.  Benefits  which  have  resulted  firom  the  Reformation,  148.  The 
muHJplicatiott  of  Seets,  and  the  reduction  of  the  immense  temporalities  of  the  clergy, 
149.  Protestants,  when  backed  by  the  civil  power,  as  capable  of  persecution  as  the 
Roman  Autichrlst  himself,  ISO. 

Voohe^  Home ;  examination  of  his  plau  Of  parliamentary  reform,  v.  851.  His  arguments 
against  universal  sufflrage,  840. 

Vragedjff  two  sorts  known  in  England ;  a  contrast  between  them. 

VrouveUtt  and  Troubadours ;  character  of  their  poetry.  Hi.  47B. 

rrafuilatian$ :  the  dilAculties  of  making  a  good  translation  enumerated  ated  illustrated, 
i.  8&8.    Inreriority  of  our  best  translations  to  the  original,  354, 355. 

u. 

Urtiversai  S^frdge,  Ae  ihischievons  effects  of,  v.  84&.  Horne  Tooke^s  opinion  of,  840. 
(See  Riform  m  Pariktment,) 

Utilitarian  8fHem  6fPkih$ophy ;  ttA  peculiarities,  iv.  443. 

Vswy  taho$;  reasons  Why  the  prejudiced  in  which  they  originstted  have  maintaiued  their 
ground,  V.  81.  Mr.  Betitham's  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  usury  laws,  31.  Rea- 
sons alleged  in  fevoor  of:4-»*llrst,  the  preventiod  of  prodigality,  32.  Second  and  third 
reasons — the  protection  of  indigence  and  innocence,  38.  Fourth  reason,  that  a  free 
access  to  the  moUey  market  teiids  t6  eucourage  projector^,  84.  Opinion  of  Adam 
Smith  lU  favour  of,  refuted,  34.  Quotation  from  Bentham*s  tract  on  the  laws  against 
usury,  IHtlstraiive  of  their  evil  eflhctfl,  35,  30.  The  mischief  they  occasion  by  depriv- 
ing nm4y  persolis  of  the  lo^uis  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  37.  Other  disadvantages 
pointed  out,  38.  The  corrupt  influence  which  these  taws  exercise  on  the  morals  of 
the  pedfUe,  40-    Bad  eflhcts  of  law  taxes,  4 1 . 

V. 

VattH;  extras  fVom  that  author  on  the  right  of  blockade,  iV.  180. 

Vm  Stein;  lAeteh  of  Ins  political  character;  the  objects  of  his  goverunent  whilst  at  the 
head  of  Prussian  aflkirs,  iv.  80,  87. 

Venice,  lustoTieil  aceouAt  of  the  democratieal  eonstitntion  of,  from  its  orlgid  to  Its  sub- 
tefsiohf  tv.  118.  Critique  on  Oallieoli's  History  of,  114.  Reasons  auigiied,  vVhy  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  bistort  is  desirafde,  114.  Difficulty  in  obtahling  access  to 
authentio  documents,  115, 110.  Sketch  Of  Venetnm  hUAaef  for  the  first  ten  centilries, 
117.  l90. 

w. 

WahhX  3hr.,  defence  of  Aihefica;  dedign  and  character  of  the  work,  v.  85.    ($ee 

America.) 
Warbtnrt<m ;  divisions  of  intellectual  labours  to  whidh  society  has  given  rise,  ii.  807.    Li- 
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tenry  character  of  Warimplon,  908.  Abstract  of  )m  ¥^,  ^00-  Strictuw  6»  Ih»  pn 
cipal  works,  and  an  examination  of  hja  principal  argunent  for  a  ftitiire  tfate,  tTt.  h 
notion  or  the  foundation  of  mor^l  obligations  examiqadt  971.  Th^  cvmt  to  whick  b« 
be  traced  the  unpopularity  of  his  writUigaf  878.  The  discredit  hroa^  ^am  reiip-i 
by  his  violence  apd  intolerapce  ^B  a  opolroveiiiaUst,  27^.  The  cAmIs  oC  faittor  n. 
uncharitable^  (uTectiTe  oi|  thpw  whose  opinions  iipopi  rettg^  are  fiot  pccfaMi(y  Arar 
874. 

WaskiMgiim,  Us  opinion  pf  tl^e  Aiperican  gorenuafn^,  ii.  860. 

Wthgter^  hi9  character  as  a  flr^tmatip  poet,  ii.  80. 

Wedgwoody  Mr.  Thomas ;  notice  of  him ;  one  of  the  most  pmfovwdly  ing^niom,  mi  on. 
ginal  thinkers  of  his  age,  iii.  880. 

Wellington,  puke  qf;  the  grea(  yictory  he  achieved  by  the  wetOemmUt  of  Ik  Qdvk 
Question,  ▼.  108.  His  ^nerons  and  cpn^ing  magqauMiuty,  801.  The  riii  he  »- 
curred,  80|. 

West  India  Slaverg;  right  of  the  British  parliament  tp  legislate  for  the  coloaics,  vH 
Arguments  of  the  planters  answered,  in  regard  (to  the  inoompeteocj  of  the  mtK 
country  to  legislate  in  tlieir  concerns,  360.    Objection  of  internal  Irgislafina  iai»- 
cable,  961.    Law  of  debtor  and  creditor  pn  the  West  Indies,  868.     Not  adm^agt  t^ 
dient  tp  ta)te  the  legislatiTe  power  out  of  the  handa  of  the  ooloiuata,  96IL    VuSsunt. 
damouTB  of  Negro  rebellion,  364.    Notice  of  the  Barbadoes  insnrrectioa,  363.    Cm- 
duct  of  the  West  Indian  body  |n  fostering  these  alarms,  366.     The  refotstiaB  o(  n 
Domingo  en^ployed  as  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  slave  system,  366.    Reiigpoits  m- 
struction  of  the  slaves  only  a  partial  remedy  for  the  system  that  prevaafom  Xfe  He« 
Indies,  367,  868.     Reply  to  ailments  urged  by  the  colonists  in  defeape  «f  ike  sUn 
owners,  360!     Weat  India  manners  give  protection  to  those  fsorwtift  apiMi 
which  the  West  India  laws  provide,  871 .    Examples  adduced  io  asfpeit  ol  tk  posi- 
tion, 378.    The  most  intoleinunt  zealot^  of  slavery  have  little  or  no  pccaaiafy  iflBcut 
in  the  question,  378.    Impotent  threats  of  the  colonists,  that  they  wil  rM  tpiaA 
the  interference  of  the  n^her  country,  974.    The  value  of  the  coloucs^  ia  a  «bb- 
merdal  and  political  view  oopsider^d,  ^tb.    Exposure  of  the  faWaciaa  aradaieA  « 
this  subject,  375.    The  evils  of  the  coloiiial  systei^  a^avated  in  the  Wot  iaditi  ^ 

[  the  peculiar  character  of  the  state  of  slavery  which  exists  there,  376.    IKatiBctioa  be- 
tween ihe  West  India  proprietors  who  reside  in  En^and,  and  the  inhahitiati  <if  tkr 
colonies,  877.    The  precarious  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  fimer  hold  thn 
properties,  378.     Prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  condHisa  cf  ib^ 
slaves,  the  oply  way  to  preserve  the  colonies,  378.    The  argameBt  fffimi— 1,  vbs 
denies  the  right  of  me  British  parliament  to  abolish  the  sbve  Qr8te■^  870.   INAjiv 
between  the  constitution  of  the  colonial  asseniblies  and  that  of  oor  own  fsriiierr 
881.    Apprehension  tfiatsuch  an  interference  would  excite  the  abves  ts  nfc*w. 
unfouii4ed,  888.    Emancipation  will  never  be  acopmpliahed,  if  left  to  hes^ttsi^ 
the  colonists,  383.]  On  the  social  and  industrial  edacities  of  Negroes,  3M.  411    Sc« 
Negroes.) 

West  India  Muhttoes;  disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  v.  418.    Or. 
ton*s  speecli  on  bringing  their  case  before  parliament,  418.    Sketch  of 
progress  of  the  niyust  law  by  which  they  are  oppressed,  418-415.     Tht 
vestigated,  what  interest  the  mother  country  haa  m  perpetuating  these  gnefa^eaii  i^- 
The  duty  of  the  imperial  l^^^Iatnre  pointed  oat,  417. 

West  LuBa  Colonies;  Estimate  of  their  value  in  a  oommeipal  and  political  peist  tf  w«. 
V.  876.  377.  Their  disadvantige  to  the  mother  country ;  argnmeDts  of  their 
aeawered,  vi.  1 4ft.  151. 

Wilson,  Pfiafessor;  a  new  recruit  to  the  company  of  the  Lake  poets,  hei 
•  many  of  them,  ii.  840.    Compared  with  Wordsworth,  841.    In  what  he  dttnim 

'  those  who  belong  to  his  school  of  poetry,  841'.    The  general  charactstistici  if  h< 

genius,  848. 

Women,  peculiar  natn|«  of  theif  mental  constitiition,  ii.  888.  Their  ucsped^  fcr  ch- 
borate  and  laborious  investigations,  258.  The  species  of  iioteUectiial  exertiaB  in  vkici 
they  excel  the  other  sex,  SS.  Reasons  assigned  for  their  pnnsasaing  a  ^eiafcst  fcr- 
eeption  of  any  singularity  of  character,  410.  Their  imperfect  edncatioe  moik  us 
resbricted,  iii.  136-188.  Objection  to  the  extent  and  improvement  of  feaule  edaoiin 
answered.    (See  Sdneaiion.) 

Wordsworth,  hia  poetry  compared  with  that  of  Crabbe,  ii.  180.    Criticism  on  his  **  Lv 
rical  Ballads,**  138.     Extracts,  with  remarks,  188.    The  author  known  to  be  a  wod» 
of  the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  817.    The  merited  popularity  of  his  "  Lyrical  iun»k 
^17.    Character  of  his  poems,  819.    Remarks  on  the  peculiarity  of  his  clictiee,  il* 
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Extracts  from  his  poems,  inustrative  of  his  irregular  style,  220-927.  Specimens  of 
his  excellencies  when  he  writes  unfettered  by  his  system,  228.  The  superiority  of 
his  sonnets,  220.  Compliment  to  his  talents,  230.  Compared  with  Wilson,  the 
author,  of  the  '*Isle  of  Palms,'*  241  Cause  of  his  popularity  being  limited  to  a  few 
select  admirers,  iii.  302.  The  minuteness  of  his  descriptions,  though  beautiful,  di- 
minishes their  effect,  305. 
Wyndhamj  Mr,;  notice  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1800,  on  Reform 
in  Parliament,  v.  212.  Sketch  of  his  character,  213.  Grounds  upon  which  he  op- 
posed Mr.  Curwen's  bill  to  prohibit  the  trafficking  for  seats  in  parliament,  216. 
Statement  of  his  opinions,  217.  His  arguments  answered,  218.  His  defence  of  the 
sale  of  public  trusts  examined,  210-220. 

X. 

Jienophon,  his  merits  as  an  historian,  ii.  388. 

Y. 

Young ;  remarkson  his  poetry,  ii.  12. 


THE  END. 
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